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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  is  a  good  practice,  whether  in 
Meaning  of  private  or  in  public  affairs,  to  take 
''Progress."  account  of  stock  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  year, — to  review  and  consider  the  past,  to 
give  some  thought  to  the  future.  Every  year 
must  have  its  difficulties  to  cope  with,  and  tliere 
promises  to  be  no  surcease,  in  this  world,  of  per- 
plexity and  of  struggle.  But  if  it  can  be  seen, 
as  past  events  fall  into  perspective,  that  right 
principles  are  gaining  more  general  recognition 
in  private  and  in  public  life,  and  that  true  civili- 
zation makes  some  solid  gains  as  each  year  goes 
by,  there  is  room  for  hope,  and  the  optimist  is 
vindicated.  The  great  public  concerns  are  the 
progress  of  peace  and  good-will  among  men  ;  the 
diffusion  of  that  kind  of  true  education  among 
the  children  of  the  people  that  fits  for  all  the 
relations  of  life  ;  the  growth  of  justice  and  of 
tolerance  ;  the  narrowing  of  the  domain  of  tyr- 
anny and  of  oppression  in  the  world  ;  the  ad- 
vance of  science  and  of  new  kinds  of  useful 
knowledge  that  alleviate  human  distress  ;  the  in- 
crease of  efficiency  and  productiveness  in  agri- 
culture and  industry, — giving  a  larger  sum  total 
of  wealth  and  a  steady  rise  in  the  working- 
man's  standard  of  living,  with  such  improve- 
ments in  the  economics  and  mechanics  of  dis- 
tribution as  may  insure  the  widest  possible 
spread  of  prosperity  and  comfort  among  the 
people.    In  these  things  there  has  been  progress. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  year  1902  has 
J^!"^^i     witnessed   in  the  United   States  by 

High  Tides.      »  ^         ^  >    i  ^        t>  ■ 

far  the .  highest  total  of  economic 
productivity  ever  attained  in  any'  single  year. 
It  has  also  witnessed  the  widest  diffusion  of 
comfort  and  prosperity.  In  town  and  country 
alike,  there  has  never  before  been  so  much 
lucrative  employment  for  all  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work.  In  spite,  for  example,  of  the 
great  anxiety  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  coal- 
supply,  there  has  been  very  little  need  for  dis- 
tribution of  fuel  as  a  matter  of  charity.  "  Work- 


ingmen's  families  have  been  able  to  pay  a 
standard  price  for  coal,  and  the  trouble  has 
been  due  simply  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
amount  to  supply  the  demand.  If  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people  had  been  far  less, — as 
in  some  former  seasons  of  industrial  depression, 
— the  coal  famine  would  not  have  been  so  formi- 
dable, because  the  demand  from  all  classes  would 
have  been  smaller.  With  factory  and  business 
establishments  of  all  kinds  running  at  full  pres- 
sure, and  many  of  them  operating  with  shifts  of 
labor  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  shortage 
of  fuel  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  uncommonly 
large  demand  for  it  in  boiler-rooms,  growing  out 
of  a  high  state  of  general  prosperity. 

/#/Av7"      „Tliis  condition  that  we  call   "ffood 

" Good  Times"    .  „  i  ■■  ?j    i 

and  the  Wage- timeBj  moreover,  has  been  widely 
Earner,  extended  throughout  the  country. 
The  autumn  crops  of  no  State  or  seption  were 
seriously  below  the  average  when  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  this,  in  a  country  of  such  diversity 
of  climate,  soil,  rainfall,  and  other  physical  con- 
ditions, is  a  remarkable  fact.  The  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  have  had  the  largest  year  in  their 
history  by  an  enormous  margin  of  gain  over  the 
banner  year  1901.  Nearly  all  our  other  indus- 
tries have  good  reports  to  make.  The  earnings 
of  the  railroads  have  been  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  many  of  them  have  advanced 
the  wages  of  their  employees  by  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  There  cannot,  of  course,  be  a  brisk 
demand  at  good,  profitable  prices  for  what  every- 
body has  to  sell  without  some  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  those  things  that  every- 
body has  to  buy.  The  consequence  is,  that  along 
with  abundant  labor  and  good  wages  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  average  cost  of 
living.  The  advantage  that  the  community,  as 
a  wlicle,  derives  from  these  periods  of  industrial 
activity  with  profitable  prices  consists,  most  of 
all,  in  the  abundance  of  employment  for  every- 
body.  The  dread  of  the  poor  man  is  not  so  much 
the  high  cost  of  living  as  the  lack  of  work. 
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It  remans  to  be  seen  wliether,  under 
'' Bad  Timet"  WiQ  new  economic  conditions  that 
Be  Abolished  7  ^^^^  prevail,  it  may  not  be  possible 

largely  to  avert  those  sharp  periodical  reactions 
that  in  other  days  were  attributed  by  many 
people  to  overproduction,  but  which  were  in 
fact  due  largely  to  unwise  uses  of  capital  and 
the  imperfect  organization  of  credit.  With  bet- 
ter knowledge  and  better  control  of  these  in- 
struments of  production,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  discourage  wild  speculation,  and  to  keep  a 
fairly  normal  and  harmonious  relation  between 
supply  and  demand,  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  past  year  has  shown  a  great  growth 
of  understanding  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
practical  economics.  The  protracted  discussion 
of  questions  having  to  do  with  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  has  been  highly  useful.  The 
discussion  of  trusts  and  corporations  has  also 
been  valuable,  and  bids  fair  to  lead  gradually  to 
some  steps  for  the  better  public  oversight  and 
regulation  of  these  powerful  institutions. 

«   ^ ,  The  creat  coal  strike  has  been  a  very 

from  the  costly  experience  for  the  country, 
strike,  ^^^  ^^^q  lessons  the  American  people 
have  learned  by  reason  of  it  could  not  perhaps 
be  mastered  in  any  less  expensive  way.  The 
country  had  looked  on  rather  indifferently  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  group  of  common  carriers  il- 
legally assuming  the  business  of  operating  coal 
mines,  and  subsequently  forming  an  agreement 
among  themselves  amounting  to  a  method  for 
monopolizing  the  production,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  an  article  of  common  and  necessary 
use.  This  association  of  interests  was  able,  first, 
to  bring  into  subjection  the  independent  owners 
and  operators  of  coal  mines  ;  next,  to  obtain 
arbitrary  profits  by  increasing  the  cost  of  coal 
to  all  consumers.  Finally,  it  attempted  to  put  the 
labor  of  the  coal-mining  regions  into  a  position 
of  virtual  servitude  ; — that  is  to  say,  into  a  po- 
sition where  the  employer  should  dictate  to  the 
worker  the  price  at  which  the  worker  should 
sell  his  labor.  Such  a  situation  is  intolerable 
in  a  free  country.  The  first  step  toward  relief 
was  fought  successfully  by  the  United  Miners, 
who  undertook  to  vindicate  the  principle  that  in 
the  making  of  contracts  of  employment  each 
side  is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  miners  were 
not  claiming  any  right  to  control  the  business 
of  the  operating  companies.  They  were  simply 
claiming  the  right  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  market  price  and  other  conditions  of 
mine  labor.  The  trust  managers  have,  many  of 
them,  come  into  places  of  large  power  and  re- 
sponsibility by  sudden  methods  that  remind  one 
of  Arabian  Nights  tales  ;  and  it  is  not  strange 


that  here  and  there  such  men  should  be  so  much 
intoxicated  by  success  as  to  be  arrogant  toward 
certain  other  forces  in  the  community  with 
which  they  have  not  as  yet  had  full  opportunity 
to  measure  their  relative  strength.  The  coal 
strike  has  begun  to  teach  them  that  organized 
labor  can,  when  necessary,  make  a  very  strong 
stand  against  organized  capital ;  and  that  the 
strongest  force  of  all  is  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  agencies  of  government 
must  sooner  or  later  respond. 

Boom  of  the  "^^^  Diiners  had  last  month  practical- 
Anthraeite  ly  completed  their  testimony  before 
Inquiry,  President  Roosevelt's  strike  commis- 
sioners. They  had  introduced  testimony  which 
threw  much  light  upon  the  painful  conditions 
that  exist  even  in  those  few  coal-mining  districts 
that  have  been  noted  for  their  superior  treat- 
ment of  labor,  and  for  the  philanthropic  activi- 
ties of  the  operators.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
commissioners  will  not  flinch  from  a  thorough 
and  symmetrical  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of 
this  strike.  They  ought  not  to  come  short  of  a 
full  understanding  of  the  patient  efforts  made 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  through  nearly  two  years  to  arrive  at 
some  basis  of  permanent  understanding  with  the 
operators.  From  the  public  point  of  view,  their 
inquiry  will  be  incomplete,  furthermore,  if  they 
do  not  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  combination  of  railroad  com- 
panies which  alone  was  responsible  for  this  pro- 
tracted labor  difficulty,  and  which  acted  as  if  it 
wanted  the  strike,  in  the  belief  that  it  could 
once  for  all  break  down  labor  organization  in 
the  anthracite  regions. 

American    ^^^  greatest  underlying  task  of  the 

Concern  for  people  of  any  civilized  and  self -go  v- 

the  Chiidren.  ^p^jng  country  is  the  transmission  of 

its  best  wisdom  to  the  rising  generation.  Our 
destiny  as  a  nation  is  bound  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  education.  We  have  perhaps  never  in 
our  history  had  a  year  in  which  so  much  valua- 
ble effort  has  been  made  in  the  educational  field. 
The  public  schools  are  improving  their  methods, 
and  public  and  private  money  is  being  expended 
as  never  before, — not  merely  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  illiteracy,  but  to  make  education  prac- 
tical and  useful,  and  to  make  the  individual  an 
efficient  worker  and  a  good  citizen.  In  the 
South  especially  there  lias  been  a  renewal  of  ef- 
fort along  educational  lines,  and  this  is  due  in 
considerable  part  to  the  work  of  certain  new 
educational  boards,  which  have  found  not  merely 
generous  financial  backing,  but — what  is  equally 
necessary — wise  methods  of  obtaining  the  maxi- 
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mum  of  educational  results 
with  a  minimum  of  expendi- 
tnre.  The  growth  of  cotton 
mills  and  other  industries  in 
the  South,  while  making  for 
general  progress,  has  in- 
volved some  incidental  evils, 
sach  as  the  considerable  em- 
ployment of  child  labor.  This 
will  sooner  or  later  be  ended 
by  the  application  of  such 
factory  acts  as  exist  in  Eng- 
land and  in  our  Northern 
States.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that 
New  England  capitalists,  who 
lai^Iy  own  these  Southern 
mills,  are  to  some  extent  en- 
gaged in  thwarting  the  ef- 
forts of  humane  Southern  „^i,  waoobs  foi 
people>  in  their  endeavors  to 
secure  proper  legislation  on  this  subject.  The 
important  thing  to  note  is  the  splendid  deter- 
mination and  spirit  of  the  movement  which  ia 
opposing  child  labor,  and  which  is  certain  to  win 
its  cause  in  the  near  future.  We  have  such 
questions  in  one  form  or  another  always  with  us, 
and  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  continued 
progress.  It  is  reassuring,  therefore,  to  note,  upon 
the  whole,  that  there  is  a  steady  improvement 
in  social  conditions  in  this  and  in  other  regards. 
Child  labor  laws  need  revision  and  better  enforce- 
ment ill  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 


{Leading  »dvnCBt«  of  laws  agalnat  child  labor  In  factories.) 


"Fret  Daiiu  ^^  publish  an  article  in  this  number 
trti- and  Karai  of  the  Review  upoQ  the  remarkable 
Protnu.  progress  that  our  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment has  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  free  -  delivery  system  to  rural 
communities.  A  movement  of  this  kind  once 
entered  upon  cannot  well  be  checked.  Such 
advantages  cannot  be  arbitrarily  extended  to  a 
few  favored  districts  without  clamor  for  like 
favors  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  postal 
innovation  well  illustrates  the  steadily  improv- 
ing outlook  in  the  United  States  for  life  in  the 
farming  regions  and  away  from  the  great 
population  centers.  With  better  roads,  better 
schools,  the  increase  of  cooperative  enterprises 
like  butter  and  cheese  factories,  the  telephone, 
and  many  other  of  the  modern  methods  and  de- 
vices that  are  making  life  easier  and  plessanter 
in  the  country,  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  a  fresh  zeal  for 
agricultural  education  and  rural  science,  and 
some  prospects  that  there  may  be  established  a 
reasonable  balance  between  city  and  country. 
Constantly  increasing  numbers  of  city  dwellers 
are  finding  it  possible  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  in  the  country,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increasing  number  of  people  from 
the  country  spend  occasional  vacations  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  Thus,  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages that  belong  to  each  mode  of  life  are 
becoming  better  distributed. 

As   for    our   cities,   with   all   their   . 
'^tHecKlii'  ^^^^^^  ^'^'5  shortcomings,  they  are  in 

many  ways  better  places  for  their  in- 
habitants to  live  in  than  they  used  to  be.  B'or 
one  thing,  they  are  spreading  over  more  ground, 
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and  tra-nsit  facilities  are  accelerating  the  subur- 
ban tendency.  The  electric  trolley  is  adding 
large  fresh-air  zones  to  all  of  our  populous  towns 
and  helping,  in  a  marked  manner,  to  lower  the 
average  death  rate.  In  old  days,  in  all  of  our 
cities,  the  death  rate  was  larger  than  the  birth 
rate,  and  population  was  only  maintained  by  ac- 
cessions from  without.  That  condition  is  com- 
pletely changed,  and  improved  sanitation  and 
better  understanding  of  public  and  private  rules 
of  living  tend  to  give  us  a  lowering  death  rate, 
large  exemption  from  epidemics,  and  a  prevail- 
ingly vigorous  and  well- favored  town  population. 
New  York  has  been  the  most  congested  of  our 
great  cities,  but  the  past  year  has  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  which  are  to  bring  about  an 
almost  revolutionary  improvement  in  the  hous- 
ing conditions  of  the  people. 

Not  only  is  the  main  underground 

fngM9u!Vork.  ^^^^^'^^  system  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  but  there  has  been  adopt- 
ed a  plan  which  is  to  give  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  a  vast  terminal  station  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  with  a  tunnel  connecting  Man- 
hattan Island  with  New  Jersey  and  the  American 
continent  to  the  westward,  and  with  Brooklyn 
and  LouK  Island  to  the  east.  This  project,  to- 
gether with  t:.nother  tunnel  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  trolley  lines,  will  make  it  feasible 
for  many  more  New  Yorkers  to  live  in  New 
Jersey  suburbs,  while,  with  new  bridges  and 
rapid-transit  tunnels  now  under  construction  or 
definitely  agreed  upon,  the  residential  develop- 
ment of  Long  Island  will  be  enormdtis.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  system,  moreover, 
has  within  the  past  year  decided  upon  a  plan 
for  greatly  increasing  its  terminal  facilities  in 
New  York,  and  for  bringing  in  its  suburban  as 
well  as  its  through  trains  by  electricity.  Its 
projected  improvements  will  add  greatly  to  the 
transit  facilities  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Thus, 
Manhattan  Island  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
become  a  place  for  the  concentration  of  offices 
and  business  enterprises,  hotels,  theaters,  and 
public  places  of  various  sorts,  while  population 
will  spread  itself  over  increasing  suburban  areas. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  assumed 
^MaJoTio^.  *  metropolitan  character  of  such  im- 
portance that  its  chief  affairs  are  no 
longer  of  merely  local  interest.  Its  well-doing 
or  its  ill-doing  must  in  some  measure  concern 
the  whole  country.  Even  where  its  problems 
are  peculiar  rather  than  typical,  they  concern, 
after  all,  a  city  that  in  some  sense  belongs  to  the 
nation  at  large.    "This  year  it  is  to  go  through 


one  of  its  biennial  municipal  campaigns.  The 
chief  organized  factors  in  the  recurring  fight  for 
supremacy  in  city  government  are  already  car«- 
fully  preparing  for  the  contest.  With  January 
1,  Seth  Low  completes  his  first  year  as  mayor, 
following  the  Tammany  administration  of  Van 
Wyck.  Mr.  Low  has  been  handicapped  in  many 
ways.  The  civil-service  laws  and  conditions  are 
such  that  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  weed 
out  inferior  and  unworthy  public  servants  and 
replace  them  with  honest  and  efficient  men.  The 
mayor  had  full  authority,  however,  to  name  the 
heads  of  departments,  and,  as  we  explained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  his  choices  were  re- 
markably good.  In  our  opinion,  his  administra- 
tion has,  in  its  principal  methods  and  results, 
been  a  gratifying  success.  The  police  situation 
has  been  the  most  difficult  to  cope  with,  prin- 
cipally through  conditions  that  no  man  as  chief 
of  police  could  in  one  year  have  overcome. 
Colonel  Partridge,  who  had  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  police,  now  retires,  —  for  reasons 
of  ill-health  in  part,  and  also  in  part  because  his 
management  has  been  criticised  as  lacking  in 
vigor.  Nobody  has  said  a  word  reflecting  upon 
his  character  or  his  intelligence. 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  the  head 
/Ifw^SflJi'iX'*  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  made  a  valua- 

ble  review  late  m  November  of  the 
Work  of  the  new  administration  by  departments. 
His  summing  up  was  a  remarkable  tribute.  Even 
in  the  police  department,  he  found  that  mVch  had 
been  done  to  make  things  better.  High  praise, 
backed  up  with  ample  facts  and  figures,  is  ac- 
corded to  the  work  of  the  board  of  education,  that 
of  the  health  department,  that  of  the  department 
of  water,  gas,  and  electricity,  the  park  department, 
the  department  of  charities,  that  of  correction, 
the  new  tenement-house  department,  the  dock 
department,  and  other  branches  of  the  service. 
The  New  York  public  is  particularly  fond  of 
sensational  events  ;  and  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  the  various  departments 
6f  municipal  government  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly spectacular  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  New 
York  newspapers  print  scores  of  columns  about 
some  ineffectual  raid  upon  an  alleged  gambling, 
house,  while  the  public  knows  almost  nothing 
about  the  amazingly  fine  work  of  the  health  de- 
partment, by  which  thousands  of  lives  are  saved, 
or  of  the  improvements  in  the  educational  de- 
partment, which  are  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
future  of  scores  of  thousands  of  children.  "We 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mayor  Low's 
administration  by  far  the  best  in  the  history  of 
New  York  since  it  attained  any  degree  of  metro- 
politan importance. 
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Apropos  of  the  unprecedented  recent 
"ufminKta  increase  in.  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
''*'*■  certain  parts  of  New  York,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  fact  that  tlie  authorities 
liave  now  determined  to  assess  real  estate  upou 
the  basis  of  full  valuation.  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
n^ie  has  come  home  from  Europe  to  enter  his 
splendid  new  home  on  upi)er  Fifth  Avenue  ; 
and  we  make  this  allusion  to  his  New  York 
house  because  it  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
the  building  department  reports,  for  the  past 
year,  only  forty  or  fifty  new  private  residences 
on  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  build- 
ing of  individual  residencea  has  practically 
ceased  within  what  was  formerly  New  York 
City.  Immense  business  blocks,  hotels,  and 
apartment  houses  have  been  going  up  by  the 
hundreds,  and  population  has  been  growing 
apace  ;  but  the  people  of  Manhattan  Island  are 
dwelling  more  and  more  in  tenement-houses 
and  apartment  buildings.  The  separate  house 
belongs  to  the  dwellers  north  of  the  Harlem 
River,  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  and  New  Jersey  suburbs.  Most 
of  the  few  houses  now  built  from  year  to  year 
belong  to  men  of  great  wealth. 

,  ^  The  new  municipal  code  of  Ohio  went 
Cmffar  into  effect  on  Noveraber  15.  It  had 
""'"■  been  prepared,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture called  by  reason  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State.  Ohio's  constitution 
requires  that  cities  should  be  chartered  under 


the  terms  of  general  law.  Ingenious  evasions 
by  the  Legislature  had  gradually  built  up  for 
each  city  a  separate  code  of  charter  legislation, 
so  that  no  two  municipalities  in  Ohio  were  gov- 
erned alike.  The  new  system  cannot  he  given 
unqualified  praise  ;  it  lacks  scientific  balance, 
and  fails  to  focus  responsibility.  The  English 
system,  which  centers  everything  in  one  board 
of  directors  called  the  town  council,  is  the  sim- 
plest form  of  city  government  ;  and  in  the  long 
run,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  best. 
The  American  method  has  been  to  divide  au- 
thority between  an  elected  municipal  council 
and  the  mayor,  with  a  strong  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  centralize  in  the  mayor  an  almost  com- 
plete and  unrestricted  power  of  appointment  and 
of  control  over  executive  business.  The  new 
Ohio  plan  is  hard  to  classify,  and  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, except  as  it  is  examined  concretely. 
There  is  a  council,  which  in  the  large  towns  is 
principally  elected  from  wards,  with  a  small 
proportion  elected  on  general  ticket.  The  mayor, 
of  course,  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  he  has 
considerable  power  of  appointment  and  removal, 
and  has  a  veto  power  upon  the  acts  of  the  council. 

But  it  is  neither  in  the  hands  of  the 
^ji£'o»M'm"' "^"y*"'  ''<"^  y^^   '*•  *^^  "^y  council 

that  the  principal  administrative  au- 
thority is  reposed,  but  rather  in  a  separate  body 
called  the  board  of  public  service,  consisting  of 
three  or  five  members  electod  by  the  people  on 
general  ticket,  having  charge  of  all  public  works 
and  contracts,  with  an  immense  appointive  power 
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and  authority  to  fix  both  the  numbers  and  the 
pay  of  the  people  employed.  The  only  check, 
we  are  told,  that  the  council  has  upon  this  board 
lies  in  the  council's  general  power  to  refuse  ap- 
propriations of  money.  The  chiefs  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  But  there  is  also  a  so-called  board  of 
safety,  which  seems  to  have  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  both  fire  and  police  departments. 
This  is  a  board  of  small  membership,  not  elected 
by  the  people,  like  the  public  service  board,  but 
appointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to  confirmation 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council.  The  Ohio 
enactment  is,  of  course,  a  well-intended  instru- 
ment, with  many  meritorious  provisions.  Our 
one  sweeping  criticism  of  it  is  that  it  does  not 
center  responsibility  anywhere,  and  that  some  of 
its  attempts  to  protect  the  people  against  them- 
selves by  mechanical  devices  will  be  found  more 
embarrassing  than  useful.  The  important  thing 
after  all  is  not  so  much  the  mechanism  of  muni- 
cipal government  as  the  way  in  which  the  citi- 
zens use  whatever  system  they  have.  Any  kind 
of  municipal  machinery  can  be  made  proehictive 
of  good  results  in  the  hands  of  good  men. 

g^^  ^  ,^  In  Chicago,  a  so-called  New  Charter 
Municipal  Convention,  made  up  of  men  of  local 
Situation,  prominence,  was  at  work  last  month 
devising  plans  for  making  possible  a  much- 
needed  improvement  of  Chicago's  municipal  sys- 
tem, together  with  radical  changes  in  the  financial 
and  taxation  methods,  to  give  the  city  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  In  order  that  the  Legislature 
may  make  the  desired  charter  changes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  Illinois  State  constitution. 
A  mayoralty  election  occurs  in  the  coming  spring, 
and  two  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion came  out  last  month.  One  of  these  is  Mr. 
John  M.  Harlan,  son  of  Justice  Harlan, .  who 
made  so  remarkable  a  run  for  the  mayoralty  as 
an  independent  candidate  in  1897  ;  the  other 
candidate  is  Mr.  Graeme  Stewart,  who  is  the 
Illinois  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  It  is  thought  quite  possible  that 
the  present  Democratic  mayor.  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son, may  run  for  a  fourth  term. 

,  From  St.  Louis  came  the  news  last 

stabies'^of  month  that  on  December  19  five 
at.  Louis,  jnore  boodlers,  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  which  is  the  lower  branch 
of  the  city's  legislative  body,  were  sentenced  to 
terms  of  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  taking 
bribes.  It  was  shown  that  they  belonged  to  a 
group  of  men  who  had  combined  to  grant  the 
Suburban  Railway  franchise  in  return  for  a  fund 
of  $75,000   supplied  by  the  promoters  of  tliat 


enterprise.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  attempt  to 
punish  bribe-givers  and  bribe-takers  in  St.  Louis, 
thirteen  men  have  been  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced. Nothing  so  sweeping,  perhaps,  in  the 
way  of  exposure  of  wrongdoing  has  occurred  in 
any  American  city  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
"  Tweed  Ring  "  in  New  York.  It  had  been  well 
known  for  some  years  that  in  both  branches  of 
the  Municipal  Assembly  were  corrupt  combines, 
organized  for  granting  franchises  and  priv- 
ileges. Just  one  year  ago,  a  new  circuit  at- 
torney, Mr.  Joseph  W.  Folks,  a  young  man  only 
thirty -two  years  old,  came  into  office.  He  be- 
gan a  single-handed  fight  against  tremendous 
odds.  The  reputable  business  men  of  St.  Louis, 
for  the  most  part,  did  not  dare  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  stirring  up  of  a  situation 
that  might  have  very  wide  bearings.  Mr.  Folks 
began  to  investigate,  and  then  to  prosecute,  with 
great  results  to  show  for  a  year's  brave  work. 
Besides  the  men  who  have  been  convicted,  many 
others  are  under  indictment,  and  others  have  fled. 

^^  After   all,  it  is   not   the  city  which 

Truth  About  eventually  exposes  and  punishes  its 
Minneapolis,  ^ascals  that  is  in  so  sorry  a  plight  as 
the  city  which  goes -on  comfortably  and  smugly, 
either  condoning  or  ignoring  the  bad  condi- 
tions that  prevail.  Minneapolis,  for  example, 
has  had  much  unpleasant  notoriety  as  a  result  of 
the  misdeeds  of  the  recent  Ames  administration ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  Northwestern 
city  is  worse  than  others,  or  even  as  bad  as 
most.  The  fact  is  that  Minneapolis,  upon  the 
whole,  has  been  one  of  the  most  reputable  and 
well-conducted  cities  in  the  entire  country.  The 
election  of  Ames  as  mayor  was  due,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  the  curious  working  of  the  new 
primary  law,  which  unexpectedly  gave  him  the 
Republican  nomination, — a  result  almost  as  ab- 
surd as  would  be  the  nomination  of  Richard 
Croker  by  the  Republicans  of  New  York. 
Ames  had  previously  served  several  terms  as 
Democratic  mayor,  and  had  run  the  city  in 
avowed  imitation  of  New- York  Tammany 
methods.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Minne- 
apolis that  the  misdeeds  of  the  administration 
last  year  were  promptly  exposed  and  punished. 
The  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  was  served 
out  by  the  president  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Jones, 
a  man  whose  ability  and  character  would  do 
honor  to  any  city  in  the  world.  Mr.  Jones  re- 
fused to  be  a  candidate  for  mayor  at  the  recent 
election,  but  the  voters  chose  Mr.  Haynes,  a 
Democratic  lawyer.  We  are  assured  that  Mr. 
Haynes  was  elected  by  the  aid  of  the  independ- 
ent vote  purely  on  merit,  the  Republican  ticket 
otherwise  prevailing  by  a  large  majority. 
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Congress  entered  upon  its  work  witli 
^"Sfmii'  "'  unusual  earnestneaa  and  diligence  at 

the  beginning  of  December,  meaning 
to  accomplish  more  than  is  usually  done  before 
the  Christmas  vacation.  The  appropriation  bills 
were  well  advanced  in  committee,  and  one  or 
two  important  ones  were  passed  tlirough  both 
houses,  with  othera  reported  and  under  con- 
sideration. The  pension  bill,  which  went  through 
with  tittle  delay,  calls  for  practically  $140,000,- 
000,  this  being  about  the  usual  amount.  The 
total  estimates, — that  is  to  say,  the  amounts  asked 
for  altogether  by  the  different  departments  of 
the  executive  government, —  amount  to  almost 
$600,000,000.  The  present  and  prospective  rev- 
enues of  the  Government  are  ample,  in  apite  of 
the  recent  sacrifice  of  the  special  taxes  levie<i  for 
Spanish -American  War  purposes.  There  have 
been  important  hearings  before  many  commit- 
tees, and  a  good  deal  of  business  of  first-class 
importance  is  under  serious  consideration  this 
winter  at  Washington.  The  Senate  last  month 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  Statehood  qurs 
tion,  discussed  in  our  December  number,  and  the 
House  showed  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of 
regulating  the  trusts  and  corporations. 

We  have  little  need  to  take  up  again 
imd  CMi'it.  *'  length  the    subject  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  except  to  report  briefly  the  situation  at 
Washington.     The  committee  of  which  Senator 
Beveridge  is  chairman  made  an  admirable  re- 
port,  based  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of 
facts  and  upon  broad 
principles    of    states- 
manship and   C'onsti- 
tutionai  history.    The 
report   recommended 
the  restoration  of  old 
lines  by  bringing  to- 
gether Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory 
into  one    common- 
wealth, which  should 
be  promptly  admitted 
to  the  Union.     This 
was  wholly  wise  and 
right    from   every 

standpoint,  and  to  our  bun.  KNtiTE  nblbon 

ample  knowledge  it  is  ^yfj,^  introduced  the  biU  (or 
in  accordance  with  the  admlsalon  of  Oklahoma.) 
the  wishes  and  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  who  represent 
the  best  public  opinion.  The  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  was  presented  and  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  in  a 
cogent  speech.     The  majority  of  the  comiiiittoe 


further  reported  its  most  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  the  proposal  to  admit  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  The  summarized  report,  together 
with  the  volume  of  printed  evidence,  will  suffice 
to  convince  any  disinterested  person  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  objections  to  the  present  admission 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  debate  is  to 
be  taken  up  again  on  January  5.  There  has 
been  an  immense  amount  of  lobbying  and  log- 
rolling in  favor  of  admission,  and  Senator  Quay, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  meas- 
ure, declares  that  be  has  on  his  list  enough 
Senators  to  make  the  passage  of  the  bill  certain. 

*//(  th  ■'■^  ''^^^  ^®  '^^  *'**^ — which  we  doubt 
Prtaidtnt  — the  responsibility  will  have  to  be 
Vtta  tue  Bill  7  f^ced  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
Omnibus  bill  was  logrolled  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  very  little  consideration. 
The  clause  in  the  last  Republican  national  plat- 
form in  favor  of  the  "  early  "  admission  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  was  slipped  in, — as  minor 
provisions  are  often  inserted  in  such  platforms, — 
by  the  alertness  of  a  few  interested  parties  like 
Mr.  Quay,  and  it  altogether  escaped  scrutiny  and 
discussion.  Tt  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that 
its  accidental  presence  thafe  made  it  any  essen- 
tial part  of  the  creed  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  inteUigence  and  best  sentiment  of  Repub- 
licans throughout  the  whole  country  are  abso- 
lutely against  the  Statehood  project  The  Dem- 
ocrats are  supporting  Statehood  for  strictly 
party  reasons,  which  everybody  familiar  with 
politics  undertands.  The  Republican  Senators 
who  are  committed  to  the  bill  are  not  regarded 
as  supporting  it  upon  public  grounds,  but  in 
fulfillment  of  pledges  either  given  inadvertently 
at  some  former  time,  or  else  on  personal  or  so- 
called  logrolling  considerations.  If  President 
Roosevelt  should  veto  the  bill,  the  country  would 
accept  the  result  with  genuine  satisfaction.  The 
country  is,  in  fact,  entirely  prepared  for  a  veto. 
It  would  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  shocked,  if  the 
President  should  allow  the  Omnibus  bill  to  be- 
come a  law. 

Tht  Tru  t  ^'  '^  "*  y^'  ^^^  uncertain  what 
Qutation  at  CoD^ress  will  do  about  the  trust 
**'"'"''"■  question.  The  House  last  month 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  in  the  further  attempt  to 
enforce  the  kSherman  anti-trust  law  as  it  stands. 
The  vote  was  taken  on  the  ITth,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, and  was  forced  by  the  Democrats  as  an 
amendment  during  the  debate  on  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill.  Mean- 
while, a  very  large  number  of  general  measures 
relating  to  trusts  had  been  introduced  in  both 
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hoasee   and    referred    to    committees.      In    the 

House,  these  bills  have  gone  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  they  have,  in  turn,  been  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  to  deal  with  that  par- 
ticular question,  consisting  of  Mr.  Littlefield,  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Overstreet,  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Powers, 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  De  Armond,  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Alabama.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  Congress  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  increase 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  deal  with  corpora- 
tions doing  interstate  business.  The  prevailing 
Republican  opinion  seems  to  be  moving  toward 
the  suggestions  made  by  Attorney-General  Knoz 
several  months  ago,  in  his  speech  at  Pittsburg. 
Mr.  Knox  holds  that  Congress  has  more  power 
than  has  yet  been  drawn  upon,  and  that  it  will 
be  in  order  to  make  some  amendments  to  exist- 
ing laws.  The  House  sub-committee  quite  early 
in  its  deliberations  last  month  agreed  upon  a 
leading  feature  of  the  bill  it  was  preparing. 
This  feature  is  a  provision  for  publicity  through 
compulsory  reports  of  certain  corporations  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  amounts 
to  a  virtual  adoption  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  Mr.  Littlefield's  measure,  about  which  a 
good  deal  has  been  said  for  several  months. 

The  Littlefield  plan  provides  that 
^tlt^'tim.  ^^^T  corporation  or  joint-stock  com- 
pany doing  interstate  business  shall 
make  an  annual  return  of  certain  prescribed  in- 
formation, similar  in  some  respects  to  the  reports 
that  corporations  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  for  example,  make  to  the  State 
authorities.  Mr.  Littlefield  for  a  time  was  re- 
garded rather  as  a  free  lance  and  an  independent 
factor  than  an  authorized  spokesman  for  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  the  trusts,  but  since  the  November 
elections  seemed  so  fully  to  sustain  the  position 
of  President  Roosevelt  both  on  trusts  in  general 
and  on  the  anthracite  monopoly  in  particular, 
Mr.  Little  fie  Id's  position  has  been  altogetlier 
changed.  More  than  any  other  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  is  now  regarded  as 
in  a  position  to  draft,  and  to  push  to  a  success- 
ful vote,  an  important  measure' for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  great  corporations.  The  new  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  Mr.  Jenkins, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  succeeds  to  that  post  by  vir- 
■  tue  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ray,  of  New  York, 
who  was  appointed  to  a  United  States  District 
judgeship  by  President  Roosevelt.  But  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  a  vast  amount  of  gen- 
eral business  to  attend  to.  and  the  trust  question 
will  doubtless  be  left  largely  to  the  management 
of  the  sub-committee  beaded  by  Mr.  Littlefield. 


The  Senate  will,  of  course,  deal  with 
'^%Vita(».'**  ^^^  subject  in  its  own  way.  Mr. 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  has  himself 
prepared  a  trust  bill,  which  he  received  permis- 
sion to  file  during  the  vacation  in  order  that  it 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  on  its  reas- 
sembling early  in  January.  One  thing  is  more 
apparent  each  month. ^ — namely,  that  the  merits 
and  the  demerits  of  the  so-called  trust  methods 
of  doing  business  are  being  better  understood 


HOS.  CRARLKB  S.  UTIUtmu).  Ot  lUIIIE. 

all  the  time.  Some  simple  steps  in  legislation 
looking,  first,  toward  greater  publicity  and.  sec- 
ond, toward  the  prevention  of  a  few  definite 
evils,  might  doubtless  be  taken  at  once  without 
detriment.  Anything  very  elaborate  or  novel 
could  not  at  present  be  carried  through  the 
Senate,  and  would  probably  in  any  case  be  pre- 
mature and  unwise. 

j^^  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  impor- 
Tariff  and  tant  direct  action  about  the  tarilT  is  go- 
tin-prttitg.  j^^  j^  i^g  j^[.^„  j^jg  .^^.j^(er_  altliough 
one  or  two  slight  amendments  may  be  passed, 
and  some  important  Wginnings  of  indirect  modi- 
fication through  reciprocity  treaties  may  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  likely,  for  example,  that  the  tariff  on 
anthracite  coal  will  be  abolished.  A  more  im- 
portant proposition,  though  not  likely  to  pass, 
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(New  ehmlmuD  House  Committee  on  Jadlolary.) 

(ooks  toward  an  arrangement  with  England  and 
Canada  for  free  trade  in  coal  of  all  kinds  across 
the  line  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States.  Senator  Cullom,  now  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relatione  Committee,  hegan  the  session 
by  a  resolute  attempt  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
the  long-delayed  reciprocity  treaty  with  France. 
He  met,  however,  with  discouraging  opposition 
from  some  of  the  foremost  Republican  Senators. 
The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Newfoundland,  to 
which  we  referred  last  month,  isnot  finding  favor 
with  the  representatives  of  the  fishery  interests 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  fishermen  of 
Gloucester  have  gone  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  force  to  oppose  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  "We  have  as  yet  no  indica 
tion  as  to  the  resulL  The  New  England  Senators, 
however,  stand  behind  their  fishermen. 

Reciprocity  with  Cuba,  however, 
^fnau'    ^^""^    ^    ^    altogether    probable. 

With  the  friendly  and  skillful  aid 
of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Blisa,  who  was  sent  to  Ha- 
vana for  the  purpose,  the  Cubans  overhauled 
onr  draft  of  a  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  until 
it  was  acceptable  to  them  and  was  duly  approved 
by  the  Havana  authorities.  In  this  shape  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  by  President  Roosevelt 


on  December  17,  It  is  understood  that  as  re- 
gards sugar  the  measure  provides  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  on  the  Cuban  product  from 
existing  Dingley  tariff  rates.  Important  recip- 
rocal concessions,  of  course,  are  made  upon  a 
variety  of  American  commodities  entering  the 
Cuban  ports.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect 
that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  treaty,  although  a 
dispute  exists  between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
as  to  the  finaf  steps  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a 
treaty  that  affects  the  public  revenues.  The 
treaty-making  power  is  lodged  by  Congress  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  who  acts  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  But  the  initia- 
tion of  revenue  measures,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  reciprocity  treaty  that  modifies  import  duties 
is  certainly  a  revenue  measure.  This  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  houses  is  not  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  delay  an  arrangement  with  Cuba. 

PtDbitmi »/  ^^  ^^^r  very  little  from  the  Philip- 
tht  Philip-  pines  nowadays,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
'^""-  inferred  that  no  news  is  good  news, 
— that  is  to  say,  that  matters  are  running  on 
with  comparative  smoothness.  The  great  diffi- 
culties now  to  be  fB,ced  there  seem  to  be  eco- 
nomic rather  than  political  or  military.  Secre- 
tary Root  and  the  Philippine  Commission  have 
worked  out  an  excellent  constabulary  system, 
quasi -military  in  its  character,  making  very  large 
employment  of  natives  as  peace  officers.  It  is 
planned  to  detail  to  some  extent  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  army  to  hold  permanent 
positions  in  the  Philippine  constabulary,  and 
the  recommendation, — in  which  the  army,  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion all  concur, — seems  to  meet  with  favor  in 
Congress.  Under  Governor  Taft  and  his  able 
associates,  the  civil  administration  is  reasonably 
successful,  and  progress  is  reported  in  many  di- 
rections. Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  has  retired,  and  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  exceptionally  able  educator,  Mr. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  of  Indiana,  who  carried  to  the 
Philippines  a  high  reputation  as  a  normal-school 
man,  which  he  has  since  increased  by  the  ability 
he  has  shown  in  establishing  and  supervising 
normal  instruction  in  the  archipelago. 

Ur  ert  ^'  ^'"  ^^  remembered  that  Congress 
Icontmie  at  the  last  session  fixed  the  tariff  rates 
"""•""■  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  at  7.j  per  cent,  of  those  regularly 
proposed  by  the  Dingley  law.  It  is  now  urgently 
asked  by  the  Philippine  Commission  that  these 
tariff  rates  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent. 
Chairman  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and  Moans  Com- 
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mittee.  reported  this  bill  favorably  on  December 
17.     The  Democrats  favored  the  removal  of  all 
duties  and  the  establishment  of  free  trade  be' 
tween  this  country  and  the  Philippines.     The 
Republicans  favored  the  retention  of  a  '25  per 
cent,  duty,  because  low  enough  not  to  obstruct 
trades,  while  rendering  very  material  assistance 
to  the    Philippine   treasury.      Vice -Gov.    Luke 
E.  Wright,  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  who 
spent  much  of  last  month  in  Washfngton,  strong- 
ly urged  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,   and   tlie 
measure  will  doubtless  become  a  law  in  the  Dear 
future.    General   Wright 
was    not    alone    insistent 
upon  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing something  to  establish 
a    satisfactory    currency 
situation    in  the   islands. 
Great  confusiou  has  arisen 
lately  as  a  result  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver.    In 
one  form    or  another,   it 
has  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessaiy  to    establish   the 
gold  standard  in  the  isl- 
ands.    Our    presence    in 
the  Philippines,  while  in 
some  respects  vindicated 
by  results,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess until  it  has  relieved 
the   present  paralysis  of 
agriculture  and  commerce 
and  brought  about  a  state 
of  prosperity  not  simply 
normal  but  in  advance  of 
anything  ever  known  be- 
fore.    The  proposed  tariff  pRorwaoa  . 
measure  will  help,  and  a 

proper  adjustment  of  the  currency  trouble  will 
be  of  still  more  use.  The  labor  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  afford  difficulties,  however,  and  to  this 
topic  Professor  J enks  gives  much  consideration 
in  his  thoroughgoing  report  on  certain  economic 
questions  in  the  far  East.  Professor  Jenka  re- 
gards it  as  highly  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Philippines  that  there  should  be  a  prompt  intro- 
duction of  American  and  f  oi-eign  capital,  with  rail- 
road-building and  the  opening  up  of  mines  and 
the  cstabliahmpnt  of  enterprises  in  a  large  way. 
But  the  difficulty  of  getting  efficient  labor  seems 
to  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  enterprises. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  with  certain  restrictions, 
to  open  the  doors  again  to  tlie  incoming  of 
Chinese  coolie  laborers.  This  proposal  has  met 
not  only  with  newspaper  criticism  in  this  country, 
but  with  organized  opposition  from  labor  unions 
and  other  representative  butlies. 


Professor  Jenks  had  been  appointed 
i/enkt'Pro-    in  August,  190 1 ,  as  special   commis- 
'""'*■       sioner  of  the  War  Department  to  re- 
port upon    economic   questions,   particularly  in 
the  English  and  Dutch  colonies  of  the  Orient. 
Our  readers  have  had  the  benefit,  in  two  recent 
articles,  of  Professor  Jenks'  observations  in  the 
East.     His  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  deab 
especially  with  currency  systems,  labor,  taxation, 
and  police  systems.     It  is  a  very  compact  and 
careful  review  of  the  subjects  it  takes  up.     It 
indorses    Mr.-  Conant's    recommendations  as  to 
Philippine    currency    re- 
form,—  which,  in   the 
main,  are  doubtless  to  be 
approved  by  Congress  this 
winter.    Ita  most  striking 
contribution  is  in  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  labor  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  its 
conclusions  may  be  wise. 
It  advocates  a  system  of 
registration  of  Chinese  la- 
borers and   their  admis- 
sion to  the  Philippines  on 
the  plan  of  a  three  years' 
contract  system.  Perhaps, 
however,  its  most  impor- 
tant statements  and  pro- 
posals are  those  that  relate 
to  the  land  tax  and  land 
tenure.     The    recommen- 
dations  are  intended  to 
protect  the  native  Filipino 
landowners  and  to  devel- 
op their  prosperity.     Mr. 
Jenks,   in  his   discussion 
.  w.  jxflKs.  of  the  police  system,  pays 

a  high  compliment  to  what 
be  calls  the  already  splendid  force  of  the  con- 
stabulary of  the  Philippines.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  triumphs  of  the  War  Department  under 
the  administration  of  Secretary  Root. 

^  .  ,  The  matters  of  most  importance  in 
CA/e/  Im.-  the  Secretary's  annual  report  are 
""''  those  dealing  with  the  creation  of  an 
army  general  staff  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
militia  system  of  the  country.  These  matters  in- 
volve profound  changes  and  are  of  permanent 
consequence.  If,  as  seems  probable,  Congress 
should  adopt  Mr.  Root's  suggestions  in  both 
regards,  it  will  have  participated,  this  winter,  in 
constructive  statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  His 
general-staff  system  is  intended  to  rid  us  of  that 
sort  of  perplexing  duality  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  general    acting  as  commander-in-chief,   re- 
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garding  Himself  as  at  the  head  of  (he  army 
administration,  and  a  Constitutional  authority 
reposed  in  the  President  to  act  as  commander- 
in-chief,  carrying  on  military  administration 
through  the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  change  desired  by  Secretary  Root  would 
make  the  commanding  general  a  chief  of  staff. 
All  the  heads  of  the  supply  departments  would 
report  directly  to  the  chief  of  staff  rather  than 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  "War. 

j^^        In  actual  practice,  the  change  gives 

Desired      the  chief  of  staff  decidedly  greater 

staff  System,  j^^q^  ^han  is  now  exercised  by  the 

commanding  general  of  the  army  ;  but  it  gets 
rid  of  that  traditional  parallelism  of  military  and 
civil  authority  that  one  finds  in  the  armed  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  that  does  not  at  all  belong 
to  a  republic  like  ours.  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  must  continue  -to  be  regulated 
upon  military  principles  ;  but  its  external  rela- 
tion to  the  country  diould  not  be  different  from 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service, 
but  should — ^in  the  most  direct  and  unambigu- 
ous way — be  subordinated  to  the  President  and 
his  executive  advisers.  General  Schofield  and 
most  of  our  best  army  authorities  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  Secretary  Root*s  plan.  General  Miles 
is  opposed  to  the  plan.  General  Miles,  however, 
will  retire  in  six  or  seven  months,  and  it  is 
Secretary  Root's  desire  that  his  proposed  new 
system  should  not  be  put  into  effect  until  after 
General  Miles'  retirement.  The  successor  of 
General  Miles  is  to  be  General  Young,  who,  as 
it  happens,  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Root's  plan,  and 
would  take  the  position  of  chief  of  staff  with 
willingness  and  acceptability. 

Mr.  Root's  other  foremost  recom- 
Hationai  mendation  relates  to  the  militia  sys- 
itihiia.      i^jjj       fjijj'g  jnatter  has  been  under 

consideration  for  some  time.  The  War  Depart- 
ment presented  a  bill  in  the  last  session  which 
secured  a  thorough  convassing  among  the  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  with  their  hearty  approval,  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  House  committee  and  was 
duly  passed  by  the  House.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  General  Hawley,  long  chairman 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  but  now,  we 
much  regret  to  say,  seriously  ill  and  absent — ^it 
is  feared  permanently  —  from  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  National 
Guard  more  efficient  than  ever  before,  to  make 
it  the  great  school  for  the  volunteer  soldier,  and 
to  bring  it  into  closer  relations  than  ever  with 
the  regular  army  in  the  defensive  system  of  the 
country.     To  that  end  it  is  to  be  furnished  with 


the  same  arms  used  by  the  regular  army,  is  to 
participate  in  tlie  army  manoeuvres  and  field 
exercises  each  year,  and  is  to  receive  honorable 
recognition  in  such  ways  as  would  make  young 
men  the  more  willing  to  belong  to  militia  organ- 
izations. Mr.  Root's  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  creation  of  a  militia  especially  trained  to 
join  in  the  work  of  coast  defense,  and  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  care  and  use  of  big  guns  and  the 
machinery  of  fortifications,  are  of  particular  in- 
terest. He  mentions  with  commendation  the 
work  of  the  Fix'st  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery, 
praises  the  Connecticut  artillery  organization 
which  took  part  in  the  recent  seacoast  manoeu- 
vres, mentions  the  Thirteenth  New  York  Heavy 
Artillery,  and  advises  the  further  development 
of  these  special  branches  of  the  militia. 


Supporting 


It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  find  the 
Ourin'nTsier  Well  -  considered  suggestions  of  the 
of  Finance,    j^^g^^g  Qf  ^\^q  executive  departments 

received  in  so  business-like  a  manner  as  Con- 
gress seems  disposed  to  accord  them  in  the  pres- 
ent session.  Secretary  Shaw's  annual  report, 
which  covers  many  topics  with  fascinating 
lucidity  and  directness,  strongly  urges  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  of  elastic  bank  currency  to  meet 
such  money  stringencies  as  have  recently  oc- 
curred. This  recommendation  has  been  acted 
upon  promptly  by  the  House,  and  Mr.  Fowler, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  reported  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days an  excellent  bill  allowing  banks  to  issue 
credit  currency  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  of 
their  paid-up  and  unimpaired  capital.  The  bill 
makes  proper  safeguards,  and  is  in  the  line  of 
measures  recommended  by  most  of  the  best 
banking  authorities  of  the  country.  Why  such 
a  measure  is  needed  is  exceedingly  well  shown 
in  an  article  in  this  number  of  the  Review  from 
the  p^n  of  Mr.  Conant,  who  describes  the  extraor- 
dinary measures  resorted  to  by  Secretary  Shaw 
during  the  autumn  to  relieve  the  unsatisfied 
demand  for  currency.  The  first  annual  report 
made  by  Mr.  Ridgeley,  the  new  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  among  other  noteworthy  data 
brings  out  the  striking  fact  that  the  growth  of 
banking  capital  in  the  United  States  is  so  great 
as  to  amount  to  almost  one-half  of  that  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  informs  us  that  the  Treasury  holds 
now  about  $500,000,000  of  coined  gold,  which, 
he  says,  "  is  doubtless  more  than  will  be  called  for 
in  a  generation  to  come."  There  is,  besides, 
one-quarter  of  that  amount  on  hand  in  the  form 
of  uncoined  gold  bullion.  Secretary  Shaw  deals 
frankly  with  the  problem  of  the  treasury's  stock 
of  silver,  and  would  make  it  redeemable  in  gold. 
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The  Post  Office  Department  may 
Affai'L  poii*  wi*l^  pride  to  its  increasing 
freedom  from  political  influence  in 
tlie  matter  of  appointments,  especially  in  the 
'fourth-class  post  offices,  in  which,  under  Mr. 
I'ayne's  administration,  the  principle  of  perma- 
nency of  tenure  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
a  tour  years'  rotation,  with  a  surprising  reduc' 
tion  in  the  percentage  of  changes.  Some  inter- 
esting innovations  are  proposed  by  Mr.  Payne, 
such  as  the  placing  of  letter-boxes  on  street  cars. 
Labor  men  oppose  this  idea  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  give  street  cars  the  sanctity  of  United 
States  mail  carriers,  which  might  lead  Uncle 
Sam  to  interfere  with  possible  trolley  strikes. 
The  Post  Office  Department  seems  not  wholly 
agreed  as  yet  upon  the  financial  bearings  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  free-delivery  system.  In 
one  matter  we  tliink  that  the  department  is  ad- 
vocating a  mistaken  and  ill-considered  change. 
It  proposes  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  between 
what  it  calls  "  genuine  newspapers  "  and  other 
periodicals,  withdrawing  from  these  periodicals 
the  present  second-class  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  charging  their  subscribers  at  a  rate  four 
times  as  high  as  would  be  charged  for  news- 
papers. It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  great 
growth  in  the  volume  of  second-class  matter 
carried  through  the  mails,  and  that  it  is  carried 
at  much  less  than  it  appears  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  postal  de- 
partment is  paying  the  railroads  for  carrying  this 
matter  enormously  more  than  ought  to  be  paid. 


What  the  Post  Office  Department  now 
prJoaaai'    pi^poses  is  to   Charge   the  reading 

people  of  the  United  Stales  four  times 
as  much  as  at  present  for  the  distribution  of 
their  periodical  literature,  in  order  to  continue 
an  outrageous  excess  of  compensation  to  the 
great  railroad  monopolies  of  tJie  country  for  do- 
ing their  part  of  the  business.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  us  a  most  arbitrary,  invalid,  and  mis- 
chievous distinction  that  is  proposed  when  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  give  advantages 
to  the  bulky  sensational  Sunday  newspapers  of 
the  country  that  it  would  deny  to  the  religious 
and  general  weeklies,  and  to  the  carefully  edited 
periodicals  which  disseminate  political,  scientific, 
and  other  useful  information.  The  Post  Office 
Department  will  have  to  give  the  country  some 
evidence  of  its  ability  to  make  proper  contracts 
for  carrying  the  mails,  and  to  stem  the  gigantic 
abuses  on  the  sjde  of  its  expenditures,  before  it 
can  expect  the  American  people  to  indorse  ita 
proposal  to  charge  four  times  what  they  now 
pay  for  bringing  to  their  doors  the  periodicals, 
wlietber  agricultural,  scientific,  political,  in- 
formational, or  literary,  that  contribute  so  much 
to  the  education,  the  culture,  and  the  content- 
ment of  American  home  life.  We  may  add  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  newsjia- 
pers  of  the  country  have  ever  asked  or  desired 
a  discrimination  which  fair-minded  editors  would 
all  readily  admit  to  be  without  any  i-easonabie 
basis  whatsoever. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Secre- 
cocM-'t  Ortat  tary  of  the  Interior,  deals  very  pronii- 
Deparimtnt.  nen[|y  ^jfj^  [j^g  subject  of  the  unlaw- 
ful fencing  of  public  lands.  The  Government 
proposes  to  act  rigorously  against  offenders. 
Apropos  of  that  topic,  our  readers  are  particu- 
larly invited  to  read  the  instructive  article  by 
President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  published  in  this  number  of 
the  Review,  on  "The  American  Ox  and  His 
Pasture."  In  view  of  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  the  trust  movement  is  checking  the  spirit 
of  American  invention,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  report  tells  us  that  the  volume 
of  work  in  the  Patent  Office  during  the  past 
year  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  its  history, 
the  total  number  of  applications  filed  having  for 
the  first  time  exceeded  fifty  thousand.  Mr, 
Hitchcock's  report,  as  a  whole,  covers  a  grea.t 
number  of  topics  of  stupendous  magnitiide  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  the  country,  such 
as  irrigation  and  mineral  resources,  the  work  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  national  parks  and  res- 
ervations, and  the  Territories.  The  total  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States  is  now  p!ai-ed  by 
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the  department  at  269,306.     The  progress  of  the 
Indians  toward  cirilizatiou  is  said  to  be  marked. 


(SBcretary  of  the  Interior.) 

The  moat  striking  statement  in  the 
tx^nafm.    report    of    Mr.  Moody,  Secretary  of 

tile  Navy,  is  tlie  one  that  conveys  the 
information  that  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
American  navy,  counting  ships  launched,  under 
construction,  and  authorized  by  acts  of  Con^ 
greas,  has  increased  to  four  times  wiiat  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  army  at 
the  lowest  safe  minimum,  while  continuing  to 
build  up  the  navy.  The  work  of  construction  is 
unfortunately  subject  to  unsatisfactoiy  delays. 
For  some  reason,  American  shipyards  do  not 
seem  to  turn  out  vessels  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
British  and  German  yards.  We  are  in  particu- 
lar need  of  a  greatly  increased  number  of  naval 
officers  to  mau  the  new  ships.  Mr.  Moody 
recommends  the  continuance  without  interrup- 
tion of  the  increase  of  our  vessels,  and  esfwcially 
asks  that  two  new  battleships  should  be  among 
those  to  be  ordered  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Dim  in  tin  ^^  '^  worth  while  to  note  the  follow- 
OarlUtan    ing  tribute  to  Admiral  Dewey  with 
which   Secretary    Moody   closes   his 
splendid  and  spirited  report : 
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I  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledgliig  the 
sympathy,  cooperation,  and  aid  which  I  have  received 
from  the  admiral  of  the  navy.  As  president  ol  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Navy,  his  services  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  department  and  the  fleet.  The  security  o( 
his  own  fame  has  not  lessened  his  Interest  in  the  service 
or  diminished  his  effort  tor  Ita  improvement.  His  zeal- 
ous earnestness  In  the  cause  is  the  good  fortune  of  the 
department,  and  gives  him  an  added  title  to  the  favor 
of  the  nation. 

There  was  a  certain  widespread  satisfaction 
throughout  the  United  States,  last  month,  in  the 
fact  that  Admiral  Dewey  happened  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  our  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and 
European  squadrons,  all  assembled  as  one  great 
American  fleet  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  engaged  in 
certain  winter  manoeuvres  and  naval  games,  at  the 
time  when  the  cooperating  German  and  English 
squadrons  were  off  the  Venezuelan  coast  in  bellig- 
erent array.  There  was  not,  indeed,  the  slightest 
practical  danger  of  any  collision  with  the  United 
Sutes  ;  yet  a  part  of  the  feeling  of  calmness 
and  confidence  that  pervaded  this  country  was 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a 
pretty  good  navy,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  fighting  strength  was  assembled  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Venezuela,  with  Admiral  Dewey  in  com- 
mand. Admiral  Dewey,  last  month,  cabled  the 
following  list  to  show  the  distribution  of  the 
ships  under  his  command  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
day period  : 

Proposed  itinerary  of  vessels  for  Christmas  holidays : 
Keanargc,  Alabama,  MaMac}nisett«,Iowa,  Scorptoji, 


—From  the  Tribuw  (Minneapolis.) 
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to  Trinidad  ;  ininolK,  Indiana,  Bitt,  to  St.  TbomBU ; 
Texas,  to  Potnte  b.  Pitre  ;  Chicago,  Newurk,  Eagle,  to 
CttraQOO ;  San.  Prancisco,  A  Wany,  Waiip,  W  Mayaguez ; 
CinctniuiU,  Atlanta,  Prairie,  tugs  and  torpedo,  to  San 
JusD ;  Culgoa,  to  Mayaguez  and  San  Juan  ;  Otympia, 
Nashville,  Machiaa,  to  St.  Kitta  ;  Detroit,  to  Antigua ; ' 
Mayft/yuKT  and  Vixen,  to  Porto  Rican  wators  and  vi- 
cinity, and  Dolphin  to  Antigua  and  vicinity. 

ntPniUeiit  President  Roosevelt  is  entitled  to 
Hew  Ytar'i  New  Year's  congratulations  on  many 
Compiinnnu.  gj-ounds.  He  is  restored  to  perfect 
health  after  his  trying  experieneea  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  He  and  his  family  are  now 
comfortably  housed  in  a  White  House  that  is 
completely  transformed  as  respects  its  interior 
arrangements,  adornments,  and  fitness  for  the 
purposes  of  a  President's  home.  All  visitors  to 
"Washington  will  naturally  he  interested  in  the 
totally  altered  public  rooms  aa  they  now  appear. 
The  cabinet  room  and  executive  offices,  which 
took  up  a  large  part  of  the  second  floor,  have  been 
removed,  and  the  space  thus  gained  is  restored 
to  private  uses.  A  new  office  for  the  President 
and  the  clerical  force  under  the  President's  sec- 
retary has  been  built  in  a  very  plain  and  simple 
way  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Wliite  House 
grounds,  and  is  connected  with  the  mansion  by 
corridors  which  take  the  place  of  the  old  con- 
servatories. In  his  official  capacity,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  the 
principal  recommendations  of  his  message  to 
Congress  have  been  taken  hold  of  with  energy 
and  good-will.  Some  of  the  chief  sections  of 
that  paper  dealt  with  the  trust  question,  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  question,  the  creation  of  a  de- 
partment of  commerce,  the  legislation  needed 
for  the  Philippines,  the  anny  and  navy,  improved 
currency,  and  so  on. 


From  the  larger  standpoint  of  world 
KtiaiiMt  relations,  the  President  is  to  be  con- 
Abroad,  gratulated  upon  the  maintenance  of 
unbroken  friendliness  with  all  powers,  groat 
and  small,  and  the  undoubted  increase  of  cor- 
diality toward  our  government  on  the  part  of 
the  other  chief  governments  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  growth  both 
of  good  feeling  and  of  good  manners  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  great  states  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  slightest  acerbity  or  unpleasant- 
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nes8  in  the  important  discuBBions  that  were 
taking  place  between  our  State  Department  la*t 
month  and  nunierouB  other  povernmente,  Euro- 
pean and  South  American,  relating  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan situation.  Yet  nobody  could  say  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay  were 
remise  in  their  upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, or  indifferent  to  the  great  desire  of  the 
American  people  that  all  points  in  dispute  slionid 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  We  may  congratu- 
late the  President,  therefore,  upon  hie  adminis- 
tration at  home  as  a  working  euccees  in  all  ite 
departments  and  relationships,  and  upon  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  foreign 
nations,  which  at  the  same  time  understand  him 
to  be  thoroughly  and  aggreeeively  American. 

BOMtf  Besides  the  alterations  of  the  White 
c/lfiMat  House  and  the  modest  new  offices  in 
WatkiKgUi,.  ^hicb  the  President  now  does  busi- 
ness, there  are  other  matters  of  architectural  in- 
tereat  to  be  noted  at  WaBhington,  these,  how- 
ever, being  chiefly  prospective.  For  one  thing, 
both  Houses  have  passed  the  important  measure 
for  a  union  railroad  station  to  be  located  north 
of  the  one  at  present  used  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road.  The  Pennsylvania  road  is  to  remove 
its  tracks  from  the  Mall,  which  it  now  disfigures, 
and  is  to  enter  Washington  by  a  tunnel  between 
the  Capitol  and  Library  buildings.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  to  provide  a  plaza  park  in  front  of 
the  new  monumental  station,  besides  contrib- 
uting t2, 000, 000  toward  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment, the  railroads  paj-ing  at  least  as  much.  For 
a  good  while  there  has  been  under  contempla- 


tion a  fine  building  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Supreme  Court  now  occupies  quarters  in 
the  Capitol  building.  It  is  probable  that  both 
Houses  will  accept  the  reports  of  their  committees 
in  favor  of  a  building  to  be  placed  on  the  ground 
north  of  the  Congressional  Library,  to  cost  about 
$7,000,000.  It  is  aleo  expected  that  the  lower 
House  will  complete  the  Senate  legislation  of  last 
year  making  a  liberal  ap]>ropriation  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Under  Mr.  Wilson'e  enthusiastic  labors  as  Sec- 


"'mlnt'ali^'  ^^  contrast  with  the  widely  diffused 
Dittrtiiin  prosperity  among  all  classes  in  the 
f«BJa-<f.  United  States,  it  is  sad  to  note  the 
misery  among  the  English  poor  in  this  midwinter 
season.  It  was  reported  last  month  that  half  a 
million  workers  were  idle  in  the  United  King- 
dom because  of  the  depression  of  industry,  the 
situation  in  that  respect  being  worse  than  at  any 
time  in  ten  years.  It  happens  that  a  good  many 
of  the  suffering  poor  belong  to  the  class  known 
as  reservist  soldiers,  of  which  class  70,000  who 
had  left  civil  employment  at  the  call  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  fight  in  South  Africa  have  returned 
to  England,  in  large  part  to  find  their  places  filled 
with  other  workmen.  Thousands  of  men,  and 
women,  too,  this  winter  are  received  every  night 
at  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  throughout  the 
great  English  capital.  In  view  of  these  condi- 
tions, it  was  natural  that  especial  interest  should 
be  displayed  in  laTior  problems,  and  in  such  in- 
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duatrial  questions  as  the  reorganization  and  re- 
vival of  British  induBtry.  To  this  end,  the  great- 
est attention  is  being  paid  in  England  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  American  methods. 

The  session  of  Parliament  ended  on 
^BwtatM™  December  18,  and  the  houses  will  re- 
convene after  a  two  months'  vacation. 
The  one  overshadowing  achievement  of  the  par- 
liamentary term  was  the  passage  of  the  long- 
pending  education  bill.  It  secured  a  majority 
of  12-3  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  of  course, 
being  a  Tory  measure,  went  through  the  House 
of  Lords  with  little  opposition.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  had  been  pro- 
ceeding almost  intermina))ly.  and  which  seemed 
at  one  time  doomed  to  failure,  was  a  triumph 
[or  an  American  statesman  who  died  at  about 
the  time  it  reached  its  final  vote  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  It  could  not  have  been  passed  ex- 
cept by  a  ruthless  application  of  wliat  the  Eng- 
lish call  the  principle  of  closure, ^the  limiting 
of  debate  to  a  minimum, — and  the  rapid  disposal 
of  the  bill  section  by  section.  It  was  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  taught  the  great  parlia- 
mentary bodies  of  the  world  that  in  our  age 
they  were  expected  to  do  business  rather  than 
to  talk  perpetually,  and  he,  more  than  any  other 
man,  helped  to  brmg  about  the  adoption  of  new 
parliamentary  rules  under  which  the  majority 
succeeds  in  having  its  way  without  too  much 
obstruction  or  loss  of  time. 

A  aettitmtnt  '^^  ^^^*  tisk^d  Mr.  W.  T,  Stead  to 
That  Will  Not  sura  up  tor  us  the  main  features  of 
Stwe.  ^jjg  jjg^^  education  act,  and  his  article 
will  be  found  in  this  number.  People  interested 
in  popular  education  and  modern  democracy  the 
world  over  will  watch  the  operation  of  this 
measure  with  the  keenest  interest.  We  may 
merely  add  that  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  the  great  parliamentary  opponent  of  the 
measure,  was  right  in  pronouncing  the  bill  a 
fresh  deed  of  Clmrch  establishment  that  would 
mean  not  the  settlement  of  the  education  ques- 
tion so  much  as  the  inevitable  opening  again  of 
the  larger  question  of  the  position  in  the  country 
of  the  Church  ()f  England.  The  great  leaders 
of  Nonconformity  were  as  powerfully  arrayed 
against  this  bill  as  tlie  Church  of  England  author- 
ities, with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their 
head,  were  in  favor  of  it.  Foremost  of  these 
Nonconformist  leaders  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Two  great  Nonconformist 
preachers,  l)y  the  way,  have  <!icd  within  a  few 
weeks.     One  of  these  was  the  Ri-v.  Dr.  Joseph 


Parker,  a  Congregationalist,  and  the  other  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  a  Wesley  an  Methodist.  Both 
were  well  known  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

Aa  toSabiidiei^  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
—SMpiaiHi  mons  has  reported  in  absolute  con- 
*"'"'■  demnation  of  the  principle  of  ship- 
ping subsidies,  and  this  report  is  likely  to 
determine  England's  general  policy.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  affect  the  contract  already  made  with 
the  Cunard  Line.  Tlie  report  takes  the  ground 
that  German  shipping  success  is  not  due  in  any 
decisive  manner  to  governmental  subsidies,  but 
to  unaided  energy  and  commercial  intelligence. 
If  the  education  bill  was  a  triumph  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Brus- 
sels Sugar  Convention  was  a  jiersoual  victory  for 
his  brother,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who  holds  in  the 
cabinet  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  a  min- 
ister of  commerce.  "The  Cobden  Club  and  many 
English  economists  were  opposed  to  the  Brus- 
sels Convention  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
regarded  the  Continental  bounties  on  sugar  ex- 
ports as  amounting  to  a  bonus  of  thirty  to  forty 
m'illion  dollars  a  year  to  the  people  of  England. 
Mr.  Balfour  based  his  argument  principally  upon 
the  relief  to  the  British  West  Indies  that  would 
result  from  a  restoration  to  normal  conditions 
of  the  world's  sugar  markets.  It  is  obviously 
true  that  the  improved  price  of  sugar  which  has 
come  so  fortunately  to  Cuba's  relief  is  in  part 
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n  last  month  to  compel  &  settlement  of  dlspates  with  a 


due  to  the  advance  effect  of  the  agreement  under 
which  the  bounty  system  is  soon  to  be  abol- 
ished. The  broader  Iree-trade  position,  of  course, 
was  that  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  artificial 
bounty  eystem,  and  on  this  ground  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain made  a  great,  speech  in  reply  to  his 
most  brilliant  antagonist.  Sir  William  Uarcourt. 

This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Chamljer- 
''lam OKU  'Iain's  debating  triumphs  before  set- 
'•"'*  V""-  ting  sail  for  South  Africa,  whither  he 
went  with  great  acclaim,  and  with  nothing  short 
of  vice-regal  state  and  pomp.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  so  efficient  a  man  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  in  advance  that  he  will  be  able  to  render 
practical  service  to  the  British  Empire  by  spend- 
ing some  weeks  in  Cape  Colony  and  the  newly 
acquired  Britisli  possessions.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  fact  that  (ienerals  Botha.  De  Wet,  and 
Delarey  gave  up  their  proposed  trip  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  be  in  South  Africa  to 
meet  and  confer  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  General 
Schalk-Burger  and  Messrs.  Wessels  and  Wol- 
marans  have  also  gone  back  to  Africa.  General 
Kritzinger  has  come  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  The  new  book  by  Mr.  Kriiger  has  attracted 
great  European  attention,  though  perhaps  less 
successful  than  had  been  expected  in  the  United 
States.  General  De  Wet's  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  a  remarkably  favorable  reception 
here,  aa  well  as  abroad.  There  must  be  much  note 
worthy  South  African  news  in  the  near  future. 


The  most  important  news  from  Ger- 
StwTal'i'ff    ™*ny  was  the  passage  of  the  tarifl 

bill.  It  had  been  freely  predicted  for 
a  year  that  this  measure,  which  has  so  largely 
absorbed  the  attention  of  all  Germany,  could 
never  be  passed.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish education  bill,  the  firm  application  of  the 
closure  principle  carried  the  bill  through  to  a 
final  vote  on  December  14,  when,  in  a  form 
greatly  modified  from  its  original  character,  it 
passed  the  Reichstag  by  a  vote  of  202  to  100. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Bundesrath  four  days 
later.  It  was  pushed  along  by  a  new  parliamen- 
tary rule  requiring  that  the  votes  upon  it  should 
be  taken  by  broad  sections  rather  than  by  de- 
tailed items.  The  measure  as  passed  is  bo  full 
of  compromises  that  it  naturally  does  not  please 
any  element  or  faction  ;  but  it  is  regarded,  upon 
the  whole,  as  a  triumph  for  the  Agrarians,  inas- 
much as  Chancellor  von  Bulow  was  obliged  to 
accept  most  of  their  demands  tor  higher  duties 
on  farm  products  than  had  been  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  government.  In  England,  the 
broad  policy  for  two  generations  has  been  the 
sacrifice  of  agricultural  to  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. Cheap  foreign  food  and  raw  material  is 
what  England  has  wanted.  Germany,  however, 
while  possessing  higlily  developed  new  indus- 
tries, remains  to  a  very  large  extent  a  farming 
country,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
raanufacturei-8,  town  dwellers,  and  industrial 
workers  can  completely  prevail  against  the  aris- 
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tocratic  landowners  and  the  farm  peasantry. 
We  shall  in  an  early  number  of  the  Review  pre- 
sent an  article  explaining  the  German  tariff  situ- 
ation in  greater  detail  and  setting  forth  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  it 
relating  towages,  the  export  trade,  and  Germany's 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  Venezuela  affair  of  last  month, 

internatfonai  far  from  being  an  isolated  event  or 

Concern.     \^i^{q^  seemed   to  have  more  or  less 

direct  concern  for  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
Thus,  all  the  republics  of  South  and  Central 
America  were  keenly  alive  to  the  principles  in- 
volved, as  well  as  to  the  happenings  and  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  joint  adventure  of  the 
English  and  German  navies.  Turkey  and  China 
were  interested  because  they  have  both  had  re- 
cent experience  of  similar  coercion  at  the  hands 
of  the  European  powers  ;  and  Greece  and  the 
smaller  European  countries  had  their  own  rea- 
sons for  watching  the  situation.  All  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  concerned,  because  any 
movement  of  an  unusual  sort  by  one  is  apt  to 
have  bearings  upon  all  the  others.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  felt  it  needful  to  follow 
events  closely  because  of  their  firmly  assumed 
responsibilities  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  first 
Against  place,  that  revolutions  have  succeeded 
Venezuela.  ^^^  another  with  frequency  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  that  these  have  been  desperate  and 
destructive.  President  Castro  himself  was  a 
revolutionary  leader  from  a  province  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes  who  overthrew  President 
Andrade  in  1899  ;  and  within  a  very  few  years 
there  have  been  several  of  these  civil  conflicts, 
not  the  least  violent  being  the  one  led  by  Gen- 
eral Matos,  and  practically  crushed  by  Castro 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Even  without  definite 
facts  it  would  require  only  a  moment's  reflection 
to  understand  that  these  domestic  struggles  must 
have  emptied  the  Venezuelan  treasury,  paralyzed 
internal  and  foreign  trade,  and  largely  dried  up 
the  sources  of  public  revenue.  It  is  also  easy  to 
understand  that  in  the  emergencies  of  such  war- 
fare the  rights  of  private  persons  and  property 
could  not  well  be  protected,  and  must  indeed 
have  been  frequently  violated  by  both  of  the  fight- 
ing parties.  There  are  a  good  many  foreigners 
doing  business  in  Venezuela,  while  other  foreign- 
er9  have  investments  there  ;  and  they  have  natu- 
rally made  the  most  of  any  inconveniences  or 
losses  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  succes- 
sive civil  wars.  Their  complaints  were  in  most 
cases  at  once  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
argument. 


As  regards   the   French   claims,  an 
^iotSw'    amicable   arrangement   was   entered 

into  some  months  ago  for  referring 
them  to  a  mixed  commission.  The  English 
claims,  which  even  in  their  inflated  form  do  not 
amount  to  much  in  the  aggregate,  might  have 
been  taken  up  in  a  friendly  way  and  passed 
upon  by  a  joint  commission  but  for  other  com- 
plications. Much  the  largest  claims  were  those 
which  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in  accumu- 
lating. There  have  been  some  reasons  for  more 
than  a  year  to  think  that  a  certain  German  ele- 
ment was  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
these  claims  as  an  excuse  for  making  a  naval 
demonstration  in  Venezuelan  waters.  The  Ger- 
man Government  has  been  straining  everything 
at  home  to  secure  support  for  its  policy  of  naval 
expansion  ;  and  it  has  been  deliberately  seeking 
opportunities  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  assert 
German  claims  and  protect  German  trade  inter- 
ests. This  latest  activity  in  South  American 
waters  might  be  regarded  as  merely  an  important 
incident  in  the  general  programme  of  German 
assertion.  Such  a  policy  may  be  wise,  or  un- 
wise ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  had  been  entered 
upon  by  the  German  Emperor  and  his  support- 
ers in  a  bold,  definite,  clear-headed  way. 

Englishmen  might  well  have  wished 

^taMi^AboutV ^^^^  ^^®  conduct  of  their  own  govern- 
ment in  joining  Germany  in  this  co- 
ercive movement  against  Venezuela  was  in  equal 
measure  the  result  of  some  clear,  definite,  and  in- 
telligent policy.  But  there  seemed  no  good  rea- 
sons at  all  why  England  should  have  consented 
to  take  such  a  course,  and  very  many  reasons  why 
she  should  have  abstained.  Her  very  best  ef- 
forts to  discover  British  subjects  with  pecuniary 
claims  against  the  forlorn  South  American  re- 
public resulted  in  a  pitiably  small  total.  It 
is  true  that  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  had 
sought  in  advance  to  avoid  complications  with 
the  United  States  by  explaining  that  she  was 
not  going  to  steal  territory  or  violate  anything 
that  was  understood  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  England,  at  least, 
should  have  known  how  very  likely  this  joint 
expedition  must  be  to  arouse  suspicion  and  incur 
disapproval  in  the  United  States,  even  though 
tolerated  by  our  government ;  and  England 
has  of  late  professed  to  set  great  store  by  a  good 
understanding  with  the  United  States. 

y.^  y.^^      At  least  it  is  very  difiicult  to  employ 

Trend  Toward  coercive    measures  against    another 

Miachief.     country  and  yet  maintain  the  fiction 

that  such  conduct  is  not  warfare.     And,  in  facU 

the  British  vessels  had  scarcely  reached  the  Vene- 
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zuelan  harbor  of  La  Guayra  before  they  were 
committing  acts  that  hardly  came  short  of  being 
flagrant  warfare.  Y^t  England  ought  to  have 
had  experience  enough  with  her  recent  small 
wars  to  see  the  desirability  of  avoiding  that  kind 
of  risk  for  some  time  to  come.  Thus,  on  the  part 
of  England,  the  sharing  in  Germany's  enterprise 
was  obviously  without  advantages  of  any  kind, 
and  fraught  with  no  little  possibility  of  harm 
and  danger.  It  would  be  according  too  much 
credit  to  the  present  ruling  clique  in  England  to 
assign  any  deep  and  mysterious  motive  to  the  ex- 
pedition. The  true  explanation  was  to  be  found 
in  a  sort  of  drifting  inefficiency  and  slackness 
that  marks  the  present  regime  in  England.  When 
sleepy  old  John  Bull  read  his  morning  news- 
papers and  learned  of  the  wanton  sinking  of 
small  and  harmless  Venezuelan  vessels  lying  dis- 
mantled at  their  wharves,  he  began  to  ask  in  an 
astonished  way  what  sort  of  scrape  he  had  got  him- 
self into,  and  what  in  the  world  it  was  all  about. 
All  the  English  papers  showed  that  this  had  not 
been  contemplated,  and  that  British  public  opin- 
ion was  not  prepared  for  such  performances. 
The  Tory  government  had  followed  its  natural 
tendency  toward  getting  into  foreign  mischief. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Inihutiiam,  P^^^s  Seemed  pleased  when  the  Vene- 
zuelan ships  were  sunk  ;  the  patriotic 
fervor  was  much  increased  when  the  news  came 
of  the  shelling  and  destruction  of  the  defenseless 
old  forts  at  Puerto  Cabello,  and  every  succeed- 
ing report  that  indicated  violence  and  barbarity 
on  the  part  of  the  German  navy  was  greeted 
with  marked  increase  of  satisfaction  by  the 
newspapers.  The  suggestion  that  a  plan  of 
arbitration  might  be  arranged  through  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  United  States  was  received 
in  England  with  much  favor,  and  with  the  evi 
dent  hope  that  this  might  prove  a  good  way  to 
get  out  of  an  unpleasant  predicament.  In  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  it  was  reported  that 
the  suggestion  of  arbitration  was  received  rather 
sourly,  and  with  a  pretty  evident  sense  of  dis- 
appointment, lest  Germany  might  be  cheated  out 
of  a  chance  to  commit  further  acts  of  aggression 
and  smash  additional  Venezuelan  crockery. 
German  sentiment  seemed  to  demand  a  chance 
to  use  the  new  and  untried  navy. 

^    The  usaire  of  nations  has  established 

as  Claim  Col-  it  as  a  principle  in  international  law 

lectors.      ^^^^  Qj^Q  government  may  assert  claims 

against  another  on  behalf  of  its  citizens.  Thus, 
the  traveler  suffering  false  imprisonment  in  a 
foreign  country  feels  that  his  own  government 
must  secure  justice  for  him,  regardless  of  incon- 


venience or  cost ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  his 
property  has  been  confiscated,  he  thinks  it  almost 
equally  incumbent  upon  his  government  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf.  But  while  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  a  line  in  theory,  certainly  there  ought  to 
be  limits  placed  in  practice  upon  the  freedom 
with  which  adventurous  travelers  or  traders  may 
call  upon  their  home  governments  to  relieve 
their  misfortunes  or  underwrite  their  bad  invest- 
ments. It  would  seem  only  reasonable  that  if 
an  Englishman  or  a  German  should  deliberately 
choose  to  take  speculative  chances  in  a  South 
American  republic  of  notoriously  revolutionary 
proclivities,  he  ought  to  carry  his  own  risks, — 
provide  his  own  insurance,  so  to  speak.  We  do 
not  understand  that  Venezuela  had  repudiated 
debts  due  to  foreigners,  or  had  refused  to  make 
compensation  for  war  damages,  but  only  that 
Venezuela  claimed  to  have  some  right  to  aid  in 
auditing  the  bills  and  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
damages  ;  and  further,  that  she  naturally  ex- 
pected to  be  allowed  some  time  in  which  to  ar- 
range her  disordered  finances. 

In  any  case,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
i?owi  cSfm'/  failure  of  a  government  to  pay  its 

debts  to  foreigners  should  not  be 
made  a  cause  of  war.  There  are  other  means — 
and  sufficient  ones — by  which  disapproval  may 
be  shown  without  sending  armed  expeditions. 
It  is  plain  that  where  such  claims  are  made  a 
matter  of  diplomatic  discussion  between  nations 
they  ought  to  be  settled  amicably  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  either  (1)  through  the  em- 
ployment of  what  is  called  a  *^  mixed  commis- 
sion "  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  claims  and 
to  agree  upon  the  facts,  or  else  (2)  through  ref- 
erence to  arbitrators.  The  case  of  the  French 
claims  against  Venezuela  form  an  instance  of 
the  first  sort.  The  two  governments  joined  in 
the  appointment  of  a  board  or  commission  to  go 
into  the  details  and  agree  upon  amounts,  Ven- 
ezuela {freeing  in  advance  to  abide  by  the  re- 
sult. An  instance  of  the  second  class  has  just 
been  settled  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Certain  Ameri- 
can citizens  engaged  in  the  fur-seal  fisheries  of 
the  Bering  Sea  ventured,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Russians,  too  near  the  Siberian  coast.  Their 
vessels  were  accordingly  pursued  and  seized  by 
Russian  armed  ships  engaged  in  protecting  the 
seal  fisheries.  The  affair  involved  questions  of 
fact  and  questions  of  law.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  very  sensibly  referred  all  phases 
pf  the  business  to  the  arbitration  of  an  eminent 
jurist — M.  Asser.  of  Holland — whose  previous 
fame  has  been  enhanced  by  the  part  he  played 
in  the  Hague  Conference,  and  by  his  member- 
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ship  in  the  permanent  Hague  tribunal.  He  has 
jUBt  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  arrested 
sealers  ;  and  he  has  awarded  damages  to  the 
amount  of  about  |ilOO,OI)0. 

TKtHB  n  ^"  spite  of  all  tliat  has  been  asserted 
Court  la  for  to  the  contrary  by  the  British  Gov- 
"■  ernment  in  its  endeavor  to  excuse  it- 
self for  its  part  in  this  expedition  against  Ven- 
ezuela, there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  all  claims 
and  matters  in  dispute  might  not  readily  have 
been  referred  for  aiijuetnient  to  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal. The  part  which  England  and  Germany 
bore  in  the  Hague  Conference,  and  in  the  fram- 
ing and  signing  of  the  arbitration  treaty,  ren- 
dered it  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  their  very 
best  in  good  faith  to  nmke  use  of  arbitration 
where  such  a  remedy  was  fairly  applicable.  It 
was  agreed  by  everybody  connected  with  the 
Hague  Conference  that  arbitration  was  emi- 
nently adapted  to  just  such  controversies  as  this 
with  Venezuela.  Our  own  government,  more- 
over, must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
disturbs  the  American  people  very  much  to  have 
naval  expeditions  sent  from  Europe  on  any  pre- 
text against  a  feeble  American  republic,  and 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  in  all  such  cases  to 


use  our  influence  and  our  good  offices  to  the 
utmost  in  advance  to  secure  a  resort  to  arbitration. 

r*  Out  f  ^°  '■''^  *"*^  "^  '^^  Venezuela  bound- 
Ms  (/nft»rf  ary  question,  President  Cleveland 
""  and  Secretary  Olney  found  a  way  to 
make  it  understood  by  England  that  arbitration 
rather  than  coercion  must  be  resorted  to  where 
the  dispute  involves  sovereignty  over  a  consid- 
erable area  of  territory.  In  all  our  recent  his- 
tory, we  have  rendered  the  world  no  service 
more  valuable  than  this  effective  demand  that 
arbitration  be  used  in  a  case  where  it  was  the 
only  solution  that  was  decent  or  reasonable.  By 
virtue  of  the  stand  we  took  at  that  time  on 
Venezuela's  behalf,  we  were  amply  entitled  to 
bring  the  strongest  possible  moral  pressure  to 
bear  upon  President  Castro  to  secure  from  him 
an  offer  to  refer  all  pending  English.  German, 
Italian,  and  other  foreign  claims  to  the  Hague 
tribunal  for  final  adjustment.  If,  acting  upon 
our  advice,  President  Castro  had  made  such  a 
proposal,  and  Germany  and  England  had  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  would  have  been  the 
prevailing  American  sentiment  that  armed  expe- 
ditions to  the  Venezuelan  coast  were  unfriendly 
to  us.  If  the  claims  had  been  referred  to  the 
Hague  tribunal,  and  President  Castro  had  suhee- 
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quently  refused  to  acknowledge  aa  award  against 
Ilia  goverDment,  he  would,  of  course,  have  laid 
himself  open  to  a  seizure  of  custom-houses  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  amount  awarded. 
No  small  credit  would  have  been  due  our  au- 
thorities at  Washington  if  they  had  BuccessfuIIy 
interested  themselves  in  the  idea  of  securing  the 
arbitration  of  all  these  claims,  and  had  thus  re- 
moved all  excuse  for  the  sending  of  naval  vessels 
and  the  attempt  to  blockade  the  Venezuelan  coast. 

On  November  22,  President  Castro 
^at^'Aiicii.  ^*^  given  a  public  outline  of  his  pol- 
icy. The  battle  of  La  Victoria  had 
broken  the  strength  of  the  revolution,  and  Castro 
had  announced  his  purpose  to  show  the  utmost 
magnanimity  toward  his  opponents.  He  ha<l 
declared  that  by  January  ],  in  his  opinion. 
domestic  peace  would  be  fully  restored.  "  Fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  peace,''  continued 
President  Castro,  "  the  government  will  discharge 
its  just  obligations,  improve  its  credit,  and  reor- 
ganize the  fiscal  system  of  the  country."  All 
the  statements  made  by  him  at  that  time  were 
intelligent  and  reasonable.  We  are  not  able  to 
iliscover  any  corresponding  degree  ot  reason- 
ableness in  the  use  of  pressure  at  this  particular 
juncture  by  the  European  powers.  Toward  thp 
end  of  November,  earnest  attempts  were  made 
by  Venezuela,  through  the  New  York  banking 
house  of  the  Seligmans,  to  arrange  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  her  foreign  obligations.  For  the 
Kuropean  view,  however,  read  Mr.  A.  Maurico 
Low's  excellent  article  on  page  39  of  this  number 
n(  the  Rt^viKW. 


Early  in  December,  the  foreign  war- 
S»atu"a.  *'''!'*  began  to  arrive  at  the  Vene- 
zuelan port  ot  La  Guayra.  On  Decem- 
ber 8,  the  British  minister,  W.  H.  D.  Haggard, 
and  the  German  charg^  d'affaires,  Herr  von 
Pilgrim-Baltazzi,  left  Caracas  for  La  Guayra, 
where  each  went  on  board  of  a  cruiser  of  his 
own  nationality.  Before  doing  this,  each  had 
left  with  the  Venezuelan  foreign  minister  an 
elaborate  ultimatum.  The  step  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  Venoauolan  Government,  which 
did  not  believe  that  coercion  was  really  intended. 
In  the  German  ultimatum  it  was  formally  stated 
that  the  British  and  German  governments  had 
"agreed  to  proceed  jointly  to  obtain  satisfaction 
of  all  demands."  The  Venezuelans  bad  sup- 
posed that  the  foreign  governments  would  admit 
the  necessity  of  reestablishing  domestic  peace 
before  anything  else  could  be  done.  From  the 
Venezuelan  standpoint,  there  had  been  no  proper 
presentation  of  British  claims,  and  certainly  no 
repudiation  of  them.  On  December  3,  without 
notice  or  warning,  the  liermans  and  British 
took  possession  of  the  small  Venezuelan  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  La  Guayra,  breaking  up  two  vessels 
that  were  undergoing  repairs  and  taking  three 
others  outside  of  the  harbor  and,  according 
to  reports,  sinking  them  in  the  deep  sea.  No 
reason  whatever  was  assigned  for  'this  wanton 
and  barbarous  conduct,  which  was  without 
provocation,  in  a  time  of  perfect  peace,  when 
practically  nothing  was  under  discussion  except 
the  payment  of  certain  monetary  claims,  none  o 
which  had  been  denied  by  the  debtor. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 

prm'^'i'ot    ''^^  Venezuelans  had  not  been  greatly 

excited.     In  ('aracas,  all  the  German 

and  English  residents  were  placed  under  arrest. 
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Tliis,  liowover,  might  be  regarded  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  to  protect  them  from  the  indig- 
nant mob.  No  harm  was  done  to  these  residents, 
and  their  subsequent  treatment  was  entirely  con- 
siderate,—ostentatiously  90  on  Castro's  part.  It 
was  announced  in  a  day  or  two  that  the  plans 
of  the  European  allies  provided  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  two  or  tliree  important  custom-houses, 
and  the  blot^kading  of  the  rest  of  the  Venezue- 
lan coast.  Our  State  Department  was  informed 
that  a  -  peaceful  blockade  "  existed  at  La  Guayra. 
This  country  does  not,  however,  recognize  ao- 
called  pacific  blockades,  and  would  not  permit 
its  commerce  with  Venezuela  to  be  thus  dis- 
turbed without  emphatic  protest.  On  Decem- 
ber 1 3,  the  British  cruiser  Cliuri/bilis  and  the 
(ierman  cruiser  Venila  Iwmbarded  the  old  de- 
fenses of  Puerto  Cabello, — not,  however,  dam- 
aging the  town  itself.  Some  excited  Venezue^ 
lans  at  Puerto  Cabello  had  shown  their  wrath  by 
pulling  down  the  flag  from  a  small  British  mer- 
chant ship  lying  in  the  port,  and  the  British 
naval  officers  had  demanded  an  apology  on 
threat  of  storming  the  fortress.  A  very  ample 
apology  was  sent  as  soon  as  it  could  possibly  be 
forwarded  ;  but,  in  order  not  to  have  their  fun 
spoiled,  the  British  did  not  wait,  but  proceeded 
with  the  shelling  of  the  fort. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  of  tlie  hour  was 
l-eaQtmakt'  ^^^  United  States  minister  at  Cara- 
cas, Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen.  In  de- 
parting from  their  possessions,  the  German  ami 
lirilisli  ministers  had  confided  the  interests  of 
their  countrymen  to  Mr.  Bowen's  care,  and  the 
same  thing  was  subsequently  done  by  two  or 
three  other  European  governments.  The  Vene- 
zuelans, meanwhile,  were  making  use  of  Mr. 
Bowen  as  their  principal  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world,  and  were  endeav- 


oring through  him  to  arrive  at  some  settlement. 
A  dispatch  from  Mr.  Bowen  on  December  VI 
informed  our  government  that  Venezuela  had 
asked  him  to  propose  to  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many that  the  difBculcies  arising  out  of  the  al- 
leged damages  to  English  and  German  subjects 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Our  government 
gave  its  most  cordial  assent  to  Mr.  Bowen's  en- 
deavors to  secure  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
promptly  transmitted  the  suggestions  to  London 
and  Iterlin.  We  are  glad  to  print  elsewhere 
in  this  number  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Mr. 
Bowen's  career  in  the  foreign  service.  He  had 
shown  fine  qualities  as  United  States  consul  at 
Barcelona,  Spain,  at  the  time  of  tbe  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish- A  [uerican  War,  and  a  little  hand- 
book of  intJ>r national  law  prepared  by  him  at 
about  that  time  was  evidence  of  bis  studious 
efforts  to  fit  himself  for  the  best  public  service. 
As  United  States  minister  to  Caracas  he  has 
shown  himself  energetic,  clear-headed,  and  tact- 
ful, in  all  respects  a  credit  to  the  people  and 
government  of  tlie  United  t>tate8. 

Caitraata  ^''^^ident  Castro  is  certainly  a  pic- 
TvmaM  turesque  and  striking  personality. 
Figure.  Having  waged  a  successful  revolution 
some  three  years  ago.  he  has  now  put  down 
a  formidable  movement  against  his  own  ad- 
ministration which,  we  were  inclined  to  think, 
was  going  to  prove  successful.  Whatever  his 
faults  may  be,  his  courage  seems  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Boers  who  defied  England,  and  he 
has  in  aggression  and  in  defense  proved  himself 
a  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  a  fight.  The 
nature  of  the  Venezuelan  country  is  such  that 
Castro  might  abandon  the  seaports  and  put 
European  invaders  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if 
they  undertook  to  reach  ('aracas.  That  capital  is 
abnost  three  thousanii  feet  above  its  seaport  of  La 
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Gnayra,  aithougli  the  distance  as  the  bird  flies 
b  only  six  miles.  Tlie  A'oneziiplans  hurriedly 
threw  up  earth  defenses  at  struteyio  points  in 
the  mountains,  removed  all  locomotives  and  cars 
from  the  lower  end  of  tlie  winding  railroad 
Hue,  summoned  all  male  inhabitants  to  arms, 
stored  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  made  ready 
for  a  defense  of  Caracas.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  there  should  have  come  to  be  current  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  the  notion  that  tliese 
South  Americans  are  rather  ineffective  and 
cowardly  people  in  warfare,  or  that  tlieir  revo- 
lutions are  comic-opera  affairs  with  little  bloud 
ahed.  but  with  much  bombastic  pronunciamento. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  South  American  revo- 
lutions have  been  among  the  deadliest  and  most 
decimating  of  all  modern  cunflicts. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  South 
r«m*i«e/o  d'o?-^™""*'*'*^  have  learned  no  lessons 

from  the  Cuban  war  against  the 
Spaniards  and  the  defensive  war  of  the  Boers. 
Gomez,  with  a  small  force,  held  200,000  Spanish 
regulars  at  bay  for  three  years.  The  Boera,  with 
no  more  population  than  that  of  a  small  English 
provincial  city  to  draw  upon,  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire  for  almost  as  long  a  period. 
An  English  newspaper,  when  the  German  and 
British  fleets  began  to  play  havoc  in  the  harbors 
of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello,  likened  the 
business  to  two  whales  attacking  a  wildcat,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  pertinence  in  tlie  simile. 
If  European  powers,  at  a  time  when  the  South 
Americans  could  easily  be  persuaded  to  arbi- 
trate these  petty  claims  for  debts,  had  persisted 
in  their  preference  for  violent  methods,  they 
would  have  found  that  blockades  did  nut  sufBce. 
The  Venezuelans  could  survive  for  some  time 
very  comfortably,  even  if  all  foreign  intercourse 


were  terminated  ;  while  an  attempt  to  subdue 
Venezuela  on  land  would  require  coBtly  military 
expeditions,  which  might  meet  with  senons  dis- 
aster, with  no  rewards  in  sight  at  the  end. 

FriBtimiB-  I*  ^^  <^*rta'°  ^^^^  *  Liberal  ad  minis 
(B;nn  sarirany  t ration  in  England  would  not  have 

ana  tagiamt.  jQ^m;^  Germany  in  this  high-handed 
adventure,  particularly  at  a  time  when  it  is 
known  by  intelligent  people  in  England  how 
strong  is  the  undertone  of  American  sentiment 
against  such  performances.  It  is  true  that  the 
German  ambassador  a  year  ago  gave  the  most 
explicit  assurances  that  Germany  had  no  inten- 
tion of  securing  territory  or  naval  bases  in  the 
West  Indies  or  along  South  American  coasts. 
But  the  German  newspapers,  some  of  them  re- 
garded as  semi-inspired  organs,  continue  to  ex- 
press contempt  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to 
hint  that  with  the  fast  approaching  completion 
of  the  German  naval  programme  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  Germany  may  not  ac- 
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quire  basee  in  tbe  Caribbean  Sea  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  "Whatever  Ger 
many  might  gain,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  its 
policy  of  assertive ness,  England  had  little  to  gain 
and  much  to  risk  in  playing  second  fiddle  to 
Germany  in  such  affairs.  Far  from  improving 
the  disagreeable  relations  which  actually  exist 
between  the  English  and  German  people,  these 
attempts  at  cooperation  in  a  distrusted  cause  only 
serve  to  throw  a  higher  light  upon  existing  un- 
friendliness. Thus,  the  German  newspapers  ac' 
cuse  England  of  constantly  trying  to  make 
prejudice  against  Germany  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  English  in  turn  assert  that  the  Germans 
are  jealous  of  such  good  relations  a&  exist  be- 
tween London  and  Washington,  and  are  in- 
triguing to  create  misunderstanding. 


Before  the  session  of  Parliament  had 
....,  ended  on  the  18th,  Mr.  Balfour  had 
Expeetti.  frankly  explained  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  agreed  with  the  United 
States  in  thinking  that  a  "pacific  blockade" 
was  an  inherent  absurdity.  While  disclaim- 
ing any  intention  to  commit  acts  of  war,  he 
took  the  position  that,  technically,  Germany 
and  England  had  made  war  upon  Venezuela, 
and  that  the  blockade  which  was  to  begin  on 
and  after  December  20  could  only  be  enforced 
against  neutrals  under  the  principles  established 
for  the  conduct  of  nations  in  a  time  of  war. 
Meanwhile,  the  friendly  but  urgent  activity  of 
Mr.  Bowen  at  Caracas,  and  of  our  own  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  had  made  it  almost  certain 
that  there  would  within  a  few  days  be  an  agree- 


ment on  all  hands  to  submit  questions  in  dis 
pute  to  arbitration.  President  Castro  was  under 
harassment  by  reason  of  the  fresh  prospect  of 
revolutionary  trouble  at  home,  and  he  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  the  best  way  out  of  bis  for- 
eign troubles  was  to  agree  to  allow  Minister 
Bowen  to  act  for  Venezuela  in  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  method  of  settlement.  Through  him 
and  our  Stat«  Department,  England  and  Ger- 
many were  asked  to  arbitrate.  English  public 
opinion  bore  so  strongly  upon  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  favor  of  arbitration  that 
there  promised  to  be  no  diEEculty  in  that  quarter. 
As  for  Germany,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  her 
able  ambassador  at  Washington,  Dr.  von  Hol- 
leben,  made  [Hiwerful  presentations  showing  that 
the  United  States  would  highly  appreciate  an 
early  ending  of  the  blockade  and  a  reference  of 
all  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration  under  meth 
ods  devised  by  the  Hague  Peace  Conference. 
Thus,  as  our  pages  were  closing  for  the  press, 
although  an  effective  blockade  had  been  estab' 
lished  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  it  was  be- 
lieved quite  generally  that  statesmen  and  finan- 
ciers would  within  a  short  time  work  out  a  plan 
tiy  which  Venezuela's  debts  might  first  be  ami- 
cably determined,  and  next  be  honorably  paid. 
On  the  20th,  it  was  reported  from  Washing- 
ton that  whereas  President  Roosevelt  had  pro- 
posed to  the  allied  powers  that  the  dispute  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal,  they  had 
replied  with  a  counter- proposal  that  President 
Roosevelt  himself  should  arbitrate  the  issues. 
Either  of  these  two  methods  would  be  welcome 
to  all  lovers  of  peace  and  justice. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

iFrom  Nottnil)tr  K  to  Dtcttnbtr  to,  I90t.) 
PROCEEDINQS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  1.— The  aecood  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
CoDgresa  begins ;  both  branches  adjourn  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  deceased  members. 

December  2. — President  Roosevelt's  annual  message 

is  read  in  both  branches Gen.  Rnssell  A.  Alger  la 

sn-orn  in  as  Senator  from  Michigan. 

December  8.— In  tha  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories reports  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Olilahoma  and 

Indian  Territory  as  one  State The  House  passes  a  bill 

appropiiatiug  t90,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission. 

December  6. — The  House  passes  the  pension  appropri- 
ation bill  (nearly  (140,000,000). 

December  8.— The  Senate  considers  the  imniigration 
bill ;  Mr.  Nelson  (Rep.,  Minn.)  introduces  a  joint  reso- 
lution for  an  anti-trust  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  also  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  by 

adding   more   stringent  provisions The  House  ad- 

jouma  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  ex-Speak-  , 
erReed. 

December  Q.— The  Senate  adopts  several  amendmente 
to  the  immigration  bill. 

December  10.— The  Senate  considers  the  Statehood 
Irill The  Honse  passes  two  bills  affecting  the  rev- 


(Chalrman  of  the  Hoose  Conimltt»e  on  Foreign  Affairs; 
frequently  consalted  by  the  Preeident  regardiiig  Ven- 
ezuela.) 

December  11. — The  Senate  passes,  with  amendments, 
the  bill  fixing  the  compensation  of  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission.  , 

December  13.— The  House  passes  private  pension  bills. 

December  18. — The  House  considers  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  -bill';  Mr.  De 
Armond  (Dem.,  Mo.)  introduces  a  joint  resolution  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  chasglng  the  date 
of  Inauguration  Day  from  March  4  to  April  30.  and  the 
date  of  the  assembling  of  Cougtess  from  .the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  to  January  8. 

December  15.— In  the  Senate,  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  reports  in  favor  of  the  admission 

of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma The  Honse 

passes  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  carrjing 
an  appropriation  of  (500,000  to  fight  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  among  New  England  cattle. 
(Chairman  ot  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relattona.  December  16. -The  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote,  rati- 

■Dd  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  advisers  in  connection      flea  the  treaty  with  Spain. ..  .The  House  passes  the  bill 
with  the  Venemetan  Incident.)  transferring  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  powers 
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possessed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
regulations  (or  the  transportation  and  exportation  of 
cattle,  to  expedite  the  suppresaioa  ot  foot-and-mouth 
diseane  among  New  England  cattle. 

December  17.— The  Senate  passes  the  pension  and  ui^ 

gent  deficiency  bills The  House  passes  the  legislative, 

executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

December  18.— The  House  passes  a  bill  reducing  the 
tnrifE  on  goods  from  the  Philippines  to  25  per  cent,  of 
the  Dingley  rates,  adopts  a  resolution  calling  on  Secre- 
tary Hay  for  information  regarding  the  troubles  in 
Venezuela,  and  begins  dincusHion  of  the  pure  food  bill. 

December  19.— The  House  pas-seH  the  pure  food  bill ; 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  favorably  re- 
ports the  currency  bill  introduced  by  Chairman  Fowler. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

November  24.— A  stiit«ment  Issued  at  the  Whit«  House 
explains  that  President  Roosevelt  appointed  United 
States  DiHtrlct  Attorney  Byrne,  of  Delaware,  on  the 
ground  of  merit,  and  not  in  recognition  o(  the  Addicks 
faction  in  Delan-are  politics. 

November  28,— Commissioner  Sturgls  dismisses  Fire 
Chief  Edward  Croker,  of  New  York  City,  as  the  reeult 

of  a  trial  on  charges Ex-Speaker  Charles  F.  Kelly,  of 

the  St.  Louis  House  o(  Delegates,  under  Indictment  tn 
bribery  cases,  is  arrested  in  Philadelphia. 

December  3. — Municipal  elections  in  Massachusetts 
cities  show  lai^  Socialist  gains. 

December  3.— Capt.  Evan  F.  Howell  is  elected  mayor 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  without  oppoeition. 

December  B.— The  Vermont  Legislature  passes  a  high- 
license,   local-option  measure  with  a   referendum 

Boston  elects  n  Democratic  board  of  aldermen  and  street 
commiRsioner,  and  adopts  the  act  providing  for  the 
building  of  the  Washington  Street  subway  by  tbe  city, 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  one — The  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  New  York  City  appropriates  (100,000  to  buy  coal  (or 
the  poor. 

December  II. — Negroes  from  every  part  of  Alabama 
meet  to  form  a  colored  Republican  party The  Geor- 
gia Legislature  passes  a  bill  providing  for  an  ad  va- 
Uirem  tax  on  the  frHuchlses  o(  all  corporations  in  the 
State  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

December  10.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tnnnel 
(ranchise  is  passed  by  the  New  York  City  Board  o(  Al- 
dermen by  a  vote  of  41  to  38. 

December  18.— The  New  Hampshire  Constitutional 
CoDventioa  adopts  a  woman-suflrage  amendment. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERN  UBNT— FOREIGN. 

November  20.- Lord  Tennyson  is  appointed  governor- 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia Martial 

law  is  abolished  in  the  Transvaal Tbe  new  Chilean 

cabinet  is  fonOed. 

November  21.— The  French  Chamber  votes  urgency 
for  a  proposal  to  grant  an  amnesty  t4)  strike  offenders 
and  appoint  a  committee  for  tbe  consideration  of  the 
question. 

November  27.— The  Siamese  mint  is  closed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

November  39. — President  Palma  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  Seflor  Tamayo  as  Secretary  of  Government  o( 
Cuba. 


(New  Prime  Mloiater  ot  Spain. ) 

December  1.— The  Greek  cabinet  resigns  as  a  resnlt 

of  the  general  elections President  Falma,  of  Cuba. 

names  Secretary  of  Instruction  Yero  to  succeed  Secre- 
tary of  Government  Tamayo,  resigned. 

December  3. — The  British  House  of  Commons  passes 
the  education  bill  by  a  vote  of  240  to  123  (see  page  78). 

December  0. — A  new  Spanish  cabinet  is  announced  as 
follows:  Premier,  Seflor  Silvela;  Minister,  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Seflor  Abarzuza ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior 
Dato  ;  Minister  of  Fiuanee,  SeQor  Villaverde  ;  Minister 
ot  the  Interior,  Seflor  Maura ;  Minister  of  War,  General 
Linares  ;  Ministerof  Marine,  Seflor  SanchesToca ;  Min- 
ister of  Instruction,  Sefior  Allende  Salazar  ;  and  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works,  Marquis  Vadillo. 

December  9.— Civil  Governor  NuHez,  ot  Havana,  sus- 
pends the  mayor  ot  Havana,  Sefior  O'Farrill,  pending 
investigation  ot  a  charge  ot  usurpation  of  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  strike. 

December  14.— The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  tariff 
bill  by  a  vote  of  302  te  100. 

December  18,— The  British  Parliament  is  prorogued 
till  February  17,  1903... The  German  Bundesrath  ap- 
proves the  tariff  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
ReichMtog. 

December  19.— Col.  Arthur  Lynch,  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  tor  Gal  way,  is  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
NovemberSI,— A  treaty  of  peace  concluding  the  civil 

war  in  Colombia  is  signed  on  board  the  United  States 
battleship  Wisconsin  at  Panama. 

November  84.- The  British  House  of  Commons  votes 
to  accept  the  Brussels  convention  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  tiounties  on  sugar. 
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November  25.  —  N^ott*ttons  between  the  United 
StAtes  and  Colombia  tor  a,  Panama  Canal  treaty  are  sus- 
pended—  The  award  pronounced  by  King  Edward  ae 
arbitrator  in  the  boundary  question  between  Argentltta 
and  Chile  is  transmitted  to  the  governments  concerned. 

November  27,— Ambassador  White,  at  a  farewell 
audience  o(  the  German  Emperor,  is  presented  with  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Empire  tor  Science  and  Art. 

November  39. — ProfesMr  Asser,  arbitrator  at  The 
Ha^e  in  the  sealing  cases,  delivers  his  award  apprais- 
ing damages  to  be  paid  by  Russia  for  the  seizure  of 
American  sealers  in  the  Pacific. 

December  1.— SeHor  Concha,  Colombian  minister  to 
the  United  States,  is  relieved  of  his  portfolio ;  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  negotiationH  are  placed  by  the  Colombian 
Government  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Herran. 

December  3. — It  is  offlcially  announced  at  London 
that  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  begun  punitive 
measures  against  Venezuela  <Bee  page  SO). .  ■  Negotia- 
tions for  a  Panama  Canal  treaty  are  resumed  at  Wash- 
ington between  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

December  4. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  rati- 
fies a  monetary  convention  between  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  authorizing  each  country  to 
issue  additional  silver  coins  to  the  value  of  (:2,500,00a 

December  8. — The  British  and  German  legations  at 
Caracas.  Venezuela,  are  closed ;  the  British  minister, 
W.  H.  D.  Haggard,  and  tlie  German  chargS  d'affaires. 
Ton  Pilgrim-Baltazzi,  leave  the  city  and  board  British 
and  German  warships. 

Decembers. — British  and  German  war  vessels  seize 
four  Venezuelan  warships  in  the  harbor  of  La  Guayra 
and  sink  three  of  them, 

December  10.— A  Venezuetaii  gunboat  is  seized  at 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  ;  British  and  German  war- 
ships establish  a  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  coast ; 
Britisli  and  German  snbjects  arrested  in  Venezuela  are 
released  by  President  Castro  on  demand  of  United 
States  Uinister  Bowen. 

December  11.— The  Venezuelan  authorities  at  Puerto 
Cabello  seize  and  imprison  the  British  and  German 
consuls  there  ;  two  more  Venezuelan  war  vessels  are 
seized  by  a  British  sloop-of-war  in  the  Gulf  of  Parla ; 
the  British  and  German  ambassadors  at  Washington 
express  the  thanks  of  their  governments  for  the  action 
of  Minist«rBowen  in  securing  the  releoHe  of  British  and 
German  subjects  arrested  in  Venezuela. 

December  13. — A  protocol  providing  a  basis  for  a  reci- 
procity treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is 
signed  at  Havana — The  United  States  submits  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  a  proposal  for  arbitration 
received  from  President  Castro  of  Venezuela, 

Deceml>er  13.— The  Italian  minister  at  Caracas  de- 
mands of  Venezuela  the  immediate  payment  of  tGB,000, 
representing  tbe  indemnity  due  to  Italian  subjects. , . . 
Proiident  Roosevelt  selects  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  succeed  the  late  A.  E.  Buck  as  minister  to 
Japan,  and  Richmond  Pearson,  of  North  Carolina,  to 

succeed  Mr.  Griscom  as  minister  to  Persia The  British 

cruiser  ClutryhdU  and  the  German  cruiiier  VtTieta, 
failing  to  get  satisfaction  for  the  seiziu^  of  the  British 
merchant  steamer  Topaze  by  a  mob,  bombard  the  fort 
at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela- 
December  16. — The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  are  informed  from  Washington  that  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Veneenela's  offer  of  arbitration  would  be 
grstifsing  to  the  United  States. 


December  17.— Premier  Balfour  announces  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  that  a  stale  of  war  exists  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,..  The  United 
States  minister  to  Korea  demands  from  that  country 
the  payment  of  *1, 500,000  due  the  builders  of  the  electric 
railroad  at  Seoul, 

December  19.— Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  in- 
form the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  they 
will  agree  to  submit  their  claims  against  Venezuela  to 

arbitration,  on  certain  conditions A  full  abstract  of 

the  provisions  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  is  made 
public  at  Washington. 

December  SO,— The  powers  reply  to  President  Roose- 
velt's request  that  the  claims  against  Venezuela  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hague  tribunal  by  asking  him  to  act  as 
arbitrator  himself ;  the  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports 
Is  formally  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

November  as, —A  statue  of  Balzac  Is  unveiled  in  Paris, 
persons  prominent  in  literature  taking  part  in  the  cere- 
monies —  Cigarmakers,    typesetters,    coachmen,    car 

conductors,  and  motormen,  in  Havana,  go  on  strike 

Yale  defeats  Harvard  at  football  by  a  score  of  23  to  0. 

November  21.— President  Roosevelt  approves  tbe  ap- 
plication of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  to  con- 
struct  a  transpacific  line. 

November  35. — Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  scms 
from  England  for  South  Africa. 
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November  26.— The  funeral  of  Herr  Krupp,  the  great 
German  gunmaker,  is  held  at  Essen,  and  is  attended  by 
Emperor  William Havana  strikers  resume  work. 

December  2.— The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  declares  un- 
constitutional the  eight-hour-day  law  applying  to  pub- 
lic works. 

December  4. — ^Fourteen  lives  are  lost  in  the  burning 
of  a  Chicago  hotel. 

December  8.— The  first  regular  train  is  run  from  San- 
tiago to  Havana,  Cuba Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  takes 

his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

December  10.— The  great  Nile  dam  and  reservoir  at 
Assouan  and  Assiout  are  formally  opened.... A  reci- 
procity convention  is  held  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

December  15.— Wall  Street  bankers  form  a  pool  of 
$50,000,000  to  tide  over  a  money  stringency. 

December  16. — It  is  announced  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  purchased  the  Union  and  Sharon 
plants,  at  Pittsburg,  involving  a  bond  issue  of  145,000,000. 

December  17. — Counsel  for  the  operators  outline  their 
case  before  the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

December  18.— The  teamsters*  strike  at  New  Orleans 
is  declared  off. 

OBITUARY. 

November  20. — Sir  John  Woodbum,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Bengal,  59. 

November  22.— Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp,  the  great 
German  gunmaker,  48  (see  page  47) . . .  .Cardinal  Gaetano 
Aloisi-Masella,  pro-datary  of  the  Pope,  76. 

November  23. — ^Major  Walter  Reed,  U.S.A.,  51. 

November  24. — Joseph  M.  Wilson,  a  well-known  Phila- 
delphia architect  and  engineer,  64 Francis  H.  Myers, 

chief  of  the  coin  division  of  the  New  York  Sub-Treas- 
ury, 58. . .  .Marie  Catalina,  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  last 
of  the  famous  Serrano  Indian  basket  weavers,  107. 

November  25. — Col.  Thomas  P.  Ochiltree,  the  well- 
known  ex-Congressman  of  Texas,  68.... James  E.  A. 
Gibbs,  inventor  of  the  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  sewing-machine 
and  other  devices,  73. 

November  26. — ^Most  Rev.  John  Macvilly,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  Primate  of  Con- 
naught,  85. 

November  27,— Abb6  Colin,  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Montreal,  Canada,  67 Charles  E.  Conrad,  bank  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  best^known  citizens  of  Montana,  52. 

November  28. — Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  minister  of  the 
City  Temple,  London,  72. 

November  30.— John  Elliott  Ward,  formerly  minister 
to  China  and  mayor  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  88. 

December  1.— Thomas  Henry  French,  of  New  York, 
publisher  of  plays  and  dramatic  agent. . .  .Henry  Mitch- 
ell, of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  well-known  engineer,  72 

Robert  M.  Parmely,  a  prominent  banker  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  48. 

December  2. — ^Dr.  Jos6  de  Moraes,  ex-President  of 
Brazil ....  Ex -Judge  Robert  Earl,  of  the  New  York 
^tate  Court  of  Appeals,  78.... Salem  Howe  Wales,  of 
New  York,  77. 

December  3. — Count  Richard  Belcredi,  Austrian  pre- 


mier at  the  time  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  T9 — Sir 
Frank  Green,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1900-01,  67. . . . 
James  Rochelle  Tyler,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a  Confederate 
veteran  and  grandson  of  President  Tyler,  64. 

December  4.— Alfred   Elijah    Buck,    United    States 

minister  to   Japan,    70 Charles    H.    Dow,    of   the 

Wall  Street  publishing  firm  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  51. 

Franklin  Babcock  Noyes,  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  a 

prominent  New  England  railroad  man,  71. 

December  5.— Lieut.  B.  W.  Loring,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  a  witness  of  President  Lincoln^s 
assassination. 

December  6.— Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  formerly  president  of  Wellesley  College,  48. 

December  7. — Thomas  B.  Reed,  ex-Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  63  (see  page  36).... Andrew 

Bell  Forbes,  of  San  Francisco,  76 George  C.  Leader, 

of  Bedford,  Pa.,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  74. . . . 
Thomas  Nast,  the  famous  cartoonist,  62  (see  page  31) ;  A. 
C.  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Louisiana  &  Texas  Rail- 
road and  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Line,  60. 

December  8. — Harry  Leslie  Blundell  McCalmont, 
well-known  British  sportsman  and  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Newmarket,  41.... Representa- 
tive-elect  Aikman  Camahan,  of  Indiana.... Ex-Con- 
gressman Robert  N.  Yardley,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.  50. 
. . .  .Rev.  Thomas  McLaughlin,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 

77 James  C.  Clarke,  ex-president  of  the  Mobile  & 

Ohio  Railroad,  79. 

December  9.— Dr.  J.  N.  Rice,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  prom- 
inent independent  coal  operator,  57 — William  Dean 
Sheldon,  of  New  York,  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  mem- 
ber of  the  publishing  firm  of  J.  D.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  54. 

December  10.— Heber  R.  Bishop,  a  retired  banker, 
merchant,  and  railroad  man,  of  New  York,  62. . .  .Galvin 
W.  Green,  professor  of  mathematics  of  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  45. 

December  11. — James  Harvey  Mathes,  a  Southern 
author  and  Confederate  veteran,  60. 

December  12. — Frederick  Saunders,  of  New  York,  au- 
thor, former  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  96. . .  .John 
W.  Henry,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Court,  78. 

December  13. — Major  Alexander  Shaw,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  capitalist  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  65. 

December  14. — Mrs.  Julia  Dent  Grant,  widow  of  Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant,  76. 

December  15. — Gabriel  Harrison,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

a  veteran  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  83 Rev.  Dr. 

Macvicar,  principal  of  the  Montreal  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, 71. . .  .John  W.  Ela,  president  of  the  Civil  Service 

Reform  League  of  Chicago,  64 Benjamin  F.  Denni.n- 

son,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  treasurer  of  the  American 

Baptist    Publication    Society,    67 Ex-Congressman 

Charles  Henry  Adams,  of  New  York,  78. 

December  17. — Gen.  Henry  M.  Cist,  a  Civil  War  veter- 
an and  well-known  lawyer,  author  of  Cincinnati,  65. . . . 
Five  Crows,  a  noted  Umatilla  Indian  chief,  70.... Ex- 
Congressman  Abram  Fulkerson,  of  Virginia,  68. 

December  18. — Greneral  Wager  Swayne,  of  New  Y'ork, 
soldier,  lawyer,  politician,  and  public  speaker,  78. 


THOMAS   NAST. 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


rather  graphic  portrayals  of  events  and  situa- 
tions than  political  caricatures. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  time  of  the  Tweed 
Ring  expoanre,  1871-73,  that  hii  special  bent 
toward  individual  characterization  made  itself 
felt.  In  the  caricatures  of  Tweed  and  the  rest 
of  the  "King,"  Naefs  vivid  characterization, 
united  with  bis  ability  to  portray  a  situation, 
made  his  cartoons  one  of  the  most  potential  fac- 
tors In  the  overthrow  of  the  "  Ring's  "  supremacy. 

In  1872,  Nast's  pencil  was  directed  against 
the  candidacy  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  picture 
of  Greeley  washing  the  "  Tammany  Tiger  "  gives 
us  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  efBgies  of  that  now 
famous  feline,  which  Nast,  it  is  said,  invented. 

In  antithesis  to '  the  Tammany  tiger,  he  also 
invented  the  Republican  elephant.  In  1873, 
after  Grant's  second  election,  Nast  aimed  his 
sarcasm  against  the  "  third  term  "  outcry  (mainly 
echoed  by  the //era JtO, — "Cssarism,"  as  he  termed 
it, — and  pilloried  James  Gordon  Bennett  un- 
mercifully. 


THOMAS  NAST,  America's  greatest  carica- 
turist, and  one  of  the  greatest  caricaturists 
of  any  time,  who  died  at  Ecuador  (where  he 
was  serving  as  United  States  consul)  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1902,  was  born  in  Landau,  Bavaria,  in 
1840,  and  was  brought  to  tiiis  country  in  1846, 
His  first  employment  as  a  newspaper  draughts- 
man was  on  I'rank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper. 
He  went  abroad,  in  1860,  as  a  special  artist,  to 
depict  the  Heenan  and  Sayers  prize  fight  for  the 
lllustraied  Nevis.  In  1860-61,  he  was  with  Gari- 
baldi, furnishing  sketches  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign for  English  and  American  periodicals. 
In  1862,  he  joined  the  staff  of  Harjitr's  Weekly. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  he  began  to 
make  cartoons  of  so  graphic  a  nature  that  he  was 
awn  exclusively  employed  as  a  caricaturist. 
His   cartoons    made    from   1802    to   1870  were 


Now  that  the  good  ship  Union  has  iafely  passed  throoffh 
the  Sea  of  Trouble  Into  the  peaceful  Waters,  ehall  tlie  Helms- 
man be  thrown  OTerboard  t—Harptr't  WtMu,  May  11. 187S. 
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tions.  BB  the  strained  relatione  of  the  Englieli 
lion  and  the  Russian  bear,  Naet  wbb  at  his  best. 
His  single  figure  of  the  Caar  Nicholas,  which  we 
reproduce,  is  quite  equal  in  poignancy  to,  and 
more  colorful  than,  similar  monumental  car- 
toons in  the  London  Punch.  Nasfs  supremacy 
as  a  cartoonist  lay  in  the  fact  that  lie  could 
meet  Tenniel  of  Punch  on  his  own  ground,  in  a 
simple  cartoon,  and  yet  excel  him  in  more  com- 
plex caricatures. 

Nast  was  not  always  employed  in  fierce  po- 
litical attacks,  but  prepared  for  the  Weekli/,  and 
sometimes  for  the  Bazar,  charming  conceits  in  a 
lighter  vein  anent  the  festive  Christmas  season, 
the  dawning  of  the  New  Year,  or  bright  Easter 
Day.    Of  such  is  the  "  Santa  Claus  "  we  reproduce. 

His  portraits  were  mainly  political,  and  be- 
sides thr>Ge  in  his  PresidGUtial  campaign  car- 
toons, the  physiognomies  of  Henry  Watterson, 
Wade  Hampton,  Ben  Butler,  Carl  Schurz,  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  Judge  David  Davis,  and  Tom  Reed 
figure  many  times  in  his  designs. 

Nast's  activity  ended  before  Roosevelt  became 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the   political 


How  long  wiU  this  game  last? 
Hanntr'e  H'ecMu,  April  12.  ISO. 


Tilden,  who  was  the  next  Aunt  Sally  at  which 
Nast  flung  his  trenchant  missives,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  feeble  old  man  holding  a  rag  baby  in 
his  lap, — this  dummy  was  typical  of  paper  cur- 
rency. But  the  caricatures  of  Tilden  were  not 
so  strong  as  those  of  Tweed,  nor  as  those  he 
made  of  the  later  Tammany  leader,  John  Kelly. 

In  1880,  Hancock  came  in  for  a  goodly  share 
of  the  artist's  satire.  In  1884,  for  the  first  time, 
Nast's  pencil  was  directed  against  the  Republi' 
can  candidate  ;  he  supported  Grover  Cleveland, 
caricaturing  Blaine.  But  he  was  not  at  home  in 
assailing  a  Republican  candidate,  and  his  effi- 
gies consisted  of  little  more  tlian  the  stalwart 
Blaine,  with  three  white  feathers  in  his  high 
hat.  and  printed  labels  introduced  into  the  back- 
ground that  were  more  than  mere  allusions  to 
the  candidate's  alleged  venality. 

The  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  was  the  last  in 
which  Nast  drew  for /Ziir/icr'sHfeA/y.  He  severed 
his  connection  with  that  periodical  in  1887. 
His  career  was  then  virtually  ended,  though 
he  later  drew  intennittently  for  other  journals. 

In  addition  to  his  vigorous  service  during 
these  campaigns,  Nast  attacked  many  problems 
of  national  and  international  importance,  and 
took  sides  in  the  different  issues  as  they  came 
under  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the 
people. 

In  his  simpler  cartoons  of  some  foreign  situa- 


Harper'*  WMKiVs  November  El,  ISM. 
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"Now  don't  wake  it,  dean  the  second  bottle 
;  "Youarea  wonderfalnnrBe.dnrling.    See, 


aren&.  Imt  it  is  interesting  to  reproduce  an  1884 
cartoon  in  which  Roosevelt  (who  appointed  Naat 
to  his  consulship  in  Ecuador)  is  portrayed  by 
the  veteran  artist's  pencil. 

We  fancy  that  Naat  originated  his  subjects  to 
a  greater  extent  than  did  most  caricaturists.  In 
the  case  of  Tenniel,  for  instance,  ideas  for  his 
cartoons  were  suggested  hy  any  of  the  editorial 
stafi  whose  brain  happened  to  strike  fire  at  the 
weekly  Punch  dinner. 

For  years  he  made  a  regular  trip  from  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  where  he  lived,  to  the  Harper  estab- 
lishment, in  Franklin  Square.  There,  with  the 
editor,  George  "William  Curtis,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Harper  firm,  a  conference  was  held, 
and  the  designs  for  the  week  passed  upon.  Some- 
times the  artist's  designs  were  turned  down.  He 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  himself  on  trial,  as  it 
were,  before  this  august  tribunal.  The  composi- 
tion used  to  hang  in  one  of  the  Harper  editorial 
rooms  ;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever 
published  or  not. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  English  carica- 
tures, it  was  the  custom  to  draw  from  the  mouth 
of  each  per8<mage  a  line  ending  in  a  loop,  in 
which  were  written  the  words  the  characters 
were  supposed   to  be  speaking.     Xnst  Tarely  rc- 


The  attitude  ot  the  Cxar  in  decUrinK  war  against  the  Tnrke. 
Harpf)  TVeefcly,  May  «,  187T. 

sorted  to  this  artifice,  hut  instead  (he  might  be 
said  to  have  almost  invented  the  custom)  intro- 
duced verbal  adjuncts  that  helped  to  carry  many 
cartoons.  We  have  in  mind  the  labels  that  be- 
sprinkled his  backgrounds.  These  were  frequent- 
ly quotations  from  speeches  or  editorials  of  the 
opposite  party,  lettered  freehand  or  set  up  iu 
type,  and  placed  upon  a  fence  or  a  door- jamb,  or 
in  any  available  place. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Naat's  salary  with 
Harper  &  Brothers,  for  many  years,  was  #10,000, 
at  that  time  tbe  largest  salary  that  had  ever  been 
paid  to  a  caricaturist  in  this  country.  Since 
then,  however,  caricaturists  have  received,  we 
believe,  as  much  as  «l.>.000,  as  the  salaries  in 
journalism  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last- 
decade. 

For  several  years  he  published  Nast's  -■Vlmanac, 
illustrated  by  his  pencil  solely,  but  contaiuin^^ 
articles  by  well-known  humorists,  such  as  Bret 
Harte  and  Josh  Billings. 

He  illustrated  a  few  books  not  very  success- 
fully ;  and  some  pamphlets  which  met  with  phe- 
nomenal success.     One.  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
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Iticliard  Grant  Wliite,  was  entitled  '-The  New 
IJoapel  of  Peace  ; "'  another  was  ■■  The  Fight  in 
Dame  Europa's  School,"  by  -the  Kev.  Henry 
Williams;  and  another,  "Kohinson  Crusoe's 
Money,"  by  Ilavid  A.  Wells. 

He  was  in  frequent  demand  as  a  lucturer,  illus- 
trating Ills  talks  with  caricatures  niade  with  great 
dexterity  before  tlie  audieni^e. 

I'erhapa  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Nast's 
cartoons  appeared  when,  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  (Heptemljer  '6,  IKG-l),  there  was  a  talk  of  eoni- 
promise  ;  he  iiiade  an  appealing  design,  repre- 
senting the  negroes  being  brought  back  to  slav- 


\'f 


General  Hancock  and  General  Vacancj-. 
Hareri'x  WetMs,  August  H,  1880. 

ery.  the  legend  reading,  "  Compromise  with  the 
f'OUth — ^Dedicated  to  the  Chicago  Convention." 
The  most  successful  of  his  Tweed  retiinie  v.b.t- 
toons  was  that  representing  the  "  Hing"  stand- 
ing in  a  circle,  pointing  one  to  the  other,  and 
each  one  saying  ("'Who  stole  the  peoples 
money  ?  ' — Do  Tell." — New  York  7V;»f-s).  "  Twas 
him." 

All  during  his  career,  but  more  especially  at 


the  end.  Mr.  Nast  devoted  part  of  his  time  to 
oil  painting.  Some  of  his  paintings  are  en- 
titled :  "Departure  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
for  the  War  (IHCt),"  "Lincoln's  \'isit  to  Kich- 
mond,"and  ""nie  Civil  War  (lSGl-6.i)." 

In  1879,  the  ofBcera  of  the  anny  and  navv 
presented  him  with  a  silver  vase,  in  honor  of  thr 
service  his  pencil  had  rendered  the  nation. 

Nast  received  little  or  no  art  education.  When 
a  boy,  he  was  doorkeeper  in  an  art  gallery,  and 
was  allowed  to  make  copies  of  the  paintings  ; 
hi-  was  in  the  drawing  classes  of  one  Theodore 
Kaufmann  for  six  months  ;  but  he  once  told  the 
writer  of  these  notes  that  his  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing was  gained  mainly  through  copying,  over  and 
over  again,  from  Harding's  "  Drawing  Copies.'' 

It  has  been  said  in  frequent  criticisms  that 
Nast  was  a  poor  draughtsman.  With  this  judg- 
ment we  do  not  agree.  Perhaps  the  only  carica- 
turists who  have  really  been  first-class  draughts- 
men, from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  tht- 
Frenchmen  Daumier  and  Porain  ;  Gillray.  Ho- 
garth, Cham,  Cruikshank,  or  John  Leech  could 
never  have  passed  an  art  school  examination  ; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  Nast  did  not  draw  with 
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Harptft  Wtekly,  December  SO,  IBM, 


"Can  he  (Blaine)  amtlaty,  or  at  least,  pacify,  them  (the 
Germans)  without  angerii^  irreconcllablr  the  Prohibition 
RepnbUcane}  He  is  as  smart  as  be  is  wild  to  be  If  he  can."— 
Sev  York  Sun. 

Barper'a  Weekly.  Augnet  S3,  liW. 


that  abandon,  tliat  easy  freedom,  employed  liv 
tlie  best  French  caricaturists,  yet  his  method 
(which  was  more  like  that  of  Hogarth)  was  one 
of  uncompromising  realism,  that  allowed  him  tf 
delineate  a  ballot-box,  a  bi^cli  hat.  an  officer's  itni 
form,  a  aword,  a  bayonet,  or  a  skull  ao  that  thei-e 
was  no  mistaking  it  for  anything  else,  and  hij 
portraits  were  speaking  HkenesBes. 

His  method  of  cross-hatching,  though  it  gave 
a  maximum  amount  of  work  to  the  engraver, 
was  admirable  from' two  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  it  allowed  the  block  upon  which  Nasi 
drew,  which  was  composed  of  small  pieces  of 
boxwood  locked  together  by  keys  at  the  back, 
to  be  distributed  among  a  miniber  of  workmen, 
so  that  one  of  his  largest  cartoons  could  be  fin- 
ished almost  as  ([uickly  as  one  engraver  could 
cut  a  square  inch. 

Then,  again,  his  cross-hatch  gave  a  maximum 
amount  of  color  to  his  designs.  It  might  l.ie 
said  that  no  other  caricaturist  ever  obtained 
80  much  color  in  his  designs  as  did  Nast,  "n 
account  of  their  richness  of  color,  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed  N'ast  drew  with  a  pen  (as  he  fre- 
quently did  after  1885,  when  his  work  began  tu 
be  reproduced  by  photo-engraving),  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  majority  of  his  designs  were 
made  with  a  lead  pencil,  being  drawn  ou  box- 
wood in  reverse. 


THOMAS    BRACKETT   REED. 


'  BY    HENRY    B.    F.    MACFARLAND. 


"  'yHOMAS  B.  REED  was  the  strongest  in- 
A  tollectual  force,  crossed  on  the  best 
coamge,  among  all  the  men  in  public  life  whom 
1  have  known,"  said  Joseph  G,  Cannon,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  will  Bit  in  the  Speaker's  chair  if, he 
lives  until  the  next  Congress  meets,  and  who 
entered  public  life  as  a  supporter  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  this  characteristic  phrase  Mr,  Cannon 
expressed  the  general  judgment  of  the  men  who 
fought  beside,  and  of  the  men  who  fought  against, 
-Mr.  Reed  in  Congress,  and  who  knew  him  better 
than  any  one  else  outside  of  his  own  family. 
Washington  appreciated  Mr.  Reed.  Nowhere 
else,  not  even  in  Portland,  certainly  not  in  New 
York  City,  were  his  great  qualities  so  well  rec- 
ogniKed  and  his  better  self  understood.     I'nlike 


other  men  who  have  a  national  reputation,  and 
only  a  national  reputation,  he  was  most  admired 
where  he  was  beat  known.  This  is  why  the 
House  of  Representatives,  always  critical,  often 
cynical,  severely  impartial  in  its  judgments, 
honored  him.  a  private  citizen,  as  it  had  Lon> 
orcd  only  two  former  Speakers  after  they  had 
become  private  citizens, — Henry  Clay  and  James, 
(r.  Blaine, — by  adjourning  after  a  brief  session 
given  entirely  to  his  praise,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  It  was  more  than  Mr.  Reed 
would  have  sanctioned,  for  he  disapproved  the 
funeral  customs  of  the  House  and  thought  legis- 
lative days  too  precious  to  expend  upon  them. 
approving  the  idea  of  having  all  memorial  ser- 
vices on  Sufl'lay  ;  but  the  House  thought  that  ■ 
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it  was  the  least  it  could  do  to  mark  that  respect 
which  it  had  for  him  above  all  other  men  in 
public  life. 

(^f  the  three  great  Speakers  whose  death  the 
House  has  mourned  in  this  unusual  manner, 
Mr.  Reed  had  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  re- 
spect of  the  House.  He  was  as  unlike  Clay  and 
Blaine  as  they  were  like  each  other.  He  made 
no  effort  to  obtain  popularity.  He  concealed 
rather  than  revealed  his  personal  attractions  in 
public  and  disdained  flattery  as  he  did  flatterers. 
In  public  life,  and  particularly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  appealed  only  to  the  intel- 
lect and  in  the  most  direct  and  striking  man- 
ner. He  was  literallv  the  master  of  the  House, 
and  iTiled  by  the  force  of  his  will  and  the  strength 
of  his  reason,  and  not  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
nor  the  wiles  of  the  politician.  It  was  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  he  was  honest  clear  through, 
honest  in  mind  as  well  as  in  heart,  and  with  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  or  he  could  not  have  had 
the  admiration  of  the  House.  The  House  knew 
Mr.  Reed,  measuring  him  from  week  to  week,  as 
it  measures  all  its  rising  men,  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  long  before  the  country  knew  him. 

It  was  not  until  he  made  his  revolutionary 
nilings  as  Speaker  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  on 
January  29  and  30,  1890,  when  he  destroyed 
filibustering  by  counting  enough  minority  mem- 
bers present,  but  not  voting,  to  make  a  quorum, 
that  the  country  came  to  know  him.  He  was 
then  fifty  years  old,  having  been  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1860,  and  then  studying  and 
practising  law,  with  a  brief  service  as  acting  as- 
sistant paymaster  in  the  navy  in  the  Civil  War, 
serving  in  the  Legislature  and  as  attorney-general 
of  Maine,  and  afterward,  from  1877,  in  Con- 
gress. He  had,  by  his  "ability  as  a  rugged  and 
brilliant  debater,  as  a  fighting  captain  of  the 
Republican  minority,  gained  leadership  early  in 
his  Congressional  career,  and  had  been  his  party's 
nominee  for  the  Speakership  in  two  Congresses 
before  it  gained  control  of  the  House  and  he 
was  elected  Speaker.  The  House  had  learned 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  was  not  surprised 
by  his  great  success  as  Speaker,  whatever  its 
feelings  about  his  methods  of  making  and  en- 
forcing the  rulings  which  became  **  Reed's  rules.' 
But  there  was  nothing  sufficiently  dramatic  or 
eventful  in  Mr.  Reed's  life  before  that  time  to 
attract  the  attention  of  people  generally,  and  the 
average  newspaper  reader  practically  discovered 
Mr.  Reed  when  he  read  of  the  calmness,  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  wit,  with  which  the  masterful  Speaker 
broke  the  power  of  obstruction  in  the  House  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  majority  to  do  business, 
while  his  political  opponents,  who  afterward 
adopted  his  rules  and  his  methods,  almost  raved 


with  anger  as  they  denounced  him  and  his  own 
side  applauded  him. 

The  American  people  like  to  see  things  done. 
They  have  little  patience  with  obstructionists. 
They  had  become  tired  of  .the  *'  deadlocks  "  in 
the  House,  under  rules  and  rulings  which  per- 
mitted one  man  to  stop  all  business  for  two 
weeks  at  a  time.  So,  in  general,  they  approved 
Mr.  Reed's  results,  but  at  first  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  denunciation  of  his  methods  by 
iiis  opponents.  "Czar,"  "Tyrant,"  and  similar 
names  thrown  at  him  in  the  House  and  in  the 
press  stuck  in  the  popular  mind  and  colored  all 
the  after-thinking  about  him.  Mr.  Reed's  pub- 
lic manner,  usually  good-humored,  sometimes 
frank  to  the  point  of  cruelty  with  opponents,  and 
always  militant  and  dominating,  deepened  the 
popular  impression  that  he  was  belligerent  and 
even  brutal,  a  pugilist  rather  than  the  philosopher 
that  he  was,  while  at  the  same  time  the  constant 
repetition  in  the  newspapers  of  his  witty  remarks, 
usually  at  some  one  else's  expense,  often  cynical 
and  sarcastic,  without  materially  affecting  that 
impression,  created  another  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Reed  was  not  a  serious  statesman. 

It  shows  what  a  great  man  Mr.  Reed  was  that 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  place  in  public  life  in 
spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  and  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  that  reputation  cost  him  dear.  I 
think  no  man  of  our  time,  in  Congress,  has  been 
less  understood  outside  of  Washington.  Two 
comments  frequently  made  in  the  newspapers 
show  how  superficial  and  uninformed  was  the 
general  opinion  of  him  in  the  country.  One  was 
that  he  was  not  a  constructive  statesman,  and 
the  other  was  that  he  could  not  make  a  success- 
ful long  speech. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  of  Mr.  Reed's  service 
in  the  House,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  fasten 
his  name  on  any  important  measure.  For  all 
but  eight  years  of  the  time  his  party  was  in  the 
minority,  while  for  six  out  of  the  eight  years  he 
was  in  the  chair.  Yet  his  surviving  colleagues 
will  testify  that  no  man,  living  or  dead,  had 
more  to  do  with  constructing  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  H^ouse  when  his  party  was  in  the 
majority.  While  he  was  Speaker,  he  made  the 
legislation  of  the  party,  besides  making  it  possi- 
ble. He  was  the  master  of  his  own  side  before 
he  was  master  of  the  House.  It  is  well  known 
that  W'hen  he  began  his  parliamentary  reform, 
in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  with  a  narrow  Re- 
publican majority,  enough  Republicans  disagreed 
with  him  to  have  defeated  his  purpose,  if  they 
had  opposed  him  openly.  He  did  not  know 
when  he  began  his  rulings  whether  they  would 
or  not,  for  circumstances  compelled  him  to  act 
before  he  had  completed  his  arrangements.     He 
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had  to  act  practically  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  thought  out  then  what  he  would  do  if  his 
Republican  opponents  united  with  the  Demo- 
crats against  him.  He  would  have  announced 
his  resignation  and  retired  from  Congress.  But 
although  some  strong  men  on  the  Republican 
side  differed  with  him,  they  did  not  dare  to 
oppose  him  publicly  after  the  great  shout  of 
triumph  that  went  up  from  the  Republicans 
when  he  began,  so  suddenly,  to  count  a  quorum. 
From  that  time  he  was  certainly  the  construc- 
tive statesman  of  the  House  for  six  years,  and 
indeed  until  he  left. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Reed  did  not  often  make 
long  speeches,  but  that  was  because  he  did  not 
like  long  speeches,  and  never  made  them  if  he 
could  help  it.  He  thought  a  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  say  all  that  was  worth  saying  in  a 
short  speech,  unless  the  circumstances  were  very 
exceptional,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  long  speeches 
were  artificial,  and  he  hated  anything  that  was 
artificial.  He  made,  however,  at  least  two  long 
speeches  which  would  compare  favorably  with 
other  long  speeches  of  the  same  period.  But  he 
could  make  short  speeches  which  were  more 
effective  than  the  long  speeches  of  his  rivals, 
and  he  preferred  to  do  it.  The  implication  of 
the  comment  on  the  length  of  his  speeches  is 
that  long  speeches  are  superior  to  short  speeches, 
and  that  the  old  fashioned  all-day  orator  was 
superior  to  the  modern  debater,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  this  implication  is  correct. 

Mr.  Reed  might  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States  if  the  people  had  understood  him 
as  his  colleagues  did  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  really 
had  very  little  chance  of  securing  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  party  when  he  came  nearest  to  it  in 
1896,  although  he  could  not  appreciate  this  fact, 
and  could  not  understand  why  Mr.  McKinley 
was  preferred  to  him,  when  Mr.  McKinley  had 
been  only  his  lieutenant  in  Congress.  He  never 
forgave  the  men  who  deserted  his  cause  at  St. 
Louis  because  they  knew  it  was  hopeless,  as  he 
never  forgot  those  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last, 
even  though  they,  too,  knew  it  was  hopeless. 
He  sought  few  friendships,  he  failed  no  friend, 
he  condoned  no  treason.  His  countrymen  know, 
now  that  he  is  gone,  through  the  partial  revela- 
lions  of  his  friends,  few  in  number  comparative- 


ly, but  zealous  and  devoted,  something  of  the 
real  man  whose  faults  were  on  the  surface  and 
whose  virtues  were  so  much  concealed.  Thev 
know  how  perfect  his  family  life  was,  what  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  and  loyalty  he  showed  to 
his  friends,  and  to  all  the  weak  who  sought  his 
aid,  what  a  charming  companion  and  what  a 
faithful  counselor  he  was.  They  may  not  appre- 
ciate his  greatness  any  better,  but  they  do  ap- 
preciate his  goodness  as  they  did  not  before.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not  a  member  of 
any  church, — a  modern  Benjamin  Franklin  with- 
out the  "scoundrel  maxims," — and  he  tasted  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  life,  especially  those  of  so- 
ciety, which  afforded  opportunity  for  conversa- 
tion. But  back  of  it  all  appeared  to  be  a  reli- 
gious spirit  and  a  true  life,  which  he  kept 
carefully  from  public  view  lest  he,  too,  should 
be  accused  of  that  hypocrisy  which  so  stirred 
his  wrath.  Hypocrites  and  liars  he  hated  with 
a  perfect  hatred.  He  made  the  truth  as  naked 
as  possible  when  he  could,  and  at  other  times 
concealed  it  perfectly. 

His  devotion  to  his  wife  and  daughter  was 
the  dominant  feature  of  his  life  and  the  truest 
index  of  his  character.  It  was  not  chiefly  be- 
cause he  differed  with  his  party  on  the  question 
of  "  imperialism  "  or  oh  any  other  question  that 
he  resigned  from  the  House,  but  because  he  felt 
that  at  sixty  years  of  age  he  could  no  longer 
put  off  the  accumulation  of  a  competence  to  se- 
cure the  future  comfort  of  his  family  if  he 
should  be  taken  away.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  service,  he  retired  honorably 
poor,  but  with  no  intention  of  remaining  perma- 
nently outside  of  the  sphere  for  which  he  was 
best  fitted,  in  which  he  was  most  useful,  and 
which  he  best  liked.  .Having  in  three  years 
gathered  the  modest  fortune  which  he  thought 
necessary,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Con- 
gress from  his  old  district  at  the  next  election, 
his  former  private  secretary,  Representative  Al- 
len, who  had  taken  his  place,  being  ready  to  re- 
tire in  his  favor.  He  would  have  been  onlv 
sixty-five  when  he  returned  to  Congress,  and 
might  have  added  largely  to  his  fame.  He 
might  have  been  again  Speaker,  and  perhaps 
even  President.  But  "the  night  cometh,*in 
which  no  man  can  work." 


VENEZUELA  AND  THE   POWERS. 


BY   A.    MAURICE    LOW. 


THE  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Venezuela  have  met  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea, — a  sea  on  which  more  than  one  page  in  the 
world's  history  has  been  written,  which  wit- 
nessed the  growth  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
Spain's  once  mighty  power.  Never  a  century 
for  the  last  four  centuries  that  it  has  not  been 
the  theater  of  the  world's  action,  and  now,  in 
the  opening  days  of  the  twentieth  century,  it 
once  more  rivets  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Tlie  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Gennany, 
and  Venezuela  have  met  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
but  their  purposes  are  not  the  same.  By  chance, 
Germany  and  England  find  themselves  for  the 
moment  allies,  but  it  is  an  alliance  held  by  very 
tenuous  threads,  and  the  aims  of  the  allies  are  as 
different  as  the  motives  that  made  them  embark 
on  the  coercion  of  Venezuela.  The  United  States 
has  met  Teuton  and  Saxon  and  Latin  because 
the  United  States  is  the  hegemon  of  this  hemi- 
sphere ;  because  the  United  States  has  in  its 
keeping  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  holds  herself 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  New  World  ; 
Ijecause,  in  the  ever-memorable  words  of  Mr. 
(Jlney,  "the  fiat  of  the  United  States  on  this 
continent  is  supreme."  Venezuela  is  there  be- 
cause nations,  like  individuals,  usually  have  to 
pay  the  price  of  their  own  folly  ;  and  nations, 
like  individuals,  find  in  the  long  run  that  it  pays 
to  be  square. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  story  of  the  latest 
drama  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Like  nearly  all 
the  troublesome  things  in  this  world,  it  begins 
with  money,  Venezuela  wanted  to  build  a  rail- 
way, and  a  German  bank,  the  Berliner  Disconto 
Gesellschaft,  was  only  too  happy  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds.  The  road  was  built,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela,  in  1890,  borrowing  50,- 
000,000  bolivares  (a  bolivar  being  worth  about 
.  nineteen  cents)  for  thirty  years  at  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, the  bonds  being  issued  at  80.  The  Ber- 
liner Disconto  Gesellschaft  financed  the  loan, 
with  the  customs  pledged  as  security.  From  the 
proceeds,  36,000,000  bolivares  were  paid  to  the 
(jerman  firm  that  built  the  railroad,  the  govern- 
ment guaranteeing  7  per  cent,  on  tlie  capital  in- 
vested in  the  road,  and  pledging  itself  to  set 
aside  annually  the  sum  of  3,000,000  bolivares  as 
interest,  and  to  provide  for  the  amortization  of 
the  debt. 


There  is  always  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  man  who  loans  and  the  man  who  bor- 
rows. The  Venezuelans  wanted  their  railroad, 
but  they  objected  to  being  robbed  to  get  it.  If 
the  Venezuelan  statement  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
the  Venezuela  Central  Railway  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive piece  of  railroad  construction  in  the 
world.  The  road  is  '200  miles  long,  and  the 
German  contractors  alleged  that  it  cost  $20,000,- 
000  to  build.  At  least,  they  capitalized  it  at 
that  figure,  and  as  the  Venezuelan  Government 
had  pledged  itself  to  pay  7  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vested capital,  there  were  many  strange  Spanish 
oaths  heard  in  Caracas  when  the  bills  were  sent 
in.  But  the  Germans  were  phlegmatically  in- 
different. "In  Heaven's  name,"  they  said,  in 
guttural  Teutonic,  and  not  in  limpid  Castilian, 
"  what  would  you  ?  You  have  your  railroad  ; 
it  is  a  very  excellent  railroad,  made  in  Ger- 
many ;  now  go  and  be  happy." 

The  Venezuelan  is  only  happy  when  he  is 
fighting.  It  was  Lord  Lansdowne  who  remarked 
the  other  day  that  Venezuela  was  a  country 
where  they  had  one  hundred  and  four  revolu- 
tions in  seventy  years.  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
been  charged  with  exaggeration,  but  that  is  not  » 
of  consequence.     The  Venezuelan  loves  to  fight. 

But  even  the  Venezuelan  has  to  pay  for  his 
luxuries,  and  fighting  is  expensive  ;  yes,  even  in 
Venezuela.  The  year  1 898  saw  some  fighting. 
We  did  a  little  of  it  on  our  own  account,  and  the 
Venezuelans  enjoyed  themselves  in  their  own 
fashion.  There  was  no  interest  paid  on  the  rail- 
way loan  that  year,  there  has  been  none  since 
except  trifling  payments  that  are  too  small  to 
mention.  The  payments  have  not  been  made  to 
the  sinking  fund.  A  year  ago,  when  Germany 
was  beginning  to  make  up  her  claim  against 
Venezuela,  it  was  computed  that  she  owed  in 
defaulted  interest  on  the  railway  bonds  6,000,000 
bolivares. 

It  appears  that  when  they  fight  in  V^enezuela 
it  is  the  onlooker  who  gets  the  worst  of  the 
game.  Crops  are  destroyed,  cattle  command- 
eered, forced  loans  made.  *'  Through  those  wars," 
the  German  Government  stated  in  an  official 
memorandum,  ''many  German  merchants  living 
in  Venezuela  and  many  German  landowners  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  as  partly  compulsory 
loans  have  been  extorted  from  them,  partly  req- 
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uisites  of  war  which  have  been  found  in  their 
possession,  as  especially  the  cattle  necessary  for 
the  feeding  of  tlie  troops,  have  ])een  taken  from 
them  without  being  paid  for,  partly  their  houses 
and  grounds  have  been  ransacked  or  devastated." 
A  moving  picture  truly,  one  that  doubtless 
wrung  the  heart  of  the  War  Lord.  For  all  this 
and  much  more  shall  the  X'enezuelans  pay 
2,000,000  bolivares. 

Will  Venezuela  pay  this  trifling  matter  of 
8,000,000  bolivares  ?  Venezuela,  if  she  knows 
herself,  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  she  will 
much  rather  continue  to  fight  and  lift  cattle  and 
make  forced  loans.  The  German  minister  in 
Caracas  addresses  several  notes  to  his  excellency 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  even  to  the  su- 
preme chief  of  the  republic,  but  without  effect. 
The  government  will  argue  and  show  his  excel- 
lency the  German  minister  wherein  his  figures  are 
wrong,  and  that  two  and  two  make  four  in  Berlin, 
but  that  in  Caracas  they  make  a  cigarette  and 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Teutonic  growls.  The 
supreme  chief  of  the  republic  takes  another  tack. 
No  claims  will  be  admitted  that  are  more  than 
six  months  old  ;  for,  whereas  the  whirl  of  revolu- 
tion had  put  Castro  into  the  palace  as  supreme 
<ihief  of  the  republic,  it  was  absurd  to  think  that 
any  self-respecting  revolutionist  would  pay  the 
.  -debts  incurred  by  his  predecessor. 

Germany  begins  to  grow  impatient,  and  in- 
timat^is  tliat  something  must  be  done.  ''  N'ery 
well,"  says  Castro,  "send  your  claims  before  a 
commission  of  Venezuelans  that  T  shall  appoint," 
^  and  promptly,  on  January  24,  1901,  he  issues  a 
decree  creating  this  commission. 

Germany  is  still  in  protesting  mood.  *'  We 
don't  believe  much  in  the  honesty  of  your  com- 
missioners," is  what  she  says  in  effect.  "And 
suppose  your  beautiful  commission  decides 
against  us,  what  then  ?"  "You  may  appeal  to 
my  supreme  court,"  says  Castro.  "  Fudge 
with  your  supreme  court,"  says  Germany. 
*'  The  members  of  the  court  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  government,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently dismissed  by  the  president."  And  here 
is  insult  added  to  injury.  If  the  commission 
decides  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  Castro  will 
pay  in  bonds — a  brand-new  series  of  revolution- 
ary bonds — '•  which  would  be,  after  our  past  ex- 
perience, without  any  value,"  says  the  German 
minister,  mournfully,  thinking  of  those  7  per 
•cent,  bonds,  with  their  defaulted  interest. 

On  February  20,  WHVl,  Secretary  of  State 
J.  R.  Pachano,  in  conformity  with  the  ninety- 
sixth  article  of  the  constitution,  submits  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship  to  the  congress  in  writ- 
ing. He  tells  how  he  has  labored  with  (iermany 
to  make  her  see  how  dearlv  inadmissilile  it  is 


that  her  claims  can  be  adjudicated  before  a 
mixed  commission.  "  It  was  judicially,  politi- 
cally, and  morally  impossible  to  establish  differ- 
ences which  would  give  privileges  to  foreigners 
voluntarily  coming  to  the  repulilic," — thus  the 
secretary  of  state. 

The  commission  is  appointed  under  the  presi- 
dential decree  of  January  24,  1901,  and  sonH» 
Germans  go  l)efore  it  and  present  their  claims. 
Do  they  get  justice  ?  "  Several  of  the  few  Ger- 
man claims,"  so  runs  the  official  German  account, 
"  put  before  the  commission  have  been  simply 
rejected,  and  others  have  been  reduced  in  a 
decidedly  malicious  way.  So,  for  example,  a 
German  cattle  breeder,  from  whom  fully  3,800 
head  of  cattle,  to  the  value  of  more  than  600,000 
bolivares,  had  been  forcibly  taken  away,  got 
only  15,000  bolivares  adjudicated.  But  the 
government  has  not  paid  fo  •  tlie  claims  recog- 
nized as  just  by  the  commission,  but  has  told 
the  claimants  that  a  bill  in  their  interest  would 
be  submitted  to  the  next  congress."  There  is 
always  a  to-morrow  in  Venezuela. 

The  A>nezuelan  version  of  the  3,800  head  of 
cattle  is  even  more  interesting.  The  German 
cattle  breeder  had  originally  3,800  head,  but 
the  government  bought  and  paid  for  (whether 
paid  for  in  good  American  gold  or  in  fairy  money 
is  not  stated)  1,000  head,  whereupon  the  breeder 
counted  among  his  flocks  and  herds  the  cattle 
that  had  passed  out  of  his  possession  and  had 
been  paid  for.  The  Germans  are  evidently  w^ise 
in  not  wanting  to  go  before  a  Venezuelan  com- 
mission. 

So  things  went  along  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1901,  when  Germany  did  a  remarkable  thing — a 
thing  so  remarkable  that  all  students  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  American  diplomacy  will  al- 
ways remember  it.  In  a  word,  Germany  ac- 
knowledged the  hegemony  of  the  United  States 
on  the  American  continent ;  slie,  in  effect,  rec- 
ognized the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  : 
she  bound  herself  to  observe  the  prohibition 
laid  down  by  President  Monroe  that  no  Euro- 
pean nation  might  seek  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  any  American  state. 

On  December  11,  1901,  the  German  ambassa- 
dor delivered  at  the  State  Department  a  "  pro- 
memoria"  bearing  on  the  diflBculty  with  Ven(»- 
ziiela.  After  setting  forth  the  various  matters 
in  controversy  and  stating  that  "under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Imperial  Government  believes 
that  further  negotiations  with  Venezuela  on  the 
present  base  are  hopeless,"  therefore  "  the  Ger- 
man Government  proposes  to  submit  thcj  claims 
directly  to  the  Venezuelan  (xovernment  and 
ask  for  their  settlement,'  this  language  was 
used  : 
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But  we  consider  it  of  importance  to  let,  first  of  all, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  know  about  our 
purposes,  so  that  we  can  prove  that  we  have  nothing 
else  in  view  than  to  help  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
wNulTered  damages,  and  we  shall  first  take  into  consider- 
ation only  the  claims  of  those  Grerman  citizens  who 
have  suffered  in  the  civil  war. 

We  declare  especially  that  under  no  circumstances 
do  we  consider  in  our  proceedings  the  acquisition  or  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory.  If  the 
Venezuelan  Government  should  force  us  to  the  appli- 
cation of  measures  of  coercion,  we  should  have  to  con- 
aiider  furthermore  if  at  this  occasion  we  should  ask 
likewise  for  a  gpreater  security  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
claims  of  the  Company  of  Discount  of  Berlin. 

After  the  posting  of  an  ultimatum,  first  of  all  the 
blockade  of  the  more  important  Venezuelan  harbors — 
that  is,  principally,  the  harbors  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello — would  have  to  be  considered  as  an  appropriate 
measure  of  coercion,  as  the  levying  of  duties  for  import 
And  export  being  nearly  the  only  source  of  income  of 
Venezuela,  would  in  this  way  be  made  impossible. 
Xiikewise,  it  would  be  difficult  in  this  way  to  provide 
the  country,  which  depends  on  the  import  of  corn, 
^K■ith  food.  If  this  measure  does  not  seem  efficient,  we 
^'ould  have  to  consider  the  temporary  occupation  on 
our  part  of  different  Venezuelan  harbor  places  and  the 
levying  of  duties  in  those  places. 

Did  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State, 
sit  lip  and  rub  his  eyes  and  read  this  remarkable 
liiplomatic  document  over  more  than  once  ?  One 
may  imagine  that  he  did,  and  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  laying  it  before  the  successor  of  James 
Monroe,  who  rejoiced  equally  with  his  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Hay  replied  to  the  German  am- 
bassador five  days  later  in  the  form  of  a  memo- 
randum. After  expressing  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  in  having  received  *'the  voluntary 
and  friendly  declaration  "  of  Germany,  that  no 
acquisition  or  permanent  occupation  of  Vene- 
zuelan territory  was  intended,  Mr.  Hay  adroitly 
reminded  the  German  Government  that  it  was 
j)ropo8ed  to  hold  it  to  its  declaration,  in  these 
words  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  the 
courtesy  of  the  German  Government  in  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  affairs  referred  to,  and  not 
regarding  himself  as  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  in  question,  believes  that  no 
measures  will  be  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  agents  of 
the  German  Government  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  purpose,  above  set  forth,  of  his 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor. 

-\lso,  England  was  having  her  diplomatic 
temper  ruffled.  Great  Britain  has  a  money 
claim  against  Venezuela,  but  England  cares  less 
for  the  financial  damage  sustained  by  her  sub- 
jects than  she  does  for  the  way  in  which  the 
national  honor  has  been  repeatedly  wounded. 

About  ten  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  British 
island  of  Tnnidad,  and  some  three  miles  from 
the   coast   of   Venezuela,   is    the   small,   almost 


barren,  and  practically  uninhabited  island  of 
Patos.  England  claims  Patos  as  a  part  of  Trini- 
dad, which  she  conquered  in  1797,  the  right  to 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  of 
1802.  Venezuela  also  asserts  sovereignty  under 
a  later  treaty. 

It  is  this  barren  and  almost  worthless  island 
patch  that  has  caused  all  the  trouble  between  Eng- 
land and  Venezuela.  The  Venezuelan  "navy'' 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  pouncing  upon  fishing 
and  trading  vessels,  boats  of  a  few  tons,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  island  and  seizing  them  in 
a  manner  that  is  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least, — 
that  probably  most  Americans  would  look  upon  as 
high-handed  and  without  the  least  justification. 
The  British  Government  has  a  list  of  a  dozen  or 
more  vessels  that  have  been  seized  in  this  fash- 
ion. For  instance,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan gunboat  Augusto^  that  on  January  22, 
1901,  captured  four  boats  at  Patos  and  towed 
them  to  La  Guayra.  On  February  26  of  last 
year,  John  Craig,  a  fishennan,  in  his  boat  the 
Sea  Horse,  was  held  up  by  a  Venezuelan  guarda 
casta,  badly  beaten,  and  his  boat  taken  away 
from  him.  He  was  left  on  the  island  and  res- 
cued by  a  passing  vessel.  Other  boats  were  fired 
upon,  but  the  most  flagrant  case  was  that  of  the 
In  Time,  which  was  sunk  by  the  Venezuelan  gun- 
boat General  Crespo,  one  of  the  vessels  sunk  by 
the  Germans,  in  the  harbor  of  Pedernales,  on 
May  1,  1901.  According  to  the  report  made  to 
the  British  foreign  office,  the  In  Time,  a  vessel 
flying  the  British  flag,  with  her  papers  properly 
certified,  while  peacefully  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  was  seized  by  the  General  Crespo,  although 
no  reasons  were  given  for  the  seizure.  The  Gen- 
eral Crespo  fired  a  few  shots  at  her,  then  an 
armed  party  was  sent  on  board  from  the  Crespo^ 
who  destroyed  the  vessel's  rigging  and  finally 
scuttled  her. 

The  people  of  Trinidad  were  much  worked  up. 
They  talked  of  reprisals,  they  wanted  the  mother 
country  to  teach  Venezuela  a  lesson,  and  they 
asked  themselves  what  was  the  use  of  being 
Englishmen  if  they  were  to  be  molested  by 
Venezuelan  gunboats  ;  it  was  even  suggested 
that  they  send  a  deputation  to  London  to  make 
their  wrongs  known.  In  a  misty  sort  of  way 
they  remembered  Jenkins'  ear.  Captain  Jenkins, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  held  up  by  a 
Spanish  guarda  casta,  and  one  of  his  ears  was  cut 
off  by  the  marauders.  Captain  Jenkins  being  a 
thrifty  soul,  carefully  wrapped  up  his  dissevered 
ear,  and  brought  it  back  with  him  to  London, 
where  it  formed  Exhibit  A  in  his  great  claim 
for  damages  against  Spain.  Captain  Jenkins, 
who  evidently  had  an  eye  for  the  dramatic,  when 
asked  what  his  feelings  were  when  the  Spaniards 
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boarded  him,  replied  :  "I  trusted  my  soul  to 
God  and  my  cause  to  my  countrymen." 

The  complaints  of  the  Trinidad  fishermen 
reached  London  in  due  course.  London  in- 
structed the  British  minister  at  Caracas  to 
demand  satisfaction.  The  Latin- American  cir- 
cumlocution office  was  worked  overtime  for  Eng- 
land's benefit.  With  much  subtlety  the  Vene- 
zuelan minister  for  foreign  affairs  argued  that  the 
British  were  at  fault,  because  they  were  poach- 
ing on  Patos  Island  ;  that  even  if  they  were  not 
poachers,  they  were  smugglers  ;  that  if  they  were 
neither  poachers  nor  smugglers,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  arms  to  the  insurgents,  and 
of  course  Crespo  had  the  usual  revolution  on  his 
hands.  So  the  correspondence  dragged  on  at 
interminable  length  until  luck  gave  the  Vene- 
zuelans an  opportunity  to  shift  their  ground. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  British  steamship,  the 
Ban  Rt'gh,  sailed  from  London.  It  was  suspected 
at  that  time  that  she  was  chartered  by  the  in- 
surgents for  filibustering  purposes,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  mindful  of  its  obligations  as  a 
neutral  power,  instituted  inquiries.  It  was  found 
that  she  was  to  sail  under  the  Colombian  flag, 
and  the  Colombian  minister  in  London  gave  his 
formal  assurance  to  the  British  Government  that 
the  Ban  Righ  belonged  to  Colombia,  and  on  that 
assurance  she  was  allowed  to  sail.  Later,  the 
Ban  Righ  turned  up  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
and  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  she 
was  of  material  assistance  to  the  insurgents, 
whereupon  Crespo  said  to  the  British  minister 
that  until  the  Ban  Righ  incident  had  been  ex- 
plained and  satisfaction  given  for  it  he  would 
decline  to  pay  any  further  attention  to  the  Brit- 
ish demands  for  reparation  for  having  fired  upon 
the  British  flag,  maltreated  British  subjects,  and 
destroyed  British  property. 

Here,  to  give  the  Venezuelan  side  of  the  case, 
let  it  be  said  that  they  vehemently  assert  that  if 
it  were  not  for  Trinidad  and  the  convenient 
habit  the  British  authorities  have  of  closing  their 
eyes  revolutions  would  not  thrive  so  luxuriantly 
in  Venezuela.  Trinidad  and  the  neighboring 
Dutch  island  of  CuraQao  are  said  to  be  the  foci 
for  blockade  runners  and  filibustering  expedi- 
tions. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  matters  dragged  along  be- 
tween England  and  Venezuela  until  August  of 
1902,  when  Mr.  Haggard,  the  British  minister 
at  Caracas,  informed  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Brit- 
ish secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  that, 
acting  under  his  instructions,  he  had  presented 
a  note  to  the  Venezuelan  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  **  formally  protesting  against  the  intoler- 
able conduct  of  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
and  informing  him  that  unless  prompt  compen- 


sation were  made  for  the  vessels  seized  and  de- 
stroyed, England  would  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  exact  reparation."  The  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  so  Mr.  Haggard  reported  to  his  govern- 
ment, was  not  at  all  scared.  He  read  the  noto 
coolly,  and  then  remarked  :  "  We  are  used  to  re- 
ceiving such  communications,"  as  of  course  he 
was  ;  for  not  only  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
but  also  France  and  Italy,  had  been  asking  to 
have  their  accounts  settled.  Mr.  Haggard  being 
an  Englishman,  made  the  obvious  reply.  *'  I  told 
him  that  might  be  the  case,  but  not  from  Eng- 
land," was  the  English  envoy's  answer. 

That  answer,  of  course,  left  nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  either  side.  Both  England  and  Ger- 
many began  to  make  their  preparations  to  dis- 
patch a  naval  force  to  Venezuela,  })ut  decided 
to  postpone  operations  until  winter,  because  it 
was  dangerous  to  send  European  sailors  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  equator  in  midsummer. 
During  the  intervening  months,  President  Cas- 
tro was  given  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  but  he 
did  nothing.  On  November  17,  Mr.  Haggard 
again  reported  to  Lord  Lansdowne  that  the 
Venezuelan  Government  considered  the  Ban 
Righ  question  and  the  facilities  afforded  to  the 
revolutionists  by  the  authorities  at  Trinidad  to 
be  all-important,  and  that  it  hoped  Great  Britain 
would  express  some  desire  for  arriving  at  an 
understanding  on  the  subject.  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  having  agreed  as  to  the  coercive 
measures  to  be  employed,  their  respective  min- 
isters were  instnicted  to  deliver  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Venezuelan  Government  requiring  an 
immediate  settlement,  and  after  its  deliverv,  on 
December  2,  they  at  once  left  Caracas  and  went 
on  board  national  vessels.  The  refusal  or  ina- 
bility of  President  Castro  to  satisfy  the  demands 
led  to  the  capture  of  the  Venezuelan  navy  and 
later  to  the  bombardment  of  Puerto  Cabello. 
which,  however,  was  merely  an  act  of  reprisal 
for  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  British  ship  Topaze. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  dispute  was  not 
referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
The  answer  is  simple,  according  to  the  British 
and  German  oflScial  statements.  Venezuela  re- 
jected the  German  offer  of  an  arbitration  before 
a  mixed  commission,  and  refused  to  discuss, 
arbitration  or  anything  else  with  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Venezuelan  ships  had 
been  seized  that  Castro  made  an  offer  of  arbi- 
tration through  Mr.  Bowen,  the  American  min- 
ister at  Caracas,  and  then  it  was  too  late. 

Castro's  treatment  of  the  British  demands,  his 
evasiveness,  his  insolent  contempt,  are  the  things 
England  complains  of.  English  subjects  have 
claims   against  Venezuela  amounting  to  about 
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iadful  of  ihv  etiquette  of 


$1,500,000  in  round  figures.  They  do  not  re- 
gard that  debt  as  warranting  them  in  making 
war  or  blockading  ports,  but  they  insist  that 
when  the  flag  is  fired  on,  when  ships  are  cap- 
tured and  Englishmen  are  maltreated,  a  self- 
respecting  nation  must  avenge  the  insult.  Ven- 
ezuela, they  say,  claims  to  be  civilized,  and  to 
be  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  the  treatment  that  is  accorded  a  civ- 
ilized nation,  and  yet  she  is  so  lacking  in  man- 


ners and 

national  intercourse  that  when  her  officials  have 
violated  the  code  and  she  has  been  politely 
asked  to  make  the  amende  h-mornhk.  and  has 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  forbearance  and 
generosity,  she  answers  with  insolent  defiance 
and  affects  contemptuous  indifference  as  to  con- 
sequences. Then,  England  says,  the  only  thing 
left  to  a  great  nation  is  to  use  force.  That  is 
why  the  cruisers  were  sent  to  the  Caribbean. 


HERBERT  W.  BOWEN :  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
FIGURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 


WHEN  that  inquisitive  French  Dreyfusard, 
Urbain  Gohier,  was  inspecting  this  coun- 
try, a  few  weeks  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
a  book  on  America,  he  took  occasion  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  Old  World  in 
the  following  terms : 

The  diplomal«  of  Europe  are  gentlemen  recrult«d 
from  the  richest,  the  most  poliI«,  the  most  ceremonious, 
the  most  egotlsttcal,  the  most  infatuated,  the  most  lim- 
tted,  the  most  anti-democratic  class :  they  gather  rib- 
bons and  medals  of  imperial  or  royal  orders.  They  ar- 
ray themselves  in  gorgeoun  apparel  of  laces  and  plumes 
and  absurd  tinsel,  yet  still  mana^  to  draw  prestige  and 
authority  from  them.  They  cover  their  miserable  naked- 
ness before  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  a  double  veil  of 
mystery  and  falsehood,  and  they  achieve  their  ends  by 
duplicity,  circumlocution,  and  deception.  The  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  iut«matioual  politics. 
To  the  devil  with  tortuous  diplomacy  and  superaoDU- 
at«d  diplomats  t 

Herbert  Wolcott  Bowen  is  a  diplomat  of  the 
American  school,  —  straightforward,  fearless, 
strenuous,  simple,  and  democratic.  He  believes 
that  duplicity  is  as  inexcusable  between  honest 
nations  as  between  gentlemen,  and  that  his  chief 
duty  is  to  promote  peace,  and  especially  friend- 
ship between  his  native  land  and  the  nation  to 
which  he  may  be  accredited.  Call  it  of  the 
"shirt  sleeves"  brand  if  you  will,  but  American 
diplomacy  is  of  the  kind  that  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  its  meaning,  and  requires  no  expounding 
afterward  by  the  publicists.  It  is  honest,  and  it 
accomplishes  results. 

Although  the  ^''enezue]a^  imbroglio  was  the 
occasion  of  bringing  Mr.  Bowen  into  the  sudden 
glare  of  publicity,  yet  had  he  not  been  a  man 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  had  he  not  possessed  unusual  execu- 
tive ability  in  planning  for  just  such  an  event 
as  occurred,  and  had  he  not  showed  great  cool- 
ness in  decision  and  an  eager  willingness, — not 


to  say  anxiousness. — to  assume  responsibility. 
he  would  not  have  been  heard  of  even  now. 
Yet  those  who  have  watched  Mr.  Bo  wen 'a 
career  have  not  been  unprepared  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  has  taken,  one 
might  almost  say,  general  command  of  the  wholi- 


^'enezuelan  situation.  It  needs  little  argument 
to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  task  before  him  when 
all  England  and  Germany  are  grateful  to  him 
for  gaining  the  liberation  of  their  subjects  from 
the  Venezuelan  jail  ;  when  Holland  and  Italy, 
as  well  as  England  and  Germany,  have  asked 
our  State  Department    to  have   him  represent 
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them  at  Caracas  ;  when  his  superiors  and  the 
whole  administration  at  Washington  are  grati- 
fied with  his  course,  and,  finally,  when  President 
Castro  himself  seems  to  seek  his  aid  and  coun- 
sel, as  though  he  were  the  very  Venezuelan 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Venezuelan  people 
unite  in  a  petition  to  have  him  settle  the  whole 
controversy. 

Herbert  Bo  wen's  father  was  the  late  Henry  C. 
Bo  wen,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Independent^ 
and  his  mother  was  Lucy  Maria  Tappan,  daughter 
of  Lewis  Tappan,  the  well-known  New  York 
silk  merchant  and  abolitionist.  He  comes  of  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  New  England  ances- 
tors, and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Indian 
apostle,  John  Eliot,  and  a  great-great-grand- 
nephew  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  sixth  member  of  a  family  of  ten  brothers 
and  sisters,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
February  29,  1856.  Thus,  although  he  is  now 
forty -six  years  of  age,  he  has  had  only  eleven 
birthdays.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  spent 
during  the  summer-time  at  the  old  country 
homestead  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  seven 
generations  of  ancestors  lie  buried  in  the  village 
gravevard,  and  in  the  winter  he  lived  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

During  his  school  days  he  showed  many  char- 
acteristics which  might  be  termed  strenuous. 
Endowed  with  a  vigorous  mind,  which  arrived  at 
conclusions  <' independent  of  authority,"  found- 
ing his  conduct  on  these  conclusions,  and  back- 
ing his  will  up  by  a  personal  courage  that  knew 
naught  of  the  meaning  of  fear,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  a  ** terror"  had  not  his 
reason  and  all  his  instincts  been  ever  for  hon- 
esty, candor,  and  sympathetic  manliness.  His 
independence  naturally  got  him  into  numerous 
combats  ;  and  though  he  loved  an  encounter,  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  bully.  Most  of  his  fights  were 
to  punish  what  he  considered  unfair  play  in 
others.  Although  he  is  now  inclined  to  coipu- 
lency,  he  still  retains  his  fearless  strength,  which 
has  saved  him  from  many  a  boyish  scrape  and 
adult  predicament.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Woodstock  Academy  and  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Europe 
with  a  tutor,  and  studied  in  Paris  and  Berlin 
for  two  years.  Whether  these  two  years,  amid 
foreign  scenes  at  the  most  formative  period  of  a 
young  man's  life,  were  to  blame  or  not,  he  al- 
ways says  that  when  he  returned  and  entered 
Yale  in  the  C^lass  of  '78,  he  somehow  felt  out 
of  touch  with  his  classmates. 

At  any  rate,  he  was  not  very  popular  at  Yale, 
where  independence  is  seldom  tolerated,  and 
where  college  sentiment  brooks  no  radical  de- 


parture from  classic  custom.  His  career  at  Yale 
was  noteworthy  only  for  the  large  amount  of  des- 
ultory reading  he  accomplished  and  the  small 
amount  of  study.  He  was  thus  a  shining  example 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  men  who  succeed  in 
life  are  not  always  those  who  have  shown  the 
most  docility  at  college.  Mr.  Bowen,  however, 
won  several  athletic  contests, — a  record  half-mile, 
run  without  an  hour's  previous  training,  and  a 
tug-of-war  contest,  in  which  he,  William  H.  Taft, 
now  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  two  others, 
pulled  their  opponents  off  the  cleats.  He  also 
rowed  on  his  class  crew,  and  with  another  class- 
mate founded  the  Yale  Daily  News.  As  Mr. 
Bowen  was  one  of  the  largest  men  in  college  (he 
was  over  six  feet  three  inches  in  height),  he  was 
naturally  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  class  rushes 
and  Qther  mob  ebullitions.  When  near  the  end 
of  his  senior  year,  an  attack  was  made  on  one  of 
the  secret  society  buildings  for  some  foolish  col- 
lege reason  or  other,  and  Mr.  Bowen,  who  was 
only  an  onlooker,  was  mistaken  for  a  ringleader, 
and  was  arrested.  He  was  acquitted,  since  there 
was  no  case  against  him  ;  but  the  senior  society 
was  very  powerful  in  the  faculty,  as  well  as 
among  the  undergraduates,  and,  although  sev- 
eral of  the  affronted  members  subsequently  apolo- 
gized, the  college  authorities  did  not  believe  in 
his  innocence,  and  his  degree  was  withheld, 
ostensibly  for  a  low  standing,  but  probably  for 
this  incident.  He  wrote  the  class  ode,  however, 
for  the  final  farewell-taking  at  the  planting  of 
the  class  ivy.  Mr.  Bowen 's  class  at  Yale  con- 
tained, among  others,  William  H.  Taft,  Governor 
of  the  Philippines  ;  AVilliam  H.  Hunt,  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico  ;  Henry  Martyn  Hoyt,  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ;  the  late 
John  A.  Porter,  secretary  to  President  McKin- 
ley  ;  Judge  John  Proctor  Clarke,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  ;  and  Tudor  Jenks,  E.  Clif- 
ton Johnson,  and  Marion  Wilcox,  the  authors. 

After  leaving  New  Haven,  Mr.  Bowen  passed 
a  year  in  Italy,  studying  Italian  and  cultivating 
his  voice,  which  was  already  a  remarkably  fine 
tenor,  and  which  he  still  uses  to  entertain  his 
friends  and  guests.  On  returning  to  New  York, 
he  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  cum  laude.  President  Roosevelt  was  a 
member  of  this  class. 

After  practising  law  for  several  years,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1890,  by  President  Harrison,  con- 
sul to 'Barcelona,  Spain,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  he  has  been  continually  in  the  service  of  the 
State  Department,  having  risen  through  every 
grade  to  his  present  position  of  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Vene- 
zuela.    Every  President  except   Roosevelt   has 
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promoted  him,  and  there  is  probably  no  man  in 
the  diplomatic  service  who  has  represented  his 
country  abroad  in  so  many  capacities. 

In  1895,  President  Cleveland  promoted  him 
to  be  consul-general  at  Barcelona,  He  had 
held  this  office  hardly  a  year  when  the  agitation 
in  Spain  atfainst  the  United  Stat«B  began  to 
assume  unpleasant  proportions.  During  tlie  fol- 
lowing two  anxious  years,  Mr.  Bowen  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Barcelona  police  to  be  in  constant 
danger  of  assassination.  Conspicuous  among  the 
undersized  Spaniards  by  his  height,  he  became 
a  marked  man  everywhere,  and  toward  the  end 
of  his  stay  the  police  would  not  permit  him  to 
leave  the  consulate  except  to  cross  the  lar^e 
square  for  his  meals.  Even  then  the  Spaniards 
used  to  gather  outside  the  hotel  dining-room 
window,  in  the  hope  of  insulting  him  by  shaking 
toy  pigs  in  his  face  as  a  token  of  their  opinion 
of  the  American  national  character.  Guards 
had  to  sleep  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  consulate 
for  weeks  before  he  finally  left  Spain,  and  he 
was  shadowed  by  secret  police  day  and  night. 
During  this  period,  numerous  mobs  appeared 
Iwfore  the  consulate,  but  luckily  all  were  dis- 


persed without  doing  any  injury.  Mr.  Bowen's 
own  account  of  the  last  trying  days  were  ob- 
tained by  a  reporter  after  he  had  safely  escaped 
into  France,  and  is  as  follows : 

Between  April  13  and  the  night  of  April  31,  1898, 
eight  mobe  of  more  than  1,000  perHons  each  made  a 
demonstration  before  our  cnnsulste.  Of  conrse,  there 
were  threatening  gronpe  all  the  time  ;  in  fact,  hourly. 
But  the  police,  who  were  moat  active,  higetber  with 
the  Civil  Guard,  easily  managed  to  disperse  theiu. 
Other  and  larner  mobs  were  diHperaed  in  other  parts  of 
the  town,  but  eight  of  them  managed  to  reach  the 
ccmHulate.  They  gathered  with  NurpriHing  rapidity  at 
any  hour.  During  the  morning  of  April  80,  a  mob  of 
8,000  or  4,000  people  constaiiUy  fllleil  the  square  in  front 
of  the  consulate,  cheering  for  Spain  and  utt«nng  exe- 
crations against  the  United  States.  T  was  breakfasting 
in  the  hotel  on  the  npposlte  side  of  the  square.  Tbi)* 
mob,  having  just  heard  c)f  the  attack  at  Malaga,  had 
come  determined  to  get  the  eagle  and  shield  which  I 
always  kept  on  the  door  of  the  consulate.  I  managed 
to  push  my  way  through  the  crowd  until  I  got  my  back 
ti)  the  door  and  could  face  the  mob.  There  I  awaited 
the  result,  I  had  hardly  taken  my  stand  when  I  no- 
ticed a  man  as  big  as  myBclf  pushing  through  the 
crowd.  He  came  and  stood  beside  me.  did  not  utter  so 
much  as  a  word,  but  faced  the  crowd,  which  continued 
to  threaten  us.    Fortunately,  the  mob  had  no  leader. 
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So  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  two  and  the  mob  faced 
each  other.  Then  the  police  and  the  Civil  Guard  ar-. 
rived,  and  the  mob  melted  away.  I  asked  the  stranger 
who  he  was,  and  he  replied :  *'  I  am  Norman  Harring- 
ton, of  Chicago.  This  is  my  first  day  in  Barcelona.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  might  be  some  trouble  for  the 
eagle  up  there,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  a  bit  of  it." 
The  biggest  and  angriest  mob  gathered  during  the 
night  of  April  21.  There  were  at  least  6,000  or  7,000 
people  about  the  consulate,  including  every  class, 
among  them  the  Barcelona  society  men.  Hundreds  of 
them  had  just  come  from  the  theaters  in  evening  dress, 
and  the  best-dressed  men  were  the  most  active  demon- 
strators. They  came  for  the  shield,  but  when  they  found 
it  gone  they  broke  out  in  most  angry  cries.  Eventually 
the  police  attacked  the  mob,  and  many  people  were 
injured.  This  was  the  threatening  moment,  as  I  had 
been  warned  that  the  police  could  not  be  trusted,  though 
they  did  not  fail  to  do  their  duty. 

The  day  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Bowen,  who  was  the  last  American  official,  if  not 
the  last  American  citizen,  to  leave  Spain,  was  es- 
corted to  the  railroad  station  by  the  chief  of 
police,  who  had  visited  him  every  hour  for  the 
two  previous  nights,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
frontier  on  a  train  guarded  by  soldiers. 

After  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Bowen  was  just 
preparing  to  return  to  Barcelona  when  President 
McKinley  appointed  him  minister-resident  and 
consul-general  to  Persia,  to  succeed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  the  novelist, 
who  was  transferred  to  Greece,  and  who  has  just 
been  appointed  our  minister  to  Spain.  While  in 
Persia,  Mr.  Bowen  made  himself  such  a  persona 
grata  that  the  Shah  presented  him  with  an  Ara- 
bian stallion,  richly  caparisoned  ;  conferred 
upon  him  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  • 
and  when  he  was  returning  to  America  for  his 
vacation,  after  having  been  promoted  again  by 
President  McKinley  to  be  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary,  the  Shah  gave  him 
as  a  parting  gift  a  gold  snuffbox  studded  with 
diamonds,  which  now  lies  in  the  safe  of  the 
State  Department,  awaiting  an  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  Mr.  Bowen  to  take  personal  posses- 
sion of  it. 

In  June,  1900,  President  McKinley,  for  the 
third  time,  promoted  Mr.  Bowen  by  sending 
him  as  United  States  minister  to  Venezuela. 
He  succeeded  Mr.  Loomis.  who  had  got  into 
some  difficulty  with  the  \'enezuelan  adminis- 
tration over  the  asphalt  controversy.  Such 
was  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  and  the  inter- 
ests involved  that  it  was  feared,  no  matter  what 
steps  Mr.  Bowen  might  take,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  displease  those  whom  he  could  ill 
afford  to  displease.  To  liis  credit,  however,  it  can 
be  said  that  he  proposed  a  scheme  of  arbitration 
between  the  Bermudez  and  the  Warner-Quinlan 


interests  which  their  agents  in  Caracas  deemed 
fair,  and  accepted.  But  the  New  York  offices 
vetoed  their  agents'  negotiations,  and  Mr.  Bow- 
en's  good  offices  were  for  the  time  being  fruit- 
less. Since  then  Mr.  Bowen  has  enjoyed  Presi- 
dent Castro's  confidence,  and  during  the  recent 
unfortunate  revolution  he  even  obtained  from 
the  Venezuelan  Dictator  an  apology  for  the 
insult  to  the  American  nation  by  the  Venezuelan 
warship  Restaurador  (formerly  George  J.  Gould's 
yacht^4/a?aw^tt).  This  vessel,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicion,  hoisted  the  American  flag,  steamed 
up  the  Orinoco,  and  opened  fire,  within  the  three- 
mile  sea  limit,  upon  Ciud ad- Bolivar,  causing 
loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  quarters  inhab- 
ited by  foreigners.  Without  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions from  Washington,  Mr.  Bowen  demanded 
tliat  a  national  salute  be  fired  from  the  Bestau- 
rador,  as  well  as  a  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
— a  demand  with  which  Castro  forthwith  com- 
plied. This  is  the  first  time  that  an  American 
minister,  we  believe,  has  ever  asked  reparation 
for  such  an  incident  without  first  obtaining  con- 
sent from  the  State  Department. 

During  his  twelve  years  of  diplomatic  life 
Mr.  Bowen  has  not  been  idle.  He  has  always 
read  widely  and  has  supplemented  his  reading 
with  a  thorough  study  of  modern  languages. 
He  speaks  and  reads  Spanish,  French,  Italian. 
German,  and  Persian  besides  English,  and  while 
he  was  at  Barcelona  he  wrote  a  manual  of 
*' International  Law"  which  is  an  admirablv 
simple  and  compact  statement  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  law  of  nations.  Mr.  Bowen  has 
also  issued,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  slender 
volumes  of  verse.  They  are  mostly  love-poems, 
or  sonnets  of  patriotism,  not  very  good  and  not 
verv  bad. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  things 
about  Mr.  Bowen  is  the  way  he  takes  pains  to 
praise  others  who  help  him  in  his  work.  Notice 
how  he  gave  Mr.  Harrington  the  credit  in  the 
Barcelona  incident.  And  notice  also  how  he 
now  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  Mr.  Russell, 
the  American  secretary,  for  all  the  good  work  he 
is  doing.  Had  Admiral  Sampson  adopted  this 
policy  in  his  famous  dispatch  after  the  Santiago 
victory,  there  would  have  been  no  Schley  con- 
troversy, and  he  would  have  rivaled  Dewey  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bowen,  then,  is  an  accomplished  linguist, 
something  of  an  authority  on  international  law, 
and  is  an  alert,  courteous,  courageous,  frank,  and 
well-tried  diplomat.  He  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  well  and  expeditiously  anything  and  every- 
thing that  comes  within  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional dutv. 


FRIEDRICH  ALFRED  KRUPP-THE  ESSEN 
PHILANTHROPIST. 

BY    ELISABETH    WEBER    GARDEN. 

NOTHTN'G  could  more  clearly  show  llie  sen 
tiiiient  back  of  the  Krupp  establish  in  eiit 
ihronghoHt  its  history  than  the  following  re- 
mHrkflble  letter,  written  by  Alfred  Krupp,  the 
fatlier,  to  his  board  of  directors  concerning  the 
little  one-fitoried  dwelling, of  the  family,  where 
the  last  riles  were  recently  said  over  Friedrich 
Krupp,  the  deceased  industrial  kinji  of  Germany, 
as  they  were  here  said  over  his  father,  and  his 
fathi-rs  father  : 

Thin  small  house,  now  In  the  center  of  the  factory, 
into  which  we  moved  in  the  year  1833  W  1833,  after  my 
father  had,  without  success,  sacrificed  to  the  invention 
of  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  a  considerable  fortune, 
and  besides  that  bis  whole  stock  of  vitality  and  health  ; 
this  then,  the  only  dwelling  of  the  family,  where  I  have, 
with  them,  lived  through  a  number  of  years  of  mtxery 
and  sorrow,  from  whence.  In  1826,  on  October  28,  my 
father  was  carried  to  the  grave ;  where,  in  the  attic,  in 
fear  and  trembling  anxiety,  with  little  hope  for  the 
fntare.  I  have  passed  hundreds  of  sleepless  nights ; 
where,  before  and  after  small  successes,  my  first  hopes 
awoke  ;  and  where  I  have  lived  to  see  the  fulfillment  of 
my  baldest  expectation,— this  small  house  shall  (as  soon 
iw  the  Heason  permits  the  work)  be  raised  as  much  as  is 
necessary  and  put  iuto  exactly  the  same  state  that  it 
was  in  originally.  ...  I  desire  that  it  shall  be  kept  in- 
tact, as  long  as  the  factory  exists,  in  order  that  my  suc- 
c«<flOtB,  like  myself,  may  look  with  pleasure  upon  this 
memorial,  this  origin  of  the  great  works.  This  bouse 
and  its  history  may  give  courage  to  the  raint-hearted 
and  help  him  to  persevere.  May  it  prevent  him 
from  despising  small  things,  and  preserve  him  from 


Ik  tliere  any  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  a 
birthright  of  simplicity  and  dignity  of  charac- 
ter, Friedrich  Krupp  came  into  the  world  full- 
armored  to  take  up  the  great  work  of  a  great 

The  builder  of  the  enormous  steel  foundry  at 
Essen.  Alfred  Krupp,  was  an  engineer,  and  an 
autocrat.  Neither  of  these  gifts  was  inherited 
without  cliange  by  the  eon,  Friedrich  Krupp. 
A  new  ei'a  liad  begun,  of  endless  social  strife, 
with  demands  and  duties  of  special  character  in 
its  wake.  When,  in  1887,  the  late  king  of 
that  wonderful  industrial  empire  succeeded  his 
father,  he  had  at  his  command  enough  able 
KBtjpps  AT  BSSBS.  *nd  experienced  workmen   to  manage  and  ad- 

f  the  family  have  been      ministrate  the  affairs  of   the  works.      Necessity 
had  not  compelled  him  to  become  an  engineer, 
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like  hiB  fatlier,  nor  did  ttie  growiug  extension  of 
his  domain  favor  autocratic  adminiBtration.  Per- 
liap8  his  personality  is  beat  defined  by  naming 
him  a  philantbropist  of  distinctly  artistic  inclina- 
tions, for  whatever  Herr  Krupp  touched  there 
was  the  hall-mark  of  art,  combined  with  utility 
and  practicality  of  idea. 

The  difference  between  Krupp  the  father  and 
Krupp  the  son  is  clearly  seen  in  contrasting  the 
older  "  colonies  "  with  those  of  more  recent  times. 
"What  Krupp  the  father, — a  well-wishing  but  ab- 
solutely sober  nature, — had  done  in  a  social  way 
had  been  a  pioneer's  great  work,  especially  in 
Germany,  but  it  was  without  beauty  of  form, 
born  solely  from  ideas  of  utility.  What  we 
see  in  the  Essen  of  to-day  is  the  crystallization 
of  the  favorite  ideas  and  earnest  thinking  of  a 
very  wealthy  man  whose  eyes  were  fond  of 
beauty,  and  who  had  the  means  to  put  into  exe- 
cution what  appeared  desirable  to  him, — a  man 
who,  as  the  last  descendant  of  a  family  distin- 
guished by  action,  had  transferred  the  inherited 
sentence,  "  It  must  be  possible,"  into  the  realms 
of  humanitarianisni  and  art. 

The  workmen's  colonies  erected  l)y  F.  A. 
Krupp  are  planned  with  every  practical  necessity, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  pleasing  to  the  sense 
of  beauty.  A  walk  through  their  streets  gives 
one  an  impression  of  gayly  painted  cottages, — 
villas,  if  the  word  were  not  too  pretentious, — 
bright  flower    gardens,    intersected    by    green 


alleys  and  pleasant  squares.  There  is  no  st'iise 
of  poverty,  (it  narrow  conditions,  but  an  air 
fragrant  with  flowers,  health,  and  contented  nt-ss. 

There  are  altogether  about  12,000  apartments 
in  and  around  the  town  of  Essen,  leased  from 
the  t'riedrich  Krupp  firm,  renting  from  90  to 
IrtO  marks  ($22  to  |4.'))  pi'r  annum  for  two 
rooms  in  the  old  colonies,  to  from  170  to  :t:JO 
marks  (ii42.50  to  $80,50)  a  year  for  four  rooms 
in  the  new. 

Friedrichshof  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  colonies  perhaps,  representing  a  successful 
attempt  to  idealize  the  old  tenement  structures. 

Altenhof  is  the  home  of  the  retired  workmen. 
and  by  far  the  loveliest  of  the  colonies.  It  is 
seen  to  advantage  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
the  younger  generations  come  to  call  on  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  But  as  all  cannot 
reach  this  enviable  state,  the  maidens  and  old 
bachelors,  widows  and  widowers,  have  lieen 
provided  for  in  a  common  house,  where  eadi 
has  a  separate  room,  the  old  ladies  being  given 
a  little  kitchen  each,  for  the  Germans  Ivelieve 
always  in  the  three  K's  for  women,  so  patly 
phrased  by  their  Emperor.  Kvi-he,  Kinder,  Kircht 
(kitchen,  children,  church).  There  ai'e  two  gen- 
era! meeting  rooms,  where  matters  of  interest 
and  bits  of  gossip  are  exchanged  white  the  old 
boys  sit  smoking  their  long  pipes,  enjoying  the 
leisure,  so  deservedly  won,  after  their  many 
days  of  activity  in  the  hard  task  of  forging  and 
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•  molding  steel.  The  Empress  of  Germany  her- 
self provides  them  with  quantitiee  of  reading 
matter.  If  you  chance  to  call  on  the  old  ladies, 
you  will  find  them  probably  at  their  cofleo,  full 
of  merriment  and  praises  of  Herr  Krupp,  who 
has  BO  well  provided  for  them  in  their  old  age. 
Altenhof  best  illustrates  the  object,  fundamen- 
tal idea,  and  execution  intended  by  the  founder 
of  these  colonies.  It  has  two  houses  of  worship, 
one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic.  In  contrast 
with  the  sober  church  at  Cronenberg,  built  un- 
der the  old  Tigimt,  these  buildings  are  full  of 
poetry,  the  styles  being  purely  northern. 

ND8    OF    THB    KRDPP 


as  intermediary  between  eight  large  insurance 

companies  and  the  policy  holders  ;  the  latter  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  bonuses  paid,  in  the  form 
of  deductions  from  their  premiums,  the  other 
half  being  put  into  the  funds  of  the  association, 
to  protect  the  policy  holders  against  cancella- 
tion. 

According  to  the  insurance  law  of  the  empire, 
the  Erupps  in  1900  were  obliged  to  pay  1,500,000 


The  funds,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars, 
established  by  Alfred  Krupp  for  the  benefit  of 
his  workmen,  were  vastly  increased  during  the 
lifetime  of  Friedrich  Krupp.  Every  student  of 
social  economy  knows  that  for  many  years  these 
institutions  have  been  admirably  organized,  and 
that  the  Krupp  factory  was  the  prototype  of  the 
imperial  German  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workingman,  and  for  those  regulations  which 
have  determined  the  mutual  relations  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  in  all  Germany. — that 
the  firm  of  Krupp  has  had  an  invalids'  fund  since 
1853,  and  a  pension  fund  with  a  capital  of  over 
a  milliou  and  a  half  marks  (about  $350,000)  since 
1855. 

In  1877,  during  Alfred  Krupp's  lifetime,  a 
life  insurance  association  was  founded,  the  affairs 
flf  which  are  managed  by  a  board  of  directors, 
backed  by  the  credit  of  the  great  firm,  who  act 
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marks,  and  the  diSi^rent  funds,  accordinf^  to 
their  by-laws,  received  in  addition  to  tliis  600, 
000  marks,  not  exa::ted  by  law  from  tlie  firm. 
Into  special  funds  during  the  same  year  the  es- 
tablishment paid  180,000  marks,  all  of  wliich 
contributions  sum  up  to  3,393,855  marks,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1850,000. 

These  are  the  great  funds,  and  do  not  include 
any  of  the  personal  and  private  gifts  received  by 
employees  of  the  works  from  their  chief.  Nor 
do  they  cover  many  sources  of  income  of  more 
restricted  scope.  Among  the  latter  is  the  system 
of  Krupp  cooperative  stores,  which  has  become 
a  veritable  savings  bank  for  the  workmen.  By 
an  ingenious  system  of  rebate  the  net  profits, 
amounting  usually  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  all  pur- 
Chases,  are  returned  in  cash,  each  year  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  to  all  customers  employed  by 
the  Krupps.  This  is  effected  by  a  clever  system 
of  stamped  cash  books,  necessitating  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  extra  work  for  the  firm,  but 
rendered    absolutely  necessary,    as    the   outside 


SHE  CATHOUO 

shopkeepers  of  Essen  claimed  the  right  to  govern 

the  cooperative  prices  by  their  own,  thus  render-. 

ing  the  advantage  of  wholesale  rates  impossible. 
In  the  main  supply  store 
all  the  requirements  of  a 
modest  household  can  be 
met,  and  numerous  branch 
stores  have  been  established 
in  the  town,  in  the  work- 
men's colonies,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mines. 
Colonial  products,  as  they 
are  called  in  Europe,  together 
with  potatoes  and  coal,  are 
sold  in  fifteen  different  shops. 
In  one  year  440,000  pounds 
of  coffee,  with  sugar  and 
bread  in  like  proportions,  are 
sold.       ■ 

The  handling  of  meats  is 
in  itself  an  interesting  item. 
The  animals  are  killed  in  the 
municipal  slaughterhouse  of 
Essen  ;  they  are  then  treated 
at  the  Krupp  butcheries,  of 
which  there  are  two,  exqui- 
sitely neat  ;  nest  they  are 
transported  to  the  different 
branch  stores,  and  likely  as 
not  end  on  the  workman's 
table  as  sdnvarlenmagen.  a 
very  edible  sausage  peculiar 
to  Essen. 

The  supply  stores  are  not 
altogether  alimentary,  how- 
ever, as  there  are,  in  addi- 
tion, two  large  tailor  shops  ; 
a  shoe  factory  ;  a  brush  shop, 

ta.  supplying  a  number  of  par- 
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tially  disabled  men  with  work  ;  an  ironing  shop  ; 
a  plant  for  the  making  of  artificial  ice  ;  weekly 
markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

A  matter  of  special  interest  to  Krupp  experts 
in  social  economy  is  the  savings  bank,  founded 
two  years  ago,  and  organized  as  a  private  insti- 
tution. The  moneys  deposited  by  the  working- 
men  are  put  into  the  Essen  Savings  Bank, 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  factory.  It 
pays  3^  per  cent,  interest  usually,  and  the  firm 
contributes  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  the  savings 
earn  5  per  cent.     In  addition  to  this,  every  year, 


toward  the  end  of  April,  the  firm  gives  1  per 
cent,  of  all  savings,  principal  and  interest,  on 
deposit.  The  amount  of  this  latter  sum  is  di- 
vided into  parts  of  .'iOO,  300,  and  100  marks 
each,  and  as  many  times  .)0  marks  as  it  will 
allow.  These  small  snms  form  the  prizes  of  a 
lottery,  the  idea  having  been  taken  from  the 
German  savings  system  of  August  Scherl. 
Every  '25  marks'  saving  is  entitled  to  a  ticket. 
At  first  the  workmen  met  this  idea  with  a  cer- 
tain suspicion.  They  feared  that  if  the  firm 
knew  how  much  they  were  saving,  certain  ex- 
traordinary gifts,  of  which  a  goodly  number  had 
until  then  been  made,  might  in  the  future  be 
withheld  from  earnest  savers. 

But  the  firm  has  allayed  all  this  suspicion  by 
simply  not  taking  any  cognizance  of  the  details 
of  the  savings-bank  administration,  and  by  pur- 
suing its  former  policy  of  bestowing  merited  re- 
wards in  addition  to  the  new. 

Thus,  in  all  the  long  development  of  the  benev- 
olent work  of  the  Krupps,  the  most  tactful  con- 
sideration of  the  feelings  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  workmen  has  been  evinced.  The  average 
workman  likes  to  feel  that  the  basis  of  his  dollar 
is  "the  sweat  of  his  brow."  with  very  little  of 
the  alloy  of  chanty  thrown  in.  So,  in  Essen  the 
workman  was  shown,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  this  philanthropic  movement,  that  he  was  n 
contributor  to  the  funds,  eventually  for  his  own 
good,  the  KruppB  early  having  learned  'that 
most  important  lesson, — that  the  interests  of 
the  employer  and  employee  do  not  lie  in  oppo- 
sition, but  run  parallel,  and  must  be  pursued  by 
both  sides  in  intelligent  cooperation  and  unison. 


THE   KRUPPS  AND  THEIR  STEEL  WORKS  AT 

ESSEN. 


BY  R.  H.   KNORR. 


THE  sudden  death  of  Friedrich  Alfred 
Krupp,  the  German  "Cannon  King,"  that 
has  excit«d  wide  comment  in  the  press,  both 
here  and  abroad,  has  again  directed  public  at. 
tention  to  an  establishment  in  which  the  steel 
industry  of  Germany  centers,  and  that,  unlike 
similar  establishments  in  this  country,  is  not 
controlled  by  a  gigantic  trust,  but  is  the  private 
property  of  a  single  individual.  Yet  the  begin- 
nings of  the  fortune  of  the  world's  armorer 
were  sufficiently  modest.  The  Krupps  are  an 
old  lessen  family.     Records  dating  back  to  1560 


mention  a  merchant  by  that  name  ;  a  later  an-- 
cestor  was  burgomaster  of  the  town.  But  the 
last  three  generations  only. — namely,  Friedrich 
Krupp,  Alfred  Krupp,  and  Friedrich  Alfred 
Krupp, — are  identified  with  German  steel.  The 
founder  of  the  present  works  was  Friedrich 
Krupp,  bom  in  1787,  who  in  1810  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cast 
steel,  in  competition  with  the  works  at  Sheffield, 
England,  which  were  then  the  leading  steel  pro- 
ducers of  the  world.  Krupp  was  fortunate  in 
his  birthplace,  for  Essen,  situated  in  the  valley 
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of  the  Ruhr,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  the  center 
of  the  most  important  coal  district  of  Germany. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  wealth  under  its  feet 
was  barely  suspected  by  the  sluggish  little  town. 
In  1818,  Krupp  built  a  small  furnace  near  Essen. 
Although  the  material  he  produced  was  of 
superior  quality,  and  excellent  for  many  pur- 
poses, especially  for  making  tools  and  dies,  the 
output  was  small  on  account  of  English  compe- 
tition. He  died  suddenly  on  October  8,  1826, 
And  his  eldest  son,  Alfred,  was  called  upon  to 
<!ontinue  the  business,  with  no  assets  but  the 
factory  and  only  four  men  to  assist  him. 

Alfred  Krupp,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
charged  with  the  double  responsibility  of  devel- 
oping his  father's  inventions  and  supporting  his 
mother  and  the  younger  children.  The  former, 
a  woman  of  remarkable  intellect  and  energy,  re- 
mained throughout  her  life  her  son's  best  friend 
and  business  adviser  ;  he  did  not  marry  until 
after  her  death,  in  1852.  Alfred,  first  of  all, 
endeavored  to  extend  the  market  for  his  steel. 
But  his  inventive  mind  soon  led  him  to  under- 
take experiments  of  his  own.  A  roller  for  mak- 
ing silver-plated  spoons  proved  successful ;  he 
sold  the  patent  to  England  for  a  round  sum,  and 
at  last  he  had  sufficient  capital  to  extend  his 
plant.  He  first  attracted  public  attention  in 
1844  at  the  Deutsche  Gewerbe-Ausstellung  in 
Berlin,  where  he  exhibited  two  gun  barrels. 
The  official  report  dwells  on  the  "  extraordinary 
service  which  the  expositor  has  rendered  to  the 
national  industry  by  perfecting  the  manufacture 
of  steel."  This  initiated  the  long  and  brilliant 
series  of  his  exhibition  successes  ;  the  huge  block 
of  steel  which  he  always  included  especially  ex- 
cited wide-eyed  wonder.  In  1847,  he  began  his 
experiments  of  making  cannon  from  cast  steel. 
He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  steel  he  pro- 
duced was  superior  to  any  other  material  that 
had  so  far  been  used  for  that  purpose.  But  he 
had  to  contend  with  numberless  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  involving  heavy  sacrifices  of 
time  and  money,  before  he  could  induce  the 
Prussian  Government, — which  he  was  especially 
anxious  to  win  over  to  his  side, — to  accept  his 
guns  and  cannons.  For  twelve  years  he  pa- 
tiently and  tirelessly  continued  to  perfect  his 
inventions  pertaining  to  firearms,  enlarging  his 
plant  to  suit  his  needs.  But  this  was  only  his 
pastime, — if  a  costly  one.  The  works  the  while 
were  kept  busy  producing  articles  of  peace  ;  an 
invention  for  making  weldless  steel  tires  for  car 
wheels  yielded  him  sums  unprecedented  in  Ger- 
many at  tliat  time. 

At  last,  in  1859,  the  prince  regent  of  Prussia, 
subsequently  Emperor  William  I.,  gave  an  order 
for  300  cannon.     This  ended  Krupp's  period  of 


trials,  though  his  path  continued  to  be  strewn 
with  difficulties, — as,  e.^.,  during  the  war  of 
1866,  when  his  guns  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
through  no  fault  of  his.  The  Franco- Prussian 
War,  finally,  resulted  in  victory  for  Krupp, 
through  the  victorious  German  arms  that  had 
been  forged  in  his  establishment.  To-day  the 
Krupp  system  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Ger- 
man, Aufitro-Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Russian 
artillery  ;  for  Germany  he  has  furnished  all  the 
field,  fortress,  naval,  and  coast-defense  artillery. 
Down  to  1902  the  firm  delivered  40,000  cannon 
to  35  states.  Aside  from  these  articles  of  war, 
the  works  produce  chiefly  material  for  ships  and 
railroads,  portions  of  machinery,  and  steel  for 
tools. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  in  1901, 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  includes  the  works  at  Essen  ;  tlie 
Gruson  works  near  Magdeburg  ;  the  Germania 
Werf t  at  Kiel ;  steel  works  at  Annen  ;  four  plants, 
— respectively,  at  Rheinhausen,  Duisburg,  Neu- 
wied,  and  Engers,  with  18  furnaces  altogether, 
— the  furnace  and  machine  works  at  Sayn  ;  3 
coal  pits  ;  500  ore  mines  in  Germany  ;  ore  mines 
near  Bilboa,  in  Spain  ;  wharves  at  Rotterdam  ; 
stone  quarries  ;  sand  and  clay  pits  ;  2  proving 
grounds,  one  of  which  has  a  range  of  15  miles  ; 
3  ocean  steamers  for  transportation  ;  a  railway 
system  with  110  kilometers  of  rail ;  44  locomo- 
tives ;  1,900  cars  ;  a  telegraph  system  81  kilo- 
meters long,  with  3 1  stations  ;  a  telephone  system 
360  kilometers  long,  with  380  stations  ;  a  fire 
department  of  100  men.  In  the  works  at  Essen 
there  are  1,600  furnaces  and  smithies,  etc.;  5,300 
pieces  of  machinery  ;  141  steam  hammers,  in- 
cluding one  of  50,000  kilograms,  the  largest  in 
the  world  ;  63  hydraulic  presses  ;  323  stationary 
boilers  ;  513  steam  engines,  with  a  total  of  43, 85 O 
horse  power ;  370  dynamos  ;  590  cranes.  In 
1901,  5,590  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were  used 
daily,  or  as  much  as  could  be  carried  on  13 
trains  of  43  cars  each,  with  a  capacity  of  10  tons 
each.  The  amount  of  water  used  per  year,  9,000,  - 
000  tons,  and  the  gas  for  lighting,  500,000,000 
cubic  feet,  run  up  to  figures  that  are  equaled  by 
few  large  cities.  January  1,  1902,  there  were 
43,083  men  employed  on  all  the  works,  more 
than  24,000  of  that  number  being  at  Essen. 

BUSINESS    METHODS. 

Alfred  Krupp  has  been  called  the  typical  Ger- 
man manufacturer.  Germany  certainly  owes  more 
to  him  than  to  almost  any  other  of  its  inventive 
minds,  for  he  has  made  that  country  the  leading 
steel  producer  of  the  world,  both  as  regards 
quantity,  and  especially  quality  ;  he  thus  realized 
the  ambitions  with  which   the  founder  of  the 
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estftblisbment  opened  hie  email  factory  nearly  a 
century  ago.  These  brilliant  results,  achieved 
by  one  man, — for  the  establishment  of  to-day  is 
virtually  the  product  of  Alfred  Krupp's  mechan- 
ical geniuB,  —  are  largely  based  on  the  two 
Krupp  maxims:  "No  good  steel  without  good 
iron,"  and  "  The  establishment  itself  must  furnish 
whatever  it  requires."  Friedrich  Krupp  already 
had  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  best  raw 
materia!  only  can  be  used  in  order  to  produce  a 
superior  grade  of  steel,  Alfred  Krupp  further 
enlarged  upon  this  principle.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  throughout  his  career  that  he  waa  tire- 
lessly experimenting  to  improve  the  quality  of 
■whatever  he  produced.  "When  he  sent  a  huge 
block  of  crucible  steel  to  the  Exposition  at  Lon- 
don, in  1851,  and  the  crowd  stood  agape  at  this 
monster,  the  steel  experts  could  satisfy  them- 
■elves  that  it  was  not  only  the  biggest  but 
also  the  best  block  that  so  far  had  been  cast 
in  one  piece,  for  it  had  been  cleft  before  ship- 
ment by  one  of  Krupp's  giant  hammers,  so  as 
to  show  the  perfectly  even  texture  throughout 
the  mass. 

This  painstaking  pride  in  his  work,  without 
regard  to  thp  cost,  is  especially  evident  in  his 
experiments  on  firearms  that  included  the  design 
as  well  as  the  material.  For  more  than  a  decade 
these  experiments  were  a  losing  venture.  Tliey 
not  only  show  that  Krupp  was  utterly  free  from 
commercialism,  but  are  also  a  testimony  to  his 
patriotic  spirit.  As  late  as  1858  he  said  to  an 
artillery  officer,  that  if  he  intended  to  make 
money  he  should  not  cast  guns,  for  the  testing, 
etc.,  look  too  much  time.  It  was  easier  to  work 
for  the  Khedive  of  Egj-pt  or  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
whose  artillery  commission  did  not  test  as  the 
FrusKian  artillery  commission  did  ;  and  they  also 


paid  before  delivery.  But  aa  he  wished  to  serve 
his  country  with  his  inventions,  he  indulged  in  the 
costly  side  issue  of  making  guns.  On  such  princi- 
ples he  built  up  hia  world-wide  reputation. 

The  second  Krupp  maxim,  "  The  establish- 
ment itself  must  furnish  whatever  it  requires," 
resulted  in  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  works 
as  seen  to-day.  Alfred  Krupp  began  to  make 
his  own  tools  and  machinery  in  order  to  he  in- 
dependent of  other  manufacturers  in  times  of 
depression  ;  he  acquired  coal  and  ore  mines  in 
order  to  be  independent  of  foreign  strikers  in 
times  of  labor  trouble  ;  and,  finally,  he  acquired 
two  large  proving  grounds  for  testing  his  guns, 
in  order  to  be  independent  of  the  Prussian  mil- 
itary commission,  with  which  he  had  frequent 
conflicts.  Thus  he  made  his  establishment  prac- 
tically autonomous.  A  French  officer  exclaimed 
on  visiting  the  works  :  "  But  this  is  a  state  with- 
in a  state  ;  a  thing  of  this  kind  would  never  be 
permitted  in  France  I  " 

Alfred  Krupp's  executive  genius  appears  in 
the  system  of  division  of  labor  that  he  adopted. 
Every  man  had  his  post  assigned  to  him,  and 
the  master  unerringly  discovered  the  right  man 
for  the  place.  As  the  establishment  branched 
out  more  and  more,  making  it  iinjwssible  for 
one  person  to  manage  alone,  he  institutt^il  a 
board  of  directors,  tliat  consists  to-day  of  four- 
teen heads  of  divisiim,  and  a  prosident,  all  of 
them  being  men  of  especial  tecJmical,  legal,  or 
business  training.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
free  himself  from  the  details  of  the  work,  while 
he  always  remained  d ircc to r-in- chief. 

ALFRED   krupp's  bklatios  to  ms  wokkinquen. 

The  recent  attacks  upon  the  late    Friedrich 

.Alfred  Krupp  on  the  part  of  the  yocial-Demo- 
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cratic  press,  that  were  the  indirect  cause  of  his 
death,  are  but  the  climax  of  annoyances  and 
difficulties  with  the  same  party  that  his  father, 
Alfred  Krupp,  already  had  to  contend  with  half 
a  century  ago,  when  Essen  began  to  attract 
workingmen  from  near  and  far.  The  causes 
were  partly  political  and  partly  religious, — nearly 
one-half  of  his  men  being  Catholics, — and  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Socialist  movement 
of  Germany.  Alfred  Krupp  was  a  pronounced 
individualist,  and  as  such  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  German  Social  Democracy.  He 
meant  to  be  master  in  his  establishment,  and 
would  suffer  no  dictation  of  any  kind  from  his 
men.  In  his  frequent  proclamations,  issued  in 
times  of  labor  troubles,  he  always  emphasized  the 
fact  that  from  the  beginning  he  himself  had 
been,  and  still  was,  one  of  the  hardest  workers, 
who  had  hesitated  at  no  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  the 
interest  of  the  works  ;  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
plant  was  due  to  his  inventions,  his  foreign  credit, 
and  his  reputation  ;  and  that  any  excesses  or  un- 
just demands  of  the  employees  would  only  work 
detriment  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
pointed  out  that  faithful  service  was  sure  to  be 
rewarded  by  steady  work  and  provision  for  the 
old  and  disabled.  He  has  expressed  the  prin- 
ciples guiding  him  in  his  relations  to  his  men  in 
the  following  words  :  "  My  factory,  like  every 
industrial  establishment,  shall  in  the  first  place 
secure  the  well-being  of  its  members.  Assured 
thus  of  an  income  amid  peaceable  surroundings, 
every  one  can  enjoy  his  life." 

Alfred  Krupp,  the  bitter  opponent  of  Social 
Democracy,  was  indeed  a  benefactor  of  labor, 
and  the  £rst  employer  of  larse  masses  of  men 
who  reJ^nized  his  social  responsibilities  toward 
them.  This  statement  is  best  corroborated  by  a 
glance  at  the  institutions  for  social  betterment 
at  Essen  which  he  inaugurated.  As  early  as 
1853  he  organized  the  sick  fund,  three  years 
later  the  pension  fund,  and  the  life  insurance 
fund  in  1877.  The  first  lodging  and  eating 
houses  for  men  were  erected  in  1856,  and  the 
first  colony  of  homes  in  1863. 

The  Consum-Anstalt,  or  cooperative  estab- 
lishment, dates  back  to  1858,  being  operated' 
for  some  years  as  a  private  society  with 
varying  success.  In  1868,  the  firm  took  over 
the  management,  assuming  all  debts  and  lia- 
bilities, and  *  gradually  enlarged  it  so  that  it 
now  supplies  in  its  fifty-five  stores  everything 
in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  household 
goods  needed  by  the  men.  Great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  selecting  the  stock,  and  all  food  is  test- 
ed by  an  expert  of  the  factory.  A  hospital  and 
disinfecting  establishment  were  erected  in  1873, 


and  baths  in  1874  ;  a  sanitary  commission 
looks  after  the  health  of  the  employees.  In 
1875,  the  first  schools  were  opened  ;  now  the 
firm  supports  free  elementary  schools,  domes- 
tic training  schools  for  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  men,  and  industrial  schools,  which 
the  apprentices  are  obliged  to  attend.  The 
intellectual  needs  of  the  men  are  supplied 
through  a  lyceum,  a  reading  room  with  30,000 
volumes,  a  technical  library  of  60,000  volumes 
and  1,100  papers  and  periodicals;  220,000 
books  are  circulated  per  year.  The  apprentice 
system  of  the  Krupp  works  is  highly  praised, 
especially  by  the  overseers  and  older  working- 
men,  who  are  anxious  to  have  their  own  sons 
receive  this  training,  which  has  produced  some 
of  the  best  employees  of  the  establishment. 

The  men  appreciate  what  the  Krupps  have  done 
for  them.  Not  only  are  strikes  unknown  at  the 
works,  but  workingmen  from  all  over  Germany 
are  eager  to  be  enroUed  there,  for  the  social, 
no  less  than  the  industrial,  features  of  the  Krupp 
establishment  are  planned  with  a  view  to  at- 
tracting the  steady,  reliable,  ambitious  class  of 
workingmen  who  take  pride  in  their  work,  and 
are  willing  to  identify  themselves  with  it,  in  re- 
turn for  such  benefits  as  labor  may  reasonably 
demand  in  a  state  of  society  where  class  dis- 
tinctions still  exist.  Although  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  men  to  join  certain  of  these  institu- 
tions,— as,  e.g.y  the  sick  fund,  to  which  they 
must  contribute  on  a  scale  graded  in  accordance 
with  their  wages, — yet  the  Krupps'  contributions 
equal  those  of  the  men  put  together.  And  so 
throughout  the  list,  the  men  pay  their  pro  rata 
share,  while  the  burden,  and  generally  the  run- 
ning expenses,  are  borne  by  the  master. 

FBIEDRICH   ALFRED    KRUPP. 

Alfred  Krupp  died  at  Essen,  July  14,  1887, 
leaving  the  vast  establishment,  which  his  untir- 
ing inventive  genius  had  built  up,  to  his  only 
son.  Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp,  born  February 
17,  1854,  continued  the  business  in  his  father's 
spirit ;  he  added  some  new  departments,  and 
enlarged  the  works  further  by  acquiring  addi- 
tional plants.  He  paid  the  highest  income  tax 
of  any  person  in  Germany,  and  was  therefore 
presumably  the  richest  man  of  the  empire.  His 
social  and  political  position  was  almost  that  of  a 
prince.  He  was  an  honorary  citizen  of  Essen, 
a  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rath,  with  the  title  of 
Excellence,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Upper 
House  and  Privy  Council ;  from  1893  to  1898  he 
was  in  the  German  Reichstag.  He  died  in  his 
villa  "  Auf  dem  Hiigel,"  near  Essen,  November 
22,  1902,  after  a  long  period  of  ill  health. 


THE   RURAL   FREE   DELIVERY  SERVICE. 


BV    DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY. 


THE  fact  that  farmers  in  a  territory  represent- 
ing 300,000  square  miles  of  the  United 
Ktates  have  their  mail  delivered  and  collected  by 
([ovemment  carriers  indicates  not  only  the  re- 
markable development  of  what  is  termed  rural 
free  delivery,  but  its  broad  and  deep  significance 
to  the  country  at  large.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  area  comprises  nearly  one-third  of  the 
territory  at  present  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  the  present  service  dates 
back  as  recently  as  I.Sfie.  a  more  intelligent  con- 
ception can  be  gained  of  its  expansion.  Yet  the 
permanent  organization  of  this  department  of 
the  post  office  was  not  effected  until  July  1,  I  fl02, 
when  its  necessity  was  emphasized  by  reports 
which  showed  that  8,4G6  routes  were  in  opei-a- 
tion,  an  increase  of  4,165  in  one  year,  while  on 
June  30,  1900,  but  1,276  routes  were  being 
served,  requiriDg  an  appropriation  for  expenses 
of  $430,000.  which  in  1901  was  raised  to  $3,993,- 
740.  Since  the  date  of  the  permanent  establish- 
ment, however,  the  force  of  carriers  has  been 
increased,  until  at  present  it  constitutes  an  army 
of  about  12,000,  who  daily  travel  over  nearly 
300,000  miles  of  highway  for  the  benefit  of  a 
population  of  about  7,000,000,     In  some  of  the 


States  the  routes  have  been  lengthened  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Government 
until  entire  counties  depend  on  the  carrier  ser- 
vice, and  the  country  post  office  in  a  corner  of 
the  crossroads  store,  or  perhaps  black'imith  shop, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  memory.  To  again  quote 
statistics,  about  2, '200  offices  of  this  class  have 
been  discontinued  ;  their  salary  list  amounted  to 
$200,000  annually.  The  delivery  has  also  taken 
the  place  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  star-route 
service,  costing  $650,000.  Iowa  had  four  coun- 
ties, Maryland  one,  New  York  five,  Kansas  two, 
Connecticut  one,  Pennsylvania  one.  and  Califor- 
nia one,  covered  by  the  rural  free  delivery  at  the 
close  of  1902,  wiiile  200  counties  in  various 
States  were  served  by  carriers,  witli  the  excep- 
tiiin  nf  a  few  neighborhoods. 

OnaANIZATIOK    OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

That  the  work  of  this  department  has  been 
national  in  its  scope  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
embraces  no  less  than  eight  divisions  in  charge 
of  special  agents,  and  arranged  as  follows  :  East- 
ern division,  with  headquarters  at  New  York 
('ity,  comprising  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York.   Atlantic  division,  with  headquarters 
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at  Philadelphia,  com- 
prising Penneylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Southern 
diviBion,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nashville, 
GomprisingTennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama, 
and  MisslBBippi.  Ohio 
division,  with  '  bead- 
quarters  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  comprising 
.Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky.  Mid- 
dle division,  with 
headquarters  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  com- 
prising Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wieconsin.  Missouri 
division,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  compris- 
ing Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louis- 
iana, and  Indian  and  Oklabonia  Territories. 
"Western  division,  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
comprising  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Pacific  division,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  free  delivery 
service,  comprising  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 

The  system  is  naturally  a  part  of  the  free  de- 
livery service  of  which  Mr.  A.  W.  Machen  is  the 
head.  The  rural  organization,  however,  is  in 
direct  charge  of  Mr.  H.  Conquest  Clarke,  super- 
intendent, and  Mr.  E.  C.  Hathaway,  supervisor. 
These  officers  have  been  identified  with  it  since 
its  inauguration,  and  have  aided  Mr.  Machen  in 
conceiving  the  principal  features  of  its  evolu- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  carriers,  145  special 
agents  and  route  inspectors  complete  the  travel- 
ing force. 

A   TIME -8  A  VINO   BOON   TO   THE    FARMER. 

While  the  rural  mail  carrier  has  not  pene- 
trated all  of  the  States  and  Territories  as  yet, 
his  wagon  may  be  seun  on  the  highway  all  the 
way  from  Maine  to  California  on  its  daily 
rounds.  Some  of  the  neighborhoods  through 
which  it  passes  are  so  thickly  settled  that  the 
homes  along  the  highway  are  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  each  other.  In  other  localities 
one's  nearest  neighbor  may  be  five  miles  away. 
Thus  the  system  has  been  put  into  operation 
under  such  widely  diverging  conditions  that  the 
results  can  be  studied  from  various  points  of 


view.  The  class  whom  it  has  naturally  bene- 
fited to  the  greatest  extent  is  undoubtedly  com- 
posed of  people  residing  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  post  office.  In  spite  of 
the  provision  made  for  them,  many  a  fanner 
must  travel  from  10  to  15  miles  for  his  mail. 
This  means  that  the  better  part  of  the  day,  if 
not  all  of  it,  is  occupied  in  the  journey  to  and 
from  the  "corners,"  No  other  errand  may  re- 
quire him  to  visit  the  post-ofBce  village  more 
than  once  a  fortnight  or  a  month  except  to  get 
his  letters,  and  often  he  allows  them  to  accumu- 
late, perhaps  to  bis  loss,  simply  because  he  can- 
not spare  the  time  to  go  after  them.  The  man 
who  resides  but  two  or  three  miles  distant  wastes 
half  a  day  on  the  same  mission,  for  besides  the 
half-hour  or  so  on  the  road,  another  half-hour  is 
spent  in  "hitching  up"  and  "unhitching,"  and 
the  hour  or  two  so  often  devoted  to  chatting 
with  bis  neighbors  or  the  storekeeper  must  be 


taken  into  account.  No  statistics  are  required 
to  prove  the  assertion  that  the  time  occupied  on 

these  errands,  if  converted  into  money  by  labor 
in  the  field  or  garden,  would  add  no  small  sum 
to  the  annual  income,  while  it  represents  a  na- 
tioual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  when  taken  in 
the  aggregate. 

The  service  might  commend  itself  for  general 
adoption  on  account  of  the  time  which  it  saves 
the  residents  of  the  rural  districts,  for  the  coun- 
try mail  carrier  in  his  daily  trip  may  serve  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  families  who  otherwise  must 
send  for  their  letters  weekly,  perhaps  daily,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  correspondence. 
Hut  the  carrier  is  more  than  a  mere  collector  and 
distributer  ;  his  wagon  is  a  miniature  post  ofiice 
on  wheels,  containing  in  its  compartments  stamps 
of  the  denominations  in  general  use.  stamped 
envelopes,  and  [wstiil  cards.  He  has  authority 
to  sell  these,  as  well  as  to  register  letters  de- 
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livered  to  him  which  may  contain  money   or 
other  valuable  matter.     In  some  <iistricts  he  is 
authorized    to    exchange    currency    for    money 
orders  sent  to  the  people  on  bis  route.     If  the 
farmer  wishes  to  mail  a  letter,  and  has  no  stamps, 
he   can   leave  the  amount  necessary  to  prepay 
postage  with  the  letter  in  the  box  and  the  poB^ 
man   must  stamp  it.     In  fact,    the   letter  box, 
whether  fastened  to  the  tree 
by  the  roadside  a  mile  away 
from  his  home  or  to  the  fence 
or  hitching  post  in  sight  of 
the  door,  is  his  private  post 
office,  where  he  leaves  his  let- 
ters and  packages  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  SRcures  those  ad- 
dressed to  him.   The  principal 
advantage  which  the  city  resi- 
dent has  over  the  one  in  the 
country  is  in  the  frequency  of 
the  carrier's  calls  and  in  the 
delivery  of  mail  at  his  door, 
for  the  situation  of  some  of 
the  farmhouses  would  require 
a  detour  of  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  highway  in  order  to 
reach  them.     Only  matter  re^ 
quiring  a  receipt  to  be  given 
by  the  owner  is  thus  deliv- 
ered.    The  various  designs  of 
boxes  approved   by  the  Gov-      (Some  of  these  boxes 


ernment,  however,  are  practically  waterproof, 
and  their  contents  are  usually  fully  protected 
from  the  elements,  while  to  tamper  with  them  in 
any  way  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  mail  service,  and  is  a  criminal 
offence.  No  matter  where  the  box  is  located, — 
in  the  desert  plain  of  the  Southwest,  or  on  an 
uninhabited  island  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  or  a 
prairie  trail  miles  away  from  the  nearest  human 
habitation, — if  it  is  a  part  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  system,  it  comes  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis. 

THE   MEN   WHO   DO   THE   WORK. 

The  personnel  of  the  service  is  one  of  its  most 
interesting  features.  In  the  selection  of  men  to 
cover  the  various  routes  a  wise  provision  has 
been  made,  that  only  persons  who  have  lived  at 
least  one  year  within  the  territory  covered  by  a 
route  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  carriers  on 
the  route  in  questipn.  This  naturally  limits  the 
force  to  residents  of  the  rural  districts  and  the 
towns  which  form  the  terminals  of  each  route. 
They  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  which 
tests  their  ability  to  read  and  write,  their  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  indicates  their  familiarity 
with  the  neighborhood,  and  their  physical  con- 
dition. They  must  also  be  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish a  suitable  vehicle,  drawn  by  one  or  two 
liorses  as  becomes  necessary,  A  salary  of  $600 
a  year  is  paid  to  serve  routes  of  20  miles  and 
over,  $500  for  16  to  20  miles,  varying  from  these  - 
sums  to  (150  for  shorter  distances,  but  the 
recompense  was  a  sufficient  inducement  for  about 
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60,000  applications  to  be  made  during  1902. 
The  majority  were  f&rmera,  many  of  them  aged 
men,  a  small  proportion  being  reaidents  of  towns, 
although  the  Burvice  is  not  only  difficult,  but  in- 
cludes hardships,  especially  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tled and  mountainous  diatricts.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  they  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  Government.  They 
seem  to  regard  the  employment  as  more  to  tbeir 
credit  than  the  ordinary  vocations.  The  Post 
Office  Department  attributes  the  really  high 
standard  of  the  rural  carrier  service  largely  to 
this  sentiment.  The  desire  to  excel  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  vehicles,  and  to  make  the  best  record 
in  going  over  one's  route,  prove  that  an  esprit  dc 
corps  exists,  which  has  been  a  great  factor  in  pro- 
ducing the  present  satisfactory  results.  The  gen- 
erally high  character  of  the  force  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1902,  only  37  out  of  8,466  were  dismissed 
for  cause,  and  of  these  but  fi  were  for  criminal 
violations  of  the  postal  laws. 


class  for  whom  the  system 
was  especially  instituted. 
Of  its  33,000  population. 
Westminster,  the  largest 
community,  contains  but 
3,200.  The  county  is  divided 
into  farms  ranging  from  50 
to  500  acres.  The  other  com- 
munities consist  principally 
of  hamlets  and  larger  vil- 
lages. Boutes  covering  the 
entire  county  extend  from 
14  post  offices.  The  total 
receipts  from  these  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  $32,- 
161.04,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  principal  sources 
of  business  of  the  com- 
bined offices  tabulated  for 
the  year  in  question  is  ae 
follows  : 


No.  precedlDg  year. 

Ii«elBt«red  mall l.Sie  IB  percent. 

Money  orders. 2,SM  70 

Lettere 486.7tie  14 

PosWlB 88,686  IS 

PackaKes. 14.S16  83 

Inorease  over 

No.  preceding  year. 

Registered  uukfl 8,117  8*  percent. 

Periodicals l.NBJSlie  8 

Letters B0B,B«7  Ifl 

PoBtalB 171t,8!e  81 

Packages  70,886  SS 

The  increase  in  the  total  nnmber  of  pieces  of 
mail  matter  collected  and  delivered  in  the  same 
period  was  605,201,  or  274^  per  cent.  In  the 
other  sections  of  the  United  States  affected  by 
the  service  it  has  also  resulted  in  a  notable  gain  in 
the  postal  revenues,  especially  in  the  registered- 


The  value  of  giving  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts  the  service  described  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  business  which  has  been  noted 
at  offices  connected  with  the  several  routes.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  gain  shown  by 
tl:is  class  is  attributed  to  it,  and  with  good  re 
son,  aa  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  individual  i: 
stances  shows.  Carroll  County,  Md.,  the  firs! 
to  be  covered  by  the  service,  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent a  typical  agricultural 'Section  of  the  < 
try,  as  75  per  cent,  of  its  residents  are  of  the 
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letter  and  money  order  departments,  as  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  shows.  In  1901,  the  average 
force  o£  carriers  employed  throughout  the  year 
was  2,800,  handling  175,744  money  orders.  In 
1902,  the  8,466  carriers  handled  625,946  orders, 
— an  increase  of  32.2  orders  to  each  carrier,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of 
letters  registered  by  rural  collectors  in  1901  was 
48,839,  an  average  of  17  to  each  carrier  ;  while 
during  the  last  year  it  had  swelled  to  114,595, 
— a  gain  of  nearly  6  per  cent.,  allowing'  for  the 
addition  to  the  force. 


The  invention  of  the  harvester  produced  a 
revolution  in  American  agriculture.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  rural  free  delivery,  however, 
may  cause  a  transformation  of  far  more  signifi- 
cance, for  it  moans  a  social  evolution  which  will 
enlighten  and  elevate  the  farm  home,  making  its 
life  something  more  than  the  isolated  existence 
which  thousands  of  families  are  compelled  by 
necessity  to  endure.  The  daily  trips  of  the  car- 
rier keep  them  in  touch  with  the  world  at  large, 
from  which  the  farmer  is  too  often  shut  out 
save  for  the  occasional  visits  to  the  neighboring 
village.  The  daily  post  offers  him  a  medium 
for  €tducating  himself  and  his  family  in  current 
history  through  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
furnished  him  almost  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  the  residents  of  the  cities  where  they 
are  published.  The  rest  hours  after  dusk  mean 
a  period  of  both  study  and  recreation,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  household,  instead  of  the  monoto- 
nous idleness,  for  want  of  something  to  occupy 
the  mind,  which  too  frequently  prevails,  and 
arouses  a  desire  to  spend  the  evening  elsewhere, — 
sometimes  in  the  tavern  or  saloon.  The  farmer 
is  more  content  to  remain  at  his  own  fireside. 
With  the  variety  of  literature  which  the  mail 
brings  him  his  leisure  time  can  be  not  only 
pleasantly  but  profitably  occupied,  while  uncon- 


sciously he  is  broadening  himself  mentally,  stead- 
ily acquiring  an  education  which  benefits  him 
not  only  in  his  daily  toil,  but  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways.  The  postman  is  not  only  his  mes- 
senger and  his  banker,  but  his  buyer,  for  the 
letter  dispatched  on  one  day  to  the  city  mer- 
chant is  answered  perhaps  on  the  next  by  the 
parcel  of  merchandise  deposited  in  his  box, — an 
advantage  which  the  housewife  especially  real- 
izes. Even  the  weather  forecast  is  furnished  if 
desired,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
flag  flying  from  the  mail  wagon  tells  the  man 
behind  the  plow  or  binding  his  grain  in  the  field 
what  he  may  expect  from  the  elements  in  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  The  earner  is  also  a 
road  inspector.  Highways  in  bad  condition 
mean  delay  in  service,  perhaps  render  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  the  mail,  and  tlie  necessity  as  well 
as  the  value  of  good  roads  is  forcibly  brought 
to  the  farmer's  attention.  Bealizing  the  impor- 
tance of  such  improvement,  the  postal  officials 
reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  delivery  on 
any  route  which  requires  more  time  than  they 
believe  should  be  allowed.  This  fact  has  already 
produced  good  results,  but  it  is  acknowledged 
that  a  much  higher  standard  can  be  attained 
with  progress  in  road  building.  The  roads  in 
the  districts  to  be  served  are  also  surveyed,  and 
with  the  extension  of  the  delivery  ia  being  com- 
pleted a  series  of  maps  of  township  and  country, 
indicating  the  length,  direction,  even  character, 
of  every  highway.  These  are  prepared  for  pub- 
lic distribution  as  well  as  the  information  of  the 
Government. 

A    CABRIEB   SERVICE   FOR    EVERT    FARUEfi. 

Thus  is  the  husbandman  reminded  that  he  is 
a  member  of  society,  a  citizen  whose  welfare  is 
considered  by  the  Government  to  whom  he  pays 
allegiance.     To  say  the  least,  the  thought  is  up- 
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lifting,  encuuraging.  It  tends  to  make  one  more 
satiefied  witb  his  lot,  though  it  be  cast  far  from 
the  great  centers  of  activity.  The  change  which 
may  be  brought  about  in  the  rural  home  may 
overcome  the  prejudice  to  country  life  which 
already  exists  to  an  alarming  degree  among  the 
younger  generation,  and  has  caused  a  movement 
to  town  and  city  which  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. Should  it  overcome  this  discontent 
and  restlessness,  the  establishment  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  will  be  well  worth  the  expense  re- 
quired to  maintain  it ;  but  a  study  of  what  has 
thus  far  been  accomplished  leads  the  officials 
who  have  organized  it  to  believe  that  it  will 
eventually  become  self-supporting,  judging  by 
the  ratio  of  increase  in  receipts  already  alluded 
to.  More  than  this,  they  feel  warranted  in  as- 
serting that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  practica- 
ble, to  give  every  rural  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  daily  service  of  the  carrier,  except  in 
a  few  localities  where  physical  conditions  render 
it  impossilile.  Already  investigations  have  been 
made  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tho 
1,000,000  miles  requiring  service  can  be  covered 
by  40,000  postmen,  at  a  total  expense  of  $24,- 
000.000, — truly  a  email  sum  when  contrasted 
with  the  benefits  it  may  confer  on  a  population 
that  constitutes  such  a  vital  part  of  the  nation, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  farm  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  today  represent  no  less 


than  40,000,000  people,  occupying  over  5,000,000 
farms.  This  division  of  the  nation  has  an  in- 
vestment which  combined  is  four  times  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  industries  in  the  United  States 
— a  fact  of  deep  significance. 


The  marine  free  delivery,  while  not  a  part  of 
the  rural  organization,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  it 
that  it  may  be  referred  to.  As  yet  it  is  confined 
to  serving  vessels  pasaiug  the  city  of  Detroit, 
and  has  reached  such  proportions  that  in  one 
year  343,213  pieces  of  mail  have  been  delivered 
and  100,730  collected.  The  method  employed 
is  as  follows :  When  a  vessel  to  which  mail  is 
directed  "  i^'a  Detroit "  approaches  the  city,  the 
postal  authorities  are  apjirised  by  the  telegraph 
or  telephone  message  from  the  observation  sta- 
tion, and  the  rowboat  containing  the  marine 
carrier  is  towed  into  the  channel  by  a  small 
steamer.  The  carrier  rows  to  the  vessel's  side 
and  "makes  fast  "by  a  line  thrown  from  it, 
while  the  mail  is  delivered  by  hoisting  it  aboard 
in  a  pail  or  other  receptacle.  Any  to  be  posted  is 
delivered  to  the  carrier  in  the  same  manner,  when 
the  boat  is  "  cast  off  "  and  towed  back  to  the  city. 
The  marine  carriers  have  become  so  expert  in 
the  service  that  the  transfers  are  made  without 
stopping  vessels,  and  at  times  when  they  are 
moving  as  rapidly  as  10  and  12  miles  an  hour. 


THE  AMERICAN  OX  AND  HIS  PASTURE. 

BY  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDRE^ys. 
(Chancellor  of  tbe  Univeraity  of  Nebraska.) 


NO  group  of  men  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
greBB  is  dealing  with  more  vital  mattere 
than  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
These  gentlemen  are  making  an  effort  to  solve 
the  question  of  protecting  and  improving  the 
great  government  pastures,  that  these  may  grow 
more  beef  and  mutton,  and  that  suitable  parts 
may  in  time  be  put  to  agricultural  use.  The 
problem  involves  conflicting  interests,  yet  some 
action  npon  it  is  imperative.  It  is  a  national 
one,  having  to  do  with  the  price  of  meat  in 
every  American  home. 

The  following  data  from  the  Twelfth  Census 
show  the  immensity  and  the  distribution  of  the 


cattle  industry.  (See  accompanying  cattle  map.) 
No  effort  is  made  to  exhibit  distribution  by 
counties  or  numbers  per  square  mile.  The 
statistics  embrace  all  cattle  fed  for  beef  pur- 
poses, therefore  some  which  are  not  exactly 
"  range  "  cattle.  The  overwhelming  majority, 
however,  are  range  cattle  ;  so  Chat  these  figures 
and  the  accompanying  map  suffice  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  placing  before  the  reader  with 
considerable  exactness  the  situation  and  divisiona 
of  the  great  United  States  os  pasture.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  richest  part  of  this  is  the  strip 
of  high  land  lying  just  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains : 


<Thlii  map  Is  bused 
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StAtoB'and  Number 

Tenilorles.  ot  cattle. 

Oklahoma l.na.T*B 

Oregon TlSJia 

South  Dakota lJlffi,lTS 

Teias e.6«5,8U 

utab 8sa.«n 

Waeh[ngton  il*.OU 

Wyoming 6WVn) 

New  Mexico We.ltO 


States  aod  Number 

Territorlea.  of  cattle. 

AriiODa T«.87a 

California UTB,!18 

Colorado 1.1S3,«T1 

Idaho 368^7 

Kansas 4.«IE,8«E 

Montaua »74,8« 

Nebraska 3.Eaa,SU 

Nevada 38«,8« 

North  Dakota 067,087 


Probably  four  hundred  million  acres  of  the 
public  domain  are  at  present  fit  only  for  pastur 
age.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  soil  lacks 
fertility,  which  most  of  it  does  not,  but  that  the 
region  is  partially  arid,  the  average  rainfall 
being  eo  distributed  through  the  year  that  while 
it  auffices  for  range  purposes,  it  is  some  seasons 
not  quite  sufficient  for  farming.  Much  of  this 
territory  can  be  made  fit  for  farms  and  homes, 
but  there  are  in  the  United  States  many  hundred 
thousand  acres  which  wilt  always  be  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  to  farming. 

That  the  life-supporting  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment pastures  is  rapidly  declining  there  can  he 
no  doubt.  The  high  price  of  beef  is  not  due 
entirely  to  the  rapacity  of  packers.  Public  pas- 
ture is  dying  out.  Areas  which  half  a  century 
ago  grew  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  antelope,  and 
deer,  and  subsequently  even  more  immense 
troops  of  cattle,  are  now  almost  a  waste.  Still 
ampler  domains  are  approaching  the  same  fate. 

The  range  has  been  abused.     Too  many  cat. 


tie  and  sheep'  have  been  kept  upon  it  For 
years  "  free  grass "  was  to  be  had  everywhere. 
Old  settlers  declare  that  when  they  first  saw 
prairies  which  now  appear  barren  as  Sahara, 
grass  there  was  from  one  to  three  feet  high — 
this  not  only  near  water,  but  on  the  sides  and 
tops  of  hills,  and  not  alone  in  favored  seasons, 
but  usually. 

Such  luxuriance  was  not  aboriginal.  It  de- 
veloped with  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  wild 
berbivora.  But  these,  when  most  numerous,  never 
cropped  the  prairie  as  is  now  done.  Indians 
and  the  great  carnivors  seem  to  have  nicely 
dressed  the  balance  between  herbage  and  herhi- 
vor  so  as  to  keep  the  prairie  perpetually  clad  and 
whole.  The  "tragedy  of  the  range"  opened 
only  with  civilization. 

A  cowman,  locating  anywhere,  assumed  "  range 
rights "  to  all  he  could  see.  When  a  second 
came  there  was,  as  a  rule,  a  peaceful  division, 
reminding  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  water  and  grass 
being  abundant  for  both.  In  like  manner  the 
two  shared  with  number  three,  the  three  with 
four,  and  so  on.  The  sheepman  and  the  "nest- 
er,"— the  man  with  a  hoe, — had  not  yet  appeared. 
Occupants  were  hardly  ever  owners.  The  fees 
of  the  ranges  belonged  to  the  Government,  or  to 
railways,  counties,  schools,  or  private  individu- 
als, but  neither  the  owners  nor  their  agents  ever 
came  on  the  ground.  It  was  the  vaquero's  inn- 
ing, and  he  scored  very  successfully  till  he  was 
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He  was  "out,"  in  effect,  when  railroads  were 
bailt,  when  homesteaders  and  other  settlers 
made  their  advent  It  presently  began  to  be 
clear  that  what  had  seemed  a  perpetual  surfeit 
of  cattle  food  could  not  last.  Hence  competition, 
fiercer  yearly  and  monthly,  each  ranchman  being 
determined  to  make  the  utmost  of  his  chance 
before  it  vanished.  Every  man  on  the  ground 
bought  all  the  cows  he  could,  using  his  cash  and 
his  utmost  credit,  heedlfsa  of  rates  per  cent. 
Outsiders  crowded  in  and  did  the  same.  The 
danger  of  overstocking  the  range  occurred  to  no 
one.  Most  localities  soon  had  twice  or  thrice  as 
many  creatures  as  they  could  feed.  An  un- 
usually dry  summer  or  cold  winter  killed  cattle 
as  frost  kills  flies. 

Inhumanity  to  brutes  was  not  the  sole  or  the 
worst  barbarism  attending  this  riginie.  The 
struggle  for  pasture  led  to  range  disputes  and 
wars.  One  twelvemonth  five  hundred  men  lost 
their  lives  in  range  feuds.  In  places  every  bite 
of  grass  that  cows  got  had  to  bo  saved  for  them 
by  Winchester  rifles.  One  old  ranger  recently 
said  he  was  "  tired  of  sleeping  with  a  Winchester 
for  a  pillow." 

The  cattlemen  of  a  county,  a  valley,  or  any 
neighborhood  forming  a  natural  unity,  make 
common  cause  against  outsiders.  The  Brown's 
Park  Ranchmen's  Association  of  Colorado,  in  a 
published  resolution,  claims  that  "the  pasturage 
by  rights  belongs  to  the  people  residing  in  the 
community,  and  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  it."  The  resolution  adds  : 
"  To  deprive  us  of  or  abridge  our  existing  priv- 
ileges is  to  take  away  from  us  our  inalienable 
rights  of  the  pursuit  of  health  and  happiness 


(Propert)'  of  the  Univenltr  o(  Nebraska.) 


guaranteed  us  in  the  Great  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  will  hold  as  public  and  private  enemies 
any  man  or  set  of  men  in  Congress  or  out  who 
will  in  any  way  change  or  alter  existing  range 
conditions  or  abridge  our  range  rights  in  any 
way  whatsoever  to  the  use  of  the  public  domain." 

There  are  always  plenty  of  nomad  herders 
confining  their  stock  to  no  locality,  and  not 
scrupling  to  ignore  "  range  rights "  wherever 
feed  can  be  found.  Sheep  feeders  are  more 
commonly  in  this  class'.  Last  year  a  county 
in  Oregon  was  invaded  by  250,000  migratory 
sheep.  Sheep  men  attempting  such  a  raid  from 
Utah  into  Colorado  in  March,  1900,  found  the 
way  barred.  Fifty  miles  of  the  State  line  was 
patrolled  by  mounted  stockmen,  armed  with 
Winchesters  and  ready  to  kill.  According  to 
press  statements,  the  authors  of  the  resolution 
just  quoted  enforced  their  bill  of  rights  by  the 
death  of  two  sheep  herders,  with  their  flocks, 
numbering,  perhaps,  1^,000  head.  In  another 
unpleasantness  of  the  kind  5,000  or  6,000  sheep 
were  driven  over  a  precipice  and  piled  up  at  the 
bottom,  and  three  of  their  attendants  placed  on 
the  mortuary  list.  In  Wyoming,  early  in  1902, 
four  men  and  some  2,000  sheep  were  killed. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  are  an- 
nuals. Drastic  feeding  on  them  year  after  year 
leaves  too  little  seed  for  renewal ;  finally,  in 
places,  none  at  all.  Some  of  the  best  grasses 
have  thus  ceased  to  exist  in  localities  where  they 
once  abounded, — as  if  a  farmer  had  used  up  all 
his  seed  corn  or  wheat,  leaving  none  to  start  a 
new  crop.  Too  close  grazing  in  time  destroys 
any  grass.  During  long  droughts  cattle  pull  up 
grass  by  the  roots.  Grass  is  killed  by  tram- 
pling. Areas  far  from  streams  and  springs  have 
to  be  pastured.  Herds  are  sometimes  driven  to 
water  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  daily  or  every  other 
day,  forming  trails,  each  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide, 
where  no  forage  can  grow.  Just  so,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  buffaloes  created  highways  which 
stagecoaches  afterward  utilized.  Water  being 
scarce,  cattle  become  weak,  and  though  there 
may  be  plenty  of  grass. — and  that  always  the 
sweetest  and  most  nutritious, — some  way  from 
the  watering  places,  the  stock,  preferring  starva- 
tion to  death  from  thirst,  crowd  near  the  water, 
consuming  every  sprig  of  vegetation  there,  and 
trampling  the  ground  bare  for  miles  in  all  di- 
rections. This  effect  is  the  worst  in  drought 
years.  Grass  and  water  being  then  hardest  to 
get,  stock  must  travel  greater  distances  between 
food  and  drink,  treading  to  death  miles  of  pre- 
cious forage. 

When  pasture  becomes  too  poor  for  cattle, 
sheep  are  brought  in,  being  able  to  live  where 
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(These  cattle  w 


id  entirely  on  the  rangB,  wlthoiit 


cattle  would  die.  Sheep  easily  eat  herbage  out 
by  the  roots,  killing  even  perennial  grasses 
Goats,  too,  have  been  introduci  I  which  destroy 
shrubs  by  nipping  their  foliage  und  lioj;s  whicl 
dig  up  and  devour  the  roots. 

As  the  larger  carnivora  wtre  e\tiimmated 
rabbits,  prairie  dogs,  and  gophers  multiplied 
into  serious  plagues.  Five  jack  rabbits  or 
twenty  prairie  dogs  consume  us  iiiulIi  grass  aa 
a  sbeep.  Prairie  dogs  not  only  eat  wbat  grows, 
but  spoil  the  land  itself.  There  are  prairie-dog 
settlements  having  2,000  to  .1,000  of  the 
a  per  square  mile,  where  sand,  clay,  and 


'■gumbo"  overspread  and  render  useless  all  the 
good  soil     Vegetal)le  as  well  as  animal  scourges 
comt  in      While  grass  which  cattle  love  is  kept 
from    sieding     ttu    prickly  pear    cactus,    thorn 
bushts    shrubs    and  weeds  which    they  avoid 
have  th(   right  of  waj  and  multiply.     Looking 
o\ er   a   field    thus   cursed    your   ■■  tenderfoot " 
thinks  the  soil  must  be  worthless,   whereas  it 
may  be  of  the  nchegt,  having  merely  been  forced 
by  iiiiHuse  to  grow  noxious  instead  of  useful 
plants.     Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  invaluable 
soil  have  been  overrun  with  the  prickly  pear, 
and  the  stand  becomes  more  formidable  yearly. 
Many  counties  estimate  that 
the  cactus    plague    has    di- 
minished their  cattle -carry- 
ing capacity  a  fourth  or  a 
third. 

Homesteaders  taking  up 
lands  too  dry  for  agricul- 
ture have  added  to  the  mis- 
chief by  turning  over  and 
killing  grass-clad  sod,  min- 
ing good  pasturage,  and 
weaving  no  garment  in  its 
stead.  Not  seldom  the  dry 
soil  thus  denuded  blows 
away,  leaving  gravel  banks 
where  earlier  there  was  a 
noble  covering  of  succulent 
herbage. 

In  many  other  places  the 
best  soil,  bare,  destitute  of 
protection,  and  swept  by  the 
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wind,  bas  been  scattered.  At  tbe  same  time. 
wben  no  matting  of  vegetation  overspreads  a 
tfftct.  its  water-storing  capacity  is  decreased  or 
destroyed.  The  rains  wbicli  fall  upon  it,  instead 
of  being,  as  formerly,  retained  in  great  part 
npon  or  beneath  the  surface,  roll  off  forthwith. 
Commonly  they  produce  torrents,  plowing  great 
furrows  or  gullies,  which  deepen  each  year,  and 
by  and  by  are  yawning  gulches  or  canons. 

In  these  various  ways  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
extensive  plateaus,  once  rich  as  gardens  of  the 
gods,  are  now  in  effect  deserts.  As  the  vege- 
table cover  is  destroyed  the  wilderness  advances, 
the  pasture  retreats,  the  vicinity  becomes  more 
arid,  springs  dry  up,  and  streams  remit  their 
flow.  President  Roosevelfs  first  message  well 
describes  the  deadly  effect  of  overgrazing  in  the 
forests,  and  the  process  is  still  more  rapid  and 
fatal  on  the  shadeless  plains.  Some  think  that 
not  less  than  5,000,000  acres  will  thus  be  tost 
from  tbe  nation's  ranges  this  year. 

Where  desolation  is  not  so  complete  you  may 
yet  be  able  to  gra7.e  but  ten  cattle  to  a  square 
mile.  A  range  of  which  twenty  acres  will  feed 
an  oi,  is  now  considered  rather  fine  pasture. 
Once  five  hundred  steers  not  seldom  pastured 
on  a  section. — about  an  acre  and  a  quarter  per 
head  ;  in  most  such  localities  ten  or  twelve  acres 
per  head  are  now  required.  The  beginning  of 
1897  found  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  South- 
western ranges,  on  the  average,  probably,  40 
per  cent,  less  than  in  18H0.  Texas  alone  may 
have  lost  $40,000,000  in  this  way  ;  other  States 
and  Territories,  together,  *1 00,000,000.     If  the 


Uovemment  pastures  still  bore  as  rich  grass  as 
covered  them  in  1 880  or  1 880,  tliey  would  be 
feeding  stock  worth  $100,000,000  more  than  that 
at  present  on  them. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing,  though  it  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  population.  But  the  business  is  more  and 
more  forced  on  to  high-priced  land,  rendering 
beef -product  ion  costlier  than  it  need  Iw.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  laid  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  I'ublic  Lands,  April  10,  190'J.  the 
number  of  range  cattle  sent  to  market  dimin- 
ished 81  per  cent,  between  I8!i:i  and  I!)01. 

With  due  care  the  range  can  be  made  to  re- 
cover its  old  fertility.  It  might  easily  be  put 
in  condition  to  fatten  four  bead  of  stm-k  to  each 
head  now  grazing  upon  it-  To  effect  this,  regu- 
lation is  needed.  .Some  authority  must  be  as- 
serted over  the  pastures  to  prevent  their  abuse. 
to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  occupants  not  to 
kill  the  goose  which  lays  tlie  golden  egg.  An 
end  must  be  put  to  the  blighting  competition 
now  kept  up. 

Regulation  being  established,  pasturt-s  can 
be  used  in  rotation,  a  period  of  rest  being  given 
each,  during  which  the  grazing  and  tramjiling 
of  herds  may  cease,  and  grasses  have  oppor- 
tunity to  scatter  and  fructify  their  seeds,  llarren 
places  can  be  artificially  reseeded  and  induced 
to  yield  herbage  as  of  old.  In  localities  better 
grasses  than  ever  grew  there  can  be  sown  and 
grown. 

Such  a  recuperative  process  has  l>eRn  s<^t  going 
in  other  countries   and    in   parts  of    our  own. 
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AuBtraliahas  suffered  the  pinchtlirough  which  we 
are  now  passing.  Her  great  live-stock  industry 
was  dying  out ;  her  exports  of  wool  and  of  frozen 
and  preserved  meats  dwindling.  Ranges  were 
depleted  or  destroyed,  as  now  with  us.  Cattle 
"  duffing,"  outlawry,  range  jumping,  and  quarrels 
were  general.  The  men  of  that  country  faced 
the  problem  and  solved  it.  A  system  of  leases 
was  devised,  giving  each  grazier,  for  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  years,  exclusive  range  rights  upon 
his  land.     It  became  profitable  for  him  to  im- 


prove his  holding  instead  of  promoting  its  de- 
terioration. The  lessee  cuts  his  domain  in  two, 
pasturing  each  part  one  year  and  resting  it  the 
next.  In  this  way  the  whole  pasture  gradually 
improves  in  quality.  Cattle  multiply  and  thrive 
as  additional  grass  grows  to  feed  them. 

Mexico  and  Canada  have  bad  a  similar  ex- 
perience, and  so,  in  our  own  country,  have  Texas, 
and  other  States.  The  excellent  control  of  cat- 
tle afforded  by  the  Canadian  system  accounts  for 
the  present  hegira  of  American  cattle  people 
across  our  northern  border. 

When  all  Texas  ranges  were  open  the  same  ills 
afflicted  that  State  which  now  prevail  on  free 
ranges  elsewhere.  In  1895,  Texas  passed  a 
leasing  law,  since  which  time  the  improvement 
has  been  extraordinary.  That  State  now  pro- 
duces fine  range  stock.  The  longhom  Texan  has 
disappeared,  being  supplanted  by  the  shorthorn, 
the  Hereford,  and  the  Aberdeen -Angus,  De- 
struction of  the  range  has  ended,  and  rehabilita- 
tion is  slowly  but  surely  setting  in.  The  average 
size  of  herds  is  less  than  under  promiscuity,  the 
number  of  cattle  greatly  increases,  as  also  the 
number  of  individuals  who  pi-ofit  by  the  cattle 
business. 

The  ruin  of  grass  and  soil  is  not  the  sole 
source  of  loss  occurring  through  the  drift  system. 
One  hardly  less  important  relates  to  the  quality 
of  cattle.  The  drift  system  offers  no  motive  for 
the  improvement  of  breeds.  When  different 
men's  herds  continually  intermix,  no  one  owner 
will  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  blooded 
stock.  The  tendency  upon  the  free  range  in 
Texas  and  elsewhere  has  always  been  to  produce 
the  sorriest  specimens  of  cattle  which  could  live 
—  long   horns,    large    bonea,    the 
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waste  in  each  carcass  and  the  minimum  of  valu- 
able cuts. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  segregration  has 
been  eatablished,  and  each  several  proprietor 
can  govern  his  own  stock,  excluding  other  peo- 
ple's, extraordinary  improvement  in  cattle  types 
uniformly  occurs.  Thoroughbred  Hereford,  short- 
horn, Aberdeen- Angus,  and  Galloway  nmles  are 
at  great  expense  purchased  for  range  use.     Col- 


onel Slaughter,  of  Texas,  is  understood  to  have 
paid  $5,000  for  Ancient  Briton,  the  Hereford 
winner  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  This  valu- 
able bull  he  placed  on  a  Texas  ranch  with  high- 
grade  or  pure-bred  cows,  to  produce  brood  ani- 
mals for  the  ranges.  He  is  said  to  have  paid 
the  same  sum  for  a  similar  purpose  for  another 
Hereford  bull.  Sir  Bredwell.  A  thousand  dollars 
is  not  infrequently  given  for  a  range  bull,  though 
♦500,  »300.  and  J200  are  mora  usual  prices. 
The  close-pasture  system  not  only  enables  pro- 
prietors to  afford  such  creatures  ;  it  makes  pos- 
sible some  approach  to  "breeding  by  hand," — 
i.e.,  using  each  male  each  time  under  a  herds- 
roan's  control,  thereby,  every  pairing  season, 
saving  innumerable  bullfights,  and  also  other- 
wise, in  both  sexes  of  the  cattle,  an  immense 
sum  of  valuable  vitality  now  lost. 

Better  care  in  every  respect  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  segregated  herd.  Mange  and  other  dis- 
eases can  be  stamped  out  or  kept  from  spread- 
ing, which,  if  all  cattle  run  together,  cannot 
possibly  be  arrested.  A  grazier  controlling  a 
firs^clas8  range  can  afford  to  make  ample  water 
provision  for  the  whole  year,  as  well  as  lay  up 
hay  and  other  stover  for  use  during  the  severe 


months.  Indeed,  he  cannot  afford  to  do 
otherwise.  If  springs  are  fickle,  wells  are 
bored.  Cattle  need  never  travel  more  than  five 
or  six  miles  to  water.  This  saves  the  trampling 
of  forage.  Weak  and  sickly  creatures  and  calves 
receive  attention. 

A  good  range  of  this  order  is  supplied  witli  a 
barometer,  which  the  foreman  studies  as  aasidu- 
ously.  as  a  captain  at  sea.  At  the  first  sign  of  a 
blizzard  the  cattle  are  round- 
ed up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stacked  fodder,  so  that  when 
the  storn)  breaks,  no  matter 
how  severe,  not  a  calf  need 
perish.  Overstocking  is  pre- 
vented and  some  measure  of 
rest  secured  every  few  years 
for  each  parcel  of  the  range. 
It  is  sometimes  excellent 
policy  for  a  cattle  man  to 
borrow  money  upon  his 
stock.  If  the  herd  is  under 
surveillance,  bankers  are 
quite  willing  enough  to  dis- 
count notes  on  such  security. 
They,  however,  naturally  re- 
fuse to  loan  upon  a  mixed 
and  drifting  herd,  elusive  as 
BO  many  fish  in  the  sea, 
containing  '■  mavericks  "  and 
IU4  HA»CQ.  cattle  of  various  brands,  the 

number  bearing  any  given 
brand  being  ascertainable  only  with  difficulty, 
if  at  all. 

Studies  made  the  last  few  years  by  experts  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  beyond  a 
peradventure  the  possibility  of  regrassing  any 
range  so  soon  as  stable  and  authoritative  control 
can  be  established  over  it.  Under  stability  the 
old  days  of  rank  vegetation  will  return.  The 
wilderness  will  blossom  as  the  rose,  better  water 
facilities  will  be  possible,  weeds  and  animal  pests 
will  be  kept  in  check,  the  best  native  grasses 
and  forage  plants  be  cultivated,  and  new  and 
improved  sorts  be  introduced.  Thus  renovated, 
the  ranged  may  indefinitely  continue  to  be  as 
fine  grazing  land  as  there  is  in  the  world.  Gov- 
ernor Richards,  of  Wyoming,  estimates  that 
pasture  lands,  which  he  has  leased  and  fenced, 
produce  to-day  IDO  per  cent,  more  grass  than 
when  no  one  had  any  interest  in  cherishing 
them.  There  is  voluminous  testimony  to  the 
same  effect. 

A  few  years  since,  after  a  severe  drought,  one 
rancher  plowed  fire-guard  strips,  each  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  across  his  laud  every  forty  or  fifty 
yards.  Fortunately,  the  range  was  not  burned. 
Early  in  the  fall  millions  of  needles  from  the 
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needle  grass  had  blown  over  the  pasture  and 
planted  themselves  in  the  broken  ground.  Other 
grass  seeds  had  also  caught  there.  Next  summer 
those  fire-guard  ribbons  were  thickly  seeded 
with  fine  grasses.  From  these  beds  the  spaces 
between  the  ribbons  w^ere  reseeded,  so  that  the 
second  summer  the  entire  range  had  markedly 
improved. 

Plowing  in  the  way  described  is  not  neces- 
sary. Bare  spots  may  be  simply  harrowed,  and 
seed  from  valuable  grasses  sown  on  them  when 
wet.  Spots  can  thus  in  a  short  time  be  covered 
with  the  best  grasses,  and  these  will,  a  little 
later,  overspread  and  reseed  the  whole.  Even 
harrowing  may  be  dispensed  with  if  sowing  oc- 
curs just  before  or  after  a  rain,  or  when  a  thin 
snow  covers  the  ground. 

The  advantages  of  herding  under  control  are 
so  decisive  that  control  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  in  actual  exercise  on  public  ranges. 
To  secure  or  facilitate  this  millions  of  acres  of 
government  land  have  been  fenced, — contrary 
to  law,  but  to  the  immense  advancement  of  the 
cattle  industry. 

All  meadows,  all  patches  clearly  suited  to  cul- 
tivation, all  springs  or  other  natural  water  privi- 
leges, indeed,  all  the  best  grazing  lands,  had 
been  taken  up  and  were  owned  by  settlers.  A 
settler  might  own  a  quarter  section  producing 
hay,  and  two  miles  away  another  section  equally 
good,  the  two,  however,  separated  by  sand  hills 
with  "blow-oiits,"  where  the  wind  had  whipped 
loose  sand  from  certain  spots,  leaving  great  cavi- 
ties, and  piled  it  up  elsewhere.  Such  interven- 
ing land  being  absolutely  useless  save  for  the 
sparse  feed  upon  it,  and  unavailable  to  an  out- 
sider for  lack  of  water,  what  more  natural  than 
that  the  man  should  fence  across  from  one  free- 
hold to  the  other  ?  He  would  then  sell  four- 
fifths  of  his  saddle  horses  and  buy  registered 
bulls  with  the  money,  and  have  his  cowboys 
raising  hay  in  place  of  raising  "hell."  Such 
obvious  gains  soon  made  fencing  more  or  less 
general. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  fences  had  been  built 
prior  to  the  '^no-fence"  law  of  1885.  'By  suffer- 
ance a  large  part  of  these  remained  till  1891, 
since  which  time  the  Interior  Department  has 
been  insisting  on  their  removal.  In  response  to 
innumerable  entreaties  a  reprieve  was  granted, 
—first  till  April  1,  1892,  and  then  till  July  1. 
The  department  has  since  been  making  every 
effort  to  execute  the  law. 

It  being  evident  that  the  Government  was 
resolute,  influential  cattlemen  began  planning 
for  a  federal  leasing  law  like  that  of  Australia 
or  of  Texas.  Several  drafts  of  lease  laws  are 
now    before   the    House    Committee   on  Public 


Lands.  Typical  among  these  are  H.  R.  7212, 
introduced  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Bowersock,  of  Kansas, 
and  the  nearly  equivalent  Senate  bill  3311. 

The  "  cattle  barons "  and  great  cattle  com- 
panies are  not  suppliants  for  leases.  Such  are 
sufficient  unto  themselves.  They  can  isolate 
their  herds,  thus  securing  the  advantages  we 
have  described  above  without  the  expense  of 
fencing.  A  stockman  rich  enough  can  hire  his 
little  army  of  cowboys  with  their  necessary  out- 
fit,— round-up  wagon,  and  so  on, — for  his  herd, 
asking  no  aid  from  any  outside  source.  He  can 
ward  off  nomads  and,  if  so  disposed,  plague 
settlers.  It  is  the  herdsman  of  ordinary  means 
who  would  be  glad  to  lease. 

The  purpose  of  the  various  bills  is  to  hold 
United  States  grazing  lands  for  homesteads  so 
far  as  they  are  or  can  by  irrigation  be  made 
suitable,  meantime  renting  these  lands  at  an 
equitable  rate  for  grazing  purposes, — any  part  of 
a  leased  tract  to  be  at  once  cut  out  of  the  lease 
whenever  entered  upon  for  homestead  purposes. 

Numerous  and  earAest  objections  are  made  to 
the  leasing  scheme,  whatever  its  form.  The 
nomad  herdsmen,  of  course,  object.  They  enjoy 
government  pasturage  free,  and  do  not  wish  to 
pay.  Opposition  is  offered  by  some  cattlemen 
who  have,  contrary  to  law,  fenced  government 
land,  are  utilizing  it  free,  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  neighbors'  herds,  and  desire  to  continue 
this  monopoly.  Most  cattle  owners  who  have 
fences,  however,  favor  a  lease  system. 

A  small  class  of  opponents  are  settlers  who  do 
not  make  a  business  of  cattle  feeding,  but  simply 
own  a  few  head,  which  they  brand  and  turn  out 
upon  the  prairie  practically  without  care.  In 
good  seasons  their  cattle  are  a  source  of  profit ; 
in  bad  seasons  droves  of  them  die. 

Most  sheep  feeders  oppose  leases,  their  princi- 
pal reason  being  that  sheep  like  to  expatiate 
over  a  greater  range  and  variety  of  territory 
than  cattle,  and  cannot,  year  in  and  year  out,  be 
profitably  fed  on  a  restricted  area. 

The  above  grounds  for  protest  would  probably 
give  Congress  little  pause,  but  there  is  one  ob- 
jection which  must  be  admitted  to  be  serious  in 
the  extreme, — the  fear  that  leasing  would  in- 
terfere with  the  taking  up  of  homesteads.  Mr. 
Binger  Hermann,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  urges  this  consideration  with  great 
force.  Even  if  allowed  by  law  to  enter  upon 
leased  land  at  option,  and  have  it  immediately 
left  out  of  leases,  homesteaders  might  not  care 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  powerful  lease- 
holders by  trenching  on  their  preserves,  so  that 
the  homestead  right  might,  spite  of  the  law,  be 
in  effect  a  dead  letter. 

This,  all  admit,  would  be  a  lamentable  result. 
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In  Ais  proclamation  of  August  7,  1885,  following 
up  the  "no-fence"  Act  of  Congress  approved 
the  preceding  February  25  th,  President  Cleve- 
land declared:  '*The  public  policy  demands 
that  the  public  domain  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
occupancy  of  actual  settlers  in  good  faith,  and 
that  our  people  who  seek  homes  upon  such 
domain  shall  in  no  wise  be  prevented  by 
any  wrongful  interference  with  the  safe  and 
free  entry  thereof  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled." 

Few,  probably,  are  aware  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  homesteaditig  is  now  going  on,  of  the 
avidity  with  which  somewhat  arid  and  forbid- 
ding tracts  are  seized  upon  and  settled.  In  the 
domain  covered  by  the  lease-bill  drafts  no  preced- 
ing year  witnessed  so  many  agricultural  settler 
entries  as  the  fiscal  year  1900-01.  That  year, 
on  the  territory  referred  to,  53,654  original 
homesteads  were  taken,  covering  7,874  acres, 
and  27,904  final  homestead  entries  were  made, 
embracing  4,135,819  acres.  Here  were  81,558 
persons,  most  of  them  heads  of  families,  making 
homes. 

Vast  portions  of  the  public  domain  long 
thought  unfit  for  cultivation  are  now  profitably 


tilled  even  without  irrigation.  Other  consider- 
able sections  are  irrigated  into  fertility  by  pri- 
vate effort  from  streams  or  by  artesian  wells. 
Intensive  culture,  now  coming  to  be  understood, 
turns  other  semi-arid  regions  into  blooming 
farms  almost  irrespective  of  rainfall.  Every 
patriot  wishes  these  processes  continued. 

However  difficult  to  frame  a  leasing  law  which 
would  not  hinder  homesteading,  such  a  feat 
seems  not  beyond  human  skill.  It  were  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that,  generally,  the  interests  of 
cattlemen  conflict  with  those  of  agricultural 
settlers.  In  the  main  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  ranch  business  affords  the  neighboring 
farmer  his  best  if  not  his  only  market  for  hay, 
grain,  butter,  milk,  chickens,  eggs,  and  vegetables, 
all  of  which  most  ranchers  prefer  to  buy  rather 
than  produce  for  themselves.  Commissioner 
Hermann  has  given  us  points  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lease-measure  in  harmony  with  settlers' 
interests,  and  Representative  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  has 
in  part  wrought  these  into  a  bill.  If  a  draft  for 
all  the  range  States  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  the 
committee  may  perhaps  prepare  one  for  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  and  eastern  Colorado,  where 
conditions  are  similar  and  the  need  pressing. 
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AN  advance  in  the  price  of  few  articles  could 
cause  the  same  discussion  and  be  as  gen- 
erally felt  by  the  public  as  the  advance  in 
meat,  and  more  especially  fresh  beef,  during  the 
year  1902.  The  majority  of  those  who  pur- 
chase dressed  meat  live  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  being  convenient  to  stores  or  markets,  buy 
their  supplies  of  meat  in  small  quantities,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  or  perhaps  every  day,  and 
the  frequency  of  purchase  tends  to  emphasize 
any  increase  in  price. 

This  advance  affected  not  only  meat,  but,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  kinds  of  substi- 
tutes for  meat  as  well,  the  increased  demand 
necessarily  influencing  the  prices  of  such  arti- 
cles. The  present  inquiry  is  restricted,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  of  the  advance  in  beef  prices. 

The  advance,  while  affecting  consumers  in  all 
conditions  of  life,  was  most  keenly  felt  by  the 
workingman.  The  average  family  consists  of 
five  persons,  and  a  workingman's  family  of  that 
size  (taking  average  conditions  in  various  States) 
consumes  about  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of 


beef  per  week,  the  cost  at  normal  prices  being 
about  ninety  cents.  The  grades  and  kinds  of 
beef  consumed  by  the  wage-earner  vary  materi- 
ally in  different  localities,  but  a  reasonable  choice 
of  beef  for  a  week's  supply  for  the  family  may 
be  said  to  be  2  pounds  roasting  beef,  2  pounds 
soup  beef,  1  pound  steak,  and  2^  pounds  corned 
beef. 

Using  the  retail  prices  collected  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  *'in  the 
different  towns  and  cities  in  the  commonwealth 
in  which  considerable  numbers  of  persons  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  from 
establishments  largely  patronized  by  working 
people,"  the  cost  of  this  selection  of  beef  in  April, 
1902,  was  13.3  per  cent,  above  the  cost  in  1897  ; 
12.1  per  cent,  above  the  cost  in  1881  ;  27.5  per 
cent,  above  the  cost  in  1878  ;  6.4  per  cent,  less 
than  the  cost  in  1872  ;  and  61.9  per  cent,  above 
the  cost  in  1860.  During  a  period  of  high 
prices  many  wage  earners  are  unable  to  purchase 
the  usual  quantity  of  beef,  but  must  confine 
themselves  to  their  usual  expenditure  for  beef 
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of,  say,  90  cents  per  week.  If  they  buy  the  same 
quality  and  the  various  cuts  in  the  same  propor- 
tion enumerated  above,  instead  of  being  able  to 
buy  the  normal  amount  of  7^  pounds  per  week, 
they  could  have  bought  in  April,  1902,  but  6.6 
pounds  ;  in  1897,  7.5  pounds ;  in  1881,  7.4 
pounds ;  in  1878,  8.4  pounds ;  in  1872,  6.2 
pounds  ;  in  1860.  10.7  pounds. 

The  highest-priced  hotels  and  restaurants,  as  a 
rule,  made  no  advance  in  rates  during  the  year 
owing  to  the  change  in  beef  prices.  The  medium- 
priced  establishments,  in  some  cases,  advanced 
rates  under  the  American  plan  50  cents  per  day, 
and  in  other  cases  omitted  a  meat  course  oc- 
casionally ;  the  lower-priced  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, in  some  c^ses,  made  no  change,  while  in 
others  prices  were  advanced  or  meat  of  slightly 
inferior  quality  was  served. 

The  effect  on  the  profits  was  not,  in  some 
cases,  so  great  in  the  larger  and  better  class  of 
hotels  as  in  the  smaller  ones,  as  the  dealers 
supplying  large  quantities  of  high-grade  meat 
often  sold  at  a  loss  in  order  to  hold  their 
trade.  In  a  typical  instance  a  large  buyer  of 
the  best  grades  of  beef  bought  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  from  his  regular  dealer  at 
prices  which  prevailed  in  previous  years.  The 
latter  part  of  August  the  price  was  advanced 
about  15  per  cent.,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  practically  no  decline.  His  purchases  for 
several  months  meant  a  loss  to  the  meat  dealer, 
which  loss  was  made  up  in  part,  at  least,  by 
selling  to  other  customers  the  lower  grades  of 
beef  at  prices  above  what  the  market  really  justi- 
fied, as  the  shortage  was  a  shortage  of  prime  corn- 
fed  beef  rather  than  of  beef  of  lower  grades. 

The  causes  of  the  advance  in  prices  of  beef, 
so  far  as  natural  conditions  are  concerned,  were 
the  increased  demand,  the  short  supply  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  small  corn  crop  of  1901.  The  first 
and  third  of  these  were  the  more  apparent,  the 
shortage  in  supply  being  in  quality  more  than 
in  quantity.  A  systematic  study  of  present 
conditions  can  only  be  made  by  a  comparison 
with  conditions  during  previous  years. 

THE    DEMAND. 

For  every  one  hundred  persons  in  this  coun- 
try in  1890  there  were  in  1900  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  The  principal  beef -consuming  popu- 
lation is  urban  and  semi-urban.  In  1890,  forty- 
three  out  of  every  hundred  persons  were  in 
these  classes,  while  in  1900  forty -eight  out  of 
every  hundred,  or  almost  one-half  of  the  total 
population,  were  classed  as  urban  or  semi-urban. 

The  wages  paid  the  working  people  were 
never  better  than  during  the  last  three  years, 
and   employment   in   most  industries  has  been 


regular.  With  steady  employment  and  good 
wages  the  workingman  is  using  not  only  more 
meat,  but  is  able,  with  meat  at  normal  prices,  to 
buy  better  grades  than  heretofore. 

Our  domestic  exports  of  beef  are  making  in- 
creased demands.  The  total  quantity  of  beef 
(fresh,  canned,  salted,  pickled,  and  other  cured) 
exported  during  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 
1902,  was  16.6  per  cent,  greater  than  the  quan- 
tity exported  during  the  five  years  ending  June 
30,  1897,  and  31.2  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
quantity  exported  during  the  five  years  ending 
June  30,  1892. 

The  domestic  exports  of  fresh  beef  alone 
show  a  much  greater  increase  :  the  quantity  ex- 
ported during  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 
1902,  was  39.1  per  cent,  greater  than  was  ex- 
ported during  the  preceding  five  years,  and  87.9 
per  cent,  greater  than  was  exported  during  the 
five  years  ending  June  30,  1892. 

The  exports  of  fresh,  canned,  salted,  and 
cured  beef  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
were  equal  to  13.7  per  cent.,  of  all  beef  sold  by 
the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
establishments,  while  in  1890  they  equaled  10.3 
per  cent,  of  all  beef  sold  by  this  class  of  estab- 
lishments. 

Of  fresh  beef  alone  the  exports  in  1900 
equaled  11.3  per  cent,  of  all  fresh  beef  sold  by 
the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  packing  estab- 
lishments, while  in  1890  they  equaled  but  6.4 
per  cent.  In  1900,  the  wholesale  slaughtering 
and  meat-packing  establishments  sold  but  7.8 
per  cent,  more  fresh  beef  than  in  1890,  yet  the 
amount  exported  was  90  per  cent,  greater. 

THE    SUPPLY. 

During  the  seven  years,  1892  to  1898,  the 
low  prices  discouraged  the  raising  of  cattle,  the 
general  depression  affecting  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  demand  ;  but  in  the  fall  of  1899, 
following  the  return  of  prosperous  conditions, 
the  price  of  cattle  advanced  decidedly.  This 
increase  brought  into  the  market  all  available 
cattle.  A  slight  decline  in  price  followed  in  the 
spring  of  1900,  but  from  that  time  there  was  a 
gradual  advance  in  price  until  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, 1902,  when  the  highest  price  of  the  year 
was  reached.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
slight  decline.  With  the  high  prices  there  has 
been,  of  course,  a  heavy  marketing. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  sched- 
ules used  by  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  censuses, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  cattle  on 
farms  and  ranges  in  the  United  States  during 
the  decade.  If  calves  of  five  months  and  less 
were  included  in  the  returns  for  1890,  the  total 
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number  of  cattle  increased  17.6  per  cent.  ;  if  no 
calves  under  one  year  were  included  in  the  re- 
turns for  1890,  the  total  number  decreased  8.9 
per  cent.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  the  spring  calves  were  included 
in  the  1890  returns,  and  that  there  was  some 
increase. 

Assuming  that  the  increase  was  17.6  per  cent., 
it  was  still  less  than  the  increase  in  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  an  actual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  cattle,  the  increase  of 
*i0.7  per  cent,  iji  population,  the  increase  in  in- 
dividual demand  due  to  steady  employment,  and 
the  decided  increase  in  exports  would  have  so 
much  the  greater  tendency  to  advance  prices  of 
beef. 

Other  sources  of  information  also  show  that 
the  supply  of  cattle  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  demands.  The  four  Western  slaugh- 
tering centers, — Chicago', '  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
and  St.  Louis, — dress  about  65  per  cent,  of  all 
cattle  slaughtered  by  wholesale  establishments. 

During  the  five  years  1897  to  1901  the  total 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  those  four  cities 
was  but  2.1  per  cent,  greater  than  the  number 
in  the  same  cities  during  the  preceding  five 
years.  The  figures  showing  the  average  weight 
of  cattle  at  these  four  cities  are  not  available, 
but  Chicago  weights  may  be  considered  repre- 
sentative. The  average  weight  of  all  cattle  re- 
ceived at  Chicago  during  the  five  years  1897  to 
1901  was  1,070  pounds,  as  against  1,080  pounds 
during  the  five  years  1892  to  1896.  Assuming 
that  there  was  the  same  reduction  in  average 
weight  of  cattle  slaughtered,  the  gross  weight  of 
cattle  slaughtered  at  the  four  cities  above  named, 
during  the  period  1897  to  1901  was  but  1.2  per 
cent,  greater  than  during  the  five-year  period 
preceding. 

In  a  report  on  wholesale  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  the  Twelfth  Census  shows  that 
for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1890,  the  wholesale 
establishments  slaughtered  5,422,044  cattle,  while 
for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  the  number 
was  5,530,911, — an  increase  of  but  2.0  per  cent. 
In  the  disposal  of  their  products  in  1900,  7.8 
per  cent,  more  fresh  beef  was  sold  than  in  1890  ; 
but  the  total  quantity  of  fresh,  canned,  salted, 
and  other  cured  beef  sold  was  7.2  per  cent,  less 
than  ten  years  before. 

In  connection  with  these  figures  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  during  the  ten  years  there 
was  a  gradual  development  of  the  wholesale 
slaughtering  and  packing  industry,  so  that  the 
large  establishments  now  handle  a  greater  per 
cent,  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  than  heretofore. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  during  1902  at  the  four 
Western  centers  were  small  during  some  of  tlie 


months,  notably  May,  but  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November  they  were 
unusually  large.  The  receipts  at  these  markets 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1902  were 
more  than  800,000  above  the  average  receipts 
for  the  same  months  during  the  preceding  ten 
years.  The  low  average  weight,  however,  seri- 
ously affected  the  supply.  The  average  weight 
of  cattle  received  at  Chicago  during  the  eleven 
months,  January  to  November,  1902,  was  but 
976  pounds.  In  the  same  months  of  1901  the 
average  weight  was  1,034  ;  in  1900,  1,076  ;  and 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1896,  when 
cattle  were  very  cheap,  1,120  pounds. 

The  difficulty,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  in  secur- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  for  slaughtering, 
but  in  securing,  cattle  of  the  best  grades.  Dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  year  comparatively 
little  feeding  was  done,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
corn,  and  its  consequent  extremely  high  price, 
while  during  August  and  September  the  high 
price  of  cattle  caused  many  to  be  marketed  from 
the  grass,  and  a  little  later  great  numbers  went 
to  the  slaughterers  when  only  partly  corn  fed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  this 
marked  reduction  in  the  average  weight  of  the 
cattle  marketed  in  1902.  Grass-fed  or  partly 
corn-fed  cattle  will  of  course  furnish  a  much 
less  proportion  of  dressed  beef  than  will  cattle 
fully  corn- fed,  but  assuming  that  cattle  dressed 
the  same  percentage  of  their  gross  weight  in  1 902. 
when  the  average  weight  was  low,  as  in  1896, 
when  the  average  weight  was  high,  and  also  as- 
suming that  all  the  cattle  marketed  in  Chicago 
were  slaughtered,  the  comparison  between  1902 
and  1896  is  as  follows  :  The  receipts  of  cattle  at 
Chicago  in  the  eleven  months,  January  to  No- 
vember, 1902,  were  more  than  a  quarter  million 
greater  than  during  the  same  months  in  1896,  but 
the  gross  weight  received  was  over  95,000,000 
pounds  less  than  in  1896,  which  equals  a  reduc- 
tion in  dressed  weight  of  almost  52,000,000 
pounds  of  beef. 

The  average  beef  supply  of  a  workingman's 
family,  as  before  suggested,  is  about  seven  and 
one-half  pounds  per  week.  The  effect  of  the 
reduced  average  weight  can  perhaps  be  realized 
when  it  is  seen  that  altliough  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  cattle  were  marketed 
in  Chicago  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1902  than  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1896,  yet  the  number  marketed  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1896  would  furnish  a  year's 
supply  of  dressed  beef  for  133,000  families  6f 
five  persons  each  more  than  would  the  much 
larger  number  marketed  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1902.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  refers  to  Chicago  alone,  and  that  the 
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same  decrease  in  average  weight  probably  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  other  slaughtering  centers. 

It  having  been  suggested  that  the  diminishing 
grazing  area  tends  to  reduce  the  supply  of  cat- 
tle, it  is  interesting  to  see  what  foundation,  if 
any,  exists  for  this  statement. 

The  seventeen  States  and  Territories,  including 
and  west  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  embrace 
the  present  and  former  grazing  land.  Owing 
to  the  recent  organization  of  Oklahoma,  the  re- 
turns for  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  censuses  are 
incomplete,  and  it  is  impossible  to  include  it  in 
this  presentation,  but  conditions  in  Oklahoma 
are  quite  similar  to  those  existing  in  adjoining 
States. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges 
in  the  sixteen  remaining  States  and  Territories 
increased,  between  1880  and  1890,  98.5  per 
cent.,  and  between  1890  and  1900,  15.3  per  cent., 
the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  these  sections  having 
been  much  greater  between  1880  and  1890  and 
slightly  less  between  1890  and  1900  than  the 
per  cent,  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  The  change  from  ranges  to  farms  was 
made  much  more  rapidly  during  the  decade  be- 
tween 1880  and  1890  than  since  1890,  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  these  sixteen  States  and  Terri- 
tories having  increased  53.4  per  cent,  during 
the  ten  years  1880  to  1890,  and  34.0  per  cent, 
between  1890  and  1900. 

From  investigations  made  by  the  Tenth  Cen- 
sus in  1880,  the  average  density  of  stock  occu- 
pation of  the  available  occupied  pasturage  in 
these  sixteen  States  and  Territories  was  one 
head  of  neat  stock  to  43.82  acres,  the  average 
number  of  acres  occupied  by  one  head  varying 
from  24.72  in  Texas  to  145.65  in  Nevada.  The 
(k»nsu8  Office  derived  these  State  averages  by 
dividing  the  acres  occupied  by  the  units  of 
stock,  one  head  of  neat  stock  being  considered 
the  unit  and  ^ve  sheep  equal  to  one  head  of 
cattle  in  consumption  of  pasture. 

( 'onsidering  the  number  of  cattle  in  relation 
to  tlie  total  land  surface  of  the  sixteen  States 
and  Territories  heretofore  specified,  the  density 
of  occupation  was, — in  1880,  one  head  to  92 
acres  ;  in  1890,  one  head  to  46  acres  ;  and  in 
1900,  one  heavl  to  40  acres. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  effect  which 
tlie  cultivation  of  land  has  on  the  supply  of 
cattle  is  found  in  western  Kansas.  The  section 
of  that  State  west  of  the  east  county  line  of 
I*hillips  County  at  the  north  and  Comanche 
County  at  the  south  (nearly  corresponding  to 
the  ninety -ninth  meridian)  was  reported,  in 
1880,  <' preeminently  a  grazing  country."  Tlie 
number  of  cattle  in  that   section  was,  in   1880, 


184,586  ;  in  1890,  432,056  ;  and  in  1900,  945,- 
444  ;  an  increase  of  134  per  cent,  between  1880 
and  1890,  and  119  per  cent,  between  1890  and 
1900. 

In  addition  to  this  great  increase  in  cattle,  the 
counties  within  the  above-described  limits  show 
a  most  wonderful  advance  in  corn  and  wheat 
production,  less  than  a  quarter  million  acres  and 
almost  two  and  one-half  million  bushels  in  1879  -, 
a  little  more  than  one  million  acres  and  almost 
seventeen  million  bushels  in  1889  ;  and  more 
than  one  and  three-fifths  million^  acres  and  more 
than  twenty  million  bushels  in  1899,  the  corn 
crop  of  1899  being  sufficient  to  fatten  almost 
two  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle.  This 
takes  no  account  of  the  thousands  of  bushels  of 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  and  of  the  many  tons  of 
hay  and  forage. 

Many  sections  of  the  West  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  devoted  to  grazing  are  now  under  cul- 
tivation, and  the  farmers,  in  addition  to  the 
large  crops  of  grain  and  forage,  are  also  raising 
many  more  cattle  than  were  formerly  raised  in 
the  same  localities  when  devoted  exclusively  to 
grazing.  These  cattle  are,  as  a  rule,  of  .better 
breeds,  and  instead  of  being  marketed  from  the 
grass,  they  are,  under  normal  conditions,  corn 
fed. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  these  sections  here- 
tofore devoted  to  grazing  are  now  producing 
many  more  cattle,  and  that  the  beef  produced  is 
of  a  much  higher  grade  than  under  former  con- 
ditions. 

Many  localities  in  the  West  are  unfit  for  any- 
thing but  grazing,  but  such  tracts  in  many  in- 
stances have  become  surrounded  by  cultivated 
land,  and  the  ranchman  is  not,  as  formerly, 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  grass  supply,  but  can 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  forage  and 
grain  raised  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his 
ranch. 

Considering  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  supply 
of  cattle,  the  slight  increase  in  the  number 
slaughtered  in  the  four  Western  centers,  and  in 
all  wholesale  establishments,  and  the  low  aver- 
age weight  of  cattle  received  in  Chicago,  it  is  a 
logical  conclusion  that  the  supply  is  comparative- 
ly less  than  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  cattle  are 
(during  present  high  prices)  being  put  on  the 
market  from  the  grass,  or  poorly  fed,  and  that 
the  shortage  is  most  severe  in  the  better  grades 
of  cattle,  the  prime  corn -fed  steers. 

CROP    CONDITIONS. 

The  drought  of  1901  was  very  severe  in  the 
States  which  usually  produce  the  bulk  of  the 
corn  for  feeding.  The  corn  crop,  with  an  acre- 
age almost  1 0  per  cent,  greater  than  ever  before 
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cultivated,  was  but  72  per  cent,  as  large  as  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  73  per  cent,  as 
large  as  the  crop  of  1899.  In  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  but  four  smaller  crops  were 
harvested, — i.e.,  in  1881,  1887,  1890,  and  1894. 

Com  advanced  until,  on  January  2,  1902,  it 
was  selling  in  Chicago  at  63  11-16  cents,  against 
36  1-16  cents  on  the  same  date  in  1901,  and 
23  3-16  cents  on  the  same  date  in  1897.  By 
July  1,  1902,  com  reached  73  cents,  between  that 
time  and  September  1,  owing  to  the  prospects  of 
an  abundant  crop,  the  price  declined  16  cents 
per  bushel,  but  since  September  1  it  has  fluctu- 
ated but  little.  The  price  on  October  1  was 
higher  than  on  that  date  during  the  preceding 
twelve  years,  and  on  both  November  1  and  De- 
cember 1  higher  than  on  the  same  dates  in  the 
preceding  twelve  years  with  the  exception  of 
1901. 

To  fatten  a  grass-fed  steer  and  produce  prime 
beef  requires  about  70  bushels  of  corn,  costing 
at  the  January,  1902,  price,  |44.58.  The  same 
amount  on  January  2,  1901,  would  have  cost 
$25.24,  and  on  January  2,  1897,  $16.23,  thus 
the  cost  of  corn  to  prepare  the  steer  for  market 
was  $19.34  more  than  on  the  same  date  in  the 
previous  year,  and  $28.35,  or  175  per  cent.,  more 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1897. 

The  mean  price  of  good  to  extra  steers  in  Chi- 
cago on  January  2,  1902,  was  $6.12^  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  highest  price  on  that  date  for 
many  years,  but  even  at  that  high  price  the  value 
of  the  corn  necessary  to  prepare  a  steer  for  prime 
beef  was  but  $28.92  less  than  the  amount  which 
could  be  realized  for  a  1,200-pound  steer  at  the 
price  named.  This  amount,  $28.92,  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  steer  when  ready  for 
feeding,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, profit  on  money  invested,  etc.  This 
difference  in  the  value  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
com  to  fatten  the  steer  and  the  value  of  the 
1,200-pound  steer  when  fattened  was  $43.16  on 
January  2,  1901,  and  $39.57  on  the  same  date  in 
1897,  on  which  date  cattle  were  selling  for  $4.65 
per  hundred  pounds. 

With  the  small  difference  of  less  than  $29.00 
in  the  value  of  the  feed  and  the  corn-fed  steer, 
the  farme^  could  much  better  afford  to  sell  the 
steer  before  feeding  than  to  feed,  consequently 
prime  cattle  advanced  steadily  until  the  latter 
part  of  August,  when  the  best  steers  sold  for 
$9.00  per  hundred  pounds. 

THE    MARKET    SITUATIOX. 

The  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census  show  that 
during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  the  whole- 
sale slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  slaughtered  5,530,- 


911  beeves,  and  that  these  beeves  yielded  in 
dressed  beef  54.5  of  their  gross  weight,  90.5  per 
cent,  of  the  dressed  beef  being  sold  as  fresh 
beef.  The  packer,  of  course,  derives  profit  from 
the  utilization  of  all  parts  of  the  steer  ;  but  if  we 
should  assume  that  the  dressed  beef  was  the  only 
product  when  cattle  were  selling  at  $7.65  (mean 
price  of  good  to  extra  steers  on  September  1, 
1902),  the  dressed  beef  must  sell  for  $14.04  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  83.5  per  cent,  above  the 
price  of  cattle.  This  makes  no  allowance  for 
cost  of  slaughtering,  interest  on  money  invested 
by  the  packer,  etc. 

The  price  of  beef  in  Boston  on  the  date  given 
was,  however,  but  $10.50  per  hundred  pounds, 
and,  with  a  freight  rate  between  Chicago  and 
Boston  of  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  this  left 
the  Chicago  price  for  that  meat  but  $10.10. 
This  shows  that  the  large  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments, in  developing  the  industry,  have  been 
able  gradually  to  narrow  the  margin  between 
the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  of  dressed 
beef,  and  that  they  receive  a  large  share  of  their 
returns  from  the  by-products. 

The  margin  between  the  price  on  the  hoof  of 
cattle  of  a  certain  grade  and  of  dressed  beef  of 
equal  grade,  when  compared  for  a  number  of 
years,  shows  that  during  the  year  1902  it  was, 
as  a  rule,  narrower  than  ever  before.  The 
comparisons  most  readily  made  are  between  the 
Chicago  price  of  cattle  and  the  Boston  whole- 
sale price  of  Western  dressed  beef  sides,  the 
freight  rates  having  been  40  to  45  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  thirteen  years,  excepting 
five  months  in  1890,  when  they  were  from  30 
to  39  cents.  On  September  1,  1902,  the  mean 
price  of  good  to  extra  Western  dressed  beef 
sides  in  Boston  was  37.3  per  cent,  above  the 
mean  price  of  good  to  extra  steers  in  Chicago. 
This  difference  on  the  same  date  in  previous 
years  was,  in  1901,  38.5  per  cent.  ;  in  1900, 
48.9  per  cent.  ;  in  1899,  58.5  per  cent.  ;  in 
1898,  60.3  per  cent.  ;  in  1897,  68.3  per  cent.  ; 
in  1896,  73.1  per  cent.  ;  in  1895,  64.3  per  cent.  ; 
in  1894,  41.8  per  cent.  ;  in  1893,  69.3  per  cent.  ; 
in  1892,  55  per  cent.  ;  in  1891,  38.4  per  cent.  ; 
in  1890,  63  per  cent.  The  average  on  Septem- 
ber 1  for  the  twelve  years  1890  to  1901  was 
56.6,  against  37.3  per  cent,  on  the  same  date  in 
1902. 

The  marketing  of  grass-fed  cattle  and  cattle 
partly  corn-fed  from  the  new  crop  has  lowered 
the  price,  until,  on  December  1,  1902,  it  was 
about  $1.40  per  hundred  pounds  below  the  high- 
est price  of  that  year,  but  still  $1.00  per  hun- 
dred pounds  above  the  average  price  on  Decem- 
ber for  the  years  1890  to  1901.  Dressed  beef 
sides  at  wholesale  declined  by  December  1,  until 
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they  were  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds  below  the 
highest  price  of  1902,  but  were  still  60  -cents 
above  the  average  on  that  date  for  the  twelve 
preceding  years. 

From  a  study  of  present  conditions  it  seems 
that  the  shortage  of  cattle  and  beef  is  much  more 
acute  in  the  best  grades  than  in  the  lower  grades, 
that  strictly  prime  beef  still  maintains  an  extreme- 
ly high  price,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  at 
least  until  cattle  can  be  corn-fed  from  the  1902 
crop,  and  probably  much  longer.  The  com- 
mercial estimates  of  the  1902  corn  crop  are  two 
and  one-half  billion  bushels  more  than  in  1901. 
This  immense  crop  will,  of  course,  tend  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  meat,  but  its  effect  will  not  be 
as  great  as  may  be  supposed,  for  following  as  it 
does  an  unusually  short  crop,  there  is  only  a 
very  small  supply  of  old  corn  in  the  country,  and 
the  cattle  must  be  fed  wholly  from  the  new  crop. 
The  price  of  corn  still  remains  high.  On  Decem- 
ber 1  it  was  52f  cents  per  bushel,  or  14^  cents 
per  bushel  above  the  average  on  that  date  for 
the  years  1890  to  1901,  and  was  higher  than  on 
that  date  in  any  of  those  years  except  1901, 
the  price  on  December  1,  1896,  being  but  23^ 
cents  per  bushel. 

In  previous  years  when  a  good  crop  of  corn 
followed  a  poor  one,  the  price  of  corn  declined 
much  more  rapidly  than  during  1902,  and  the 
price  of  cattle  declined  slightly  during  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  and  still  more  dur- 
ing February. 

In  discussing  the  future  price  of  cattle  and 
dressed  beef,  however,  not  only  the  feed  supply 
for  preparing  the  cattle  for  market  must  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  probable  demand  for  beef 
and  the  supply  of  cattle.  The  generally  pros- 
perous conditions  in  the  industrial  world  creates 
an  unusual  individual  demand  for  good  grades 
of  meat,  and  the  foreign  demand,  especially  for 
fresh  beef,  is  constantly  increasing. 

A  study  of  the  supply  shows  that  two  years 
ago  the  number  of  cattle,  and  particularly  steers 
one  year  and  older,  was  comparatively  less  than 
ten  years  before.  Since  that  time  everything 
has  operated  to  further  reduce  the  number  of 
cattle  of  marketable  age.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  the  four  Western  centers  received  during 
the  months  of  January  to  November,  1902,  over 
800,000  more  cattle  than  the  average  receipts 
for  the  same  months  in  the  years  1892  to  1901. 
In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1901  the  receipts 
were  more  than  650,000  above  the  average  for 
the  first  eleven  months  in  the  years  1892  to  1900. 

The  low  average  weight  indicates  that  many 
cattle  are  being  marketed  when  in  poor  condi- 
tion for  beef,   thus  making  not  only  a  lower 


quality  of  dressed  beef,  but  yielding  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  gross  weight  than  if  they 
were  fully  fattened.  The  average  weight  of  all 
cattle  received  in  Chicago  during  April,  1902, 
was  but  940  pounds,  which  was  the  lowest 
monthly  average  since  June,  1891,  being  101 
pounds  less  than  in  April,  1901,  210  pounds  less 
than  in  April,  1896,  and  157  pounds  less  than 
the  average  April  weight  for  the  years  1890  to 
1901.  The  average  weight  of  all  cattle  received 
at  Chicago  during  November,  1902,  was  985 
pounds,  which  was  61  pounds  below  the  Novem- 
ber average  for  the  years  1890  to  1901. 

The  extraordinarily  heavy  marketing  of  the 
last  few  months,  while  due  to  some  extent  to 
cattle  changing  hands — from  stock  raiser  to 
feeder — was  due  to  a  much  greater  extent  to  the 
marketing  of  cattle  which  had  been  hurriedly 
and  only  partly  corn-fed,  the  feeder  preferring 
to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  high  prices 
for  fear  that  by  holding  them  and  feeding  until 
"prime"  the  price  might  fall  and  his  profit  be 
less  than  if  sold  earlier.  On  December  1,  the 
opening  day  of  the  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position, 36,553  cattle  were  received  at  Chicago, 
or  over  1,000  more  than  were  ever  received  there 
on  any  other  single  day  ;  but  yet  strictly  "  prime  " 
cattle  were  scarce,  the  majority  of  those  mar- 
keted being  but  half  fattened. 

This  unusual  marketing  of  cattle  which  should 
be  held  and  fully  fattened  has  so  reduced  the 
supply  above  one  year  of  age  that  it  seems 
probable  that,  with  continued  industrial  pros- 
perity, strictly  prime  beef  must  remain  high  for 
at  least  two  or  three  years.  And  that  if  the 
marketing  of  cattle  as  soon  as  they  are  partially 
fattened  continues  a  few  months  longer,  the 
question  of  the  price  of  beef  will  become  a  much 
more  serious  matter  during  1903  than  it  was  in 
1902. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
prices  remain  high  the  farmer  is  turning  a  great 
deal  more  attention  to  stock  raising,  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  so  just  as  long  as  there  is 
more  profit  in  cattle  than  in  other  branches  of 
farming,  and  that  with  the  almost  unlimited 
agricultural  resources  of  the  West  and  central 
West  the  farmer  can  furnish  enough  meat  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  East  and  of  all  foreign 
countries  which  use  our  meat. 

Artificial  conditions,  such  as  a  combination  to 
control  prices  or  supplies,  or  the  advancing  of 
lower  grades  of  meat  in  sympathy  with  the 
scarcer  high  grades,  may  have  influenced  beef 
prices  to  some  extent,  but  the  present  article 
deals  only  with  natural  causes  which  are  en- 
tirely beyond  control. 
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THE  fact  that  the  autumn  'season  usually  wit- 
nesses a  considerable  pressure  for  money 
in  the  commercial  centers  was  noted  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  by  the  eminent  English  econ- 
omist Jevons,  in  an  article  on  ''  The  Frequent 
Autumnal  Pressure  in  the  Money  Market."  In 
the  United  States  this  autumnal  pressure  has  re- 
cently been  growing  more  acute  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  There  ar^  under  existing  law 
substantially  only  two  means  of  increasing  the 
currency  of  the  United  States.  These  are  by 
the  addition  of  gold,  either  by  its  production  or 
importation,  and  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes.  If 
these  two  methods  were  capable  of  indefinite 
elasticity,  they  would  be  all  that  any  country 
would  require,  but  the  possibility  of  expanding 
the  bank-note  currency  has  practically  come  to 
an  end,  thereby  depriving  the  country  of  any 
means  of  increasing  its  use  of  paper  credit  in 
those  forms  which  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand 
without  endorsement.  This  has  been  so  nearly 
the  case  for  several  years  that  bankers  and  bro- 
kers have  ceased  to  look  to  the  normal  move- 
ment of  the  currency  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
market,  or  to  rely  on  their  own  foresight  and 
skill  to  maintain  equilibrium.  The  intervention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  means  of 
rescuing  the  market  from  disaster  has  come  to 
be  counted  upon  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  surprise  as  well  as  censure  would  greet  his 
failure  to  intervene. 

The  means  of  increasing  the  bank  currency 
have  practically  come  to  an  end,  because  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  is  based  upon  the  ownership 
of  United  States  bonds  by  the  banks.  The 
amount  of  these  bonds  available  as  a  basis  of 
circulation  has  been  declining,  while  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  has  been  growing.  Thus, 
the  demand  for  paper  currency  and  the  supply 
of  it  have  been  tugging  in  opposite  directions, 
the  demand  growing  with  the  growth  of  busi- 
ness, while  the  supply  has  been  contracting  with 
the  compressing  effect  of  an  iron  band  around 
a  growing  tree.  The  supply  of  bonds  available 
for  bank-note  circulation  has  been  declining 
from  several  causes.  First,  has  been  the  direct 
purchase  of  bonds  by  the  Treasury,  toward 
which  Secretary  Shaw  has  done  his  share,  with 
the  laudable  purpose  of  releasing  the  surplus 
money  accumulating  in  the  Treasury  by  paying 
it  out  for  the  bonds  ;  second,  there  is  the  de- 


mand for  United  States  bonds  for  trust  funds 
and  to  comply  with  the  investment  laws  of  many 
of  the  States  ;  and,  third,  is  the  influence  of 
this  diminishing  stock  of  bonds  in  raising  their 
prices  in  the  market,  and  making  it  less  profit- 
able for  the  banks  to  buy  even  from  this  re- 
duced stock  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes. 

The  usual  *<  autumnal  pressure"  in  1902 
came  at  a  time  when  a  great  demand  for  cur- 
rency was  indicated  for  moving  the  crops,  and 
when  much  of  the  money  of  the  country  banks 
was  loaned  out  in  Wall  Street,  and  had  impaired 
the  ability  of  the  conservative  city  banks  to  con- 
trol the  market  by  reducing  loans.  When  the 
country  banks  began  to  need  their  money,  and 
to  withdraw  it  from  New  York,  interest  rates 
shot  up  for  a  time  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
prices  of  stocks  fell  sharply,  because  weak  specu- 
lators found  themselves  unable  to  maintain  their 
margins.  If  Secretary  Shaw  had  not  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  market  with  all  the  resources  at 
his  command,  stringency  might  easily  have  de- 
veloped panic,  and  sound  enterprises  have  been 
dragged  down  along  with  the  unsound  for  lack 
of  the  means  for  transferring  capital.  There 
was  grave  fear  for  a  time  that  even  the  abun- 
dant crops  might  prove  a  source  of  danger  in- 
stead of  a  blessing,  by  reason  of  the  strain  they 
would  put  upon  the  supply  of  money, — ^the  tool 
of  exchange, — just  as  they  might  hamper  other 
industries  by  absorbing  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  creating  a  deficiency  of  freight  cars. 

Currency  is  only  a  tool  for  carrying  on  trade, 
but  it  is  a  most  important  tool.  Without  it  there 
might  be  disaster  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  just  as 
in  China  and  India,  in  the  olden  time,  the  people 
of  one  province  starved  while  in  others  the  crops 
rotted  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  roads  and  wag- 
ons to  transfer  them.  It  becomes  interesting 
to  inquire,  therefore,  what  were  the  steps  taken 
by  Secretary  Shaw  to  avert  this  paralysis,  how 
far  they  differed  from  the  raeasurQs  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  how  far  similar  steps  can  be  relied 
upon  for  averting  disaster  in  the  future. 

All  the  steps  taken  by  Secretary  Shaw  were 
directed  to  increasing  the  supply  of  available 
currency  or  credit.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  official  or  individual  to  create  capital  except 
by  honest  work,  but  he  may  take  steps  which 
will  make  the  transfer  of  capital  more  easy,  or 
^rhich  will  put  the  capiljal  of  the  public  at  the 
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command  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce. The  steps  which  Secretary  Shaw  has 
taken  within  the  past  three  months  are  interest- 
ing, because  several  of  them  were  new,  and  all 
of  them  might  have  been  obviated  if  the  cur- 
rency laws  had  been  more  flexible. 

THE  SUSPENSION  OF  RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS. 

One  of  the  items  of  the  Secretary's  action, 
which  affected  nominally  the  largest  amount  of 
money,  was  his  announcement  that  the  national 
banks  would  not  be  required  to  hold  against  de- 
posits of  public  funds  the  same  legal  reserves  of 
lawful  money  required  against  other  deposits. 
These  reserves  are  25  per  cent,  in  the  reserve 
cities,  where  the  larger  part  of  the  Government 
deposits  are  kept ;  and  since  the  whole  volume 
of  such  deposits  stands  at  about  $140,000,000, 
the  amount  released  would  approximate  $35,- 
000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  banks  decided  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  permission  to  diminish  their 
reserves  against  public  deposits.  They  have  not 
failed  in  the  aggregate  to  keep  up  the  full  re- 
quired reserve  of  25  per  cent.  The  only  recog- 
nition they  have  given  to  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion has  been  to  state  their  surplus  reserve  above 
the  legal  requirements  in  two  forms, — what  it 
would  be  under  the  old  requirement,  and  what 
it  would  be  if  government  funds  in  the  New 
York  banks  were  excluded  from  the  deposits 
against  which  reserves  are  held.  The  announce- 
ment of  Secretary  Shaw  on  this  subject  came  at 
a  critical  time,  and  did  something  to  relieve 
anxiety  for  the  moment. 

INCREASING    DEPOSITS   OF   PUBLIC   MONET. 

A  more  important  step  for  placing  currency 
at  the  disposal  of  the  money  market  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  deposits  of  public  funds  in  the  na- 
tional banks.  These  deposits  have  been  rising 
from  year  to  year  since  a  large  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts began  to  accumulate  in  the  public  treasury. 
The  amount  on  June  30,  1898,  was  $38,743,617  ; 
June  30,  1899,  $76,283,655;  June  30,  1900, 
$101,879,520;  June  30,  1901,  $100,010,493; 
and  on  June  30,  1902,  $123,983,067.  The 
amount  was  increased  on  December  10,  1902, 
to  $148,765,190.  The  benefit  of  these  increases 
in  the  deposits  was  offset  to  some  extent,  however, 
by  the  steady  excess  of  Treasury  receipts  over 
ordinary  expenditures.  This  excess  from  June 
30,  1902,  to  December  10,  1902,  was  $15,886,153. 
The  increase  in  deposits  of  public  funds  in  the 
banks  during  this  period  was  therefore  offset 
more  than  half  by  the  steady  stream  of  money 
pouring  into  the  Treasury  in  excess  of  govern- 
ment needs,  and  the  net  increase  of  the  money 


at  the  command  of  the  market  was  only  about 
$9,000,000. 

THE    PURCHASE    OF    BONDS. 

A  device  adopted  by  Secretary  Shaw,  which 
had  been  often  employed  in  previous  autumns, 
was  the  purchase  of  unmatured  bonds  in  the 
open  market.  The  action  of  Secretary  Shaw  in 
this  respect  w^as  far  within  the  limit  of  many 
previous  transactions,  because  previous  pur- 
chases had  so  reduced  the  floating  stock  of  bonds 
that  it  is  now  difficult  to  purchase  them  except 
at  prices  which  would  arouse  criticism.  Secre- 
tary Gage  purchased  bonds  in  the  autumn  of 
1899  to  the  face  value  of  $19,300,650,  at  a  cost 
of  $21,771,867,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1901  to 
the  face  value  of  $33,114,420,  at  a  cost  of  $41,- 
982,986.  '  The  offer  made  by  Secretary  Shaw  on 
September  26  to  purchase  the  old  five  per  cent, 
bonds,  of  which  only  $19,410,350  were  outstand- 
ing on  July  1,  brought  in  only  $25,300.  Nego- 
tiations with  large  holders  of  bonds  in  New  York 
finally  brought  to  the  Treasury  late  in  October 
$16,504,300  of  the  long-term  four  per  cent, 
bonds  maturing  in  1925.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  these  bonds,  to  pay  premiums  to 
their  holders  to  the  amount  of  $6,342,229,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  thus  releasing  for  the  market 
the  sum  of  $22,846,529. 

THE   ANTICIPATION   OF    INTEREST. 

Another  measure,  inaugurated  by  Secretary 
Gage  and  Assistant  Secretary  Vanderlip  in  1899, 
was  resorted  to  with  some  degree  of  success  last 
autumn.  A  circular  was  issued  September  25, 
1902,  offering  to  prepay  the  interest  on  all  classes 
of  government  bonds  up  to  June  30,  1903,  pro- 
vided that  the  bondholder  submitted  to  a  rebate 
of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  per  month .  on  the 
amount  of  interest  prepaid.  The  amount  of  in- 
terest which  might  have  been  claimed  under  this 
offer  was  $20,656,252,  but  the  amount  actually 
demanded  up  to  December  1,  1902,  was  $3,- 
481,322,  on  which  the  rebate  in  favor  of  the 
Government  was  $40,097.  Other  payments  in 
anticipation  of  interest  were  made,  according  to 
a  long-established  practice  of  the  Treasury  in 
periods  of  pressure,  and  they  proved  beneficial  m 
releasing  money  when  it  was  most  needed.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  such  payments  merely 
anticipate  by  a  few  days  or  weeks  payments  then 
required  under  operation  of  law. 

THE    SUBSTITUTION    OF   LOCAL    BONDS. 

The  most  radical  departure  made  by  Secretary 
Shaw  from  established  precedent  was  the  accept- 
ance of  State  and  municipal  bonds  as  security 
for  deposits   of  public  money  in   the  banks  in 
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place  of  the  United  States  bonds  which  had  al- 
ways been  required.  The  purpose  of  this  sub- 
stitution was  to  permit  the  banks  to  employ  the 
United  States  bonds  thus  set  free  as  the  basis 
for  the  increase  of  their  note  circulation.  In- 
deed, the  local  bonds  were  accepted  by  the  Treas- 
ury only  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  bonds  released  should  be  put  to  imme- 
diate use  in  swelling  the  bank  circulation.  This 
step  was  significant  because  it  constituted  an 
admission  that  the  market  was  unequal  to  the 
needs  of  the  circulation,  and  that  some  special 
means  must  be  found  for  making  more  bonds 
available.  By  this,  and  by  direct  appeals  to  the 
banks  to  take  out  circulation,  the  total  amount 
of  local  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  De- 
cember 10  was  $20,526,500,  of  which  the  bonds 
of  the  State  of  New  York  were  $7,204,000,  and 
those  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  $5,770,000. 

How  active  was  the  effort  and  solicitation  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  induce  the  banks, 
in  spite  of  their  indifference,  to  increase  their 
circulation  based  on  United  States  bonds  was 
frankly  avowed  by  Secretary  Shaw  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  annual  report : 

The  departmeDt  exerted  every  influence  within  its 
authority  to  counteract  this  natural  contraction.  Dur- 
ing the  early  spring  the  surplus  revenues  were  deposited 
with  national  banks  upon  satisfactory  security,  but 
preference  was  given  to  such  institutions  as  maintained 
their  limit  of  circulation.  Then,  during  the  months 
when  rates  of  interest  were  low  no  deposits  were  made. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  it  became  apparent  that  some 
measure  of  financial  stringency  was  certain  to  arise, 
the  department  suggested  to  certain  depositary  banks 
the  wisdom  of  making  preparation  for  the  issuance  of 
additional  circulation.  This  suggestion  was  submitted 
to  eighteen  of  the  larger  institutions  located  in  central 
reserve  cities,  to  which  fifteen  responded  with  orders 
for  printing  $12,000,000  circulation,  and  in  the  actual 
issuance  of  something  over  $7,000,000.  Later,  additional 
deposits  were  made,  but  they  were  made  mostly  with 
such  banks  as  agreed  to  increase  their  circulation  by  an 
amount  equal  to  and  frequently  double  the  deposit. 
In  this  way  $4,000,000  more  circulation  was  secured. 
Still  later  an  offer  was  made  to  accept,  as  security  for 
deposits  already  made,  the  substitution  of  State  and 
certain  municipal  bonds  at  75  per  cent,  of  their  face 
value  in  lieu  of  government  bonds  then  on  deposit, 
on  condition  that  the  Government  bonds  thereby  re- 
leased should  be  made  the  basis  of  immediate  circula- 
tion. In  this  way,  about  $15,000,000  circulation  was 
induced.  Thus,  by  means  of  these  several  methods,  the 
department  secured  in  round  figures  $26,000,000  increase 
of  circulation  from  the  national  banks  holding  govern- 
ment deposits. 

THE    NECESSITY    FOR    ACTION    OF    CONGRESS. 

Summing  up  these  measures  to  save  the  mar- 
ket from  stringency,  it  appears  that,  ignoring 
the  ruling  in  favor  of  holding  government  de- 
posits  without   a    cash    reserve,   the   following 


sums  may  be  credited  to  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury  : 

Increase  of  pubUc  deposits $25,000,000 

Purchase  of  bonds 22,900,000 

Anticipation  of  interest 3,500,000 

Increase  of  bank  circnlation 26,000,000 

Total $77,400,000 

It  is  obvious  that  the  extraordinary  measures 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  all  that 
saved  the  money  market  from  serious  trouble 
during  the  autumn.  The  American  currency 
system,  in  spite  of  its  solidity,  has  two  serious 
defects.  These  defects  are  the  sub-Treasury 
system,  by  which  money  is  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  accumulates  in  the  Treasury  in  peri- 
ods of  industrial  activity,  when  it  is  most  needed 
in  use,  and  the  fact  that  the  bank-note  currency 
is  based  upon  government  bonds,  and  therefore 
has  no  relation  to  the  needs  of  business.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  gross  circu- 
lation of  money  in  the  United  States  until  the 
amount  />er  capita  has  reached  $29.52,  —  an 
amount  second  to  that  of  few  countries  except 
France.  This  fact  is  made  an  argument  in  some 
quarters  against  any  system  which  would  permit 
further  expansion.  It  is  not  so  much  expansion 
which  is  needed,  however,  as  a  currency  which 
is  responsive  to  the  changing  requirements  of 
business  conditions.  A  currency  which  is  not 
thus  responsive  may  expand  until  it  is  absorbed 
in  the  channels  of  trade,  and  render  a  further 
increase  necessary  when  there  is  a  new  demand. 

The  present  currency  is  subject  very  slightly 
to  the  influence  of  diminished  demand.  Once 
in  circulation,  it  is  apt  to  remain  out  until  the 
scale  of  prices  and  market  conditions  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  enlarged  amount.  What  is  need- 
ed, in  the  declared  opinion  of  Secretary  Shaw 
and  President  Roosevelt,  is  a  currency  which 
responds  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  season. 
In  discussing  this  subject  the  President  uses 
almost  the  language  of  the  Republican  national 
platform  of  1900,  which  pledged  his  party  to  a  re- 
form which  has  been  seriously  considered  in  Con- 
gress but  not  yet  achieved.    The  President  says  : 

Interest  rates  are  a  potent  factor  in  business  activity, 
and  in  order  tbat  tbese  rates  may  be  equalized  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  the  seasons  and  of  widely  sepa- 
rated communities,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
financial  stringencies  which  injuriously  affect  legiti- 
mate business,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
element  of  elasticity  in  our  monetary  system.  Banks 
are  the  natural  servants  of  commerce,  and  upon  them 
should  be  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  burden  of 
furnishing  and  maintaining  a  circulation  adequate  to 
supply  the  needs  of  our  diversified  industries  and  of 
our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  issue  of 
this  should  be  so  regulated  that  a  sufficient  supply 
should  be  always  available  for  the  business  interests  of 
the  country. 
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THE  House  of  Commons  has  been  busily  en- 
gaged for  the  last  two  months  and  more 
in  discussing  the  Education  Bill  in  a  fashion 
which  exposed  it  not  unjustly  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
sneer,  that  in  the  debate  he  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  local  government  and  about  religion, 
but  very  little  about  education.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  bill. 
For  the  information  of  American  readers,  who 
may  not  unnaturally  be  somewhat  confused  by 
the  din  of  party  strife,  I  will  attempt  to  set 
forth  as  simply  as  possible  the  salient  facts 
which  underlie  this  fierce  contention  of  parties 
and  of  churches. 

First,  let  me  state  what  is  common  ground, 
and  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  disputants  on 
both  sides. 

1.  The  education  of  the  English  is  not  up  to 
the  mark.  It  is  deficient  in  quantity.  It  is 
capable  of  great  improvement  in  quality,  and 
unless  some  improvement  is  effected,  the  English 
will  be  hopelessly  distanced  by  their  foreign 
competitors,  notably  by  the  Germans  and  the 
Americans. 

2.  For  this  admitted  evil  both  parties  and 
both  sections  of  the  Christian  Church — the  Free 
churches  and  the  Establishment — must  share 
the  blame.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  first  at- 
tempt to  found  a  national  system  of  education 
in  England  was  thwarted  by  the  Nonconform- 
ists, who  opposed  the  intervention  of  the  state 
in  the  work  of  education,  because  they  believed 
it  was  impossible  to  separate  education  from  re- 
ligion, and  with  them  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
that  with  religion  in  any  form  the  state  must 
not  meddle.  Thirty  years  later  the  Noncon- 
formists recanted  ;  but  the  Church  of  England, 
which  had  founded  a  great  number  of  so-called 
voluntary  or  denominational  schools,  opposed 
vehemently  the  universal  establishment  of  a 
uniform  national  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  result  was  the  compromise  of  1870, 
when  Mr.  Forster,  by  his  Education  Act,  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  national  system,  but  allowed 
the  denominational  schools  not  only  to  continue, 
but  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cational scheme,  and  to  receive  an  annual  sub- 
sidy from  the  national  exchequer. 

3.  By  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  cities,  towns,  and  parishes  of  Eng- 
land to  elect  local  educational  authorities,  which 


were  known  as  school  Boards,  whose  primary 
duty  was  to  see  to  it  that  adequate  school  accom- 
modation was  provided  for  all  children  of  school 
age,  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  such  children, 
and  in  all  schools  which  they  built,  or  which 
were  handed  over  to  them,  to  appoint  teachers 
and  direct  the  education  of  the  scholars.  But 
in  taking  into  account  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided, the  school  boards  were  compelled  to 
reckon  in  all  the  voluntary  or  denominational 
schools,  over  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  exercise 
any  control.  The  cost  of  education  was  borne 
first  by  a  grant  from  the  national  exchequer,  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schol- 
ars, tested  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Office  ;  by  the  school  fees  paid 
by  the  children ;  and  in  the  case  of  denomina- 
tional schools,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  board  schools,  by  a  rate  levied 
upon  all  householders  in  the  district.  School 
boards  were  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote, 
every  householder  in  the  district  having  as  many 
votes  as  there  were  seats  on  the  board,  with  ab- 
solute liberty  to  distribute  them  as  he  pleased. 
He  could  give  one  each  to  as  many  candidates  as 
there  were  votes,  or  he  might  cumulate  them  all 
on  a  single  candidate.  Women  were  eligible  to 
seats  on  the  School  Board.  After  the  act  had 
been  for  some  years  in  operation,  school  fees 
were  abolished,  and  the  grant  from  the  national 
exchequer  was  increased.  The  two  sets  of 
schools,  the  denominational  and  the  schools 
maintained  by  the  boards,  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side,  the  former  meeting  the  deficit  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  the  latter  out  of  the 
rates. 

4.  According  to  the  last  returns  issued  by  the 
Education  Department,  there  were  in  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1901,  6,610,416  scholars  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  and 
Wales.  Of  these,  2,881,155  were  in  5, 7  9  7  board 
schools,  and  3,729,261  in  14,319  denominational 
schools.  The  total  cost  per  scholar  in  board 
schools  is  about  $15,  of  which  about  $5.40  was 
a  grant  from  the  national  exchequer  in  volun- 
tary schools  ;  in  voluntary  schools  the  cost  is 
$11.66  per  head,  and  the  annual  grant  per  head 
$5.30. 

The  board  schools  in  towns  have  admittedly 
done  their  work  well.  But  the  school  boards  in 
the  country  districts,   where  education   is   un- 
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popular,  where  the  better-to-do  believe  it  unfits 
the  laboring  classes  for  manual  toil,  and  the 
poorer  classes  prefer  their  boys  to  earn  a  few 
pence  rather  than  that  they  should  go  to  school, 
have  in  many  cases  worked  badly.  The  board 
schools  in  towns  having  the  rates  to  draw  upon, 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  eflBcient  than  the  Church 
schools,  which  depend  on  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. In  the  board  schools  no  religious  test  is 
imposed  upon  the  teachers ;  in  the  Church 
schools  no  Nonconformist  need  apply  for  ap- 
pointment. Both  sets  of  schools  are  managed 
by  committees  of  managers,  who,  in  the  case  of 
board  schools,  are  appointed  by  the  board  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Church  schools,  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  Church  ;  or  in  the  case  of  Catholic  schools, 
by  the  priest. 

5.  Any  community  which  did  not  choose  to 
elect  a  school  board  of  its  own  free  will  could 
not  be  compelled  to  do  so  unless  the  school  ac- 
commodation was  inadequate  for  the  school 
population.  In  that  case,  after  due  warning, 
the  Education  Department  stepped  in  and  com- 
pelled the  election  of  a  school  board,  which  was 
then  bound  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  the 
rates.  Rates  being  very  unpopular,  especially 
in  the  more  ignorant  districts,  desperate  efforts 
were  made  to  raise  the  money  by  private  sub- 
scriptions for  the  supply  of  the  accommodation 
required  by  the  Act  of  1870.  By  this  means  it 
is  estimated  £29,000,000  ($145,000,000)  was 
raised  since  1870  "to  keep  out  school  boards," 
and  prevent  the  levying  of  an  education  rate. 

6.  The  religious  difficulty  was  met  by  a  com- 
promise. In  the  schools  built  and  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  the  so-called 
Cowper- Temper  clause  enacted  that  no  catechism 
or  doctrinal  system  distinctive  of  any  religious 
denomination  was  permitted  to  be  taught.  Sub- 
ject to  this  restriction  the  school  boards  were 
allowed  to  decide  what  religious  teaching  should 
be  given,  or  whether  the  education  shoul(jl 
be  purely  secular.  As  a  matter  of  fact  school 
boards  have  almost  unanimously  decided  in 
favor  of  a  Bible  lesson  being  read  and  ex- 
plained as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  The 
religious  education  thus  imparted  represents  the 
common  denominator  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
It  is  known  as  undenominational.  It  is  accepted 
by  Evangelical  churchmen  and  the  Free  churches, 
but  it  is  denounced  by  the  Roman  and  by  the 
Anglican  Catholics,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  as- 
sert the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  necessity 
of  the  sacraments,  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
priest.  In  the  voluntary  schools  there  was  full 
and  unrestricted  liberty  of  teaching  any  dogma 
desired  by  the  subscribers.  The  right  of  parents 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  any  religious 


teaching  of  which  they  conscientiously  dis- 
approved was  secured  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Conscience  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

7.  Although  the  clergy  and  the  priests  had 
their  own  schools,  in  which  they  were  free  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  they  had  equal  rights  with 
all  other  citizen  ratepayers  to  control  the  board 
schools.  On  many  school  boards,  both  in  town 
and  country,  the  Church  party  is  in  a  majority. 
Even  in  Birmingham  a  Church  clergyman  is 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  the  eastern  coun- 
ties there  are  on  an  average  seven  Anglican  to 
five  Nonconformists  on  the  School  Board. 

8.  The  attempt  made  in  the  early  seventies 
by  the  Clerical  party  to  pay  the  fees  of  impe- 
cunious scholars  in  denominational  schools  out 
of  the  rates  raised  a  furious  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Nonconformists,  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  a  conspicuous  part.  When 
the  payment  was  transferred  to  the  national  ex- 
chequer the  opposition  died  away.  Since  then 
the  grant  made  to  the  denominational  schools 
from  the  national  treasury  has  been  increased 
without  any  serious  protest.  The  Churchman 
sneers  at  the  Nonconformist  conscience  which 
makes  such  subtle  discrimination  between  rates 
and  taxes.  The  Nonconformist  replies  that  he 
cannot  earmark  the  tax -money  devoted  to 
teaching  a  religion  which  he  dislikes,  whereas  a 
rate  in  aid  of  the  local  Church  schools  comes 
home  to  him,  as  no  one  can  mistake  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted.  "Whatever  justice, 
then,  may  be  in  this  contention,  there  is,  as  a 
matter  of  historic  fact,  no  dispute  that  payments 
to  denominational  institutions  are  acquiesced  in 
when  the  money  comes  out  of  the  national  taxes, 
and  vehemently  resisted  when  it  is  drawn  from 
local  rates. 

9.  No  statistical  information  is  available  to 
show  the  relative  proportion  of  Nonconformists 
and  Churchmen  in  the  English  population.  It 
varies  in  districts.  In  Wales  the  overwhelming 
majority  is  Nonconformist.  In  England  the 
Church  has  a  large  numerical  majority  of  ad- 
herents, and  a  smaller  real  majority  of  active 
supporters.  The  Church  is  immensely  more 
wealthy  than  Nonconformity,  and  it  enjoys  a 
monopoly  of  state  endowments.  It  is  free  to 
employ  the  voluntary  subscriptions  in  maintain- 
ing schools  which  the  Nonconformists  require 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  worship. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Churchmen  out- 
number the  Nonconformists  by  about  ten  to  one. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  a  single  Nonconformist  peer.  In  both 
houses  the  Roman  Catholics,  although  a  much 
smaller  minority  in  the  country,  greatly  out- 
number the  representatives  of  the  Free  churches. 
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But  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  Liberal  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  if  the  Noncon- 
formists staid  away  from  the  polls,  the  Liberal 
party  has  been,  as  a  whole,  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  Free  churches,  as  the  Tory  party 
has  been  always  and  invariably  tlie  party  of  the 
Established  Church. 

10.  While  the  elementary  education  of  the 
country  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
and  the  school  boards,  supervised  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  secondary  schools  have 
been  under  a  variety  of  authorities.  The  En- 
dowed School  Commission  and  the  Charity  Com- 
mission have  had  them  in  hand,  but  they  are  not 
in  any  way  coordinated  with  the  elementary 
schools,  nor  have  the  local  or  central  managing 
boards  had  any  relations  with  the  school  boards. 
Technical  education,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  county  councils.  The  great  public 
schools,  like  the  universities,  are  under  public 
control.  Nor  are  they  pieced  into  any  great 
homogeneous  universal  national  educational  sys- 
tem. The  need  for  improving  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  introducing  some  order  into  the  educa- 
tional chaos,  was  universally  admitted,  and  it 
was  to  meet  this  need  that  tlie  Education  Bill 
was  ostensibly  framed. 

These  ten  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
all  who  desire  to  appreciate  the  controversy 
which  has  been  raging  in  England  this  year. 
They  are  invariably  taken  for  granted  by 
English  controversialists,  with  the  result  that 
foreign  observers  are  often  hopelessly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  is  the  bearing  of  the  partic- 
ular question  under  discussion. 

If  ministers  had  contented  themselves  with 
bringing  in  a  bill  dealing  with  secondary,  tech- 
nical, and  university  education,  both  parties 
would  have  united  to  pass  it  into  law.  Unfor- 
tunately the  government  was  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  using  the  majority  which  it 
snatched  upon  the  issue  of  the  Boer  War  in 
order  to  alter  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  settlement  of  1870  in  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church.  The  ser- 
pent which  tempted  the  ministry  was  the  An- 
glican Episcopate,  which,  finding  that  the  strain 
of  keeping  up  the  voluntary  subscriptions  need- 
ed for  the  Church  schools  was  becoming  unbear- 
able, and  foreseeing  that  sooner  or  later  the 
board  schools,  which  had  the  purse  of  the  rate- 
payer to  draw  upon,  must  triumph  over  the 
Church  schools,  formulated  a  demand  that  min- 
isters should  avail  themselves  of  this  large  ma- 
jority in  order  to  throw  what  was  practically  the 
whole  burden  of  maintaining  the  Church  schools 
upon  the  rates  and  taxes.  Five  years  ago  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  warned  his  cleri- 


cal friends  that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that 
any  government  would  hand  over  public  money 
to  the  Church  schools  without  insisting  up>on 
public  control.  But  the  huge  majority  returned 
in  the  hot  fever  of  Jingo  delirium  led  him  to  re- 
consider this  impossibility.  After  the  bishops 
in  convocation  had  formulated  their  demand, 
10,000  petitions,  one  from  every  parsonage  in 
the  land,  were  skillfully  poured  in  upon  a  hesi- 
tating ministry.  Overborne  by  the  flood  of 
petitions,  they  succumbed  to  clerical  pressure, 
and  the  Education  Bill  was  the  result. 

The  nominal  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to 
constitute  one  educational  authority,  and  to  give 
it  supreme  power  to  constitute  cosmos  out  of 
chaos.  But  its  real  effect  was  to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Its  central  principle  was  to 
transfer  the  control  of  education  from  the  school 
boards  to  the  county  councils.  Outside  London 
all  school  boards  were  abolished.  In  their  place 
local  education  authorities  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  county  councils,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
invested  with  control  over  all  schools,  elemen- 
tary,—  both  denominational  and  undenomina- 
tional,—  secondary,  and  technical,  within  their 
area.  But  in  the  case  of  all  so-called  voluntary 
or  Church  schools,  the  real  control  of  the  schools, 
with  absolute  power  to  appoint  all  teachers,  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  managers  ;  the 
permanent  majority,  of  8  to  2,  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  denomination, — ^that  is  to  say,  in 
almost  every  case  by  the  clergyman  or  by  the 
priest.  The  whole  control  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools  was  vested  in  the  managers 
by  an  amendment,  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  170,  which  provoked 
a  violent  and  widespread  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  who  protested  vehe- 
mently against  allowing  laymen,  even  of  their 
own  appointment,  to  have  any  share  whatever 
in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools.  This, 
however,  was  an  afterthought.  The  bill  as  orig- 
inally drafted  left  the  clergy  in  sole  control  of 
religious  teaching,  and  the  nominees  of  the  clergy 
in  practically  sole  control  of  the  secular  educa- 
tion. Even  as  amended,  the  clerically  appointed 
managers  were  left  with  the  sole  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  teachers,  and  as  the  body  which 
appoints  the  teachers  controls  the  teaching,  the 
bill,  in  what  Mr.  Balfour  described  as  "its  root 
principles,"  destroyed  the  other  root  principle, 
the  constitution  of  one  authority. 

The  denominationalists,  in  return  for  nomi- 
nally placing  their  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  educational  authority,  were  allowed  to  quar- 
ter them  for  evermore  on  the  rates,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  ratepayers  were  deprived  of 
any  effective  control    over   the   schools,  which 
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were  maintained  solely  at  the  public  expense. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that 
the  denominationalists  shall  provide  for  the  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings  ; 
but  by  an  ingenious  device  they  are  allowed  to 
charge  the  local  authority  rent  for  the  hire  of 
the  schoolmaster's  residence,  which,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  they  retain  in  their  hands.  The 
Church,  therefore,  was  enabled  to  maintain  its 
own  schools  without  any  further  contributions 
from  voluntary  subscribers.  Its  control,  owing 
to  the  right  to  appoint  teachers,  remains  virtually 
intact.  The  cost  of  repairs  will  be  met  out  of 
the  rent  of  the  school.  The  whole  cost  of  edu- 
cation, the  salary  of  the  teachers,  etc.,  will  be 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  rates  and  taxes. 

The  ratepayer  has  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  County  Council.  But  there  his  author- 
ity ends.  The  County  Council  which  he  helps  to 
elect, — and  upon  which,  by  the  bye,  no  woman  is 
allowed  to  sit, — nominates  a  local  educational  au- 
thority, with  nominal  authority,  subject  in  all 
things  to  the  control  of  the  council,  which  finds 
itself  confronted  with  a  body  of  managers,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  clergymen, 
who  have  the  sole  right  to  appoint  all  teachers  in 
their  school.  If  the  local  educational  authority 
differs  from  the  denominational  Committee  of 
Management,  the  question  must  be  referred  to 
the  Education  Department,  which  has  just  been 
reconstituted  so  as  to  give  the  denominational- 
ists complete  control.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Nonconformists  and  the  Liberals 
are  roused  to  fury  by  this  audacious  proposal  to 
quarter  the  clerical  school^  upon  the  rates,  that 
Lord  Rosebery  declares  it  must  be  resisted  to  the 
death,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Non- 
conformists throughout  the  country  are  banding 
themselves  together  to  offer  passive  resistance 
to  the  payment  of  the  education  rate.  Mr. 
Bryce,  to  whom  has  been  deputed  the  honorable 
task  of  leading  the  parliamentary  opposition  to 
the  bill,  has  succinctly  summed  up  the  case 
against  it  when  he  said  : 

The  bill  proposed  to  hand  over  half  the  schools  of 
the  country  in  perpetuity  to  one  denomination  alone, 
to  exclude  frdkn  the  post  of  teacher  in  one-half  of  the 
Hchools  of  the  country  all  persons  who  would  not  de- 
clare themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 


to  perpetuate  the  distinction  of  two  classes  of  schools 
differently  managed,  but  standing  side  by  side ;  and  to 
destroy  the  bodies  which  in  the  towns  had  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  education,  and,  indeed,  had  done  nearly  all 
that  had  been  done  for  it  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  (Cheers.)  Those  were  the  four  things  which  the 
bill  proposed  to  do.  The  first  was  against  constitutional 
principles ;  the  second  against  justice ;  the  third  against 
economy  ;  the  fourth  against  common  sense.  And  all 
were  against  education.    (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is 
to  control  the  whole  education  of  the  children 
whom  the  compulsory  attendance  law  forces 
into  their  schools.  They  make  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  what  they  are  fighting  for  is  not  merely 
to  have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  in 
the  time  set  apart  for  it  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  but  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  secular 
teaching  with  what  they  call  the  '<  Anglican  at- 
mosphere." This  Anglican  atmosphere  they 
know  they  can  secure  by  keeping  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers  in  their  own  hands,  and  by 
retaining  the  right  to  dismiss  them  on  religious 
grounds  without  appeal.  By  this  law  religious 
tests  are  virtually  reenacted  in  England.  After 
it  is  passed,  one-half  of  the  teachers  paid  with 
public  money  will  be  compelled,  as  the  condition 
of  earning  their  daily  bread,  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
No  one  objects  to  any  religious  body  creating  its 
own  atmosphere  in  any  school  which  it  main- 
tains at  its  own  cost.  But  the  whole  spirit  of 
modern  Liberalism  revolts  agftinst  the  formula  : 
"the  Catholic  child  taught  by  the  Catholic 
teacher  in  the  Catholic  school  at  the  expense  of 
the  non-Catholic  ratepayer." 

Underneath  all  the  parliamentary  discussion 
there  is  a  very  deep  and  serious  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  the  laity,  even  of  the  Church  itself,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  what  is  regarded  as  the 
Romanizing  tendency  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
should  be  checked.  There  is  a  much  strongei* 
anti-Catholic  sentiment  in  England  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  The  proposed  sacrifice  of  the 
next  generation  of  English  children  to  the  priest- 
craft of  Anglican  clericalism  is  resented,  and  bit- 
terly resented,  even  among  (churchmen.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  forcing  the  bill  through  at 
all  costs  no  one  at  present  can  foresee. 
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THOMAS  B.  REED  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

THE  last  deliverance  of  the  late  Thomas  B. 
Reed  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  appears 
in  the  December  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  published  only  a  few  days  before  the 
ex-Speaker's  death.  In  this  article  much  space 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  trust  problem 
in  its  bearings  on  the  question  of  tariff  revision, 
Mr.  Reed  taking  the  ground  that  the  present 
movement  in  the  direction  of  consolidation  of 
corporations  is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  wholly 
independent  of  the  action  of  the  tariff.  In  con- 
cluding this  part  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Reed 
remarks  : 

"  The  proposed  treatment  of  corporations,  even 
if  something  ought  to  be  done,  is  a  fine  example 
of  how  easily  men  mistake  their  wishes  for  their 
reasons.  It  is  proposed  to  repeal  such  portions 
of  the  tariff  act  as  have  made  these  corporations 
prosperous.  Of  course,  this  is  not  intended  to 
attack  the  tariff.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  sap  the  prosperity  of  institutions  which 
have  grown  so  large  as  to  frighten  us.  *Why 
do  they  frighten  us  ?  Because  they  are  great 
and  strong  and  wealthy.  Of  course,  then,  their 
greatness  and  strength  and  wealth  are  funda- 
mental facts  beyotfd  dispute.  No  tariff  law,  of 
course,  can  be  made  which  does  not  apply  to  all. 
Hence,  if  the  tariff  is  so  reformed  that  the  big, 
strong,  and  wealthy  corporations  go  to  destruc- 
tion, how  are  the  small  ones  to  be  saved  ? 
Really,  to  the  calm  and  judicious  mind  this 
seems  like  free  trade  for  its  own  sweet  sake." 

REVISION    BY    COMMISSION. 

With  the  tariff  perfectionists  Mr.  Reed  has 
scant  patience.  They  are  beguiled,  he  says,  by 
generalities. 

"  Is  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  the  end  of  wisdom  ? 
If  not,  then  it  can  be  improved.  A  tariff  bill 
could  be  framed,  we  think,  which  would  be  free 
from  all  the  errors  of  that  celebrated  bill  and 
retain  its  virtues.  Where  would  you  enact  such 
a  bill  ?  Why,  in  your  own  mind,  of  course  I 
Unfortunately,  a  bill  enacted  in  the  mind  has  no 
extraterritorial  force.  A  bill  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, like  the  progress  of  the  world,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  fierce  conflict  of  opposing  human  in- 
terests, and  must  be  so.  When  men  talk  care- 
lessly of  tariff  revision,  they  talk  of  a  tariff 
never  yet  established,  and  one  that  never  can 
be.  They  dream  of  a  tariff  which  exactly  suits 
them  individually,  while  a  real  tariff  bill  is  one 


which  measurably   satisfies    the   country   as   a 
whole. 

*'  But  can  we  not  have,  sitting  in  perpetual 
session,  a  body  of  men  non-partisan,  judicious, 
wise,  and  incorruptible  ?  Yes,  in  your  mind. 
You  can  have  anything  in  your  mind.  Im- 
agination is  unlimited,  and  it  is  very  delight- 
ful to  wander  round  among  possible  impossibil- 
ities. Just  think  of  a  non-partisan  free  trader 
sitting  on  a  tariff  tax  I  Of  course,  he  would  be 
above  any  prejudice  except  his  own.  I  saw  one 
tariff  commission  sit  in  1882,  and  its  report  was 
not  enacted  into  law.  All  its  mistakes  were, 
and  the  result  was  satisfactory  to  nobody." 

RECIPROCITY. 

Every  attack  on  the  tariff,  declares  Mr.  Reed, 
is  a  flank  attack,  and  the  most  plausible  of  all 
these  hostile  movements  is  based  on  the  demand 
for  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  reciprocity  treaties,  says  Mr.  Reed, 
are  invariably  one-sided.  When  we  tried  reci- 
procity with  Canada  our  export  trade  increased 
13  per  cent.,  and  Canada's,  in  eleven  years,  500 
per  cent.  That  treaty  no  longer  exists.  We 
had  such  a  treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
giving  them  on  the  average  each  year  $5,000,000 
in  remitted  sugar  duties,  and  selling  them 
$4,000,000  worth  of  goods.  In  this,  as  in  nearly 
every  other  case  of  reciprocity,  the  national 
revenue  was  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Reed  was  opposed  to 
Cuban  reciprocity.  He  believed  that  our  own 
American  beet-sugar  producers  should  be  fa- 
vored by  our  tariff  laws,  rather  than  the  cane- 
growers  of  Cuba. 

"  For  the  Republicans  to  desert  the  beet-sugar 
interest  is  to  desert  the  farmer  in  the  one  con- 
spicuous and  clear  case  where  his  industry  is 
fostered.  Under  the  tariff  as  it  now  is  all  the 
sugar  needed  for  this  country  can  be  made  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  That  is  in  accord 
with  our  system.  It  is  a  part  of  our  system, 
and  should  not  be  abandoned  until  the  rest  of 
it  is  abandoned.  When  we  throw  our  markets 
open  to  the  world  in  all  things,  then  it  will  be 
time  to  do  it  for  sugar." 

THE    CONDITIONS    THAT    CONFRONT    US. 

The  practical  conclusions  reached  by  Mr. 
Reed  in  his  article  are  stated  in  these  charac- 
teristic words  : 
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"We  have  a  tariff  carefully  drawn,  which  has 
served  us  well.  That  tariff  is  only  five  years 
old.  It  has  brought  ub  away  up  on  the  hillside 
of  success.  It  has  no  connection  with  great 
corporations,  except  what  it  has  with  small  cor- 
porations and  individuals.  N'o  attack  by  repeal- 
ing the  Dingley  act  can  hurt  one  without  hurting 
bU,  Any  disturbance  of  that  kind  would  disturb 
trade  in  ways  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar. 

"  A  tariff  bill  at  any  time  is  not  and  cannot 
be  the  creature  of  one  mind.  It  means  the  re- 
sult of  a  contest  by  all  interests  and  all  minds. 
Hence,  whenever  any  man  thinks  of  a  tariff  he 
would  make,  he  always  thinks  of  a  tariff  bill 
which  will  never  be  enacted." 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LATE 
HERR  KRUPP. 

THE  late  Friedrich  Alfred  Knipp,  third  head 
of  the  great  house  of  Essen,  was  in  person 
a  very  different  man  from  his  predecessors,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wolf  Von  Schierbrand,  in  the 
World 's  Work  for  January.  Although  he  con- 
ducted the  great  business  with  success,  and  left 
it  several  times  as  large  and  as  prosperous  as 


when  it  came  to  him  fifteen  years  ago,  there  waB 
nothing  aggressive  in  his  nature,  and  he  fre- 
quently spoke  to  his  intimates  of  the  huge  for- 
tune left  him  as  a  misfortune  which  had  pre- 
vented him  from  following  his  native  taste  for 
art  and  literature.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  disliking  publicity  and  the  bustle 
and  glamour  of  public  life. 

"  At  Villa  Hugel,  near  Essen,  he  dispensed  on 
many  occasions  more  than  royal  hospitality,  and 
he  associated  with  monarchs  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy. Yet  he  was  never  a  happy  man,  and  his 
career,  which  was  determined  by  an  inheritance 
whose  responsibilities  he  could  not  shirk,  was 
not  the  career  that  he  would  have  chosen  if  he 
had  been  free  to  choose.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  his  intimate  friend,  and  to  him  he 
once  said  :  '  This  big  fortune  has  been  a  curse 
to  me.  If  I  had  not  had  it,  my  predilections 
would  have  been  for  art  and  literature.' 

"  He  had  great  natural  talent  and  a  sound  and 
well-trained  taste.  He  was  a  generous  but  judi- 
cious patron  of  art.  His  admirable  collection  of 
paintings  in  Villa  Hugel,  which  comprises  none 
but  masterpieces,  and  his  fine  aggregation  of  ob- 
jeis  de  verlu  attest  this.     During  conversation  he 
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would  often  dWell  regretfully  on  the  fact  that 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position  left  him  no 
choice  in  life,  and  he  cordially  disliked  pomp 
and  circumstance,  affectation  and  insincerity. 
He  married  a  lady  of  rank,  Margaret  Baroness 
von  Ende,  and  the  match  was  a  love  match.  He, 
like  his  father  before  him,  scorned  all  titles  and 
distinctions,  except  those  that  came  to  him  in 
the  way  of  business.  He  preferred  to  remain 
plain  Herr  Krupp.  He  entertained  his  friend, 
the  Kaiser,  many  times  and  (just  to  name  a  few 
others)  the  Emporer  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
King  Edward  VII.  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
King  Carlos  of  Portugal,  and  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium  ;  but  his  manner  toward  them  was 
never  tinged  with  that  obsequiousness  to  which 
monarchs  are  accustomed.  With  them,  as  with 
his  workmen,  he  was  always  unaffected  and  un- 
assuming. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  of  a  lofty 
nature,  and  of  thorough  and  wide  culture.  His 
education  had  been  most  comprehensive.  He 
went  through  the  usual  eight  years'  course  at 
the  public  <  gymnasium '  (or  lower  college)  in 
Essen,  then  studied  in  several  of  the  best  Ger- 
man universities,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
Commercienrath  (Counselor  of  Commerce),  later 
on  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rath  (or  Privy  Coun- 
selor of  the  Crown),  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  Staatsrath  (Council  of  State).  In 
1893,  he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag,  and  was 
likewise  elected  to  the  Prussian  Diet. 

HE   FORETOLD    AMERICAN    COMPETITION. 

Withbut  being  an  enthusiast  as  a  manufac- 
turer, as  his  father  had  been,  the  son's  wider 
horizon  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  firm  under  his  leader- 
ship. During  a  visit  paid  the  Essen  Works  a 
number  of  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  spoke  about 
the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States 
in  a  manner  which  showed  him  little  less  than  a 
prophet.  His  remarks  then  came  particularly 
true  as  regards  that  branch  of  trade  with  which 
the  great  ironmaster  was  most  familiar, — viz., 
the  production  and  utilization  of  iron  and  steel. 
And  a  year  before,  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair, 
Herr  Krupp  had  already  proved  by  the  quality, 
size,  and  arrangement  of  his  special  exhibit, 
what  an  immense  importance  he  attached  to  this 
market  and  its  coming  competition. 

A   MAN    OF    PEACE. 

"  He  had  some  peculiarities.  For  one  thing, 
he  hated  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  'Gun  King.' 
Small  wonder,  for  whatever  the  firm  may  have 
been  in  his  father's  time,  it  now  owns  a  series 


of  great  enterprises  of  which  more  than  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  values  produced  are  othey 
things  than  guns  and  ammunition— things  like 
railroad  and  ship  implements  that  work  for 
peaceful  ends.  He  was  a  foe  to  war,  a  thorough 
man  of  peace.  He  led  a  spotless  and  tender 
family  life,  and  was  a  most  devoted  and  indul- 
gent husband  and  father.  He  leaves  no  sons  ; 
but  two  daughters,  Barbara  and  Bertha,  sur- 
vive him.  The  management  of  the  firm  will 
devolve  upon  his  nephew,  who  has  been  very 
active  in  it  for  a  number  of  years.  In  demeanor 
he  was  singularly  gentle,  almost  shy,  and  this 
was  probably,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  never  enjoyed  robust  health.  His  diges- 
tion was  weak,  and  he  was  debarred  from  most 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  At  the  grand  ban- 
quets he  used  to  give  he  contented  himself  with 
Apollinaris  water,  and  he  rarely  was  allowed  a 
cigar  or  cigarette  by  his  physician.  For  several 
years  past,  too,  he  had  been  under  constant 
medical  treatment  because  of  a  nervous  depres- 
sion. This,  with  some  organic  troubles  that 
came  to  torment  him,  made  the  last  five  or  six 
years  of  his  life  a  burden  rather  than  a  pleasure. 
His  failing  health  was  generally  understood  and 
discussed  in  Essen  for  years  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  but  for  the  savage  attack  upon  him  by  the 
Socialist  press  his  life  would  have  been  pro- 
longed. He  was  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of 
industry  that  modern  conditions  have  produced." 


OLD-AGE  INSURANCE. 

MGRANDMAISON  contributes  to  the 
•  second  November  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  an  excellent  article  on  insur- 
ance against  old  age  and  incapacity  to  work. 
In  a  very  striking  passage  he  pictures  the  pant- 
ing multitude  of  workers,  crushed  by  toil,  eter- 
nally struggling  for  their  daily  bread.  These 
poor  people  implore  help,  and  hitherto  they 
have  been  met  with  merely  the  dry  statement 
that  the  problem  is  insoluble. 

PHILANTHROPY   HELPLESS. 

M.  Grandmaison  declares  that  it  is  no  use 
waiting  for  a  perfect  system,  but  that  we  must 
join  with  the  working  class  to  find  some  fairly 
practicable  solution.  Of  course,  in  every  civil- 
ized country  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
annually  laid  on  the  shelf,  either  by  sickness  or 
old  age,  added  to  the  number  of  those  depend- 
ing on  them,  has  passed  far  beyond  the  power 
of  private  charity  to  relieve.  The  efforts  of 
philanthropic  societies  and  the  alms  of  the  char- 
itable are  the  merest  palliatives.  In  each  coun- 
try the  state  has  been  obliged  to  do  more  or 
loss  to  meet  the  problem. 
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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  M.  Grandmaison 
uirough  his  interesting  sketch  of  what  has  been 
attempted  in  France,  because  it  is  much  more 
instructive  to  note  what  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many. In  that  country,  where  the  form  of 
government  so  well  deserves  the  epithet  of  *'  pa- 
ternal," the  law  embraces  in  its  scope  practi- 
cally every  person  who  works  for  wages  or  sal- 
ary, provided  that  the  remuneration  in  each 
case  does  not  exceed  $500  a  year.  This  rule 
incidentally  brings  under  the  law  some  twelve 
million  souls.  The  difficulties  which  arise  in 
applying  the  law  are  dealt  with  by  the  Federal 
C'ouncil  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  foreigners 
are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  insurance, 
although  their  employers  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute just  as  much  as  if  the  said  foreigners 
were  Germans.  In  return  for  his  or  her  con- 
tributions the  worker  is  guaranteed  (1)  a  pension 
in  case  of  incapacity  to  go  on  working  ;  (2)  an 
old-age  pension,  to  begin  at  seventy  ;  (3)  med- 
ical attendance  ;  (4)  in  certain  cases  the  repay- 
ment of  the  contributions  paid  in. 

THE    OLD-AGE   PENSION. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  might  seem  to 
be  the  long  postponement  of  the  old-age  pen- 
sion is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  worker  begins  to  draw  the  pen- 
sion for  incapacity  to  go  on  working  before  at- 
taining the  age  of  seventy.  No  one  can  draw 
the  old-age  pension  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  has  not  paid  his  contribu- 
tions for  1,200  weeks.  The  old-age  pension  is 
composed  of  two  parts :  ( 1 )  of  an  annual  sum 
of  $12.50,  being  the  amount  of  the  state  sub- 
vention ;  and  (2)  of  the  sum  which  is  the  result 
of  the  worker's  insurance  itself.  This  sum  de- 
pends on  the  worker's  wages,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  workers  are  divided  into  five  classes  : 


Class. 

Annual  wages. 

Pension. 

I 

$87.50  to  $137  JX) 

187.S0to  212.60 

212.60  to  287.60 

Above  $887.60 

$15.00 

II 

22.60 

ni 

ao.oo 

IV 

87.60 

V 

45.00 

THE   PENSION   FOR   INCAPACITY. 

The  pension  for  incapacity  to  go  on  working 
is  only  granted  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  weeks 
of  sickness,  and  then  only  if  all  hope  of  a  quick 
cure  seems  to  be  gone.  The  worker  must  have 
paid  his  contribution  for  at  least  two  hundred 
weeks  if  the  insurance  is  compulsory,  and  for 
five  hundred  weeks  if  it  is  optional.     The  pen- 


sion is  withdrawn  if  the  worker's  incapacity 
arises  from  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  or  volun- 
tary mutilation.  The  pension  for  incapacity  is 
divided  into  two  parts, — one  of  them  fixed,  and 
the  other  varying  according  to  the  classes  of 
workers.  The  minimum  is  $36.25,  and  the 
maximum  is  |pl  63.75.  Pensions  are  paid  at  post 
offices  on  orders  issued  by  the  insurance  offices. 
These  pensions  are  protected  from  seizure  by 
creditors,  and  cannot  be  alienated. 

HOW   THE   SYSTEM    IS    WORKED. 

One  of  the  most  original  provisions  of  the  law 
is  the  right  which  it  gives  to  the  insurance  offices 
to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  insured,  and  to 
impose  upon  them  medical  treatment.  This 
medical  treatment  is  in  some  cases  preventive, 
and  is  thought  to  have  had  a  certain  effect  in 
checking  the  progress  of  tuberculosis  in  Ger- 
many. Broadly  speaking,  the  German  system 
of  combining  state  aid  with  the  contributions 
both  of  the  worker  and  of  his  employer  seems 
to  meet  a  great  many  social  and  economic  objec- 
tions which  are  frequently  urged  against  all  old- 
age  pension  proposals.  Of  course,  a  great  deal 
depends  in  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme 
on  the  relative  proportions  of  these  three  contri- 
butions, and  it  is  notable  that  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  German  system,  in  1889,  a  good 
many  modifications  in  points  of  detail  have  had 
to  be  made  as  the  result  of  experience.  The 
German  system  is  largely  worked  in  its  details 
by  means  of  cards,  on  which  the  worker  or  his 
employer  places  certain  special  stamps,  which 
are  bought  at  the  post  offices,  and  these  cards, 
when  they  have  reached  a  sufficient  face  value, 
are  transmitted  by  the  police  to  the  insurance 
offices,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  workers 
whose  names  they  bear.  Curiously  enough,  this 
system,  which  seems  very  simple,  is  not  very 
popular  in  Germany. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  FIRST  YEAR. 

IT  is  natural  that  at  the  end  of  President  Roose- 
velt's first  year  in  office  there  should  be 
various  attempts  to  summarize  his  achievements. 
The  North  American  Review  for  December  pre- 
sents two  such  estimates  written  from  wholly 
different  points  of  view.  The  first,  by  "  A  Pro- 
gressive Republican,"  who  is  described  by  the 
editor  of  the  North  American  as  "a  thoughtful 
student  of  politics  who  holds  a  chair  in  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  American  universities," 
makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  its  author's  warm 
personal  admiration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Recalling 
the  circumstances  under  which  President  Roose- 
velt assumed  office,  this  writer  declares  that  al- 
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though  the  President  lias  been  faithful  to  the 
pledge  of  his  accession,  preserving  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  still  he  has  translated  that  policy 
into  terms  of  his  own  temperament.  In  addition 
to  the  twofold  duties  of  the  oflBce,  the  execution 
of  existing  laws  and  the  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress of  measures  deemed  necessary  and  expedi- 
ent for  the  future,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  added  a 
third  duty, — that  of  informing  public  opinion 
in  the  present.  While  this  last  is  not  an  en- 
tirely new  Presidential  function,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  predeces- 
sors has  so  deliberately  or  extensively  or  directly 
exercised  it. 

A    WELL-EQUIPPED    EXECUTIVE. 

As  to  the  first  class  of  duties,  those  of  a  purely 
executive  nature,  '*  A  Progressive  Republican  " 
asserts  that  no  one  has  ever  come  into  the  Presi- 
dency with  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  the 
gear  of  government.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  says. 
**  did  not  know  the  ways  and  the  personnel  of  the 
legislative  department  as  President  McKinley 
did  ;  and  I  imagine  that  the  judiciary  had  for 
his  mind,  bent  on  equity  and  somewhat  irreverent 
of  precedent,  many  mysteries  ;  but  he  did  know 
the  executive  in  all  its  complexity  and  detail. 
He  had  expert  knowledge  of  the  navy  ;  he  had 
with  remarkable  acquisitiveness  amassed  experi- 
ence in  the  army  ;  he  knew  the  civil  service  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  he  knew,  moreover,  as  state  ex- 
ecutive, of  the  correlation  of  federal  and  State 
functions,  and  he  had  had  a  conspicuous  part  in 
working  out  a  difl5cult  municipal  problem  in 
New  York."  The  greatest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
achievements,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  is  that  he 
has  used  the  specialized  knowledge  gained  in  his 
previous  official  career  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
good  of  the  service. 

As  to  President  Roosevelt's  appointments,  it 
is  deemed  that  a  catalogue  of*  them  would  not 
furnish  a  list  of  eligibles  for  Sunday-school  su- 
perintendencies  or  college  professorships  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  patent  fitness  of 
the  man  for  the  oflBce.  A  few  seeming  excep- 
tions only  serve  to  emphasize  the  generality  of 
fitness.  According  to  this  writer,  there  has 
been  a  toning  up  of  the  whole  civil  service. 
<*  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  good,  efficient 
men  in  office,  and  to  keep  the  other  sort  out." 

A    LEADER    OF    PUBLIC    OPINION. 

"  A  Progressive  Republican "  has  special 
praise  for  the  President's  capacity  in  influencing 
public  opinion.  "  His  speech  is  homely  ;  it  is 
void  of  grace,  but  it  is  effective.  He  does  not 
speak  merely  in  felicitous  phrase  ;  he  must 
proselyte.     He  is  like  one  of  those  old  French 


pioneer  priests  in  the  Northwest,  who  carried 
his  altar  upon  his  back  through  the  forest  and 
across  the  plains,  and  whenever  he  came  to  a 
settlement  put  it  down  and  celebrated  mass." 

*'  He  has  spoken  to  the  people  on  <  the  state  of 
the  Union,'  and  recommended  to  them  meas- 
ures '  necessary  and  expedient ;  *  and  through 
them  he  delivers  messages  to  a  Congress  not 
altogether  sympathetic.  Yet,  in  doing  this  he 
has  divided  his  party  ;  at  the  same  time  he  has 
temporarily  strengthened  it." 

The  recent  elections  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  President's  personal 
policies. 

INFLUENCE    ON    LEGISLATION. 

As  to  President  Roosevelt's  relations  with 
Congress,  this  writer  admits  that  he  has  enjoyed 
no  such  relationship  with  the  legislative  body  as 
did  his  predecessor.  But  he  holds  that  while 
President  McKinley  was  most  successful  in  get- 
ting his  wishes  recorded,  there  was  nevertheless 
a  serious  encroachment  of  the  legislative  upon 
the  executive,  and  the  independence  of  the  Chief 
Executive  was  menaced.  **  The  coming  into  the 
Presidency  of  one  who  is  a  comparative  stranger 
to  (Congress  has  necessitated  the  putting  up  of 
the  line  fences  again,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  broken  through  or  moved — at  any  rate  toward 
the  White  House."  It  is  to  be  placed  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  credit,  however,  that  even  the 
opponents  of  the  Panama  route  in  Congress  were 
willing  to  vote  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  bill  in  its 
final  shape,  while  the  success  of  the  arid  land 
legislation  is  also  to  be  credited  in  good  measure 
to  the  support  of  the  President.  It  was  his 
spirit  that  helped  us  to  keep  our  pledge  in  quit- 
ting Cuba  ;  and  any  future  legislation  in  exten- 
sion of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff  to  make  it  consistent  w^ith 
changed  conditions,  will  be  in  no  small  part  due 
to  the  support  of  the  President. 

A    JEFFERSONIAN    DEMOCRAT'S    IMPRESSIONS. 

"A  Jeffersonian  Democrat,"  described  by  the 
editor  of  the  North  American  as  *'  a  well-known 
writer  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  erudition 
and  wide  political  knowledge,  is  probably  the 
ablest  Jeffersonian  Democrat  in  the  country," 
takes  a  surprisingly  favoratjje  view,  all  things 
considered,  of  the  President's  administration. 
He  declares  that  Jeffersonian  Democrats  gener- 
ally will  applaud  Mr.  Roosevelt's  treatment  of 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  question,  his  forbearance 
toward  China,  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  his  cordial  attitude  toward  Eng- 
land. His  apparent  desire  to  revise  the  tariff 
will  be  commended.     His  ultimate  exhibition  of 
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a  wish  to  curb  the  trusts  through  the  exercise  of 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  rather  than 
through  a  constitutional  amendment  will  also  be 
regarded  with  approval.  The  only  act  of  the 
President  that  seems  to  meet  with  the  severe 
disapprobation  of  "  A  Jeffersonian  Democrat "  is 
his  appointment  of  the  anthracite  coal  commis- 
sion. This,  he  declares,  "  is  a  first  step  in  the 
perilous  pathway  that  leads  to  the  assertion  of 
autocratic  authority,  an  act  that  seems  destined 
to  give  the  Roosevelt  administration  a  bad  emi- 
nence in  American  history." 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  CANADA. 

THE  marvelous  resources  of  British  North 
America,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  developing  them, 
form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery's 
article  in  the  January  World's  Work.  Probably 
the  most  important  single  industrial  enterprise 
m  Canada  is  the  building  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  and  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany in  Nova  Scotia  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney, 
of  Boston.  It  is  said  that  coal  can  be  mined  and 
put  on  shipboard  at  Nova  Scotia  at  less  than 
one  dollar  a  ton,  and  that  whereas  the  cost  of 
producing  hematite  iron  is  $15.65  a  ton  in  Eng- 
land, $13.50  in  Germany,  and  $9.50  in  Pitts- 
burg, the  cost  in  Sydney  is  only  $7.45  per  ton. 
Even  this  quotation  is  made  without  deducting 
the  government  bonus  of  $2.70  on  each  ton  of 
native  ore,  and  $1.80  a  ton  for  foreign  ore  manu- 
factured in  Canada,  which  would  lower  the  net 
cost  to  $5.65  or  $4.75  a  ton,  according  to  the 
source  of  the  ore.  When  the  works  at  Sydney 
are  completed,  they  will  turn  out  half  a  million 
tons  of  steel  a  year,  and  already  plans  are  on 
foot  to  begin  shipbuilding  there. 

Mr.  Montgomery  points  out  that  Sydney  is 
1,200  miles  nearer  European  ports  than  Balti- 
more, the  port  nearest  Pittsburg,  2,300  miles 
nearer  Liverpool  than  Pensacola,  the  port  near- 
est the  Alabama  iron  district ;  and  to  the  fact 
not  usually  borne  in  mind,  that  South  America 
lies  far  to  the  east  of  the  United  States,  and 
Sydney  is  600  miles  nearer  Rio  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Ayres  than  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
It  is  also  900  miles  nearer  Cape  Town  than 
these  gulf  ports  are. 

Canada's  wealth  of  standing  timber. 

Canada  has  about  twice  as  much  standing 
timber  as  the  United  States,  and  the  enterprising 
American  paper  make^rs  are  expending  every  year 
millions  of  dollars  on  huge  pulp  mills  equipped 
with  the  best  American  machinery.  In  the 
December  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 


Mr.  Cy  Warman  described  what  Mr.  Francis 
Clergue,  of  Maine,  was  doing  at  the  Canadian 
"  SoQ,''  and  he  is  but  one  of  many.  The  timber 
privileges  are  being  bought  up  by  corporations, 
each  of  which  owns  many  thousands  of  square 
miles.  The  pulp  is  of  a  high  quality,  and 
is  driving  the  Scandinavian  article  from  the 
markets  of  Europe.  It  is  supplying  many  mills 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  largely  used  in 
Australia,  India,  and  Japan. 

This  timber  belt  of  Canada  stretches  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  plains  beyond  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  from  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  on  the  north, 
beyond  the  "Height  of  Land,"  is  a  vast  area  of 
timber  sweeping  across  the  continent  from  Lab- 
rador to  Alaska,  700  miles  in  width  and  4,000  in 
length.  A  single  district, — that  of  Lake  St. 
John,  north  of  Quebec, — bears  spruce  equal  to 
the  entire  forest  area  of  Norway. 

THE    WHEAT    POSSIBILITIES. 

Mr.  Montgomery  quotes  an  authority  on  wheat 
who  has  recently  calculated  that  in  -ten  years,  at 
the  present  rate  of  immigration  into  Canada, 
there  would  be  farmers  enough  to  produce  250,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year.  Deducting 
the  comparatively  small  amount  required  for 
home  consumption,  Canada  will  export  cargoes 
nearly  double  those  of  the  American  shipment 
of  to-day.  In  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritories, 260,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  await 
the  plow.  Mr.  Montgomery  calculates  that  there 
are  already  70,000  people  of  American  extrac- 
tion in  the  Canadian  wheat  lands.  It  is  not 
merely  the  failures  or  the  dissatisfied  that  leave 
America  for  these  Canadian  farms.  The  Indiana,' 
Montana,  Dakota,  or  Nebraska  farmer  who  can 
sell  his  old  place  for  from  |30  to  $40  an  acre  and 
buy  as  good  or  better  land  under  the  British 
flag  for  from  $7  to  $10  an  acre,  thinks  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  try.  A  certain  proportion  of  each 
new  township  is  of  crown  lands,  on  which  the 
homesteader  may  secure  an  allotment  on  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  fee  of  $10  for  160  acres  of 
land,  and  after  a  residence  of  three  years  and 
compliance  of  homestead  regulations,  receive  an 
absolute  title.  Or  he  may  purchase  lands  from 
the  large  grants  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern  railroads,  or  buy  a  farm 
from  one  of  the  many  land  companies,  chiefly 
American,  which  have  recently  acquired  large 
tracts  of  the  railway  lands.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  also  controls  enormous  holdings.  The 
total  land  sales  during  the  summer  of  1902  were 
fivefold  those  of  1901,  with  prices  steadily  ris- 
ing. Land  selling  at  $3  an  acre  five  years  ago 
is  now  bringing  double  or  treble  that  price.    The 
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soil  is  deep  and  exceptionally  fertile,  and  is  in 
many  communities  yielding  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre. 

Prom  the  British  Point  of  View. 

Englishmen  who,  like  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  Americanization  of  the 
British  Empire  is  inevitable,  and  cannot  be  long 
deferred,  will  find  much  to  confirm  their  opinions 
in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
vieio  for  December  by  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

Mr.  Hurd's  paper  deals  with  "The  Foreign 
Invasion  of  Canada."  Canada,  he  points  out,  is, 
firstly,  being  de- Anglicized  by  foreign  immigra- 
tion  and  by  the  growth  of  the  French  ;  and, 
secondly,  Americanized  by  the  phenomenal  flood 
of  immigrants  from  across  the  frontier.  The 
natural  growth  of  the  Canadian  population  is 
small.  The  census  of  1881  showed  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  19  per  cent.  ;  in  1901,  the  in- 
crease had  fallen  to  11.14  per  cent.  And  it  is 
not  the  British,  but  the  French,  who  account  for 
most  of  this  small  increase.  The  French-Cana- 
dians double  in  numbers  every  twenty -five  years. 
Families  of  eighteen  and  twenty  children  are 
not  infrequent ;  and  in  Quebec  the  birthrate  is 
36.86  per  thousand.  The  French-Canadians, 
Mr.  Hurd  insists,  are  not  well  affected  to  Eng- 
land, and  they  enjoy  their  liberties  as  sops  given 
by  the  British  nation  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  quiet.  Meantime  immigration  from  the 
European  Continent  has  increased,  while  the 
number  of  British  and  Irish  born  settlers  is  100,- 
000  less  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

THE   AMERICAN    WAVE. 

The  British  element  in  Canada  is  therefore  rel- 
atively falling  off.  Settlers  from  the  United 
States  are  flooding  the  country.  Last  year  only 
25  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  35  per  cent,  came  across 
the  frontier.  In  1901,  there  were  17,987  immi- 
grants from  the  United  States,  and  only  9,401 
from  England  and  Wales,  1,476  from  Scotland, 
and  923  from  Ireland.  In  1902,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  October,  27,000  Americans  had 
entered  Canada.  The  immigrants  bring  consid- 
erable capital  with  them,  and  become  permanent 
settlers.  Of  the  127,891  who  had  settled  in 
Canada  prior  to  1902,  84,493  have  already  been 
naturalized. 

Canada  is,  in  fact,  becoming  Americanized. 
British  immigration  is  becoming  every  day  less 
important.  Mr.  Hurd  explains  this  largely  by 
the  erroneous  ideas  which  are  so  widespread  in 
England  as  to  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  cli- 
mate. Mr.  Kipling's  description  of  Canada  as 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,"  has  been  itself  suf- 


ficient to  throw  back  tlie  development  of  the 
colony  by  Englishmen  a  whole  decade.  Mr. 
Hurd,  however,  says  that  the  immigration  of 
Americans,  who  thoroughly  know  the  Canadian 
climate,  shows  that  the  climate  is  a  good  one. 
As  the  result  of  it  all  we  witness  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Canadian  policy  which,  if  not  anti- 
British,  is  not  pro-British.  The  Canadian  im- 
migration officials  regard  the  problem  solely  from 
a  Canadian  point  of  view,  and  welcome  the 
wealthy  and  enterprising  American  who  crosses 
their  frontier.  Mr.  Hurd  thinks  that  this  threat- 
ening movement  can  be  checked  by  spreading 
juster  knowledge  among  Britishers  in  regard  to 
the  Canadian  climate.  But  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing disinclination  of  Englishmen  for  coun- 
try life,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  British  Empire  has  definitely 
begun  in  Canada. 

Decline  of  Imperial  Prestige. 

In  an  article  in  the  Monthly  Review  on  "  Canada 
and  Imperial  Ignorance,"  Mr.  W.  Beach  Thomas 
lays  stress  on  the  Americanization  of  the  coun- 
try : 

"  American  ideas,  if  not  America,  are  taking 
the  country  captive.  The  Americans  have  no 
insidious  intentions,  no  arrtere  pensie^ — an  Ameri- 
can seldom  has.  He  is  generally  candid,  if  not 
honest,  to  a  degree.  He  goes  where  he  goes  to 
make  money,  and  makes  no  pretense  of  ulterior 
objects  ;  he  neither  simulates  nor  dissimulates. 
But  power  goes  with  the  making  of  money  as  an 
inseparable  accident ;  and  the  American  is  apt 
to  win  other  prizes  than  millions.  It  is  no  small 
achievement  that  the  press  is  completely  cap- 
tured. It  has  been  done  merely  in  the  way  of 
business  ;  but  so  effectively  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  English  magazines  have  been  practically 
banished.  Private  people  and  the  clubs  still 
take  in  this  or  that  weekly  paper,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  practically  no  public  sale  at 
all ;  no  agents  who  take  English  papers,  no 
public  which  demands  them.  Some  of  the 
shells  may  be  seen,  but  an  inspection  of  the 
contents  reveals  the  American  edition,  in  which 
articles  especially  designed  to  suit  American 
tastes  have  been  substituted  in  New  York  for 
the  more  typical  English  material." 

Mr.  Thomas  argues  that  the  British  are  losing 
their  hold  on  Canada  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
that  colony  which  is  so  common  in  England,  an 
ignorance  which  leads  some  Englishmen  to  ad- 
dress their  letters,  *'  Ottawa,  Canada,  the  United 
States."  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  prof- 
itable to  expend  the  $60,000,000  a  year  now 
spent  in  Great  Britain  on  maintaining  paupers 
in  making  immigration  easy. 
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MR.  BRYCE  ON  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

CROWN. 

THE  Christmas  number  of  the  Windsor  Maga- 
zine contains  a  disquisition  by  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  M.P.,  on  the  powers  of  the  crown  in  Eng- 
land as  exercised  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign.  He  regards  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
as  the  time  in  which  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution first  became  firmly  settled  in  practice 
and  definitely  accepted  by  all  sections  and  parties 
in  the  state.  After  tracing  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  royal  power  from  almost  abso- 
lute authority  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Mr. 
Bryce  observes  that  the  power  which  at  Queen 
Victoria's  accession  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign,  considered  as  an  individual  person, 
may  to-day  be  described  as  being  of  the  nature 
rather  of  influence  than  of  legal  power.  He 
points  out  that  the  personal  preferences  of  the 
crown  may  count  in  the  choice  of  the  particular 
person  who  is  first  invited  to  become  prime 
minister  at  a  ministerial  crisis,  and  in  the  choice 
between  two  possible  holders  of  subordinate 
ministerial  oflBces.  There  are  two  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Bryce.     He  says  : 

WHEN    MAY    THE   CROWN   DISMISS   MINISTERS?     ^ 

"  There  are  some  students  of  the  constitution 
who  have  argued  that  when  the  crown  is  con- 
vinced that  ministers  do  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation  (which,  of  course,  implies  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  continuing  to  sup- 
port them,  does  not  possess  that  confidence),  it 
may  of  its  own  motion  dismiss  its  ministers  and 
commission  some  statesman  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration. It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
that  in  taking  such  a  course  the  crown  should 
have,  first  of  all,  requested  ministers  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  that  it  should  feel  sure  that  a 
man  could  be  found  who  would  be  able  to  form 
a  strong  administration." 

Mr.  Bryce  observes  "  that  the  power  (if  still 
existing)  has  not  been  exercised  for  a  very  long 
time  ;  and  that  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the 
crown  to  exercise  it  unless  in  a  very  exceptional 
case,  where  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  House 
of  Conmions  had  ceased  to  represent  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  people,  and  that  ministers  were, 
in  fact,  disregarding  the  popular  will.  This  is  a 
highly  improbable  contingency." 

MAY   THE    CROWN    REFUSE   TO    DISSOLVE 
PARLIAMENT  ? 

The  second  question  which  he  puts  is  : 

"  Is  it  consistent  with  the  established  use  and 

practice  of  the  government  of  England  for  the 

crown  to  refuse  to  its  ministers  permission  to 

dissolve  Parliament  when  they  ask  for  such  per- 


mission ?  Suppose  that  a  ministry  which  has 
been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  believes 
that  a  general  election  would  give  it  a  majority. 
Ought  the  crown,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  as- 
sent to  a  dissolution  ?  " 

He  answers  that  <'  nothing  but  the  subsequent 
approval  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
nation  could  justify  what  would  be,  prima  facie, 
an  unusual  stretching  of  the  functions  of  the 
crown  as  they  have  been  understood  for  many 
years  past."  Mr.  Bryce  thinks  that  the  monarch 
may  be  especially  useful  as  an  adviser  in  foreign 
affairs  through  his  family  connections  with  other 
crowned  heads.  As  regards  the  appointment  to 
posts  in  the  public  service,  he  says  the  army  and 
navy  are  by  long  tradition  a  little  more  closely 
connected  with  the  crown  than  is  the  civil  ser- 
vice, and  the  crown  has  a  large  share  in  the 
selection  of  bishops. 


THE  HAD  MULLAH. 

VERY  interesting  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  article  concerning  the  personality  of 
the  Mad  Mullah,  contributed  by  M.  Hugues  Le 
Roux  to  the  Revue  de  Paris,  The  writer,  who 
entitles  his  article  "  The  New  Mahdi,"  spent  last 
year  in  Somaliland,  and  he  gathered  many  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  Abdulla  Achur, 
whose  religious  crusade  in  that  country  has  met 
with  such  unexpected  success,  and  who  will,  M. 
Le  Roux  declares,  end  by  becoming  as  formi- 
dable an  adversary  as  he  who  was  vanquished  at 
Omdurman. 

THE    NEW    MAHDI. 

Some  years  ago  Abdulla  Achur  was  already 
much  discussed  among  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  Aden  and  of  the  surrounding  country  . 
the  Europeans  made  light  of  *'the  new  Mahdi," 
as  he  was  already  styled,  and  at  Aden  was  first 
invented  for  him  the  foolish  and  misleading  nick- 
name of  the  Mad  Mullah. 

Abdulla  seems  to  have  first  appeared  on  the 
horizon  five  years  ago  ;  he  had  then  performed 
four  times  the  lengthy  and  difficult  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  he  edified  all  the  Mussulmans  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  by  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. The  new  Mahdi  is  some  thirty-two  yeara 
of  age  ;  he  is  a  true  Somali,  tall,  vigorous,  and 
with  regular  features.  His  past  career,  like  that 
of  all  Mohammedan  << saints,"  has  been  very  ad- 
venturous ;  his  father  was  a  shepherd  in  the 
Somali  country,  and  he  was  brought  up  among 
the  herds.  There  he  was  met  by  a  Mohamme- 
dan missionary,  who  offered  to  buy  him  from  his 
parents,  and  to  bring  him  up  to  a  religious  life. 
His  first  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  took  place  when 
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he  was  twenty,  and  liB  produced  so  great  an  im- 
pression  on  the  Sheik  Mohammed  yakh  the 
eupreme  head  of  the  mysterious  confraternity 
known  as  Tariqa  Maliadia,  that  the  latter  kept 
him  with  him,  and  now  Abdulla  is  the  favorite 
diBciple  of  this  important  religious  leader 


HOW   THE   MULLAH    ( 


I   HIS   POWER 


AbduUa,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  re 
garded  more  or  less  as  a  savage  liy  his  adver 
sariea,  is  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  fantiliar 
with  every  kind  of  theological  subtlety,  and  quite 
able  to  work  on  the  religious  fanaticism  of  his 
followers.  Already  the  Mad  Mullah  has  ob- 
tained extraordinary  influence  over  the  inhab- 
itants of  Somaliland.  He  has  passed  various 
decrees,  of  which  one  makes  it  illegal  to  be  mar- 
ried by  an  ordinary  Cadi  who  is  subject  to  the 
King  of  England  ;  such  marriages,  he  declares, 
are  null  and  void.  He  also  freely  excommuni- 
cates aU  those  who  do  not  follow  his  peculiar 
tenets,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways  he  recalls,  as  no 
other  Mahdi  has  ever  done,  his  great  predecessor 
Mohammed.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Abdulla 
has  met  with  only  one  important  reverse.  This 
was  inflicted  on  him  in  the  spring  of   1900  by 


the  soldiers  of  Menelik  ;  since  then  the  Mullah 
avoids  his  northern  neighbors. 

M.  Le  Roux  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Colonel 
Swayne,  who,  he  says,  knows  .Somaliland  better 
than  any  Englishman  alive,  and  who,  he  declares. 
must  have  known  well  the  determined  foe  against 
whom  he  was  pitted  with  such  insufficient  forces. 
The  Frent-h  writer  tells  the  story  of  the  repulsi-. 
He  evidently  considers  that  the  Mad  Mullah  may 
develop  into  a  very  serious  adversary,  and  ho 
advisM  the  British  Government  to  prepare  a 
serious  campaign  for  February,  which  is,  he  says, 
the  best  season  of  the  year  for  the  enterprise. 
The  question  is  much  complicated,  because  cer- 
tain loyal  trilies,  while  perfectly  wilting  to  live 
contented  and  happy  lives  under  British  rule, 
are  determined  to  resist  every  effort  mado  to 
compel  them  to  fight  their  co-religionists. 

ANOTHER   DE   WET. 

At  Aden  the  new  Mahdi  is  no  longer  called 
the  Mad  Mullah  ;  indeed,  the  local  paper  spoke 
of  him  as  "another  De  Wet,"  for,  like  the  Boer 
general,  Abdulla  seems  to  have  a  remarkable 
[Kiwer  of  darting  from  one  point  to  another. 
Meanwhile,  tlie  Emperor  Menelik  is  watching 
what  is  to  him  a  most  interesting  game  with  in- 
tense attention  ;  ho  also  is  anti-Mullah,  but,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Le  Roux,  he  is  waiting  to  be  asked 
to,  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  Great  Britain,  for 
then  he  will  be  able  to  ask  in  exchange  that  his 
new  ally  should  formally  recognize  the  existence 
of  Abyssinia,  which  his  French  friend  considers 
should  be  regarded  as  an  eastern  Switzerland,  or 
No  man  s  Land 
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THE  RUSSIAN  TEMPERANCE  COMMITTEES. 

LAST  month,  we  noticed  at  some  length  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  describing 
the  movement  in  favor  of  people's  theaters  in 
Russia.  That  movement  has  developed  largely 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  so-called  "  Temperance 
Committees  "  instituted  by  M.  de  Witte  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  counter  attractions  to 
drink.  In  the  December  Contemporary  Review 
there  is  an  extremely  interesting  article  by  Miss 
Edith  Sellers,  dealing  with  these  committees, 
both  as  to  their  theatrical  and  their  other  ac- 
tivities. Miss  Sellers  is  inclined  to  take  a 
more  favorable  view  of  the  Russian  spirit  mo- 
nopoly than  is  generally  taken  in  Russia,  but 
her  account  of  th^  counter-attraction  side  of 
the  monopoly  is  very  instructive  and  very 
interesting. 

HOW   THE   COMMITTEES   WORK. 

Every  Russian  town  and  every  Russian  prov- 
ince has  now  a  temperance  committee,  and 
every  village  has  a  temperance  guardian.  These 
committees  have  several  functions,  the  chief  of 
which  is  to  create  counter  attractions  to  drink. 
The  committees  are  largely  composed  of  officials. 
Their  campaign  against  drink  is  based  largely 
upon  the  principle  that  the  lack  of  good  food 
and  the  want  of  rational  amusement  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  evil.  The  committees  have  carried 
on  their  campaign  in  such  a  way  that  Miss 
Sellers  thinks  that  the  working  class  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  are  to  be  envied  by  the  same 
class  in  England  in  the  provision  which  is  made 
both  for  their  mental  and  bodily  needs.  In  one 
of  the  "  people's  houses "  outside  Moscow  men 
are  decently  lodged  for  2^  cents  a  night,  and 
boarded  and  lodged  'for  12  cents  a  day.  A 
"people's  house,"  as  understood  in  Moscow,  is  a 
workingman's  restaurant,  club,  library,  and 
much  besides.  The  restaurants  are  fine  large 
rooms,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  and 
beautifully  clean  ;  soap,  water,  and  towels  are 
supplied  gratis  to  the  visitors.  They  are  open 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  breakfasts, 
dinners,  and  suppers  being  supplied.  The  food 
supplied  is  both  good  and  cheap,  and  only  the 
bare  cost  is  charged,  the  other  expenses  being 
paid  out  of  the  government  subsidy.  In  one  of 
the  people's  houses  there  is  a  labor  bureau,  and 
others  have  reading  rooms,  where  visitors  may 
pass  their  whole  day  if  they  desire. 

THE  people's  palace  IN  ST.  FETERSBUBG. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Committee's  People's 
House  is  exactly  what  London's  People's  Palace 
was  intended  to  be  and  is  not.  It  is  a  pleasure 
resort  for  the  poor,  a   place  where  they  may 


betake  themselves  whenever  on  enjoyment  bent. 
The  building,  which  is  the  old  Nijni-Novgorod 
Exhibition  building  renovated,  is  situated  close 
to  the  Neva  in  a  beautiful  park,  with  great  trees 
around  it,  and  flower  beds  dotted  here  and  there. 
The  building  is  divided  into  five  parts, — a  great 
entrance  hall,  a  restaurant,  a  concert  hall,  a 
theater,  and  a  reading  room, — into  all  of  which 
admission  costs  only  5  cents.  The  average  price 
paid  for  dinner  is  only  5  cents.  ^'  The  restaurant 
is  a  perfect  model  of  what  such  a  place  should 
be."  In  the  theater  there  is  room  for  2,000 
spectators.  Of  her  visit  to  this  theater  Miss 
Sellers  says  : 

<*  Evidently  the  play  appealed  in  a  quite  spe- 
cial degree  to  the  audience,  for  even  the  rougli- 
est  among  them  followed  it  with  close  attention. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  quite  transformed 
as  they  listened  ;  there  was  real  distress  in 
their  faces  when  the  hero's  plans  seemed  going 
agley,  and  their  eyes  glowed  with  excitement 
when  he  finally  put  his  foes  to  rout.  They  sat 
as  if  spellbound  so  long  as  each  scene  lasted, 
and  then  shook  the  very  building  with  their  ap- 
plause. Never  have  I  seen  a  more  appreciative 
audience,  or  one  more  enthusiastic.  When  the 
play  was  over  they  turned  to  one  another,  eager- 
ly comparing  notes  and  discussing  its  bearing. 
Evidently  the  theater  serves  its  purpose  admi- 
rably if  that  purpose  be  to  put  new  ideas  into 
the  heads  of  those  who  frequent  it  and  give 
them  something  to  think  about." 

THE   QUESTION    OF    FINANCE. 

How  are  all  these  amenities  given  to  the 
people  for  nothing?  The  answer  is  that  the 
government  subsidizes  them  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  spirit  monopoly.  The  provincial  com- 
mittees receive  50,000  rubles  a  year,  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  committees  get  annual 
subsidies  of  500,000  rubles  and  300,000  rubles. 
In  addition,  the  St.  Petersburg  Committee  was 
granted  1,000,000  rubles  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  JPeople's  Palace.  Altogether,  M. 
de  Witte  handed  over  to  the  committees  in  1900 
nearly  4,000,000  rubles,  and  the  amount  was 
increased  when  the  monopoly  system  embraced 
the  whole  country.  As  the  profit  from  the 
monopoly  in  1897  was  20,375.000  rubles,  he 
could  well  afford  to  do  so. 

"A  WOBK  Of  beal  chabity." 

Miss  Sellers  gives  high  praise  to  the  energy 
and  capacity  of  the  oflBcials  who  are  intrust- 
ed with  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  committees.  They  have  gone  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  working 
class. 
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"  Russian  temperance  committees  are  not 
ideal  institutions ;  they  have  their  faults,  of 
course  ;  still  they  are  undoubtedly  doing  much 
useful  work,  work  which  will  make  its  influence 
felt  more  and  more  from  year  to  year.  For 
they  are  not  only  fighting  against  intemperance, 
but  they  are  fighting  for  civilization,  for  a 
higher  standard  of  life  among  the  workers,  for 
their  social  and  intellectual  development.  They 
are  striving,  too,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  intro- 
duce purple  patches  into  dull,  gray  existences, 
and  thus  render  this  world  of  ours  a  pleasanter 
place  than  it  is.  And  this  in  itself  is  a  work  of 
real  charity.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  nation  to 
have,  as  Russia  has,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  banded  together  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor,  of  remov- 
ing stones  from  the  path  of  the  weak,  and  ren- 
dering life  all  round  better  worth  living.  As  I 
went  about  among  the  Moscow  workers,  and 
saw  them  in  their  great  dining  halls,  with  their 
well-cooked  dinners  before  them,  I  often  wished 
that  English  workers  were  as  well  catered  for 
as  these  Russians  are.  I  often  wished,  too, 
when  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  London  had,  as 
that  city  has,  its  pleasure  resorts  for  the  poor, 
its  people's  theaters,  nay,  even  its  variety  shows, 
with  performing  Chinamen  and  ditty-singing 
negroes."  

AN  ARCTIC  PRISON-VILLAGK 

MR.  HARRY  DE  WINDT,  who  reported  so 
favorably  on  the  prisons  in  western  Si- 
beria, and  who  has  always  maintained  that, 
were  he  sentenced  to  a  term  of  penal  servitude, 
he  would  infinitely  sooner  serve  it  in  Siberia  than 
in  England,  writes  in  the  Strand  on  darkest  Si- 
beria and  its  political  exiles.  He  describes  a 
colony  of  such  exiles  at  Sredni-Kolymsk,  away 
in  the  remote  northeast.  He  states  that  physical 
brutality  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  convict  who 
shot  a  police  officer  for  cruelty  to  a  comrade  will, 
he  expects,  be  acquitted.  But  the  physical  priva- 
tions in  respect  to  food  and  warmth  are  portrayed 
in  lurid  colors.  Yet  this  is  the  worst  count  in 
his  indictment : 

PREVALENCE    OP    INSANITY. 

"  The  most  pitiable  peculiarity  about  Sredni- 
Kolymsk  is.  perhaps,  the  morbid  influence  of  the 
place  and  its  surroundings  oji  the  mental  powers. 
The  first  thing  noticeable  among  those  who  had 
passed  some  years  here  was  the  utter  vacancy 
of  mind,  even  of  men  who,  in  Europe,  had  shone 
in  the  various  professions.  Indeed,  I  can  safely 
state  that,  with  three  exceptions,  there  was  not  a 
perfectly  sane  man  or  woman  among  all  the 
exiles  1  saw  here.     '  A  couple  of  years  usually 


makes  them  shaky,'  said  an  official,  <  and  the 
strongest-minded  generally  become  childish  when 
they  have  been  here  for  five  or  six.'  <  But  why 
is  it  T  I  asked.  My  friend  walked  to  the  window 
and  pointed  to  the  mournful,  desolate  street,  the 
dismal  drab  hovels,  and  frozen,  pine-fringed 
river  darkening  in  the  dusk.  *That,'  he  said, 
*  and  the  awful  silence — day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  not  a  sound.'  " 

Mr.  de  Windt  concludes  with  the  hope  that 
the  "  clemency  of  a  wise  and  merciful  ruler  may 
yet  be  extended  toward  the  unhappy  outcasts 
in  that  Siberian  hell  of  famine,  cold,  and  dark- 
ness, scarcely  less  terrible  in  its  ghastly  loneli- 
ness than  those  frozen  realms  of  eternal  silence 
which  enshrine  the  mystery  of  the  world." 


REU6I0N  IN  ITALY  TO-DAY. 

THE  religious  condition  of  Italy  is  the  subject 
of  a  painstaking  and  fair-minded  paper  in 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review.  The  writer  has 
lived  for  several  years  in  Italy,  and  acknowl- 
edges the  generous  friendship  of  not  a  few  of 
the  most  learned  and  most  devout  clergy  as  the 
source  of  almost  all  his  information.  He  states 
that  among  the  younger  and  more  enlightened 
clergy  there  is  a  large  and  growing  section 
which  would  indorse  the  words  of  one  of  them  : 
"  The  temporal  power  is  impossible  ;  thank  God, 
it  is  impossible."  The  tension  between  the  papacy 
and  the  monarchy  is,  he  thinks,  injurious  to  re- 
ligion, excluding,  as  it  tends  to  do,  devout  Catho- 
lics from  Parliament,  and  forcing  the  monarchy 
to  favor  anti-clerical  movements.  The  confisca- 
tion of  monastic  property  has  thrown  out. of  cul- 
tivation the  land  formerly  tilled  by  the  monks, 
and  has  done  great  temporal  injury  to  the  poor, 
for  whom  there  is  no  legal  provision. 

WORSHIP   IN   THE   VILLAGES. 

The  writer  gives  his  general  impression  : 
"  With  all  allowance  for  a  considerable  minor- 
ity who  have  rejected  Christianity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Italian  people  profess  and  practice  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  churches  are  numerous,  and  gen- 
erally well  attended.  .  .  .  There  is  something 
beautiful  and  touching  in  the  unanimity  of  an 
Italian  village  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Eng- 
lish visitor  may  be  moved  to  a  righteous  envy 
when  he  observes  the  whole  population  flocking 
together  to  the  house  of  God,  and  compares  with 
this  pleasant  scene  some  village  at  home,  where 
a  great  part  of  the  population  spends  the  Sunday 
morning  in  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the 
public  house  or  at  the  street  corner  ;  where  those 
who   worship   worship   in    hostile   church   and 
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chapel ;  where  most  of  those  who  worship  in 
church  think  they  have  fulfilled  the  obligations 
of  Sunday  by  listening  to  matins,  and  where 
only  a  tiny  minority  offer  the  Lord's  service  on 
the  Lord's  Day." 

The  writer  laments  the  apparent  indifference 
of  Italians  during  the  most  solemn  act  of  wor- 
ship, yet  hazards  the  opinion  that  <<  Italians 
realize  more  than  we  do  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  prayer.  Yet  prayer  is  often  regarded 
as  a  charm  rather  than  an  intelligent  devotion." 
Of  prayer  to  the  blessed  Lord,  he  says,  we  find 
very  little  ;  of  prayer  to  the  Eternal  Father, 
hardly  a  trace.  The  Madonna  is  the  principal 
object  of  worship.  He  says  that  devotion  to 
our  Lord  is  maintained  in  Italy  chiefly  by  rev- 
erence to  the  blessed  sacrament. 

THE    ITALIANS*    LOVK    OF    ORATORY. 

Unlike  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
ritualistic  people,  ^^  the  Italians  are  great  lovers  of 
oratory,  and  a  sermon  seldom  fails  to  attract  a 
congregation,  the  rather,  perhaps,  because  it  is 
not  a  regular  part  of  divine  service.  The  ordi- 
nary sermon  of  a  parish  priest  is  often  admira- 
ble— a  simple  inculcation  in  vplain  and  effective 
language,  and  with  much  of  the  grace  which  ii: 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  of  some  homely 
duty." 

The  great  and  increasing  need  of  definite  re- 
ligious instruction  is  urged.  The  writer  gathers 
*<  that  in  the  majority  of  communal  schools  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  religious  instruction,  but 
that  in  many  places  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
recitation  of  a  prayer,  and  perhaps  a  slight 
amount  of  teaching  of  gospel  history  from  a 
manual.  In  the  government  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  the  Ginnasio  and  the  Liceo,  there  is  no 
religious  teaching  at  all,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  lad  to  be  trained  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions without  ever  learning  a  word  of  the 
Christian  faith." 

THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

As  to  the  moral  character  of  the  clergy,  wit- 
nesses who  can  hardly  be  charged  with  clerical 
prejudices  give,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  ac- 
count of  the  northern  priesthood. 

"We  cannot  speak  with  equal  assurance  of 
the  south.  An  eminent  Roman  priest  lent  us  a 
pamphlet  by  a  German  pastor  in  Naples,  which 
gives  a  horrible  account  of  clerical  immorality. 
We  returned  the  pamphlet  to  him  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  the  work  of  an  enemy.  *  Yes,' 
he  replied,  *  but  of  an  enemy  who  speaks  the 
truth.'  The  worst  statement  in  this  book  is  the 
assertion  that  people  are  not  shocked  by  clerical 
immorality,  -but  regard  it  as  natural  and  inevi- 


table. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  standard  of 
sexual  morality  is  not  high.  An  Anglican 
friend  tells  us  that  a  prelate  lamented  to  him 
that  a  certain  cardinal  was  not  elected  at  the 
last  conclave.  *  But,'  our  friend  replied,  <  he  is  a 
man  of  conspicuous  immorality.'  <  No  doubt,'  was 
the  answer  ;  <  but  you  Anglicans  seem  to  think 
there  is  no  virtue  but  chastity.  The  cardinal 
has  not  that,  but  he  is  an  honest  man.'  " 

Nevertheless,  the  writer  regards  clerical  mar- 
riage as  outside  the  limits  of  practical  reform. 
He  says,  *'  We  have  never  come  across  an  au- 
thenticated case  of  the  misuse  of  the  confes- 
sional for  the  service  of  vice."  Not  profligacy 
but  sloth  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Italian  priest. 
The  writer  adds  that  he  cannot  "  welcome  the 
movement  which  bears  the  name  of  Christian 
Democracy,"  and  laments  the  lack  of  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  theology.  He  sees  few  signs  of 
Protestant  progress,  and  dissuades  from  prose- 
lytism.  He  reports  that  Italians  seem  no  more 
oppressed  by  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility 
than  Englishmen  are  by  the  dictum  that  "  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong." 


JAPANESE  FORMOSA. 

IN  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine^  the  Rev. 
W.  Campbell  pays  well-deserved  praise  to 
the  results  of  Japanese  colonization  in  Formosa. 
His  descriptions  of  the  reforms  and  improve- 
ments introduced  are  of  great  value,  in  that 
they  show  to  the  ignorant  that  the  Japanese  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  intelli- 
gence and  common  sense  in  such  work.  Mr. 
Campbell  visited  the  Taichu  prison,  and  says 
of  it : 

"The  whole  thing  was  intensely  interesting 
to  me,  because  on  every  hand  one  could  see  the 
operation  of  high  intelligence,  firmness,  and 
even  of  mercy  in  grappling  with  evils  which  are 
found  among  people  of  every  land.  Before 
coming  away  the  governor  remarked  to  me  that 
the  entire  group  of  buildings,  including  the  sur- 
rounding walls,  was  the  outcome  of  convict  la- 
bor ;  and  it  did,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  feature  of 
the. system  here  that  no  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
shirk  duty  who  was  really  able  to  work.  Nor 
can  any  one  question  the  soundness  of  this  prin- 
ciple, for  the  healthful  appearance  of  the  large 
companies  I  saw  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw  mattresses,  and  as  brickmakers,  builders, 
carpenters,  and  coolies,  was  in  favor  of  it ;  while 
statistics  given  me  regarding  the  after-career  of 
those  who  had  served  their  terms  of  confine- 
ment also  showed  that  prison  life  in  Taichu  was 
both  bearable  and  distinctly  reformatory  in  its 
tendency." 
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j^fils  and  the  opium  tbade. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  opium  trafSc, 
which  in  Formosa  is  one  of  the  government 
monopolies,  Mr.  Campbell  writes  : 

"  As  to  the  attitude  of  Japan  in  regard  to  the 
opium  trade,  it  may  be  said  that  the  government 
at  Tokyo  has  never  wavered  in  its  opposition  to 
opium  as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  this  op- 
position, coupled  with  a  general  knowledge 
throughout  Japan  of  the  origin  and  conse- 
quences of  the  trade  elsewhere,  has  led  to  the 
Japanese  having  kept  themselves  wholly  clean 
from  the  enervating  effects  of  the  opium  curse." 

WHAT   JAPAN   HAS   ACCOMPLISHED. 

Mr.  Campbell  sums  up  what  hag  been  done  in 
Formosa  as  follows  : 

"  At  the  outset  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
when  they  arrived  in  1895,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  take  quiet  possession,  they  found  the 
people  everywhere  up  in  arms  against  them,  and 
had  literally  to  fight  their  way  from  north  to 
south  before  anything  like  settled  government 
could  be  established.  .  .  .  Immediately  after 
some  measure  of  peace  had  been  restored,  the 
executive  sent  out  qualified  experts  to  engage 
in  survey  work,  and  to  report  on  the  resources 
of  their  newly  ceded  territory. 

"  A   complete   census  of  the  population  was 
taken  in  1«M7,  800  miles  of  roads  were  made, 
and  a  trapiway  line  laid  down  from  Takow  to 
Sin-tek.     This  was  followed  by  construction  of 
the  main  line  of  railway  from  Kelung  to  Takow, 
about  one-haif  of  which  has  already  been  opened 
for  goods  and  passenger  traffic.     Three  cables 
were  also  laid  down,  connecting  Formosa  with 
Japan,     Foochow,   and    the 
Pescadores,  and  over  the  ex- 
isting   1,500   miles   of   tele- 
graph   and  telephone  wires 
immediate      commuoication 
has  been  made  possible  with 
every  important  inland  cen- 
ter.  The  post  offices  recently 
opened  in  Formosa  number 
over  a  hundred,  and  letters 
can  now  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  empire  for  two  cents 
each.     Up  till   the  close 
1899,    one   hundred    and 
twenty-two  government  edu- 
cational institutions  had  been 
eBtabtiahed,  only  nine    < 
those    being    for    Japan es 
and  one  hundred  and  thi 
teen  for  natives.     There  are 
at  present  ten  principal  gov- 


ernment hospitals  in  the  island,  at  which  about 
60,000  patients  are  treated  gratuitously  every 
year,  while  sanitary  precautions  and  free  vacci- 
nation have  become  so  general  that  the  danger 
from  visitations  like  smallpox  and  plague  has 
been  vary  much  reduced." 


W 


THE  SIZE  OF  ALASKA. 

HEN  we  say  that  the  area  of  Alaska  is 
about  600,000  square  miles,  only  a  vague 
idea  is  conveyed  to  most  minds.  In  order  to 
visualize  the  statement,  we  must  have  the  out- 
line of  the  Territory  superimposed  upon  the  map 
of  some  country  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  &  chart 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Brooks,  geologist  of 
the  United  States  Survey,  in  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment work  of  exploration  and  geological  in- 
vestigation of  the  Territory.  Mr.  Brooks  has 
drawn  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States  this 
map  of  Alaska  in  solid  black,  in  order  to  show 
the  relative  areas  most  effectively.  The  scale 
used  in  both  instances  is  the  same. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  George  B.  HoUister. 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  December,  when  Point  Barrow,  the 
most  northerly  extremity  of  Alaska,  is  placed 
upon  the  Canadian  border  in  northern  Minne- 
sota, Mount  St.  Elias  falls  near  the  Ohio  River 
between  western  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  the 
main  portion  of  the  Territory  covers  almost  the 
entire  area  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Mississippi 
Valley  as  far  south  as  Arkansas.  The  extreme 
southeasterly  portion  of  the  narrow  strip  of 
Alaska,  upon  which  Sitka  and  Juneau  are  situ- 
ated,  would  extend  to  the  Atlantic   Ucean  &t 
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Georgia  ;  the  celebrated  Nome  district  would 
fall  in  western  South  Dakota,  near  the  Wyonaing 
hne,  and  the  meet  westerly  of  the  Aleutian  Island 
group  would  lie  upon  the  Pacific  coast  line  near 
Lob  Angeles,  the  intermediate  islands  touching 
the  Mexican  border  in  A  rizona  and  New  Mexico. 
In  other  words,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  suf 
ficient  in  geographical  extent  to  reach  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexi- 
co.   Placed  in  this  position  on  the  United  States, 


as  well  as  three  large  islands  west  of  EUesmere 
Island  ;  they  have  explored  the  northern  coast 
of  North  Devon  ;  they  have  connected  Belcher's 
work  with  the  coasts  of  Jooes  Sound  ;  they  have 
reached  a  point  within  sixty  miles  of  Aldrich's 
farthest ;  and  they  have  discovered  that  land 
north  of  the  Parry  Islands,  the  esistenceof  which 
was  conjectured,  aa  far  west  as  the  longitude  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Melville  Island.  This  in- 
cludes the  discovery  of   the  northern  sides  of 


SVEKDRtlP'H  BXPLORATIDNH,  1886-1908. 


Alaska  would  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  twenty- 
three  States  and  Territories,  and  the  western 
third  of  Lake  Superior. 

STERDBDP'S  WORK  IN  THE  ARCTICS. 

THE  accompanying  map,  which  appears  in 
the  December  number  of  tlie  Xalionul  Gm- 
graphic  Magazine,  shows  the  routes  followed  and 
the  coast  line  explored  by  Captain  Sverdrup  in 
his  last  four  years  of  Arctic  work.  This  work 
of  Sverdrup  and  his  associates  is  summarized  by 
Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  in  the  Novemliei- 
number  of  the  Geographical  Journal  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Tliey  have  discovered    the  western  side  of 
Hlcsmere  Island  and  its  intricate  system  of  fiords, 


North  Cornwall  and  Findlay  Island.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  main  Arctic  problem  which  is  thus 
solved,  it  is  likely  that  the  region  discovered  will 
be  of  exceptional  interest,  from  the  winds  and 
currents,  the  varying  character  of  the  ice,  the 
existence  of  coat  beds,  and  the  abundance  of 
animal  life.  A  systematic  survey  has  been  made 
of  these  important  discoveries,  checked  by  astro- 
nomical observations.  We  must  look  forward 
to  an  accoimt  of  these  things,  and  to  the  details 
of  the  expedition,  with  the  deepest  interest ;  and 
meanwhile  we  may  well  express  admiration  for 
the  way  in  which  the  work  was  conceived  and 
executed,  and  at  the  perfect  harmony  with 
which  all  loyally  worked  under  their  chief. 
Without  such  harmonious  work  success  was  not 
possible." 
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CABLEGRAMS  AT  TWO  CENTS  A  WORD. 

THE  nationalization  of  ocean  cables  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  in  the  Magazine  of  Commerce.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  this  writer  says  : 

"  People  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  study 
these  tables,  know  that  they  annually  spend 
£1,000,000  in  cabling  to  America  (including 
Canada),  £412,000  in  cabling  to  Australia, 
£366,000  in  cabling  to  South  Africa,  £300.000 
in  cabling  to  India,  and  another  £300,000  in 
cabling  to  China,  Hongkong,  and  the  East. 
John  Bull,  in  brief,  puts  his  hand  into  his  capa- 
cious pocket  to  the  tune  of  £6,755  every  day  of 
the  week,  except  Sundays,  to  cable  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  clients  and  cousins  over  seas," — 
or  a  total  sum  every  year  of  £3,278,000  ($16,- 
390,000).  At  the  same  time  England's  mail 
packet  service  to  America,  Australia,  India,  and 
China  costs  $7,500,000  only,  and  he  thinks  that 
for  Britain's  $4,500,000,000  worth  of  exports  a 
less  costly  cable  communication  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Heaton  proceeds  : 

"  I  assert  that  we  shall  have  imperial  federa- 
tion in  a  true  sense  only  when  we  can  telegraph 
from  London  to  New  Zealand  as  cheaply  as  we 
now  telegraph  from  London  to  Ireland.  And 
why  not  ?  In  Australia  we  send  a  word  three 
thousand  miles  for  a  penny — the  same  distance, 
within  five  hundred  miles,  that  divides  England 
from  India,  to  which  a  word  now  sent  costs  us, 
not  one  penny,  as  it  ought,  but  thirty-six  pennies. 
All  parts  of  the  world,  excepting  America,  can 
be  cable  -  connected  by  land,  barring  one  thin 
blue  line  of  sea  ;  and  land  lines  cost  only  one- 
fifth  of  submarine  cables — in  other  words,  land 
lines  are  laid  at  an  outlay  of  £40  a  mile,  and 
sea-cables  at  £200  a  mile.  On  the  other  hand, 
land  lines  carry  five  times  more  messages  than 
.  are  carried  by  cables." 

ANOMALIES   IN   PRESENT    RATES. 

He  goes  beyond  the  imperialization  of  the 
cables,  and  urges  that  in  any  question  of  pur- 
chasing the  cables  the  American  and  British 
governments  should  join  hands.  He  enforces 
all  these  contentions  by  one  of  his  delightful 
collections  of  anomalies  : 

'*  It  costs  6^G?.  a  word  to  telegraph  from  Lon- 
don to  Fao,  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  it 
costs  l5.  2d.  to  Egypt,  half  the  distance.  It 
costs  65.  3ci.  a  word  to  telegraph  to  Lagos,  half- 
way to  the  Cape,  and  it  costs  only  36-.  to  tele- 
graph to  the  Cape.  But  the  most  striking  in- 
stance of  how  the  French  look  after  their  col- 
onists is  afforded  by  their  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Senegal  and  the  Ivory  ( ■oast,  as  compared 
with  our  treatment  of  our  people,  also  on  the 


west  coast  of  Africa.  From  Paris  to  Senegal 
the  French  charge  is  only  1  franc  a  word. 
From  London  to  Lagos  (British),  100  miles  be- 
yond, the  charge  is  65.  5ef.  a  word.  In  1899- 
1900,  my  friend  at  Lagos  sent  his  telegrams  to 
London  via  Senegal  and  Paris.  Surely  an  im- 
perial postmaster  will  remedy  this  state  of 
things ! " 

A  NEW  DEVICE  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  METHOD. 

EVER  since  the  first  employment  of  " staff  " 
on  a  large  scale,  at  the  World's  Fair  of 
1893,  the  architects  have  been  finding  new  uses 
for  this  beautiful  and  inexpensive  imitation  of 
white  marble.  This  material  is  especially  at- 
tractive to  those  who  are  fond  of  expeiimenta- 
tion.  The  most  notable  instance  of  such  utiliza- 
tion of  ^^  staff  "  is  the  erection,  in  full  size,  of  a 
whole  bay  of  the  great  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, the  corner  stone  of  which  has  only  re- 
cently been  laid.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
unusual  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  architects 
of  the  building  are  set  forth  by  a  writer  in  the 
Architectural  Record  as  follows  : 

<<  The  layman  is  apt  to  assume  that  it  is  part 
of  the  art  and  mystery  of  th«  architect's  craft, 
that  he  knows,  ex-ojfficio,  how  details  on  a  draw- 
ing-board are  going  to  look,  when  they  are  exe- 
cuted from  drawings  in  which  they  are  not  seen 
in  their  real  relations  or  at  their  proper  distance. 
An  eminent  engineer  has  been  heard  to  say 
scornfully  of  the  present  experiment,  that  it  was 
a  <  confession  of  incompetency.'  But,  in  fact,  it 
is  such  a  confession  as  a  candid  architect  can 
very  well  afford  to  make.  An  architect  of  great 
eminence  and  long  experience  was  once  ad- 
dressed by  a  lay  acquaintance  :  <  With  your  ex- 
perience, I  suppose  you  can  tell  beforehand  just 
how  your  detail  will  look  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  eye  and  at  a  given  elevation,'  and  he 
rejoined  :  <  On  the  contrary,  I  find  myself  de- 
ceiving myself  on  just  that  point  all  the  time.' 

FULL-SIZE   MODELS   OF   ARCHITECTURAL   FEATURES. 

"  The  modern  practice  of  carving  detail  in  the 
place,  instead  of  much  more  handily  and  cheaply 
at  the  stoneyard,  is  a  very  inadequate  resource. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  if  the  carver  could 
stand  on  the  sidewalk,  from  which  his  work  is 
to  be  apprehended,  and  cut  it  on  the  cornice, 
say,  the  device  would  be  effectual.  Not  so  when 
his  own  nose  is  buried  in  it,  nor  is  the  matter 
greatly  bettered  if  the  designer  stands  on  the 
sidewalk  and  throws  suggestions  to  him.  But 
to  put  the  detail  actually  in  place  and  try  the 
effect  of  it  is  a  very  different  business.  This  is 
a  kind  of  help  which  no  architect  in  the  world 
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{Erected  In  "  Bt&ff.") 

can  afford  to  disdain  or  reject  when  he  can  af- 
ford to  make  use  of  it.  And  a  fuU'size  model 
of  one  feature,  or  of  a  dozen  features,  of  so  im- 
portant and  coBtly  a  work  as  the  new  Public 
Library  of  New  York  is  to  be  is  worth  many 
multiples  of  ite  comparatively  trifling  coat.  And 
evidently  the  device  is  more  useful  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  you  can  carry  it.  Here  not 
merely  a  detail  hut  a  whole  feature  is  repro- 
duced, and  a  feature,  moreover,  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  main  architectural  units  of  the 
building,  for  snch  is  a  whole  bay  of  the  long 
curtain  wall  which  is  to  connect  the  central 
pavilion  that  contains  the  entrance  with  the  ter- 
minal pavilions.  It  is  in  this  curtain  that  the 
effect  of  length,  in  a  front  very  noteworthy  in- 
deed in  New  York  in  that  dimension,  is  mainly 
to  be  conveyed,  and  that  the  actual  dimension 
is  as  much  as  possible  to  be  increased  to  the  eye 
by  architectural  device,  by  that  magnitude  and 
repetition  which,  according  to  one  Eesthetician, 
constitute  'the  artificial  infinite.'  Upon  the 
effect  of  the  unit  very  largely  depends  the  effect 
of  the  aeries. 


"  When  the  designer  has  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  effect  of  hia  bay,  be  has  in  effect  satisfied 
himself  about  the  effect  of  the  whole  curtain 
wall  of  which  it  is  to  form  an  integral  part  To 
set  up  a  fragment  which  is  also  a  unit,  so  that 
not  only  the  designer  but  the  wayfaring  man 
may  study  and  appraise  it,  and  search  out  what, 
if  anything,  is  the  matter  with  it,  is  a  process 
for  which,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  merits  of 
the  architecture  it  embodies,  the  judicious  can 
find  nothing  but  praise.  It  is  as  different  as 
posaible  from  the  order  of  Pietro  de  Medici  to 
Michael  Angelo  to  build  him  a  statue  in  snow, 
which  Ruskin  holds  up  to  the  odium  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  If  the  order  had  been  for 
a  model  to  be  subsequently  done  in  marble,  and 
the  monarch  had  been  able  to  guarantee  the 
sculptor  against  a  thaw  until  he  had  studied, 
marked,  and  inwardly  digested  the  effect  of  the 
snow  image,  the  procedure,  if  accompanied  with 
a  bona  fide  order  for  the  production  of  the  work 
of  art,  would  have,  whether  from  an  artistic  or 
a  '  professional '  point  of  view,  been  entirely  un- 
objectionable and  even  praiseworthy.  And  it  is 
Buch  an  opportunity  that  the  clients  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  New  York  Public  Library  have  af- 
forded to  those  designers.  It  is  so  commend- 
able an  example  that  it  seems  likely  to  impose 
itself  upon  all  owners  and  representatives  of 
owners  in  charge  of  public  and  monumental  ar- 
chitecture."       • 


DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  CITIES. 

THE  burial  of  the  dead  of  our  great  cities  ib 
a  problem  that  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
ficult as  the  years  go  by,  although  it  seldom  re- 
ceives the  attention  that  its  importance  merits. 
The  distance  of  the  cemeteries  from  the  popula- 
tion centers — required  by  sanitary  considera- 
tions— and  the  growing  values  of  suburban  real 
estate  combine  to  add  to  the  cost  of  city  funerals, 
which  is  already  a  great  burden  on  the  poor. 
The  advocates  of  cremation  have  as  yet  made 
very  slight  headway  in  this  country,  but  theirs 
is  the  only  plan  that  promises  relief  from  the 
present  unsatisfactory  conditions.  The  believer 
in  this  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  inevitably 
runs  counter  to  the  sensibilities  of  many  of  his 
readers  in  anything  that  he  may  write  on  the 
subject,  but  tiiis  should  not  prevent  a  candid 
examination  of  his  arguments. 

The  most  recent  statement  of  the  cremation 
proposition  in  its  social  and  economic  aspects  is 
contained  in  an  article  contributed  by  Mr,  Louis 
"WindmuUer  to  the  current  number  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  This  writer's  account  of  the  process  of 
cremation  as  it  is  actually  conducted  in  many 
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places  at  the  present  time  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  prejudiced  through  ignorance  of  the 
facts. 

"  In  a  modern  crematory  the  unclad  corpse, 
simply  wrapped  in  a  damp  winding  sheet,  is 
noiselessly  rolled  to  the  retort,  and  quickly  con- 
sumed by  air  that  has  been  heated  to  fifteen 
.  htindred  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Gases  are  con- 
sumed in  the  same  furnace  in  which  the  body  is 
burned,  so  that  it  may  not  offend  the  nostrils  of 
the  most  skeptical  critic.  Some  crematories  have 
been  erected  in  the  very  heart  of  modern  cities, 
and  would  draw  no  attention  but  for  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  edifice.  Those  who  prefer 
not  to  witness  the  act  may  listen  to  the  sermon 
of  their  pastor  or  rabbi  in  comfortable  pews  or  a 
chapel,  while  they  are  protected  against  the  heat 
of  incineration  as  well  as  against  the  wind  and 
weather  of  open  burial  grounds.  Too  many 
meet  an  untimely  death  because  of  the  disease 
contracted  when  they  *  honor'  their  departed 
friends. 

ECONOMIC   ARGUMENTS. 

"  Cremation  merely  reaches  in  a  shorter  pe- 
riod the  same  final  result  as  burial.  Fleshy  parts 
of  the  corpse  decompose  in  the  earth  in  five  or 
ten  years  ;  during  the  whole  period  of  decom- 
position they  constitute  nothing  but  a  putrid 
mass  of  carrion.  Bones,  which  take  centuries  to 
crumble,  are  unceremoniously  cafted  from  one 
cemetery  to  another  when  necessity  compels 
their  removal,  and  increase  the  horror  of  death 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  identified  and 
claimed.  If  they  are  converted,  with  the  flesh, 
into  ashes  in  one  hour,  they  are  insured  against 
desecration.  The  volume  and  weight  of  bodies 
are  reduced  by  the  process  of  cremation  some 
95  per  cent.  If  ashes  were  placed  in  the 
grave  of  an  urn  cemetery,  as  occasionally  is 
done,  the  dead  would  leave  more  room  for  the 
living  than  their  intact  bodies  demand.  Two 
hundred  city  lots  are  now  required  to  bury  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  the  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons that  annually  die  in  Greater  New  York. 
We  probably  could  save  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  precious  lots  if  the  ashes  of  the 
seventy  thousand  were  placed  in  urn  cemeteries, 
preserved  in  niches  of  a  columbarium,  or  strewn 
on  the  waves  of  a  river.  As  cemeteries  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  the  municipality  would 
derive  an  income  from  the  lots  which  the  living 
then  would  use,  and  from  the  improvements 
they  would  make  upon  them. 

"  Another  important  advantage  would  accrue 
to  every  needy  mourner  in  saving  him  from  use- 
less extravagance.  He  incurs  at  present  the  ex- 
pense of  $50  at  least  for  a  plain  funeral ;    land 


values  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  preclude  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  burial.  The  expense  of  cre- 
mation is  $25  only,  and  could  be  largely  reduced 
if  the  custom  became  more  general. 

"  Let  our  intelligent  population  set  the  ex- 
ample, as  it  does  in  San  Francisco,  where  almost 
a  thousand  bodies  are  annually  cremated,  and 
the  ignorant  masses  will  be  sure  to  follow.  Con- 
sidering the  marvelous  progress  we  have  made 
in  every  other  direction,  it  is  strange  that  we 
have  failed  to  adopt  the  most  rational  means  for 
the  di^osition  of  dead  bodies.  We  hardly  are 
abreast  of  Homer's  contemporaries,  who  realized 
that,  however  well  a  cemetery  may  be  managed, 
corpses  can  do  harm  but  ashes  never  can.  True 
religion  does  not  and  never  can  teach  that  it  is 
godly  to  injure  those  we  leave  behind  when  we 
die." 


THE  RELATION  OF  OXYGEN  TO  ^lEART 

ACTIVITY. 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  an- 
nouncement, about  one  y  ^  ir  ago,  of  dis- 
coveries by  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  regarding  the  effect  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride (common  salt)  on  the  heart-beat  (see  Review 
OF  Reviews,  March,  1902,  pages  355-357).  Dr. 
David  J.  Lingle,  who  was  associated  with  Di. 
Loeb  in  this  investigation,  has  since  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments  that  seem  to  confirm 
to  a  remarkable  degree  what  is  now  known  among 
physiologists  as  the  sodium-chloride  theory. 
These  experiments  are  all  described  in  a  highly 
interesting  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Lingle  to 
the  November  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Physiology, 

An  independent  development  of  Dr.  Lingle's 
work,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  antici- 
pated by  other  physiologists,  was  his  discovery 
regarding  the  action  of  oxygen  gas  on  strips  of 
a  turtle's  heart.  His  own  account  of  his  obser- 
vations, as  embodied  in  the  paper  already  cited, 
is  as  follows  : 

"  If  heart  strips  are  subi^cted  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  oxygen  in  a  moist  chamber,  they 
show  certain  peculiarities  that  strikingly  reveal 
the  fundamental  importance  of  sodium  chloride 
in  heart-beat  phenomena.  If  a  strip  is  placed  in 
sodium  chloride  solution  until  it  beats  begin,  and 
then,  while  beating,  is  removed  to  a  moist  cham- 
ber containing  oxygen,  the  force  of  its  beats  is 
strengthened  and  the  rhythm  sustained.  In 
some  instances  beats  under  those  conditions 
lasted  seventy-two  hours,  and  apparently  stopped 
then  because  putrefaction  destroyed  the  strip. 
These  experiments  were  made  during  excessive- 
ly hot  weather,  and  if  putrefaction  could  have 
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been  prevented  the  strips  probably  would  have 
contracted  longer,  for  in  some  cases  the  lower 
fourth  of  a  strip  was  yellow  and  putrid  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  upper  part  ceased  beating. 

HEABT-BEATS   MAINTAINED    IN   OXYGEN   GAS. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  a  series 
of  rhythmic  beats  originated  under  the  influence 
of  a  bath  containing  a  single  salt  in  solution, 
and  this  is  sustained  in  pure  oxygen  gas  as  long 
as  rhythms  usuaMy  are  in  a  solution  with  a  mix- 
ture of  salts.  Such  an  experiment  shows  the  ex- 
ceptional position  held  by  sodium  chloride  among 
agents  that  originate  heart-beats,  for  treatment 
with  no  other  solution  of  a  single  salt  accom- 
plishes the  same  result.  It  also  may  be  consid- 
ered as  partially  confirming  one  side  of  Loeb's 
theory  as  to  the  action  of  sodium  chloride.  In 
the  experiment  described,  beats  are  only  started 
in  the  sodium  chloride  solution.  Had  the  heart 
strips  remained  in  this  they  would  have  stopped 
after  a  short  time.  But  the  withdrawal  from 
the  solution  while  beats  were  beginning  pre- 
vented the  development  of  the  unfavorable  stage 
produced  by  the  diffusion  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  sodium  chloride  into  the  strips,  and  when  this 
is  avoided  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  there  is  no 
sodium  chloride  standstill.  Air  has  the  same 
power  as  pure  oxygen,  but  its  influence  is  not  so 
marked.  In  the  experiments  made  with  strips 
taken  from  a  salt  solution  and  exposed  to  moist 
air,  the  contractions  were  always  much  smaller 
than  in  pure  oxygen.  Furthermore,  oxygen  gas, 
like  hydrogen  peroxide,  can  restore  beats  in 
strips  when  they  have  run  down  in  a  sodium 
chloride  solution.  If  a  strip  in  this  condition  is 
removed  from  the  sodium  chloride  solution,  and 
transferred  to  a  moist  chamber  full  of  oxygen 
gas,  a  latent  period  follows,  then  feeble  beats  re- 
appear which  gradually  grow  stronger  until  a 
maximum  is  reached,  and  this  is  sustained  for 
a  long  time.  The  whole  series  continues  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  in  some  instances,  longer.  In 
this  case  recovery  occurs  without  any  diffusion 
of  salts,  which  indicates  clearly  that  the  ordinary 
sodium  chloride  arrest  is  largely  due  to  a  lack 
of  oxygen." 

Summing  up  the  action  of  oxygen,  as  shown 
by  his  experiments,  Dr.  Lingle  says  : 

"  It  cannot  start  beats  when  sodium  chloride 
is  lacking.  Combined  with  sodium  chloride,  it 
increases  the  force  of  the  beats  and  lengthens 
the  duration  of  the  rhythm.  It  also  restores 
beats  in  strips  that  have  ceased  to  beat  in  a 
sodium  chloride  solution.  Oxygen  and  sodium 
chloride  together  can  maintain  beats  as  long  as 
a  mixture  of  salts,  provided  the  sodium  chloride 
does  not  act  for  too  long  a  time.     Oxygen  will 


also  improve  the  beats  of  strips  in  a  solution 
with  a  mixture  of  salts.  These  facts  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  rSle  of  salts  in  causing  strips 
to  beat,  and  they  modify,  in  some  respects,  the 
present  theories  explaining  the  rdle  of  salts  in 
such  cases.'' 


THE  SENSE-PERCEPTION  OF  INSECTS. 

LOKD  AVEBURY  contributes  one  of  his 
charming  studies  in  animal  intelligence  to 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  London.  It  is 
headed,  "  Can  Insects  Reason  ?  "  The  question 
really  considered  is  the  extent  of  sense-percep- 
tion possessed  by  insects.  Can  they  distinguish 
colors?  He  tested  bees  by  putting  honey  on 
different-colored  slips  of  paper,  and  after  each 
visit  of  the  bee  he  shifted  the  slips  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  bee  that  had  first  filled 
itself  with  honey  from  the  blue  slip,  on  its  re- 
turn sought  out  the  same  blue  slip,  though 
changed  in  place.  By  another  similar  experi- 
ment he  discovered  the  preference  of  the  bees 
for  the  several  colors.  He  found  that  the  bees 
had  a  marked  preference  for  blue,  then  white, 
then  successively  yellow,  green,  red,  and  orange. 

ants'    TASTE    IN    COLOBS. 

Yet  more  interesting  was  his  experiment  with 
ants : 

"I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  ants  were  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing  colors.  ...  It  occurred 
to  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  dislike  which  ants, 
when  in  their  nests,  have  of  light.  Of  course, 
they  have  no  such  dread  when  they  are  out  in 
search  of  food  ;  but  if  light  is  let  in  upon  a  nest, 
they  at  once  hurry  up  and  down  in  search  of 
dark  shelter,  where,  no  doubt,  they  think  they 
are  again  in  safety.  For  facility  of  observation 
I  used  to  keep  my  ants  in  nests  consisting  of  two 
plates  of  glass  about  ten  inches  square,  and  just 
so  far  apart  as  to  leave  the  ants  room  to  move 
about  without  touching  the  upper  plate.  I  then 
fastened  the  glasses  in  a  wooden  frame,  filled  up 
the  space  with  common  garden  earth,  and  left  a 
door  at  one  corner.  The  ants  then  entered  and 
excavated  chambers  and  galleries  for  themselves. 
I  kept  them  covered  up,  as  they  like  being  in 
the  dark,  but  by  uncovering  them  at  any  mo- 
ment I  could  see  exactly  what  was  passing  in 
the  nest.  If,  for  instance,  I  uncovered  any  of 
my  nests  excepting  one  part,  the  ants  soon 
collected  there.  I  then  procured  some  slips  of 
glass  of  different  colors  and  placed  them  over 
the  nest,  so  that  the  ants  could  go  under  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  violet  glass.  I  transposed  the 
glasses  from  time  to  time,  and  then  counted  the 
ants  under  each  color.     They  avoided  the  violet 
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in  the  most  marked  manner.  For  instance,  in 
one  series  of  twelve  observations  there  were  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  ants  under  the  red  glass  and 
only  five  under  the  violet,  though  to  our  eyes 
the  violet  looked  as  dark  or  darker  than  the  red. 
Evidently  the  colors  affected  them  differently." 

THEIB   PERCEPTION   OP   ULTRA-VIOLET   RAYS. 

Not  content  with  this  conclusion,  he  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  ants  perceived  or  felt  the  rays 
of  light  which  run  beyond  our  ken — the  ultra- 
violet rays,  as  they  are  called.  The  late  Mr. 
Paul  Bert  had  asserted  that  animals  saw  only 
the  same  rays  as  we,  no  more  and  no  less.  This 
was  Lord  Avebury's  experiment : 

"  There  are  some  liquids  which,  though  they 
are  transparent  to  the  visible  rays  of  light,  are 
opaque  to  those  which  are  beyond  the  violet — 
the  ultra-violet — rays  as  they  are  called.  Bi- 
chromate of  potash,  for  instance,  a  yellow  liquid, 
is  one  of  them.  Again,  bisulphite  of  carbon  is 
to  our  eyes  entirely  transparent  and  colorless. 
It  looks  just  like  water,  only  a  trifle  oily,  but  it 
has  the  remarkable  property  of  stopping  all 
ultra-violet  rays.  I  then  placed  flat  bottles  con- 
taining different  colored  fluids  over  the  ants,  and 
in  this  way  I  could  contract  them  with  another 
containing  bisulphide  of  carbon.  I  must  not,  of 
course,  occupy  your  time  with  the  details  of  all 
the  experiments  ;  1  will  only  allude  to  one  illus- 
tration. I  uncovered  a  nest,  and  over  one  part 
I  put  a  layer  of  water,  over  another  a  layer  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  over  a  third  a  layer  of 
violet  liquid  (ammonio-sulphate  of  copper).  To 
our  eyes,  the  ants  under  the  violet  liquid  were 
pretty  well  hidden.  On  the  contrary,  the 
water  and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  were  both 
quite  transparent,  and,  to  our  eyes,  identical. 
The  ants,  we  know,  would  desire  to  get  under  the 
darkest  part,  and  yet  under  such  circumstances 
they  always  went  under  the  layer  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  Evidently,  then,  though  it  seemed 
perfectly  transparent  to  us,  it  was  not  so  to  them. 
These  experiments,  then,  clearly  demonstrated 
that  they  were  able  to  see  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
which  are  quite  invisible  to  us." 

He  tried  similar  experiments  with  the  daph- 
nias,  and  with  similar  results.  He  concludes 
that  these  considerations  raise  the  reflection  how 
different  the  world  may  appear  to  other  animals 
from  what  it  does  to  us.  Between  the  forty 
thousand  vibrations  per  second  of  the  air  at 
which  sound  ceases  to  be  audible,  and  the  four 
hundred  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations  at 
which  light  begins  to  be  visible  to  our  retina, 
we  have  no  organ  of  sense  capable  of  receiving 
the  impression,  yet  between  these  two  any  num- 
ber of  sensations  may  exist. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  BECQUEREL  RATS. 

PROFESSOR  BECQUEREL,  of  Paris,  is  one 
of  the  famous  family  of  physicists,  three 
generations  of  whom  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  in  researches  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  phosphorescence.  Professor  Becquerel 
found  that  uranium  would  give  out  something 
similar  to  Rontgen  rays  when  he  kept  it  in  a  state 
of  phosphorescence  by  exposure  to  sunlight.  In 
his  experiments  in  taking  photographs  with  these 
rays  he  accidentally  found  out  that  uranium 
emitted  the  rays  even  when  it  was  not  phos- 
phorescing. This  scientist  established  by  some 
simple  experiments  then  that  the  emission  of 
this  radiation  is  a  property  of  the  uranium 
itself,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  any  previous 
stimulation. 

Professor  Joseph  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  tells  in  the  January  Harper's  of  the 
newest  marvels  discovered  by  the  physicists  in 
experiments  with  the  so-called  Becquerel  rays. 

A    VELOCITY   OF    120,000    MILES   A   SECOND. 

These  Becquerel  rays  partake  of  the  nature 
both  of  Rontgen  and  cathode  rays,  or  rather 
seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  these  two.  The  speed 
of  cathode  rays  has  been  measured  as  high  as 
70,000  miles  a  second,  when  the  rays  are  pro- 
duced by  sending  electrical  discharges  through 
a  vacuum.  The  velocity  of  the  rays  emitted 
from  uranium  is  much  higher,  while  Becquerel 
has  established  that  the  rays  emitted  by  a  sub- 
stance known  as  radium  travel  at  a  speed  of  over 
120,000  miles  per  second.  The  rays  themselves 
seem  to  consist  of  small  particles  called  corpus- 
cles, very  much  smaller  than  the  atoms  of  any 
known  substance,  charged  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, and  moving  at  the  almost  inconceivable 
rates  of  speed  described  above. 

THE   RESEARCHES   OF   THE   CURIES. 

Two  indefatigable  investigators  in  this  field 
have  recently  been  extracting  the  radium  from 
pitchblende.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Curie  have 
been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  qualities  of 
radium  in  pitchblende,  even  though  there  is  far 
less  of  the  sought-for  substance  than  there  is 
gold  in  sea  water.  This  has  been  done  by 
the  use  of  the  wonderfully  delicate  test  of 
radio-activity.  The  substances  exhibiting  radio- 
activity,— that  is,  substances  sending  out  these 
cathode  rays, — produce  an  electrical  conductivity 
in  gases.  Testing  by  this  property,  the  Curies 
found  it  possible  to  detect  quantities  of  radium 
and  other  substances  millions  of  times  less  than 
can  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  and  thou- 
sands of  times  less  even  than  can  be  detected  by 
spectrum  analysis.      Indeed,  of  the  three  sub- 
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stances  exhibiting  radio-activity  and  obtainable 
from  pitchblende, — radium,  polonium,  and  ac- 
tinum, — the  first  is  the  only  one  which  has  been 
detected  by  chemical  or  spectroscopic  means. 

The  radium  obtained  by  these  investigators 
from  pitchblende  exhibited  radio-activity  of  re- 
markable strength, — more  than  100,000  times 
that  of  uranium. 

WONDKBFUL   PBOPEBTIES   OF    BADIUH. 

Radium  emits  negatively  electrified  particles 
with  a  velocity  sometimes  approaching  that  of 
light.  "This  continued  emission  of  particles 
from  the  radium  of  course  implies  that  the 
radium  is  losing  mass  and  energy.  The  loss  of 
mass  is  exceedingly  small ;  from  the  results 
given  by  Curie  for  the  amount  of  negative  elec- 
tricity emitted  by  the  radium  it  follows  that  the 
loss  of  mass  would  only  amount  to  about  one- 
thousandth  of  a  milligram  in  a  million  years  for 
each  square  centimeter  of  surface.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  tremendous  velocity  with  which 
the  particles  are  projected,  the  amount  of  energy 
radiated  is  quite  an  appreciable  amount,  being 
suflScient,  if  converted  into  heat,  to  melt  in  a 
million  years  a  layer  of  ice  of  the  same  area  of 
the  radium  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
thick.  This  loss  of  energy  goes  on  without  in- 
termission, and  has  been  going  on — as  far  as  we 
know — for  whatever  number  of  millions  of  years 
the  radium  may  have  existed." 

RADIO-ACTIVITY    EVERYWHERE. 

Professor  Thomson,  in  the  course  of  recount- 
ing other  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  in- 
vestigators in  this  field,  mentions  the  feat  of 
Elster  and  Geitel  in  proving  that  substances 
could  be  made  radio-active  without  the  aid  of 
radium  or  thorium.  "  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
hang  them  up  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  very  large 
room,  and  charge  them  strongly  with  negative 
electricity ;  after  a  few  hours  they  become 
radio-active."  Photographs  have  been  taken 
with  the  rays  emitted  from  the  scrapings  of  a 
copper  rod  which  had  been  treated  in  this  way. 
In  fact.  Professor  Thomson  goes  on  to  say  tiiere 
is  radio-activity  all  around  us.  The  earth  itself 
is  negatively  electrified,  and  the  natural  electri- 
fication of  any  pointed  conductors  connected 
with  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  make  them  radio- 
active without  further  electrification.  Thus,  the 
points  of  lightning  conductors,  pointed  leaves, 
and  spines  of  trees  are  always  radio-active,  and 
it  has  been  lately  shown  that  freshly  fallen  rain 
is  so  too,  and  that  it  retains  this  property  for 
about  an  hour. 

Professor  Thomson  says  that  leaves  of  trees 
and  the  countless  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 


earth  which  are  radio-active  are,  in  fact,  cathodes 
discharging  cathode  rays  into  the  air.  "  Thus 
cathode  rays,  which  have  only  comparatively  re- 
cently  been  discovered,  and  then  by  the  help  of 
most  elaborate  apparatus,  are  in  all  probability 
so  widely  distributed  and  occur  so  frequently 
that  there  is  hardly  a  patch  of  ground  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  does  not  contain  an  active 
source  of  these  rays." 


FACTS  ABOUT  PARASITIC  WORMS. 

THE  habits  of  parasitic  worms  and  their  de- 
velopment from  the  egg  to  adult  life  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of 
biology. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Zoologischer  Anzetger^ 
Dr.  H.  von  Thering  contributes  to  the  literature 
of  this  subject  by  descriptions  of  new  parasites 
from  foreign  countries,  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  history  of  the  development  of  parasitic 
worms  based  upon  their  distribution  over  the 
world. 

A  parasitic  worm  may  remain  near  the  outer 
surface  of  the  animal  which  serves  as  host  or  it 
may  take  up  its  abode  within  the  digestive  cav- 
ity of  the  animal,  where  it  appropriates  food  di- 
gested and  prepared  for  the  nourishment  of  its 
host.  Dr.  von  Thering  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  this  class  of  internal  parasites. 

Among  the  families  of  worms  there  are  para- 
sitic and  non-parasitic  forms  which  are  related 
to  each  other  and  yet  show  great  diversity  of 
structure  according  to  the  degree  of  dependence 
upon  the  host,  for  among  the  worms  or  else- 
where, dependence  results  in  degeneration.  The 
worms  under  consideration  attain  their  adult 
form  in  some  vertebrate,  as  man,  the  pig,  rat, 
fish,  etc.,  and  have  reached  the  greatest  degree 
of  degeneration.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  with 
hooks  and  spines,  by  means  of  which  the  worm 
bores  into  the  flesh  and  holds  itself  firmly  m 
place.  The  digestive  organs  are  lacking,  and 
would  be  useless  if  present,  for  the  worm  floats 
in  a  solution  of  digested  food,  which  it  absorbs 
through  its  skin. 

VARIATIONS   IN  THE   PREY  OF  THE  SAME  PARASITE. 

Different  worms  prey  upon  different  animals, 
and  even  the  same  worm  preys  upon  a  different 
host  during  different  periods  of  its  development. 
For  example,  the  eggs  are  found  floating  in  the 
water  of  stagnant  ponds,  where  they  are  eaten  by 
small  crustaceans  or  by  water  insects.  Within 
the  digestive  tract  of  this  first  host  the  egg 
hatches,  and  the  worm  goes  through  the  early 
phases  of  its  development,  in  some  way  resisting 
the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  surrounding  it. 
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In  time  the  host  may  be  eaten  by  a  fish,  or  it  may 
be  swallowed  by  some  land  animal  while  drink 
ing,  and  when,  after  the  digestion  of  its  first  host, 
it   becomes  free  in  the  stomach  of   the  second 
host,  it  develops  to  its  perfect,  adult  form. 

The  necessity  for  two  different  hosts  makes 
life  very  uncertain  for  this  group  of  worms,  for 
the  eggs  may  escape  notice  and  not  be  eaten,  or 
the  necessary  insect  or  crustacean  may  not  be 
present  in  that  particular  pond,  and  even  if  the 
egg  is  taken  up  by  the  first  host,  it  must  still 
find  its  second  host  before  it  can  complete  its 
development. 

GEOGRAPHIC    DISTRIBUTION. 

On  this  account  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  these  parasites  reported  as  distributed  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  No  matter  to  what  ex- 
tent the  vertebrate  host  animal  might  have  wan- 
dered from  country  to  country  they  nor  their 
descendants  were  not  freed  from  their  parasites, 
for  the  lower  animals  serving  as  intermediate 
hosts  present  analogous  relations  all  over  the 
earth,  indicating  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
earth  conditions  were  similar  in  all  tliese  regions. 
If  new  parasites  appear  in  part  in  the  animals  of 
the  new  regions,  still  the  old  relations  remain 
unchanged  for  the  most  part.  This  is  especially 
true  in  South  America,  whose  parasites,  peculiar 
to  North  American  animals,  are  not  associated 
with  the  native  animals,  but  only  with  birds  and 
mammals  which  have*  invaded  the  country. 

The  fresh-water  fishes  of  South  America  have 
characteristic  parasites.  The  American  alligator 
has  no  parasite  in  common  with  the  alligator  of 
the  Old  World.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wolves, 
jackals,  dogs,  and  other  representatives  of  canis, 
whether  in  Germany,  Asia,  or  South  America, 
are  infested  with  the  same  group  of  worms,  in- 
dicating a  very  close  relationship  at  some  time. 

ANTIQUITY    OF   THE    WORMS. 

Islands  which  have  been  long  disconnected 
from  their  continents  show  the  fauna  which  they 
had  at  the  period  of  isolation  sometimes  un- 
changed and  sometimes  modified  under  the  in- 
fluence of  changed  conditions.  If  parasitic  worms 
occur  in  the  animals  of  the  islands  which  are 
also  found  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  neigh- 
boring continents,  then  the  age  of  the  group  of 
worms  must  date  back  to  a  period  preceding  the 
separation  of  the  islands. 

We  know  of  such  islands  cut  off  in  the  ter- 
tiary epoch,  and  in  the  Jurassic  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  parasites  found  here  are  related  to  old  groups 
already  well  developed  in  the  Mesozoic.     From 


the  general  distribution  and  relations  of  these 
worms,  it  seems  probable  that  they  represent  an 
old  group  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  the 
ancestral  mammals  existing  in  early  geological 
times  were  preyed  upon  by  representatives  of 
tfhe  chief  forms  of  parasites  of  the  present  day. 


CARAN  D'ACHE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

CARAN  D'ACHE  (Russian -for  "pencil"), 
whose  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the 
Figaro^  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  French 
caricaturist  of  the  day.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
Harmsworth^ 8  Magazine,  Mr.  J.  N.  Raphael,  writing 
on  "  Stories  Without  Words,"  describes  a  visit  to 
the  artist.  The  article  is  fully  illustrated  with 
most  amusing  reproductions  of  Caran  D'Ache's 
work,  both  cartoons  and  "  Stories  Without 
Words," — the  story  of  the  lazy  artist,  and  how 
he  soothed  his  irate  landlord  ;  the  story  of  the 
wily  seVpent's  practical  joke  upon  the  innocent 
Englishman  (Caran  d'Ache  would  be  lost  with- 
out the  Englishman),  and  the  story  of  the  fare 
who  was  in  a  hurry  and  the  Parisian  cabby  who 
was  not,  and  others. 

Caran  d' Ache's  real  name  is  Emmanuel  Poir^e, 
and  though  he  is  called  the  Sir  John  Tenniel  of 
Paris,  he  personally  is  little  known  to  the  Paris- 
ians. You  may  call  on  him  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  and  never  find  him  at  home.  Even 
if  you  succeed  in  getting  an  appointment  you  may 
ring  and  ring  before  getting  admittance  to  his 
erratic  household,  and  then,  perhaps,  be  received 
by  its  master  masquerading  as  a  footman  with 
broom  and  white  apron.  Caran  d'Ache  is  half 
Polish  and  half  French,  and  comes  of  a  line  of 
distinguished  soldiers.  His  serious  sketches — 
for  he  does  draw  some — are  exquisitely  accurate 
studies  of  Russian  and  French  military  Iffe.  But 
he  never  uses  a  model. 

"  I  am  absolutely  incapable  of  drawing  direct 
from  nature.  .  .  .  After  I  have  seen  my  model 
for  an  instant,  I  never  forget  a  single  detail  in 
the  dress  or  of  the  features,  even  though  I  do 
not  draw  them  till  ten  years  later." 

.  Caran  d'Ache  will  not  talk  politics,  but  he  is 
more  than  suspected  of  being  a  strong  French 
Jingo,  and  very  anti-English.  He  draws  a  thin- 
legged  Englishman  in  an  impossible  tourist  suit, 
and  big-footed,  big-toothed  Englishwomen. 

He  finds  human  attributes  in  most  animals, 
and  frequently  walks  round  the  Parisian  Zoo. 
But  largely  as  animals  figure  in  his  drawings, 
he  rarely  draws  a  cat, — he  detests  them. 

His  drawings  fetch  from  $(50  to  $100  each  ; 
he  is  very  rich,  and  lives  very  luxuriously. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

PROF.  J.  J.  THOMSON'S  interesting  scientific 
article* on  ^^Becquerel  Rays''  in  the  January 
Harper's  is  quoted  from  at  greater  length  in  another 
department.  Mr.  James  B.  Connolly,  who  has  become 
so  well  and  favorably  known  for  his  ability  to  put  into 
literature  the  salty  air  of  the  sailor's  life,  describes  in 
this  issue  **  Arctic  Whaling  of  To-day."  In  the  old  days 
it  was  a  matter  of  rowing  up  to  the  whale  in  small 
boats,  a  fearsome  approach,  "a  hand-harpoon  at  close 
range,  a  hjlrried  backing  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  when 
the  "  flurry '  should  be  on,  and  following  that,  if  they 
were  in  luck,  a  hazardous  tow  in  the  wake  of  the  en- 
raged whale,  with  a  final  tedious  trying-out  aboard 
ship.''  Killing  a  whale  to-day  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The  whaling  ship,  a  small  steamer,  follows  a  herd  of 
cetaceans,  sneaks  up  behind  them,  and  then  fires  a  har- 
poon from  a  harpoon-cannon  placed  in  the  bows  into  the 
biggest  animal  the  skipper  can  hit.  There  is  no  leaving 
the  steamer  at  all,  and  even  when  the  whale  is  killed 
the  ship's  tender,  an  iron  tug,  will  tow  the  carcass  to  a 
trjring-out  station  on  land  instead  of  leaving  that  opera- 
tion to  be  performed  aboard  the  whaler.  Mr.  Connolly 
gives  a  tremendously  spirited  account  of  a  modem 
whale-hunt  in  which  he  participated. 

AMERICAN  AND  CHINESE  CIVILIZATION. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  *^  Chinese  and  Western  Civ- 
ilization," the  popular  and  witty  Chinese  minister, 
Wu  Ting- Fang,  indulges  in  some  kindly  criticism  of 
American  manners.  Mr.  Wu  thinks  that  America, 
now  leading  the  world  in  material  progress,  may  easi- 
ly devote  too  much  time  and  energy  to  money  getting. 
He  does  not  believe  in  shortening  mealtime  to  lengthen 
business  hours,  or  in  turning  night  into  day.  He  makes 
the  statement  that  in  his  own  country  there  is  no  rec- 
ognition of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  that  greater 
importance  is  given  to  intellectual  superiority.  He  says 
a  scholar  and  gentleman  commands  greater  respect  than 
a  mere  millionaire,  and  that  the  aim  of  Chinese  educa- 
tion is  to  make  a  man  a  useful  and  desirable  member  of 
society.  He  doubts  whether  the  Americans  as  a  nation 
are  happier  than  the  Chinese.  While  Mr.  Wu  admits 
that  China  needs  some  reform  in  material  institutions, 
he  doubts  whether  the  impact  of  Western  upon  Chinese 
civilization  will  result  in  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  latter. 

Prof.  Albert  Mann,  of  Syracuse  University,  tells  of 
the  curious  species  of  plant  life,  the  diatoms,  which 
exist  in  countless  billions  from  the  polar  regions  to  the 
tropics,  wherever  a  constant  supply  of  water  is  found. 
The  beautiful  crystalline  designs  of  these  plants,  plants 
without  root,  stem,  leaf,  blossom  or  fruit,  are  shown 
in  photographs  of  microscopical  enlargements. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Eidd  has  a  short  philosophical  article 
on  **  The  Man  Who  Is  To  Come,"  in  which  he  examines 
into  the  Darwinian  law  as  applied  to  natural  selection 
in  its  most  important  forms  in  human  society.  There 
is  an  account  of  "  London's  Oldest  Art  Club,"  the  Lang- 
ham,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence,  a  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  by  John  R.  Spears,  and  a  number  of 
contributions  in  fiction,  with  the  customary  sumptuous 
illustrations  in  colors  as  well  as  in  black  and  white. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINu.. 

A  BRISK  description  of  "  Paris  Pawnshops,"  and 
esi)ecially  of  the  great  Mont-de-Pi4t6,  is  given  in 
the  January  Century  by  Cleveland  Moffett.  At  the 
Mont-de-P14t6,  in  Paris,  the  poor  woman  who  has  to 
pawn  her  shawl  or  the  workman  who  pledges  his  box  of 
tools  pays  no  interest  whatever,  but  merely  a  nominal 
charge  of  five  centimes,  not  one-twentieth  of  what  the 
operation  actually  costs  the  institution.  In  this  indi- 
rect way  the  rich  in  Paris  pay  for  the  poor,  and  it  is  a 
favorite  method  of  the  charitably  inclined  to  give  back 
to  the  poor  of  Paris  certain  articles  from  the  great  pub- 
lic pawnshop  store  which  might  be  regarded  as  of  first 
necessity,— shoes,  clothing,  bedclothing,  mattresses,  etc. 
Mr.  Moffett  contrasts  this  with  the  private  pawnshop 
industry  in  the  poorer  sections  of  London,  where,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  poor  are  often  called  upon 
to  pay  interest  on  petty  short-time  loans  at  the  rate  of 
500,  600,  or  even  1,000  per  cent. 

•    PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  TRUSTS. 

An  explanation  of  President  Roosevelt's  attitude  to- 
ward the  great  modem  combinations  of  capital  is  given 
by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  "  The  President  and  the  Trusts." 
As  is  the  rule  in  American  politics,  this  trust  issue 
came  from  public  opinion  to  President  Roosevelt,  and 
he  has  not  in  any  sense  created  or  shaped  the  issue.  He 
earned  the  ill-will  of  the  great  corporations  in  1900, 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  by  having  the 
Ford  Franchise  Tax  law  passed,  a  measure  which  Dr. 
Shaw  considers  a  perfectly  honest  plan  for  a  fair  tax  on 
the  great  business  combinations  of  New  York.  The 
corporations,  remembering  this,  succeeded  in  getting 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "shelved,"  apparently,  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. When  he  succeeded  President  McKinley,  he 
found  the  great  problem  of  "curbing"  the  trusts  before 
him,  and  his  first  message,  in  December,  1901,  dealt  at 
length  with  his  ideas  of  the  national  government's 
duty  in  this  field.  At  this  time  President  Roosevelt 
held  that  a  Constitutional  amendment,  giving  Congress 
jurisdiction  over  interstate  commerce  in  the  highest 
sense,  was  the  wise  thing.  He  proposed  to  create  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce,  and  he  insisted  always 
on  greater  publicity  for  the  operations  of  the  large  stock 
companies.  Nor  did  the  corporations  give  expression 
to  any  opposition  to  these  views.  It  was  after  the  Presi- 
dent's action  against  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
that  they  began  their  hue  and  cry,  through  chosen  or- 
gans, against  the  President's  programme.  As  to  the 
Northern  Securities  case.  Dr.  Shaw  explains  that  when 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  complained  that  the  great 
railway  merger  was  illegal,  the  President  naturally  re- 
ferred that  question  to  Attorney-Greneral  Knox,  who  said 
it  was  illegal.  Then' there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
proceed  against  the  incorporators.  The  President  is 
not  in  any  sense  an  enemy  of  great  business  enterprises, 
but  his  whole  record  shows  that  he  believes  his  execu- 
tive duty  is  to  enforce  the  laws  as  he  finds  them.  "  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  position  on  the  question  of  trusts  and 
combinations  of  capital  should  be  reassuring  to  all  men 
engaged  in  lawful  business  enterprises,  and  they  should 
gladly  give  his  views  and  policies  their  hearty  support, 
knowing  that  what  may  be  called  the  Roosevelt  posl- 
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tion  is  the  one  safeguard  against  undiscriminating  at- 
tacks upon  the  part  of  sincere  though  unwise  masses 
of  men,  led  either  by  demagogues  or  by  honest  fanatics 
and  agitators." 

THE  SUGAR  TRUST. 

There  is  a  well-informed  article  in  the  series  on  **The 
Great  Business  Combinations  of  To-day,'*— Mr.  Franklin 
Clarkin's  description  of  *^The  So-called  Sugar  Trust.'' 
He  shows  how  this  industry  of  refining  sugar  is  identi- 
fied with  a  single  family,  the  Havemeyers.  The  present 
head  of  the  family,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  is  in  supreme 
control  of  an  industry  which,  under  his  administra- 
tion, has  increased  the  annual  output  from  a  single 
plant  of  the  trust,  the  original  Havemeyer  refinery  in 
Brooklyn,  from  800,000  barrels  per  year  to  5,000,000,— 
nearly  a  third  of  all  produced  from  cane  in  America. 
The  pride  of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  its  head  is  that  the 
margin  of  profit  between  the  raw  sugar  and  the  refined 
has  been  reduced,  and  the  official  tables  of  prices  do 
show  that  the  average  margin  is  lower  than  before  the 
trust,  and  even  lower  than  the  average  of  the  four  years 
in  the  course  of  which  refineries  were  going  into  bank- 
rutptcy.  *^  A  slightly  lessened  margin  is  its  footprint. 
While  advancing  and  depressing  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer as  it  saw  fit,  and  paying  dividends  on  increasing 
capitalization,  it  was  not,  in  the  long  run,  enjoying  the 
difference  between  what  was  paid  for  raw  and  what  was 
charged  for  refined.  Fear  of  competition,  actual  con- 
flict to  overcome  those  who  were  striving  after  the  same 
gain,  may  have  been  the  impelling  cause, — pi*obably  it 
was  ;  yet  the  result  was  what  it  is,  and  ought  to  bear 
a  little  on  the  trust  problem  in  general." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  is  a  very  readable  article  telling  of  the  mod-  ' 
ern  appearance  and  manners  of  *^  The  Old  Route 
to  Orleans,"— of  the  still  surviving  boat  traffic  on  the 
great  Mississippi,- by  Mr.  Willis  Gibson,  in  the  January 
ScrilmeT''8,  The  glory  of  the  forties  and  fifties  in  Mis- 
sissippi steamboating  has  departed,  but  Mr.  Gibson  says 
that  there  is  still  a  very  important  and  highly  pictur- 
esque scheme  of  steamboat  transportation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi of  to-day,  and  "he  thinks  it  likely  that  it  will 
never  grow  less.  The  great  river  in  its  southern  third 
is  so  uncertain  in  its  course,  and  the  country  on  either 
side  of  it  is  so  unfavorable  to  railroad-building,  that 
there  will  always  be  a  great  deal  for  the  steamboats  to 
do  in  serving  the  plantations  in  this  rich  bottom  coun- 
try. St.  Paul  is  the  official  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  now,  and  there  is  a  thriving  traffic,  both 
above  and  below  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  below  St.  Louis 
that  the  Mississippi  has  but  little  to  fear  from  the  rail- 
road. There  is  but  one  bridge  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans,— that  at  Memphis. 

THE  PAVILION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Margarita  S.  Gerry  tells  of  the  jiavilion  for  the  blind 
in  the  Congressional  Library.  The  Government  is  the 
chief  benefactor  of  this  Congressional  Library  adjunct 
for  the  comfort  of  the  blind,  and  the  Government,  too, 
has  given  a  perpetual  fund  of  $250,000  to  endow  the 
publishing  house  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  does  most 
of  the  printing  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  This  is  a 
very  important  piece  of  national  aid  for  the  affiicted, 
because  the  great  cost  of  books  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  education  of  blind  people.  The  pavilion 
was  established  in  the  administration  of  John  Russell 


Young,  when  a  few  blind  people  begged  that  there 
might  be  a  room  set  apart  for  their  use,  where  the  few 
books  written  in  the  blind  type,  then  on  the  shelves, 
could  be  collected.  Mr.  Young  assented  immediately, 
and  the  60  volumes,  which  were  all  the  library  con- 
tained, of  books  printed  for  the  blind,  were  placed  in 
an  attractive  room  on  the  ground  fioor.  Since  that 
time,  by  small  appropriations  and  private  giftis,  the 
number  has  swelled  to  500  volumes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Scritmefi^B  Maga- 
zine for  the  New  Year  is  the  serial  beg^n  in  this  num- 
ber on  **  English  Court  and  Society  in  the  Eighties.'* 
This  picture  of  the  manners  of  fashionable  and  royal 
England  of  twenty  years  ago  is  given  in  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  King  Waddington,  a  daughter  of  a  president  of 
Columbia  College,  and  the  wife  of  William  Henry 
Waddington,  ambassador  from  France  at  th6  Court  of 
St.  James  from  1888  to  18d8.  The  letters,  evidently 
written  to  members  of  Madame  Waddington's  family 
in  America,  are  as  keen,  as  human,  and  as  quaint  in 
their  characterization  of  the  English  court  and  society 
as  a  Pepys'  Diary. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  January  Cosmopolitan  begins  with  an  article 
on  ^^Pierpont  Morgan,  His  Advisers  and  His 
Organization,"  by  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the  editor 
of  the  magazine.  In  describing  the  way  Mr.  Morgan 
works,  Mr.  Walker  is  struck  by  the  easy  accessibility 
of  the  great  financier  in  his  office  at  the  comer  of  Broad 
and  Wall  streets.  *^  There  are  chief  clerks  in  many 
establishments  who  surround  themselves  with  more 
safeguards  and  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  Mr. 
Morgan.  The  general  public  come  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  desk  and  stand  separated  only  by  a  glass 
partition."  Mr.  Walker  says  the  men  of  New  York 
who  stand  closest  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  large  affairs  are 
Mr.  Greorge  F.  Baker,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank ;  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern 
Railroad ;  Mr.  Clement  A.  Griscom,  president  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  ;  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Steele,  another  partner. 

NATIONAL  AID  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  Hon.  Walter  P.  Brownlow,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  an  article  entitled  ^^  National  Aid  to 
Road  Improvement,"  describes  the  plan  outlined  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  himself  to  promote  a 
permanent  improvement  of  the  public  highways  of  the 
country.  He  believes  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  national  government  to  do  this  work  under  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  that  Congress  should 
"  promote  the  general  welfare"  and  "establish  post  of- 
fices and  post  roads."  Mr.  Brownlow's  bill  provides 
that  the  Government  shall  contribute  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  any  given  highway  when  the  road  is  built  in 
cooperation  "with  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof." 

A  SKETCH  OF  RUSSELL  SAGE. 

In  the  sketches  of  "Captains  of  Industry,"  the  most 
striking  in  this  number  is  Mr.  Robert  N.  Burnett's  of 
Russell  Sage.  He  says  that  the  amount  of  Mr.  Sage's 
wealth  is  a  mystery  in  Wall  Street,  but  the  general 
belief  is  that  he  is  worth  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 
His  great  business  is  that  of  a  money-lender.  Only  two 
or  three  of  the  greatest  banks  in  New  York  City  now 
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have  more  money  out  **  on  call  ^  than  has  Mr.  Sage.  In 
addition  to  the  $20,000,000  which  he  puts  out  in  this  way, 
he  employs  130,000,000  in  time  loans,  and  another  $20,- 
000,000  to  $40,000,000  is  invested  in  high-grade  bonds  and 
stocks.  Mr.  Sage  was  born  in  1815,  began  his  career  as 
a  clerk  in  a  general  country  store,  then  moved  to  Troy, 
and  at  twenty  bought  out  his  employer,  who  ran  a  still 
larger  store.  He  was  in  Congress  as  a  member  from  the 
Troy  district  just  before  the  war,  and  after  leaving 
political  life,  came  to  New  York  and  increased  an  al- 
ready considerable  fortune  by  getting  liberal  land  grants 
from  the  Western  States  and  buying  up  the  third-mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  afterward 
reorganized  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  1876.  With  Com- 
modore Garrison,  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  made  a  thorn 
in  the  fiesh  of  J$by  Gould  and  the  Wabash  system. 
When  Mr.  Gould  bought  out  the  Missouri  Pacific  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sage,  and  the  two  were 
identified  together  in  most  of  their  prominent  opera- 
tions from  that  day  on.  Mr.  Sage,  while  not  so  brilliant 
as  Jay  Grould,  was  the  more  cautious  and  evenly  bal- 
anced. He  cares  nothing  for  luxuries,  is  an  agreeable 
conversationalist,  talking  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  and 
his  chief  recreation  is  with  his  pets,  and  especially  his 
horses.  ' 

M'CLURE'S. 

MR.  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER  has  been  to  the 
mine  regions,  making  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  facts  of  the  intimidation  of  non-union  workers  dur- 
ing the  great  strike.  In  the  January  McClure's  he 
gives,  under  the  title  "  The  Right  to  Work,"  a  detailed 
history  of  a  number  of  instances  of  actual  intimidation, 
varying  from  boycotting  and  hanging  in  efligy  to  out- 
right murder.  The  score  of  cases  he  describes  are,  he  says, 
typical,  and  he  affirms  that  he  could  * '  fill  a  whole  number 
of  this  magazine  with  other  narratives  of  like  incidents." 
Mr.  Baker  says  that  seventeen  thousand  men  were  at 
work  in  the  mines  before  the  strikers  returned,  and  that 
more  than  seven  thousand  of  these  were  old  employees, 
long  resident  in  the  communities  where  they  worked, 
with  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  there  existing. 
Of  the  remaining  ten  thousand,  i>art  was  made  up  of 
workers  recruited  from  one  section  of  the  coal  fields 
into  another, — men  who  dared  not  work  in  their  home 
villages,  but  ventured  emplo3rment  at  collieries  where 
they  were  not  personally  known, — and  part  consisted  of 
men  having  no  special  knowledge  of  mining,  recruited 
from  neighboring  farms  or  more  distant  cities. 

ABCHIBALD  FORBES'  GREAT  ^^BEAT." 

Mr.  Greorge  W.  Smalley,  in  writing  of  **  English  Men 
of  Letters,"  selects  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  as  the  Eng- 
lish journalist  best  entitled  to  rank  as  a  man  of  letters. 
The  one  feat  which.  In  Mr.  Smalley's  opinion,  placed 
Forbes  at  the  head  of  his  profession  came  in  the.  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877.  Although  seven  of  the  Czar's 
couriers  failed  to  get  through  Shipka  Pass,  Forbes  did 
it,  and  after  giving  the  Czar  his  information  and  being 
complimented  on  his  skill  and  daring,  Forbes  rode, 
without  stopping  for  rest,  one  hundred  miles  to  Bucha- 
rest. **  He  arrived  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  had 
been  three  days  and  nights  either  in  the  saddle  or  in  the 
Shipka  trenches,  under  fire,  without  sleep,  often  with- 
out food.  ^I  was  dead  tired,'  said  Forbes,  from  whose 
lips  I  had  this  story.  *  Not  a  word  of  my  dispatch  was 
written,  and  I  had  news  for  which  I  knew  the  world 
was  waiting— news  on  which  the  fate  of  an  empire  and 


the  fortunes  of  half  Europe  depended.  And  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  or  sit  up  in 
the  chair  into  which  I  had  dropped.'  *  What  did  you 
do?'  *I  told  the  waiter,'  answered  Forbes,  'to  bring 
me  a  pint  of  dry  champagne,  unopened.  I  took  the 
cork  out,  put  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  my  mouth, 
drank  it  with  all  the  fizz,  sat  up,  and  wrote  the  four 
columns  you  read  next  morning  in  the  Daily  Newa,^ 
As  a  piece  of  literature,  the  four  columns  were  of  a  high 
order.  As  a  piece  of  news,  they  were  one  of  the  greatest 
*  beats'  ever  known." 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

AN  excellent  picture  of  the  real  life  of  a  working 
woman  in  a  great  city  is  given  by  Mrs.  V  an  Vorst's 
article,  "  The  Woman  That  Toils,"  in  the  January  Every- 
body's. Mrs.  Van  Vorst  went  to  Chicago,  took  up  her 
abode  in  a  tenement,  and  worked  at  six  dollars  a  week 
in  a  great  clothing  factory,  then  in  a  picture-framing 
establishment,  and  finally  in  a  box  and  label  factory. 

Juliet  W.  Tompkins  tells  of  "The  Personality  of 
Helen  Gould,"  and  of  the  intolerable  deal  of  begging 
letters  that  come  to  Miss  Grould's  house  with  unfailing 
regularity.  Something  like  a  thousand  petitions  are 
opened  by  her  secretAry  every  week.  Once  she  had  a 
list  made  of  the  crop  of  a  sample  week  to  mail  as  a  pro- 
test to  subsequent  applicants.  The  list  started  with  a 
request  for  $1,000,000  to  found  a  colony  in  Cuba,  went 
on  with  231  requests  for  money,  91  for  loans,  149  for 
sums  to  raise  mortgages,  5  offers  to  sell  manuscripts,  7 
were  anxious  to  name  their  little  girls  Helen  G.,  one 
longed  for  $500,  with  which  to  erect  a  monument  to  a 
parent,  4  modest. young  women  would  like  help  toward 
their  trousseau  (one  suggesting  $2,000  as  a  neat  and  ap- 
propriate sum),  18  were  crank  letters,  and  S2  requests 
for  interviews.  In  all,  the  seven  days  showed  1,303  let- 
ters, each  asking  something.  But  863  of  the  writers 
specified  the  sums  desired,  and  these  alone,  if  obliged, 
would  have  relieved  Miss  Gould  of  $1,548,503. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ogden  recounts  some  "  Tragedies  of  Steam- 
boat Histories  "  of  the  glorious  Mississippi  days,  when  a 
steamboat  was  a  gold  mine  and  a  pilot  a  dictator  ;  in 
the  series  '*  Great  Days  in  Great  Careers,"  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis  goes  through  that  incident  with  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  when  the  nullification  and  secession  schemes 
of  Calhoun  were  withered  by  the  general's  fierce  disap- 
probation ;  and  a  very  frank  article  by  David  Graham 
Phillips  gives  the  inside  history  of  the  events  which  led 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  becoming  Vice-President,  and  then, 
by  the  tragedy  at  Buffalo,  President. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

A  GOOD  pictuie  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  drawn  in 
the  January  Frank  Le8lie''8  by  Mr.  J.  Swift 
McNeill,  M.P.,  an  Irish  Nationalist  member.  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill describes  the  colonial  secretary  as  a  man  of  medium 
size,  somewhat  slightly  built,  with  legs  too  short  in  pro- 
portion to  his  frame.  On  the  theory  that  every  human 
face  suggests  some  species  of  animal,  Mr.  McNeill  finds 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  looks  like  a  fox,  especially  in  the 
profile.  "  He  has  a  high  forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  well- 
chiseled  features,  a  mouth  expressive  of  g^'eat  deter- 
mination, and  large,  dark-blue,  luminous,  and  some- 
what cruel  eyes.  His  face,  which  seems  pallid  in  its 
color  at  a  distance,  has  when  one  looks  at  it  closely,  an 
unhealthy  yellow  hue,  which  perhaps  is  made  more 
strikingly  apparent  by  the  coal-black  color  of  his  thick 
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and  luxuriant  hair.  As  one  looks  at  Mr.  Chamberlain 
casually,  one  would  guess  his  age  to  be  about  five-and- 
fifty,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  1876  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  a  man  of  the  mature  age  of  forty  years,  who  had 
already  enjoyed  a  civic  career  of  great  distinction  and 
had  made  a  large  fortune  in  trade." 

PEARY'S  HUNTING  NEAR  THE  POLE, 

A  well-illustrated  article  by  Commander  Robert  E. 
Peary  describes  "Hunting  on  the  Great  Ice."  Com- 
mander Peary's  photographs  are  especially  clear  and 
varied,  and  of  themselves  give  as  excellent  an  idea  as 
may  be  had  of  the  scenes  which  confront  a  hunter  in  the 
great  Arctic  wilderness.  The  musk-ox  is  one  of  the 
most  important  animals  in  the  hunting  of  the  searcher 
after  the  North  Pole.  The  Peary  expedition  killed  in 
the  .past  four  years  something  like  850  musk-oxen,  some 
of  them  as  far  north  as  88  deg.  89  min.  The  musk-oxen 
feed  in  herds  of  from  five  to  more  than  twenty,  and  are  an 
easy  prey  to  the  modern  rifie,  as  they  do  not  run  far. 
The  meat  is  as  good  as  any  beef,  and  the  skin  is  used  for 
bedding.  The  reindeer,  too,  is  slaughtered  by  explorers 
by  hundreds,  and  is  easy  to  kill.  So  far  as  sport  is  con- 
cerned, the  polar  bear  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Arctic  fauna,  but  Commodore  Peary  tells  us  that  when 
hunted  in  the  native  way  with  dogs  there  is  scarcely 
more  excitement  in  the  killing  of  Arctic  bear  than  in 
the  killing  of  reindeer  or  musk-ox.  If  the  bear  is  not 
too  old,  Commander  Peary  assures  us  that  the  meat  is 
very  rich  and  palatable,  particularly  when  eaten  raw 
and  frozen. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Lorenz,  an  account  of  the  great 
poultry  establishments  of  America  in  "  The  Great  Amer- 
ican Barnyard,"  by  F.  J.  Haskin,  and  a  study  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Crane  the  CMstor. 


LIPPmCOTT'S. 

A  WRITER  in  the  January  LippincotVa  challenges 
the  theory  of  Mrs.  John  Lane,  advanced  in  a  re- 
cent Fortnightly  Rei>teWj  that  "  housekeeping  in  Eng- 
land costs  as  much,  is  less  convenient,  and  altogether 
becomes  more  difiicult  for  the  mistress,  than  in  Boston 
or  New  York.  The  LippiTicotVs  writer  goes  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  relative  cost  of  New  York  and  London  living, 
and  shows  that  her  experience  was  that  "we  spent 
about  the  same  sum  in  America  for  ourselves  alone  as 
we  do  now  in  England  when  keeping  house  with  two 

servants.  America  gave  me  a  life  of  wide  individual 
horizon,  of  large  income,  of  greater  expenditure  and 

temptation  to  spend  ;  England  is  the  land  of  home  and 
heart  interests,  of  smaller  incomes,  and  of  less  incentive 
to  spend." 

J.  G.  Rosengarten  estimates  the  infiuence  of  Benja- 
min Franklin's  visit  to  Germany  in  1766,  in  bringing 
Germany  to  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  in  the  struggle  with  England  ;  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  short  pieces  of  fiction  and  verse,  and  a  complete 
novel,  "  The  New  Heloise,"  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crownin- 
shield. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

A  SKETCH  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  late 
Herr  Krupp  and  an  article  on  "  Our  Industrial 
Invasion  of  Canada,"  published  in  the  January  World's 
Worh,  are  reviewed  in  another  department.  Mr.  Lewis 
Nixon,  the  famous  shipbuilder,  discusses  "  The  Battle- 
ship of  the  Future,"  and  how  naval  warfare  will  proba- 


bly change.  JFIe  points  out  that  one  possibility  makes 
any  prophecy  about  future  naval  fighting  hazardous. 
This  is  the  chance  that  some  better  agents  than  coal  in 
the  steaming  engine  will  be  discovered  for  propelling 
fighting  ships.  The  stowing  of  machinery  and  coal  now 
control  the  construction  of  our  ships.  Mr.  Nixon  says 
that  after  all  the  talk  about  prog^ress  in  shipbuilding, 
the  battleships  have  not  changed  essentially  in  the  past 
generation.  It  is  merely  the  trimming  and  the  slightly 
altered  shape  that  show  changes.  There  fc  little  agree- 
ment among  naval  authorities  as  to  important  changes 
coming  in  the  future.  One  essential  defect  in  ordnance 
now  is  that  the  life  of  a  g^n  is  only  about  seventy-flve 
discharges.  The  best  minds  in  this  field  are  working  on 
a  new  form  of  gun  in  which  the  energy  of  the  charge  is 
imparted  almost  wholly  to  the  p^jectile.  Mr.  Nixon 
says  the  most  important  factor  now  influencing  naval 
building  is  the  submarine  boat.  He  contends  that  to- 
day the  submarine  boat  is  less  an  experimental  vessel 
than  the  battleship,  and  is  practically  a  perfect  type  of 
its  class.  The  Holland.^  he  says,  does  successfully  what- 
ever a  submarine  boat  could  be  expected  to  do. 

CONDUCTING  A  NEWSPAPER  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand.  describes  "  Conducting  a 
Russian  Newspaper,"  and  shows  how  a  man  who  wants 
to  establish  a  newspaper  in  Russia  may  have  to  wait 
ten  years  for  permission.  A  government  concession 
must  be  obtained,  which  requires  time  and  money,  and 
a  deposit  must  then  be  made  with  the  government,  and 
every  newspaper  must  have  a  "responsible  "  editor  and 
publisher  especially  confirmed  by  the  High  Press  Ad- 
ministration. If  the  concession  is  annulled,  both  the 
editor  and  publisher  lose  forever  the  right  of  issuing  or 
writing  for  any  similar  publication.  This  writer  says 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  in  Russian 
journalism  shows  that  if  a  paper  succeeds  it  will  be 
suppressed ;  if  it  is  not  suppressed  it  must  forego  suc- 
cess. There  are  two  classes  of  newspapers, — censor- 
free  and  censored.  The  censor-free  papers  are  prohibited 
from  publishing  columns  and  columns  of  legitimate 
news  and  many  specific  items,  but  after  all  enjoy  more 
latitude  than  the  censored  papers. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ogg,  in  writing  on  "  The  Proportion  of  City 
and  Country  Population,"  finds  reasons  for  believing 
that  our  cities  have  reached  their  greatest  proportionate 
growth,  and  that  henceforth  the  country  will  relatively 
gain  rather  than  lose.  If  we  are  to  have  anything  like 
the  population  predicted  by  such  writers  as  Professor 
Hart,  of  Harvard,  who  thinks  the  Mississippi  Valley 
alone  is  capable  of  supporting  850,000,000  people  in  com- 
fort, the  cult  of  farmers  must  increase  to  supply  food- 
stuffs. The  change  in  agricultural  methods,  the  growth 
of  intensive  farming,  will  be  the  rule  of  the  future; 
small  farms,  economically  administered,  will  supplant 
the  worn-out  estates,  and  all  this  will  mean  an  increase 
of  rural  population. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  a  very  pleasant  New  Year  greeting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  the 
editor,  discus.ses  "Cosmopolitanism  in  Magazine  Pub- 
lishing," and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
greater  American  magazines  disclaim  any  special  sphere 
of  influence,  and  fear  the  provincial  note.  Of  the  At- 
lantie,  which  from  its  home  and  name  is  apt  to  sufifer 
some  suspicion  of  a  dominion  chiefly  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  New  England,  he  says  that  60  per  cent,  of 
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the  817  oontribntions  last  year  came  from  outside  of 
New  England,  and  that  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  its 
present  circulation  is  likewise  outside  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Perry  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  Poe's  canny  publish- 
ing abilities.  Mr.  Patterson  had  invited  Poe  to  become 
editor  of  a  new  magazine,  to  be  published  at  Oquawka, 
ni.,  which  had  excellent  mail  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, which  Mr.  Patterson  explained.  "But  Poe,  while 
assenting  to  the  proposition,  and  incidentally  borrow- 
ing from  his  new  publisher  150  on  account,  balks  at 
that  ominous  word,  *  Oquawka.'  '  I  submit  to  you,'  he 
replies,  *  whether  it  would  not  pay  us  to  put  on  our 
title  page  "  Published  simultaneously  at  New  York  and 
St  Louis,"  or  something  equivalent.' " 

THE  WAB  AGAINST  DISEASE. 

"The  War  Against  Disease, ""  by  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  Winsn 
low,  traces  the  revolutionary  progress  of  the  med- 
ical methods  ip  dealing  with  smallpox,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  consumption  during  the  jxast  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Winslow  says  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  per- 
fectly preventable  disease,  even  if  it  is  not  true,  as  one 
zealous  sanitarian  maintains,  that  "for  every  case  of 
typhoid  fever  some  one  should  be  hanged.'*  Yet  such 
great  cities  as  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton are  famishing  their  citizens  with  polluted  river 
water  containing  the  germs  of  this  deadly  plague.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1898  more  than  seven  thousand  men  and 
women  died  in  the  three  cities  above  mentioned  of 
typhoid  fever.  "  Allowing  for  all  other  possible  causes, 
it  is  certain  that  more  than  half  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  death  solely  by  the  corruption  or  the  Inca- 
pacity of  those  municipal  officials  who  permitted  the 
conditions  of  the  existing  water  supplies.'' 

There  is  begun  in  this  issue  of  the  Atlantic  an  auto- 
biography of  John  T.  Trowbridge,  who  shares,  accord- 
ing to  the  editor,  "  with  Professor  Norton  only  among 
living  men  the  honor  of  contributing  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  new  magazine." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  articles  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
December  reviewing  President  Roosevelt's  first 
year  in  office,  and  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  by  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Reed  in  the  same  number,  have  been  noticed 
in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 
In  this  issue  there  are  also  two  articles  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  the  trust  problem ;  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach 
writes  on  "  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Trusts,"  while 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  attempts  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  is  Publicity?"  Mr.  Auerbach 
sets  forth  certain  objections  to  the  President's  proposi- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment.  These  objections 
are  chiefly  summed  up  in  the  argument  that  the  abrupt 
transition  of  the  control  of  the  country's  commercial  in- 
terests frpm  the  State  to  the  national  Congress  would 
be  a  fatal  shock  to  those  interests,  since  it  w^ould  de- 
prive them  of  "the  security  of  Stv*te  refuge," and  would 
have  a  tendency  to  wipe  out  State  lines  altogether.  In 
Mr.  Auerbach's  opinion,  no  emergency  now  exists  which 
would  justify  such  an  overturning  of  our  institutions. 
The  evils  in  trusts  that  have  been  pointed  out  can  be 
remedied  in  great  part  by  legislation  without  resorting 
'  to  constitutional  amendment. 

Some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  that  may 
profitably  be  followed  by  Congress  in  legislating  on  the 
trust  question  are  offered  by  Professor  Adams,  who 


recommends  that  any  law  designed  to  secure  publicity 
should  confer  upon  the  bureau  intrusted  with  its  ad- 
ministration power  to  prescribe  a  legal  form  of  accounts 
for  all  concerns  coming  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  that 
accounting  officers  should  be  made  personally  respon- 
sible for  all  reports  submitted  by  them. 

ELECTTRICITY  AS  A  RAILROAD  MOTIVE  POWER. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  w^ho  is  an  expert  mechani- 
cal engineer,  contributes  to  this  number  an  instructive 
paper  on  "Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power  on  Trunk 
Lines."  Mr.  Vaiiderbilt's  conclusion  is,  that  w^hile,  from 
the  engineering  point  of  view,  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
use  electricity  as  the  motive  power  on  trunk  lines,  from 
the  financial  point  of  view  it  is  as  yet  an  impossibility, 
except  under  certain  conditions,  chief  among  which  are 
exceptionally  favorable  location  of  the  road  for  increas- 
ing the  density  of  the  traffic  and  the  ability  to  increase 
rates  along  with  an  increase  in  conveniences  afforded 
to  passengers.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  regards  as  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  certain  improvements  which  would 
decrease  the  fuel  cost  in  electric  traction,  such  as  the 
successful  working  of  oil  engines  in  large  units,  or  in- 
ventions that  would  reduce  the  line  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  improvements  that  would  produce  equal  effi- 
ciency may  be  imagined  for  steam  locomotives. 

MUSIC  IK  AMERICA. 

Mr.  David  Bispham  writes  hopefully  of  the  progress 
of  music  as  a  factor  in  our  national  life.  He  says :  "  Not 
to  all  is  it  given  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  higher 
flights  of  music ;  but  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing 
with  education,  until  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  America 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  its  appreciation  of 
the  art  to-day.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  this, 
true  it  is  that  we  want  only  the  best  in  science,  archi- 
tecture, literature,  the  decorative  arts,  and  music  ;  and 
in  music  we  are  rapidly  reaching  a  point  when  it  will 
cease  to  be  considered  among  amusements,  or  treated 
as  such  by  the  majority." 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  WOMAN. 

In  an  interesting  survey  of  the  improvement  of  the 
legal  status,  of  woman  in  the  past  half-century.  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony  makes  the  assertion  that  women  do 
not  enjoy  one  privilege  to-day,  beyond  those  ^possessed 
by  their  foremothers,  which  was  not  demanded  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Stanton  in  the  early  years  of  her  leadersMp  in 
the  reform  movement. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  ANTI-IMPERIALISTS. 

In  a  sort  of  anti-imperialist  confession  of  faith,  Mr. 
Erving  Winslow  candidly  avows  the  hope  of  his  breth- 
ren of  that  persuasion  "that  in  Hawaii  where  there  is 
chaos,  and  in  Porto  Rico  where  discontent  is  rapidly 
spreading,  the  conditions  will  so  develop  that  these 
*  possessions,'  which  are  only  burdens  to  our  country 
and  a  menace  in  case  of  foreign  complications,  may  be 
alienated." 

THE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  Marrion  Wilcox  discusses  the  attitude  of  the 
Cuban  people  toward  r  the  United  States,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  pending  reciprocity  treaty.  He  seems 
convinced  that  the  disposition  of  most  Cubans  at  the 
present  time  is  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  proposed 
arrangement.  One  point  that  he  makes  is  quite  new, 
we  imagine,  to  most  Americans.  It  is  believed  in  Cuba, 
at  least,  that  the  new  republic  will  be  able  to  pay  her 
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own  way,  without  asking  any  favors  from  the  United 
States.  Exceptional  and  temporary  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  national  funds  since  May 
20,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilcox  remarks,  there  is  nothing  like 
ready  money,  with  or  without  explanations,  to  inspire 
self-confidence. 

PHILIPPINE  RAILROAD-BUILDING  AS  A  MILITARY 

MEASURE. 

Capt.  John  M.  Palmer,  U.S.A.,  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  encircling  the  island  of  Luzon  with  a  gov- 
ernment railroad.  It  is  estimated  that  a  system  of 
insular  railroads  can  be  built  for  $85,000  a  mile.  An 
annual  charge  of  18,000  a  mile  would  cover  interest, 
maintenance,  and  transportation  service.  A  system  of 
1,000  miles  would  bring  every  important  point  in  Luzon 
within  one  day's  journey  of  Manila,  and  would  cost  but 
13,000,000  a  year,  a  small  percentage  of  the  present  cost 
of  military  occupation.  But  some  revenue  from  traffic 
could  probably  be  counted  on,  even  at  the  beginning. 
Captain  Palmer  thinks,  however,  that  as  a  mere  mili- 
tary measure,  without  regard  to  income  from  traffic,  a 
government  system  of  railroads  in  Luzon  would  pay. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mark  Twain  begins  in  this  number  an  exposition  of 
Christian  Science;  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  reviews  the 
work  of  the  late  Frank  Norrls ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp 
writes  on  "  British  Subsidies  and  American  Shipping ; " 
Solicitor  Penfield,  of  our  State  Department,  gives  an 
account  of  the  "  Pious  Fund "  arbitration ;  and  there 
are  articles  on  the  Grerman  Emperor  by  Sydney  Brooks, 
and  "  What  Constitutes  a  Play  ?  "  by  Marguerite  Mer- 
ington.  Edgar  Fawcett  contributes  a  poem,  '^Oedipus 
and  the  Sphinx." 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  VIGOROUS  assertion  of  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can protectionism  is  embodied  in  the  opening 
article  of  QuntorVs  tor  December.  The  argument  and 
conclusions  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  as  expressed  in  the  North  American 
Review  article  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Like  Mr.  Reed,  the  writer  scents 
danger  to  the  protection  policy  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
agitation.  His  views  are  tersely  summed  up  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  article,  as  follows : 

"The  true  American  policy  is  the  simple  straight- 
forward policy  :  Protect  the  American  market  with  all 
its  opportunities  for  the  American  people;  give  no 
special  privileges  to  any  foreigners  to  sell  in  this 
country ;  let  all  enter  on  the  same  plane,  namely,  by 
being  able  to  compete  on  American  conditions,  which 
always  must  involve  the  payment  of  the  full  equivalent 
of  American  wages.  And  let  our  foreign  trade  be  a 
natural,  wholesome,  economic  growth,  by  which  Ameri- 
can producers  shall  compete  on  the  sound  economic 
basis  of  being  able  to  undersell,  not  by  any  special 
privilege  but  by  the  superiority  of  American  methods 
and  skill.  Such  a  policy  is  good  ethics,  good  economics, 
and  sound  statesmanship." 

THE  FRENCH  MUSEUM  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Leopold  Katscher  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work  and  functions  of  the  Mus6e  Social,  at  Paris, 
which  he  aptly  characterizes  as  a  great  center  for  theo- 
retical and  practical  inquiry  into  social  subjects.  Be- 
sides its  permanent  corps  of  correspondents  in  nearly 


all  countries,  the  museum  has  a  large  technical  board 
of  management  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Leopold 
Mabilleau ;  an  administrative  committee,  composed  of 
persons  of  distinction;  and  seven  "sections,^  dealing 
with  the  various  special  questions  and  lines  of  research 
to  which  the  museum's  investigations  have  been  di- 
rected since  its  founding,  in  1895. 

**  The  center  of  gravity  of  this  useful  institution's  ac- 
tivity lies  in  its  work  of  giving  information  and  advice. 
If  the  question  is  about  some  subject  or  matter  already 
known,  the  secretarial  department  gives  an  immediate 
answer.  But  if  the  question  treats  of  something  new, 
or  of  a  specialty,  it  is  handed  over  for  examination  and 
report  to  the  section  concerned.  Laborers,  employers, 
officials,  artisans,  farmers,  societies,  authors,  etc.,  may 
put  questions,  and  answers  are  given  every  day  in  writ'- 
ing  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1900, 
over  8,200  pieces  of  information  were  given  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  over  1,200  in  writing ;  the  latter  dealt  with 
questions  of  housing  (58),  cooperation  (258),  strikes,  in- 
surance (188),  wages,  old-age  pensions  (79),  profitpfiharing 
(27),  accidents  to  workmen,  savings  banks,  mutual  aid 
associations  (142),  school  matters  (9),  credit  (56),  meth- 
ods of  charity  and  relief  (49),  alcoholism  (10),  arbitra- 
tion (11),  etc." 

THE  INVESTMENT  BANKER. 

Mr.  Greorge  Carey  writes  on  the  function  of  the  invest- 
ment banker  as  an  intermediary  between  idle  capital 
and  undeveloped  enterprise.  The  tendency  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  according  to  this  writer,  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  frank  publicity  of  the  facts  regarding  all  cor- 
porations seeking  capital.  The  investment  banker  helps 
to  educate  the  public  to  insist  on  a  full  and  fair  state- 
ment of  earnings,  operating  expenses,  balance  sheets, 
and  actual  conduct  of  affairs.  The  banker  must  have 
such  data  to  show  prospective  investors.  The  book- 
keeping must  be  straight,  or  the  statements  will  not 
pass  muster  with  the  investing  public 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald S.  Hurd  discusses  what  he  calls  America's  bid 
for  naval  supremacy.  He  declares  that  the  United 
States  is  now  building  more  battleships  than  any  coun- 
try except  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a  growing  desire 
to  build  a  fleet  which  will  be  stronger  than  that  of  the 
British  Empire ;  for  this  end  everything  possible  is  done 
to  popularize  the  navy,  and  to  territorialize  it,  so  that 
all  the  cities  and  States  may  have  a  ship  called  after 
them.  The  one  weak  point  is  that  the  navy  is  deficient 
in  the  number  of  officers  and  men.  The  American  firsts 
class  battleship  has  only  17  officers  where  C^ermany 
would  have  20,  France  26,  and  England  88.  The  navy 
requires  about  twice  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
now  serving  to  man  adequately  all  the  ships  built  or  in 
course  of  construction. 

THE  TANGLE  OF  LONDON  LOCOMOTION. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  discusses  the  present  condition  of 
the  problem  for  supplying  London  with  cheap  and 
rapid  means  of  emptying  itself  upon  the  country.  He 
makes  many  suggestions  for  remedying  this,  the  most 
practical  of  which  is  that  a  locomotion  committee 
should  be  appointed  by  all  the  county  councils  on  the 
tract  included  within  the  metropolitan  police  district. 
The  diffusion  of  urban  populations  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  mechanical  power  have  produced  great  changes. 
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to  which  London's  administrative  machinery  has  not 
learned  to  adapt  itself.  Mr.  Low  would  put  the  trains 
and  trams  below  the  surface ;  he  would  construct  great 
boulevards  125  to  150  feet  broad,  down  the  center  of 
which  a  strip  40  feet  wide  should  be  set  apart  for  fast 
mechanical  traction.  He  mentions,  among  other  in- 
teresting facts,  that  it  costs  $2,250,000  a  mile  to  con- 
stmct  and  equip  the  tube  railway  in  London.  But  the 
Morgan  system  for  making  the  Piccadilly  &  City  Rail- 
way was  to  average  $1,250,000  per  mile. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AS  A  PUBLIC  PEBIL. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  an  article  under  this  head  in 
the  shape  of  a  notice  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  book,  *'  The 
Schoolmaster."  He  maintains  that  the  terribly  limited 
training  and  narrow  education  fostered  by  the  tradi- 
tional English  school  system  leads  to  the  production 
of  boys  who  hate  knowledge  and  think  books  dreary ; 
who  are  perfectly  self-satisfied  and  arrogantly  and  con- 
temptuously ignorant ;  and,  not  only  satisfied  to  be  so, 
but  thinking  it  radical  and  almost  unmanly  that  a 
young  man  should  be  anything  else.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
maintains  that  this  is  a  true  account,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish school  is  responsible  for  obstructing  the  progress  of 
the  nation. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawf urd  contributes  a  very  interesting 
essay -under  this  head.  He  admits  that  the  British  drama 
is  the  highest  in  price  and  the  lowest  in  literature  and 
sBsthetics  of  any  among  the  greater  nations  of  Europe! 
He  does  not  think  that  it  need  remain  at  this  low  ebb. 
He  applies  himself  to  discover  various  forms  which 
would  render  the  drama  more  worthy  of  its  position. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  he  thinks,  is  to  popularize 
play-reading.  In  the  second  place,  he  would  shorten  the 
duration  of  plays  by  doing  away  with  the  twenty  min- 
utes' interval  between  acts ;  and  also  by  reintroducing 
something  like  the  old  prologue,  by  which  the  author 
could  tell  the  story  of  the  play  up  to  the  point  of  start- 
ing, so  as  to  do  away  with  the  explanatory  dialogue 
which  is  of  no  dramatic  value.  He  thinks  that  if  this 
were  done  the  novel  would  become  less  popular  than  the 
drama.  The  British  drama,  he  thinks,  at  present  suffers 
from  nothing  so  much  as  critics ;  when  the  Greeks  wrote 
there  were  no  press  criticisms ;  the  press  had  helped  to 
strangle  the  drama.  He  would  like  to  see  the  English 
press  following  the  example  of  the  Parisian  in  publish- 
ing signed  notices  of  first  nights,  over  the  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the  day. 

THE  SERPENT  IN  EDEN. 

Was  the  serpent  in  Eden  god  or  devil  ?  According 
to  Mrs.  W.  Kemp- Welsh,— who  takes  the  woman-headed 
serpent  in  Michael  Angelo^s  picture  of  ^^  The  Tempta- 
tion in  the  Sistine  Chapel "  as  a  text  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  the  ancient  belief  of  the  'Gnostics  that  the  ser- 
pent was  not  evil,  but  good, — it  was  in  reality  an  incar- 
nation Qf  divine  wisdom  which  summoned  the  human 
race  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence  than  that  which 
they  liad  occupied.  Their  belief  was  that  Jehovah  was 
an  imperfect  spirit  proceeding  from  an  imperfect  moral 
system  and  keeping  mankind  in  a  state  of  moral  ig- 
norance. It  was  to  defeat  this  limitation  that  the 
"  Sophia,"  the  wisdom  from  on  high,  emanating  from 
God  Almighty,  came  down  to  earth  in  order  to  raise 
man  by  appealing  to  the  woman  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge which  was  indispensable  for  their  development. 


Hence  it  was  natural  to  give  the  serpent  the  head  of  a 
woman  as  the  giver  of  all  good. 

ENGLISH  AS  IT  WAS  SPOKE. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Eastlake  contributes  an  interesting  paper 
on  "Changes  in  the  Pronunciation  of  English."  "Tea" 
we  all  know  was  once  pronounced  "tay,"  as  it  still  is 
in  Ireland ;  but  few  people  know  that  "sea"  was  once 
pronounced  "  say."  In  the  eighteenth  century  "  mead  " 
was  pronounced  "  made,"  and  "  scene  "  "  sain."  "  Are  " 
was  pronounced  "air,"— another  instance  in  which 
modern  vulgar  speech  preserves  the  correct  pronuncia^ 
tion  of  past  ages.  Pope  made  "join"  to  rhyme  with 
"line,"  and  there  is  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Eastlake,  that 
the  rhyme  was  unimpeachable. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  THE  DUAL  ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger,  in  a  paper  on  "A  Possible 
Addition  to  the  Dual  Alliance,"  suggests  that  Holland 
and  Belgium  may  throw  in  their  lot  with  France  and 
Russia.  The  addition  of  thirteen  million  Netherlanders 
to  France  as  allies  would  redress  at  a  stroke  the  de- 
ficiency of  her  population  as  compared  with  Germany. 
Mr.  Boulger  thinks  this  new  combination  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  and  declares  that  England  must 
be  prepared  for  the  contingency.  Both  nations  dislike 
and  dread  the  Grermans,  and  if  Belgium  were  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  France  on  the  Austro-Roumanian 
basis,  Holland  would  soon  follow.  The  alliance  with 
Russia  would  not  hinder  this,  as  Russia  has  a  good  name 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  are  largely  interested  in  her 
material  development. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  late  United  States  min- 
ister in  Switzerland,  protests  against  the  "Ignoble  Use 
of  the  Classics"  which  is  involved  in  making  them 
mere  schoolroom  drill.  Lord  Burghclere^s  translation 
of  VirgiPs  Georgics  is  cx)ntinued.  Mr.  Harold  Gorst 
contributes  Part  II.  of  his  "Story  of  the  Fourth  Party." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  for  December,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Wil- 
liams, writing  on  "A  Countryside  Forlorn,"  de- 
picts the  ruin  of  British  agriculture  in  depressing  fash- 
ion, and,  unlike  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  declares  for  pro- 
tection as  the  only  remedy  : 

"What  is  wanted  is  to  give  just  the  stimulus  to  na- 
tive production  which  would  bring  into  cultivation  the 
millions  of  acres  in  this  country  which  are  capable  of 
growing  wheat,  but  which  are  not  at  present  cultivated. 
The  best  way  of  doing  this  Is  by  a  reversion  to  the  slid- 
ing-scale  system.  I  don't  presume  to  say  what  should 
be  the  starting-point  of  the  sliding  scale.  Wheat  at  408. 
a  quarter  used  to  be  regarded  by  farmers  as  the  neces- 
sary price  in  order  to  yield  a  fair  profit.  But  with  the 
general  cheapening  of  commodities  which  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  it  might  be  that  858.  would  be 
enough,  and,  accepting  that  figure,  the  sliding  scale 
would  work  thus  :  When  the  price  of  wheat  is  868.,  let 
there  be  no  import  duty  except  the  l8.  registration  fee, 
and  that  might  be  remitted  in  the  case  of  colonial 
wheat.  When  the  price  falls  below  858.,  let  there  be  a 
countervailing  import  duty ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it 
rises  above  368.,  let  even  the  registration  fee  be  removed. 
Of  course,  in  years  to  come  it  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
vise the  thirty-five  Khilling  basis,  if  and  when  the  gen- 
eral purchasing  power  of  money  altered ;  but  under 
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present  conditions  the  figure  named  would,  I  think,  be 
found  a  fair  and  moderate  basis.  Thirty-five-shilling 
wheat  would  not  be  oppressive  to  the  consumer ;  it 
represents  the  average  price  of  the  decades  1882-91,  years 
in  which  the  country  was  assumed  by  every  one  to  be 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  loaf ;  while  the  abro- 
gation of  the  duties  when  the  price  exceeded  36s.  would 
insure  consumers  against  high  prices  in  times  of  defi- 
cient harvest  in  England.^' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  "  Browning's  Casuistry," 
and  Mr.  J.  Chorton  Collins  proves  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  "Titus  Andronicus."  Maj.-Gren.  Sir  E.  Collen 
contributes  some  appreciative  reminiscences  of  Lord 
Dufferin's  vioeroyalty  in  India.  There  is  an  elaborate 
but  purely  statistical  article  by  Mr.  F.  Harcourt  Kit- 
chin  on  "  Financial  Aspects  of  the  London  Water  Ques' 
tion."  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  December  contains 
only  nine  articles,  which  make  up  by  their  length 
for  their  fewness.  The  most  interesting  of  them  is  Miss 
Edith  Sellers'  paper  on  "  The  Russian  Temperance  Com- 
mittees,*' from  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere. 

THE  CATHOLIC  REVOLT. 

There  is  a  long  article  by  "  Voces  Catholicffi  **  entitled 
"Catholicism  versus  Ultramontanism,''  in  which  the 
grievances  of  enlightened  Roman  Catholics  are  set  forth 
with  great  vigor.  The  writers  declare  that  under  Leo 
XIII.  the  work  of  building  a  perishable  edifice  upon  the 
eternal  rock  has  been  organized  with  such  ingenuity 
and  pushed  forward  with  such  energy  and  fearlessness 
of  by-results  that  a  vast  revolution  in  matters  relating 
to  faith,  morals,  and  ecclesiastical  government  is  in  full 
swing.  Ultramontanism,  which  is  the  work  of  spiritu- 
ally weak-minded  man  egged  on  by  a  strong  worldly 
spirit,  is  usurping  the  rdle  which  should  by  right  de- 
volve upon  the  religion  revealed  by  God  himself.  The 
educated  Catholic  complains  of  the  divorce  between  re- 
ligion and  science  in  the  upper  class,  and  the  intimate 
union  between  superstition  and  piety  among  the  lower 
orders.  It  is  only  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  be  ruined,  which  prevents  a 
general  revolt.  The  writers  give  many  instances  of 
clerical  tyranny  and  superstition,  and  declare  that  con- 
servative Catholicism  is  gradually  assuming  the  form 
of  a  new  Paganism.  But  though  they  make  out  a  strong 
case,  they  do  not  satisfy  us  that  their  grievances  are  in- 
tolerable enough  to  force  them  into  open  secession. 

TIBET. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ular  contributes  a  paper  on  "England, 
Russia,  and  Tibet,"  in  which  he  makes  the  following 
suggestion  for  stopping  the  Russian  absorption  of  Asia: 

"First  of  all,  available  means  of  communication  are 
wanted,  they  being  the  most  indispensable  instrument 
of  economic  invasion  ^  and  they  should  be  constructed 
at  all  points  where  economic  irruption  into  Russian  do- 
minions in  Asia  or  Russian  spheres  of  interest  can  be 
attempted.  Tibet  herself  is  of  no  consequence  in  this 
respect.  But  the  whole  of  the  Russian  block  of  territory 
ought  to  be  surrounded,  embraced,  broached  like  a  cask 
by  what  may  be  called  drainage  canals,  the  double  aim 
of  which  would  be  to  draw  into  English  commerce  and 
manufacture  the  natural  riches  of  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  glut  all  Russian  dominions  and  spheres  of 


interest  in  Asia  with  English  goods,  so  as  to  make  them 
an  English  market  and  render  utterly  impossible  any 
Russian  or  native  industry,  unless  under  English  con- 
trol. The  execution  of  this  vast  scheme  is  much  easier 
than  it  might  seem  at  first  sight.  The  roads  for  eco- 
nomic invasion  ought  to  be  laid  out,  as  a  simple  glance  on 
the  map  will  show,  in  the  east  and  on  the  west  of  the 
Himalaya  and  Hindu-Kush  ranges ;  the  first,  in  order 
to  connect  India  by  a  direct  and  solid  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  British  commercial  realm  in  the  Yang- 
tse  valley,  and  to  prevent  future  Russian  efforts  in 
western  China  by  introducing  as  soon  as  possible  Eng- 
lish business ;  the  second,  in  order  to  attack  directly 
Russian  economic  life  at  its  weakest  and  most  sensitive 
point,  in  Turkestan.^' 

FORMS  OF  JUSTICE  IN  MOROCCO. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  his  chronique  on  foreign  affairs, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  methods  of  tor- 
ture employed  in  Morocco  by  the  Sultan's  agents  : 

"Hydra-headed  despotism, — the  worst  conceivable 
form  of  misgovernment,— is  tempered  by  murder  and 
revolt,  and  these  crimes  in  turn  are  punished  by  jienal- 
ties  which  can  hardly  be  described  in  English.  Thus, 
during  the  insurrection  of  five  years  ago,  the  Sultan  put 
a  price  of  three  shillings  on  the  head  of  every  insurgent 
brought  in  by  his  soldiers.  The  latter,  desirous  of  earn- 
ing the  most  money  with  the  least  possible  labor,  cut  off 
the  heads  of  camel-drivers,  peasants,  and  other  harm- 
less people  who  came  in  their  way,  and  exchanged  them 
for  Spaoish  dollars,  whereupon  the  offer  of  prize  money 
was  withdrawn  and  the  soldiers  deserted  in  scores.  The 
prisoners  taken  among  the  insurgents  had  an  iron  col~ 
lar  put  round  their  necks,  and  then  a  chain  was  passed 
through  some  thirty  or  forty  such  collars,  so  that  all  the 
wretched  men  had  to  stand  or  lie  down  together,  even 
when  some  of  the  number  were  corpses.  During  the 
Angera  rising,  which  took  place  three  years  previously, 
many  of  the  rebels  had  their  right  hands  slashed  to  the 
bone  at  every  joint  on  the  inside.  Salt  was  then  sprin- 
kled on  and  rubbed  into  the  wounds.  A  sharp  flint 
stone  was  next  placed  on  the  bleeding  palm,  which  was 
closed  tightly  over  it  and  kept  shut  by  a  piece  of  raw- 
hide, which  was  made  fast  to  the  wrist,  the  left  hand 
being  meanwhile  bound  behind  the  back,  so  that  it 
should  not  release  the  right.  The  hidebound  hand  was 
then  plunged  in  water,  taken  out,  and  left  to  contract 
in  the  heat,  inflicting  maddening  torture  on  the  sufferer, 
who,  if  he  did  not  die  from  blood-poisoning,  was  set  free 
at  the  end  of  nine  days, — a  cripple  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life."  

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  Sir  A.  C. 
Lyall  deals  with  the  fundamental  difference  which 
exists  between  the  western  European  idea  of  the  state 
and  the  Eastern  and  primitive  conception  of  race  and 
religion  as  demarcating  factors  between  different  king- 
doms, and  between  the  different  nationalities  iir  these 
kingdoms.  As  in  Austria,  so  in  the  East,  race  and  reli- 
gion still  unite  and  isolate  the  populations  in  groups, 
and  form  the  great  dividing  and  disturbing  forces  that 
prevent  or  delay  the  consolidation  of  settled  nationali- 
ties. Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  thinks  that  in  Asia  the  strength 
of  religious  and  racial  sentiments  is  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  The  practical  importance  of  this 
fact  for  the  great  empires  which  rule  over  many  races 
and  religions  is  very  great,  proving  as  it  does  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  impose  a  uniform  type  of  civilization  upon 
different  varieties  of  the  human  species. 

MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM. 

In  an  article  entitled  *^  Socialism  Sub  Rosa,^^  Mr.  J. 
A.  R.  Marriott  continues  the  campaign  against  munici- 
palization of  services.  He  maintains  that  the  number 
of  WHMilled  monopolies  is  very  few,  water  being  a  neces- 
sity for  all ;  but  gas  is  not  a  monopoly,  in  the  sense  that 
people  who  do  not  want  to  consume  it  can  use  other 
substitutes.  The  objection  to  municipal  housing  lies  in 
the  fact  that  if  the  houses  are  let  at  commercial  rents 
little  good  is  done,  while  if  they  are  let  at  less  a  privi- 
leged body  of  tenants  is  created.  As  to  the  alleged  ad- 
vantage which  lies  in  the  cheapness  of  municipal  capital, 
Mr.  Marriott  maintains  that  if  the  municipalities  em- 
bark on  all  kinds  of  undertakings,  interest  on  municipal 
loans  will  go  up.  He  predicts  ruined  cities  with  rows 
of  uninhabited  houses,  and  workshops  from  which  in- 
dustry has  fled. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  asks,  "Are  the  Public 
Schools  a  Failure?''  and  answers  the  question  in  the 
negative.  The  present  attack  upon  the  public-school 
system  is  made  in  the  name  of  science.  But  Baron  de 
Coubertin  thinks  that  by  these  attacks  the  formation 
of  character  carried  on  in  the  schools  is  endangered. 
He  contrasts  the  results  of  Continental  and  English 
schooling  in  the  following  words : 

''A  young  Englishman  realizes  from  the  start  that 
the  success  of  his  enterprises  depends  upon  himself  and 
Ids  personal  qualities.  Of  course  he  knows  that  he  may 
meet  with  ill-luck,  but  every  one  runs  an  equal  chance 
of  that.  With  that  exception,  he  admits  that  all  rests 
with  him  ;  and  if  he  fails,  he  puts  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  blame  on  himself.  Take,  on  the  contrary,  any 
young  European  brought  up  in  the  worship  of  science. 
He  applies  the  scientific  formula  which  he  carries  in  his 
brain.  If  he  fails,  he  verifies  his  formula ;  he  has  made 
no  mistake,  the  formula  is  quite  correct.  Clearly,  then, 
he  ought  to  succeed  ;  and  if  he  has  not,  the  world  must 
be  made  wrong,  and  society  is  out  of  joint.  Reasoning 
of  this  sort  prevails  to  such  an  appalling  extent  through- 
out the  world  that  it  is  a  real  rest  to  escape  from  it ; 
and  one  of  my  chief  sources  of  satisfaction,  when  I  am 
in  England,  is  that  I  no  longer  hear  those  declamations 
against  all  that  exists,  which  are  so  common  in  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  almost  every  other  country." 

IRELAND  AND  THE  KINO. 

Mr.  M.  McD.  Bodkin  contributes  a  paper  entitled 
"  Why  Ireland  is  Disloyal,"  from  which  we  quote  only 
one  passage: 

*'  The  King  is  personally  popular  in  Ireland ;  far  more 
popular  than  was  ever  Queen  Victoria,  whose  coldness 
and  neglect  to  the  last  year  of  her  reign  awakened  bitter 
and  natural  resentment.    The  Queen  made  no  secret  of 


her  hostility  to  the  great  Home  Rule  statesman,  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  King,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  displayed  his 
friendliness  and  admiration  never  more  openly  than 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
Home  Rule.  The  story  goes  that  His  Majesty,  when  he 
last  visited  Ireland,  was  sorely  troubled  to  find  that 
here  alone,  within  the  vast  circuit  of  the  Elmpire,  was 
there  active  disaffection  and  disloyalty,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  he  was  sympathetic  and  statesmanlike 
enough  to  seek  the  remedy  in  justice  and  conciliation. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is  general  among  Irish 
Nationalists  that  His  Majesty  personally  favors  the 
great  conciliation  scheme  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  reo- 
onciliation  of  the  two  nations." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Among  the  other  articles  are  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier's 
*' Problem  of  Religious  Conversion,"  Mary  Duclaux's 
paper  on  "The  Youth  of  Taine,"  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo's 
ft.TiTmAi  review  of  "  The  Sportsman's  Library." 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  December  opens  with  some 
deserved  praise  of  Mr.  Calderon's  "Adventures 
of  Downy  V.  Green,  Rhodes'  Scholar  at  Oxford."  Of 
the  other  articles,  we  have  noticed  briefiy  elsewhere  Mr. 
W.  Beach  Thomas'  on  "Canada  and  Imperial  Igno- 
rance.", There  is  an  extremely  amusing  skit  on  the 
methods  of  some  of  England's  popular  novelists,  by  Mr. 
£.  F.  Benson. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

Sir  Edward  Fry  writes  on  "  The  Age  of  the  Inhabited 
World."  The  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  lies  in 
the  fact  that  biologists  and  geologists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  physicists  on  the  other,  demand  for  the  processes  of 
evolution,  erosion,  and  deposition  a  lapse  of  time  which 
physicists  are  constrained  to  deny.  The  biologists  de- 
mand for  evolution  as  much  as  2,700,000,000  years,  while 
Professor  Wallace,  summing  up  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  geologists,  declares  that  the  commencement  of 
life  cannot  be  less  than  500,000,000  years  ago.  Lord  Kel- 
vin, on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  only  from  twenty  to 
forty  million  years  have  passed  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  earth.  Sir  Edward  Fry  proceeds  to  bring  the 
biological  estimates  into  conformity  with  the  physical 
estimates  by  proving  that  the  variation  of  species  may 
proceed  by  sudden  modification,  and  that  therefore  the 
evolution  of  modem  species  does  not  necessarily  require 
the  vast  time  which  the  biologists  demand  on  the  as- 
sumption that  variation  always  goes  on  slowly. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Gerothwohl  gives  the  views  of  "  The  French 
Prelates  on  the  Politico-Religious  Crisis."  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison  continues  his  admirable  papers  on  the  Paint- 
ers of  Japan.  Mr.  Filson  Young  writes  picturesquely 
•on  the  new  Bass  Rock  Lighthouse. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


w 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

E  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Grandmaison^s  ar- 
ticle on  insurance  against  old  age  in  the  Revue 
des  Denui  Mondes  for  November. 

THE  SIAMESE  TREATY. 

In  the  first  November  number,  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers 
delivers  a  strong  attack  on  the  Franco-Siamese  treaty, 


recently  negotiated  by  M.  Delcassd,  which  awaits  the 
ratification  of  the  French  Parliament.  The  famous  ex- 
plorer, who  is  undoubtedly  an  authority  on  the  con- 
fused politics  of  this  region,  traces  the  history  of  Fran- 
co-Siamese relations  from  1868,  when  King  Norodom 
requested  the  protection  of  France.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  treaty  endangers  both  the  security  and  the 
finances  of  Indo-China,  and  that  it  humiliates  France 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  Asiatics,  and  that  really  all  that 
France  obtains  is  the  cession  of  a  barren  tongue  of 
land,  which  she  practically  controlled  before,  and  of 
two  provinces,  which,  though  a  little  more  fertile,  will 
not  pay  the  cost  of  their  administration.  M.  Le  Myre 
de  Vilers  admits  that  he  is  not  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Chancelleries  of  Europe,  but  he  notes  with  suspicion 
the  unanimous  approval  which  the  English  press  has 
accorded  to  the  proposed  treaty,  and  he  believes  that 
England  has  played  a  considerable,  though  hidden, 
part  in  bringing  it  about. 

FRANCE  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SOUDAN. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues  his  interesting  series  of 
articles  on  the  Sahara,  Central  Soudan,  and  the  Trans- 
Saharan  railways.  He  is  convinced  that  the  region  of 
Lake  Chad  is  a  kind  of  Eden.  There  is  there,  he  de- 
clares, a  new  Egypt,  perhaps  even  a  greater  Egypt,  for 
it  has  not  only  a  fertile  soil,  but  also  metallic  deposits, 
and,  moreover,  its  geographical  position  affords  it  se- 
curity. To  bring  this  inner  Egypt  into  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  a  trans-Saharan 
railway  is,  in  his  view,  the  mission  of  France.  This 
would  foster  an  enormous  trade  in  hides,  certain  trop- 
ical plants,  various  minerals,  salt,  sugar,  and,  above 
all,  cotton,  of  which  the  country  can  produce  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons.  It  is,  in  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu^s 
opinion,  the  last  chance  which  France  has  of  forming 
an  African  empire,  and  if  she  misses  it,  she  will*have 
failed  definitely  in  her  colonizing  mission. 

THE  COLLECTIVIST  TENDENCY. 

M.  Prinz,  in  concluding  his  papers  on  the  collectlvist 
tendency  of  the  age,  finds  fault  with  the  conception  of 
a  gigantic  state  organization  of  industry,  like  the  Creu- 
sot  or  Krupp  or  Pittsburg  factories  writ  large.  Such 
an  organization  implies  the  subjection  of  the  workers 
to  a  series  of  directors  and  managers,  and  he  cannot 
see  in  what  respect  their  discipline  and  authority  would 
be  more  tolerable  than  that  which  now  exists.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that,  while  the  tendency  toward  social 
organization  is  actually  being  realized  under  our  very 
eyes,  the  socialist-coUectivist  conception  is  vanishing, 
and  the  scientific  dress  with  which  Marx  clothed  it 
is  falling  to  pieces.  The  illusion  of  the  mirage 
often  brings  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  traveler 
who  is  lost  in  the  desert,  and  so  the  radiant  vision  of  a 
life  in  which  all  would  be  joy  and  harmony  and  beauty 
and  love  and  happiness  enables  poor  humanity  to  strug- 
gle on  in  the  hope  of  seeing  an  end  to  its  miseries. 
Such  visions  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  M. 
Prins  remorselessly  urges  us  to  recognize  the  limits  both 
of  our  knowledge  and  of  our  power.  It  is  only  the 
relatively  good  which  is  attainable.  The  best  society  is 
that  which,  while  not  proclaiming  the  absolute  superi- 
ority of  any  social  system,  yet  leaves  scope  for  the 
state,  for  the  individual,  and  for  the  corporation  alike, 
— admits  all  the  various  manifestations  of  human  ac- 
tivity, and  tolerates  alike  both  the  forms  of  individual 
life  and  of  the  life  in  common.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  flexibility  of  the  modern  social  structure  which  M. 
Prinz  so  much  prefers  to  the  rigidity  of  collectivism. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  editors  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  are  able  to  offer 
their  readers  the  first  portion  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  brilliant  volume  of  memoirs  written  by  Madame 
Judith  Gautier,  the  talented  daughter  of  the  famous 


Theophile  of  that  ilk,  several  of  whose  novels  have  be- 
come classics.  Very  charming,  and  giving  a  delightful 
picture  of  the  famous  writer's  home  life,  are  these  sim- 
ply written  pages  ;  among  other  vivid  pen-pictures  is  a 
curious  account  of  Beaudelaire,  the  eccentric  genius 
who  seems  to  have  thoroughly  lived  up  to  his  reputation 
for  oddity. 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  AN  EDITOR. 

On  one  occasion,  when  meeting  a  literary  friend,  who 
was  also  a  publisher,  in  the  street,  Beaudelaire  suddenly 
said,  ^^  Let  us  go  and  take  a  bath  together.'*  **  Certain- 
ly,'' answered  the  other,  not  willing  to  appear  surprised 
at  this  singular  proposal.  Accordingly  the  two  found 
their  way  to  one  of  the  many  bathing  establishments 
which  even  now  still  survive  in  the  older  quarters  of 
Paris.  Scarcely  had  the  editor  settled  himself  down  to 
enjoy  his  warm  bath  when  he  heard  Beaudelaire  call 
out,  ''  Now  that  you  can  no  longer  defend  yourself,  dear 
friend,  I  will  read  you  my  five^act  tragedy  ! "  It  should 
be  explained  that  in  tho.se  days  the  taking  of  a  bath 
was,  in  Paris,  a  lengthy  and  important  business ;  the 
longer  the  bather  staid  in  the  warm  water  the  better  it 
was  supposed  to  be  for  his  health. 

FRANCE'S  NAVAL  PROBLEM. 

The  most  timely  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  deals 
with  the  French  naval  manoeuvres  of  1903.  The  writer 
has  preferred  to  remain  anonjrmous,  but  he  is  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  world's 
navies,  for,  unlike  so  many  French  military  and  naval 
critics,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  belittle  the  naval  su- 
premacy of  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
one  of  those  who  regards  England  as  France's  hered- 
itary foe,  and  he  points  out  that  the  French  navy  may 
some  day  find  herself  engaged  in  confiict  with  the  sea 
forces  of  some  other  nation. 

He  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  the  recent  French  naval 
manoeuvres  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  he  points  out  that  by  far  the  most  interesting 
section  of  the  manoeuvres  was  that  which  concerned  the 
attack  on  Bizerta,  and  which  was,  he  says,  admirably 
concerted  and  managed. 

It  appears  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  French 
beat  the  record  hitherto  held  by  the  British  navy  as  re- 
gards rapidity  of  coaling,  and  he  asserts  that  the  B(yur 
veVs  crew  coaled  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  tons  an 
hourl 

A  FRENCH  BOY'S  UPBRINGING. 

M.  Lavisse,  who  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  is  a  very  distinguished  man  of 
letters,  offers  some  curious  autobiographical  fragments, 
in  which  he  gives  with  some  detail  an  account  of  his 
upbringing.  His  was  a  thoroughly  old-fashioned  edu- 
cation, and  was  curiously  approximate  to  that  which  is 
given  to-day  to  the  British  public  schoolboy  ;  Greek  and 
Latin  played  a  great  part,  as  did  the  past  history  of 
France.  As  M.  Lavisse  quaintly  puts  it :  **  I  have  lived 
at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles  ;  at  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Augustus ;  and  at  Versailles  when  Louis  XIY.  was 
King."  And  yet  the  dry  bones  of  history  were  never 
clothed  with  any  of  those  picturesque  facts  which  do  so 
much  to  really  teach  us  the  truth  concerning  past  civili- 
zations. Of  practical  things  the  boy  Lavisse  was  taught 
nothing  ;  indeed,  looking  back,  he  was  astonished  that 
he  was  not  sickened  with  all  learning,  and  above  all 
with  historical  learning  and  research.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  sent  to  the  famous  ^cole  Normale,  which 
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with  so  many  young  Frenchmen  takes  the  place  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  teaching  there  was  in 
those  days — ^presumably  some  forty  years  ago — very 
much  what  had  been  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  but 
some  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the  young  men  gen- 
eral culture.  There  was  a  scientific  class,  with  which 
those  pupils  concerned  with  literature  were  allowed  to 
have  nothing  to  do.  M.  Lavisse  admits  that  since  his 
day  great  reforms  have  taken  place  in  the  £cole  Nor- 
male,  but  he  would  like  to  see  the  younger  generation 
taught  to  think  and  to  reason,  and,  above  all,  taught 
to  learn. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  include  an  elaborate  paper  entitled 
'*  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  *'  from  which  we  quoted  last 
month,  and  an  article  concerning  France  and  Slam  and 
the  recent  treaty.  Of  literary  value  is  an  account  of 
Anton  Tchekhoff,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Russian 
writers,  whose  work  is  little  known  abroad. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  editors  of  La  NouveUe  Revue  make  a  great 
attempt  to  be  up  to  date,  and  on  the  whole  they 
succeed  far  better  than  do  their  rivals. 

A  STUDY  OF  BOHEMIAN  CRIMINALS. 

M.  Raffalovlch,  who  is  quite  an  authority  on  crimi- 
nology, g^ves  some  account  of  a  curious  manual  lately 
issued  in  Grermany  and  Austria,  and  addressed  to  police 
court  judges  and  to  the  heads  of  the  criminal  investiga- 
tion departments.  The  manual  might  well  serve  as 
guide  to  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  for  in  it  the  author,  a  Pro- 
fessor Gross,  of  the  Prague  University,  deals  at  length 
with  every  side  of  the  modem  criminal.  Though  he 
admits  that  the  average  criminal  is  by  no  means  an  in- 
teresting or  romantic  individual,  the  professor  declares 
that  the  under-world  of  evil-doers  form  a  caste  apart, 
having  their  own  language,  their  own  mysterious  signs, 
and  even  their  own  alphabet,  with  the  aid  of  which  they 
render  their  written  communications  quite  secret  from 
those  not  initiated.  The  professor,  being  an  Austrian, 
naturally  deals  at  some  length  with  the  Bohemian 
criminal,  apparently  an  amazingly  clever  and  brilliant 
specimen,  equally  at  home  in  every  great  city,  and  of 
whose  special  characteristics  the  writer  gives  some  curi- 
ous indications.  When  a  wandering  Bohemian  wishes  to 
let  those  of  his  own  country  and  kind  know  that  he  is 
about,  he  crosses  two  bits  of  dead  wood  on  the  road ; 
when  he  desires  to  indicate  that  death  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  places  a  piece  of  half-burnt  wood  and  a  little 
straw  in  juxtaposition ;  and  he  signifies  danger  by  sim- 
ply showing  those  he  wishes  to  warn  some  object  made 
of  leather.  The  Bohemian  is  a  remarkably  clever  thief, 
and  seldom  develops  into  a  murderer,  for  his  natural 
astuteness  serves  him  to  get  out  of  any  scrape  into 
which  his  nefarious  ways  may  lead  him. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

Balzac,  of  whom  a  statue  has  just  been  erected  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris,  is  sometimes  styled  the  French 
Shakespeare.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  author  of  the 
"ComMie  Humaine "  had  very  little  in  common  with 
the  author  of  **  Romeo  and  Juliet."  He  was  the  first  of 
the  great  realists,  and  he  set  himself  to  describe  with 
pitiless  truth  the  French  world  of  his  day,  sparing 
neither  rank,  age.,  nor  sex.    Balzac  the  man  has  left  an 


imperishable  picture  of  himself  in  his  extraordinarily 
lengthy  and  full  correspondence  with  the  Polish  lady 
who  ultimately  became  his  wife.  In  these  letters  the 
sympathizing  reader  follows  each  step  of  the  gigantic 
struggle,  for  Balzac,  like  so  many  men  of  genius,  was 
no  manager  of  money ;  he  was  never  out  of  debt,  and 
even  the  most  famous  of  his  novels  were  written  more 
with  a  view  to  satisfying  his  creditors  and  to  obtaining 
small  sums  of  ready  money  than  in  order  to  win  fame. 
The  great  realist  was  in  his  own  life  a  pure  idealist. 
He  confessed  to  having  only  loved  three  women,  of 
whom  the  first,  most  passionately  adored,  was  twenty 
years  older  than  himself ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  each 
of  these  three  love-affairs  was  almost  certainly  Platonic, 
—indeed,  his  devoted  affection  to  the  Countess  Hanska 
lasted  for  seventeen  years,  and  was  almost  entirely  fed 
by  letters,  for  the  lady  for  whom  he  felt  so  romantic  an 
affection  was  an  irreproachable  wife,  and  she  only  be- 
came Madame  de  Balzac  after  some  years  of  widowhood. 

A  VANISHED  CONTINENT. 

It  is  strange  that  no  great  imaginative  writer,  such 
as  Victor  Hugo,  or  in  more  modern  days  Jules  Verne, 
has  chosen  to  take  the  vanished  continent  of  Atlantis 
as  a  scene  for  a  story.  M.  Dumoret,  who  deals  with  the 
whole  subject  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  is  evidently 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  vari- 
ous theories  put  forth.  As  a  geologist  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  world  has  utterly 
altered,  and,  to  give  an  example,  declares  that  without 
doubt  Great  Britain,  or  rather  the  spot  where  the  United 
Kingdom  now  stands,  was  once  entirely  under  some  600 
feet  of  water.  He  points  to  the  example  of  Martinique 
to  show  that  great  convulsions  of  nature  are  even  now 
by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  Iceland  was  completely  devastated  by  a 
geological  catastrophe,  and  the  formation  of  Java  was 
more  or  less  changed  by  an  earthquake  which  occurred 
in  1822.  Ten  years  later  a  new  island  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  Mediterranean  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  but  after 
some  years  once  more  sank  into  the  sea. 

SOME  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  consist  of  a 
curious  paper  concerning  the  foundation  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  Napoleon^s  Imperial  Guard,— that  won- 
derful corps  which  sung  its  death  song  at  Waterloo ;  a 
gossiping  account  of  Baden-Baden  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  the  old  Grerman  Emperor  was  so  fond  of  the  lively 
little  watering-place  ;  and  some  pages  of  interest  to 
antiquarians  describing  the  village  games  of  ancient 
France.  The  French  colonies  provide  two  articles ;  the 
one  dealing  with  Francois  colonial  relations,  the  other 
with  the  new  Franco-Siamese  convention. 


LA  REVUE. 

BOTH  numbers  of  La  Revue  for  November  contain 
much  interesting  reading.  In  both  numbers  there 
is  rather  less  literature  and  more  life  than  is  usual  in 
French  reviews. 

In  the  number  of  November  1,  M.  Camille  Flam- 
marion,  writing  on  **  The  Pendulum  of  the  Pantheon," 
gives  a  number  of  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  He  says  that  if  the  geocentric 
theory  of  the  earth  were  adopted,  and  the  other  heav- 
enly bodies  assumed  to  move  around  it,  the  sun,  in 
order  to  complete  its  daily  circuit,  would  have  to  move 
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at  a  speed  of  10,695  kilometers  a  second,  and  the  nearest 
fixed  star  at  the  rate  of  ^941,000,000  kilometers  a  second. 
The  physical  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  afforded 
by  a  swinging  pendulum  was  repeated  in  the  Pantheon 
on  a  great  scale  by  M.  Flammarion  and  others  last 
February.  A  steel  wire  no  less  than  67  meters  long 
was  used  for  suspending  the  globe  of  the  pendulum. 
Each  oscillation  took  8  seconds,  and  owing  to  this  great 
swing  the  displacement  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  can 
be  seen  almost  immediately.  A  pendulum  of  this  size 
continues  to  swing  for  several  hours. 

Dr.  Merck  describes  the  discovery  of  the  microbe  and 
serum  of  whooping-cough,  which  has  been  made  by  a 
young  Belgian  doctor  named  De  Leuriaux. 

A^E  WOMEN  INFERIOR  TO  MEN  f 

The  November  15  number  contains  an  article  by  M. 
Novicow  on  "  The  Pretended  Inferiority  of  Women,"  an 
Inferiority  in  which  M.  Novicow  does  not  believe.  M. 
Novicow  attributes  any  difference  there  may  be  between 
the  achievements  of  men  and  of  women  to  the  character 
of  our  social  order.  Among  animals,  as  among  savages, 
the  females  are  not  Inferior.  He  points  out  with  justice 
that  there  are  greater  differences  between  Individual 
men  than  there  are  between  the  average  man  and  the 
average  woman  ;  and  if  we  exclude  women  from  civic 
rights  because  of  a  general  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
whole  sex,  why  do  we  not  discriminate  against  indi- 
vidual men  who  are  often  much  more  inferior  in  intelli- 
gence to  their  fellow  men  than  women  are  ?  However, 
M.  Novicow  goes  farther  than  this,  for  he  will  not  admit 
that  women  as  a  whole  are  inferior  intellectually  or 
even  physically  to  men.  ''If  we  could  measure  the 
muscular  strength  of  all  men  and  of  all  women,"  he 
says,  "  who  knoWs  if  we  should  not  obtain  an  average 
equal  for  the  two  sexes  ? "  To  the  argument  that  ma- 
ternity will  prevent  women  rivaling  men  in  the  active 
world,  M.  Novicow  replies  that  the  average  woman, 
who  lives  perhaps  seven  hundred  and  twenty  months, 
is  only  incapacitated  from  this  cause  for  ten  or  twelve 
months,  while  many  of  the  greatest  men  have  been  in- 
valids for  nearly  their  whole  lives. 

A  FRENCH  STORAGE  BATTERY. 

M.  Georges  Caye  describes  a  new  electrical  accumu- 
lator invented  by  a  French  engineer,  M.  Paul  Schmitt. 
M.  Caye  maintains  that  M.  Schmitt's  accumulator  is 
more  efficient  than  Mr.  Edison's,  which  has  been  so  much 
talked  about  of  late.  He  says  that  an  electrical  carriage 
of  the  old  type,  carrying  accumulators  weighing  300 
kilograms,  can  trjivel  at  most  85  kilometers  without  re- 
charging, whereas,  fitted  with  M.  Schmitt's  accumu- 
lator, weighing  only  200  kilograms,  it  would  cover  105 
kilometers  without  recharging. 

RUSSIAN  RAILROAD-BUILDING. 

An  article  of  a  very  different  character  is  that  signed 
*'  Un  Diplomate  Russe,"  dealing  with  railway  develop- 
ments in  the  near  East.  The  writer  declares  that  Rus- 
sia has  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  The  Grerman  line  will  always  be  secondary 
to  the  Russian  lines  from  Orenburg  or  from  Vladikav- 
kaz, which  form  the  direct  route  to  India.  A  Russian 
line  through  Pehsia  will  finally  solve  the  problem.  The 
Russian  diplomatist,  in  conclusion,  declares  that  the 
Bagdad  Railway  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  Turkey 
from  a  military  point  of  view  should  war  break  out. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

UNDER  the  title  "An  Exhausted  People,"  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Nuova  Antologia  (November  16), 
Naggiorino  Ferraris,  continues  his  campaign  in  favor 
of  an  entire  reorganization  of  taxation  in  Italy.  He 
opens  his  article  with  the  statement  that  Italy  is  the 
most  heavily  tajced  nation  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
points  out  that  this  is  the  result  partly  of  the  inevitably 
heavy  expenses  of  building  up  a  united  people,  and 
I>artly  of  the  hand-to-mouth  expedients  by  which  suc- 
cessive finance  ministers  have  tried  to  make  up  the 
deficits  of  past  budgets.  Now,  however,  the  time  has 
come,  if  the  prosperity  of  Italy  is  not  to  be  gravely  im- 
periled, for  an  equitable  readjustment  of  taxation  and 
a  reduction  of  the  national  burden. 

A  full  and  able  criticism  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd^s  re- 
cent book,  "  The  Principles  of  Western  Civilization,"  is 
contributed  by  Professor  Loria,  of  Padua,  who  remarks 
that  although  the  supply  of  sociological  works  from 
England  is  small,  they  are  usually  of  high  merit.  The 
Italian  professor  emphatically  disputes  both  the  prem- 
ises and  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Kidd's  book,  but  he  wel- 
comes the  work  as  a  brilliant  and  useful  contribution  to 
sociological  science. 

F.  Grispolti  writes  an  excellent  article  (November  1) 
in  support  of  the  International  League  against  dueling, 
pointing  out  that  in  Italy,  happily,  the  custom  has 
never  obtained  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Austria. 

To  the  Rivista  Modema  (October  15)  Signora  Paola 
Lombroso  contributes  a  very  charming  article  on  "  Why 
Babies  Love  Fables,*'  pointing  out  that  it  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  children  have  any  predilection  for 
the  marvelous.  The  truth  is,  what  appears  marvelous 
to  us  is  no  more  marvelous  to  them  than  many  of  the 
most  ordinary  events  of  every-day  life  must  appear,  such 
as  a  fall  of  snow,  an  echo,  the  ringing  of  unseen  bells, 
and  so  on.  The  writer  quotes  many  suggestive  exam- 
ples drawn  from  her  personal  experience  of  children  in 
support  of  her  views. 

The  anonymous  political  leader-writer  of  the  Ritylsta 
Modema  devotes  his  monthly  article,  under  the  title 
"A  Sad  Odyssey,"  to  a  lamentation  over  the  begging 
tour  of  the  Boer  generals  through  Europe,  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  mistake  on  their  own  part  and  a  damaging 
blow  to  the  dignity  of  England. 

Emporium^  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  its  numerous 
illustrations,  is  taking  a  front  place  among  Italian 
magazines.  The  November  number  contains  the  best 
account  we  have  seen  of  the  recent  exhibition  at  Bruges, 
with  some  thirty  reproductions  of  the  finest  pictures 
exhibited  there,  and  a  very  fully  illustrated  article  on 
wireless  telegraphy  by  F.  G.  di  Brazza.  There  is  also 
an  extremely  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and 
caricatures,  including  one  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  of  Zola, 
who  continues  to  enjoy  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
notice  from  the  Italian  magazines. 

Under  the  title  "  Triumphant  Immorality,"  the  dvUtd 
Cattolica  writes — or,  rather,  shrieks — with  horror  over 
the  moral  condition  of  Europe  as  instanced  by  the  recent 
apotheosis  of  Zola.  The  evil  is  traced  to  secular  educa- 
tion. The  protest  would  have  been  more  effectual  had 
the  language  been  more  moderate. 

The  democratic  and  socialistic  experiments  through 
which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  striving  to  solve 
their  industrial  problems  are  beginning  to  attract  at- 
tentipT)  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     The  B<i8$c{pfia 
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NaxlonaU  (Noyember  1)  Bummarises  some  of  the  recent 
Australasian  l^^lative  enactments  in  an  article  called 
"  The  Paradise  of  Workmen." 


a 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

ELSEVIER"  once  more  makes  a  welcome  yaria- 
tion  in  the  article  with  which  it  opens ;  it  is 
not  about  an  artist  and  his  work.  True,  it  concerns  a 
kindred  subject,  but  that  can  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Zilc- 
ken  tells  us  about  etching  and  engraving  in  this  opening 
article,  and  what  he  has  to  say  is  interesting,  especially 
as  he  gives  us  some  reproductions  from  various  sources. 
The  author  thinks  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  difference  between  etching 
and  engraving,  so  he  begins  by  telling  his  readers  that 
an  etching  is  done  with  acids  and  an  engraving  is  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  a  tool  called  a  graver.  Some  early 
notes  on  engraving  are  to  be  found  in  a  French  booklet 
by  Abraham  Bosse,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in 
Amsterdam  in  1062 ;  it  was  illustrated,  and  some  of  the 
pictures  are  reproduced.  The  illustrations  in  the  article 
also  comprise  "An  Etcher  at  Work,"  the  point  of  a 
graving  tool,  the  manner  in  which  the  tool  is  handled, 
and  so  on.  The  other  contents  of  the  magazine  are  of 
ordinary  interest ;  they  are  worth  reading,  but  call  for 
no  special  remark. 

The  condition  of  Java  gives  Mr.  C.  Th.  van  Deventer 
(in  De  Qidf)  scope  for  an  exposition  of  the  financial 
position  and  relations  of  Holland  and  her  colony.  The 
poverty  is  greatest  in  Middle  Java ;  the  causes  of  the 
distress  are,  as  usual,  a  matter  of  opinion,  some  believ- 
ing that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  is  the  chief 
factor.  The  method  in  which  the  Dutch  Government 
deals  with  this  state  of  things  is  discussed  and  criticised, 
and  the  article  teems  with  facts  and  figures. 

"  Charles  Hall's  Cry  "  is  the  title  of  an  essay  by  Mr. 
Quack,  and  it  deals  with  the  opinions  of  Charles  Hall 
on  the  subject  of  labor  and  capital,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Hall  was  a  medical  man  who  went  to  Holland  to 
study ;  the  quotations  from  his  books,  about  a  century 
old,  are  strikingly  modem. 

Anna  Eker's  description  of  the  battlefields  of  Sedan, 
which  she  visited  somewhat  under  the  infiuence  of 
Zola's  "  D^bAcle,"  is  a  vivid  piece  of  writing,  recalling, 
to  those  who  have  entered  the  forties,  or  are  older  still, 
the  terrible  days  of  thirty-two  years  ago.  **  Surrender 
of  Napoleon,"  **Macmahon  Wounded,"  and  "Death  of 
Macmahon"  are  some  of  the  newspaper  headlines,  cor- 
rect or  incorrect,  that  fioat  before  one's  mental  vision  on 
perusing  this  article. 

The  next  contribution  is  by  Professor  van  Hamel,  on 
Victor  Hugo's  Bibliography  in  Holland.  It  is  really 
the  chief  portions  of  an  address  delivered  by  the  pro- 
fessor, and  it  should  be  useful  to  librarians  and  those 
specially  interested  in  the  great  French  writer.  Pro- 
fessor van  Hamel  knows  his  subject  well. 

The  wajang  orang  is  a  dance,  not  a  monkey,  and  is  to 
be  seen  in  Java.  Mr.  Sastro  Prawiro,  a  Javanese,  writes 
about  it  in  Woord  en  Beeld.  The  wajang  is  a  very 
primitive  affair.  There  are  three  kinds,  of  which  the 
orang  is  the  more  advanced  specimen,  and  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  princes 
under  European  infiuence.  One  kind  of  wajang  is  a 
sort  of  shadow  dance,  the  shadows  of  puppets  being 
thrown  on  a  sheet ;  another  kind  is  a  dance  of  wooden 


puppets ;  while  the  orang  is  the  same  terpsichorean  ex- 
ercise performed  by  human  beings.  The  dance  is  one 
of  those  curious  native  amusements  that  entertain  the 
colored  races  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of 
dancing.  

GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

FREDERIC  LOLIISe,  in  the  Deutsche  R&ime,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  £mile  Zola's  private  life. 
He  prefaces  his  article  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  Zola's  death  in  different  countries.  He 
does  not  think  that  outside  France  it  caused  much  stir, 
and  that  even  there  his  later  writings  were  not  nearly 
so  popular  as  his  earlier  ones.  Zola  much  preferred  liv- 
ing in  his  country  house,  and  only  returned  reluctantly 
to  Paris  to  spend  the  winter  months.  Although  in  his 
writings  he  too  often  used  his  best  powers  in  depicting 
the  ugliest  and  most  trivial  in  men's  lives,  he  himself 
was  fond  of  orginality,  fantasy,  and  the  romantic.  His 
rooms  were  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  furniture  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  At  Medan,  where  he  loved  to 
be,  his  house  consisted  of  a  square  tower,  at  whose  foot 
nestled  a  small  dwelling  house.  He  worked  there  in  a 
very  high  and  large  room.  His  splendid  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Bruxelles,  where  he  died,  was  furnished  in  such 
a  way  that  the  visitor  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  fact  that  Zola,  since  becoming  one  of  the  wealthiest 
"pashas"  of  literature,  had  known  how  to  use  to  ad- 
vantage the  experience  of  an  old  decorator  and  uphol- 
sterer. Everything  seems  to  have  been  in  extremely 
good  taste.  Mr.  Loil^  mentions  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  entry  into  Zola's  house,  his  visitors  being 
limited  to  intimate  friends.  Altogether,  the  article 
gives  a  very  readable  description  of  Zola  himself  and  of 
his  dwelling  places. 

OEBMANT  AND  HER  C0L0KIB8. 

Ulrich  von  Hassell,  in  the  MonaUchrift  filr  Stadt 
und  Landj  deals  principally  with  the  recent  Colonial 
Congress  at  Berlin  and  the  resolutions  it  arrived  at. 
One  was  that  the  congress  shall  reassemble  in  1905. 
The  most  interesting  part,  however,  is  that  relating  to 
the  German  emigration  to  Brazil.  That,  the  congress 
decided,  should  be  encouraged ;  but  emigration  to  Ar- 
gentina should  not  be,  the  reason  being  rather  a  singu- 
lar one.  So  much  com  is  already  sent  from  Argentina 
to  Germany  that  no  more  is  wanted,  therefore  no  emi- 
g^rants  to  that  country  are  to  be  countenanced.  In 
South  Brazil  there  are  not  such  facilities  for  the  export 
of  com ;  the  German  producer  at  home  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  affected  by  any  competition,  so  emigrants  will  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  Brazil !  One  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  note  of  the* congress 
was  that  the  colonies  were  entirely  for  Germany,  and 
that  all  export  from  them  should  be  to  Germany,  while 
the  colonies  themselves  should  be  obliged  to  have  every 
requisite  sent  from  the  fatherland.  Such  methods  do 
not  succeed  in  colonies,  it  does  not  tend  to  make  them 
popular,  and  it  limits  their  markets  and  therefore 
cramps  their  energies.  Very  little  notice  appears  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  congress  by  the  German  papers, 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  learn  that  no  fewer  than 
1,700  people  took  part  in  it.  It  must  have  been  rather 
unwieldy  to  manage  such  an  assembly,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  well  done  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Mecklenberg. 
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NOTES  ON   RECENT  AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME  NEW  EDITIONS. 
The  University  of  Virginia  cherlshee  the  name  ot 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  as  once  enrolled  among  its  students. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  complete  edition  ot  Poe's 
writiofcs  should  appear  as  the  result  of  editorial  and 
critical  labor  In  that  university.  No  one  could  have 
brougbttothe  task  greater  zeal  and  better  opportunities 
than  those  possessed  bj  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  who 
has  spent  years  in  the  collection  of  original  data  re- 


autbor ;  It  is  a  monumental  piece  of  llteraiy  editorship 
and  criticism,  and  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  Dr.  R.  A. 
Stewart  should  be  mentioned  as  having  contributed 
many  notes  of  value,  and  it  is  further  tu  be  added  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  notable  address  on  Poe,  de- 
livered tiefore  the  University  of  Tirginia  several  years 
ago,  is  included  ia  the  Srst  volume  ol  the  tales. 

Of  less  importance  from  the  American  standpoint, 
but  entitled  to  real  consideration,  is  a  library  edition  of 
the  writings  of  Samuel  Lover,  the  Irish  novelist,  soog- 
nrit«r,  and  artist.  Lover  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  17BT, 
and  died  in  1868.  HIa  "  Bory  O'More,"  which  appeared 
in  183T,  and  his  "Handy  Andy"  (1843)  are  among  his 
best-known  novels,  and  bis  legends  and  stories  of  Ire- 
land, his  plays,  and  his  songs  and  other  poetical  writ^ 
ings,  have  not  lost  vogue  wherever  the  English  language 
is  read.  His  complete  works  have  never  before  beeu 
collected,  and  they  are  now  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  in  a  very  convenient  and  attractive 
set  of  six  volumes,  with  an  introduction  by  James  Jef- 
frey Roche. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  an  accurate  instinct  for  the  books 
that  the  intelligent  public  wishes  to  buy  as  standard  ; 
and  BO  we  find  him  bringing  out  good  reprints  of  Haw- 
thorne's "  Marble  Faun  "  and  Tolstoy's  "  Anna  Kareni- 
na  "  in  a  three- volume  edition,  and  also  on  tbiuuer  paper 

The  Macmillan  Company  sends  us  from  the  famous 
press  ot  J.  M.  Dent  a  charming  little  two-volume  re- 
print of  Thackeray's  "  Henry  Esmond."  The  same  pub 
lishers  also  continue  to  Import  and  sell  further  issues 
In  Mr.  Dent's  popular  little  series  known  as  "The  Tem- 
ple Classics."  Among  these  are  Dante's  "Purgatorio," 
Goldsmith's  plays,  Bunyan'a  "  Holy  War,"  Eingsley's 


garding  the  varied  literary  work  of  this  American  poet. 
The  "Virginia  Edition"  (Crowell)  that  has  at  length 
appeared  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
not  brought  together  In  any  previous  collection.  Of 
Poe's  critical  prose,  for  example,  five  or  six  hundred 
pages  have  been  brought  to  light  and  placed  in  this 
permanent  form  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Harrison's  re.-fearches. 
The  last  of  these  seventeen  volumes  ia  devoted  to  Poe's 
letters,  and  it  is  an  entirely  new  collection.  The  first 
volume  contains  a  biography  of  Poe  by  Professor  Har- 
rison, and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  done  with  great 
thoroughness  and  accuracy.  The  next  Ave  volumes  are 
devoted  to  Poe's  tales.  Volume  VII.  contains  the 
poems,  and  this  volume  has  had  the  benefit  of  critical 
notes  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  edition  throughout  is  characterized  by 
an  unswerving  return  to  Poe's  original  text,  which  bad 
in  so  many  places  been  altered  by  bis  literary  executor, 
R.  W.  Grisvrold.  This  edition  of  Poe  is,  therefore,  very 
much  more  than  a  reprint  of  a  standard  Americaa 
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"Westward  Ho,"  and  M&tthew  Arnold's  dronuitic 
poems.  Tbese  Temple  Classics  are  edited  with  rare 
taste  and  judgment  by  Israel  GoUancz.  Among  charm- 
ing books  of  the  season  are  a  little  reprint  of  Gold- 
smith's "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  from  the  press  of  the 
Mocmillan  Company,  wltb  a  preface  by  Austin  Uobson 
and  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  ;  and  also,  in  uni- 
fortn  style,  Mrs.  Goskell's  "  Cranford,"  with  a  preface 
by  Anna  Thackeray  Ritchie  and  illustratloiiB  by  Hugh 
Thomson. 

The  MacmillsnCompaDyalsoissuesa  reprint  of  Win- 
ston Cburchitl's  "Crisis,"  which  it  calls  the  "James  K. 
Hackett  Edition,"  the  book  being  furnished  with  sev- 
eral illustrations  apropos  of  Mr.  Hockett's  production 
OD  the  American  stage  this  season  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
play  based  upon  this  novel.  The  continued  sale  of 
Nancy  Huston  Banks' "Oldfleld"  hasbronght  from  the 
same  publishers  an  attractive  edition  with  colored  illus- 
trations, Francis  Marion  Crawford's  "Ava  Roma  Im- 
mortalia"  (Macmillan)  also  appears  in  a  new  one-volame 
edition,  with  a  number  of  pictures- 
Mr.  J.  P.  Mowbray's  remarkable  book,  "A  Journey 
to  Nature,"  well  draerves  to  reappear  in  the  handsome 
large-paper  edition,  with  numerous  attractive  halt-tone 
illustrations,  that  Messrs. -Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have 
provided  tor  it ;  and  the  same  publishers  are  amply 
justified  In  giving  us  an  illustrated  reprint  of  Hiss 
Ellen  Glasgow's  succesisful  novel,  "The  Voice  of  the 
People."  It  Is  also  well  to  note  that  this  firm  has 
brought  out  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Frederick  A. 
Cook's  wonderful  account  of  polar  adventure,  entitled 
"Through  theFirst  Antarctic  Night."  Even  in  its  more 
popular  form  it  remains  a  sumptuous  volume,  instruc- 
tively and  beautifully  illustrated. 

R.  H.  Russell  produces  a  charming  edition  of  William 
Morris'  poem  '"The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius,"  with  pho- 
togravure illustrations  by  Sir  Eaward  Bume-Jones, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Fitzroy  Carrington.  The  Out- 
look Company  has  reprinted  in  a  slender  volume  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  famous  tale,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try," with  a  new  preface  by  Dr.  Hale  to  what  be  calls 
the  "Birthday  Edition."  This commemoratesDr.  Hale's 
attainment  of  fourscore  years. 

Messrs.  Hougbton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  made  a  new 
edition,  finely  printed  and  illustrated,  of  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggins' "  Penelope's  Irish  Elxperiences."  Messrs.  Har- 
per &  Brothers  have  brought  out  in  decorated  holiday 
style,  as  a  slender  tK>ok,  Richard  Harding  Davis'  char- 
acteristic Van  Bibber  story,  "Her  First  Appearance." 
In  \ia  beautifully  bound  and  printed  "Thumb-Nail 
Series:,"  the  Century  Company  has  brought  out  "The 
Rivals,"  by  Kichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  with  an  Intro- 
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duction  from  "The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  presents  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  holiday  edition  of  Mr.  John  A.  Mitchr 
ell's  popular  book  entitled  "The  Last  American." 
The  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  of  Boston,  issue  in  their 
"  Remarque  Series  "  Balzac's  "  A  Passion  in  the  Desert," 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  Will  o'  thcMill,"  and  W.  H. 
Ireland's  "Napoleon  Anecdotes."  They  also  send  us 
Robert  Browning's  "Men  and  Women"  in  attractive 
gitt-book  form,  with  limp  leather  binding. 


(From  "'The  Georgian  Period."; 


We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  American  publi- 
cations in  the  field  of  architecture, — namely,  the  series 
of  porttolias  brought  out  by  the  American  Architect 
and  Building  Ncu%  of  Boston,  under  the  title  "The 
Gieorgian  Period,"  the  sub-title  being  "Measured  Draw- 
ings of  Colonial  Work,"  We  have  now  received  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  parts  in  this  interesting  series. 
Many  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  building  work  ot 
our  forefathers  in  this  country  will,  let  us  hope,  be  pre- 
served tor  generations  to  come ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
a  great  deal  that  was  most  characteristic  in  type  and 
attractive  in  detail  has  already  disappeared  forever,  and 
every  year  witnesses  the  demolition,  especially  in  our 
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towns  and  cities,  of  the 
quaint  and  dignified 
stmctuiea,  public  and 
private,  that  belong  to 
what  we  call  the  colo- 
nial, or  Georgian,  peri- 
od. Ithasl>eentheaim 
of  the  ^mericon  Ar- 
chitect.  In  bringing  out 
these  portfolios  of 
drawingB  with  Talua- 
ble  accompanying  text, 
to  give  UB  a  permanent 
record,  primarily  for 
the  architect,  but  valu- 
able also  to  all  HtudeutB 
of  our  American  civil- 
ization and  ways  of 
living.  Farts  X.  and 
XI.  are  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  early  South 
Carolina  architocture, 
(r™«  -Tb,  a»Wu.  P.d«L-)  'rftliOb.rlMtontaMng 
1  .>Dx.(.«u  .  <.  ■««.  the  lion'ssbare  of  space. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  Georgetown  houses  Included 
In  Part  X.,  and  some  others  In  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton, on  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers ;  while  Part  XI., 
wltji  Charleston  still  holding  the  lesjling  place,  gives 
some  prominence  to  the  architecture  of  old  Beaufort, 
on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  and  reproducesa  few  other 
Southern  examples.  In  these  lat«st  parts,  as  in  the 
earlier  ones,  there  are  many  full-page  and  half-page 
plates  reproduced  in  half-tone  from  photographs,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  admirable  reproducttons  of  pen 
sketches  of  exteriors,  and  of  measured  orchttoctural 
drawings  of  details,  both  exterior  and  interior. 

It  is  not  80  true  of  our  travelers  now  as  formerly  that 
they  know  much  about  Paris  and  nothing  about  the 
rest  of  France.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  delightful 
than  a  tour  of  the  French  provincial  and  departmental 
capitals;  and  for  those  who  plan  such  Journeys  It  la 
well  to  be  acquainted  with  the  excellent  work  in  two 
volumes  on  "French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux"  that 
has  been  written  by  Clara  Crawford  Perkins,  and  Is 
published  at  Boston  by  Knight  Sc  MlUet.  The  work  Is 
sufficiently  gossipy  and  readable,  while  containing  val- 
uable and  trustworthy  historical  and  architectural  in- 


formation.   It  Is  profusely  Illustrated  with  well-printed 
photographic  reproductions. 

The  moat  compact  and  thorough  piece  of  work  of  its 
kind  we  have  ever  seen  is  a  little  volume  on  "The 
Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain  :  Their  History  and  Archi- 
tecture," by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Litchfield.  It  is  from  the 
press  of  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  Is  published 
in  this  country  by  the  LIppincotta,  of  Philadelphia-  It 
has  many  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Raliton  and  other 
skillful  drangbtemen,  and  it  is  to  be  commended  in  the 
most  unqnaMed  terms  of  pr^se. 


Ittij'lAc 


(From  "  French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux."} 


(From  "  The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.") 

Philadelphia  Is  qult«  as  remarkable  as  Boston  for  the 
interesting  work  Its  younger  men  are  doing  in  tasteful 
architecture,  and  the  Philadelphia  men  especially  excel 
In  the  building  of  homes,  and  th.  olannlng  of  ^irdens 
as  essential  parts  of  the  architectu.  1  scheme.  Besides 
the  cliarming  publications  of  the  '-Square  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  which  one  now  looks  for  with  eagerness, 
are  to  be  not«d  the  publicaClona  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture of  the  University  at  Pennsylvania.  The  BiBn- 
nia[  Review  of  that  school,  issued  as  a  univei^^ 
publication,  is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
reproductions  tn  half-tone  and  photogravure  illus- 
trating the  work  of  pupils  of  the  school  in  designing 
and  drawing.  It  is  meritorious  work,  and  does  credit 
to  the  school. 

The  current  Interest  In  the  furniture  of  our  tovfr 
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fathers  has  begun  to  work  itself  out  in  a  literature  of 
its  own,  and  the  publishers  of  "  The  Greorgian  Period  " 
have  announced  a  series  that  is  to  deal  with  the  furnish- 
ings of  American  colonial  houses.  Besides  several  other 
interesting  books  devoted  to  that  subject,  one  has  lately 
come  from  the  Macmillan  Company  entitled  "Furni- 
tnre  of  the  Olden  Time,"  by  Frances  Clary  Morse,  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  ample  explanatory  text. 
This  volume  has  the  advantage  of  covering  its  ground 
fairly  well,  while  selling  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
other  books  in  the  same  line. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  reawaken- 
ing of  an  interest  in  nature  on  the  part  of  the  American 
reading  public, — which  forms  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  November  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Halsey, — than  the  increased  production  of  books  de- 
scriptive of  animal  life  during  the  present  publishing 
season.  It  is  no  longer  true  in  this  country  that  the 
publishers  regard  spring  and  summer  as  the  only  parts 
of  the  year  favorable  to  the  bringing  out  of  "nature" 
books.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  even  more 
activity  in  this  direction  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months. 

On3  of  the  most  important  among  recent  books  of 
this  class  is  a  volume  on  "American  Animals,"  by 
Witmer  Stone  and  William  Everett  Cram  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.).  In  this  work  the  authors  furnish  a  popu- 
lar guide  to  the  mammals  to  be  found  in  North  America 
north  of  Mexico,  giving  full  descriptions  of  many 
species.  Regard  hi^  been  had  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
general  reader,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  free  the 
work,  so  far  as  possible,  from  technicalities.  At  the 
same  time  there  hbs  been  no  sacrifice  of  scientific  truth, 
and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  exact  identificar 
tion  of  species.  The  full-page  half-tone  plates  which 
illustrate  this  volume  are  remarkably  good ;  most  of 
them  are  reproductions  from  photographs  made  by 
Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  whose  success  in  this  line 
of  work  has  added  so  much  to  the  value  of  our  later 
animal  books,  and  especially  to  the  illustration  features 
of  Country  Life  in  America.  Several  of  the  pictures 
in  the  present  volume  are  made  from  photographs  taken 
with  the  telephoto  lens  by  Mr.  Dugmore  and  Mr.  Carlin. 

The  camera  as  an  adjunct  to  nature  study  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  little  treatise  by  Mr.  Dugmore  himself,  entitled 
"Nature  and  the  Camera"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 
This  is  a  practical  manual  intended  for  all  amateur 
photographers  who%  interests  are  especially  along  the 
lines  of  nature  study,  and  tells  all  about  how  to  photo- 
graph live  birds  and  their  nests,  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, wild  and  tame,  reptiles,  insect's,  fish,  and  also 
flowers,  trees,  and  fungi.  The  work  is  illustrated 
from  photographs  by  Mr.  Dugmore,  and  all  the  sugges- 
tions and  advice  contained  in  the  book  are  said  to  be 
based  on  the  writer's  personal  experience. 

Mr.  William  J.  Long,  who  has  been  known  for  some 
time  as  a  keen  observer  of  animal  life  and  a  well- 
equipped  writer  of  stories  about  birds  and  animals,  has 
written  a  new  book,  "School  of  the  Woods"  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.),  which  contains  life  studies  of  animal  in- 
stincts and  animal  training.  The  illustration  of  the 
volume  is  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Copeland  ;  the  pictures, 
like  the  notes  which  make  up  the  text,  were  made  in 
the  woods,  and  are  life  studies. 

The  author  of  "Bird  Neighbors "—Neltje  Blanchan— 
has  written  a  little  book  on  "  How  to  Attract  the  Birds  " 


(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  This,  too,  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  deals  with  such  topics  as  "Bird  Architecture," 
"Home  Life,"  "Why  Birds  Come  and  Gk),"  "What 
Birds  Do  for  Us,"  and  "Some  Naturalized  Foreigners." 
No  one  who  is  in  the  least  interested  in  the  bird  king- 
dom can  fail  to  receive  much  profit  and  stimulus  to  fur- 
ther study  from  a  perusal  of  this  unpretentious  little 
book.  As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  books  by  the  same 
author,  an  almost  unexplored  field  has  been  entered. 

Two  diligent  students  of  the  caterpillar  tribe— Ida 
Mitchell  Eliot  and  Caroline  Gray  Soule— have  written  a 
most  instructive  volume  on  "Caterpillars  and  Their 
Moths  "  (Century  Company).  This  work  is  the  fruit  of 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  studying  and  rearing 
moths.  The  writers  have  added  life  histories  of  forty- 
three  species  of  caterpillar  which  may  be  found  through- 
out the  wide  range  of  the  United  States,  giving  a  picture 
of  the  larva  and  the  moth  of  each  species.  This  book, 
too,  derives  no  small  part  of  its  interest  and  value  from 
the  photographic  illustrations. 

A  subject  that  offers  a  common  ground  for  the 
naturalist  and  the  student  of  literature  has  been  seized 
by  Dr.  Richard  Thayer  Holbrook  and  developed  in  the 
treatise  entitled  "Dante  and  the  Animal  Kingdom" 
(Macmillan).  This  is  a  study  of  curious  interest,  in 
which  the  author  has  endeavored  to  set  forth  Dante^s 
whole  philaHophy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  show  from 
what  sources  he  derived  his  knowledge,  and  to  what  ends 
his  knowledge  was  employed.  The  book  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  footnote  references  to  sourcses,  and  with 
various  bibliographical  aids.  There  are  many  illustra- 
tions, several  of  which  are  from  rare  and  quaint  orig- 
inals. 

Some  indication  of  the  growth  of  traditional  English 
forms  of  sport  in  the  New  World  is  afforded  by  the 
beautifully  printed  volume,  "Cross  Country  with  Horse 
and  Hound,"  by  Frank  Sherman  Peer  (Scribners).  It 
is  said  that  this  is  the  first  book  on  the  subject  to  be 
published  in  America.  It  includes  full  information  on 
the  breeding  of  hunters,  good  form  in  riding,  and  horse- 
manship in  general.  There  are  also  suggestive  chapters 
about  hounds  and  the  game  itself.  The  illustrations  are 
furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Crawford  Wood,  who  is  himself  a 
well-known  hunter  in  England. 

"In  God's  OutK)f-Doors,"  by  William  A.  Quayle 
(Eaton  &  Mains),  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  frankly 
confesses  that  he  is  neither  an  entomologist,  a  botanist, 
nor  an  ornithologist.  His  pages  are  not  buidened  with 
the  lore  of  the  specialist,  but  the  whole  aim  of  his 
writing  seems  to  be  to  get  other  people  to  rejoice  as 
heartily  in  "God's  out-of-<loors "  as  he  does  himself. 
We  should  think  that  his  mission  would  be  successful. 
He  has,  at  any  rate,  written  an  attractive  book,  and  the 
pictures  of  natural  scenery  that  accompany  it  are  well 
calculated  to  win  converts  to  his  gospel  of  nature  love. 

A  FEW  VOLUMES  OP  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION, 

AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Carl  Lumholtz  attracted  world- 
wide attention  by  the  publication  of  his  studies  of  cer- 
tain cannibalistic  tribes  in  Australia.  So  interested  did 
he  become  in  the  study  of  savage  and  barbaric  races  that 
he  has  since  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  investiga- 
tions of  this  nature.  The  field  of  his  later  efforts  in  this 
direction  is  on  our  own  continent,  and  two  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  volumes,  entitled  "Unknown 
Mexico"  (Scribners),  contain  a  record  of  five  years  of  ex- 
ploration among  the  tribes  of  the  western  Sierra  Madre, 
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those  in  the  states  of  Jalisco  and  MezicOi  and  among 
the  Tarascos  in  (he  state  of  Michoacan.  The  fundA 
necessary  to  carry  on  these  explorations  were  chiefly 
raised  by  private  subscription  in  the  United  States. 
The  work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lum- 
holtz  was  also  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  scientists  and 
students,  and  the  expedition  made  large  collections  of 
plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Much  more  was  learned 
by  Mr.  Lumholtz  regarding  the  people  themselves  and 
their  native  customs  after  the  expedition  had  disbanded 
and  while  he  remained  alone  among  the  Indian  tribes. 
For  months  at  a  time  Mr.  Lumholtz  '^roughed  if 
among  the  Indians,  gradually  gaining  their  confidence, 
and  after  his  stock  of  provisions  gave  out,  subsisting  on 
what  he  could  get  from  them.  Most  of  what  Mr.  Lum- 
holtz tells  in  these  volumes  refers  to  a  part  of  Mexico 
that  is  never  visited  by  tourists,  and  is  hardly  known 
even  to  Mexicans  themselves.  These  studies  among  a 
primitive  people  were  not  made  a  day  too  soon.  The 
opportunity  will  soon  have  passed  forever.  Only  a  few 
such  tribes  are  left  on  the  American  continents, — or, 
indeed)  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

An  admirable  account  of  Chinese  manners  and  cus- 
toms, religions,  language,  literature,  and  methods  of 
government  is  embraced  in  a  little  volume  of  lectures 
on  ** China  and  the  Chinese''  (Macmillan),  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert Allen  Giles,  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  and  lecturer  on  the  Dean  Lung 
foundation  in  Columbia  University.  While  these  lec- 
tures were  delivered  at  Columbia  University  by  the 
foremost  European  scholar  of  Chinese  institutions,  they 
were  in  no  sense  intended  for  advanced  students,  but 
rather  to  draw  attention  to  and  arouse  interest  in  the 
subject.  They  are,  therefore,  of  a  strictly  popular  na- 
ture, and  deal  with  such  facts  as  are  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

In  a  unique  work  entitled  *^  Mythological  Japan" 
(Philadelphia  {  Drexel  Biddle),  Alexander  F.  Otto  and 
Theodore  S.  Holbrook  present  the  mythological  side 
of  Japanese  art,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  descriptive  text 
and  characteristic  illustrations  by  native  artists,  at- 
tempt an  interpretation  of  Japanese  mythology.  It  is 
said  that  the  originals  of  the  illustrations,  drawn  by 
some  of  Japan's  most  famous  artists,  were  over  three 
years  in  preparation.  The  pages  of  this  sumptuous 
book  are  embossed  and  folded  double  at  the  edge  after 
the  Japanese,  while  backgrounds  and  shadow  tints  ap- 
pear throughout  the  book.  There  are  full-page  plates 
in  color,  and  many  lacquer  panels  of  mythological  sub- 
jects, besides  reproductions  in  crayon  of  art  objects  in 
various  collections.  The  authors  have  long  been  iden- 
tified with  the  business  of  oriental  importing,  and  are 
expert  judges  of  Japanese  works  of  art. 

Gren.  James  F.  Rusling  has  written  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  European  travels,  which  is  attract- 
ively illustrated  from  photographs,  and  published 
under  the  title  **  European  Days  and  Ways  "  (Eaton  & 
Mains). 

A  good  survey  of  up-to-date  Grermany  is  contained  in 
the  volume  entitled  "  Germany :  the  Welding  of  a  World 
Power,"  by  Wolf  von  Schierbraud,  the  well-known  press 
correspondent  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  The  author 
treats  of  such  topics  as  "Grermany  as  a  World  Power," 
"The  Kaiser  ae  He  Is,"  "The  Socialist  Movement," 
"The  Polish  Problem  in  Prussia,"  "The  Agrarian 
Movement,"  "The  Tariff  Problem,"  "Krupp  and  Sie- 
mens,"   "Shipping,"    "Education,"    "Germany's   Col- 


onies," and  many  other  aspects  of  modem  Germany's 
social  and  industrial  life. 

Journeyings  through  the  country  of  Donegal  and 
Connemara  are  described  in  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  S.  6. 
Bayne,  entitled  "  On  An  Irish  Jaunting-Car  "  (Harpers). 
The  work  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  brief  descriptions  of 
famous  bits  of  Irish  scenery,  with  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  and  for  the  insight  that  it  affords 
into  the  every-day  life  of  the  natives. 

"The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence,"  by  Thomas 
A.  Janvier  (Harpers),  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
famous  Christmas  festivities  in  Provence,  together  with 
a  sketch  of  "  A  Feast  Day  on  the  Rhone,"  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  performance  by  the  Com^die  Frangaise, — the 
finest  dramatic  company  in  Europe,— on  the  stage  of 
the  restored  theater  at  Orange,  in  southeastern  France. 
The  restoration  of  this  old  Roman  theater,  founded  in 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  interest.  Mr.  Janvier's  description 
of  the  theater,  and  of  the  remarkable  performances  of 
"  Oedipus  "  and  "  Antigone  "  on  its  stage,  will  do  mnch, 
we  have  no  doubt,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  American 
travelers  in  this  remarkable  enterprise. 

In  "Journeys  with  Dumas"  (Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.),  Miss  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley  has  rendered 
from  the  French  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  certain 
characteristic  passages  of  his  Mediterranean  travels, 
first  published  many  years  ago.  Dumas  began  these 
journeys  in  1884,  and  continued  them  in  1842  and  1846. 
Since  those  days  the  number  of  Mediterranean  tourists 
has  enormously  increased.  Much  of  the  information 
that  Dumas  gathered  with  great  pains  and  recorded  in 
his  journals  is  no  longer  new ;  but  the  narrative  details 
and  the  anecdotes  embodied  in  his  original  story  are 
retained  for  their  own  sake.  * 

"The  Holy  Land  "  (Macmillan)  is  a  volume  made  up 
of  descriptive  text  by  the  Rev.  John  Kelman,  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  reproductions  of  water-color  sketches  by 
John  Fulleylove.  Mr.  Kelman  has  arranged  his  im- 
pressions in  three  parts :  the  geography,  the  history, 
and  the  spirit  of  Syria. 

In  "The  Tragedy  of  Pel6e"  (the  Outlook  Company), 
Mr.  Greorge  Ken  nan  gives  a  narrative  of  personal  ob- 
servation and  experiences  in  Martinique  in  the  weeks 
immediately  following  the  great  eruption  of  May  8, 
1903.  Fortunately  Mr.  Kennan  was  able  to  see  some  of 
the  subsequent  eruptions  and  to  explore  the  whole  re- 
gion in  a  characteristically  thorough  manner.  His  ac- 
count is  not  at  all  lacking  in  local  atmosphere. 

In  his  "New  York  Sketches"  (Scribners),  Mr.  Jessie 
Lynch  Williams  has  hit  upon  more  than  one  picturesque 
phase  of  the  American  metropolis,  notably  in  his  chap- 
ter on  "Rural  New  York  City."  Such  features  of 
modern  New  York  existence  as  the  village  volunteer 
fire  department,  country  crossroads  store,  and  the 
shooting  of  wild  game  are  vividly  described.  Drawing^ 
and  photographs  illustrate  the  text. 

The  task  of  identifying  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
characters  in  Boston  fiction  has  been  undertaken  by- 
Frances  Weston  Carruth  in  a  volume  entitled  "Fic- 
tional Rambles  in  and  About  Boston "  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.).  This  writer  has  arranged  her  material 
under  three  heads, — in  "Modem  Boston,"  "In  Old 
Boston,"  and  "About  Boston."  The  volume  is  copi- 
ously illustrated. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fleming^s  "Around  the  Capital  with 
Uncle  Hank"  (New  York:  the  Nutshell  Publishing 
Company)  is  a  humorous  account  of  the  visit  of  a  shrewd 
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New  England  farmer  to  the  halls  of  national  legisla- 
tion. Incidentally  the  buildings,  statues,  and  other  ex- 
ternal features  of  the  city  of  Washington  are  described, 
bat  the  chief  purpose  of  the  book  is  the  humorous  por- 
trayal of  what  the  author  terms  the  foibles  and  vagaries 
of  public  life  at  Washington. 

BIOGRAPHIES  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Among  the  autobiographies  published  in  190^  the 
first  place  must  be  given  to  ^'The  Memoirs  of  Paul 
KrOger,  Told  by  Himself"  (Century  Company),  and 
»*  Three  Years'  War,"  by  Christian  Rudolf  DeWet 
(Scribners).  President  Kriiger's  memoirs  span  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  relate  practically  the  entire 
history  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  The  account  of  the 
Boer  War  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  book,  but 
the  anterior  causes  of  that  struggle  are  set  forth  in  de- 
tail and  with  surpassing  clearness.  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinions  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Boer  cause,  we  can- 
not wonder,  after  reading  this  defense  of  his  position, 
based  on  documentary  evidence,  at  the  support  that 
President  Krtlger  received  from  his  own  people,  nor  can 
we  despise  the  patriotic  motives  that  inspired  their 
heroic  resistance  to  the  British  power.  General  De Wet's 
book  is  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  soldier's  plain  tale  of  fighting.  '  In 
all  that  has  been  written  about  the  war  from  first  to 
last  there  has  been  nothing  so  interesting  as  this  bluff 
soldier's  story,  nor  have  we  before  had  so  intimate  and 
exact  an  account  from  within  of  the  difiiculties  in  which 
the  Boers  found  themselves  immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1899,  and  of  the  expedients  that  they 
were  forced  to  adopt  in  order  to  prolong  their  resistance 
to  an  overwhelming  force.  General  DeWet  wastes  no 
words  in  explanation  or  philosophizing ;  he  writes  only 
of  what  he  saw  himself,  goes  directly  to  the  core  of  the 
matter,  and,  having  told  the  facts,  is  content  to  leave 
the  drawing  of  inferences  to  his  readers. 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau,"  the  great 
Ehiglish  .Unitarian  philosopher,  have  been  written  by 
Principle  James  Drummond,  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  This  is  the  first  author- 
ized publication  of  Dr.  Martineau's  letters,  many  of 
which  are  of  especial  interest  to  American  Unitarians, 
with  whom  Dr.  Martineau  was  in  close  touch  through- 
out his  long  life.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
there  is  a  survey  of  Martineau's  philosophical  work  by 
Prof.  C.  B.  Upton. 

Probably  the  name  of  no  American  of  this  genera- 
tion, excepting  that  of  President  Roosevelt,  is  at  the 
present  time  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  public 
prints  than  that  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  A  brief  and 
readable  character  sketch  of  the  great  philanthropist, 
in  which  should  be  told  the  story  of  the  man's  life  and 
achievements,  has  long  been  in  demand.  The  volume 
by  Barnard  Alderson,  entitled  "Andrew  Carnegie: 
the  Man  and  His  Work"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.), 
seems  fully  to  meet  these  requirements.  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's rapid  rise  from  poverty  to  riches,  his  determined 
conquering  of  difficulties,  and,  finally,  his  vast  schemes 
for  the  benefaction  of  his  race,  are  tersely  and  graphi- 
cally described. 

A  book  of  special  interest  to  all  who  study  or  practice 
phonography  is  "Sir  Isaac  Pitman:  His  Life  and  La- 
bors," told  and  illustrated  by  Benn  Pitman  (Cincinnati : 
the  Phonographic  Institute  Company).  The  story  of 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman's  life  is  really  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
phonography  in  Great  Britain.    It  has  been  said  that 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  together  with  Edison  and  Bell,  are 
the  only  inventors  of  a  world-wide  necessity  that  have 
ever  lived  to  see  the  whole  English-speaking  world 
adopt  their  inventions.  The  obstacles  that  were  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  phonography  were 
many,  but  the  inventor  lived  to  triumph  over  them  all. 

"  Builders  of  the  Republic  "  is  the  title  of  an  attrac- 
tively printed  volume  in  which  the  careers  of  twenty- 
five  great  Americans,  including  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Hancock,  Adams,  Grerry, 
Madison,  Marshall,  and  Lincoln,  are  sketched  by  Mar- 
gherita  Arlina  Hamm  (New  York  :  James  Pott  &  Co.). 
Letters  and  other  documentary  materials  have  been 
freely  drawn  upon  for  facts  in  the  lives  of  these  illus- 
trious Americans. 

Among  the  public  men  of  New  Hampshire  of  the  last 
century  the  late  Moody  Currier  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished.  A  graduate  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
a  lawyer  of  distinction,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  the  fifties,  held  other  State  offices,  and 
when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  was  elected  governor. 
In  his  early  life  Grovernor  Currier  wrote  poems  and 
articles  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  was 
familiar  with  most  of  the  modem  European  languages. 
Since  his  death  his  "State  Papers,  Addresses,  and 
Poems"  have  been  published  (Manchester,  N.  H.:  John 
B.  Clarke  Company).  Grovemor  Currier  died  in  1896,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two. 

Two  noteworthy  additions  to  the  "  American  Men  of 
Letters"  series  (Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.)  are  "Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  and  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  by  Greorge  E. 
Woodberry.  It  could  not  have  been  with  the  hope  of 
throwing  much  new  light  on  the  careers  of  men  about 
whom  so  much  had  already  been  written  that  these 
biographies  were  undertaken.  One  thing  that  the  early 
biographers  could  not  do  was  to  form  anything  like  an 
adequate  forecast  of  the  place  that  each  writer  is  likely 
to  take  in  American  letters.  Almost  forty  years  has 
now  passed  since  Hawthorne's  death,  and  more  than 
twenty  years  since  Longfellow's.  It  is  possible  now,  as 
never  before,  to  determine,  in  the  work  of  each  man, 
that  which  is  truly  distinctive  and  vital.  This  is  what 
the  present  biographers  have  attempted  to  do.  We  are 
indebted  to  them  for  judicious  and  well-proportioned 
estimates  of  their  respective  subjects. 

HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

"The  Cambridge  Modern  History"  (Macmillan)  was 
projected  by  the  late  Lord  Acton.  The  scheme  of  the 
work  contemplated  the  publication  of  twelve  volumes 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Europe  and  European  col- 
onies from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time, 
each  volume  to  be  made  up  of  monographs  by  specialists. 
The  first  volume,  devoted  to  the  Renaissance,  has  re- 
cently come  from  the  press.  The  writers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  among  the  most  eminent  of  English  histori- 
cal students,  have  not  been  held  to  arbitrary  limitations. 
Each  has  written  on  the  period,  country,  or  subject 
with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  The  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  and  theologian,  the  Rev.  William  Barry,  D.D., 
has  contributed  a  chapter  on  "  Catholic  Europe,"  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  especial  interest  to  Americans  that  the 
historian  selected  to  write  on  "  The  Eve  of  the  Refor- 
mation" is  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Lea,  of  Philadelphia, 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on  that  period 
of  European  history. 

The   two-volume   history  of  "  The  Reign  of  Queen 
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Anne,"  by  Justin  McCarthy  (Harpers)  has  the  flavor  of 
all  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  nistorical  writing.  It  is  the  viva- 
dous  story-telling  of  a  clever  raconteur,— never  prolix, 
never  dull.  No  matter  what  the  period  of  which  he 
chances  to  be  writing,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  never  for  one 
moment  diverted  fi*om  his  journalistic  scent  of  the  in- 
teresting. More  profound  students  of  English  history 
there  undoubtedly  have  been  ;  but  no  one  of  them  has 
been  able  to  interpret  more  acceptably  to  his  own  gen- 
eration the  records  of  the  past  than  the  brilliant  author 
of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Richman's  two-volume  account  of 
"Rhode  Island:  Its  Making  and  Its  Meaning"  (Put- 
nams)  is  a  contribution  to  our  national  history.  Ab- 
solute freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  and 
complete  individualism  in  political  action  were  the  two 
principles  for  which  Roger  Williams  stood  in  the  found- 
ing of  his  new  commonwealth.  But  for  these  principles 
the  early  growth  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations would  have  no  special  meaning  in  American 
history,  nor  should  we  at  this  day  be  greatly  concerned 
with  the  records  of  such  a  State.  The  enimciation  of 
those  principles  made  Williams  and  his  little  colony  il- 
lustrious. It  is  this  that  lifts  the  annals  of  Rhode  Island 
out  of  the  regular  category  of  colonial  histories.  Mr. 
Richman  has  more  to  tell  than  the  mere  story  of  an 
EiUglish  colonial  settlement,  and  the  significance  of  his 
theme  grows  on  the  reader  as  his  work  is  studied.  An 
appreciative  introduction  is  contributed  by  that  sym- 
pathetic student  of  American  institutions,  Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Sydney  George  Fisher's  "True  History  of  the 
American  Revolution"  (Lippincott)  presents  the  sub- 
ject in  a  new  aspect.  A  distinctive  feature  of  his  book 
as  compared  with  earlier  histories  of  the  Revolution  is 
the  importance  that  he  assigns  to  the  controversy  over 
the  conduct  of  General  Howe  in  his  attempts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  Howe's  relation  to  the  Whig 
party.  Mr.  Fisher,  too,  has  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
deal  justly  with  the  large  element  in  the  American 
population  of  1776  known  as  the  Tories,  or  Loyalists. 
He  endeavors  to  describe  these  people  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  giving  the  arguments,  facts,  principles, 
and  feelings  which  they  used  in  their  pamphlets  and 
documents.  He  shows  that  they  were  far  more  numer- 
ous than  is  generally  supposed.  All  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
work  is  based  upon  the  original  sources  of  history,  and 
even « in  the  scheme  of  illustration  fidelity  to  contem- 
porary records,  maps,  and  engravings  is  a  marked  trait. 

Another  book  which  throws  new  light  on  at  least  one 
aspect  of  the  Revolution  is  Mr.  Claude  Halstead  Van 
Tyne's  "The  Loyalists  in  the  American  Revolution" 
(Macmillan).  Mr.  Van  Tyne  has  based  his  work  upon 
a  careful  examination  of  the  laws  of  each  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Not  content,  however,  with  the  study  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, Mr.  Van  Tyne  has  consulted  the  newspapers  of 
the  time,  the  letters  and  journals  of  the  Loyalists  them- 
selves, and  many  other  contemporary  sources.  The 
treatment  of  the  Loyalists  in  many  of  the  States  was 
far  more  brutal  than  has  commonly  been  admitted  by 
American  historians.  Mr.  Van  Tyne  feels  warranted 
in  heading  one  of  his  chapters  with  the  modem  phrase  : 
"  Reconcentration  Camps." 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Review  op  Reviews 
we  noticed  two  new  books  dealing  with  the  American 
merchant  marine.  These  have  been  followed  by  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  American  Navigation  :  the  Political  His- 
tory of  Its  Rise  and  Ruin,  and  the  Proper  Means  for  Its 


Encouragement,"  by  William  W.  Bates  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  8c  Co.).  This  work  will  be  found  extremely  use- 
ful as  a  convenient  r^sum^  of  the  early  American  ship- 
ping policy  and  its  results.  The  author  was  formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  and  has 
written  many  books  and  articles  on  shipping. 

Mr.  Alpheus  H.  Snow  has  written  a  scholarly  treatise 
on  "The  Administration  of  Dependencies"  (Putnams). 
This  work  has  been  written  with  special  reference  to 
American  colonial  problems.  Starting  with  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  which  Con- 
gress is  given  power  "  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  Mr. 
Snow  has  made  a  carefid  examination  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  administration  of  the  American 
colonies  from  their  inception  in  1584,  and  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  clause  in  question  was  intended 
to  express  the  true  principles  of  the  administration  of 
dependencies  as  they  were  believed  to  be  at  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  has  also  examined  the 
British  and  European  theory  and  practice  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  until  the  present  time, 
and  from  the  principles  of  administration  thus  discov- 
ered he  has  built  up  a  theory  of  what  he  terms  the  fed- 
eral empire,  a  form  of  political  organism  which  he  de- 
clares was  more  clearly  understood  by  our  Revolutionary 
leaders  than  by  any  other  statesmen  before  or  since  their 
time.  The  term  "federal  empire"  used  by  Mr.  Snow, 
while  to  many  readers  it  may  seem  an  un-American 
phrase,  is  intended  to  include  the  state  and  its  depen- 
dencies without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bonds  be- 
tween them.  However  distasteful  the  phrase  itself 
may  be,  it  is  made  apparent  by  Mr.  Snow's  researches 
that  the  thing  itself  was  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  our  government. 

BOOKS  DEALING  WITH  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEMS. 

A  fresh  treatment  of  an  old  theme  is  to  be  found  in 
"The  Quest  of  Happiness,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  (Macmillan).  It  is  not  often  Ihat  this 
aspect  of  the  religious  life  is  presented  in  so  concrete 
and  simple  a  form  of  statexnent  as  that  chosen  by  Dr. 
Hillis.  The  use  of  the  parable  as  a  medium  of  instruc- 
tion gives  variety  to  the  literary  structure  of  the  book 
and  should  be  an  effective  aid  in  securing  attention  to 
the  mess^e. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott's  volume  on  "Religious 
Life  in  America  "  (New  York  :  the  Outlook  Company), 
contains  the  record  of  the  author's  personal  observation 
of  conditions  in  eighteen  States  of  the  Union  during 
the  year  1901.  Mr.  Abbott  has  grouped  his  materials 
under  such  chapter-headings  as  "  The  Workingman  and 
the  Church,"  "The  Church  and  the  Workingman," 
"Religious  Tendencies  of  the  Negro,"  "New  Tenden- 
cies in  the  Old  South,"  "The  Revolt  against  Conven- 
tion," and  "New  Sects  and  Old."  Religious  conditions 
in  New  England,  the  South,  and  the  middle  West  are 
described  with  especiial  thoroughness  and  candor. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  Training  tne  Church  of  the 
Future  "  (Funk  Sc  Wagnalls  Company),  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  D.D.,  founder  of  the  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  sets  forth  what  he  terms  the 
principles  of  Christian  nurture  as  they  are  related  to  the 
modern  young  people's  movement.  The  general  reader 
will  be  interested  in  some  of  the  historical  materials 
collected  by  Dr.  Clark  in  this  volume,  especially  the 
account  of  the  early  New  England  movement  on  very 
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similar  lines  to  those  followed  almost  two  hundred 
years  later  in  the  organization  of  the  Christian  £n- 
deaYor  Society  in  Dr.  Clark's  church,  at  Portland,  Me. 

*'The  Price  of  Africa''  (Eaton  &  Mains)  is  a  little 
book  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  for  the  use  of 
mission-study  classes  in  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  and  the  Epworth  League.  It  contains  full 
accounts  of  the  missionary  labors  of  David  Livingstone, 
Adolphus  C.  Good,  Alexander  M.  Mackay,  and  Melville 
B.  Cox.  As  one  of  these  four  men  who  died  in  Africa 
was  an  explorer,  one  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  the 
oUier  two  evangelists,  the  various  types  of  missionary 
endeavor  are  well  represented  in  the  work  of  each.  Two 
of  the  number  were  laymen  and  two  were  ministers. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  modern  invasion  of  the 
theological  seminary  by  the  spirit  of  scientific  discovery 
and  method  is  offered  in  the  volume  on  **  Primitive 
Semitic  Religion  To-day,"  by  Prof.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss, 
of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Revell).  In  his  study 
of  Semitic  institutions,  Professor  Curtiss  was  not  con- 
tent until  he  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  the  original  sources  of  information.  He 
made  long  journeys  through  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  with  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering from  personal  interviews  with  natives,  who  would 
not  oome  in  contact  with  European  civilization,  and 
who  were  but  slightly  influenced  by  Mohammedanism, 
what  was  the  primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Semites. 
Many  of  the  facts  thus  secured,  while  perhaps  not  in 
themselves  original  discoveries,  certainly  have  a  new 
meaning  as  collected  by  Professor  Curtiss  in  this  vol- 
ume. Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  revelation  which  the  author  makes  of  his  methods 
of  research.  Professor  Curtiss  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  religion. 

A  striking  object  lesson  in  the  new  methods  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism  is  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon's  little  book  on 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  Its  Literary  Structure 
and  Didactic  Purpose"  (Macmillan).  This  work,  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  a  lecture  delivered  at  Wellesley 
College,  may  even  be  said  to  constitute  a  text-book  of 
the  higher  criticism,  not  as  a  statement  of  theory,  but 
as  an  effective  presentation  of  methods  and  results. 
Students  will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the 
new  readings  given  to  the  Scripture  passages  which  are 
treated  in  this  lecture,  but  the  book  derives  its  chief 
importance,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  exhibition  that  it 
makes  of  the  purpose,  limitations,  and  results  of  the 
so-called  higher  criticism. 

MORS  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNQ. 

In  addition  to  the  "  juveniles "  mentioned  in  the  De- 
cember Revibw  of  Reviews,  many  other  attractive 
books  of  this  class  have  recently  come  to  hand. 

John  Habberton's  ''The  Tiger  and  the  Insect"  (R.  H. 
Russell),  like  Riley's  ''Joyous  Children,"  and  Ho  wells' 
"  Pony  Baker,"  belongs  to  the  category  of  books  about 
children  rather  than  to  that  of  books  for  children.  That 
the  author  of  "  Helen's  Babies  "  has  not  lost  his  cunning 
as  a  literary  artist,  though  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  former  volume  appeared,  will 
be  deduced  from  the  clever  word  pictures  of  mater- 
nal or  child  life,  or  oi  New  York  manners  and  customs, 
in  which  this  book  abounds. 

Charles  Major,  in  writing  " The  Bears  of  Blue  River" 
(Macmillan  Company),  tells  the  adventures  of  an  Indiana 


lad,  "away  back  in  the  twenties,"  with  the  same  cock- 
sure knowledge  of  rough  pioneer  days  in  the  Middle 
West  that  Howells  displays  in  his  "Pony  Baker."  In 
directness  Mr.  Major's  clear  narrative  resembles  the 
style  of  Mr.  Howells,  though  he  does  not  condense,  nor 
illuminate,  his  text  with  as  graceful  humor  as  does 
Howells.  The  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost  in  this  vol- 
ume are  executed  with  the  artist's  usual  appreciation 
of  the  relative  "value"  of  nature's  colors.  Especially 
correct  in  "  color  values  "  is  the  picture  of  a  bear  at  the 
foot  of  a  beech  tree,  facing  page  160. 

Such  minutisB  as  the  following  gives  a  boy  reader  of 
"The  Bale  Marked  Circle  X,"  by  George  Cary  Eggles- 
ton  (Lothrop),  a  semblance  of  strict  veracity  that  is  al- 
ways an  ideal  charm  for  juvenile  stories :  "  Three  chev- 
rons and  the  three  semicircular  bars  of  red  that  adorned 
his  arms ; " — "  As  soon  as  he  i-eceived  his  orders,  his 
passport,  and  his  transportation  certificates,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  nearest  commissary's  office  and  drew  the 
supply  of  cooked  rations  to  which,  under  his  rules,  he 
was  entitled ; " — "Perhaps  the  reason"  (that  a  sentry's 
gun  did  not  discharge)  "  was  that  Max  Voxetter  was  at 
€hat  moment  holding  the  sentry's  percussion  cap  .  .  . 
and  no  gun  in  that  day  ever  thought  of  going  off  with- 
out the  explosion  of  a  percussion  cap  on  the  initiatory 
nipple  of  it." 

Another  story  of  the  Western  Plains  is  "Far  Past 
the  Frontier,  or  Two  Boy  Pioneers,"  by  James  A.  Braden, 
illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fry  (Saalfield  Publishing  Com- 
pany). Escaping  convicts  and  fights  with  pirates  and 
cannibals  make  up  a  rather  direful  melange  in  "Res- 
cued by  a  Prince,"  by  Clement  Eldridge  (Saalfield  Pub- 
lishing Company). 

"Little  Miss  Muffit's  Christmas  Party,"  by  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  has  a 
picture,  though  not  of  the  best,  on  nearly  every  page, 
and  contains  mention  of  the  time-honored  characters  of 
child  fiction,  "  Baron  Munchausen,"  "  Sanford  and  Mer- 
ton,"  "Rosamond,"  of  the  Purple  Jar,  "Aladdin,"  and 
the  like,  and  it  even  brings  us  to  so  late  a  date  as  to 
mention  the  characters  of  Uncle  Remus,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son-Seton,  Kipling,  and  Eugene  Field. 

For  very  little  folks  we  have  books  with  attractive 
covers  and  large  type  like  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb," 
by  "Fanny  M.  Dickerson,  and  Mary  Herself,"  illus- 
trated by  H.  Alvin  Owen  (Frederick  A.  Stokes). 

"Grimm  Tales  Made  Gay,"  by  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl, 
Illustrated  by  Albert  Levering  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany), though  containing  parodies  on  familiar  nursery 
rhymes,  is  rather  keyed  up  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
adult.  Mr.  Carry I's  verse  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  W. 
S.  Gilbert.  He  is  certainly  a  felicitous  wordsmith,  as 
will  be  seen  by  this  excerpt  from 

HOW  THE  HBIiPMATS  OF  BLUXBBABD  MADE  FBJEB  WITH  A 

DOOB. 

This  damsel  disobedient 
Did  something  inexpedient, 

And  in  the  keyhole  tiny 

Turned  the  shiny 
Little  key. 

Then  started  back  impnlsively. 
And  shrieked  aloud  convulsively— 

Three  heads  of  girls  he*d  wedded 
And  beheaded 

Met  her  eye  I 
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Broncho-Busting ;  An  American  Sport,  A.  Chapman.  O. 

Brown.  Qeorge  Douglas.  A.  Melrose,  Btcman. 

Browning.  Robert.  Caaulstry  of,  L.  Stephen,  NatB. 

Bulgaria  and  Macedonia.  Q.  Gaulls.  RPar.  November  1. 

Bnll-Flghtlng,  Gentle  Art  of.  R.  H/Davla.  Scrib. 

Butler,  14 Icholas  Murray.  8.  K.  MoffetU  Cos. 

Burma:  The  Little  Widows  of  a  Dynasty,  Mt«.  K.  CotCH, 

BuizftMs,  The,  C.  A.  LyiDan,  O, 
Caber.  Tossing  the.  M.  Tindal.  Pear. 


Canada,  Foreign  Invasion  _.. 

Canada:    Something    of    the   Frei 
~  AngA; 

i.  RoJw'Fi'Ega 

Catholicism  ivrnw  lIltramonlsDiam.  Con&m. 

Cattle  Range.  The  War  for  the,  C.  MIchehmn.  Mun. 

Chamberlain.  Sight  Hod.  Joseph,  N.  M.  Marris.  Pear. 

Chaucer,  The  Grave  of.  J.  W,  Hilea.  BL. 

Child  Labor.  Evil  of.  F.  Adler.  SocS. 

Child,  Religious  Training  of  the,  G.  W.  Pease,  Hart,  No- 

ChlnaTFillal  Piety  In,  P.  Carus.  OC. 
Cbioese  Conveyancing.  J.  D.  S.  Cook.  ALR. 
Chinese  Dislike  of  Christianity.  F.  H.  Nichols.  AUant. 
Chinese  Law.  Landmarks  of-IIL.  V.  V.  Beede.  GBag. 
Chi*<t.  Perfeotness  of.  A.  B.  Curtis.  Mind. 

~    ■  ■■       "  ■  "*'     ~:oban.Fort. 

■nclB.  AngA. 

Christian  Nation"?    I'sThiis'a.'RlM.  Patterson.  Horn. 
OhristmasT   Are  Wo  Pair  loOurChlMren  at,  E.  Bok,  LHJ. 
Christmas  at  GadBhlll,  P.  Fitzgerald.  BL. 
ChriBtmas  CuBtoms.  Old  English.  A.  W.  Jarvls.  PMM. 
Christmas.  Deeper  Meaning  ot,  A.  E.  Gibson,  Mind. 
Christmas:  VThM  It  Really  Means.  F.  B.  Wiley,  LHJ. 
Chulalongkom  L,  KIngof  Slam  ("The  Statesman  of  Asia"), 

J.  Barrett.  Mun. 
"■       ■    "       ■    ■,  Civic  Function  of  the,  a.  Tarlor.Chaut. 


>f  Discipline  In  the,  J.  A.  A.nderwn, 
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CiticR.  American,  Home  Rule  for,  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Int. 
City  Children,  Fresh  Air  Outings  for  ("The  Christmas  Spirit 

in  Summer'*),  J.  S.  Metcalfe,  CLA. 
City,  The  Plan  of  a,  J.  Schopfer.  Arch. 
Classics,  Ignoble  Use  of  the,  B.  Winchester,  NineC. 
Coal  Mines,  A  Word  More  as  to  the,  H.  W.  Chaplin  GBag. 
Coal  Strike,  J.  B.  Bishop,  Int;  J.  Mitchell,  McCl. 
Collectivist  Tendencies,  A.  Prins,  RDM,  November  1. 
Compass,  Modem,  Interior  of  the,  F.  Porener,  NA,  Novem- 
ber!. 
Composer,  The  American,  H.  Norris,  Mus,  November. 
Comstock  Mine  and  Its  Great  Bonanza,  S.  E.  Moffett,  Cos. 
Concentration,  Bishop  John  U.  Vincent  on.  Kind. 
Conscience,  Evolution  of,  as  a  Phase  of  Sociology,  W.  L. 

Sheldon,  AJS,  November. 
Cooperative  Association  of  America,  H.  Yrooman,  Arena. 
Copyright  of  a  Map  or  Chart,  W.  A.  Miller,  NatGM. 
Cost  Keeping  for  Small  Shops,  H.  L.  Arnold,  Eng. 
Credit,  Expansion  of.  in  the  united  States,  F.  A.  Yanderlip, 

BankNY,  November. 
Cremation  of  the  Dead  in  Cities,  L.  Windmtlller,  MunA. 
Crime,  The  Fight  with,  A.  Raffalovich,  Nou,  November  15. 
Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  6.  F.  Wright^  Chant. 
Criminal  Reform.  Science  and,  W.  M.  Cnampness,  West. 
Criminals  of  Genius:  Why  They  Have  No  Type,  C.  Lom- 

broso.  Int. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  His  Government  of  "  Saints,"  A.  Filon, 

RDM,  November  15. 
Cuba,  Situation  in,  M.  Wilcox,  NAR. 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  Educational  Elements  in— U^ 

Vida  D.  Scudder,  KindR. 
Davis,  Stanton  Kirkham,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 
Democracy,  A  Study  in,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hammond,  MRN. 
Dickens,  Charles,  New  Biography  of,  T.  de  Wyzewa,  RDM, 

November  15. 
Dinners  of  Fifty  Years  Ago^Mrs.  E.  S.  Bladen,  Lipp, 
Diplomacy.  American,  New  Departure  in,  W.  M.  ADell,  Gunt. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  G.  S.  Hellman, 

Bkman. 
Drama  in  Italy,  E.  A.  Butti,  NA,  November  1. 
Drama  of  the  Future,  O.  Crawfurd,  NineC. 
Drama  in  Spain,  B.  Matthews,  Int. 
Drift  Line,  Microcosm  of  the,  Laetitia  M.  Snow,  ANat,  No- 

vembcr 
Dual  Alliance,  Possible  Addition   to  the,  D.  C.  Boulger, 

NineC. 
Duelling.  Italy  and  the  International  Movement  Against, 

F.  Crispoltl,  NA,  November  1. 
Dufferin,  Lord :  A  Reminiscence  of  His  Yiceroyalty,  E.  Col- 

len,  NatR. 
Dumaa,  Alexandre,  Pfere,  G.  B.  Ives,  Atlant. 
Dryden,  John  Fairfield,  J.  H.  Bridge,  Cos. 
Edinhurifii  Review :  Its  Origin  and  Early  Days,  W.  F.  Gray, 

Gent. 
Education :  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Army,  Postgraduate  Instruction  in  the,  W.  H.  Carter, 

Coeducation,  J.  P.  Garber,  Ed. 

Consolidation  of  Country  Schools,  F.  Nelson  and  W.  B. 
Shaw,  AMRR. 

Education  as  a  Civilizing  Power,  0.  E.  Greenlee,  Ed. 

Geometry,  Teaching  of,  G.  B.  Halsted,  EdR. 

OirL,  Young,  Education  of  the,  H.  Davignon,  RGen. 

Grammar,  Scope  and  Method  of— II.,  EL  J.  Davenport,  Ed. 

High  School  Growth,  Ten  Years  of,  W.  A.  Wetzel,  EdR. 

History,  Teaching  of,  F.  F.  Brentano,  RefS,  November  Ifi. 

Lecture,  Dangers  and  Uses  of  the,  F.  H.  Pratt,  EdR. 

Manual  Training  in  Germany,  H.  E.  Kock,  Ed. 

Needs  of  American  Public  Education.  C.  W.  Eliot,  WW. 

Ne^ro  School.  An  Alabama,  O.  G.  Yillard,  AMRR. 

Nervous  System,  Physiology  of  the,  in  Childhood,  as  Re- 
lated to  Education,  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Ed. 

Professional  Schools  and  the  American  College,  N.  M. 
Butler,  EdR. 

Public  Schools :  Are  They  a  Failure  ?  P.  de  Coubertin,  Fort. 

School  Rooms  and  School  Methods,  G.  H.  Knight,  Ed. 

Suggestion  in  Education,  F.  Regnault,  Revue.  December  1. 

Women,  Higher  Education  of,  D.  S.  Jordan,  PopS. 
Edward  YII.,  KIuk,  at  Home,  E.  M.  Jessop,  PMM. 
Eggleston,  Eldward,  M.  Nicholson,  Atlant. 
Electrical  Supply.  Water  Power  in,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 


Electrici^  as  a  Motive  Power  on  Trunk  Lines,  C.  Yandcr- 

bllt.  NAR. 
Electricity  in  Modem  Steel  Making.  J.  H.  Smith,  Eng. 
Engineer  as  Financier.  R.  H.  Thurston,  CasM. 
England :  See  Great  Britain. 
English  Life  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  W. 

Seton,  Cath. 
English,  Pronunciation  of.  Changes  in,  C.L.Ea8tlake,NineC. 
Environment,  Control  of  Life  Through,  G.  E.  Dawson,  Hart, 

November. 
Exports  and  Imports:    Their  Progress  and  Importance, 

BankL. 
Exposition  in  Writing,  B.  A.  Heydrick,  Chant. 
Falconry.  G.  Lascelles,  Bad. 
Fiction,  French,  Marriage  and  Maternity  in,  H.  Bdrenger, 

Revue,  November  15, 


Finance,  State,  A  Study  in,  C.  S.  Potts,  Annals,  November. 
Financial  Situation,  Conservative  Word  of  Warning  Re- 
garding the,  F.  A.  Yanderlip,  WW. 
Fireside,  Winter,  R.  C.  Spencer,  Jr.,  CLA. 
Florida  Home  at  Christmas  Time,  A.  T.  L.  Mead,  CLA. 
Foundry  Management  in  the  New  Century,  R.  Buchanan, 

Eng. 
Fowl,  wild :  Where  They  Breed,  A.  H.  Higginson,  O. 
France : 
Anti-Alcoholism  in  the  Army,  H.  de  Malleray,  BU,  No- 

vembor 
Anti-Clerical  Politics  and  Socialism,  E.  Berth,  RSoc,  No- 
vember. 
Brittany,  Recent  Evictions  in,  Comtesse  de  Courson,  Cath. 
Brittany  Rummer  Days  in,  J.  Quigley,  Gent. 
Colonial  Relations  of  France,  J.  Gleize,  Nou,  November  1. 
Contemporary  France,  H.  PrimbaulL  RGen. 
Corruption  in  French  Institutions,  H.  Joly,  RefS,  Novem- 
ber i. 
Depopulation  in  France,  H.  Clement,  RefS,  November  1. 
England,  France  and,  J.  Flnot,  Revue,  November  1  and  15. 
France  of  Yesterday,  1871-1873,  A.  Bertrand,  BU,  November. 
French    Language,   Etymological    Science   and    the,  A. 

Thomas,  RDM,  December  1. 
Games  of  Old  France,  L.  F.  Sauvage,  Nou,  November  15. 
Imperial  Guard,  H.  C.  de  St.  Chamant,  Nou,  November  15. 
Lorraine,  Loss  of.  Revue,  December  1. 
Louis  XYl.  and  the  Days  of  October  1780,  A.  de  Marlcourt, 

Revue,  November  1. 
Miner,  Condition  of  the,  E.  Laut,  Nou,  November  1. 
Naval  Manoeuvres  of  IMS,  RPar,  November  1. 
Politico-Religious  Crisis,  Prelates  on  the,  M.  A.  Geroth- 

wohl,  MonR. 
Schools,  Rural,  Anna  T.  Smith,  EdR. 
Slam,  France  and,  M.  de  Yiliers,   RDM,   November  1; 
Y.  B^rard,  RPar,  November  15 ;  RPP,  November. 
Fumess,  Horace  Howard.  T.  Williams,  Out. 
Garden  City  Movement,  Annie  L.  Digsn,  Arena. 
German  Empire,  Formation  of  the,  R.  Blennerhassett,  NatR. 
German  Navy,  British  Admiralty  and  the,  NatR. 
Gold  Mining  in  Egypt,  C.  J.  Alford,  CasM. 
Golfers,  American  and  English  Women  as,  Frances  C.  Grls- 

com,  O. 
Gospel,  On  Preaching  and  Reading  the,  S.  Bancroft,  Fort. 
Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S. :  Was  He  of  Scotch  Descent  ?    J.  P. 

Lamberton,  Era. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  South  Africa. 
Admiralty  and  the  German  Navy,  NatR. 
Army,  Prospects  in  the.  Corn. 
Army,  Reform  of  the,  USM. 
Army  Training  and  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  R.  A.  Johnson, 

Fort. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  and  Mr.  Krtlger,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Colonies  and  the  Navy  at  the  Conference,  L.  H.  Hordem, 

USM. 
Corn  Laws.  Real  Object  of,  G.  L.  Molesworth,  NineC. 
Debt,  Public,  of  Great  Britain,  BankNY,  November. 
Education  Bill,  Progress  of  the,  J.  A.  Spender,  Contem. 
Education  Question  and  the  Teachinu  Profession,  West. 
England,  Russia  and  Tibet,  A.  Ular,  Contem. 
"Fourth  Party,"  Story  of  the— II.,  H.  E.  Gorst,  NineC. 
Imperial   Defense  and  Imperial   Responsibilities,   T.  B. 

Strange,USM. 
Ireland :  Why  She  Is  Disloyal,  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Fort. 
Liberal  Party  D6bAcle,  J.  G.  Godard,  West. 
Literary  Movement  in  England,  J.  Jussieu,  Revue,  Novem- 
ber 1. 
Medical  Organization  in  War,  W.  Hill-Climo,  USM. 
Navy,  Police  Work  of  the,  W.  J.  Fletcher,  Corn. 
Navy,  Training  of  Landsmen  for  the,  W.  F.  Fullam,  USM. 
Party  System  of  the  Future,  Mac. 
Recruiting  for  the  Army,  Lord  Monkswell,  USM. 
Savings  Eianks,  Parliament  and  the,  G.  W.  Boag,  West. 
Schools,  Public,  as  a  Public  Peril.  O.  Lodge,  NineC. 
South  African  War,  Financing  of  the,  F.  R.  Fairchild,  An- 
nals. November. 
Subsidies,  British,  and  American  Shipping,  C.  H,  Cramp, 
NAR. 
Grillparzer :  Poet  and  Musician— II.,  Mus,  November 
Griscom,  Clement  A.,  L.  Perry,  WW. 
Grouse,  Glance  at  the,  E.  Sandys,  O. 

Hawaiian  People,  Causes  of  tne  Decrease  of  the,  W.  B.  El- 
kin,  AJS,  November.  ■ 
Heat,  Motive  Power  of,  C.  K.  Edmunds,  PopS. 
Hegan,  Alice  Caldwell,  W.  F.  Dix,  Out. 
Herjdity,  Health  and  Morals,  W.  J.  Colvi  lie.  Mind. 
Heredity,  Mental  and  Moral,  in  Royalty- 1 Y.,  F.  A.  Woods, 

Pops. 
Heroism  in  Every-day  Life,  S.  W.  Mitchell,  Cent. 
Hewitt :  Abram  Stevens :  A  Grand  Old  Man  of  New  York, 

R.  H.  TItherington,  Mun. 
History  and  Biography,  G.  McL.  Hanier,  BB. 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  Dual  Alliance,  D.  C.  Boulger, 

NineC. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell:  His  Place  in  American  Litera* 

ture,  E.  W.  Bowen,  MRN. 
Horseback,  The  American  Man  on,  L.  StofTens,  MrCl. 
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Household  Economics  and  City  Problems,  Bertha  M.  Terrlll, 
Hart,  November. 

Housing  Problem : 
Ck>Operative  Housing,  H.  W.  Wolff,  MunA. 
Housing  Problem:  In  the  United  States,  R.  Hunter:  In 
England,  P.  Ashley,  and  L.  Fisher ;  In  Germany,  w.  B. 
Guthrie ;  In  France,  W.  E.  Hotchkiss,  MunA. 
Municipal  Regulation— Not  Ownershix),  R.  W.  De  Forest, 

MunA. 
Poorest,  Housing  for  the,  J.  Mann,  Jr..  MunA. 
Rapid  Transit  and  the  Housing  Problem,  A.  F.  Weber, 

MunA. 
Reform  Through  Enlightened  Management,  Ellen  CSollins, 

MunA. 
Socialism  and  Housing,  J.  Edwards,  MunA. 
Taxing  Power  and  the  Housing  Probleni,  L.  F.  Post,  MunA. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Last  Works  of,  P.  Stapfer,  BU,  November. 

Humorous  Books  of  the  Season,  Carolyn  Wells,  BB. 

Hunting  the  Big  Game  of  Western  Alaska,  J.  H.  Kidder,  O. 

Immunity  to  Disease,  Natural  and  Artiflclal,  V.  C.  Vaughan, 
San,  November. 

Industrial  Advancement  of  the  United  States,  S.  Kanner, 
SocS. 

Ingram,  Arthur,  Bishop  of  London,  H.  Begbie,  PMM. 

Inquiry,  Divine  Method  of,  A.  T.  Burbridge.  Bib. 

Inventors,  Mechanical,  of  Lancashire,  England,  W.  H.  Bai- 
ley, CasM. 

Invertebrates,  North -American— XII.,  H.  S.  Pratt,  ANat, 
November. 

Ireland,  Impressions  of,  W.  Ellison,  Ros. 

Ireland :  Wny  She  Is  Disloyal,  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Fort. 

Irrigationist's  Point  of  View,  E.  Flower,  Arena. 

Irving,  Washington,  The  Country  of,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Out. 

Israel,  Composite  Character  of,  W.  M.  Patton,  Bib. 

Italy  and  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Land,  E.  A.  Foperti,  RasN, 
November. 

Italy :  The  Synthesis  of  the  Reign  of  Humbert  I.,  P.  Giacosa, 
KasN.  November. 

Italy :  Titian's  Country,  Margaret  W.  Higginson,  NEng. 

Jamaica:  Summering  in  Winter,  L.  de  v.  Matthewman, 
Era. 

Jaymn,  New :  The  Schoolmaster  of  Asia,  J.  Barrett,  AMRR. 

Jefferson's  (Thomas)  Great  Day,  A.  H.  Lewis,  Ev. 

Jesuits  and  the  Law  in  England^.  Grerard,  NineC. 

John  the  Baptist,  Testimony  of,  K.  A.  Falconer,  Bib. 

Jordan  River  Between  the  Seas,  J.  L.  Leeper,  Bib. 

Journalism.  Early  American,  W.  T.  Hale,  MRN. 

Judicial  Opinion,  Evolution  of  the,  E.  McClain,  ALR. 

Juvenile  Literature,  High  Tide  in,  T.  Jenks,  BB. 

Keller,  Helen,  E.  E.  Hale,  Out. 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  A.  Loria,  NA,  November  16. 

Kidd.  Captain,  The  True,  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr.,  Harp. 

Kindergarten : 
Building.  Model,  for  Kindergarten  Purposes,  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Mary  S.  Morgan,  Kind. 
Christmas  Work,  Katherine  Beebe,  KindR. 
Cincinnati  Mothers'  Meetings,  Annie  Laws,  Kind. 
Coeducation,  Fran  Henrietta  Schrader  Interprets  Froebel 

on.  Kind. 
Holidays,  Observance  of,  Elsie  L.  Darling,  KindR. 

King,  Functions  of  the,  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  A. 
Posada,  EM,  November. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  and  the  Children,  Agnes  D.  Cameron, 
A.nirA. 

Kitchener,  Lord,  Campaigning  with.  Black. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  S.  Low,  Corn. 

Labor  Union  Success,  Essentials  of,  Gunt. 

Lacrosse  in  England,  W.  S.  Rawson,  Bad. 

La  Fayette,  General,  Unpublished  Letters  of.  Revue,  Decem- 
ber!. 

Law,  The  Immutability  of,  J.  S.  Bryan,  MRN. 

Lawn  Tennis  Lessons  of  the  Year,  J.  P.  Paret,  O. 

Lear,  King,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Harp- 
Leo  XIII.,  Character  Study  of,  E.  Trogan,  RGen. 

Leo  XIIL:  His  Enemies  and   Critics,  D.  J.  MacMackin, 
Cath. 

Letter  Writing,  Art  of,  Zitella  Cocke,  NEng. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  Expedition  of,  J.  O.  Pierce,  Dial,  Decem- 
ber 16. 

Libraries,  Famous  District,  in  England,  Cham. 

Library  of  Congress,  Treasures  of  the— III.,  R.  Bache,  BL. 

Library,  On  Becoming  Possessed  of  a,  J.  A.  Gibson,  BL. 

Life,  Cnemical  Basis  of— III.,  N.  C.  Macnamara,  West. 

Life,  Control  of,  Through'  Environment,  G.  E.  Dawson,  Hart, 
November. 

Lindisfarne,  England,  The  Saint  of,  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet, 
Cath. 

Liquefaction  of  Gases  and  Low  Temperatures— II.,  J.  Dewai, 
PopA. 

Locomotive  Types  of  Great  Britain,  J.  F.  Gairns,  CasM. 

London : 
Crowds,  English,  A.  Chevrillon,  RPar,  December  1. 
Crown  Estates  in  London,  Cham. 
Locomotion.  Tangle  of,  S.  Low,  NineC. 
London  Bridge,  W.  Sidebotham,  LeisH. 
Water  Question,  Financial  Aspects  of  the,  F.  H.  Kltchln, 
NatR. 


Lorenz,  Dr.  Adolf :  His  Mission  to  American  Children,  V.  P. 

Gibney,  AMRR. 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  Work  Preliminary  to  the, 

J.  S.  Crawford,  Gunt. 
Louisiana  Purchase,  J.  A.  Foote,  Ros. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  Poetry  of,  H.  N.  Snyder,  MRN. 
Lubrication  of  Textile  Mills.  W.  F.  Parish,  Jr.,  CasM. 
Luke,  Medical  Language  of— U.,  R.  J.  Knowling,  Bib,  No- 

vember. 
Lyric,  The  English,  H.  A.  Beers,  BL. 
McDonald,  John  Bm  the  Builder  of  the  New  York  Subway, 

R.  Stevens,  W  w^. 
Magi  and  Their  Quest,  Gabrielle  M.  Jacobs,  Chaut. 
Magicians,  Famous.  Best  Tricks  of,  Ruth  Everett,  Coe. 
Mahdi,  The  New.  H.  Le  Roux,  RPar,  November  IB. 
Mail  Service,  Railway,  F.  Crissey,  WW. 
Malay  Language,  Cham. 
Man,  More  Life  for,  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  Chaut. 
Mankind  in  the  Making— IV.,  H.  G.  Wells,  Coe;  Fort. 
Marlowe,  Julia,  D.  M.  Halbert,  FrL. 
Martineau,  Harriet,  Neglected  Centenary  of,  C.  E.  Plumptve, 

West. 
Martinique  and  Atlantis,  M.  Dumoret,  Nou,  November  15. 
Medicine,  Early  Days  of,  in  America,  S.  H.  Carney,  Mun. 
Mercantile  Dominion  of  the  Seas,  L.  Luzzatti,  NA,  Novem- 

ber  1 
Metallurgy,  Industrial  Organization  in,  C.  Benolst,  RDM, 

December  1. 
Mexico,  Silver  Basis  in,  E.  C.  Creel,  BankNY,  November. 
Mexico :  The  Miracle  of  the  Batopllas  Mines,  S.  G.  Androa, 

NatM. 
Milford  and  Hopedale,  Massachusetts,  L.  G.  Wilson,  NEng. 
Mind,  The  Beginnings  of,  C.  L.  Morgan^nt. 
Minnesota  Primary  Election  System,  F.  M.  Anderson,  An- 
nals, November. 
Missions : 
Bible,  Place  of  the,  in  Missions— II,,  F.  F.  Elllnwood, 

Hom. 
Buddhism,    Confucianism^    and    Christianity,    Concrete 

Comparison  of,  S.  L.  Gulick,  MisH. 
Chencnou.  China,  Tragedy  at,  MisR. 
Chinese  Dislike  of  Chnstianity,  F.  H.  Nichols,  Atlant. 
Christianity,  Work  of  Missions  Inseparable  from,  A.  T. 

Pierson,  MisR. 
Congregational  Churches,  Mission  Study  in  the,  MisH. 
Holy  Land.  Moslem  Attitude  in  the,  A.  J.  Brown,  MisR. 
Japan,  Religious  Situation  in.  J.  O.  Spencer,  MisR. 
Jews,  Protestant  Missions  to  the,  L.  Mever,  MisR. 
Manchuria.  Recantations  in,  J.  Ross.  MisR. 
Palestine,  Return  of  the  Jews  to,  I.  ZangwilL  MisR. 
Parmeleel  Rev.  Moses  P.,  of  Treoizond.  MisH. 
Results,  Untabulated,  of  Missions,  C.  F.  Held,  MisR. 
Sunday-School,  Missions  In  the.  Belle  M.  Brain,  MisR. 
Yucatan,  Story  of,  H.  W.  Brown,  MisR. 
Mlthralsm  and  the  Religions  of  the  Empire,  F.  Cumont,  OC. 
Monetary  Crises,  Study  of,  BankNY,  November. 
Monetary  Disturbance,  Present :  Is  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Responsible  for  It?  F.  A. Cleveland,  Annals,  Novem- 
ber 
Moon  and  Its  Seas,  J.  Franz,  Deut,  November. 
Mormons,  The :  A  Successful  Cooperative  Society,  G.  Miller, 

WW. 
Mother :  What  She  Can  Do  for  Her  Daughter,  Lavlnla  Hart, 

Cos. 
Music  and  Culture,  Dial,  December  16. 
Music  as  a  Factor  In  National  Life,  D.  Bispham,  NAB. 
Music,  Chapter  in  the  Evolution  of,  NatM. 
Musical  Development,  Bird's-Eye  v  lew  of,  E.  Swayne,  Mns, 

November. 
Musical  Game,  A,  P.  H.  GJoepp,  Llpp. 
Music,  Religious,  C.  Martens,  RGen. 
Music :  The  Principles  of  Phrasing,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Mus, 

November. 
Napoleon  and  the  Military  Vocation,  P.  Conard,  RPar,  No- 
vember 16. 
Napoleon  Anniversary,  A,  Nou,  November  1. 
National  Antagonisms,  an  Illusion,  J.  Novicow,  Int. 
Nature  Books,  £.  IngersoU,  BB. 
Nature,  Faith  in,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Int. 

Naval  Supremacy,  America's  Bid  for,  A.  S.  Hurd,  NineC. 
Navy,  New  American,  J.  D.  Long,  Out. 
Negro  Before  the  War,  What  We  Did  for  the,  F.  Walton, 

MRN. 
Negro  School,  An  Alabama,  O.  G.  Villard,  AMRR. 
Negro,  Some  Factors  in  the  Rising  of  the.  J.  Jeffrey,  OC. 
New  York  City,  A  Civic  Center  for,  MunA. 
New  York,  Day  Nurseries  of,  Lillie  H.  French,  Cent. 
Nile,  Subduing  the,  C.  Roberts,  WW. 
Nitrogen-Fixing  Bacteria,  J.  G.  Lipman,  PopS. 
Normandy,  Winter  Sport  in,  W.  B.  Dalley,  Bad. 
Norris,  Frank,  F.  T.  Cooper,  Bkman ;  W.  D.  Howells,  NAR. 
North  Sleswic  Question,  L.  Warming,  A JS,  November. 
Norway,  Fishing  and  Poaching  in,  J.  L.  Bevir,  Bad. 
Novelist,  Responsibilities  of  the,  F.  Norris,  Crit. 
Novels,  New,  H.  W.  Mabie,  BB. 
Novels  of  a  Season,  Out. 
Novel-Reading:  Will  It  Cease?  P.  McBvoy,  Can. 
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Odell,  OoT.  Benjamin  B.,  Jr. :  A  Character  Sketch,  R.  H. 

BeatUe,  AMRR. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  German,  C.  Le  C.  Orandmaison,  RDM, 

November  15. 
Pagan.  Whj  I  Am  a^itkaUirsa,  Atlant. 
Paganism,  Modem,  West. 

Paiota,  Possibilities  of  the  Game  of,  H.  H.  Lewis,  Pear. 
Pamphlet  and  the  Magazine  Article,  G.  H.  Shlnn,  BL. 
Panama  Canal,  and  tne  Regulation  of  the  Chagres  River, 

H.  L.  Abbot.  Eng. 
Paris.  Streets  of,  A.  Cohn,  Cos. 
Parisitism  or  Atavism,  C.  Lombroeo  and  M.  Nordan,  Revne, 

November  16. 
Passion,  Psychology  of,  C.  M61inand,  Revne,  November  16. 
Payment  for  Shares  in  Property,  S.  D.  Thompson,  ALR. 
Pendulnm  of  the  Pantheon,  C.  Flammarion,  Kevue,  Novem- 
ber 1. 
Persia,  An  Afternoon  Call  in,  W.  St.  Clair-TisdalL  LeisH. 
Petroleom,  American,  Possibilities  of,  G.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 
Philadelphia  in  Fiction,  C.  Williams,  Bkman. 
Philippines: 

Currency  of  the  Islands,  C.  A.  Conant,  Annals,  November. 

Destiny  of  the  Philippines,  H.  Clifford,  Mac. 

Friars  in  the  Philippines,  H.  C.  Stuntz,  Hom. 

Manila,  The  Belles  of,  Minna  Irving,  Era. 

Soldiers:  How  They  Have  Ruled  in  the  Philippines,  D.  H. 
Boughton,  Int. 

Tagalog  Language,  D.  J.  Doherty,  EdR. 
Phipps,  Henry,  J.  H.  Bridge,  Cos. 
Photography : 

Copying,  A.  D.  Pretzl,  WPM.  November. 

Copying  and  Enlarging,  Daylight,  A.  G.  Woodman,  CDR. 

EnlaKements  by  Artmcial  Light,  E.  H.  Williamson,  Jr., 

Flashlight  Portrafture,  F.  Voitier,  CDR. 

Intensification.  Local,  WPM,  November. 

Monochrome,  Finishing  Prints  in,  WPM,  November. 

Platinum  Prints,  Momflcation  of,  C.  Jones,  WPM,  No- 
vember. 

Printing  Processes,  Conmion,  F.  Leach,  CDR. 

Professional  Photography,  Some  Aspects  of,  H.  Farmer, 
WPM,  November. 

Sulphites  in  Photography,  WPM,  November. 

Toning  Bromide  Prints,  WPM,  November. 
Pllkington,  George  Lawrence,  of  Uganda,  U.  G.  Foote,  MRN. 
"Pious  E*und"  Arbitration,  W.  L.  Penfleld,  NAR. 
Plant  Growth,  Stages  in,  J.  A.  Cushman,  ANat,  November. 
Play  ?  What  Constitutes  a.  Marguerite  Merlngton,  NAR. 
i'oet  as  a  Teacher,  E.  Markham,  Arena. 
Poetry,  Current  Neglect  of,  H.  W.  Boynton,  Dial,  December  1. 
Poetry,  Recent,  F.  D.  Sherman,  BB. 
Poetry,  War,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  A.  Livet,  RSoc, 

November. 
Pondicherry,  India,  J.  J.  Cotton,  Mac. 
Porto  Rico  and  Her  Schools,  C.  H.  Henderson,  Atlant. 
Potter,  Cora  Urquhart,  Emma  B.  Kaufman,  Cos. 
Powell,  John  Wesley,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Lincoln,  OC. 
Preacher,  Primary  Functions  of  the,  T.  W.  Hunt,  MRN. 
Primary  Law,  New  York,  W.  Hemstreet,  Arena. 

Private  Property  and  Public  Rights,  E.  Mazey,  Arena. 

Proflt^haring,  What  Employers  Say  of,  F.  L.  Waldo,  WW. 
Promoter,  Work  of  the,  E.  S.  Meade,  Annals,  November. 
Proportional  Representation,  or  Effective  Voting,  R.  Tyson, 

Arena. 
Protection  a  National  Doctrine,  Gunt. 
Publishers,  Eighteenth  Century,  Tricks  of  the,  BL. 
Pvmeh^  History  of  ("The  Cockney's  Calendar")*  D.  Story, 

Mun. 
Race  and  Religion,  A.  C.  Lvall,  Fort. 

Railroad  Building  as  a  Mode  of  Warfare,  J.  McAuley,  NAR. 
Railway  Signalman,  Work  of  the.  Gertrude  Bacon,  LeisH. 
Religion  and  Physical  Science,  NineC. 
Religion,  Ethnology  and  the  Science  of,  T.  Achelis,  Int. 
Religious  Conversion,  Problem  of,  B.  Crozier,  Fort. 
Reorganizing  Industries,  Minna  C.  Smith,  WW. 
Repulsive  Forces  in  Nature,  T.  J.  J.  See,  PopA. 
Rice,  Stephen  Spring,  L.  Welby.  Com. 
Robertson,  Frederick  W.,  W.  T.  Hewett,  Cent. 
**  Robinson  Crusoe/"  BL. 
Roman  Catholic  Church:   Christian   Democracy  and  the 

Temporal  Power,  R.  E.  Dell,  MonR. 
Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  First  Year  of,  J.  B.  Bishop, 

InUNAR. 
Roeary,  Evolution  of  the,  Cham. 

Rural  Social  Forces,  Federation  of,  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  Chaut. 
Russia: 

England,  Russia,  and  Tibet,  A.  Ular,  Contem. 

Finance,  Russian,  Ten  Years  of,  A.  Raffalovlch,  RPP,  No- 
vember. 

Novelists,  Russian  ( "The  Mantle  of  Tolstoy" ),  A  Cahan, 
Bkman. 

Rise  of  the  Nation,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Chaut. 

Songs  of  the  People.  A.  E.  Keeton,  MonR. 

Temperance  Committees,  Edith  Sellers,  Contem. 
Sagas,  Celtic.  S.  Gwynn,  Mac. 

Sahara  and  the  Trans-Saharan  Railways,  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
BDM,  November  L 


St.  Francis  and  the  Twentieth  Centurv,  P.  Sabatier,  Contem. 

St.  Louis,  a  Much  Maligned  Metropolis,  E.  S.  Hoch,  Natilf. 

Salvation  Army,  Winter  Relief  of  the,  B.  Tucker,  SocS. 

Samoan  Decision,  AngA. 

Sanatoria  for  Consumptives,  San,  November. 

Sand,  George,  Mother  of,  T.  d'Ulmto,  Revue,  December  1. 

Sanitation,  Requirements  of,  H.  M.  Bracken,  Saji,  November. 

Saratoga  and  Its  People,  J.  L.  Williams,  O. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Power  Canals,  C.  Warman,  AMRR ;  H.  von 
SchOn,  CasM. 

Savonarola,  Latest  Doctrine  Concerning,  A.  Gherardi,  RasN, 
November. 

Scarlet  Fever.  Cure  of,  R.  Romme,  Revue,  December  1. 

School,  American  Free  Public,  Birthplace  of  the,  N.  L.  Shel- 
don, NEng. 

Schools.  Country,  Consolidation  of:  I.,  The  Plan  and  Its 
Merits,  F.  Nelson ;  U,.  Basis  and  Progress  of  the  Move- 
ment, W.  B.  Shaw,  AMRR. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Lockhart*s  Life  of,  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr., 
Atlant. 

Servant  Girl  Problem  in  England,  SocS. 

Shakespeare,  William,  Mystery  of,  G.  G.  Greenwood,  West. 

Shakespearean  Paradoxes,  J.  C.  Collins,  NatR. 

Shakespeare's  Use  of  Birds,  A.  King,  Can. 

Shinning,  American,  British  Subsidies  and,  C.  H.  Cramp, 

Shipping' Combine,  Atlantic,  W.  L.  Marvin,  AMRR. 

Sierra  ulub  in  Camp,  Helen  L.  Jones,  CLA. 

Ski  Running  in  Norway,  A.  B.  Wilse,  Mun. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Early  History  of,  E.  B.  Fairfield,  Hom. 

Social  Science,  French  Museum  of,  L.  Katscher,  Gunt. 

Social  Will.  The,  A.  H.  Lloyd,  AJS,  November. 

Socialism  Sub  Rosa,  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Fort. 

Socialist  Congress  at  Munich,  J.-G.  Prod'Honmie,  RSoc, 

November. 
South  Africa :  see  also  Great  Britain. 
Boer  War,  Sidelights  on  the,  USM. 
Cape  Royalists,  A  Plea  for  the,  Anna  Howarth,  Com. 
Eton,  A  South  African,  H.  Reade,  West. 
Zimbabwe  Ruins,  Visit  to  the,  A.  Hofmeyer,  Cham. 
South  American  Waters,  Adventures  in— II.,  J.  Slocnm,  O. 
South,  Winter  Colonies  in  the,  E.  A.  Lowry,  Mun. 
Sports,  Winter :  A  Symposium,  CLA. 
Sportsman's  Library,  F.  G.  Afialo,  Fort. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Rise  of  the— II.,  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 

McCL 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  Ida  H.  Harper,  AMRR. 
Stars :  Our  Winter  Night  Skies— IV .,  fllsie  A.  Dent,  Can. 
Steel  Trust,  The  So-called,  H.  L.  Nelson,  Cent. 
Stockard,  Henry  Jerome,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Townsend,  MRN. 
Strauss,  Kichard,  Music  of.  A.  Sjrmons,  MonR. 
Strike,  Horseshoers',  of  Philadelphia,  F.  E.  Horack,  AJS, 

November, 
Sunday-School  Reform,  Religious  Efficiency  of.  Bib. 
Sunday-School  Teachers,  Training  of,— A  Symposium,  Bib, 

November. 
Swiss  Civil  Code,  M.  Leroy,  RPar,  December  1. 
Tagalog  Language,  D.  J.  Doherty,  EdR. 
Tame  and  Renan,  Philosophy  of,  A.  Fouillto,  Int. 
Taine,  The  Youth  of,  Mme.  Mary  Duclauz,  Fort. 
Taney,  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.,  J.  A.  Shauck,  GBag. 
Tariff?  What  Shall  Wel>o  with  the,  T.  B.  ReedTNAR. 
Tarkington,  Booth,  C.  H.  Garrett,  Out. 
Tchekoff,  Anton,  I.  Strannik,  RPar,  November  16. 
Tennyson.  Alfred,  and  Robert  Browning^E.  Dowden,Bkman. 
Theater,  An  Uncommercial,  S.  Gwynn,  Fort. 
Theater :  The  Dress  Rehearsal,  F.  E.  Fyles,  FrL. 
Thermometry,  Sketch  of  the  History  of— II.,  E.  Mach,  OC. 
Thomson,  Dr.  William  M.,  H.  C.  TrumbulL  Bib,  November. 
Thoreau,  Henrv  D.,  Estimates  of,  Edith  K.  Dunton,  Dial, 

December  10. 
Toboggan  Run,  Cresta,  J.  Swaffham,  Pear. 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  Recent  Interview  with,  T.  Bentzon, 

Crlt. 
Tombs  of  the  Ancients,  A.  FordeivBlb,  November. 
Trade  Union  and  the  Superior  Workman,  A.  P.  Winstcm, 

AtlanL 
Trade-Unionist  and  the  Monopolist,  H.  N.  Casson,  Arena. 
Transvaal :  see  South  Africa. 
Trapper,  Story  of  the— VII.,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  O. 
Travel  and  Exploration,  Books  of,  C.  C.  Adams,  BB. 
"Trent"  Affair,  A.  Constable,  West. 
Triple  Alliance,  Monarchs  of  the— I.,  The  Kaiser,  S.  Brooks, 

NAR. 
Trusts  and  Prices,  I.  A.  Hourwich,  Annals,  November. 
Trusts,  President  Roosevelt  and  the,  J.  S.  Auerbach,  NAR. 
Trusts :  What  is  Publicity  ?    H.  C.  Adams,  NAR. 
Unitarlanism  and  Religion  in  Education,  Cath. 
United  States  Government,  Income  and  Expenditures  of  the, 

R.  Bache,  Pear. 
United  States :  One  Aspect  of  Continental  Expansion,  J.  W. 

Richardson,  Arena. 
United  SUtes,  Public  Debt  of  the,  BankNY,  November. 
Universalist  Church,  Foundlngpf  the,  E.  G.  Mason,  NEng. 
Universe.  Making  of  the,  J.  H.  Freese,  Cent. 
Vanbrngh,  Sir  John:  The  Architect  of  Blenheim,  R.  H. 

Titherington,  Mun. 
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Venezuela  and  Its  Revolutions,  J.  I.  D.  Barcenas,  Era. 

Vlrchow,  Rudolf.  T.  J.  McCormack,  OC. 

Vivisection  Experiments  and  the  British  Mortality  Returns, 
8.  Coleridge,  Con  tern. 

Volcanic  Eruptions  of  La  Soufrifere,  St.  Vincent,  in  May, 
1902,  E.  O.  Hovey,  NatGM. 

Volcanic  Eruptions  on  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  I.  C. 
Russell,  NatGM. 

Wages,  High,  Economy  of,  P.  Longmulr,  Eng. 

Warfare:  Dispersed  Artillery,  C.  H.  Wilson,  USM. 

Warfare,  Railroad  Building  as  a  Mode  of,  J.  McAuley,  NAR. 

Warfare:  Strategy  and  Tactics  in  Mountain  Ranges— IV., 
T.  M.  Maguire,  USM. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  Among  His  West  Virginia  Neigh- 
bors, B.  Prillerman,  NatM. 

Water-Marks  on  Paper,  Origin  of,  BL. 

West,  The  Middle,  B.  Tarkington,  Harp. 

Westlnghouse,  George,  W.  M.  McFarland,  CasM. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  Educator  and  Diplomat,  E.  J.  Edwards, 
AMRR. 

William,  Emperor,  S.  Brooks,  NAR. 

Winter  Sports :  A  Symposium,  CLA. 


Woman  That  Toils,  Marie  Van  Vorst,  Ev. 

Woman^s  Half-Century  of  Evolution,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
NAR. 

Women,  Supposed  Inferiority  of,  J.  Novicow,  Revue,  No- 
vember 15. 

Women^s  Heroes,  Ellen  Duvall,  Atlant. 

Work  and  Play  in  Adjustment  to  the  Social  Environment, 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  AJ8,  November. 

Work  with  the  Hands— III.,  B.  T.  Washington,  Ev. 

Workman,  American,  and  the  French,  A.  and  J.  Seigfried, 
Int. 

Workmen,  Superior,  Trade  Union  and  the,  A.  P.  Winston, 
Atlant. 

World,  Inhabited,  Age  of  the,  E.  Fry,  MonR. 

Yacht  Designing  and  Racing  in  19093.  W.  P.  Stephens,  O. 

Yucatan,  Story  of.  H.  W.  Brown,  MisR. 

Zola,  Emile,  F.  Loli^  Deut,  November ;  P.  Boz,  RSoc,  No- 
vember. 

Zola,  Emile :  His  Literary  and  Social  Position,  G.  Oeffroy. 
Int. 

Zola,  Emile :  The  Man  and  the  Novelist,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 

Zoology  in  America,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  PopS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  In  the  other  magazines.] 


ACQR.  American  Catliolic  Quarterly 

Review.  Phila. 
AHR.      American  Historical  Review, 

N.Y. 
AJS.       American    Journal   of    Soci- 

ologv,  Cliicago. 
AJT.       American    Journal    of    Tlie- 

ology,  Chicago. 
ALR.      American    Law   Review,   St. 

Louis. 
AMonM.Amorican  Monthly  Magazine, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 

Reviews,  N.  Y. 
ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 
AngA.     Anglo  -  American    Magazine, 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

Arch.      Arcliitectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.    Arena,  N.  Y. 

AA.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  Lonnon. 

BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  I-K)ndon. 

BankNY Bankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  WoHd,  (Chicago. 

BibS.       Blbliotheca  Sacra.  Oberlin,  O. 

BU.  BibliothfequeUniverselle,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BB.  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

BL.  Book-Lover,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 


Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago.  " 

Camera  and  Dark  Room,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Casseli's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cliambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauquan,  Chicago. 
Contem.  Contemporary   Review,    Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill,  London. 

Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Country     Life    in     America, 
N.Y. 

Crit.        Critic,  N.  Y. 
Deut.       Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart . 
Diai.        Dial,  Chicago. 
Dub.       Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 


BP. 

CDR. 

Can. 

Cass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

Cent. 

Cham. 

Chaut. 


Com. 

Cos. 

CLA. 


Edin. 

Ed. 

EdR. 

Eng. 

Era. 

EM. 

Ev. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 

Hom. 
IJE. 

Int. 

IntS. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon 

Kind. 

KindR. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Last  month's  comments  in  this  de- 
""-fflSr"""  part  men  t  of  the  Review, — beginning 

with  Bome  retrospective  summing  up 
of  the  experiences  and  Bubstantial  achievements 
of  the  year  1902, — ended  with  an  account  of  the 
joint  naval  expedition  of  England  and  Germany 
again Bt  Venezuela,  and  the  happy  decision, 
through  the  efforts  of  tlie  United  States,  to  set- 
tle the  matters  in  dispute  by  arbitration.  It  was 
particolarly  desired  by  the  German  Emperor  that 
President  Roosevelt  should  himself  act  as  arbi- 
trator, and  this  choice  was  equally  agreeable  to 
England,  Italy,  and  the  several  other  European 
claimants,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposal 
was  also  strongly  favored  by  Venezuela.  If  no 
other  plan  had  been  available,  President  Roose- 
velt would,  of  course,  have  consented  to  act. 


But  to  him  and  hie  official  advisersat  Washington, 
this  case  seemed  eminently  adapted  for  reference 
to  the  tribunal  which  the  European  powers  them- 
selves had  BO  recently  established,  with  head- 
quarters at  The  Hague,  for  the  legal  and  just 
settlement  of  precisely  such  claims  and  disputes. 
The  English  Government  readily  accepted  this 
view  when  presented  by  our  Hta!«  Department, 
as  also  did  the  Italian  foreign  office.  The  Ger- 
man Government  waa  more  reluctant,  but  was 
willing  to  allow  the  controversy  with  Venezuela 
to  go  to  The  Hague  for  settlement  after  agree- 
ment upon  certain  preliminary  conditions.  The 
principle  laid  down  by  the  United  States  that 
in  no  case  should  Venezuela  be  required  to  sur- 
render any  territory  in  consideration  of  Euro- 
pean claims  waa  fully  accepted  by  Germany  and 
the  other  plaintiff  governments. 

Meanwhile,  the  blockade  of  Venezuela 
'i^'*"!?'*?  ^y  *''»  warships  of  the  European  al- 
lies had  continued  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  our  government,  as  the  chief  neutral  power 
affected,  had  refused  to  admit  that  there  could 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  pacific  blockade,  the  situa- 
tion had  involved,  in  a  technical  sense,  a  state  of 
warfare.  This  position  having  been  assumed  in 
a  formal  way,  it  did  not  seem  fitting  to  Germany 
and  England  that  it  should  be  receded  from 
until  there  had  been  a  definite  agreement  made, 
— either  for  direct  settlement  of  claims,  or  else 
for  arbitration.  In  order  to  reach  such  an  agree- 
ment, a  conference  between  commissioners  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  arranged  that  this  should 
meet  at  Washington.  On  behalf  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  their  ambassadors  to  the  United 
States  were  authorized  to  act  in  this  capacity ; 
and  Venezuela,  instead  of  selecting  one  of  her 
own  diplomats,  chose  to  commission  Mr.  Herbert 
W.  Bowen,  the  American  minister  at  Caracas, 
to  act  for  her  with  full  powers.  Mr.  Bowen,  ac- 
cordingly, sailed  from  La  Guayra  on  the  Dolphin, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  on  January  11,  and 
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was  landed  at  Charleston,  reaching  Washington 
on  the  20th.  He  came  with  strong  hope  of 
being  able  to  effect  a  settlement  by  direct  nego- 
tion  with  the  European  com  miss  ion  era,  thus  ob' 
viating  the  necessity  of  an  elaborate  and  pro- 
tracted trial  of  the  case,  or,  rather,  the  series  of 
cases,  before  a  court  of  arbitration. 

There  were  many  good  reasons  for 
^'andS/m'""  believing    that     such     a  settlement 

would  be  greatly  preferred  by  the 
German  Government,  which  was  reluctant  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  allowing  its  claims  to 
be  submitted  to  an  international  tribunal  of 
jurists  like  the  Hague  court.  To  the  German 
Emperor,  with  his  views  of  sovereignty,  it  would 
naturally  be  more  agreeable  to  refer  a  question 
at  issue  to  the  personal  head  of  a  neutral  state 
rather  than  to  a  standing  board  of  international 
law  experts.  Undoubtedly,  Emperor  William 
and  the  Berlin  authorities  were  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  the  failure  of  their  proposal  that 
I'resident  Roosevelt  should  take  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  hand,  consider  principles  and  facts  to- 
gether, and  make  a  quick,  clear  decision  in  his 
characteristic  way.     And  certainly,  from  several 


points  of  view,  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  such  a  method.  The  skillful  diplomacy 
at  Washington  which  first  resulted  iq  the  ac- 
ceptance by  everybody  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, and  then  succeeded  in  getting  the  Hague 
tribunal  substituted  for  President  Roosevelt  as 
arbitrator,  was  followed  by  the  prompt  recall  of 
the  distinguished  German  ambassador,  Dr.  von 
HoUeben,  at  the  Emperor's  behest. 

It  was,  indeed,  announced  that  this 
'btn"tllteai''  ™^  *^"®  **  *  serious  impairment  of 

Dr.  von  Holleben's  health  ;  but  since 
no  such  unfortunate  condition  was  known  to 
those  in  daily  association  at  "WaehingtoD  with 
the  genial  ambassador,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing his  usual  excellent  health,  it  was  natural  that 
other  reasons  should  be  guessed  at.  The  true 
cause  of  the  ambassador's  recall  seems  to  have 
been  bis  failure  to  bring  to  pass  a  solution 
that  had  been  wished  for  at  Berlin.  Undoubt- 
edly, Dr.  von  Holleben  had  faithfully  informed 
the  imperial  government  of  the  strong  feeling  ia 
the  United  States  against  the  naval  expedition 
of  the  European  allies,  and  in  favor  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Venezuelan  matter  by  reference 
to  a  court  of  arbitration.  It  was  further  re- 
ported that  the  opinion  prevailed  at  the  German 
court  that  Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  who  waa 
ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  United  States 
as  a  special  commissioner  in  this  Venezuelan 
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matter  and  vas  appointed  to  remain  a&  German 
aiubassador,  would  be  a  more  popular  and  in- 
fluential figure  at  Washington  than  Dr.  von 
Holteben.     That,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen. 

For  many  years,  Baron  Speck  von 
A^attador   Sternberg  was   connected  with    the 

German  legation  and  embassy  at 
Washington.  He  also  married  an  American 
wife,  and  already  possesses  many  friends  and 
ample  piopuJarity  in  America.  It  ia  proclaimed 
that  it  will  be  his  special  mission  to  maintain  the 
best  of  relations  between  the  two  countries, — a 
sort  of  relationship  that  was  emphasized  ,by  the 
visit  of  Prince  Henry.  The  Kngliah  have  sent  a 
gallant  and  interesting  representative  in  the  per- 
son of  Sir  Michael  Herbert,  who  also  is  married 
to  a  channing  American  wife,  and  the  French 
Republic  is  sending  to  Washington  a  very  bril- 
liant diplomat -of  the  younger  school,  M.  Jusse- 
rand,  who  is  an  authoritative  student  of  English 
and  American  literature,  and,  like  his  ambassa- 
dorial colleagues,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  connection  of 
ours  ^y  marriage. 

„  ,,  ^  Europe  recognizes  the  fact  that,  as  in 
ataainUrna-  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce, 
tionai  cinttr.  ^^  ^]^^  j^^  poHtics  and  statecraft,  the 
United  States  bas  now  a  far  larger  part  to  play 


MH.  I»  HEHOELHCI-LKK  T 


(Qeiman  ambBSsador  at  Waahlogtoii.) 

than  at  any  former  time.  Washington  is,  there- 
fore, looked  upon  by  the  European  chancelleries 
and  the  diplomatic  experts  in  a  way  very  differ- 
ent from  that  with  which  they  regarded  it  a  few 
years  ago.  A  mark  of  thia  change  is  the  recent 
action  of  the  Austrian  Government  in  advancing 
the  rank  of  its  representative  at  Washington 
from  that  of  minister  to  ambassador,  this  being 
followed  by  a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  conspicuous  tact  in 
our  diplomatic  situation  is  the  undoubted  desire 
of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  to  maintain  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  our  gov- 
ernment. It  was,  of  course,  a  studied  and  de- 
liberate expression  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Government  that  was  contained  in 
the  statement  of  Baron  Sjieck  von  Sternberg 
transmitted  from  Berlin  by  the  Associated  Press 
on  January  1  .i,  but  it  was  none  the  less  sincere 
for  all  that.  This  statement  expressed  the  en- 
thusiastic desire  of  the  German  Emperor  to  main- 
tain and  e.ttend  the  friendship  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Ignited  States. 


f OR  attm- 


Among  many  other  frank  and  plea 
t  ant  things,  the  baron  said  : 


esty  has  been  pleased  to  commit 
to  my  care  one  at  the  dearest  objects  ot  his  external  pol- 
icy,—that  of  extending  our  friendahip  with  the  United 
States.  This  Is  for  me  a  delightful  work.  The  cireum- 
atances  of  each  country  place  it  beyond  the  jealousy  and 
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18  evident,  indeed,  that  the  German  GoveraiDent 
by  no  means  prefers  to  resort  to  the  Hague 
tribunal  ;  it  does  not  follow  in  the  least  that  its 
desire  to  have  President  Boosevelt  act  as  arbi- 
trator was  due  to  a  deep  design  against  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  The  German  Emperor,  who 
is  himself  a  man  of  amazing  effectiveness  and  of 
manifold  talents,  has  conceived  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  directness,  efficiency,  and  varied 
capabilities  of  President  Roosevelt.  This  good 
impression,  derived  from  many  other  sources, 
was  especially  due  to  the  personal  reports  brought 
back  to  him  by  Prmce  Henry.  His  desire  that 
President  Roosevelt  should  act  as  aibitrator  was 
in  every  way  a  compliment  to  the   American 


(American  wife  ot  the  Oerman  ambassador.) 

fear  of  the  other,  anil  we  have  at  present  good-will;  ad- 
miration, and  respect  to  build  upon.  His  majesty  so 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  capabilities  of  Americans, 
their  fair  and  brilliant  women,  their  genius,  their  live- 
tiness  o(  disposition,  the  ease  with  which  they  do  Im- 
mense things,  and  their  loyalty  to  high  aims,  that  my 
work  will  be  fnciLitated   in  every  way  by  hia  govem- 

Dnringmy  many  years  Id  Washington,  my  work  waa 

my  greatest  pleasure,  because  everywhere  I  found  entire 
willingness  to  help,  and  because  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  absolutely  open-handed  and  honest. 
All  the  statesmen  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  there  were 
men  of  absolute  honor  and  integrity,  capable  and  enei^ 
getlc,  but  quite  free  from  intrigue  and  ulterior  aims. 

That  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia  have  similar  friendly  feelings  toward  the 
people  of  the  United  Ptates,  and  find  at  Washing- 
ton that  they  deal  with  an  honest  and  perfectly 
opeu'minded  administration,  is  equally  true. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  business  of  every 
(0  >imerl<w     government  to  look  out  for  the  public 

interests  of  its  own  people  rather  than 
to  trust  implicitly  in  the  good-will  of  foreign 
nations  ;  but  it  is  almost  as  serious  a  mistake  to 
be  over-Buspicious  as  to  be  over-confiding,  and  at 
the  present  time  tliere  is  no  reason  for  any  feel- 
ing in  the  United  States  of  suspicion  or  hostility 
toward  any  foreign  government  whatsoever.     It 


(American  wife  of  the  English  ambassador.) 

people.  Our  government  has  been  able  to  show 
its  appreciation  of  that  compliment,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  clear  its  feeling  that  better 
permanent  results  for  the  cause  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  nations  might  result  from  em- 
ploying the  Hague  tribunal. 

-  The  German  Government  has  lieea 

antf  aouth  at  pains  again  and  again  to  disavow 
America,  jjg  jntcutions  to  acquire  any  territory 
in  South  America,  or  to  do  any  of  those  things 
which  the  United  States,  in  the  assertion  of  its 
American  policy,  has  thought  that  European 
powers  ought  not  to  do  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
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The  crowning  Bchievement.  indeed,  of 
1  Holleben's  mission  at  Washington  was 
■  the  American  people  of  the  entire 
BiQcerity  of  his  government  in  its  acceptance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Last  month,  again,  the 
Uerman  Government  took  the  trouble  to  send  a 
note  to  our  State  Department  expressly  denying 
the  rumors  that  Germany  was  in  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly,  attempting  to  retard  our 
negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  re- 
garding the  Panama  Canal.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment has  again  taken  occasion  to  declare  ita 
desire  that  the  United  States  should  carry  out 
its  plan  of  creating  the  proposed  water  passage 
between  the  oceans.  Referring  to  the  Venezuelan 
matter,  the  new  German  ambassador,  in  the  inter- 
view quoted  above,  made  the  following  declara- 
tions, which  became  highly  important  in  view  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Venezuelan 
coast  a  few  days  later  : 

One  of  my  immediate  duties,  after  ptesenting  my 
credentials,  will  be  to  join  in  the  negotiatiooB  in  WaHh- 
iugton  for  a  final  understand ing  with  Venezuela.  Al- 
though this  queHtioQ  is  not  sUBceptlble  to  iuBtant  Hetlle- 
ment,  Germany  approaehe.s  it  with  mont  tolerant  views, 
since  President  Castro  hati  nhown  a  willingness  to  rec- 
<^iiize  that  we  have  grounds  tor  grievance.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  eoDtroveray  is  such  tliat  we  may  expect  a 
coDclosion  nieaaurably  satiKfactory  to  each  governnient 
interested.  The  German  Government  reels  grateful  to 
tbe  VniteA  States  for  the  part  tliey  have  taken  In  od- 


t.  kllCHAEL  H.  HBRBBKT. 


Tancing  the  adjustment  that  \s  now  clearly  in  prospect. 
The  Venezuelan  affair  will  cause  uo  further  difficulty 
if  all  the  pemons  concerned  are  of  the  Roosevelt  type. 
The  IWonroe  Doctrine  is  an  unwritten  law  vvith  Anieri- 
canx,  and  President  Roosevelt  iaterpretH  it,  as  he  has 
on  several  occasions  emphasized  to  the  world,  an  a 
measure  making  for  peace.  As  regards  the  Venezuelan 
quetttion,  I  trust  confidently  in  the  President's  sense  of 
justice  and  in  the  tact  of  his  ei   ~ 


These  words  are  to  be  taken  as  moaning  exactly 
what  they  say.  Men  who  bring  such  a  spirit  to 
the  settlement  of  a  public  question  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  find  conclusions. 

The  important  incident. on  the  Vene 
'^^'wi/itB?'**  2uelftn  coast  to  which  reference  was 

made  in  the  paragraph  above  was  the 
bombardment  by  the  German  gunl>oat  Panther. 
on  Saturday,  January  17,  of  Korl  San  Carlos,  at 
the  entrance  to  Jjake  Maracaibo.  Hejx>rte  of 
this  action  were  received  in  the  United  States 
on  Sunday,  and  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on 
Monday,  the  19tb,  just  before  Mr.  Bowen's  ar- 
rival at  Washington.  The  first  reports  from 
Venezuela  were  to  tiie  efEect  that  the  Panther's 
bombardment  was  by  express  orders  from  Ber- 
lin, though  without  any  apparent  reason,  apart 
from  Germany's  general  policy.  The  interview 
with  tbo  American  Associated  Press  from  which 
we  have  quoted  is  undoubtedly  a  document  of 
value  and  authenticity,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Melville 
E.  Stone,  the  accomplished  head  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  and  was 
known  to  be  on  excellent  relations  with  the  new 
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am  r»assador.  The  reports  from  \'eiiezuela  stated 
that  the  guns  of  Fort  San  Carlos  returned  the 
Paiiilier's  fire  with  spirit,  and  succeeded,  after  an 
hour's  interchange  of  hostilities,  in  driving  off 
the  German  gunboat,  seemingly  somewhat  the 
worse  for  the  combat.  This  affair,  naturally 
enough,  gave  a  bad  shock  to  people  throughout 
the  world  who  had  supposed  that  Germany,  in 
good  faith,  was  joining  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid 
an  active  war  and  to  secure  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  differences.  It  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  interview  with  the  German  am- 
bassador fully  and  frankly  expressed  Germany's 
real  intentions,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Panther 
was  due  to  some  wretched  mistake  or  misunder- 
standing. The  Panlher  ia  the  same  boat  which 
only  recently  sank  the  gunboat  manned  by  the 
Haitian  insurgents  off  the  coast  of  Haiti,  and 
she  has  to  her  discredit  the  black  record  of  hav- 
ing still  more  lately  sunk  the  unoffending  little 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment which  were  taken  by  her  as  they  lay  dis- 
mantled in  port.  Her  commander,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  Germany  to  give  an  account  of  his 
behavior  in  this  matter  of  sinking  the  Venezuelan 
gunboats,  is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide 
in  mid -ocean  while  on  his  way  back  to  Germany. 
Unless  some  proper  explanation  be  forthcoming, 
it  would  appear  that  the  successor  of  this  unfor- 
tunate commander  is  now  entitled  to  very  serious 
punishment  for  a  piece  of  treacherous  miscon- 
duct hardly  paralleled  in  all  modern  history. 

If  Germany  does  not  explain  this  in- 
Explanation  cident  satisfactorily,  or,  failing  to  do 
in  Order.  ^^^  does  not  severely  punish  the  naval 
officer  responsible  for  it,  she  stands  guilty  of  an 
offense,  not  simply  against  ^'enezuela,  but  against 
international  good  faith,  and — to  be  more  spe- 
cific— against  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  particular  occasion  for  the  rather  effusive 
compliments  to  America,  the  warm  avowals  of 
German  friendship  and  good-will,  and  the  elabo- 


rate explanations  regarding  Germany's    respect 

for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  her  purposes  in 
South  America  at  the  exact  moment  when  the 
new  ambassador, — undoubtedly  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  German  foreign  office  and  the 
Emperor  himself, — gave  his  remarkable  inter- 
view to  the  Associated  Press.  But  since  Ger- 
many had  chosen  to  appear  in  a  T6k  of  such 
charming  frankness  and  communicativeness,  it 
became  imperative  that  the  Maracaibo  incident 
sliould  be  explained  in  the  same  free  and  open 
manner.  Otherwise,  it  could  only  be  construed 
as  an  affront  to  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this  seem- 
ingly reckless  use  of  her  guns  by  the  Panlher 
was  deliberately  ordered  from  Berlin.  It  was 
probably  a  part  of  that  almost  irrepressible  reck- 
lessness and  assertiveneas  on  the  part  of  the 
German  forces  shown  by  the  German  troops  in 
the  recent  Peking  expedition,  shown  by  the 
German  ships  which  annoyed  Dewey  in  the 
Manila  days  of  '98,  and  more  freshly  manifested 
by  the  behavior  of  German  naval  officers  through- 
out this  Venezuelan  expedition. 

rA.e;«*orf*— ^'  was  entirely  inconvenient  for  com- 
A  Dangeioua  uierce,  and  very  injurious  to  Ven- 
Nuiiance.  ggygj^^  that  the  blockade  which  be- 
gan on  December  10  should  have  been  continued 
last  month.  Tlio  original  plan  as  announced  by 
the  allies  was  the  prompt  seizure  of  custom- 
houses, with  the  fullest  encouragement  of  com- 
merce. This  plan  would  have  kept  the  Vene- 
zuelan revenues  at  a  maximum  and  applied  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  payment  of  the 
foreign  indebtedness.  The  war  blockade,  with 
its  prohibition  of  all  commerce,  was,  as  actually 
enforced,  a  punishment  that  did  not  in  any 
manner  fit  the  offense.  It  is  certainly  a  novel 
idea  to  destroy  your  debtor's  means  o£  income 
as  a  mode  of  collecting  what  he  owes  you. 
Such  a  blockade  is  also  in  fact, — whether  or  not 
it  is  so  in  the  technicalities  of  international  law, 
ang  perpetrated  against  an   un- 
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offending  neutral  like  the  United  States.  Our 
trade  with  Venezuela  is  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  and  during  these  past 
weeks  of  the  blockade  this  trade  has  been  abso- 
lutely shut  off  for  reasons  altogether  too  trivial 
to  justify  such  an  inconvenience  to  us.  With 
the  great  growth  of  commerce  and  the  interests 
that  belong  to  peace,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  true  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
'  will  not  permit  nations  to  assume  the  belligerent 
pose  without  some  show  of  reason  that  would 
justify  what  otherwise  becomes  an  unbearable 
nuisance.  Furthermore,  a  technical  war  block- 
ade endangers  the  world's  peace,  because  of  the 
temptation  it  offers  for  such  incidents  as  the  one 
at  Maracaibo  last  month. 

The  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
JfHtinniU    "^^^^  ^"^^  immunities  of  neutrals  in 

time  of  war  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant development  in  international  law.  But, 
largely  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  also  grown  up  a  corresponding 
doctrine  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
neutral  nations.  This  subject  was  most  ably 
presented  by  Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  last  spring,  in  a  paper  before 
the  American  Social  Science  Association.  He 
pointed  out  that  what  he  called  the  "over-ten- 
sion of  neutral  duty ''  must  inevitably  result  in 
an  •■  extension  of  the  right  of  intervention  for 
the  sake  of  peace."  Dr.  Hilt  reminds  us  that 
the  United  States  was  simply  worn  out,  after 
three  years  of  war  in  Cuba  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  patriots,  with  efforts  to  observe 
strictly  the  international  duties  of  neutrality. 
We  were  finally  forced  to  intervention  to  secure 
peace,  and  thereby  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
strain  of  a  situation  that  we  could  not  fairly  be 
expected  to  endure  any  longer.  In  like  manner. 
Dr.  Hill  would  undoubtedly  hold  that  the  great 
European  powers  had  very  seriously  burdened 
us  when  they  sent  a  naval  expedition  and  estab- 
lished a  technical  war  blockade  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan coast, — thereby  absolutely  annihilating 
our  commerce  with  that  republic, — merely  be- 
cause Venezuela's  finances  were  in  such  chaos, 
through  internal  revolutions,  that  her  debts  to 
European  creditors  were  in  arrearage. 

Quite  apart  from  all  relation  to  the 
frmCaMo  ^ouroe  Doctriue,  it  would  have  be- 
come the  duty  of  our  government, 
on  behalf  of  American  commerce,  to  make  strong 
representations  against  the  long  continuance  of 
the  blockade.  For  we  were  entitled  to  assert 
that  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  our  commerce, 
the  blockade  itself   involved  greater  hardship 


a  become  mln[8t«r  to 

than  would  have  resulted  from  some  further  de- 
lay in  the  payment  by  Venezuela  of  the  debts 
owing  to  her  European  creditors,  fortunately, 
the  response  of  the  European  powers  to  our  re- 
quest that  arbitration  be  employed  spared  our 
government  the  necessity  of  making  any  very 
strenuous  protest  against  a  blockade  which,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  might  end  almost  any  day. 
President  Castro  had,  indeed,  last  month,  made 
what  seemed  a  very  fair  offer  to  relieve  the  gen- 
eral distress  of  the  seaboard  towns  and  the  im- 
pending famine  at  Caracas.  He  had  proposed 
that  the  blockade  should  lie  raised,  the  A'ene- 
zuelan  Government  agreeing  to  permit  the  for- 
eign warships  to  remain  in  the  harbors,  and  also 
agreeing  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  The  Italian  Oovernment  imme- 
diately signified  its  readiness  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal, but  the  authorities  at  Berlin  were  unwill- 
ing. If  preliminary  negotiations  should  prove 
tedious,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  inform  Germany  and  England 
that  the  blockade  can  serve  no  further  useful 
purpose  and  is  causing  us  great  loss  and  incon- 
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The  grounds  upon  which  euch  an 
argument  would  be  permissible  were  well  Bet 
forth  in  Dr.  Hill's  address  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

.  „.  /  Ji  ''1''^  connection  it  is  to  be  noted 
thtataftOf  that  Dr.  Hill  has  accepted  the  Preai- 
partmtnt.  ^g^'g  appointment  as  minister  to 
Switzerland,  to  which  post  he  will  proceed  at 
once.  He  has  been  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  more  than  four  years,  and  has  rendered 
public  service  of  varied  scope  and  high  character 


(New  American  minister  U>  Japan.) 

through  a  period  when  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  have  been  of  exceptional  im- 
portance, and  have  therefore  required  in  the 
State  Department  men  of  Dr.  Hill's  great  knowl- 
edge of  international  law  and  diplomatic  history. 
It  is  well  known  in  Washington  that  the  Presi- 
dent offereil  Dr.  Hill  the  post  of  minister  to 
Japan  after  that  position  had  been  declined  by 
Mr.  JoJm  Barrett ;  but  for  reasons  of  a  personal 
and  family  nature,  Dr.  Hill  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  go  to  Switzerland,  where  due  atten- 
tion to  liis  public  duties  will  not  prevent  the 
carrying  on  of  important  study  and  writing  in 
the  field  of  diplomatic  history.  At  the  State 
Department,  Dr.  Hill  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis B,  Loomis,  who  brings  to  our  diplomatic 
headquarters  in  Washington  much  experience 
and  knowledge  that  will  be  of  particular  value 


at  this  time.  It  will  be  reinemhered  that  Mr. 
Loomis,  who  had  attained  prominence  in  Ohio 
journalism,  went  to  Venezuela  as  United  States 
minister  in  1897,  serving  at  tliat  post  until  ap- 
pointed, a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
as  minister  to  Portugal.  At  a  former  period, 
Mr.  Loomis  had  spent  several  years -as  a  con- 
sul in  France, 

His  post  at  Lisbon  is  filled  by  the ' 

Dipitmatic   appointment   of    Mr.    Charles  Page 

'"■     Bryan,  who,  having    just  completed 

five  years  of  service  as  United  States  minister 

to  Brazil,  is   conversant  with   the  Portuguese 


(Who  ancceeds  Dr.  Andrew  D.  Wbit«  &s  ambassador  t« 

language.  The  various  recent  changes  in  the 
foreign  service  of  the  United  States  have  indi- 
cated a  strong  tendency  to  professionalize  our 
diplomacy.  Thus,  our  readers  were  last  month 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bowen,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Loomis  at  Venezuela,  had  performed 
conspicuous  service  as  United  States  consul' 
general  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tower,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  at 
Berlin,  was  transferred  from  St.  Petersburg, 
His  place  at  St.  Petersburg  has  been  filled  by 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  McCormick  from 
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Vienna.  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer  ia  promoted  from 
the  post  of  miniBter  to  Spain,  following  a  pre- 
vious Bervice  as  minister  to  Belgium,  by  being 
made  ambassador  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Hardy,  in  tarn,  goes  to  Madrid,  thus  vacating 
the  position  in  Switzerland  to  which  Dr,  Hill 
has  been  appointed.  Before  going  t<t  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  Hardy  had  been  minister  to  Greece, 
and  before  that,  minister  to  Persia.  The  post 
of  minister  to  Japan,  made  vacant  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Buck,  in  December,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  of 
Pliiladelphia,  who  thus  nbtaina  a  remarkably 
rapid  promotion  from  the  post  of  minister  to 
Persia,  to  which  he  had  recently  been  appointed 
after  having  rendered  brief  but  prominent  ser- 
vice as  secretary  of  legation  at  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Richmond  Pearson  succeeds  Mr.  Griscom  as 
minister  to  Persia,  being  promoted  from  the 
consulate  at  Genoa,  Italy. 

Two  things  are  important  in  our  for- 
'  ««rJ/«T"*  ^'S^  service  ;  first,  tiiat  the  men  we 

send  abroad, — whether  as  ambassa- 
dors, ministers  and  secretaries  of  legations,  or 
as  consular  officials, — should  be,  personally,  men 
belonging  to  the  highest  type  of  American  citi- 
zenship ;  second,  that  they  should  have  those 
qualities  of  directness  and  practical  efficiency 
that  belong  to  the  American  method  of  doing 
puhlic  and  private  business.  It  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  though  less  important,  that  they 
should  be  versed  in  the  conventionalities  of 
European  diplomacy.  It  may  now  fairly  be 
said  for  our  foreign  service  as  a  whole  that  it 
prohably  meets  all  these  tests  to  a  higher  degree, 
on  the  average,  than  at  any  time  for  many  years 
past.  We  ought  by  all  means  to  pay  our  ropre- 
seatatives  abroad  much  better  salaries,  and  to 
provide  permanent  quarters  for  them  in  the 
principal  capitals.  Appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  State  Department  found  expression  in  a  re- 
markable  dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary  Hay,  last 
month,  given  by  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York. 
Our  more  recent  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  have  had  to  do,  in  the  main,  with 
commercial  affairs.  "With  England,  we  have 
.  negotiated  a  treaty  to  obviate  a  misunderstanding 
about  our  construction  and  control  of  an  isth- 
mian ship  canal,  and  have  effected  a  reciprocity 
treaty  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland.  The  most 
immediately  important  of  these  commercial  ne- 
gotiations has  been  that  with  Cuba,  by  virtue  of 
which  a  treaty  was  completed  agreeing  upon 
matual  trade  concessions  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  republics,  ratified  by  the  Cuban 
lawmaking  body,  and  wholly  assured,  last  month, 
of  acceptance  by  our  Congress  at  Washington. 


Cuftan  "^^^  delay  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba 
Reciprocity  caused  great  anxiety  in  this  country 
*'""*"■  last  year,  and  was  productive  of  much 
bitter  feeling  in  Cuba  toward  the  United  States. 
Fortunately  for  Cuba  and  lor  our  good  relations 
with  that  republic,  there  has  come  about  an 
amazing  change  in  economic  conditions,  due  to  a 
marked  increase  in  the  world's  market  price  of 
sugar.  This  radical  change  in  price  was  due  to 
several  causes,  important  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  comparative  shortage  in  the  beet- 
sugar  crop  of  Europe,  and  the  anticipated  work- 
ing of  the  Brussels  agreement,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  principal  European  sugar-exporting 
countries  have  agreed  to  give  up  the  system  of 
export  bounties.  With  profitable  prices  for  their 
products,  the  Cubans  could  borrow  money,  and 
engage  hopefully  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
What  has  thus  become  a  fairly  comfortable  situ- 
ation would,  of  course,  be  still  more  improved 
and  better  safeguarded  by  a  tariff  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  on  Cuban  sugar  and  other  products 
entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  advance  in  the  world's  prices  of 
sugar  has  been  highly  profitable  to  the  American 
producers  of  sugar  from  the  beet  root,  there  was 
last  month  a  corresponding  withdrawal  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  of  Cuban  reciprocity.  So  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  real  grounds  of 
urgency  for  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  are  no 
longer  the  needs  of  Cuba,  but  the  lienefitB  to  be 
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conferred  upon  our  own  producers  and  traders 
by  giving  them  a  preferred  position  in  the  mar- 
kets of  a  rich  island  which  can  buy  increasing 
quantities  of  flour,  textiles,  machinery,  and  vari- 
ous other  products  of  fann  and  factory. 

He  II  tin  "^^^  most  difficult  &s  well  aa  the  most 
for  i*e  siilp  far-reaching  of  all  the  commercial 
'  negotiations  with  which  our  govern- 
ment has  been  occupied  is  that  which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  constructing 
a  transoceanic  ship  canal.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  remember  distinctly  what  legislation  was 
adopted  by  Congress  last  June  before  the  long 
session  of  the  present  Congress  ended,  but  others 
may  like  to  be  reminded  again  of  its  exact 
nature.  The  great  and  elaborate  canal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  McKinley,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Admiral  Walker,  had  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  It  had, 
however,  also  reported  that  the  Panama  route 
had  some  engineering  and  other  advantages,  but 
was  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  dealing  on  reasonable  terms  with  the 
French  company,  which  had  practically  aban- 
doned the  situation,  but  clung  to  the  assets.  The 
commission  stated  that  in  its  judgment  the  work 
actually  performed  by  the  old  and  new  Panama 
companies,  together  with  the  stock  owned  by 
those  companies  in  the  Panama  Railroad  and  all 
other  assets,  including  maps,  plans,  and  the  like, 
would  not  be  worth  more  than  $40,000,000  to 
a  purcliaser  proposing  to  complete  the  canal, 
whereas  the  French  company  had  been  demand- 
ing about  three  times  as  much.  When  this  re- 
port became  public,  as  everybody  will  remember, 
the  French  company  immediately  sent  its  agents 
to  "Waaliington  with  the  proposal  to  sell  out  at 
the  commission's  figure  of  $40,000,000.  "Where- 
upon the  President  referred  the  matter  back 
again  to  the  Walker  commission,  which  promptly 
changed  it«  report  and  recommended  Panama 
instead  of  Nicaragua. 

The  House  of  Reprraentatives,  under 
9.,JJLIa^    t'le   lead  of  Mr,  Hepburn,  had  with 

a/taoner  Act.  .  ,      .     r  i 

practical  unanimity  passed  a  bill 
adopting  the  Nicaragua  route  and  appropriat- 
ing a  largo  sum  of  money  for  construction.  The 
Pi'tiate,  however,  was  impressed  by  the  new  situ- 
ation, and  after  much  discussion  it  finally  agreed 
upon  a  compromise  measure  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator ypooner,  which  was  duly  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  became  a  law  by  the  President's  sig-\ 
nature  on  June  "28.  This  measure,  entitled  ■'  An 
Act  to  Provide  for  the  Construction  of  a  Canal 
Connecting  the  Waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,"  authorized  the  President  (1)  to 


buy  out  the  assets  of  the  new  Panama  Canal 
Company  of  France  for  a  sum  not  greater  than 
#40,000,000,  and  (2)  to  secure  perpetual  control 
and  jurisdiction  over  a  strip  of  territory  not  less 
than  six  miles  wide,  by  negotiation  with  ttie 
Republic  of  Colombia,  such  strip,  of  course,  to 
comprise  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  canal 
route  as  well  as  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  the 
ports  of  Colon  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Spooner  act  appro- 
priated $40,000,000  with  which  to  make  pay- 
ment in  full  to  the  French  company,  and  further 
authorized  the  President  to  pay  whatever  sum 
might  be  needed  to  Colombia  for  territorial  con- 
cessions. It  was  provided,  however,  in  this 
Spooner  act.  that  if  the  President  should  not  be 
able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  title  to  the  property 
of  the  French  company,  or  should  not  be  able 
to  make  acquisition  of  territory  from  Colombia 
'■  within  a  reasonable  time  and  upon  reasonable 
terms,"  then  the  President,  having  obtained  ter- 
ritorial concessions  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  upon  terms  that  he  should  regard  as  rea- 
sonable, might  proceed  without  further  authority 
from  Congress  to  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
The  remainder  of  the  act  made  provision  for  the 
creation  of  an  isthmian  canal  commission  to 
have  cliarge  of  construction,  provided  for  bond 
issues  for  the  estimated  cost  of  a  canal,  and 
contained  all  other  provisions  necessary  to  enable 
the  President,  without  further  legislation,  to  ac- 
quire a  route  and  proceed  to  dig  a  canal  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  ships  afloat.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Spooner  act  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
finally  placed  on  the  statute  books  legislation 
authorizing  a  canal,  and  giving  practically  equal 
sanction  to  two  possible  routes.  But  it  threw 
a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  President  and  his 
executive  advisers. 


From  the  Htrald  (I 
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The  difficulties  and  delays  that  have 

atPamima!'  ^^^s^^^  have  arisen  in  a  somewhat 
unexpected  quarter.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  there  might  be  trouble  on  the  score 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  French  title  ;  but 
Attorney -General  Knox  took  this  matter  in  hand 
and  made  a  report  declaring  the  title  to  be  in  all 
respects  valid,  so  that  the  President  might  feel 
justified  in  paying  over  the  $40,000,000.  A 
deadlock  occurred  in  bargaining  with  Colombia 
for  acquisition  of  the  desired  property.  Our 
State  Department  has  been  negotiating  on  the 
basis  of  the  lease  of  a  strip  of  land  six  miles 
wide.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Spooner  act 
distinctly  declared  that  "  the  President  may  ac- 
quire such  additional  territory  and  rights  from 
Colombia  as  in  his  judgment  will  facilitate  the  gen- 
eral purpose  hereof."  Colombia,  for  a  long  while 
past,  has  been  subject  to  revolutions  so  frequent 
and  so  persistent  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
revolution  and  disorder  are  chronic  in  that  coun- 
try. Under  a  treaty  made  by  us  a  long  time 
ago,  when  the  Panama  Canal  was  built,  we  have 
acquired  both  the  right  and  duty  to  maintain 
order  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  the  sake  of 
the  effective  operation  of  the  railroad.  During 
the  whole  of  the  period  through  which  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Panama  Canal  subject  has  ex- 
tended, the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  has  been  due  solely  to  our  active  or 
potential  efforts.  The  railroad  would  have  been 
seized,  first  by  the  insurgent  faction  and  then  by 
the  government  faction,  but  for  the  presence  of 
our  warships  at  Colon  and  the  occasional  patrol- 
ling of  the  railroad  line  by  our  marines. 

At  the  present  moment  there  seems 

^thTi'athmual  ^^  ^®  something  of  a  lull  in  revolu- 
tionary  activity,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  peace  and  civic  order  are  at 
hand.  The  government  at  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  Colombia,  is  absolutely  unable  to  regulate 
affairs  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  several 
reasons,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Panama 
Railroad  is  farther  from  Bogota,  by  the  actual 
time  it  takes  to  reach  it,  than  it  is  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, or  even  from  Constantinople,  It  takes 
two  or  three  weeks  to  ascend  the  Magdalena 
River  from  the  seacoast  to  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  Colombia.  The  republic  is  of  such  territorial 
conformation  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  no 
more  an  essential  part  of  its  normal  and  appro- 
priate area  than  Alaska  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  area  of  Russia.  The  complete  cession  of  the 
'  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  United  States  need 
not  involve  any  national  sentiment  whatsoever. 
Panama  owes  such  development  and  importance 
as  it  possesses  solely  to  the  construction  of  an 


American  railroad  across  it,  and  to  the  trans- 
shipments due  to  the  existence  of  that  route, 
and  not  at  all  to  its  connection  with  Colombia. 

'  ,    ..  ,     It  should  be  remembered   that  the 

Colombia's  ^  .  x       i     -u     • 

Benefits  from  great  canal  we  propose  to  build  is 
a  Canal.     ^^^  £^j.  anybody's  pecuniary  profit, 

and  it  is  to  be  open  to  the  ships  of  the  whole 
world.  In  so  far  as  Colombia,  which,  like  our 
own  country,  lies  on  both  oceans,  may  in  future 
develop  a  merchant  marine  and  a  navy,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  such  a  canal  should 
be  built.  And  it  is  certainly  desirable  for 
Colombia  that  the  canal  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  friendly  power  that  could  have  no  motive 
for  aggression,  and  that  could  guarantee  to  Co- 
lombia the  most  favorable  possible  use  of  the 
passage  for  her  public  vessels,  and  for  her  coast- 
ing trade  and  merchant  marine.  For  the  United 
States  to  take  charge  of  the  Isthmus,  thus  pro- 
tecting Colombia  against  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances in  that  remote  region,  and  for  the  United 
States,  further,  to  build  a  canal  and  give  Colom- 
bia the  use  of  it,  would  be  beneficial  in  the 
highest  sense,  through  many  centuries  to  come, 
to  the  people  of  the  South  American  republic. 
Nothing  else  could  promise  so  much  for  the 
stability  and  development  of  the  great  latent 
resources  of  Colombia  as  to  have  the  United 
States  as  a  firmly  established  neighbor  on  the 
Isthmus,  with  the  great  canal  open  to  the  peace- 
ful traffic  of  the  whole  world. 

Thus,  if  Colombia  were  a  responsible 
Proper  Bar-  Country,  with  a  normal  public  opin- 
gain.  -^^  ^^^  ^  stable  government,  a  propo- 
sition like  this  might  be  in  order  :  Colombia 
would  agree  to  make  over  to  the  United  States, 
for  purposes  of  permanent  protection  and  neces- 
sary jurisdiction,  the  isthmian  district  known  as 
the  State  of  Panama,  on  consideration  that  the 
United  States  should  build  a  ship  canal  and  give 
perpetually  to  the  government  and  people  of 
Colombia  the  same  privileges  in  the  use  of  that 
canal  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  would  be  a 
splendid  bargain  for  Colombia.  Yet,  instead  of 
taking  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  certain  of- 
ficials, apparently  possessing  a  technical  authority 
to  represent  Colombia,  have  been  presuming 
upon  the  determination  of  the  American  people 
to  complete  a  canal  at  any  cost,  and  have  been 
blocking  negotiations  by  holding  out,  not  only 
for  a  ten-million-dollar  payment  to  begin  with, 
as  consideration  for  a  lease  of  a  six-mile  strip, 
but  are  also  demanding  a  permanent  annual  pay- 
ment of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
as  rental  money. 
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^1  jj  In  view  of  the  cliaos  existing  upon 
Mavi  Occup/ftf  the  Isthmus  and  the  total  inability  of 
Panema.  Colombia  to  maintain  governmental 
institutions  there,  we  should  have  been  abun- 
dantly justified,  long  ago,  in  assuming  an  indefl- 
nito  occupancy  of  the  Isthmus  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  respoD Bible  and  constitutional 
government  in  the  republic.  The  present  gov- 
ernment Is  nothing  better  than  an  arbitrary  dic- 
tatorship. As  against  the  demands  of  these 
Colombian  officials,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  & 
straining  of  our  rights  under  international  law 
to  make  a  reckoning  of  the  actual  cost  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected,  in  recent  years,  by  the 
necessity  of  protecting  life  and  property  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  maintaining  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Hailroad.  It  is  important  that  the  pre- 
liminaries should  be  arranged  in  a  proper  way 
before  we  spend  perhaps  $200,000,000  in  con- 
structing a  canal.  That  we  should  be  charged 
in  perpetuity  a  high  rental  for  constructing  a 
public  work  on  Colombian  soil  that  will  be  of 
the  highest  benefit  to  Colombia,  is  a  financial 
proposition  with  hardly  a  parallel  in  all  history 
for  its  absurdity.  Meanwhile,  fresh  doubts  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  engineering  feasi- 
bility of  the  alternative  Nicaragua  route,  and 
the  whole  situation  is  befogged  and  extremely 


unsatisfactory.  A  right  solution  is  far  more  to 
be  desired  than  a  prompt  one.  It  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  strong  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  our  government  to  conclude  any  sort  of 
arrangement  with  Colombia  by  the  various  in- 
terests, legal,  journalistic,  and  otherwise,  that 
are  serving  the  cause  of  a  French  company  which 
expects  to  get  $40,000,000  in  cash  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  pay  for  the  assets  of 
an  abandoned  enterprise,  and  for  franchises 
which  on  their  face  were  originally  non-trans- 
ferable, and  which  had  expired  some  time  ago, 
although  renewed  for  a  short  term  by  means 
which  would  hardly  bear  investigation. 

j^^  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  Panama 
Tthuanttimii  scheme,  which  suggests  infinite  confu- 
sion,  if  not  infinite  lobbying  and  cor- 
ruption, to  note  the  progress  of  a  clean,  honor- 
able, and  business-like  undertaking  further  north, 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  great  American  en- 
gineer. Captain  Eads,  proposed,  as  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life,  the  construction  of  a  ship  rail- 
road across  that  isthmus.  Whatever  the  en- 
gineering possibilities  of  his  novel  project,  it  was 
dropped,  after  his  death,  as  experimental  and 
hazardous.     More   than   sixty  years  ago,   the 
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Mexican  Government  had  given  a  concession  for 
an  ordinary  railroad  line  across  this  narrowest 
portion  of  the  republic  (the  distance  is  less  than 
two  hundred  miles),  but  it  fell  finally  to  the  Mexi- 
can  Government  itself  to  build  the  road  as  a  na- 
tional enterprise.  It  was  begun  in  this  way  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  opened  for  traffic  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  the  track  being  190  miles  long. 
The  harbors,  however,  at  either  end  needed  large 
•development  before  the  road  could  be  made 
profitable,  and  the  Mexican  Government  found 
itself  operating  the  line  at  a  loss. 

At  length,  in  1897,  it  leased  the  road 
EnterSrfae  ^^^  *  period  of  fifty  years  to  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Pearsons  &  Son 
(Limited),  of  London,  on  the  agreement  of  this 
firm  to  make  deep  harbors  and  provide  every 
facility  for  the  handling  of  freight  at  both  ends 
of  the  line.  The  firm  has  been  carrying  out  this 
contract  substantially  and  well.  The  great  port 
works,  which  will  maintain  a  depth  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  of  water,  will  be,  it  is  said,  finally 
completed  in  the  present  year.  The  distances 
between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  will  be 
about  1,200  miles  shorter  by  the  Tehuantepec 
route  than  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  and  2,000 
miles  shorter  than  by  way  of  Panama.  The 
Mexican  Government  has  stipulated  for  a  mate- 
rially less  freight  cost  by  way  of  Tehuantepec 
than  the  present  charges  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. The  Messrs.  Pearsons  propose  to  operate 
extensive  steamship  lines  in  connection  with  this 
railroad,  and  it  would  seem  that  our  California 
shippers  ought  to  consider  this  new  route,  as 
promising  not  only  a  favorable  and  comparative- 
ly quick  new  means  of  transit,  but  also  as 
probably  furnishing  an  important  regulator  of 
freight  rates. 

It  is  stated  that  the  rates  per  ton 
Seguiator  °^^  guaranteed  by  the  Tehuantepec 
line  will  be  about  $6.50  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  said 
that  the  Pearsons  have  rebuilt  the  railroad  very 
substantially,  and  are  equipping  it  with  facilities 
for  the  most  effective  and  rapid  transfer  of 
freight.  The  Pacific  coast  people  have  looked 
forward  to  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
canal,  not  so  much  for  its  actual  use  as  for  its 
potential  value  as  a  regulator  of  transcontinental 
railroad  freight  rates.  But  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  with  the  fixed  agreements  existing  between 
the  new  Tehuantepec  line  and  the  Mexican 
Government  regarding  rates,  it  may  be  found 
feasible  to  use  this  new  route  very  effectively  as 
an  argument  for  the  most  favorable  possible 
treatment  of  the  Pacific  slope  by  the  existing 


American  transcontinental  railway  lines,  thus 
diminishing,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  urgency 
of  the  proposed  transoceanic  canal,  and  allowing 
some  further  time  for  a  wise  solution  of  the 
many  puzzling  questions  which  have  thrown  the 
whole  canal  situation  into  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment and  confusion. 

^  After  a  holiday  adjournment  of  about 

Congress       .  i         /-.  j    r       - 

After  the  Hoii- two  weeks,  Congress  resumed  busi- 
day  Recess.    ^^^  ^^  January  5.     The  approved 

methods  of  doing  business  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  made  that  body  business- 
like and  effective, — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
longer  any  obstruction  used,  and  the  Speaker, 
aided  ])y  the  Committee  on  Rules,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  arrange  a  programme,  see  that  each 
subject  is  brought  to  a  final  vote  after  an  agreed 
period  of  debate,  and  assure  to  a  working 
majority  as  swift  a  disposal  of  business  as  is  de- 
sirable in  a  parliamentary  body.  The  Senate, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  without  businesslike  rules, 
and  a  single  persistent  member  may  seriously 
obstruct,  or  for  a  considerable  time  wholly  block, 
the  cours6  of  business.  The  arch  filibuster  of 
the  Senate  is  Mr.  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
against  the  preferences  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  Republican  associates,  he  has  determined  to 
bring  his  pet  measure,  the  omnibus  Statehood 
bill,  to  a  vote  at  the  present  session.  The  Re- 
publican programme,  as  preferred  by  most  of 
the  Senate  leaders,  would  have  postponed  the 
Statehood  issue  to  a  future  Congress,  and  would 
have  devoted  the  present  session  to  measures 
upon  which  the  country  expects  action  from  a 
Republican  administration  and  Congress.  It  was 
regarded  last  month  as  practically  certain  that 
Mr.  Beveridge  and  his  committee  had  secured 
the  defeat  of  the  omnibus  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Thus,  it  is  no  longer  likely  that  Oklahoma 
can  be  made  a  State  until  a  plan  has  been 
arranged  under  which  there  will  be  brought 
about  a  reunion  of  the  whole  region  formerly 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  There  was  cur- 
rent, also,  some  talk  of  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  one  State.  This  may  be 
desirable  a  few  years  hence,  but  no  such  action 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  present  Congress. 
Meanwhile,  the  Statehood  question  had  last 
month  stood  in  the  way  of  the  disposal  of  other 
matters  in  the  Senate. 

It  was.  indeed,  more  than  hinted  that 
Fostered  Certain  Senators  who  were  opposed 
Method.      ^Q  ^jjy  legislation  at  all  on  the  trust 

question  were  willing  to  allow  the  Statehood  bill 
and  other  matters  to  monopolize  the  time  of  the 
Senate.     It  was   reported,   moreover,  that   Mr. 
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Oxnard,  who  represents  sugar  interests  at 
Washington,  having  been  compelled  finally  to 
give  up  his  fight  against  the  decent  treatment 
of  Cuba,  was  transferring  his  energies  to  the 
prevention  of  the  sort  of  tariff  concessions  for 
the  Philippine  Islands  that  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Philippine  Commission, 
and  the  Philippine  Congressional  committees 
were  trying  to  secure.  And  Mr.  Oxnard  was 
said  to  have  adopted  the  method  of  defeating 
Philippine  legislation  not  by  directly  fighting  it 
but  by  encouraging  the  deadlock  on  the  State- 
hood question  and  a  general  time-wasting  Sena- 
torial confusion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Philippines 
Philippine  are  just  now  passing  through  the 
Situation,  throes  of  a  situation  much  more  dis- 
tressing than  that  in  which  Cuba  found  herself 
a  year  ago.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  an  economic  reaction  before  the  per- 
manently brighter  skies  should  dawn.  The  busi- 
ness life  of  the  Philippines  was  not  highly  devel- 
oped, and  it  was  of  a  kind  which  was  especially 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  changes  so  profound 
as  those  that  have  taken  place.  The  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver,  which  has  been  so  para- 
lyzing to  the  trade  of  all  countries  using  that 
metal  as  the  standard  of  value,  has  affected  the 
Philippines  with  especial  severity.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  at  this  session  to  give  the 
Philippines  a  proper  currency  system.  Further- 
more, the  agricultural  life  of  the  islands, — and 
there  is  little  industry  except  agriculture  in  the 
Philippines, — has  suffered  an  almost  incalcu- 
lable loss  by  reason  of  an  animal  disease  which 
has  swept  away  90  per  cent,  of  the  carabaos.  It 
has  been  commonly  learned  by  this  time  in 
America  that  the  carabao,  an  animal  of  the 
water-buffalo  type,  is  well-nigh  the  universal 
beast  of  burden  in  the  Philippines.  Further- 
more, there  has  been  great  distress  throughout 
the  Philippines  from  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
which,  according  to  Governor  Taft's  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  War,  made  public  early 
last  month,  has  swept  through  the  entire  archi- 
pelago, depopulating  whole  villages. 

In  view  of  the  dark  picture  of  con- 
What  Needs  (Jitions    drawn    by  Governor    Taft, 

to  Be  Done.  ■,-.  ^  i 

Secretary  Root  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  advising  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  not  less  than  $3,000,000  as  a  Philippine 
relief  fund.  On  January  7,  President  Roosevelt 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  transmitting 
Mr.  Root's  letter,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  urging  upon  Con- 
gress the  granting  of  the  desired  pecuniary  re- 


lief. Secretary  Root  is  of  opinion  that  the  need 
in  the  Philippines  is  greater  than  it  was  in  Cuba 
when  Congress  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the 
payment  of  Cuban  soldiers,  and  greater  than  it 
was  in  Porto  Rico  when  the  national  treasury 
and  private  beneficence  supplied  nearly  $2,000,- 
000  after  the  hurricane  of  August,  1899.  The 
President  particularly  urged  upon  Congress  the 
enactment  of  the  several  important  measures 
pending  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines,  among 
these  being  one  which  would  admit  Philippine 
products  at  one-fourth  of  the  regular  Dingley 
tariff  rates,  another  the  bill  for  a  proper  mone- 
tary system,  and  a  third  the  constabulary  meas- 
ure, which  has  been  already  described  in  this 
magazine.  It  is  in  no  manner  to  our  discredit 
that  the  Philippines  are  in  a  state  of  affliction. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  extreijiely  fortunate  for 
the  islands  that  they  are  able  to  look  to  the  most 
humane  and  enlightened  government  in  the  world 
for  sympathy  and  help  in  this  unhappy  plight  of 
theirs.  One  by  one  the  problems  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  being  solved,  and  favorable  results  are 
bound  to  become  manifest  in  the  near  future. 

Industrial  disturbance  and  stagna- 
EstalHailed.  *^^^   generally  promote   brigandage 

and  disorder  of  a  kind  that  w^ould 
naturally  tend  to  mask  itself  in  semi-military 
and  revolutionary  guise.  It  is,  therefore,  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
pacification  already  accomplished  that  Governor 
Taft  in  this  last  report  should  be  able  to  declare 
that,  although  there  has  been  the  expected  out- 
break of  ladronism,  the  existing  constabulary 
has  been  able  to  stamp  it  out  without  any  aid 
whatsoever  from  the  military.  Thus,  Governor 
Taft  declares  that  "since  the  Fourth  of  July 
last  not  a  single  shot  has  been  fired  by  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  or- 
der, and  no  request  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
commanding  general  for  assistance  in  suppress- 
ing lawless  violence  and  disturbance."  Before 
matters  grow  permanently  better,  they  may  be 
temporarily  worse  ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  grati- 
fying that  civil  order  has  made  such  progress. 

eouernorTaft  ^«°-  ^"^^  ^^^nght,  of  the  Philippine 
to  Remain  Commission,  who  spent  a  good  deal 
at  Manila.  q£  December  and  January  at  Wash- 
ington, to  give  information  to  Congress  as  de- 
sired, is  soon  to  return  to  Manila.  It  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  upon  his  return  he  would 
be  made  governor,  and  that  Judge  Taft  would 
come  back  to  take  the  position  on  the  Supreme 
bench  at  Washington  about  to  be  made  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Justice  Shiras.  Judge  Taft, 
however,  has  decided  to  remain  somewhat  longer 
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in  the  FhilippineB,  owing  to  tlio  conditions  of 
difltresB  exieting  there  and  the  great  confidence 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  natives  of  all  classes. 
A  remarkable  demonstration,  participated  in  by 
members  of  all  political  and  religious  groups, 
was  made  at  Manila  on  J&nuary  II  in  order  to 
show  Governor  Taft  how  strongly  the  Filipinos 
desire  that  he  should  remain.  That  any  Ameri- 
can whatsoever  could  thus  soon  have  gained  bo 
completely  the  trust  and  esteem  of  the  Filipinos  is 
a  very  encouraging  fact  ;  and  Governor  Taft,  on 
his  part,  has  shown  his  nobility  and  patriotism 
in  concluding  to  stay  at  his  post  for  the  present. 
Gen.  Leonard  "Wood,  meanwhile,  is  to  go  to  the 
Philippines  on  military  service,  and  may  have 
charge  of  the  Mindanao  department.  The  pres- 
ent commanding  general  of  the  Philippines  divi- 
sion is  Maj.-Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  who  reaches 
the  retiring  age  next  summer.  If  the  well-ad- 
vised bills  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines  that 
have  been  pending  should  become  laws  at  the 
present  session,  together  with  the  Cuban  recipro- 
city scheme,  the  expiring  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
would  have  accomplished  some  good  work  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  developing 
upon  us  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

There  are  some  other  matters  of  con- 
^™«  u»(**  siderable  importance  upon  which  ac- 
tion, taken  last  month,  before  these 
pages  were  closed  for  the  press,  made  it  wholly  or 
virtually  certain  that  credit  would  accrue  to  the 
record  of  the  expiring  Fifty-seventh  Congress. 
One  of  these  was  a  measure  which  placed  anthra- 
cite coal  on  the  free  list,  and  suspended  all  duties 
on  bituminous  coal  for  tlie  period  of  one  year. 
There  was  a  fuel  shortage  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  last  month,  with  high  prices  for 
coal  prevailing  ;  and  the  prospect  of  relief  was 
not  encouraging.  At  this  juncture,  after  con- 
ference with  President  Roosevelt,  it  was  decided 
by  the  leaders  in  Congress  to  suspend  the  coal 
tariff  practically  without  debate  and  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  The  bill  was  reported  in  the 
House  on  January  14  under  a  special  rule  call- 
ing for  immediate  consideration,  debate  was 
limited  to  one  liour,  and  the  vote,  when  taken, 
stood  258  to  5.  The  bill  was  then  taken  to  the 
Senate  chamber,  where  Senator  Aldrich  secured 
its  reference  to  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  consulted  with  Senator  Vest, 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, reported  at  once,  and  secured  a  unanimous 
vote, — all  within  nine  minutes  after  the  bill  had 
been  received  from  the  other  house.  Tlie  meas- 
ure was  signed  on  the  following  day  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  The  Dingley  tariff  rate  on  bitu- 
B  coal  is  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton.    The  duty 


on  anthracite  coal  had  been  imposed  by  virtue 
of  a  mere  construction  having  to  do  with  the 
definition  of  anthracite.  That  construction  is 
not  henceforth  legal.  Large  quantities  of  Brit- 
ish coal  have  been  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  several  months  past,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  to  what  extent  the  removal  of  the  tarift 
may  assist  in  giving  our  people  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  fuel.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  effect  will  be  very  marked.  A  mild  sen- 
sation was  caused  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  at  about  the  same  time. 
He  proposed  that  his  own  committee  should  be 
instructed  to  report  at  once,  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  "declare  that  a  necessity  has  arisen 
for  taking  possession  of  all  coal,  coal  beds,  and 
coal  mines  in  the  United  States,  and  all  lines  of 
transportation,  agencies,  instruments,  and  vehi- 
cles of  commerce  necessary  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  power  reposed  in  the 
national  government  to  meet  the  fuel  emergency 
if  it  should  assume  an  extreme  form. 

* ...    A  great  efiort  was  made  by  the  Re- 

impinding    pubiican  leaders  m  Congress  to  pre- 

TariffFiaht.  ^^^j  j^e  suspension  of  the  duty  on 

coal  from  being  used  to  launch  a  generttl  tftrift 
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agitation.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  in  the 
next  Congress  action  in  thia  instance  may  be 
used  as  a  prec'edent  to  help  in  revising  the 
Dingley  tariil  by  the  separate  adoption,  from 
time  to  time,  of  other  specific  changes.  There 
was  a  sharp  and  significant  debate  last  month  in 
the  Senate,  chiefly  between  Senator  Aldi'ich  and 
Senator  Dolliver,  of  !owa,  on  the  relation  of  tlie 
Dingley  rates  to  the  reciprocity  policy.  Mr. 
Dolliver  affirmed,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  denied,  that 
the  Dingley  rates  were  made  unduly  high  witli 
particular  reference  to  their  being  extensively 
reduced  in  practice  through  the  adoption  of 
reciprocity  arrangements  with  various  countries. 
Mr.  Dolliver  strongly  advocated  the  ratification 
of  the  long  series  of  reciprocity  treaties, — nego- 
tiated under  President  McKinley's  auspices  but 
disapproved  and  neglected  by  the  Repubhcan 
leadei-8  of  the  Senate.  A  mong  business  men  and 
others  of  broad  ideas  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
this,  after  all.  being  far  more  important  than  re- 
ciprocal trade  relations  with  any  other  country. 


Effntloa 


that  there  was,  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  ft 
considerable  prospect  that  the  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress would  be  called  to  meet  in  extra  Bession 
early  in  the  spring  to  take  up  certain  matters 
that  had  been  left  undone  by  Ua  predecessor. 
To  he  specific,  it  had  begun  to  eeem  probable 
that  no  trust  legislation  could  be  enacted  at  this 
seesion.  Thereupon,  President  Roosevelt  in- 
formed the  leaders  in  both  houses  that  an  extra 
Bession  might  be  expected,  unless  some  measure 
looking  toward  the  better  control  of  trusts  were 
now  agreed  upon  and  passed.  This  seemed  to 
have  the  desired  effect.  Among  other  things, 
the  leaders  in  the  House  agreed  to  take  up  the 
bill  establishing  the  proptosed  new  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  was  to  contain 
a  bureau  of  manufactures  and  corporations. 

TtnHta  "^'^^  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  provid- 
CiMnKrM  ing  for  the  new  department  at  the 
otpartmtni.  [j^gj.  g^ggJQji  The  House  measure  of 
last  month  was  different  in  various  respects  ; 
but  doubtless  an  acceptable  blending  of  the  two 
bills  can  be  made  in  conference  committee.  A 
very  important  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
was  one  authorizing  the  President  to  transfer 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the  new 
department,  which,  in  the  phraseology  adopted 
by  the  House,  is  to  be  a  "  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,"  inasmuch  as  the  notable  bu. 
reau  at  the  head  of  which  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
has  long  rendered  inestimable  service  is  to  be 
assigned  to  this  new  executive  domain.    It  would. 


;  V* 


"With  Secretary  Root's  favorite  meas- 
iVeiii-'a  ures. — one  for  a  reorganization  of 
""""'■  the  army  general  staff,  and  another 
for  the  transformation  of  our  militia  system, — 
:  both  promising  to  become  laws  at  this  session, 
while  various  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
President  and  the  administration 'were  progress- 
ing favorably,    it   reinained   true,    nevertheless. 


From  the  Jnurnat  I  Mlnne«poll«) . 
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however,  be  premature  to  describe  the  scope  of 
the  department  until  the  differing  Senate  and 
House  bills  have  been  reconciled  and  the  meas- 
ure has  become  a  law.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  of  many 
others  interested'in  the  general  subject,  the  bu- 
reau of  corporations  to  be  established  as  a  part 
of  this  uew  department  is  destined  to  have  a 
most  vital  relation  to  the  future  oversight  and 
control  of  great  trusts  and  corporations  by  the 
federal  government.  It  is  this  bureau  that  will 
be  the  medium  of  that  "  publicity  "  to  which  the 
President  has  attached  so  much  importance  as  a 
means  for  lessening  many  of  the  evils  of  cor- 
porat«  methods. 

Even  to  have  created  this  bureau 
Anti-Trull  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  sub- 
t^iMiatio-.  atantial  step  in  the  right  direction, 
while  to  have  secured  the  transfer  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  a  subordinate 
place  in  a  responsible  executive  department 
vrould.  in  some  respects,  seem  to  count  still 
more  importantly  for  a  better  protection  of  the 
country  against  the  discriminations  and  abuses 
of  the  great  railroad  corporations.  But  some- 
thing more  positive  than  this  was  desired  and 
expected  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  lower  house  was  prepared  to  legis- 
late with  some  vigor  on  the  question  of  trusts, 
but  it  was  almost  equally  evident  that  the 
Senate  was  hardly  disposed  to  act  at  all  in  the 
present  session.  Mr.  Littlefield's  subcommittee 
in  the  House  was  proceeding  with  great  ze.al, 
but  the  prospect  of  action  in  the  Senate  was 
diminished  by  the  character  of  the  bill  which 
Mr.  Hoar  introduced  as  his  own  personal  measure, 
Mr.  Hoar,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, was  naturally  in  a  position  to  give  ex- 
ceptional prominence  to  hia  own  views.  His  bill 
and  the  speech  in  which  he  supported  it  were 
interesting  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the 
trust  question,  but  he  was  attempting  a  pro- 
gramme of  legislation  more  broad  and  extended 
than  could  be  dealt  with  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  his  measure  was  laid  aside. 


nt  ilI(«riMy- 


Just  as  Mr.  Littlefield's  committee  at 


I  the  other  end  ot  the  Capitol  wa^  pre- 
""""*■  pared  to  report  the  result  of  its  la- 
bors, Attorney -General  Knox,  on  behalf  of  the 
admitiistration,  offered  suggestions  in  the  light, 
ot  which  it  soon  appeared  that  something  might 
he  agreed  upon  by  the  leaders  of  both  houses. 
Mr.  Knox's  views  and  proposals  are  the  out- 
growth of  his  practical  experience  in  attempting 
to  enforce  the  existing  Sherman  Anti-Tnist  law 
and  various  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 


BOV.  JOHH  DAI2IU,  OF  PKin(BTI.TAI(IJL. 

(A  Republican  leader  In  the  House  end  member  of  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Rules,  which  accomplished  great  reanlls  last 

month.) 

merce  Act.  His  chief  proposals  with  respect 
to  trusts  and  corporations  were,  first,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  or  bureau  which 
should  have  authority  to  require  reports  from 
all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business  and 
should  have  unlimited  power  of  investigation. 
Further  proposals  had  to  do  with  methods  of 
discrimination,  whether  practised  by  the  trans- 
portation companies  or  by  other  great  corpora- 
tions. Thus,  it  is  to  he  made  as  much  a  penal 
offense  Co  receive  rebates  and  kindred  favors  as 
to  give  them  ;  and  Mr.  Knox  would  not  only 
apply  this  principle  against  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing special  favors  on  the  part  of  railroad  com- 
panies to  large  shippers,  but  he  would  also  apply 
it  to  industrial  concerns  which  vary  their  prices 
in  different  localities  for  the  sake  of  breaking 
down  local  competitors.  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  pass  a  measure  based 
largely  upon  Mr.  Knox's  views  was  made  certain 
by  the  consent  of  the  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  the  particular  committee  having 
the  Bubji'ct  in  charge.  That  the  Senate  would 
also  act  favorably  u|)on  a  moderate  measure  of 
that  sort  also  seemed  highly  probable  after  a 
conference  between  the  President  and  a  group 
ot  leading  Senators  on  January  16.  With  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce  and  its  bureau 
of  corporations  supported  by  a  measure  giving 
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the  bureau  full  power  of  investigation  and  re- 
quiring reports  to  it  from  companies  doing  an 
interstate  business,  together  with  the  proposals 
made  by  Mr.  Knox  for  strengthening  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  a  great  deal 
rather  than  a  very  little  had  been  accomplished 
as  a  result  of  the  effort  of  the  administration  to 
secure  federal  oversight  and  regulation  of  the 
great  capitalistic  combinations.  We  are  frank 
to  add,  indeed,  that  quite  as  much  would  have 
been  thus  accomplished  as  existing  conditions 
could  well  justify.  In  the  main»  the  business 
world  must  work  out  its  own  problems. 

President  Roosevelt  has  made  about 

ApSofntment.  ^^S^^V  appointments  of  federal  office- 
holders in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, of  whom  only  one  has  been  a  negro.  This 
one  exception  is  a  certain  Dr.  Crum,  named  for 
the  post  of  collector  of  the  port  at  Charleston. 
The  State  Legislature,  last  month,  adopted  reso- 
lutions calling  upon  South  Carolina's  two  Sena- 
tors to  attempt  to  prevent  confirmation  when 
Dr.  Crum's  appointment  should  come  up  for  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate.  In  our  opinion.  President 
Roosevelt  would  have  done  better  not  to  appoint 
Dr.  Crum.  He  has  so  nearly  ignored  the  colored 
race  in  the  making  of  Southern  appointments 
that  he  might  as  well  have  adhered  without 
variance  to  his  main  policy  of  selecting  for  office 
in  the  Southern  States  only  such  persons  as  are 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  people  most  concerned. 
In  the  North,  there  might  well  be  a  good  many 
negro  appointments  ;  but  not  now  in  the  South. 
It  is  true  enough  that  only  two-fifths  of  the 
population  of  South  Carolina  is  of  pure  white 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  nearly  all 
the  people  who  have  business  with  the  collector 
of  the  port  at  Charleston  are  white  people  who 
would  prefer  a  white  man  in  the  office.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  motives  are  of  the  purest  and 
highest ;  his  attitude  toward  the  South  is  chival- 
rous and  considerate  ;  no  explanation  or  apolo- 
gies are  due  from  him  ;  and,  indeed,  the  behavior 
of  some  people  in  the  South  toward  Dr.  Crum's 
appointment  seems  perverse  to  the  verge  of  luna- 
cy.    That  is  why  the  appointment  is  regrettable. 

When  President  Roosevelt  was  in 
Southern  Charleston  at  the  time  of  the  exposi- 
Poiioy.  ^JQjj^  leading  white  citizens  advised 
him  not  to  appoint  a  negro  to  such  an  office  as 
the  postmastership,  but  they  assured  him  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  naming  a 
negro  for  a  post  like  that  of  collector  of  the 
port, — an  office  that  is  not  in  any  familiar  way 
related  to  the  local  life.     And  they  further  said 


that  if  any  negro  were  to  be  appointed,  they 
would  commend  that  most  excellent  fellow-citizen 
of  theirs,  Dr.  Crum,  to  whose  worth  they  them- 
selves had  paid  tribute  by  making  him  the  head 
of  the  negro  department  in  their  exposition, 
subject  to  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Booker 
T.  Washington.  The  President  unquestionably 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  therefore,  in  naming 
Crum.  President  McKinley  could  have  appointed 
forty  Crums  and  nothing  would  have  been  said. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  one  President  since  the 
Civil  War  who  has  been  willing  to  ignore  the 
mere  political  aspects  of  the  Southern  race 
question,  and  to  consider  the  situation  broadly 
and  with  deep  sympathy  for  both  races.  He 
has  seen  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  which 
must  find  solution  on  the  ground  by  the  people 
who  have  to  live,  and  work,  and  maintain  civ- 
ilization in  those  Southern  States.  It  is  a 
curious  fatality,  therefore,  that  the  white  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  should  be  so  unappreciative 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  great  mark  of  the  President's 
magnanimity  that  he  is  not  much  swerved  from 
what  he  had  originally  conceived  to  be  the 
broad,  historic  path  of  duty  by  the  casual  cir- 
cumstance that  his  policy  does  not  for  the 
moment  please  either  race  in  the  South. 

^  ^  There  has  been  another  incident — 
Southern  and  an  extremely  acute  one — that 
Poet-office,  deserves  a  little  comment.  At  the 
town  of  Indianola,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a 
certain  Mrs.  Cox,  a  negro  woman,  served  for 
several  years  as  postmaster  in  President  Harri- 
son's time,  and  she  was  again  appointed  several 
years  ago  by  President  McKinley.  Her  com- 
mission will  expire  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  year.  She  did  not  expect  or  desire  re- 
appointment, but  would  have  been  glad  to  serve 
out  the  term.  All  the  testimony — and  there  is 
an  enormous  quantity  of  it — ^agrees  that  Mrs. 
Cox  has  been  an  excellent  postmistress.  Her 
bondsmen  are  the  leading  white  Democrats  of 
the  neighborhood.  A  few  weeks  ago,  there 
arose  in  the  town  of  Indianola  a  wave  of  anti- 
negro  feeling,  and  two  or  three  colored  men 
were  warned  to  leave  the  town.  Then  followed 
the  suggestion  that  Indianola  ought  no  longer  to 
have  a  colored  person  for  postmaster  ;  and  Mrs. 
Cox  was  called  upon  to  resign.  It  is  in  dispute 
whether  or  not  the  request  to  resign  was  accom- 
panied by  serious  threats.  A  formal  resigna- 
tion was  sent  by  Mrs.  Cox  ;  but  reports  from 
post-office  inspectors  and  others  convinced  Post- 
master-General Payne  that  Mrs.  Cox  had  acted 
under  duress,  and  that  she  did  not  in  fact  wish 
the  department  to  accept  her  resignation.     Mrs. 
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Cox,  meanwhile,  left  the  town,  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  Washington  snBpeuded  the 
post-office,  BO  arranging  niatters  that  the  people 
of  Indianola  had  to  get  their  moil  at  a  town 
some  thirt;  miles  distant. 

Whereupon,  there  arose  a  consider- 
tHactlMi-  able  clamor  in  the  Southern  press 
'"''  against  President  Roosevelt,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  temporary  closing  of  the  post-office  at 
Indianola,  but  for  the  alleged  forcing  of  colored 
postmasters  upon  long-suffering  white  commu- 
nities. The  fact  seems  to  be  that  President 
Roosevelt,  out  of  thousands  of  appointments 
mode  since  he  came  to  office,  has  not  named  a 
single  new  colored  postmaster  in  any  Southern 
State.  A  few  already  in  office  may  have  been 
continued,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  by  the  re- 
newal of  their  commissions.  The  papers  on  file 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  show  a  large  num- 
ber of  eager  applications  from  white  people 
(□one  whatever  from  negroes)  for  appointment 
to  the  Indianola  post-office  ;  and  there  is  some 
justification  for  the  theory  that  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  agitation  against  Mrs.  Cox  was  due  to  the 
zeal  of  the  supporters  of  the  various  rival  aspir- 
ants for  the  job.  It  was  not  really  a  question, 
at  Indianola,  of  white  and  black,  but  primarily  a 
question  of  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  represented  there  by  a  branch  of 
its  postal  service. 

jij^^  ^^1  We  cannot  say  too  emphatically  that, 
Minitacf  in  our  opinion,  as  matters  stand  at 
**•  """■  present,  federal  offices  are  of  no  use 
at  all  to  the  negro  race  in  the  South,  President 
Koosevelt  has  in  the  main  acted  upon  this  view. 
An  exceptional  appointment,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Crum,  although  absolutely  justified  by  the  Presi- 
dent's logic  and  to  be  commendt;d  on  several 
theoretical  grounds,  does  not  work  well  in  prac- 
tice, because  it  creates  a  local  irritation  that  im- 
perils things  that  are  of  real  importance  to  the 
negro.  Just  now,  in  several  Southern  States, 
there  js  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
white  men  to  divide  the  State  school  funds,  al- 
lowing to  the  negro  schools  only  the  amount  of 
school  taxes  actually  paid  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves. Against  propositions  of  this  kind,  the 
best  conscience  of  the  white  Democracy  of  the 
South  is  arraying  itself  -  and  it  will  win  the  fight 

;  for  free  and  universal  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people,  black  and  white.  This 
question  alone  is  of  a  thousand  times  more  vital 
im[)ortance  to  the  negroes  of  the  South  than  an 
occasional  federal  office.    If  Dr.  Crum,  of  Charles- 

■  ton,  had  been  as  broad-minded  and  disinter- 
ested a  representative  of  his  race  as  might  have 


been  wished,  he  would  promptly  have  declined 
the  coUectorship  at  Charleston,  thus  using  a  con- 
spicuous opportunity  to  make  it  plain  that  lead- 
ing negroes  of  the  South  would  rather  be  of  real 
service  to  their  humble  brethren  than  take  fed- 
eral office  at  the  cost  of  making  it  harder  for 
the  best  men  of  the  South  to  help  the  negro  race 
in  matters  where  help  is  really  needed. 

Koouatit     '^®  South  will,  of  course,  some  day 

Payn*,  nmf   See  matters  in  their  true  proportions, 

Partt  i^iitit:  ^^^  ^^jjj  jj^^^  ^^  justice  to  President 

Roosevelt's  attitude,  which  has  been  so  free  from 

mere  political  calculation  on  his  own  behalf  as 


(Who  stands  for  a  sreat  political  reform.) 

to  be  truly  quixotic.  He  could  with  perfect  ease 
have  made  his  renomination  safe  and  sure  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  placating  the  professional 
negro  politicians.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  more 
tlian  a  third  of  the  voting  strength  of  Republican 
national  conventions  comes  from  the  Democratic 
"solid  South,"  the  President  took  his  political 
life  in  his  hands,  so  to  speak,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  policy  of  appointing  white  Democrats 
to  a  great  many  of  the  leading  Southern  offices. 
As  for  Postmaster- General  Payne,  who  is  said  by 
the  newspapers  to  be  seeking  to  control  the 
Southern  negro  delegates  to  the  next  national 
convention  in  President  Roosevelt's  interest,  it 
is  strange  that  the  one  idea  with  which  he  has 
long  been  most  conspicuously  identified  should 
so  often  be  overlooked.  For  many  years  past, 
Mr.  Payne,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  has  tried  to  secure 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  South  from  national 
Republican  conventions  by  a  total  change  in  the 
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method  of  apportioning  delegates  to  the  States. 
At  present,  the  representation  of  each  State  is  in 
accordance  with  its  membership-  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Payne  would  base  representation  upon  the 
actual  Republican  vote.  Now,  it  happens  that 
South  Carolina  at  the  last  election  gave  McKinley 
only  3,679  votes,  while  Pennsylvania  gave  him 
712,665,  and  New  York  about  822,000.  On  the 
strict  basis  of  the  popular  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, in  a  Republican  national  convention  of  a 
thousand  members,  Florida  would  be  entitled  to 
1  ;  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  combined  to 
1  ;  Louisiana  to  2  ;  Georgia  to  4  or  5  ;  Arkansas 
to  6  ;  Alabama  to  7,  and  the  other  Southern 
States  to  considerably  more.  It  would  not  only 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  Republican  party, 
but  also  a  very  good  thing  indeed  for  both  races 
in  the  South,  if  a  sweeping  reform  could  be 
brought  about  in  the  make-up  of  the  Republican 
national  conventions.  The  Hon.  Henry  C.  Payne, 
Postmaster- General,  deserves  the  highest  credit 
for  his  persistent  work  to  bring  about  such  a 
reform.  He  hopes  to  see  it  accomplished  in  the 
convention  of  1904  j — it  would  have  been  ac- 
complished at  Philadelphia  in  1900  but  for  a 
lingering  memory  of  services  rendered  in  cer- 
tain quarters  in  1896. 

"With  many   legislatures  in   sessipn 

^So/icern«?*'  *^^  various  State  issues  pending, 
local  matters  claimed  their  full  share 
of  attention  last  month.  There  is  manifest  every- 
where a  growth  of  healthy  and  vigorous  State 
and  municipal  life.  It  seems  to  us  a  total  mis- 
take to  assume  that  the  balance  is  so  shifting  as 
to  indicate  a  harmful  tendency  to  national  cen- 
tralization and  a  weakening  of  local  institutions. 
From  Maine  to  Cailifornia,  every  State  and  every 
considerable  town,  last  month,  had  its  own  af- 
fairs of  throbbing  and  vital  interest.  In  Maine, 
they  were  concerned  more  than  ever  with  their 
forests,  their  fisheries,  their  manufactures,  and 
their  morals  as  affected  by  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem. In  New  Hampshire,  they  were  concerned 
with  many  questions  raised  by  the  work  of  the 
recent  constitutional  convention.  Their  new 
governor,  Mr.  Bachelder,  declares  prohibition  a 
failure,  and  the  Legislature  is  expected  to  make 
some  modification  of  the  present  law.  In  Ver- 
mont, also,  the  liquor  question  is  at  the  front, 
and  the  voters  are,  on  February  3,  to  pass  upon 
a  proposed  high-license  and  local-option  law  as 
a  substitute  for  the  present  prohibition  system. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  Governor  Bates  has 
succeeded  Governor  Crane,  the  Legislature  is 
undertaking  to  make  a  general  revision  of  the 
corporation  laws.  In  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Garvin, 
the  new  Democratic  governor,  has  passed  trench- 


ant criticisms  upon  existing  conditionB  in  the 
State,  and  the  Republican  Senate,  in  its  turn, 
has  been  blocking  the  governor's  course  by  fail- 
ing to  confirm  his  nominations.  Connecticut 
has  honored  itself  by  reelecting  the  Hon.  Orville 
H.  Piatt  to  another  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  perennial  question  of  reform  in 
representation  has  been  brought  to  the  front 
again  by  the  new  governor,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

In  New  York,  there  are  always  ques- 
^wYork.    ^ions  of   such   lively    local  interest 

pending  that  the  people, — especially 
those  of  the  metropolis  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  State, — are  relatively 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  at 
large,  their  newspapers  being  mainly  devoted 
to  local  news  and  discussion.  The  Legislature 
at  Albany  readily  agreed,  last  month,  to  give 
Senator  Piatt  another  term  at  Washington,  in 
spite  of  the  objection  of  two  or  three  Republi- 
can members  of  the  State  Senate.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  important  consideration  would  be 
given  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  to  the 
question  what  *to  do  with  the  Erie  Canal. 
Governor  Odell,  in  his  message,  had  declared  in 
favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  famous  Ford  franchise 
tax  on  street  railways  and  kindred  corporations, 
and  recommended  as  a  substitute  some  plan  for 
the  taxation  of  gross  earnings.  This  advice 
was  promptly  foil  wed  by  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  aeclaring  the  Ford  act  un- 
constitutional. 

,^  Meanwhile,  the  second  year  of  Mr. 
asPoiicB  Seth  Low's  term  as  mayor  of  New 
Head.  York  had  begun  most  auspiciously 
by  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene 
as  commissioner  of  police.  General  Greene  haa 
had  so  brilliant  and  distinguished  a  career  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe — what  is  nevertheless  true 
— that  he  is  quite  as  young  and  vigorous  a  man 
as  his  pictures  make  him  appear  to  be.  He  ia 
not  much  more  than  fifty  years  old,  but  he 
graduated  more  than  thirty  years  ago  at  West 
Point  first  in  his  class,  serving  six  or  seven  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Engineering  Corps  in 
varied  but  active  and  skillful  public  duty,  and 
then  going  to  St.  Petersburg  as  military  attache 
just  in  time  to  be  with  the  Russian  army  in  its 
great  campaigns  against  Turkey,  out  of  which 
came  several  important  books  on  the  Russian 
army  and  on  military  history.  After  his  return, 
he  was  in  engineering  charge  of  public  works  at 
Washington  for  a  year  or  two,  and  for  a  time 
was  a  professor  of  military  engineering  at  West 
Point.  He  then  resigned  from  the  army,  and 
spent  ten  or  eleven  years  in  active  business  life. 
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until)  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American 
War,  he  entered  the  volunteer  army  as  a  New 
York  colonel,  subsequently  commanding  the 
troops  as  a  brigadier-general  at  Manila,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general.  He  re- 
signed from  the  army  early  in  1899,  and  during 
the  great  campaign  of  1900  served  as  chairman 
of  the  local  Republican  committee  for  New  York 
City.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  much  about  General 
Greene's  work  as  police  commissioner.  He  sim- 
ply took  up  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month  as  one  accustomed  to  command  ; — yet, 
without  the  slightest  air  of  doing  anything  spec- 
tacular or  sensational,  his  performances  gave  the 
community  thrills  of  delight  which  were  fresh 
every  morning  and  new  every  evening. 

He  found  the  police  force  of  New 
HanofoSck.  York  City  fat,  sodden,  and  in  a  vi- 
cious  state  of  demoralization,  largely 
through  a  lack  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
discipline.  The  force  had  been  overpaid  and 
overpampered,  although  in  some  ways  unfairly 
treated.  General  Greene  promptly  took  the  non- 
uniformed  men  who  had  been  on  special  duty  for 
years,  and  who  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
blackmail  and  mischief,  bade  them  get  patrol- 
men's uniforms  at  once,  and  assigned  them  to 
scattered  beats.  He  rearranged  the  hours  of 
service  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  married  police- 
men much  more  time  at  home  with  their  fami- 
lies. On  the  ether  hand,  he  exacted  far  more 
vigilant  and  efficient  service  from  men  while 
actually  on  duty.  He  saw  no  reason  for  being 
tolerant  in  the  slightest  degree  toward  disobe- 
dience, negligence,  or  any  shortcomings  whatso- 
ever in  the  rendering  of  those  plain  and  obvious 
duties  for  which  policemen  are  paid.  All  this, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  not  here  to  be  enu- 
merated. What  the  New  York  police  department 
has  needed  has  been  a  steady-going  regime  of 
vigorous  and  alert  discipline, — not  merely  the 
formal  discipline  that  one  finds  in  a  European 
army,  but  also  the  effective  kind  that  is  reqrfired 
in  the  carrying  on  of  a  well-conducted  American 
railroad.  When  it  comes  to  the  work  of  the 
detective  department,  and  to  the  enforcement  of 
a  certain  class  of  laws  having  to  do  with  the 
suppression  of  offenses  against  order  and  good 
morals,  there  are  problems  of  a  kind  that  ex- 
ternal discipline  alone  will  not  solve.  Yet  the 
lifting  of  the  department  out  of  those  vicious 
phases  of  its  life  that  have  been  associated  with 
its  stagnant  character- will  do  much  to  help  solve 
.  all  the  other  problems.  An  important  innova- 
tion inaugurated  by  Mayor  Low  has  to  do  with 
the  method  of  assessing  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation  ;  and  an  account  of  this  will  be  found 


in  a  valuable  article,  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  by  Dr.  John  R.  Commons. 

-  .  .  A  hundred  pages  of  this  running 
American  Comment  would  not  suffice  to  record 
Season.  ^-^^  really  significant  political  and 
social  affairs  that  have  claimed  the  midwinter 
attention  of  the  American  people  from  New 
York  westward  and  southward.  Reference  to 
many  of  these  will  be  found  on  later  pages,  in 
our  "  Record  of  Current  Events,"  and  some  of 
them  will  be  noted  at  greater  length  in  our  next 
number.  Among  these  topics  reserved  for  such 
discussion,  one  will  be  the  great  profit-sharing 
project  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  another  will  be  the  shaping  of  the  munici- 
pal issues  in  view  of  pending  city  campaigns  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  Others 
will  be  the  election  of  a  number  of  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  action  upon  im- 
portant subjects  of  numerous  legislatures,  and 
the  developments  in  the  coal-strike  arbitration. 

The   illustrated    press   of   England, 

ittJlan^Duriar  ^^i^®  finding  the  Venezuelan  incident 
productive  of  some  material,  natural- 
ly turned  toward  the  great  spectacular  celebra- 
tion in  India  as  the  topic  most  entitled  to  pic- 
torial prominence.  The  so-called  ''durbar"  at 
Delhi,  as  arranged  by  Lord  Curzon,  the  British 
Viceroy,  in  honor  of  the  coronation  of  the 
present  King  and  Queen,  who  are  also  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  India,  was  in  its  external  as- 
pects perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  and  striking 
affair  in  all  modern  history.  It  has  earned  for 
Lord  Curzon  the  title  of  '<  stage  manager  for  the 
empire."  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  writes  for  us  on  that 
topic  as  follows  : 

The  durbar  is  no  doubt  a  great  scenic  advertisement 
of  the  empire.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  long 
run  this  kind  of  sentimental  rdclame  is  worth  the 
money  and  the  attention  it  costs.  Behind  these  bejew- 
eled  maharajahs,  though  invisible  at  Delhi,  are  millions 
of  starving  ryots  who  never  have  enough  to  eat.  If,  as 
many  observers  declare,  we  are  bleeding  India  to  death 
—and  the  diminution  in  the  natural  Increase  of  the 
population  seems  to  confirm  this — ^all  this  imperial  rev- 
elry will  not  look  well  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
fireworks,  we  are  told,  were  of  unprecedented  magnifi- 
cence. Where  are  they  now  f  They  are  a  memory  of 
the  past.  And  that  is  what  our  Indian  Empire  will  be 
if  the  present  drift  toward  destitution  is  not  checked 
by  more  drastic  remedies  than  the  most  imperial  of 
Imre  Kiralfys  can  supply. 

^,     ^   .  ,    A  much  bolder  figure  on  British  im- 

Chamberlain  .11.  1  ^1         ^1     ^     ^ 

in  South     penal  horizons,  however,  than  that  of 

Africa.      Lord  Curzon,  last  month,  was  Joseph 

Chamberlain's  as  he  moved  from  point  to  point 

in    South    Africa,  receiving    ovations,  making 
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epeeches,  reasoning  with  Boer  deputies,  and  bar- 
gaining on  the  one  hand  with  colonial  govern- 
ments and  on  the  other  with  committees  of  mine- 
owners  and  Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg.  Among 
other  things,  he  got  the  mine-owners  to  agree  to 
pay  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
of  England's  war  debt.  Although  the  British 
seem  not  clearly  to  perceive  the  fact,  Lord 
Milner,  in  South  Africa,  is  both  irritating  and 
ineffective.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  at  moments  slightly  irritating,  is  at  least  tre- 
mendously effective,  and  his  visit  to  the  vast 
theater  of  the  recent  strife  between  Briton  and 
Boer  will  doubtless  have  accomplished  much 
practical  good.  The  thing  to  be  avoided  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  Ireland  in  South  Africa. 

Tk9M9k  Fortunately,  there  is  some  fresh 
LButdPro-  prospect  that  the  grievances  of  the 
gramme.  \j^<^  ^kt  home  may  in  the  near  future 
be  met  by  measures  so  broad  and  sweeping  as 
to  transform  the  unhappy  island  into  a  veritable 
Scotland  of  complacency  and  contentment. 
Landlords  and  tenants  have  been  conferring 
with  one  another  to  the  end  of  a  much  better 
understanding,  and  there  is  on  foot  a  great  pro- 
gramme of  land  reform.  Mr.  Walter  Wellman, 
our  veteran  and  brilliant  journalist  whose  pen 
80  often  comes  to  the  service  of  the  readers  of 
this  Review,  has  very  lately  returned  from  a 
study  of  the  land  situation  in  Ireland.  He  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  his  observations  in  an  article 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  number.  It  is  a  most 
hopeful  outlook  that  he  presents.  According  to 
Mr.  Wellman*8  information,  which  was  obtained 
from  the  best  sources,  the  expected  great  pro- 
gramme of  land  purchase  and  distribution  to 
tenants  will  be  carried  out  as  a  leading  measure 
in  the  ministerial  policy  in  the  near  future. 

The  most  important  topic  of  a  strictly 
uwiMLaw!"  domestic  nature  in  England  has  been 

the  drink  question,  and  the  effect  to 
he  produced  upon  the  sad  prevalence  of  drunk- 
enness by  the  new  License  Law  which  came  into 
operation  on  January  1.  This  was  a  Tory 
measure  in  the  interest  of  temperance  reform, 
advocated  by  the  great  prelates  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Church 
of  England  that  they  should  have  given  the 
country  even  so  moderate  a  measure  in  restric- 
tion of  their  great  ally,  the  liquor  interest.  The 
law  is  particularly  severe  in  those  provisions 
which   require   the  listing   of   habitual   drunk- 


ards and  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  to  all  such 
person^,  under  heavy  penalties  alike  to  buyer 
and  vender.  Provisions  of  the  law  also  deal 
with  especial  severity  against  the  growing  evil 
of  drunkenness  among  women.  This  new  law 
will  give  wide  room  for  the  play  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  police  ;  and  unless  a  sharp 
lookout  is  kept,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  the 
metropolitan  police  force  of  London  toward 
those  blackmail  conditions  that  have  attended 
the  operation  of  .the  liquor  laws  in  New  York. 
It  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  London  police 
magistrates  that  there  is  already,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  blackmail  system  permeating  the  Lon- 
don police  force. 

The  question  of  old-age  pensions  has 
5?£»fl/a»"*  ^^^  under  fresh  discussion  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  is  a  prospect  that  those 
widespread  organizations  known  as  <<  friendly 
societies,'*  which  have  proposed  a  practical 
pension  scheme,  will  find  such  points  of  agree- 
ment with  the  trade-union  leaders  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  as  will  bring  about  a 
national  system  of  universal  pensions  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  Such  questions  derive  a  part 
of  their  urgency  just  now  from  the  prevailing 
distress  on  account  of  the  lack  of  employment. 
Last  month,  there  were  great  processions  march- 
ing every  day  in  London  through  the  principal 
streets,  taking  up  collections  which  were  subse- 
quently distributed  to  those  who  stayed  in  the 
parade  to  the  end  of  the  prescribed  course.  The 
largest  of  these  processions  had  its  daily  start 
and  finish  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  Whitechapel, 
and  was  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  unem- 
ployed dock  laborers.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  serious  relative 
falling  off  in  the  vast  shipping  trade  of  London, 
during  recent  years,  and  even  if  the  times  were 
normal,  there  would  still  be  a  large  surplus  of 
dock  labor.  Immense  projects  are  on  foot  for 
the  modern  transformation  of  the  London  docks, 
together  with  the  deepening  of  the  passage  up 
the  Thames  to  the  port.  It  is  proposed  to  buy 
out  the  present  dock  companies  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,000,  and  to  spend  perhaps  one-half  of 
that  sum  in  the  deepening  and  enlarging  of  the 
whole  system  of  water  approach  and  shipping 
terminals.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  such  an  en- 
terprise could  be  undertaken  at  once,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  furnish  labor  to  many  of  the  tem- 
porarily unemployed,  besides  permanently  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  labor  and  business  in 
the  great  metropolis. 
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(From  December  si,  i90»,  U>  January  90, 1909,) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN    CONGRESS. 

January  5. — The  session  is  resumed  after  the  holiday 
recess. . .  .The  Senate  discusses  propositions  to  suspend 
and  to  abolish  the  duty  on  coal. . .  .The  House  considers 
the  bill  to  create  a  general  staff  corps  for  the  army. 

January  6.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
speaks  in  support  of  his  anti-trust  bill.... The  House 
passes  the  bill  to  create  a  general  staff  corps  for  the 
army. 

January  7. — The  Senate  considers  the  Statehood  and 
militia  reorganization  bills. . .  .The  House  passes  a  bill 
for  the  redemption  of  Hawaiian  silver  coins. 

January  8. — The  Senate  debates  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Vest  (Dem.)  Mo.)  providing  for  the  admission  of  coal 
duty  free. . .  .The  House  passes  the  bill  to  reorganize  the 
Philippine  constabulary  force. 

January  9. — The  House  passes  144  private  pension  bills. 

January  12. — The  Senate  discusses  the  free-coal  reso- 
lution and  the  Statehood  bill The  House  adopts  a 

resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  investigate  the  coal  situation. 

January  18. — The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
free-coal  resolution.... The  House  considers  the  army 
appropriation  bill. 

January  14. — The  bill  suspending  the  duties  on  coal 
for  one  year  and  putting  anthracite  permanently  on  the 
free  list  is  passed  in  both  branches. . .  .The  Senate  passes 
the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  with  the 
provision  for  a  national  volunteer  reserve  of  100,000  men 
stricken  out.... The  House  considers  the  army  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  15. — In  the  Senate,  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
treaty  is  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. . .  .The  House  passes  the  army  appropri- 
ation bill  and  begins  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  bill. 

January  16. — The  House  considers  Civil  War  claims. 

January  17. — The  House  passes  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  providing  for  a  department  of  commerce, 
with  many  changes. 

January  19. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  con- 
siders the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. . .  .The  House  passes 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

January  20. — The  Senate  passes  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill The  House  passes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

December  22. — Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  raises  the  quarantine  on 
cattle  in  Connecticut. 

December  28. — Mayor  Low,  of  New  York  City,  ap- 
points Gren.  Francis  Vinton  Greene  police  commissioner, 
to  succeed  Colonel  Partridge,  resigned. 

December  29. — Commissioner  Binger  Hermann,  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  resigns. 

January  2. — President  Roosevelt  orders  that  the  post- 
office   at   Indianola,    Miss.,    remain   closed    until   its 


patrons  are  willing  to  accept  Minnie  M.  Cox,  colored,  aal 
postmistress. 

January  6.— Republican  members  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  nominate  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  United  States  Senator 
McMillan. . .  .The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  dedde» 
against  William  S.  Devery  in  his  suit  for  reinstatement 
as  chief  of  police  of  New  York  City. 

January  7. — Republican  members  of  the  California 
Legislature  renominate  George  C.  Perkins  for  United 
States  Senator. 

January  8.— Democratic  members  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature  unanimously  nominate  ex-Gov.  William. 
J.  Stone  for  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Senator 
Vest  (Dem.). 

January  12. — Republican  members  of  the  Indiana  Leg- 
islature renominate  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  for  United 
States  Senator. 

January  18.— ^nator  George  C.  Perkins  (Rep.)  i» 
reelected  by  the  California  Legislature. ...Weldon  B. 
Hey  burn  (Rep.)  is  chosen  by  the  Idaho  Legislature  ta 
succeed  Henry  Heitfeld  (Dem.)  as  United  States  Senator. 

January  14. — ^Republican  members  of  the  Utah  Legis- 
lature nominate  Reed  Smoot  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor. . .  .Republican  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture unanimously  renominate  Senator  John  C.  Spooner 
. . .  .Republicans  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  re- 
nominate Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger. . .  .Republicans 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  nominate  Albert  J.  Hopkins 
to  succeed  Senator  William  £.  Mason  (Rep.). 

January  15. — ^President  Roosevelt  signs  the  free-coal 
bill  passed  by  Congress. 

January  19 — Republicans  in  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture renominate  Thomas  C.  Piatt  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

January  20.— State  legislatures  choose  United  States 
Senators  as  follows :  Arkansas,  James  P.  Clarke  (Dem.)v 
Illinois,  Albert  J.  Hopkins  (Rep.) ;  Michigan^  Russell 
A.  Alger  (Rep.)  ;  Missouri,  William  J.  Stone  (Dem.) ; 
South  Dakota^  A.  B.  Kittridge  (Rep.);  Utah,  Beed 
Smoot  (Rep.).  The  following  Senators  are  reSleoted: 
Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut  (Rep.) ;  Charlea  W. 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana  (Rep.) ;  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  of 
New  Hampshire  (Rep.) ;  Henry  Hansbrough,  of  Nortlk 
Dakota  (Rep.) ;  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania  (Rep.). 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMBNT-PORBIQN. 

December  28. — General  Nord,  the  new  Haitian  preBi> 
dent,  takes  the  oath  of  office. 

December  24.— Four  Maoris  are  elected  members  off 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament. 

December  26. — The  National  Indian  (Ik)ngres8  opens. 
December  27. — The  Roumanian  Senate  adopts  an)ea»- 
ure  providing  for  the  naturalization  of  Jews. 

December  28.— The  lower  house  of  the  Japanese  Par^ 
liament  is  dissolved. 

December  29. — The  ceremonies  of  the  "coronation 
durbar*^  in  India  begin  at  Delhi. . .  .The  Sultan  of  Mo- 
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rocco  iB  barricaded  in  his  palace  at  Fee  agaliurt  the 

December  81.— More  than  16,000  priBonere  In  India  are 
set  at  liberty  to  cotnmemorate  the  coFonation  durbar, 

January  1. — The  coronation  of  Edward  VII.  as  King 
ot  Great  Britain  and  Emperor  of  India  1b  formally  pro- 
claimed at  Delhi. 

Jannary  4.— Elections  for  the  French  Senate  result  in 

marked  gains  for  the  Combes  ministry In  a  sharp 

flght  with  government  troopB  near  Guatere,  Veneiuelan 
reTolntionists  loee  57  men  killed  and  many  wounded. 

Jannary  9. — The  port  of  Tucacas,  occupied  for  tour 
months  by  the  Venezuelan  revolutionists,  is  retaken  by 
the  government  aft«r  an  hour's  fighting. 

Jannary  10.— The  German  Oovemment  proposes  a 
loan  of  S2S,7SO,000  to  relieve  the  needs  of  the  individual 
Btat«e  of  the  empire. 

January  12.— The  CongresB  of  Honduras  approves  the 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Manuel  Bonilla. 

January  IS.— M.  Bourgeois  ia  again  elected  preeident 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Jannary  14. — The  Venezuelan  Government  orders  a 
forced  loan  of  t8S,400. 

January  lS.~The  French  Chamber  ol  Deputies,  by  a 
vote  of  813  to  311,  approves  the  acta  of  the  government 
in  the  enforcement  ot  the  law  of  aBsoctations. 


named  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispote  between  Fern  and 
BoUvla. 

Jannary  5.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  Dr.  David 
J.  Hill  United  States  minister  to  Switzerland,  and 
Charlee  P.  Bryan  minister  to  Portugal. 

January  8.— United  States  Minister  Bowen  is  ordered 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  34. — President  Roosevelt  receives  the  for- 
mal request  ot  Great  Britain  and  Germany  that  he  act 

as  arbitrator  In  the  Venezuelan  dispute The  full 

text  of  thereciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  Slatea 
and  Cuba  is  made  public. 

December  S9.— It  1b  announced  that  President  Castro 
of  Venezuela  agrees  to  accept  the  arbitration  ot  the 
dispute  with  England  and  Germany  by  the  Hague 
tribunal,  subject  to  the 
cessation  ot  the  block- 
ade and  the  return  ot 
the  Venezuelan  fleet 
seized  by  the  powers. 

Decemberae.— At  the 
BolicltatioD  ot  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the 
powers  con  cemed  agree 
tosubmlt  the  Venezue- 
lan dispute  to  the 
Hague  tribunal- 
December  3T,— Baron 
Hengelmllller  is  re- 
ceived at  Washington 
as  ambassador  trom 
Austria- Hungary  to 
,  the  United  States. 

December  30. —France 
and  G  uatemala  agree  to 
submit  thei  r  di  SeKDces 
to  the  Hague  tribunal. 
December  81. — The  format  reply  ot  President  Castro, 
ot  Venezuela,  accepting  the  proposal  to  submit  the  con- 
troversy with  England  and  Germany  to  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal is  received  at  Washington  —  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Panama  Canal  negotiations  with 
Colombia  is  offlcially  explained President  Roca  ia 


to  return  to  Waahlngton,  where  he  will  repreaent  Vene- 
zuela on  an  international  commission. 

January  13.— United  States  Ambassador  HcCormick 
presents  his  credentials  to  the  Czar  of  Russia- 
January  IB.— The  German  Reichstag  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  government  to  denounce  treatiea 
with  countries  where  the  "  most  favored  nation"  clause 
hoB  been  found  to  be  injurious  to  Germany's  in- 
terests  Austria-Hungary  increases  duties  with  a  view 

to  meeting  the  proposed  German  tariff. 

January  17.— Russia,  replying  to  Great  Britain,  de- 
clines to  adhere  to  the  Brussels  sugar  convention,  and 
denies  Great  Britain's  right  to  interfere  In  Russian 

internal  legiBlation A  Venezuelan  tort  is  bombarded 

by  the  Cierman  gunboat  Panther. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

December  21.— Mesaagea  are  sent  by  the  Maroonl 
wireless  telegraph  from  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  to  Corn- 
wall, England  (see  page  27T). 

December  2S. — Long-continued  and  disaatrons  earth- 
quake shocks  are  reported  trom  Andijan,  Turkestan. 

December  39, — The  American  Association  tor  the  Ad- 
vancement ot   Science   meets   at  Washington The 

Standard  Oil  Company  announces  the  establishment  ot 
a  pension  system  tor  its  employees. 

December  81,— The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
announces  a  system  of  proflt^sharing  and  a  plan  tor  the 
purchase  ot  it«  stock  by  employees, 

January  I. — Greetings  to  President  Roosevelt  ara 
sent  over  the  new  cable  from  Hawaii  (see  page  383). 
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JannaiT  IS.— A  meaaoge  of  greetiDg  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  King  Edward  VII,  is  tranamitted  trom 
the  Marconi  station  at  Wellfieet,  Mobb.,  to  the  station 
at  Poldho,  Cornwall,  England,  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

OBITUARY. 

December  22.— Very  Rev.  William  R.  W.  Stephens, 

Dean  of  Wincbeater,  England,  63 Prof.  Baron  von 

Kraft^Ebing,  tbe  Austrian  nerve  specialiBt,  63 Robert 

M.  Haines,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  president  of  the  Iowa 

State  Bar  Association, 69 Ez-Gov.  JameaS.  Boynton, 

of  Georgia,  6U. 

DeceiAber  29.— Moat  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  Azch- 

bishopof  Cant«rbarr,  31 Ex-Uoiteil  States  Senator 

Dwight  M.  Sabln,  of  Minnesota,  68. 

December  2*.— Col.  Henry  Clay  Lockwood,  anther  of 

"The  Abolition  of  the  Presidency,"  68 George  W. 

Thacher,  a  Utah  pioneer,  63 Ex-Chief  Isparahacher, 

of  the  Creek  Indians,  90.  ..."Nate"  Salisbury,  principal 
owner  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show,  67. 

December  26. — Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  the 

author,  SS Asaociate  Justice  Jackson  Temple,  of  the 

California  Supreme  Court,  IS. 

December  87.— Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  78 — Rt. 
Rev.  John  W.  Festing,  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  Eng- 
land, 66 Silaa  Farmer,  author  of  a  history  of  Michi- 
gan, 68. 

December  SB.— Marshall  T.  Bigelow,  an  authority  on 

proof-reading,  80 Miss  Carla  Wenckebach,  professor 

of  German  In  Wellealey  College,  50 Jacob  Skanan- 

doah,  a  noted  Onandoga  chief,  67. 

December  30.— Mrs.  Sarah  Blake  Shaw,  well  known 
as  an  al»olitionist  and  a  reformer,  88 Ex-Congress- 
man Henry  L,  Morey,  63. 

January  4.— Charlesf  J.  Bell,  professwr  of  chemistry  in 

the   University   of    Minnesota,    48 Pierre   I.affltte, 

leader  of  the  French  Positivists,  79, . ,  .Richard  Manaill, 
of  Rock  Island,  111.,  astronomer  and  author  of  scientific 
works,  74 Bishop  Gulslan  F.  Roper,  head  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

January  5.— Don  Praxedea  Mateo  Sagasta,  ex-premler 
of  Spain,  75. . .  .Frederic  Clark  Sayles,  the  prominent 
Rhode  Island  manufacturer,  67 Gen.  Ell  Long,  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War,  68...  Rev,  Phineas  C,  Headley, 

writer  of  historical  works,  83 Ex-Gov.  Roawell  Parn- 

ham,  of  Vermont,  75. 

January  6. — Gen,  A,  L,  Pearaon,  of  Pittebut^,  6B 

Gen,  Richard  S.  Andrewa,  of  the  Confederate  service, 

72 Dr.  Bushrod  W.  Jameis  the  Philadelphia  eye  and 

ear  specialiat,  6T. 

January  T.— William  H,  Bradley,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
the  millionaire  lumberman,  65. 

January  S.-^udge  C,  N.  Buckler,  the  legal  author  of 
Texas,  58. 

January  9.— Ex-Gov.  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 64 Prof,  Charles  Waldo  Haskins,  a  well-known 

icoonntant,  of  New  York  City,  50 — Baron  Pirbright, 


president  of  the  International  i.;onference  on  Sugar 
Bounties,  (S. 

January  10.— Mrs,  Susanna  Edwards  Butler,  wife  of 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, SB, 

January  II.— Representative  Thomas  H.  Tongue,  of 

Oregon,  58, .,, Ex-Judge  Lucien  Holies  Otis,  88 Rev. 

William  J.  Gold,  warden  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  of  Chicago,  67 Gen.  Samuel  Thomas,  pro- 
moter of  railroad  and  business  enterprises,  62, 

January  12,— Chief  Justice  Henry  Mclver,  of  South 
Carolina,  66. 

January  15.— John  Nathaniel  Clark,  of  Connecticut, 

an  authority  on  ornithology,  78 Cardinal  Parocchi, 

Vice-Chan  eel  lor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  68. 

January  16.— Prof.  Estevan  A,  Fuertes.  for  thirty 
years  Dean  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Civil  Engineei^ 

January  17,— Quintln  Hogg,  founder  and  president  of 
the  IjondoQ  Polytechnic  Institute,  57. 

January  IS.— Ex-Mayor  Ahram  Steveua  Hewitt,  of 
New  York  (see  page  86+) ....  Henri  G.  S.  A.  O.  de  Blo- 
wita,  for  many  years  PariH  correspondent  of  the  London 
nmes,  70. 


A  BQUARi  iiiAU"—Tivmtha  Ohio  State  Journal  (Colmntma). 


Joflir  Bdtj.:  "AnlceniBBa  yon' ve  gotten  me  Into!"— From  tlie /fcroM  (New  Tort). 
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From  the  DcMyEaiff^  (Brooklyn). 


From  the  Ohio  Statt  Journal  (ColnmboB). 


SOME  CURRENT  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


toon  Buu.;  "Ton  mmld  lu 


I  "—From  tie  IToln  Dtaltr  (CleTeland). 
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It  onr  Soathern  brother  would  use  k  Utile  of  hti  sorid 
ener^  In  oiNuinK  bts  ooDtlnent  of  debt,  no  one  would  11 
anrfftnlt.— From  the  Journal  (Mlnneapolta) . 


-€%, 


Lkst  nlgbt  ye  knocked,  and  knocked  ta  bard. 

To-day  ye  lawn  and  smile. 
And  COD  US  much  and  much  and  much— 

Egad,  It  mskee  me  bile. 

Why,  dam  it,  we  nns  Just  sot  through,  ,  '' 

And  now  to  think  we  league  anew  ^^ 

Wltb  the  Ooth  and  the  ehameleu  Hnn.  "When  we  Blood  forth,  but  they  stood  taa 

— Kipijso.  And  prayed  to  see  us  drown." 
From  the  TrOmnr  (MinneapoUe).  From  the  Bta>rd-Herald  IChicago). 


SOME  CURRENT  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


Eu  CbicaoO!  "We'll  show  roa  whether  f on  will  abut  OB  out."— From  the  Joumal  (Detroit). 

i 
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Hmt  and  Littleaeld  cut  tlie  Hvitchea  (or  Schoolmaater  BBNATOB  hoar'b  a  htm  h  peri  a  list  horse  ii 

Knox,  while  the  bed.  fat  TniBt  boy  awaits  his  punishment.  wrile  he  rides  nii  mew  robbt. 

Prom  the  JouTiutl  (Minneapolis!.  From  the  TVfetiiw  (Minne»pollB). 


SOME  CURRENT  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


"Open  th&t  door  an'  let  me  In  t" 
)B?  From  the  Itvptirtr  (PbllBdelphia). 

From  tbe  Herald  (New  York). 


'OnnftAI.  ORSEKX  ASD  THE  NBW  rOBK  POLICB.— A  LITTLE  1 

'  From  the  Henrid  (New  York). 


ABRAM   S.  HEWITT,  A  GREAT  CITIZEN. 


BY  EDWARD  M.   SHEPARD. 


ABRAM  S.  HEWITT  died  oit  Sunday  morn- 
ing, January  18.  It  was  a  noble  and  use- 
ful life  which,  for  us,  then  came  to  its  close. 
For  several  years  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wooded  hills  of 
that  State,  thirty  miles  from  the  City  Hall  of 
New  York,  he  had  for  nearly  a  half -century 
maintained  his  interesting  and  delightfully  hos- 
pitable summer  home  of  Ringwood.  But  wher- 
ever his  legal  domicile  might  be,  he  had  for  many 
years  been  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and  in 
a  perfectly  true  sense,  as  the  first  citizen  of  New 
York.  In  his  achievements,  his  sympathies,  his 
very  idiosyncrasies,  he  belonged  characteristically 
and  for  life  to  the  American  metropolis.  Nothing 
affecting  its  welfare  was  foreign  to  him.  None 
of  its  great  causes  or  concerns  was  thought  to 
be  fully  treated  until  he  had  spoken.  He  might 
be  right  or  he  might  be  wrong  ;  his  fellow- 
citizens  might  agree  with  him  or  differ  from 
him  ;  but  they  were  not  content  to  act  upon 
serious  municipal  matters  until  they  knew  his 
view.  His  fame  will  always  be  part  of  the  fame 
of  New  York. 

Happily  for  himself  and  for  others,  no  decay 
overtook  Mr.  Hewitt's  career.  After  he  was 
eighty  years  old,  the  fruitful  energy  of  his  in- 
tellect gave  promise  of  continuance  for  many 
years  to  come.  Within  but  a  few  months  past, 
he  took  upon  himself, — and  with  a  perfectly 
fresh  zeal, — new  and  important  duties  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  Burke 
Foundation,  a  large  charitable  trust.  If  he 
talked,  as  he  sometimes  did,  of  the  end  of  his 
work  being  near,  he  never  meant  to  rust  or  de- 
cay in  idle  and  sorrowful  waiting  for  death. 
In  the  light  of  his  gray  eye,  in  his  mobile  and 
expressive  face,  in  the  emphasis  of  his  speech, 
there  was  manifest  until  a  few  days  before  the 
last  the  unquenchable  temper  of  further  achieve- 
ment,— of  further  service  to  men.  A  fine  end- 
ing it  was  ;  or,  as  he  thought  and  as  I  think,  an 
ending  of  the  first  chapter,  with  infinitely  the 
best  yet  to  come. 

The  American  iron  and  steel  industry  made 
rapid  growth  between  1850  and  1860  ;  and  in 
those  years  Mr.  Hewitt,  as  he  became  one  of  our 
great  ironmasters,  became  also  one  of  the  chief 
personal  forces  of  our  country.  He  was  an  able 
manufacturer  and  an  able  merchant,  with  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  rapid  work, — uniting 


thoroughness  and  precision  in  detail  with 
breadth  of  view  and  even  genius  in  dealing 
with  large  undertakings.  He  had  begun  life  as 
a  student, — he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  Columbia  College  of  our 
time  ;  and  throughout  his  life  he  remained  a 
student,  reaching  honorable  rank  among  the 
literary  men  of  America.  Not  that  he  was 
facile  in  composition, — for  he  was  not.  What 
he  wrote  or  said  in  public  addresses  was  weighty 
in  the  best  sense,  always  and  plainly  opening  to 
others  the  well-ordered  thought  of  an  acute  and 
richly  stored  intellect.  He  was  absolutely  free 
from  the  slovenly  profuseness  in  public  speech 
with  which  many  worthy  men  in  American 
public  life  afflict  their  country.  Few  writers 
of  English  have  had  a  style  so  virile  and  lucid 
as  his. 

Mr.  Hewitt  rated  very  high  the  duty  of  citi- 
zenship ;  and  he  practised  what  he  preached. 
Prior  to  1857,  he  was  one  of  a  group  of  young  men 
in  New  York,  members  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  high  ■  minded,  and  resolute,  whether  within 
or  without  their  party,  to  make  the  government 
of  New  York  honest.  In  that  year  he  helped 
in  the  victory  for  honest  administration  repre- 
sented in  the  election,  by  a  union  between  Tam- 
many and  Reform  forces,  of  Daniel  F.  Tiemann 
to  the  mayoralty  of  New  York.  A  few  years 
later,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  warmly  and  ef- 
fectively supported  the  cause  of  the  Union  while 
he  still  remained  zealously  a  Democrat  in  his 
party  relations  ;  and,  although  he  widely  differed 
from  President  Lincoln  in  some  matters  of  policy, 
nevertheless  he  brought  to  the  President's  efforts 
to  suppress  the  Rebellion  an  invaluable  support, 
in  1867,  he  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country 
as  United  States  Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position his  signal  power  of  thorough  analysis  of 
economic,  industrial,  and  financial  facts.  His 
report  upon  the  steel  industry  of  this  country 
which  was  then  made  was  a  masterpiece.  When 
the  corruption  of  the  administration  of  New  York 
in  1871  by  the  practical  alliance  between  Tam- 
many Hall,  then  fallen  from  its  better  estate  of 
twelve  or  twenty  years  before,  and  Republican 
politicians  reached  its  height  under  William  M. 
Tweed,  he  and  his  distinguished  brother-in-law, 
Edward  Cooper,  another  type  of  the  best  of 
American  citizenship,  joined  with  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  to  clean  the  Augean  stables.     After  the 


y4BR/IM  S.  HEIVITT.  /I  GREAT  CITIZEN. 


<From  the  woll-known  portrait  by  Bonoat.) 


.  ™        J        J  ;„  oiito  nf  Ilia  rprsint  nurification  of  municipal  politics  and  to  the  up- 

overthrow  «JT^J'^f  .S^„  "J^p'hfmBe     t™  M.lngol  the  politic.  o'?hi.  own  party.    In  is;? 

o(  much  «»:™"»' 'j™f,  "/^.L' I  work  not  the  Democratic  St.le  Convention  of  New  York 

trom  a««»t,o...ndd.t.,lso^H  t.c>Jwo^^^^^^^^^  ^,„  .^^  „min.tion  for  governor,  which. 

Ser  btog"or^-l «  devoted  hin,»lf  U,  the  his  p.rty,  he  w„  compelled  to  d.clme  b.c.„„ 
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of  a  legal  diBability  arising  from  his  having  been 
technically  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  witliin  five 
years  before  his  nomination.  In  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  the  same  year  he  was 
the  chairman, — and  a  very  able  chairman, — 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  In 
the  critical  electoral  difficulties  between  Tilden 
and  Hayes  which  followed  the  campaign,  he  was 
no  less  resolute  than  patriotic.  His  own  idea 
was  that,  if  the  case  should  be  fairly  and  firmly 
made,  the  American  people  would  not  endure 
the  gross  perversion  of  their  will  by  the  auda- 
cious refusal  to  count  the  votes  of  three  States 
as  they  were  cast.  He  served  in  Congress 
for  five  terms, —  in  all,  ten  years.  From  the 
very  first  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader.  Al- 
though not  then,  and  perhaps  never,  quite  aC' 
cepting  the  theory  of  free  trade,  he  became  & 
warm  advocate  of  tariff  reform  ;  and  he  espe- 
cially insisted  that  a  wise  and  patriotic  first  step 
was  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  raw  materials. 
His  policy  was  like  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
had  made  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  politi- 
cally practicable  by  an  earlier  reduction  of  duties 
upon  materials  useful  to  British  manufacture. 
High  as  were  Mr.  Hewitt's  ideals,  he  was  emi- 
nently praotical  in  hia  public  relations.  So  long 
as  the  thing  sought  was  in  itself  good,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  cooperation  of  men, 
however  different  their  ideals  or  principles  or 
practices  might  be  from  his  own. 

In  1886,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York 


Copyriglilt  tg«»  bjr  Ri 


(From  hlB  latest  photograph.! 

upon  the  nomination  of  its 

two  Democratic  organiza- 
tions. During  his  mayor- 
alty, he  devised  and  pre- 
sented the  substance  of  the 
plan  for  municipal  construc- 
tion of  the  rapid-transit  rail- 
road which  is  now  being 
carried  out  to  a  triumphant 

'  success.  His  warm  interest 
in  that  vast  improvement 
continued  until  his  death. 
A  year  ago,'the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  him  a 

i  gold  medal  struck  in  honor 
of  that  great  service  of  his 
to  New  York.  It  was  a 
serious  and  an  unnecessary 
misfortune  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  to  good  national 
politics  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  that  after  hia  party 
came  into  power  in  the  elec- 
tion of  l«M4  no  fit  recogni- 
tion was  made  of  the  inesti- 


ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER. 
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mable  and  exalted  services  of  himself  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cooper,  loyally  rendered 
during  many  years  when  the  party  was  out  of 
power.  Nevertheless,  the  warm  interest  of  Mr. 
Hewitt  in  public  affairs  continued.  In  1896 
and  1900,  he  opposed  the  party  ;  and  at  the 
last  declared  himself  no  longer  a  member  of  it. 
But  he  did  not  join  another.  In  his  opinion, 
the  men  of  both  the  great  parties  yielded  up  far 
too  much  of  their  independence  to  gain  power 
or  to  keep  it  when  gained. 

For  a  full  half -century, — and  never  more  than 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, — Mr.  Hewitt 
was  a  deep  student  of  social  science  and  an  elo- 
quent and  practical  preacher  of  the  causes  of 
education  and  of  rational  and  effective  charity. 
If  any  problem  in  this  field  were  to  be  stated  in 
our  country,  it  became  a  matter  of  course  for 
wise  men  to  ask  Mr.  Hewitt  to  state  it.  His 
name  must  for  all  time  hold  a  noble  rank  in 
citizenship,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  all  the  ser- 
vices of  far-seeing  justice  and  well-ordered  and 
useful  mercy.  To  the  administration  of  the  In- 
stitute, wisely  and  splendidly  founded  by  Peter 
Cooper  for  the  higher  education,  chiefly  in  night 
classes,  of  those  who  were  earning  their  living, 
he  gave  forty  years  and  more  of  laborious  and 
far-seeing  service,  besides  his  liberal  gifts  to  its 
money  resources. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  as  one  met  him  personally,  had 
many  fascinations.  He  was  witty  ;  he  had  a 
trenchant  and  brilliant  power  of  expression  ;  he 
delighted  and  was  often  exuberant  in  high- 
minded  society.  He  was  not  always  cautious  in 
utterance  ;  sometimes  he  was  impatient  or  im- 


petuous or  unrestrained  in  expression.  No 
doubt,  this  often  gave  offense  where,  perhaps, 
offense  was  neither  necessary  nor  useful ;  but 
it  was  due  to  a  temper  of  impulsive  candor  that 
was  a  large  element  in  the  unique  interest  of 
the  man.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  de- 
cide that  something  he  had  said  was  unjust  or 
unfair  and  to  make  in  his  own  way  a  generous 
reparation  quite  beyond  the  requirements  of 
justice. 

It  would  not  be  fit  to  conclude  what  I  say  of 
Mr.  Hewitt  without  a  reference,  not  only  to  his 
fine  magnanimity,  but  to  a  tenderness  about  him 
which  was  real.  I  do  not  now  recall  an  incident 
more  characteristic  of  him  than  this  :  Twenty 
years  or  more  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  work,  he  became  interested 
in  the  desolate  grief  of  a  poor  cobbler  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  whose  son  was  under 
criminal  prosecution.  Mr.  Hewitt  asked  me  to 
help  him  on  the  technical  side  of  an  investiga- 
tion ;  and  then,  on  the  other  side,  he  gave  for 
days  and  weeks  his  own  tim5  unreservedly, 
climbing  long  flights  of  stairs,  meeting  ignorant 
and  importunate  people,  but  determined  that 
the  father  and  his  boy  should  get  their  rights 
to  as  full  a  measure  as  if  they  were  his  kinsfolk. 
The  world  will  never  know  the  thousand  things 
like  this  in  his  career. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  a  'great  American  and 
a  great  man.  Above  and  beyond  all  he  was, — 
in  his  character,  his  ideals,  and  his  practical 
life, — ^imbued  with  generous  and  noble  faith  in 
humankind  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 


ALICE   FREEMAN    PALMER. 


BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


THE  death  at  Paris,  France,  on  December  6, 
1902,  of  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
brought  sudden  and  stunning  sorrow  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  to  an  even  larger  circle  of 
admirers.  Not  only  had  she  been  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  undergraduates  and  the  alumnsB 
of  Wellesley  College  while  serving  that  institu- 
tion for  twenty-three  years,  first  as  professor, 
then  as  president,  and  subsequently  as  member 
of  its  board  of  trustees,  but  she  had  more  to  do 
than  any  other  person  with  the  federation  of 
alumnsB  throughout  the  country,  with  the  selec- 
tion of  deans  and  professors  in  women's  colleges, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  higher  education 


for  women  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis  in  this 
country.  Innumerable  speeches  before  women 
students  and  friends  of  their  education,  argu- 
ments before  legislative  committees  and  confer- 
ences of  educators,  letters  of  advice  to  educa- 
tional oflicials  and  to  struggling  students,  and 
ceaseless  manifestation  of  what  she  said  was  the 
supreme  test  of  life — "consecrated  serviceable- 
ness  " — had  made  her  in  some  ways  the  most  in- 
fluential American  woman  of  her  time  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  For  she  not  only  had  to 
do  with  educators  and  education, — she  also  was 
deeply  interested  in  religion  and  philanthropy, 
and  her  words,  her  acts,  her  means,  and  her  pray- 
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ers  were  enlisted  in  support  of  all  noble  causes. 
Hence  it  is  that  now  she  is  dead  it  is  possible 
for  her  associates  in  the  profession  of  education 
to  say  of  her  such  superlative  words  as  these, 
by  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College  :  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  no  one  of  our 
generation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  who  has  stood  to  such  a  degree  for 
those  qualities  in  which  we  must  all  believe  with 
an  unquenchable  faith, — if  we  are  to  do  anything 
in  this  world, — as  Mrs.  Palmer." 

Mrs.  Palmer's  girlhood  days  were  spent  in 
Colesville,  N.  Y.,  a  country  town  where  her 
father  was  first  a  farmer  of  lands  inherited  from 
Scotch  ancestors  who  early  settled  in  interior 
New  York,  and  later  a  physician.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  suggested  that  in  all 
probability  the  daughter's  habit  of  self-sacrifice 
and  of  ministration  to  and  for  others  was  one  that 
she  learned  from  her  father,  for  he  belonged  to  a 
class  of  public  servants — the  country  physicians 
— which  President  Eliot  thinks  is  the  most  al- 
truistic of  all  Known  to  him.  When  Miss  Alice 
E.  ^Freeman  left  home,  in  1872,  to  enter  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  she  had  selected 
rather  than  Vassar  because  of  its  higher  stand- 
ards and  stricter  discipline,  she  was  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  Plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing had  been  the  ideal  of  the  home  in  which 
she  was  brought  up.  She  was  vigorous,  viva- 
cious, ambitious,  resolute,  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  having  a  distinct  personality  even  at  that 
age.  Hence,  she  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  president  of  the  university,  who  happened 
that  year  to  be  responsible  for  examination  of 
applicants  for  admission.  Had  this  not  been 
so,  she  might  have  been  rejected,  for  her  prep- 
aration had  been  inadequate,  and  she  failed  to 
meet  the  test  of  the  entrance  examinations.  But 
President  Angell  asked  that  she  be  tried  for  six 
weeks  as  a  favor  to  him,  so  confident  was  he  of 
his  clearness  of  vision  in  detecting  latent  power 
within  her.  The  girl  for  whom  he  had  become 
responsible  made  good  his  prophecy  and  justi- 
fied his  faith.  In  a  short  time  the  conditions 
were  worked  off  ;  and  from  that  time  on  her 
record  as  a  student  was  a  triumph  of  character 
and  scholarship.  She  graduated  with  honor  in 
1876,  taught  for  a  while  in  schools  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  in  1879,  with  President 
Angell's  unqualified  recommendation,  she  left 
the  interior  for  the  East,  to  accept  the  chair  of 
history  at  Wellesley  College,  carrying  with  her 
much  of  the  buoyancy  of  spirit,  optimism,  and 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  section  of  the  country 
from  which  she  went,  and  which  the  section 
she  was  entering  needed.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
President  Angell,  speaking  in  the  chapel  of  Wel- 


lesley College,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Palmer, 
said  : 

I  received  her  into  college  when  she  came,  a  diffident 
girl,  from  her  country  school.  I  saw  her  through  her 
college  course,  a  radiant  center  of  life  and  joy  to  her 
circle  of  friends.  I  saw  her  afterward  in  her  schools, 
an  inspiring  and  uplifting  teacher.  On  my  most  urgent 
recommendation,  Mr.  Durant  appointed  her  to  a  chair 
in  this  college.  Soon  promoted  to  the  presidency,  she 
wielded  for  years  her  extraordinary  magnetic  power  in 
uplifting  the  hundreds  of  students  under  her  care  to 
the  loftiest  intellectual  and  spiritual  ideals.  Her  influ- 
ence still  abides  here.  By  her  writings  and  her  ad- 
dresses, which  for  simple  and  pathetic  eloquence  I  have 
rarely  heard  equaled,  in  what  wide  circles  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  college  is  her  influence  still  felt  I 
Among  the  women  of  our  time,  to  what  flner  example 
could  I  point  you  of  the  ix>wer  and  leadership  won  and 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  seeking,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  college  motto,  **  to  minister  rather  than 
to  be  ministered  unto." 

Once  at  Wellesley,  Miss  Freeman  found  her- 
self a  factor  in  a  most  significant  educational 
enterprise.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  doors 
of  Wellesley,  in  1875,  there  had  been  many  acad- 
emies and  seminaries  in  New  England  and  other 
sections  of  the  country  where  women  had  had 
excellent  moral  and  spiritual  environment  and 
the  sort  of  education  which  fitted  them  to  make 
intelligent  and  excellent  wives,  and  of  adminis- 
trators of  such  enterprises  high  honor  must 
always  be  given  to  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Miss 
Catherine  Beecher,  and  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of 
Mount  Holyoke.  But  it  had  been  left  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Durant  to  plan  for  and  estab- 
lish a  college  for  women  where  women  should 
be  the  teachers  and  administrators  as  well  as 
the  pupils,  and  in  which  the  standards  of  schol- 
arship and  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum  should 
be  equal  to  those  of  the  best  colleges  for  men. 

Like  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University, 
Wellesley  College  is  the  visible  and  abiding  tes- 
timony of  parents'  love  for  an  idolized  son  un- 
timely removed  from  this  to  another  stage  of 
existence. 

From  1875  to  1880,  owing  to  deficiencies  in 
the  secondary  schools,  the  college  found  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  a  preparatory  department,  but 
when  Miss  Freeman  arrived,  in  1879,  to  teach 
history,  enough  had  been  done  to  show  the  pub- 
lic that  there  was  hunger  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion felt  by  hundreds  of  women  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
meet  their  longings  for  the  higher  education  by 
instruction  given  by  women. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Durant  and  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  A.  L.  Howard, — ^the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college, — in  1881,  a  call  came  to  the 
young  professor  of  history  to  take  up  the  task 
of  presiding  over  the  institution  ;  and  although 
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only  twenty-Bix  years  old,  and 
having  about  her  on  the  faculty 
women  older  tlian  herself,  and 
although  alien  to  New  England 
by  birth  if  not  in  spirit,  Miss 
Freeman  responded  to  what  she 
believed  to  be  a  call  of  duty 
and  entered  formally  upon  the 
responsibilities,  privileges,  and 
honors  of  the  place  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882.  From  that  time 
until  she  resigned  in  1S8T  to 
become  the  wife  of  Prof.  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard 
University,  she  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  institution ;  and 
since  her  withdrawal  as  presi- 
dent she  has  been  its  guardian 
angel,  serving  it  in  a  thousand 
ways  other  than  formally  as 
member  of  its  hoard  of  trustees, 
always  giving  lavishly  of  time, 
thought,  and  of  her  means  so 
far  as  she  was  able  to. 

She  broadened  the  college's 
horizon,  elevated  its  standards 
of  scholarship,  enlarged  its  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  sky,  and 
by  her  own  spiritual  power  and 
her  phenomenal  capacity  for 
entering  sympathetically  into 
the  past  hislorv  and  future  des- 
tiny of  the  pupils  under  her, 
she  made  the  inetitution  a  source 
of  inspiration  as  well  as  of  in- 
formation, and  its  ideal  of  edu- 
cation became  that  of  Amiel  :  M«i<ibyj.A.  Lortmi.Bc 
"  making  actual  the  potential."  i 

And  this  s-he  did  in  an  atmos- 
phere not  overcharged  with  sympathy  for  the 
ideal  she  was  trying  to  give  a  rich,  full  body. 
Lethargy  suBpicion,  and  open  hostility  toward  the 
experiment  in  education  which  was  being  worked 
out  at  "Wellesley  were  rife  in  some  circles  of  New 
England.  But,  not  daunted  by  this,  Miss  Free- 
man, with  a  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  has  been  revealed  so  many  times  later  in 
her  life,  pressed  on  and  triumphed.  Of  her, 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  recently  said  : 
"  Mrs.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  bravest  persons  I 
ever  saw  in  man  or  woman." 

As  an  administrator,  Miss  Freeman  saw  to  it  ' 
that  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  held  to  higher  ' 
standards  of  scholarahip.  She  set  about  estab- 
lishing direct  and  indirect  relations  with  sec- 
ondary schools,  seeing  to  it  that  thus  the  college 
should  have  a  perennial  supply  of  girls  fitted  to 
«nter  it.     She  simplified  and  better  coordinated 


the  courses  of  study.  She  arranged  that  the 
faculty  should  have  due  recognition  as  the  teach- 
ing body,  and  thus  she  ministered  to  the  pro- 
fessors' self-respect.  Being  from  her  childhood 
deeply  religious  and  evangelistic  in  spirit,  she 
insisted  that  religion  should  have  its  due  place 
in  the  life  of  the  students.  As  the  daughter  of 
a  physician,  she  knew  the  importance  to  women 
of  health,  and  set  about  organizing  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  culture  and  providing  for  that 
side  of  Wellesley's  life  which  made  it  peerless 
among  women's  colleges.  Being  wise  as  well  as 
learned,  and  having  that  happy  blending  of  ideal- 
ity and  practicality  which  is  a  characteristic 
American  trait,— discerning  European  students 
of  our  civilization  being  witnesses, — she  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  men  of  wealth  and  influence, 
and  money  for  buildings,  apparatus,  and  endow- 
ment began  to  flow  in. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  being  a  winning  and  in- 
forming speaker,  and  having  a  persuasive  power 
and  an  engaging  personality,  the  new  president, 
by  her  numerous  addresses  before  assemblies  of 
teachers,  philanthropists,  and  men  of  affairs, 
attracted  to  Wellesley  the  friends  and  students 
it  needed,  and  thus  made  its  place  secure.  Life 
at  the  college  took  on  a  richer  social  quality,  the 
institutional  horizon  widened,  and  all  the  time 
hundreds  of  young,  women  were  going  forth  to 
be  mothers,  teachers,  missionaries,  physicians, 
and  authors,  bearing  with  them  the  never-to-be 
forgotten  influence  of  Miss  Freeman's  "  effluent 
gladness,"  infectious  idealism  and  optimism,  and 
dauntless  courage.  Moreover,  that  spirit  of  help- 
fulness which,  as  Miss  Hazard,  now  president  of 
Wellesley,  has  pointed  out,  was  instinctive  with 
Miss  Freeman,  became  the  acquired  spirit  of  the 
Wellesley  alumnae. 

When  the  life  so  fruitful  in  Wellesley  College 
was  transplanted  and  took  root  in  -venerable 
Cambridge  and  began  to  bear  fruit  there,  it  was 
the  same  sort  of  life  in  the  main,  only  widened 
in  its  scope  and  area. 

A  model  wife,  an  ideal  hostess,  an  adviser  and 
mother-confessor, — much  as  Henry  Drummond 
in  Scotland  was  father-confessor, — to  scores  and 
hundreds  of  individuals,  men  and  women,  who 
sought  her  aid  and  found  shelter  in  her  home 
and  in  her  heart,  Mrs.  Palmer  also  was  a  splen- 
did, patriotic  citizen.  Appointed  by  Governor 
Ames,  in  1889,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  for  thirteen  years  she  util- 
ized that  opportunity  to  elevate  the  ideals  and 
better  the  methods  of  education  in  her  adopted 
State,  pleading  for  more  appreciation  of  the  high 
schools,  insisting  on  higher  standards  for  the 
normal  schools,  standing  firmly  against  what  she 
believed  to  be  unwise  methods  of  teaching  tem- 
perance while  ardently  believing  in  the  principle 
involved  ;  and  in  all  things  where  the  public 
was  to  be  instructed  or  persuaded  showing  such 
remarkable  gifts  as  a  pleader, — especially  before 
legislative  committees, — that  her  colleagues  on 
the  board,  as  President  Capen,  of  Tufts,  has  re- 
cently admitted,  spontaneously  turned  to  her  for 
service  as  a  "  voice  "  more  persuasive  and  potent, 
perhaps,  than  any  other. 

In  1892,  Mrs.  Palmer  was  appointed  a  member 
of  Massachusetts'  Board  of  Managers  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  in  this  place  she  showed 
her  influence  and  taste.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Welles- 
ley, of  Bradford  Academy, — the  oldest  endowed 
New  England  academy  for  girls,  in  whose  restora- 
tion to  power  she  had  recently  become  deeply 
interested, — and  of  the  International  Institute 
for  Girls  in  Madrid,  which,  under  the  wise  man- 


agement of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick,  is  doing  so 
much  to  leaven  higher  circles  in  Spain.  The 
Palmers'  home  in  Cambridge,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  was  thrown  open  and  made  the  resi- 
dence  of  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  and  a  group 
of  Cuban  matrons  and  teachers  in  the  summer 
of  1899,  when  Harvard  was  nobly  playing  the  . 
part  of  friend  and  teacher  to  aspiring  Cuba. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  institutions- 
and  societies  which  Mrs.  Palmer  served  during 
the  last,  rich  epoch  of  her  life.  Wherever  she 
served,  she  showed  practical  wisdom,  tact, 
prompt  and  intuitive  sympathy.  If  President 
Bumsted,  of  Atlanta  University,  came  North 
to  seek  counsel  and  sympathy,  he  found  it  in 
Mrs.  Palmer.  Presidents  of  colleges  in  foreign 
lands  founded  by  American  Christians  turned 
instinctively  to  her  for  advice  when  they  returned 
to  this  country  in  quest  of  teachers  or  funds. 
Donors  to  educational  institutions  for  women  in 
this  country  sought  her  opinion  as  to  the  form 
their  gifts  should  take.  Presidents  of  colleges 
for  men  often  relied  on  her  practical  advice 
when  facing  administrative  crises,  and  trusted 
her  judgment  in  choosing  candidates  for  execu- 
tive and  professorial  positions. 

Chicago  University  won  Mrs.  Palmer's  assent 
to  serve  a  part  of  each  year  from  1892  to  1895 
as  dean  of  the  women's  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  thus  she  laid  the  foundations  and 
established  tlie  ideals  of  a  department  of  an  in- 
stitution which  is  destined  to  have  a  profound 
influence  on  the  future  of  the  population  of  the 
vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  Mrs. 
Palmer's  last  acts  of  public  service  was  in  col- 
laboration with  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and 
other  educational  experts  of  Massachusetts,  in 
drafting  for  the  use  of  women  enlisted  either  in 
women's  clubs  or  in  collegiate  alumnsB  associa- 
tions a  thoroughly  well-reasoned  and  sharply  de- 
fined plan  of  action  for  women,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  better  public-school  conditions  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  as  Massachusetts  has  been  aptly 
called  "the  bellwether  of  innovations,"  this  re- 
port, no  doubt,  will  be  influential  elsewhere. 

Often  as  she  spoke  to  her  fellow-countrymen 
on  high  themes,  and  much  as  she  has  done  to 
shape  the  thought  of  her  time,  Mrs.  Palmer 
leaves  behind  in  published  form  comparatively 
little  from  which  one  who  never  saw  or  heard 
her  can  gain  an  adequate  conception  of  her  the- 
ory of  life  and  her  method  of  influencing  her  con- 
temporaries. She  seldom  read  from  manuscript ; 
more  often  she  spoke  freely,  with  due  prepa- 
ration when  it  was  possible,  but  always  out  of  a 
full  mind  and  generous  heart,  and  the  charm 
and  power  of  her  eloquence  was  that  of  the  sort 
that  is  indefinable  and  indescribable,  but,  at  the 
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same  time,  very  effective  in  inducing  noble  action. 
She  struck  deep  notes  of  feeling,  again  soared 
buoyantly,  asBumed  the  right  would  be  done, 
took  her  hearers  into  her  confidence  ;  was  brave 
when  others  were  disheartened,  plain-spoken 
when  candor  was  necessary  ,  was  hospitable  to 
new  ideas,  friendly  to  all  good  causes  ;  had  a 
social  imagination,  knew  not  what  it  meant  to 
be  other  than  democratic  and  sisterly,  looked 
upon  life  as  a  joyful  privilege  of  serving  God 
and  man,  and  hesitated  not  to  speak  and  act 
constantly  as  if  her  mission  in  life  was  to  elevate 
mankind.  Her  own  experience  when  a  child  in 
the  home  and  when  a  student  had  taught  her 
that  greater  than  the  influence  of  books  and 
facts  is  the  influence  of  personalities  and  con- 
victions, and  she  lived  the  remainder  of  her 
days  as  a  radiant  personality,  fascinating  men 
and  women  by  her  sincerity,  her  infectious  yet 


reasoned  optimism,  her  almost  supernatural  in- 
sight into  character,  and  her  inclusive  sympathy. 

More  than  most  women  of  her  day,  she  blended, 
— as  President  Paunce,  of  Brown  University, 
has  said,^ — the  ideals  of  the  old  and  of  "the  new 
woman,"  the  synthesis  being  a  coalescence,  and 
not  a  mere  adhesion.  Her  service  for  others  and 
her  sacriflce  of  self  were  inevitable  and  natural, 
never  conventional,  and  always  individual. 

Mrs.  Palmer's  most  abiding  claim  to  fame 
probably  will  be  that  she  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  women  must  be  admitted  to  a  front 
rank  in  the  leading  profession  of  her  time  in  thia 
country,  and  that  an  American  woman  of  cul- 
ture and  civic  spirit  can  be  useful  to  the  state 
and  to  society  at  large  while  obedient  to  the 
highest  domestic  ideals,  and  this  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  equal  to  anything  seen  in  European 
aristocracy.  She  was  not  '■  rent  asunder  by  a 
progressive  culture  and  an  arrested  ethic."  Her 
culture  was  of  the  kind  described  by  J.  R.  Green, 
the  English  historian  :  "  Such  a  gradual  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  highest  thought  the  world 
has  ever  produced  as  enables  us  rightly  to  know 
what  the  value  of  all  work,  and  our  work  among 
it,  really  is,"  Her  aristocracy  was  what  Theo- 
dore Parker  called  the  "  aristocracy  of  goodness, 
which  is  the  democracy  of  man."  Her  patent 
of  rank  in  American  nobility  was  based  on  her 
rich  endowment  with  those  virtues  which  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  defined  as  making  an  American 
aristocrat ;  "  Fidelity  to  all  forms  of  duty  which 
demand  courage,  self-denial,  and  zeal,  and  loyal 
devotion  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  freedom, 
serviceableness,  unity,  toleration,  public  justice, 
and  public  joyfulness." 

In  view  of  such  a  life-record,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  educators  and  public -spirited  citizens 
already  have  set  on  foot  plans  to  gather  from 
donors  throughout  the  country  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  funds  with  which  to  create  '■  an  educating 
memorial"  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  And  to  this  end  a 
committee,  with  President  Eliot  as  chairman, 
has  sent  forth  an  appeal  for  J4'25.000,  to  be  di- 
vided between  Wellesley,  RadcJiffe.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  International  Institute 
for  Girls  at  Madrid,  and  the  academy  and  nor- 
mal schools  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  was  especially 
interested.  Some  of  it  will  go  to  add  to  endow- 
ment, some  to  increase  fellowship  and  scholar- 
ship funds,  and  to  establish  a  professorship  of 
social  science  at  Wellesley,  some  to  erect  a  build- 
ing at  Madrid,  and  some  to  provide  portraits 
and  busts  of  Mrs.  Palmer  at  the  many  instjtu- 
tiona  which  she  served.     Her  influence  has  been 
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FREXCII  history  tells  «a  that  when  play- 
things were  wanted  for  the  young  Dauphin, 
Colbert,  tlic  great  minister  of  Louis  XIV..  seeing 
that  other  countries  excelled  in  their  manufac- 
ture, imported  costly  toys  from  foreign  countries, 
and  that  sucli  an  insult  to  homo  trade  aroused 
vehement  ]>rotest  from  the  French  manufacturers 
of  toys.  And  we  can  imagine  that  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  Colbert's  administration  the 
manufai'turers  and  workmen  grasped  many  an 
opportunity  to  condemn  his  policy  of  importing 


foreign  productions  and  foreign  arti- 
sans. For,  protectionist  though  he 
was,  Colbert  knew  that  to  place 
France  in  the  foremost  rank  of  art- 
producing  countries,  her  artisans 
must  first  attain  a  liigh  standard  of 
taste,  and  their  taste  he  stimulated 
by  importing  from  far  and  near  spe- 
cimens of  the  best  products  of  the 
many  branches  of  art  industries. 
However  the  artisans  of  his  own  day 
may  have  abused  him,  the  French 
art  workers  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  had  only  cause 
to  thank  Colbert  for  having  raised 
the  art  manufactures  of  France  to 
the  highest  level.  The  tapestry  weav- 
ers of  the  Gobelins  works,  Uie  pot- 
ters of  the  SSvrea  factory,  wood- 
carvers,  metal  ■  workers,  jewelers, 
printers,  and  bookbinders,  soon 
found  that  French  wares  had  the 
whole  civilized  world  for  a  market, 
and  to-day  the  French  manufacturer 
of  art  products  is  still  being  bene- 
fited by  Colbert's  seventeenth -cen- 
tury educational  policy. 

America  has  never  had  her  Col- 
bert,  but  men  of   discernment  can 
see  in  the  proclivities  of  certain  of 
our  rich  men  to  form  art  collections 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can artisans  and  art  manufacturers 
of  the  future.     For  they  see  that  art 
lofArtbya    patrons  like  Mr.  Walters,  of  Balti- 
more ;    Mr.  Layton,  of  Milwaukee  ; 
Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington  ;    Mr.  Searles.  in 
San  Francisco  ;  Messrs.  Morgan  tCtiCt^  Vanderbilt, 
of  New  York,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have 
donated  small  collections  to  art  galleries  like  the 
Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  art  academies  of 
Philadelphia   and    Cincinnati,    and  the  art  mu- 
seums of  New  York  and  Boston,  in  their  act  of 
obtaining  masterpieces  of  art  of  the  past  from 
Europe  are  performing  the  same  salutary  function 
of  educating  public  taste  that  Colbert  performed 
in  his  importing  propaganda. 
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And  the  Coogreaanien  who  see  in  these  art 
'  patrons  only  the  enemy  of  the  American  pro- 
ducer, and  seek  to  curtail  their  importations  by 
a  high  tariff,  simply  prove  themselves  to  he 
shortsighted  politicians  for  whom  the  art  work- 
ers of  the  next  generation  will  have  notliing  but 
acorn.  For  every  wood  carving,  every  ivory, 
every  bronze,  and  every  painting  that  such  pa- 


trons are  debarred  from  purchasing  because  of  a 
prohibitory  tariff  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  the 
generations  of  art  workers  to  come. 

It  is.  moreover,  a  laughable  feature  of  the 
situation  that  the  very  men  our  Congressmen 
suppose  they  are  "  protecting "  by  this  high 
tariff — the  art  workers — arc  the  very  ones  who 
protest  against  such  nonsense.  Our  artists  are 
only  too  anxious  to  have  the  standard  of  art 
taste  in  America  elevatt-d  by  having  the  fine 
specimens  of  art  brought  into  this  ciuntry  that 
men  like  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Walters  are  de- 
sirous of  importing. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  this  educational 
point  of  view,  tliat  although  the  Marquand 
sale  (which  took  place  in  New  York  last  month 
and  occasions  this  brief  paper)  was  simply  the 
auctioning  of  the  household  effects  of  a  private 
citizen,  it  had  a  national  significance,  fur  sooner 
or  later  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  articles 
disposed  of  may  become  an  object-lusson  for 
American  art  workers. 

\  word  or  two  of  comment  and  tlie  hare  men- 
tion of  some  of  these  treasures  may  give  the 
I'eader  a  suggestive  conception  of  what  made  up 
the  contents  of  the  house  of  a  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  of  whom  Russell  Sturgis  said,  in  t  lie  catalogue 
introduction  ;  "  He  bought  like  an  Italian  prince 
of  the  Renaissance.  He  collected  for  his  own  de- 
light and  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  many  friends. 
A  noble  Van  Dyck  portrait  appealed  to  him,  and 
so  did  a  Persian  vase."  .  .  .  (In  his  house)  "It 
was  not  really  confusion  ;  it  was  profusion.  The 
splendor  of  one  rich  work  of  art  need  never  do 
harm  to  the  tranquil  sweetness  of  another." 

First  and  foremost,  the  English  portraits  call 
for  mention.  Typical  examples  of  Reynolds, 
Raebum,   Romney,   Hoppner,  and   Russell  held 
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tbeir  own  though  flanked  by  rich  Renaissance 

tapestry,  Persian  tiles,  and  Roman  glass. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  historical  portraits 
of  tbia  kind  may  be  viewed  as  ethnological  data, 
for  we  thus  have  preserved  for  us  national  types  ; 
not  as  they  might  be  in  the  wax  effigies  of  mu- 
seums of  science,  but  caught  in  the  very  act,  as 
it  were,  of  every-day  pose  and  expression. 

Herr  Conried,  the  theatrical  manager,  has  re- 
cently eaid  that  "a  national  theater  should  be 
the  linquisite  supreme  court ;  it  should  be  the 
final  appeal  on  questions  of  etiquette."  Similarly 
does  a  gallery  of  portraits  (as  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  London)  become  a  supreme  court  of 
bearing,  not  only  indicating  the  deportment  of 
our  own  time,  but  the  carriage  of  bygone  cen- 
turies. The  Chesterfields  that  otherwise  would 
simply  exist  in  our  imaginations  as  we  pictured 
them  while  reading  pages  of  history  live  on  the 
artist's  canvas  vividly  before  us.  So  tiiat  a 
painting  like  Romney's  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Wells," 
the  eightef  nth-century  actress,  bas  a  documental 
value  as  well  as  an  ffisthetic  value.  The  very 
charming  pose  of  tiie  figure,  leaning  forward 
and  looking  at  us  with  an  almost  childlike  frank- 
ness, is  in  its  way  as  perfect  an  example  of  grace 
OS  are  the  Tanagra  figurines. 

"We  may  consider  this  portrait  as  typifying  the 
bearing  of  the  refined  woman  par  excellence  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

But  equally  precious  as  human  documents 
are  tbe  bust  portraits  of  "Charles  Lamb,"  by 
Raeburn.  and  of  "Young  Shelly,"  by  Hoppner. 

It  was  no  slight  matter  to  be  able  to  gaze  on 


(By  Sir  Joshoa  Beynolds.! 
the  frank  faces  of  these  two  great  lights  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  to  see  them  as  they  appeared  in 
the  freshness  of  their  youth.  The  student  of 
literature,  apt  to  picture  Lamb  in  the  bent  se- 
nility portrayed  in  the  Maclise  portrait  (where 
lie  is  seated  before  a  table  on  which  are  two 
candlesticks)  was  glad  to  be  introduced  to  this 
portrayal  of  the  essayist  at  tbe  early  age  of  thirty. 


(Painted  br  Alma-Tadema.) 
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Artistically  considered,  the  portrait  of  the 
CouBteBs  of  Nottiugham  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  collection. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suave  in  outline  than 
this  profile,  beautiful  like  a  classic  cameo. 

"Dedham  Vale,"  by  John  Constable,  one  of 
his  greatest  landscapes,  is  at  first  sight  dis- 
appointing. The  foreground  is  uninteresting, 
the  cows  poorly  painted  ;  but  the  middle  dis- 
tance is  superb  in  its  pearly  grays,  and  it  was 
far  and  away  the  landscape  gem  of  the  Mar- 
quand  collection.  But  there  were  fair  exam- 
ples of  "Old  Crome,"  Rousseau,  Corot,  De- 
camps, and  Troyon  ;  several  Turner  water 
colors,  very  modern  in  their  atmospheric  efEect; 
and  a  number  of  American  landscapes  by  men 
of  the  older  school,  as  Cole,  Kensett,  and  R. 
Swain  Gifford. 

One  of  the  very  precious  things  in  the  collec- 
tion was  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  made  from  such  common  clay  aa 
hricks  are  made  of  and  covered  with  no  more 
precious  enamel  than  covers  our  kitchen  china 
plates,  yet  an  altogether  fascinating  creation.  The 


figure  of  the  child  is  as  well-nigh 
perfect  as  a  Raphael  painting  or  a 
Michael    Angelo    marble,    and    the 

whole  group  is  charming  in  senti- 
ment. This,  and  the  della  Bobbia 
"Medallion  of  a  Young  Man,"  and 
a  baby's  figure  by  the  modern. cera- 
mist, Duquesnoy,  indicated  what  pos- 
sibilities there  are  in  this  much-neg- 
lected but  now  about  to  be  revived 
branch  of  the  arts. 

It  is  not  every  day  in  the  year  that 
an  American  has  the  chance  to  see 
even  the  slightest  example  of  Limo- 
ges enamels  ;  and  it  is  a  red-letter 
day  indeed  when  he  can  see  an  au- 
thenticated example  of  the  master  in 
enamels,  Leonard  Limousin,  as  he 
saw  in  the  superb  "  Screen  or  Rotable 
for  an  Altar" — twenty-one  figures 
drawn  with  a  Botticelli  grace  and 
rich  in  reticent  blues,  red,  and  gold, 
that  Mr.  Marquand  in  a  happy  hour 
had  secured  for  this  country. 

George  H.  Boughton'a  art  is  not 
in  itself  of  such  a  quality  as  to  be  on 
a  par  with  the  best  in  the  Marquand 
collection.  But  his  subjects  always 
interest,  and  there  is  a  rural  charm 
about  his  ''Golden  Afternoon,  Luc- 
combe  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight "  (which 
hung  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
for  some  years),  and  a  human  in- 
terest in  his  '*  Marvell's  Last  Visit 
to  Milton,"  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Although  Mr.  Marquand  formed  his  collec- 
tion of  antiques  entirely  from  foreign  sources, 
as  needs  must  be,  America  yielding  little  to 
speak  of  in  that  department  (save  a  luminous 
window  by  John  La  Farge),  in  his  collection  of 
paintings  he  did  not  ignore  American  produc- 
tions, for,  out  of  sixty-five  artists  represented, 
eighteen  were  Americans.  Still,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  among  the  oil  paintings  there  were 
not  examples  of  La  Farge,  William  M.  Hunt. 
George  Inness,  Winslow  Homer,  Dewing,  and 
Thayer.  Abbey  was,  however,  well  represented 
by  his  charming  water  color,  "  Mariana  :  Meas- 
ure for  Measure."  The  composition  is  not  with- 
out flaws, — -the  Gothic  cabinet  is  made  too  much 
of,  the  lute-player's  figure  is  carelessly  executed, 
and  the  pigments  lack  the  quality  of  transparent 
aquarelle,  but  Mariana's  pose  is  most  happy, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  and  the 
details,  knowingly  wrought  out,  as  in  all  of 
Abbey's  work,  make  the  picture  a  scholarly  and 
a  deservedly  popular  one. 

There  were  painter -etchings  by  Whistler,  Rem- 
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brandt,  Zorn,  Haden,  and  Ilerkomer,  and  repro- 
ductive etchinge  by  Hajon,  Waltner,  and  Mac- 
beth, and  engravings  in  stipple  by  Bartolozzi, 
Tompkins,  Burke,  and  Caroline  Wataon. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  detailed  mention  of  the 
Hiapano-Moresqueptatters,  the  Japanese  lacquers, 
bronzgB,  ivories,  and  pottery,  examples  of  Chip- 
pendale furniture,  exquisite  Greek  and  Romanand 
Spanish  glass,  antique  Dutch  and  English  silver, 
perfect  Wedgwood  cups,  and  colorful  Dresden  and 
Delft  china  ;  Greek  coins,  ancient  gold  jewelry, 
cameos  and  intaglios,  snuffboxes,  watches,  and 
other  cabinet  objects ;  Persian  tiles,  embroideries 


Painted  b7  Bernolds.  Engraved  In  mezzotint  bf  J- R.  Smith. 

and  textiles.  Oriental  rugs,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles that  go  to  make  up  that  fascinating  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  of  the  art  industries  of  the 
past  ages  ^at  are  the  desideratum  of  the  art  con- 
noisseur. 

As  Mr.  Marquand  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Grolier  Club,  it  was  not  a  surprise  to  find 
among  his  prints  and  books  some  precious  ex- 
amples of  the  graphic  arts. 

Among  the  mezzotints  were  John  R.  Smith's 
superb  print  of  "  Mrs.  Carnae,"  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  brought,  as  the  catalogue  tells 


us,  £1,218  at  the  Edgcumbe  sale — the  highest 
price  yet  recorded  for  a  mezzotint  portrait. 

A  print  of  Lady  Catherine  Pelhaui  Clinton 
and  one  of  Mrs.  Stanhope  were  both  after  Rey- 
nolds, as  was  the  sparkling  print  of  Lady  Charles 
Spencer,  engraved  by  W.  Dickinson.  Besides 
these  and  oUier  examples  of  the  "  old  masters  " 
of  mezzotint,  MacArdell,  C-  Turner.  James  and 
Thomas  Watson,  and  Cousin,  there  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  modern  master,  Frank  Short,  "The 
Mouth  of  the  Thames,"  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

Examples  of  paintings,  engravings,  tapestries, 
glass,  ceramics,  etc.,  when  gathered  together  in 
the  commodious  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Galleries,  told  the  visitor  very  forcibly 
how  attractive  the  houses  of  the  rich  may  be- 
come if  furnished  by  the  treasures  selected  from 
the  rich  "  finds  "  of  antique  art. 

Even  visitors  who  could  not  have  compre- 
hended one-tenth  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
objects  must  have  felt  that  the  mellow  canvases 
of  the  English  school,  the  colorful  Limoges  ena- 
mels, the  beautiful  reliefs  of  the  Renaissance,  con- 
tained a  charm  akin  to  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare or  the  melodies  of  Bach  and  Kaydn. 

But  Mr.  Marquand's  beneficence  upon  the 
American  art  worker  was  by  no  means  wholly 
the  indirect  one  that  accrues  from  the  distribu 
tion  throughout  the  country  of  his  collection 
sold  last  month.  His  memory  demands  an  in- 
scription in  the  hall  of  fame  of  art  patrons  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1889  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  1902,  and  to  which  he 
presented  the  superb  collection  of  old  masters 
which  hangs  in  Gallery  No.  6,  designated  as 
"The  Marquand  Eloom."  Here  is  Rembrandt's 
superfine  "  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  Van  Dyck's  ele- 
gant figure  of  "James  Stuart.  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lenox,"  vivid  portraits  by  Frans 
Hals,  Velasquez,  and  Terburg,  and  valuable  ex- 
amples of  Van  Eyck,  Metsu,  Cuyp.  and  Van  der 
Meer  of  Delft.  There  are,  besides,  in  the  sculp- 
ture halls  and  in  other  galleries  rare  art  objects 
donated  by  Mr.  Marquand,  that  attest  his  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  museum. 

Henry  Gurdon  Marquand  was  born  in  New 
York,  April  11,  1819  ,  he  was  educated  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  and  was  for  twenty  years  manager 
of  his  brother's  re^l-estate  interests,  and  later, 
for  ten  years,  a  banker.  He  was  president  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  Besides  his  gifts 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  he  presented  a 
chapel  and  (with  Robert  Bonner)  a  gymnasium 
to  Princeton  University  ;  with  his  brother,  he 
gave  a  pavilion  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  CABLELESS  MESSAGES. 
BY  A.   FREDERICK  COLLINS. 


AT  the  present  time,  there  are  no  leaa  than 
nine  companies  prepared  to  build  and  in- 
stall "  cableleaa  "  telegraph  apparatus  ;  these  are 
the  British  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany (Limited),  the  Marconi  International  Marine 
Communication  Company,  the  Canadian  Marconi 
Company,  the  Marconi  Company  of  the  United 
States,  the  General  Electric  Company  of  Berlin, 
the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company,  of  Berlin  ;  Queen 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  De  Forest  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City. 

The  varioua  Marconi  companies  have  equipped 
six  stations  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
most  powerful  one  in  the  world,  at  South  Well- 
fleet,  Mass.;  their  other  stationB  throughout  the 
world  are  at  Table  Head,  Glace  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia  ;  three  stations  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  Alaska  ;  five  stations  are  in  operation  in 
Hawaii,  while  in  Great  Britain  there  are  twenty 
stations,  including  the  powerful  one  at  Poldhu  ;  - 
in  Germany,  there  is  a  Marconi  equipment  on  Bor- 
kum  Island,  with  its  complementary  apparatus 
on  Borkum  lightship  ;  one  in  Belgium  and  an- 
other in  France  complete  their  list  of  land  stations. 


Of  steamships  carrying  Marconi  apparatus, 
there  are  eighteen  vessels,  represented  by  eight 
lines.  The  English  Admiralty  have  land  stations 
at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Tientsin,  Hongkong,  and  Ber- 
muda, and  thirty-two  men-of-war  have  Marconi 
installations  ;  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  has  five 
land  stations  and  twenty  ships  equipped  with  the 
same  system,  bringing  the  total  number  of  sets  of 
instruments  purchased  by  this  company  up  to  one 
hundred  and  seventeen. 

In  the  course  of  1902,  over  fifty  stations  and 
vessels  were  supplied  with  the  Slaby-Arco  sys- 
tem by  the  General  Electric  Company  of  Berlin, 
the  countries  supplied  including  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Portugal,  and  Chile  for  the  Marine  ; 
in  Russia,  for  the  Postal  Telegraph,  and  in 
Denmark  for  lightship  purposes.  The  Braun- 
Siemens  &  Halske  Company  have  over  thirty 
installations  in  active  service.  The  Fessenden 
interests  have  equipped  several  stations  for  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  De  Forest  (.'ompany 
has  land  stations  at  Coney  Island,  Staten  Island, 
Chesebrough  Building.  New  York  City,  and 
Block  Island  and  Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island; 
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the  United  States  navy  has  adopted  their  system, 
and  equipments  have  been  supplied  to  the  United 
States  Army  and  Signal  Corps,  Aniiapolis  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Washington  Xavy  Yard,  besides 
several  vessels  plying  between  the  ports  of  New 
York  City  and  Central  America. 

All  these  systems  are  capable  of  holding  com- 
munication with  vessels  at  sea  to  distances  rang- 
ing from  fifty  to  threg  hundred  miles.  Some 
encouraging  long* distance  wireless  telegraphy 
over  land  has  been  done,  and  as  to  its  ultimate 
value  there  is  no  doubt.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  iittte  to  warrant  belief  in  the  elimination 
of  the  network  of  wires  spreading  over  every 
civilized  land. 

In  the  field  of  telegraphing  between  ships,  or 
between  ship  and  shore,  cableless  telegraphy 
has,  of  course,  an  absolute  monopoly.  In  tele- 
graphing across  intervening  bodies  of  water,  as 
the  English  Channel,  cableless  telegraphy  is  now 
a  successful  competitor  of  the  cable  system, 
not  only  in  the  initial  cost  of  the  apparatus,  but 
also  in  the  service  rendered,  and  from  this  time 
onward  cables  will  be  entirely  supplanted  by 
the  cableless  method  for  distances  up  to  three 
hundred  miles. 

The  cost  of  submarine  cables  is  approximately 
a  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  including  the  send- 
ing and  receiving  apparatus  ;  the  cost  of  keeping 
cables  in  repair  is  enormous,  while  the  only  ex- 
pense entailed  for  repairs  in  cableless  stations  is 
for  an  occasional  mast  damaged  by  storms.  In 
transatlantic  cableless  telegraphy,  the  equip- 
ments cost  very  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  per 


station,  against  two  million  dollars  for  an  A^ 
Ian  tic  cable. 

At  present,  transmission  by  cable  is  faster 
than  by  Marconi  cableless,  which  is  now  thirty 
words  per  minute  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  cabl6  system  has  been  in  existence  for 
fifty  years,  and  the  cableless  system  scarcely 
more  than  as  many  days,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  comparison  on  this  score  is  premature. 

The  first  cable  systems  were  by  no  means  com- 
mercially eflicient  ;  for  example,  when  Queen 
Victoria  sent  her  first  message,  consisting  of 
ninety  words,  by  cable,  it  required  sixty-seven 
minutes  to  get  it  through,  whereas  the  first  com- 
plete message  without  cables,  sent  by  Lord  Minto. 
of  Canada,  to  King  Edward,  contained  thirty -two 
words,  and  was  transmitted  in  sixty-four  seconds. 
The  cost  of  sending  the  first  cable  message 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  1866,  was  five  dollars  per 
word,  but  in  virtue  of  articles  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  Marconi  interests  and  the  Canadian 
government,  messages  will  be  flashed  to  England 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  word  to  the  public 
and  five  cents  per  word  to  the  press.  The  pres- 
ent rate  for  cable  messages  is  twenty-five  cents 


per 


■ord. 


(The  Bnt  tcuuatlaDtlc  cableless  Btatlon  t( 


What  does  all  this  portend  for  the  future? 
It  is  clear  that  every  ship  will  be  provided  with 
means  for  communicating  with  every  other  ship 
or  shore  station,  and  thus  the  dangers  of  ocean 
travel  will  be  minimized  ;  every  liner  will  be  in 
constant  touch  with  either  shore  the  entire  time 
it  is  traversing  its  route,  and  daily  newspapers 
will  become  as  common  a  part  of  a  liner's  neces- 
sities as  her  larders,  and  the 
writer  believes  that  the  cable 
will  soon  belong  to  the  dead 
past  and    remain    forever 
buried  in  its  grave  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Attempts  to  send  messages 
over  great  distances  without 
cables  Jiave  been  occupying 
inventors  ever  since  1896, 
when  the  first  testa  were  es- 
sayed. Attention  has  been 
given,  too,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  syntonic  system, 
— the  tuning  of  the  instru- 
ments,— BO  that  any  one  of 
a  number  of  transmitters  in 
the  same  zone  or  field  of 
force  could  communicate 
with  any  selected  receiver, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  transmission  of  a 
cableless  message  analyzed 
i;DiMd  sutes.)  into  its  component  parts  in- 
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TolveB  a  source  of  electricity  tot  operating  an 
induction  coil ;  this  coil  is  employed  to  trans- 
form the  low-pressure  current  into  an  alternat- 
ing current  having  a  very  high  pressure.  This, 
in  turn,  charges  the  antenna,  or  wire,  Buspeuded 
from  a  mast  and  its  complementary  wire  leading 
to  the  earth  to  a  sufficient  potential  to  cause  the 
opposite  charges  of  electricity  to  rush  together, 
thus  forming  a  spark  or  disruptive  discharge 
through  a  small  air-gap  ;  and  as  a  resultant, 
high -potential  currents  surge  to  and  fro  through 
the  antenna  and  wire  connected  with  the  eari 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  per  second. 

These  high-frequency,  high- potential  electric 
oscillations  lose  their  energy  hy  radiation  from 
the  antenna  in  the  form  of  electric  waves,  and 
the  waves  thus  emitted  are  propagated  exactly 
as  are  light  waves,  and  having  all  the  character- 
istics of  light,  the, waves  spread  out  in  every 
direction  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  cableless  messages  is  not 
unlike  the  analogue  presented  in  the  emission  of 
light  and  its  reception  by  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

The  reception  of  these  waves  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  vertical  wire  or  antenna  similar  to 
that  used  in  transmitting,  hut  the  specific  differ- 
ence between  the  sending  and  receiving  terminal 
lies  in  connecting  the  antenna  and  grounded 
wires  with  some  metal  filings  inclosed  in  a  small 
glass  tube  or  coherer,  instead  of  the  spark-gap. 
When  the  electric  waves  impinge  upon  the 
antenna  they  are  converted  into  electric  oscilla- 
tions, and  these,  acting  on  the  filings,  cause  them 
to  draw  together,  or  cohere  ;  lessening  the  re- 
sistance they  nominally  offer  to  current  elec- 
tricity derived  from  a  battery,  the  latter  flows 
through  the  filings  and  an  auxiliary  circuit  and 
registers  the  impulses  on  a  ribbon  of  paper  in 
readable  Morse  dots  and  dashes. 

The  distance  to  which  messages  may  be  trans- 
mitted and  received  without  wires  depends  upon 
a  number  of  factors,  the  principal  one  being  the 
initial  amount  of  energy  employed,  the  frequency 
of  oscillation  in  the  antenna  or  radiating  sys- 
tem, the  length  of  the  electric  waves  emitted,  the 
height  of  the  antenna  from  the  ground,  the 
medium  over  and  through  which  the  electric 
waves  are  propagated,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
coherer  or  other  wave-detecting  device  at  the 
receiving  station,  and  the  precision  with  which 
the  instruments  are  adjusted. 

Experiment  has  proven  that  long  electric 
waves  are  radiated  to  greater  distances  than  the 
shorter  ones,  on  the  principle  that  long  sound 
waves  emitted  by  a  large  bell  travel  farther  than 
short  waves  propagated  by  a  small  hell ;  that 
long-distance  cableless  transmission  la  an  ac- 
complished fact  is  due  in  no  email  measure  to 


the  employment  of  long  electric  waves.  By  long 
electric  waves  are  meant  those  approximating  a 
mile  in  length,  and  those  waves  measuring  a  foot 
in  length — more  or  less — are  assumed  to  be 
short  ones.  These  are,  of  course,  arbitrary 
terms,  for  waves  a  foot  in  length  are  exceedingly 
long  when  compared  with  waves  of  light ;  for 
example,  red  waves  measure  only  271  ten- 
millionths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Electric  waves  may  be  produced  of  any  desired 
length  by  decreasing  the  frequency  with  which 
the  current  surges  through  the  antenna  and 
ground  wire,  and  this  periodicity  of  oscillation. 


(Showing  amingement  of  kntennA.) 

as  it  is  called,  depends  entirely  on  the  size  or 
electrical  dimensions  of  the  antenna  and  ground- 
ed terminal. 

When  the  wireor  wires  forming  the  antenna  are 
quite  long,  and  are  suspended  from  the  top  of  a 
very  high  mast,  and  its  complementary  wire  is 
connected  to  the  earth,  its  electrical  as  well  aa  its 
mechanical  dimensions  are  very  greatly  increased, 
and  a  longer  period  of  time  or  a  "higher  time 
constant"  is  required  for  the  current  to  oscillate 
through  it.  The  waves  are  therefore  increased 
in  length.  By  adding  more  wires  to  the  an- 
tenna, the  length  of  the  waves  is  similarly  in- 
creased. From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
higher  the  antenna  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  wires  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  farther  the 
effective  distance  obtained. 

Marconi,  in  his  first  transatlantic  test,  it 
will  be  remembered,,  employed  kites  and  bal- 
loons carrying  the  vertical  wirCj.  so  that  long 
electric  waves  could  be  obtained,  and  prior  to 
that  he  evolved  a  law  showing  that  with  a  given 
current,  instruments  of  a  specific  size,  and  with 
a   parity  of   all  other  factors,  the  distance  to 
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whicli  signals  could  be  trans- 
mitted iocreased  as  the 
square  o(  the  length  of  the 
aatenna  ;  that  is  to  Bay.  if  a 
vertical  wire  twenty  feet  in 
length  would  send  and  re- 
ceive one  mile,  a  wire  forty 
feet  in  length  would  operate 
four  miles,  and  one  eighty 
feet  in  length  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles,  etc. 

The  construction  of  the 
multiplex  antenna  at  Poldhu, 
Glace  Bay,  and  the  new 
Wellfleet  station  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  further  ex- 
periments in  transatlantic 
cahleless  communication  is 
now  being  made  by  Mr. 
Marconi,  is  arranged 
with  the  object  of  emitting 
powerful  and  penetrating  long  electric  waves. 

The  medium  over  and  through  which  the 
waves  travel  determines  largely  the  distance  to 
which  transmission  may  be  made  effectual,  the 
factors  being  taken  as  constant ;  for  example, 
when  the  waves  are  propagated  over  the  sea  or 
other  bodies  of  water,  ttiey  are  radiated  nearly 
ten  times  the  distance  they  are  over  land.  This 
is  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
ofiers  many  intervening  obstacle s  which  inter- 
cept, diminish,  and  in  some  instances  annihilate 
the  waves. 


(One  o(  the  thlrtr-two  British  men-ot-irar  eqalpi>ed  with  this  system.) 


Formerly,  it  was  believed  that  the  antenna  of 
the  transmitter  and  its  complementary  receiver 
should  necessarily  be  in  a  direct  visual  line  with 
each  other,  since  electric  waves,  like  those  of 
light,  are  propagated  in  straight  lines,  and  as  a 
natural  sequence  it  was  also  supposed  that  the 
curvature  of  the  earth, — which  may  be  graphic- 
ally stated  to  be  a  mountain  of  water  rising 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  height  between 
England  and  America, — would  act  as  an  abso- 
lute barrier  to  the  transmission  of  messages. 

These  ideas  have  been  proven  erroneous  time 


aw  received  bj  means  of  head  telephooes  an«r  being  trenslatea  by  the  "barretter,"  I 
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and  again  during  the  past  year,  and  the  meaaage 
sent  from  Glace  Bay  to  Poldhu  demonatrated 
the  practicability  of  transmiasion  conclusively 
for  diatancea  of  two  thousand  miles,  and,  it  may 
be  safely  asBumed,  much  farther,  so  new  hy- 
potheses were  formulated  to  explain  the  phenom- 
enon which  to-day  ia  aa  obscure  and  difficult  of 
proof  as  ever  ;  but  while  theorists  are  cudgeling 
the  brains  of  science  to  solve  the  mystery,  elec- 
tric waves  are  traversing  the  omnipresent  ether, 
linking  two  continents,  with  the  rapidity  of  light, 
and  mesaagea  are  clicked  ofF  mei'rily  on  either 
ehore,  ignorance  of  the  laws  notwithstanding. 

In  this  age  of  microscopic  details  aa  well  aa 
gigantic  totalities,  when  it  is  possible  to  measure 
a  wave  of  light  of  the  order  of  ten-millionths  of 
an  inch  or  transmit  a  message  across  an  ocean, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sensitivenesa  of  the 
devices  for  detecting  electric  waves  haa  been 
brought  to  its  maximum  value,  and  that  the 
preciaion  of  adjustment  of  other  portions  of  the 
inatruments  is  as  fine  as  human  ingenuity  can 
make  it. 

Considering  the  factors  of  tranamiaaion  col- 
lectively, it  ie  self-evident  that  to  send  messages 
without  wires  over  any  distance,  however  great, 
the  problem  is  now  resolved  into  one  for  the  elec- 


(Eiterlor  of  station. 


trical  engineer  rather  than  for  the  inventive 
genius,  and  consists  of  the  moat  feasible  method 
of  transforming  a  large  quantity  of  electricity 
at  ordinary  pressure  into  electric  oscillationa  of 
enormous  potential  and  high  frequency,  and  tho 
mechanical  difBculties  involving  such  a  process. 

For  distances  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  miles, 
energy  equivalent  to  one  horsepower  is  sufficient 
for  transmission.  Marconi  employed  only  twenty- 
five  horse-power  at  the  Poldhu  station  in  send- 
ing his  first  signals  across  the  Atlantic,  a  year 
ago  ;  at  the  Glace  Bay  station,  the  generator  ia 
connected  with  a  forty -horse-power  engine,  while 
at  the  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  station,  one  hundred 
horse-power  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  inventor. 

In  these  great  stations,  the  engines  are  coupled 
with  alternating  -  current  dynamos  generating 
electricity  at  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts,  which  ia 
then  converted,  by  commercial  transformers,  to 
a  potential  of  20,000  volts  ;  a  battery  of  oil  con- 
densers is  constantly  charged  by  this  high-volt- 
age current,  and  these  discharge  through  a  spark- 
gap  formed  by  the  terminals  of  the  antenna  and 
ground  wire.  With  generators  capable  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence  over  a  distance  of  two  thou- 
aand  miles,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the 
practicability  of  long-distance  cablelesa  teleg- 
raphy is  closed.  Having  brought  long-distance 
transmission  within  the  pale  of  the  known  lawa 
governing  the  action  of  electric  currents,  the 
problem  now  to  be  attacked,  and  an  infinitely 
more  difGcult  one  of  solution,  is  that  presented 
in  syntonization. 

Lord  Rayleigh,  Dr.  Trowbridge,  Herr  Leaher, 
M.  Ferrie,  Professor  Siebt,  and  a  host  of  other 
workers  have  taken  up  the  purely  scientific 
phase  of  selective  signaling,  or  syntonic  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  by  their  combined  efforts — 
though  each  has  investigated  independently — 
not  only  the   theoretical  requirements  but  the 
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experimental  physics  of  such  a  syBtem  has  been 
shown  possible,  while  Mr.  Marconi,  Frofeesor 
Fleming,  and  Principal  Lodge,  of  England,  Dr. 
Slaby  and  Frofeasor  Braun,  of  Germany,  and 
Professor  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Stone,  of  the 
United  States,  have  ail  bended  their  energies 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  a  practical  tuned  sys- 
tem, and  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  its  com- 
mercial appearance. 

A  selective  syatem  of  space  telegraphy  such 
as  these  workers  desire  to  produce  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  acoustic  resonance  as  exem- 
plified by  the  action  of  tuning-forks,  organ - 
pipes,  or  other  mechanically  vibrating  bodies. 
Thus,  let  two  tuning-forks  of  the  same  size, 
tone,  and  pitch  be  arranged  near  ea^h  other ; 
now,  if  one  is  made  to  give  forth  its  note,  the 
other  will  be  affected  through  the  medium  of 
the  air  and  will  respond  audibly,  the  operation 
being  termed  sympathetic  resonance. 

The  principles  involve<l  in  this  case  are  sim- 
ple ;  when  the  prongs  of  the  first  fork  are  made 
to  vibrate,  the  mechanical  energy  imparted  to 
it  is  damped  out  by  transformation  into  sound 
waves  set  up  in  the  air,  and  the  waves,  imping- 
ing on  the  prongs  of  the  complementary  fork, 
beat  it  into  rhythmical  vibration,   when    it  re- 


sponds to  its  greatest  capacity  and  the  original 
note  is  reproduced. 

But  let  a  tuning-fork  of  any  other  size  than 
one  in  syntony  with  it  be  made  to  vibrate,  what- 
ever its  proximity  may  be  to  the  second  fork, 
there  will  be  no  sound,  for  the  radiator  sending 
out  the  waves  and  the  resonator  receiving  the 
waves  must  be  absolutely  in  tune,  or  resonance 
will  not  be  possible. 

Now,  the  surging  of  high -potential  currents  in 
the  antenna  and  ground  wire  forming  the  radia- 
tor system,  and  the  reception  of  the  emitted 
waves  and  their  transformation  into  oscillations 
by  the  resonator  system,  as  the  receiving  antenna 
and  ground  wire  are  termed,  is  an  e^act  elec- 
trical analogue  of  the  physical  effect  obtained 
with  the  tuning-forks. 

The  great  difGculty  in  syntonizing  or  tuning 
cableless- telegraph  apparatus  lies  in  proportion- 
ing the  radiator  and  resonator  systems  so  that 
they  will  be  of  the  same  dimensions.  In  acous- 
tics, it  is  easy  to  determine  when  resonance  ob- 
tains by  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  in  tuning  elec- 
trical circuits  there  may  be  a  subtle  variance  in 
their  relations  that  will  be  revealed  only  by  the 
most  patient  investigation  and  overcome  by  the 
most  persistent  experimentation. 
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As  early  as  1898,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  exhibited 
a  miniature  tuned  wireless-telegraph  system  at 
the  Royal  Society  Conversazione  ;  it  worked 
with  exceeding  accuracy,  which  must  be  attrib- 
uted, in  the  light  of  recent  experiments,  to  the 
fact  that  no  ground  wires  were  employed.  For 
long-distance  transmission,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  utilize  the  earth  as  a  factor,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  transmitter  and  receiver 
equal  electrical  proportions  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
earth  is  surcharged  to  a  certain  extent  with  elec- 
tricity, the  latter  varying  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  meteorological  conditions,  as  well  as 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  earth  itself, 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not,  indeed, 
impossible,  to  obtain  resonance  over  any  consid- 
erable distance. 

Dr.  Braun  has  evolved  a  syntonic  system  in 
which  he  eliminates  the  earth  as  a  portion  of  the 
apparatus,  but  the  effective  distance  is  not  great. 
Professor  Slaby  has  developed  a  tuned  system 
with   which  he   received  two  messages  simul- 


taneously over  the  same  wire,  before  the  German 
Emperor ;  Mr.  Stone  has  had  some  fifteen 
patents  issued  to  him  for  a  resonance  system  of 
telegraphy,  and  Professor  Fessenden  has  at- 
tacked the  problem  afresh  by  combining  elec- 
trical resonance  with  acoustic  resonance  ;  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Marconi  has  given  his  best  thought 
and  a  large  measure  of  his  time  to  the  riddle 
of  syntonization.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assert 
that  within  the  year  communications  will  be 
flashed  cablelessly  across,  not  only  the  Atlantic 
but  th§  Pacific  Ocean,  connecting  all  our  newly 
acquired  possessions  in  the  far  East  with  a  sys- 
tem of  transmission  that  is  at  once  indestruc- 
tible by  the  elements  of  nature  or  by  the  design 
of  man,  for  the  connecting  medium  is  as  endur- 
able as  time  itself,  and  with  the  perfected  method 
there  will  be  not  the  slightest  fear  of  tapping  a 
message,  for  secrecy  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  ether,  and  messages  will  be  transmitted 
between  any  two  of  a  thousand  stations  without 
conflict  or  confusion. 
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WHEN  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  gave  its  famous  banquet  to 
Marconi,  last  year,  in  New  York,  to  celebrate 
his  jumping  the  letter  "  S  "  across  the  Atlantic 
through  the  tenuous  ether,  one  of  the  amusing 
incidents  of  that  memorable  night  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  G.  Ward,  the 
well-known  cable  manager,  who  apologized 
*  gracefully  for  his  involuntary  absence  because 
he  was  out  in  California  planning  for  the  work 
on  the  Mackay  Pacific  cable.  This  touched  the 
sense  of  humor  of  the  members  quite  keenly, 
for  mankind  always  delights  in  antithesis.  At 
such  a  moment,  when  all  the  world  was  ringing 
with  the  news  of  an  achievement  that  should 
abolish  cables,  there  was  a  striking  dramatic 
effect  in  this  reminder  that  the  greatest  cable 
enterprises  ever  known  were  nevertheless  being 
pushed  steadfastly  to  completion. 

Some  of  the  older  readers  of  this  Review  will 
remember  that  just  as  the  transcontinental  land 
lines  of  Collins  westward  across  our  Oregonian 
and  Alaskan  territories,  and  thence  via  Bering 
Straits  through  Siberia,  were  nearly  finished, 
establishing  telegraphic  communication  between 
Europe  and  America,  the  success  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  was  finally  attained.  On  the  instant, 
the   great  Western  Union  scheme  and  invest- 


ment fell  in  failure.  Virtually  uU  traces  of  the 
aerial  line  have  now  disappeared,  save  where  a 
wandering  Indian  still  gleans  some  of  the  aban- 
doned wire  for  his  snares  of  fish  or  wild  beast. 
Even  if  there  were  not  this  historical  parallel  so 
full  of  grim  significance,  a  doubt  might  natu- 
rally arise  whether  any  ocean  cables  are  longer 
necessary  in  the  swift  exchange  of  cosmic  intel- 
telligence,  for  during  the  past  year  Mr.  Marconi 
has  gone  further  yet,  and  has  sent  and  received 
streams  of  messages  across  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea. 

But,  weighing  all  the  technical  and  financial 
pros  and  cons,  the  men  who  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  cables  have  decided  that  there  will 
be,  for  an  indefinitely  protracted  period,  a  call 
for  their  service.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  an  addition  to  the  number  of  cables  in  the 
Atlantic  to  Europe  ;•  and  meantime  an  American- 
made  cable  six  hundred  miles  in  length  has  re- 
cently been  laid  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  this 
would  imply  a  belief  that  however  great  Mr. 
Marconi's  triumphs  may  become,  room  in  abun- 
dance will  still  be  left  for  the  submarine  cable. 
If  that  be  true  of  the  narrower  seas,  then  it  has 
vastly  more  pertinence  in  regard  to  the  magnifi- 
cent distances  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  now  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  international  movements, 
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where  Americana  and  English- 
n  generoua  but  accentuated  rival- 
ry over  cable  matters. 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  first 
submarine  cable  for  conmurcial  use  was  laid  in 
the  Straits  of  Dover  ;  but  all  the  work  since 
1851  in  reticulating  the  ocean  beds  with  'JOO,- 
000  miles  of  cable  has  been  a  training  for  tlie 
severer  problems  of  the  Pacific,  a  deeper  body 
of  water,  with  lon- 
ger spans  than  any 
previously  encoun- 
tered. All  the 
other  1,750  cables, 
little  and  big,  have 
afforded  lessons  of 
value  for  this,  the 
boldest  undertak- 
ing of  the  kind. 
As  usually  hap- 
pens, the  Pacific  no 
sooner  has  one 
cable  stretching 
from  Asian  to 
North  American 
shores  than  it  be- 
comes posaesaed  of 
two.  Apparently, 
nature  abhors  a 
monopoly    no    less 


than  it  does'a  vacuum.  While  thet27.'>,000,000 
invested  in  submarine  cables  pays  very  well  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  fii-st  the 
two  Asian -American  cables  can  earn  much  profit. 
That,  however,  is  not  directly  the  question.  When 
Dewey  cut  the  cable  in  Manila  Bay,  he  decided 
for  the  United  States  the  point  that  at  least  one 
Pacific  cable  must  land  on  our  shores. 

The  British  Pacific  cable  ie  already  laid  and 
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virtually  in  operation.  Its  terminals  all  lie  within 
the  dominions  of  King  Edward,  so  that  now 
England's  cables  encircle  the  earth,  and  can, 
without  hindrance  or  knowledge  of  Slav,  Goth, 
or  Hun,  advise  John  Bull  that  his  drums  are  still 
beating  beyond  the  Roman  pale.  Of  old  it  was 
said  of  the  traveler  that  he  dragged  at  each  re- 
move a  lengthening  chain  ;  but  nowadays  the 
Englishman  has  to  add,  as  his  empire  grows, 
but  a  link  or  two  in  his  cables.  What  if  the 
distances  are  immense  !  Engineering  feats  lose 
their  difficulty  in  times  when  projects  three 
miles  up  in  the  ambient  air  compete  with  enter- 
prises three  miles  down  in  globigerina  ooze  of 
ocean  floor.  From  Vancouver  to  Fanning  Isl- 
and is  3/240  nautical  miles ;  Fanning  Island  to 
Fiji,  2,093  miles  ;  Fiji  to  Norfolk  Island,  961 
miles  ;  Norfolk  Island  to  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
834  miles  ;  and  to  New  Zealand,  537  miles.  And 
there  you  are  ;  for  Australia,  reaching  out  to 
China,  India,  South  Africa,  Egypt,  and  England, 
has  already  her  lines  of  deep-sea  communication 
set  up.  In  reality,  England  has  alternative 
routes  all  the  way  around  now  ;  and  when  our 
cable  is  in  operation  she  will  have  one  more, 
just  so  long  as  blessed  peace  shall  exist  between 
the  two  great  kindred  civilizing  countries.  For 
the  construction  of  the  deep  section  from  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  a  specially  heavy 
cable  has  been  necessary,  the  copper  conductor 
being  not  less  than  600  pounds  to  the  knot,  giv- 
ing an  electrical  "  resistance  "  of  about  two  ohms 
to  the  nautical  mile.  The  copper  alone  in  that 
skipping-rope  for  mermaids  attains  a  weight  of 
about  one  thousand  short  tons, — no  slight  mass 
to  sling  across  4,000  statute  miles  in  2,700 
fathoms  of  surging  wave.  Some  pieces  at  the 
shore  end  run  to  a. weight  of  2 1  tons  to  the  mile, 
and  at  least  twelve  different  types  of  cable  are 
strung  along  the  whole  route.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  by  way  of  technique,  also,  that  the  copper 
core  is  one  large  central  wire  overlaid  by  four 
flat  strips  applied  spirally,  yielding  better  results 
than  the  conventional  stranded,  cylindrical  form. 
Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked  when  Eng- 
land is  discussing  with  her  colonies  a  share  of 
burdens  is  that  in  this  case  British  North  Amer- 
ica assumes  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  in  set- 
tling the  bills,  Australasia  33  per  cent.,  and 
Great  Britain  28  per  cent. 

While,  thus  aided  and  subsidized  from  public 
funds,  the  British  Pacific  line  is  now  a  ''  cable 
in  being,"  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable,  thanks 
to  the  courage  and  stout  purse  of  the  late  John 
W.  Mackay,  is  wholly  self-supporting.  This  is 
something  so  thoroughly  Yankee  in  essence  and 
spirit  that  every  true  American  ought  to  feel 
proud  of  it,  despite  the  excellent  reasons  advanced 


for  a  cable  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  govern- 
ment or  a  cable  heavily  subsidized,  like  a  callow  in- 
fant industry.  At  the  present  moment,  Clarence 
Mackay  and  his  associate,  George  Gray  Ward, 
are  committed  to  the  enormous  task  of  laying 
10,000  nautical  miles  of  cable,  and  have  already 
finished  up  brilliantly  the  first  span  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  2,412  nautical  miles,  at 
a  cost  not  far  short  of  $2,500,000.  Next  come 
the  sections  to  Manila  from  Honolulu,  5,800 
miles,  touching  at  Guam  and  Midway  Island, 
the  latter  point  being  actually  erected  into  a 
brand-new  little  American  colony,  where  the 
marooned  staff  can  only  mitigate  their  exile  by 
a  daily  chat  over  the  wire.  From  Manila,  the 
Commercial  Cable  will  then  strike  northward  to 
Shanghai,  giving  us  direct  access  to  all  the  far 
East.  Mr.  Ward,  who  ought  to  know,  promises 
that  when  this  system,  more  than  three  times  as 
long  as  any  Atlantic  cable,  is  ready  he  will  dis- 
count Puck's  forty-minute  prophecy  by  putting 
a  message  around  this  old  globe  of  ours  in  ten 
minutes  by  the  clock. 

In  its  contract,  signed  with  President  Roose 
velt,  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  asks  and  re 
ceives  no  favors,  no  exclusive  franchise  or  con 
cession  ;  promises  to  employ  only  Americans 
will  operate  independently  of  foreign  companies  ; 
and  is  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  country  in 
time  of  war.  As  on  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Mackay's 
competition  brought  low  rates  and  higher  effi. 
ciency,  so  in  the  Pacific  the  rate  from  the  Gold- 
en Gate  to  China  will  be  cut  down  to  one  dol- 
lar a  word.  To  Honolulu  it  is  only  fifty  cents, 
and  will  be  but  thirty -five  cents  two  years  hence. 
A  speed  of  transmission  to  Luzon  is  guaranteed 
of  twenty-five  words  per  minute.  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  regret,  and  that  is  the  purchase  of 
the  cable  abroad.  Although  the  United  States 
now  manufactures  $25,000,000  worth  of  insu- 
lated wires  and  cables  annually,  or  perhaps  as 
much  as  all  Europe  in  the  same  classes  of  ma- 
terial, that  amount  does  not  include  very  much 
deep-sea  cable.  But  we  shall  surely  change  that 
some  day  by  the  superior  cheapness  and  quality 
of  the  American  product. 

When  Morse  had  painfully  finished  his  first 
telegraph  line,  young  Miss  Ellsworth  sent  over 
it  that  beautiful  initial  message,  "What  hath 
God  wrought  I  "  At  San  Francisco,  last  Christ- 
mastide,  little  Miss  Gage,  the  governor's  daugh- 
ter, in  sight  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  city, 
christened  the  land  splice  of  the  new  cable  which 
means  so  much  to  the  peoples  facing  across  the 
western  waters.  Thus  John  W.  Mackay  com- 
pletes nobly,  for  coming  generations  along  the 
Pacific,  the  grand  task  begun  by  that  other  typ- 
ically great  American,  Cyrus  W.  Field. 


(The  bituminous  areas  In  Montejia  and  Wyoming  may  be  greatly  extended  by  (nrther  dlBcoverlos.) 
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"  'T'HERE  is  more  coal  in  Montana  and  "Wy- 
•L  oming  than  in  Penney Ivania."  This 
statement,  made  some  time  ago  by  a  geologist 
whoBe  opinion  is  highly  respected  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  which  he  spoke  inti- 
mate, seems  hardly  credible.  If  well  founded, 
the  assertion  should  command  wide  attention. 
Recent  research  and  development  have  partially 
opened  the  Western  coat  fields,  and  something 
of  their  worth  is  positively  known.  Our  oon- 
'ception  of  the  fuel  wealth  of  the  Northwest 
is  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  population, 
and  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  the 
two.  In  the  words  of  the  twenty-second  annual 
report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
(page  427),  "the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  various  coal  fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  essentially  the  history  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  region,  which  has  no  parallel  else- 
where in  the  United  States." 

The  census  returns  for  the  States  in  question 
are  instructive  : 
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The  development  of  mines  and  smelters 
created  the  first  great,  imperative  demand  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  coal.  The  price  of  coke 
delivered  in  Montana  from  the  Eastern  fields  was 
high.  Investigation  presently  revealed,  near  at 
hand,  a  good  coking  coal, — in  the  Cinnabar 
field,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Yellowstone 
National  Fark  ;  in  the  Belt  field,  which  extends 
across  the  northern  part  of  Montana  for  125 
miles  and  furnishes  coal  for  the  Belt  coke  ovens; 
and  elsewhere.  The  railroads  followed  with  a 
vigorous  demand  for  high-grade  fuel,  and  the 
large  mines  of  the  Great  Northern  were  opened 
at  Sand  Coulee,  Mont. ;  those  at  Red  Lodge  by 
the  Northern  Pacific ;  while  the  Duion  Pacific 
took  190,000  tons  from  its  mines  at  Carbon,  in 
Wyoming,  in  the  single  year  of  1900,  Great  as 
the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years  has  been,  the 
best-informed  person  has  as  yet  but  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  North- 
west. The  studies  of  the  United  States  (5eo- 
logical  Survey  (twenty-second  annual  report, 
Part  III.),  and  the  State  surveys  of  North 
Dakota  (second  biennial  report)  and  Washing- 
ton (1901),  have  greatly  extended  our  knowl- 
edge, but  it  must  remain  incomplete  till  a 
numerous  population  and  vigorous  industrial 
life  justify  thorough  prospecting  over  the  six 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  embraced  within 
their  boundaries. 
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All  of  the  Western  coal  fields  are  much  younger 
than  those  in  the  Eastern  and  central  States. 
The  great  earth-folds  which  erosion  has  cut  into 
the  ragged  peaks  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Coast 
Range  lifted  up  part  of  an  extensive  area  covered 
with  Cretaceous  strata,  till  to-day  they  are  high 
on  the  mountain-sides.  Toward  the  east,  the 
effect  of  the  folding  grew  less,  and  the  Creta 
ceous  beds  of  North  Dakota  were  left  undis- 
turbed. Though  some  coal  is  found  lower  in 
the  geologic  series,  most  of  the  beds  in  the 
Rockies  and  on  the  plains  are  confined  to  the 
Laramie,  a  late  stage  of  the  Cretaceous.  The 
coal  on  the  Pacific  coast  belongs  to  the  Eocene 
stage  of  the  following  Tertiary  period.  The 
effect  of  the  uplift  on  the  quality  of  the  coal 
was  noteworthy.  Subjected  to  tremendous 
pressure  during  the  process  of  mountain-mak- 
ing, and  exposed  here  and  there  by  deep 
gashes  cut  in  the  mountain-slopes  by  torrents, 
opportunity  was  offered  for  the  formation 
and  escape  of  the  gases  which  form  by  a 
process  of  dry  distillation  in  buried  wood 
when  protected  from  atmospheric  decay,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  percentage  of  fixed 
carbon  became  higher  than  in  the  coal  fields 
of  the  plains.  Coal  that  is  lignite  in  North 
Dakota  passes  into  the  semi-bituminous  and 
often  into  true  bituminous  coal  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  known  that  cpal-bearing  strata  are  present 


over  92,030  square  miles,  distributed  as  follows 
among  the  States  : 
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This  area  is  ten  times  that  of  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  not 
prove  universally  productive,  but  the  proportion 
that  will  some  time  justify  mining  is  probably 
as  high  as  that  in  any  Eastern  State. 

QUALITY    OF   THE    COAL. 

Typical  anthracite  does  not  exist,  so  far  as 
known,  in  the  States  of  the  Northwest,  though, 
on  the  south,  Colorado  possesses  an  anthracite 
area  of  eight  or  ten  square  miles.  The  bitumi- 
nous and  semi-bituminous  series  cover  21,000 
square  miles  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
1,500  miles  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Mon- 
tana's lignite  area  includes  25,000  square  miles, 
while  of  coal  of  this  grade  Wyoming  has  9,000 
square  miles  ;  South  Dakota,  4,500  square  miles, 
and  North  Dakota,  31,500  square  miles. 

Careful  tests  have  been  made  which  compare 
these  coals  with  the  standard  coal  from  the 
Youghiogheny  region  of  Pennsylvania. 


PRACTICAL  TBBTB  OT  THB  COALS  OT  THE  N0RTHWB8T. 
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Similar  tests  of  coal  from  a  number  of  other 
localities  show  that  those  cited  above  represent 
fairly  the  quality  of  the  three  varieties  of  coal 
as  they  commonly  exist  throughout  the  North- 
west. The  bituminous  coals  are  but  little  in- 
ferior to  the  best  coal  of  the  same  sort  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Gas  coals  are  found  among  them, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  coals  exhibit  ad- 
mirable coking  characteristics.  The  semi-bitu- 
minous and  lignite  coal  from  the  mountains 
equals  the  best  Illinois  and  Iowa  product,  while 


the  lignite  of  the  plains,  when  burned  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  comes  from  the  mine, 
has  a  fuel  value  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  coals  of  the  middle  West. 

The  output  of  the  Western  States  for  1901 
was  as  follows  : 

Wyoming 4,485,374 

Washington 8,678,217 

Montana 1,896,081 

North  Dakota 166,601 

Oregon • 69,011 
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THICKNESS   AND    NCMBKR   OF    BEDS. 

In  the  Ham's  Fork  field,  Montana,  which  sup- 
plies coal  for  the  mines  and  smelters  at  Butte  and 
Anaconda,  two  productive  horizons  have  been 
recognized, — the  lower,  in  the  Dakota  or  Benton 
formations,  containing  bituminous  coal,  and  the 
upper,  in  the  Laramie,  with  high-grade  lignite. 
The  lower  horizon  has  five  beds  of  workable 
thickness,  varying  from  5  to  18  feet.  The  upper 
has  at  least  five  beds,  ranging  in  thickness  from 
4  to  22  feet,  and  one  which  attains  a  thickness  of 
86  feet.  This  is  exceptional,  but  beds  from  10 
to  20  feet  thick  are  common  in  the  mountains. 

The  lignite  beds  on  the  plains  of  North  Da- 
kota and  Montana,  perhaps,  reach  their  masimum 
thickness  at  40  feet.  A  bed  of  this  thickness, 
outcropping  on  the  surface  near  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River,  was  carefully  measured  during  the 
past  summer.  Beds  15  feet  thick  are  not  un- 
common. Wells  at  Dickinson  and  Medora  which 
reach  a  depth  of  900  feet  passed  through  60  feet 
of  lignite,  the  thickest  seam  being  22  feet.  A 
bed  of  solid  coal  25  feet  thick  outcrops  on  the 
side  of  Sentinel  Butte.  The  gaudily  colored 
clay  bluffs  which  rise  200  feet  above  the  Little 
Missouri  are  broken  by  four  and  five  black  bands 
of  workable  lignite. 

THE   PtITUKE   OF   THE   COAL   DEPOSITS. 

The  production  of  metals  in  the  Northwest  is 
intimately  connected  with  its  production  of 
coal.     Both  are  cause  and  both  are  effect.     The 


demand  of  the  smelters  for  coke  is  imperative, 
and  die  dependence  of  the  mining  industry  on 
local  smelters  is  complete.  The  production  of 
ores  in  the  Northwest  has  only  begun.  In  ten 
years,  Montana  will  be  a  great  iron -producing 
center.  Hardly  more  than  ten  years  will  be 
needed  to  develop  the  iron  ores  of  Washington. 
Unlike  gold,  or  even  copper,  the  distance  that 
raw  iron  can  be  economically  shipped  by  rail- 
road is  limited.  Near  the  places  where  it  is 
produced,  it  must  be  wrought  into  rails,  car 
wheels,  and  cutlery.  The  recent  movement 
toward  developing  the  iron  ores  of  the  North- 
west means  more  for  the  development  of  the 
country  than  the  rapid  growth  of  ito  mines  of 
precious  metals.  It  means  diversified  manufac- 
turing, and  here  again  the  abundance  of  cheap 
fuel  plays  an  important  part.  All  that  Penn- 
sylvania is,  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  Montana  : 
and  all  that  New  York  stands  for  in  the  way  of 
fruit,  manufacturing,  and  commerce,  one  may 
prophesy  for  Washington.  With  the  North- 
west an  iron -producing  center,  yards  at  Puget 
Sound  to  rival  those  of  the  East  in  constructing 
ships  for  the  still  embryonic  Oriental  trade  are 
a  natural  consequence. 

The  vigorous  efforts  to  develop  the  trans- 
continental trade  over  the  northern  roads  will 
be  another  factor  in  stimulating  the  coal-mining 
industry  of  the  Northwest.  The  opening  of  the 
isthmian  canal  will  doubtless  be  a  disturbing  fac- 
tor for  a  time,  and  goods  destined  for  the  East 
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will  reach  New  York  by  water.  The  middle 
West,  however,  no  longer  finds  that  an  Eastern 
customs  mark  aids  the  selling  of  goods,  and  Chi- 
cago houses  are  importing  directly  from  Japan. 
The  growth  of  the  inland  trade  will  ultimately 
make  amends  for  the  loss  of  through  Eastern 
traffic. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    LIGNITE    OF   THE    PLAINS. 

Ten  .years  ago,  the  lignite  deposits  that  under- 
lie 31,500  square  miles  in  North  Dakota,  25,000 
square  miles  in  Montana,  and  smaller  though 
extensive  areas  in  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota, 
were  considered  almost  worthless.  To-day,  one 
can  hear  from  both  merchant  and  farmer,  every- 
where over  these  plains,  that  ^'  the  lignite  is  the 
salvation  of  this  region." 

Lignite  is  the  Braunkohlen  of  the  Germans, 
and  that  of  the  Northwest  has  a  higher 
fuel  value  than  the  European  varieties.  The 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon  ranges  from  40  to  60, 
with  an  average,  as  shown  by  eighty  analyses, 
of  51,  or  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the  German 
lignite,  and  fully  as  high  as  the  bituminous  coal 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Its  content  of  moisture 
is  32  per  cent.,  and  out  of  this  fact  arise  the  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  its  use.  On  drying,  the 
lignite  "  slacks  "  or  crumbles,  but  loses  nothing 
of  its  fuel  value  in  consequence  if  proper  appli- 
ances for  burning  fine  coal  are  used.  Slacking 
does  not  take  place  rapidly  ;  and  in  summer, 
lignite  that  has  been  exposed  in  heaps  to  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions  for  eight  or  ten  weeks 
may  be  burned  on  ordinary  grates  with  little 
loss.  During  the  winter  months,  the  "  green  " 
coal  shows  no  tendency  to  crumble.  If  the  lig- 
nite is  dried  before  burning,  the  energy  required 
to  volatilize  the  contained  moisture  is  saved. 
Devices  are  already  in  use  which  burn  the  fine 
lignite  successfully.  In  Germany,  where  great 
quantities  of  lignite  are  used,  it  is  dried  and 
briquetted.  By  this  process,  the  percentage  of 
fixed  carbon  is  raised  and  the  fuel  value  of  the 
lignite  materially  increased.  Pressed  into  firm 
blocks  of  convenient  size,  and  free  from  dust, 
the  lignite  briquette  is  a  popular  fuel.  On  ac 
count  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Northwest,  no 
refinements  have  been  attempted  in  the  lignite 
trade. 

During  the  winter  of  1902-03,  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  "  green  "  lignite,  as  the  coal 
directly  from  the  mine  is  styled,  will  be  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $1 .30  at  the  mine.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  North  Dakota,  the  users 
of  lignite  save  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  Eastern  coal.  The  field  that  the  lignite 
reaches  includes  all  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota  as  far  east  as  St.  Paul.     Had  the 


capacity  of  the  mines  been  doubled  during  the 
present  winter,  all  of  the  output  could  have  been 
sold  without  reduction  of  price.  Mine  equip- 
ment that  is  now  nearly  complete  indicates  for 
next  year  an  output  that  will  be  valued  at  nearly 
a  million  dollars.  This  mealis  that  within  a  very 
few  years  North  Dakota  will  supply  her  own 
fuel  and  that  of  the  neighboring  States  on  the 
east. 

Throughout  the  country  north  and  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
the  settler  need  go  but  a  few  miles  from  his 
ranch  to  a  lignite  bank.  At  hundreds  of  points 
he  strips,  off  the  dirt  with  plow  and  scraper, 
helps  himself  to  tons  of  fuel,  and  pays  no  one. 
Very  often  the  lignite  outcrops  on  his  own  land, 
and  at  times  in  his  own  door-yard.  This  cheap 
and  abundant  fuel  has  been  one  of  the  main 
stimuli  that  have  led  to  the  recent  rapid  settling 
of  western  North  Dakota.  The  broad  strip  of 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  lands  have  been  nearly 
disposed  of  during  the  last  two  years  to  settlers 
who  come  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 
Each  new-comer  is  given  a  free  homestead  and 
buys  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  railroad 
land.  The  great  free  grazing  lands  are  nearly 
gone,  but  the  cattle  industry  in  the  same  territory 
is  increasing.  With  better  care,  the  range  for 
a  steer,  which  was  once  estimated/  at  twenty - 
five  acres,  has  been  reduced  to  ten,  and  will  be 
brought  lower. 

The  real  worth  of  western  Dakota  and  east- 
em  Montana  will  be  brought  out  only  by  irri- 
gation ;  and  irrigation  in  this  area  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  coal  that  it  contains.  With  an 
average  rainfall  of  seventeen  inches,  irregularly 
distributed  from  year  to  year,  the  natural  pre- 
cipitation cannot  be  depended  on  to  insure 
annual  crops.  Certain  years  are  abundantly 
productive,  but  the  element  of  uncertainty  must 
be  eliminated  before  extensive  farming  will  be 
justified.  On  account  of  the  low  gradients  of  the 
streams,  lateral  irrigating  trenches  are  seldom 
practical,  while  large  reservoir  sites  are  rare. 
The  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with  streams, 
however,  which  are  filled  with  water  when  irri- 
gation is  most  needed  ;  while  good  wells  may  be 
secured  everywhere  with  little  effort.  With 
cheap  lignite,  it  is  possible  to  pump  the  water 
from  streams  and  wells  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
irrigate  la?ge  tracts.  An  ordinary  farm  engine, 
and  a  centrifugal  pump  which  costs  two  hundred 
dollars,  are  sufficient  equipment  to  irrigate  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  when  the  lift  is  only 
twenty-five  feet.  In  California,  where  pumping 
in  connection  with  irrigation  is  popular,  and 
crude  oil  is  a  common  fuel,  the  economy  of  the 
method  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
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There  will  doubtleae  be  disappointments  and 
setbacks  in  connection  with  this  territory.  As- 
flured  by  land  agents  and  by  abundant  crops 
that  they  have  themselves  seen  in  favored  years, 
the  new-comers  are  attempting  "straight"  farm- 
ing, believing  that  previous  failures  were  due  to 
a  lack  of  proper  cultivation.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, a  prosperous  region,  where  diversified 
farming,  with  stock-raising  and  dairying,  are 
carried  on,  will  be  evolved  from  this  portion  of 
the  great  range  country  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Conditions  like  these  in  the  States  continue  to 
the  north  for  two  hundred  miles,  into  Manitoba 


and  Assiniboia.  South  of  the  region  under  con- 
sideration lies  Colorado,  with  coal  estimated  at 
33,897,000,000  tons,  an  estimate  regarded  as  con- 
servative by  those  best  informed. 

The  West  cannot  duplicate  Pennsylvania's 
wonderful  deposit  of  anthracite.  Aside  from 
this,  however,  there  is  no  Eastern  State  richer  in 
coal  than  Montana  or  "Wyoming.  A  wise  na- 
tional policy  is  building  up  great  forest  reserves 
in  these  States.  Agricultural  prospects  are 
promising.  Their  greatest  need  is  of  homes 
and  laborers,  and  these  deficiencies  each  year  is 
making  baste  to  supply. 


(The  hooMi  in  the  foregroand  belongs  to  i 
with  hlB  (amily  took  homestead  land 
and  he  il  now  worth  fiaOOO.) 


IRELAND'S   EMANCIPATION. 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


TWO  of  the  greatest  evanta  in  the  history  of 
the  British  nation  are  now  near  at  hand,  and 
yet  they  have  attracted  ao  little  attention  from 
press  and  public  that  only  a  small  number  of 
people  are  aware  of  their  imminence.  These 
two  events,  taken  together,  will  amount  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  Ireland.  The  ]rish 
question  has  run  so  long  unsolved,  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  bitterness  and  contention,  has 


stirred  such  fierce  and  apparently  implacable 
animosities,  that  most  observers  have  settled 
down  to  a  state  of  mind  concerning  it  which 
may  fairly  be  described  as  utter  and  chronic 
hopelessness.  The  news  that  a  settlement  is  now 
within  sight. — that  finally  an  end  is  to  be  put  to 
the  centuries-old  story  of  repression,  struggle, 
agitation,  conspiracy,  crime,  coercion,  suffering, 
—does  seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true.     But  I 
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have  most  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
is  not  only  good  news,  but  news  wholly  war- 
ranted by  the  conditions  and  the  probabilities. 
I  have  but  recently  returned  from  an  investiga. 
tion  of  this  subject  in  England  and  Ireland, 
undertaken  for  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  news- 
paper. The  only  instructions  given  me  by  the 
editor  of  that  paper  were  to  learn  the  truth  and 
print  it.  I  undertook  my  task  with  a  feeling 
that  I  was  to  inquire  into  and  write  upon  a  con- 
troversy almost  as  old  as  the  green  hills  of  Ire- 
land, which  would  be  a  burning  question  in  the 
politics  of  the  British  Empire  long  after  the 
present  inhabitants  of  those  hills  had  been  gath- 
ered to  their  fathers.  To  my  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, I  found,  instead,  that  a  settlement  is  fast 
approaching  ;  that  the  foundations  are  already 
laid  ;  that  the  superstructure  of  the  great  edifice 
of  reform  is  even  now  being  carefully  put  to- 
gether by  practical  statesmen,  and  that  within  a 
few  weeks  all  the  world  will  be  taken  into  confi- 
dence as  to  the  first  part  of  the  work,  the  second 
part  to  be  ready  within  a  year  or  two  after  the 
first  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 

In  other  words,  British  statesmanship  is  now 
preparing  to  give  Ireland  these  two  great  boons  : 

1.  Land  reform,  to  consist  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  landlordism  throughout  the  island 
and  the  turning  of  the  soil  over  to  the  individual 
ownership  of  the  men  who  live  upon  it,  till  it, 
love  it,  and  who,  through  the  centuries  since 
they  were  dispossessed  of  it,  have  clung  to  the 
tradition  that  it  is  rightfully  theirs. 

2.  Political  reform,  to  consist  of  some  form 
of  home  rule  within  the  empire,  an  arrangement 
by  which  purely  Irish  legislation  will  be  placed 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  people,  and  which  will,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
Irish  people  to  a  national  entity. 

TO    MAKE   A    NEW    IRELAND. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  of 
these  revolutionary  changes  is  not  far  distant. 
In  fact,  during  the  month  of  February,  this  year, 
the  Balfour  ministry  has  promised  to  introduce 
in  Parliament  a  bill  dealing  with  the  land  ques- 
tion in  Ireland.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
bill  will  provide  for  a  complete,  a  final,  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  the  land.  It  will  be  a 
great  measure  in  every  sense.  Its  economic, 
social,  and  political  effects  will  be  momentous. 
In  the  opinion  of  every  competent  observer  and 
student,  it  will  make  a  new  Ireland.  It  is,  in 
effect,  a  great  measure  of  government  paternal- 
ism, or  of  state  socialism  ;  for  it  is  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state,  with  the  power  and  funds 
of  the  state,   to  work  a  wholesale   change   of 


ownership  of  the  agricultural  lands  throughout 
an  island  as  large  as  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
having  a  population  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  credit  of  the  state  is 
to  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  about  £100,000,- 
000  in  effecting  the  transfer,  and  the  state  will 
undertake  to  pay  a  bonus  amounting  to  probably 
£800,000  or  £900,000  a  year  for  half  a  century 
in  harmonizing  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  landlords  who  are  to  sell  and  the 
tenants  who  are  to  buy.  Thus,  the  state  is  to  be 
much  more  than  "the  honest  broker"  in  the 
transaction  ;  it  is  to  arrange  and  finance  the  deal, 
but,  instead  of  taking  out  its  commission  or  profit, 
is  to  incur  a  nominal  cost  to  its  treasury  of 
$4,000,000  or  more  a  year  for  the  sake  of  putting 
the  bargain  through  satisfactorily  to  both  the 
great  parties  at  interest.  That  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous undertaking,  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  ; 
to  fully  realize  the  scope  of  the  project,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  to  extinguish  the  fee- 
simple  of  virtually  all  the  landlords  in  Ireland 
and  enable  their  400,000  tenants  to  become 
owners  of  the  soil  for  which  they  and  their  ances- 
tors have  paid  rentals  throughout  the  centuries. 
That  this  measure  is  to  become  law  during  the 
present  year,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  way  the  Balfour  minis- 
try proposes  to  take  up  the  question  of  home  rule 
and  dispose  of  it  in  a  way  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 


"THE    UNITY   OP   THE    EMPIRE. 
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It  is  well  to  understand  at  the  outset  that  the 
statesmen  who  have  this  project  in  hand  are 
actuated  very  little  by  any  sentimental  desire  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injustices  committed  by 
their  predecessors  many  generations  ago.  They 
are  not  proceeding  upon  sentiment  at  all,  and 
ethical  or  altruistic  considerations  have  small 
weight  in  their  calculations.  What  they  do 
wish,  above  all  things,  is  to  strengthen  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Recent  events  have  taught  them 
that  the  empire  needs  strengthening.  The  weak- 
est link  in  the  imperial  chain  to-day  is  Ireland. 
Nominally  a  member  of  the  union,  Ireland  is  in 
essence  and  spirit  alien.  It  is  not  loyal  to  the 
empire,  is  not  even  friendly  ;  and  practical  Eng- 
lish statesmen  no  longer  delude  themselves  with 
the  fiction  that  it  is,  or  that  the  attitude  of  Ire- 
land may  prudently  be  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  For  a  hundred  years,  British  leaders 
have  refused  even  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  giving  Ireland  home  rule,  upon  the  ground 
that  they  would  not  take  the  risk  of  having 
"  the  unity  of  the  empire  "  destroyed.  At  last 
they  are  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  unity,  and  that  there  never  can 
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be  unity  under  present  conditions.  Ireland  is  a 
conquered  country  which  refuses  to  be  con- 
quered, and  which  can  never  be  conquered.  The 
people  have  been  in  a  state  of  "  suppressed  revo- 
lution "  for  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and 
will  be  in  such  a  state,  in  all  probability,  for 
three  or  four  hundred  years  longer  if  their 
wrongs  are  not  sooner  righted.  It  has  taken  the 
leaders  of  British  public  opinion  a  long  time  to 
discover  that  there  is  just  one  way  in  which  the 
unity  of  the  empire  can  be  secured,  and  that  is 
by  removing  the  cause  of  the  discontent, — by 
undoing  the  wretched  work  of  the  conquest. 

THE  SUBLIME  FAITH  OF  A  PEOPLE. 

To  go  back  to  the  conquest  looks  like  an  ex- 
cursion into  ancient  history,  but  one  must 
glance  rapidly  at  the  Ireland  of  the  past  in 
order  to  understand  the  Ireland  of  the  present. 
We  must  remember  that  the  conquerors  found 
in  Ireland  one  land  system,  and  that  they  set  up 
another.  The  one  they  found  was  tribal  owner- 
ship, in  which  individual  rights  were  recog- 
nized. The  one  they  set  up  was  a  system  of 
great  plantations  or  estates.  Virtually  all  of 
the  lands  in  the  country  were  confiscated  and 
parceled  out  among  favorites, — generals,  sol- 
diers, adventurers.  To  this  system  the'  people 
of  Ireland  have  never  been  reconciled.  At  its 
door  they  lay  all  the  blame  for  their  failure  to 
participate  in  the  prosperity  which  has  come  to 
other  menibers  of  the  British  union.  They  have 
never  ceased  to  cherish  the  tradition  which  has 
come  down  to  them  through  the  centuries  from 
the  days  of  tanistry,  or  tribal  ownership,  that 
the  land  belongs. to  the  people.  Through  all 
the  changes  of  time, — the  plots  and  insurrec- 
tions, the  struggles  and  the  repression,  the  fam- 
ine and  the  great  migration, — the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  have  held  fast  to  this  faith.  To  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  history  of 
peoples  than  the  patient  persistence  with  which 
the  Irish  have  clung  to  this  principle,— the  one 
principle  in  all  the  long  chapter  of  agitation 
that  was  founded  in  moral  truth,  and  which  de- 
served to  live  and  triumph. 

When  the  practical  statesmen  of  to-day  take 
up  the  problem  of  Ireland  and  seek  its  solution, 
they  are  compelled  to  give  consideration  to  the 
historical  view.  They  find  that  the  land  system 
which  the  conquerors  imposed  upon  Ireland  has 
been  a  failure,  and  they  are  forced  to  inquire 
why  it  has  been  a  failure,  that  they  may  apply 
an  efficacious  remedy.  It  has  been  a  failure  be- 
cause it  was  an  unsound,  a  false  system.  Irish 
landowners,  favorites  of  the  conquerors,  or  heirs 
or  assigns  of  favorites,  have  never  been  land- 
lords in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.     That  is 


to  say,  they  were  never,  except  in  rare  instances, 
the  conservators  of  their  estates.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous misfortune  for  all  concerned  that  the 
system  which  the  English  imposed  upon  the 
country  did  not  require  the  landowners  to  nur- 
ture, improve,  and  develop  their  lands.  They 
simply  let  tracts  to  tillers,  and  the  occupiers 
made  all  the  improvements — built  or  repaired 
the  huts  or  houses,  dug  the  drains,  reclaimed  the 
bogs,  constructed  the  fences.  All  that  was  done 
upon  or  for  the  land  they  did.  The  owner  had 
no  improvements  to  make.  He  had  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  land  beyond  the  collection  of  his 
rents  and  the  payment  of  his  taxes.  He  was  not 
required  to  put  anything  back  upon  the  land. 
His  only  aim  was  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  it,  and  do  nothing  for  it  in  return.  Un- 
like landlords  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
they  were  mere  rent-chargers,  not  landlords,  or 
lords  and  managers  of  the  estates  which  fortune 
had  placed  in  their  keeping. 

THE   BLIGHT   OF   AN   ENDLESS   TRIBUTE. 

Fundamentally  bad  as  this  system  was,  the 
Irish  landlords  habitually  and  generally  made 
it  as  much  worse  as  they  could.  For  centuries 
they  were  a  sporting,  drinking,  gambling  lot. 
Energies  which  should  have  been  employed  in 
practical  management  of  their  estates  wero 
thrown  into  the  seeking  of  pleasure.  Many 
naturally  lived  beyond  their  incomes,  and  were 
frequently  forced  to  two  methods  of  replenish- 
ing their  purses, — one  was  by  recourse  to  the 
money-lenders  at  high  rates  of  interest ;  the 
other  was  by  putting  up  the  rents.  The  first 
expedient  led  inevitably  to  employment  of  the 
second.  About  one-half  of  all  the  Irish  land- 
owners lived  in  England,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  did  not  reside  upon 
their  estates,  but  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  The 
bulk  of  all  the  money  wrung  from  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  the  country  was  spent  abroad.  It 
was  not  spent  upon  the  land,  and  very  little  of  it 
near  the  land,  which  had  produced  it.  Thus 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  became  that  most  terri- 
ble of  all  forms  of  conquest, — a  perpetual  tribute. 
If  the  conquerors  had  levied  upon  Ireland  an 
indemnity,  even  an  excessive  indemnity,  it 
would  have  been  merciful  in  contrast  with  that 
vhich  they  actually  did.  An  indemnity  could 
have  been  paid  off.  One,  two,  ten  generations 
might  have  been  required.  But  in  the  end  the 
debt  would  have  been  lifted.  Under  the  system 
which  was  adopted  the  debt  was  always  to  be 
paid,  and  was  never  extinguished.  The  tribute 
was  perennial.  Each  generation  paid  for  the 
land,  but  acquired  not  an  acre;  and  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  had  to  pay  for  it  again  with- 
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out  any  more  hope  of  relief  from  the  burden. 
No  more  cruel  and  destructive  system  was  ever 
devised. 

For  centuries,  landlordism  drained  agricultural 
Ireland  of  its  produce.  Every  year  15,000,000 
acres  of  productive  land,  tilled  by  five  or  six 
millions  of  people,  had  to  pay  a  tribute  averaging 
$50,000,000  a  year,  most  of  which  was  sent  out 
of  the  country.  Ireland  was  impoverished.  The 
people  could  acquire  no  surplus,  because  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  margin  of  accumu- 
lation or  savings  went  to  the  tribute-collectors. 
The  prosperity  of  any  purely  agricultural  country 
must  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  In  any  one 
year,  in  any  one  decade,  even  under  the  natural 
and  sound  system  of  individual  ownership,  the 
margin  of  surplus  must  be  small  indeed.  A 
little  is  gained  one  year,  or  by  one  generation, 
and  this  is  laid  by  as  a  foundation  for  future 
years  and  future  generations  to  build  upon.  In 
the  fullness  of  time  these  accumulations  amount 
to  solidity,  resourcefulness,  genuine  prosperity. 
In  America, — say  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  or  the  Dakotas, — we  have  seen 
how  in  one  generation,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions and  the  sound  principle  of  individual 
ownership,  the  naked  prairie  may  be  converted 
into  a  fertile,  highly  tilled,  richly  productive, 
well-improved,  and  fully  stocked  farm.  It  takes 
time,  even  in  America. 

SKIMMED  OF  THE  LAST  DROP  OF  CREAM. 

In  Ireland,  there  has  been  time  enough. 
Heaven  knows,  as  the  period  has  been  measured 
by  centuries,  not  by  generations.  But  Ireland 
has  never  had  a  chance  to  profit  normally  by 
this  natural  law  of  development.  One  genera- 
tion has  acquired  little -or  nothing  from  that 
which  preceded  it.  There  have  been  no  small 
yearly  margins  to  merge  at  last  into  family 
accumulations  which  spell  independence  and 
comfort.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  have  drawn 
from  it  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  and  the  remainder  has  gone  to  the  land- 
lord, and  through  the  landlord  to  England  or  to 
the  Continent, — ^to  the  wine-grower,  the  distiller, 
the  race-track,  the  gaming-table,  the  purveyor  of 
luxuries,  the  vampires  of  vice,  the  money- 
lenders. For  three  hundred  years  the  system 
has  annually  skimmed  Irish  agriculture  of  the 
last  drop  of  cream  ;  and  yet  there  are  superior 
persons  who  wonder  why  "  the  lazy  Irish  "  are 
only  skimmed  milk. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  had  been  a  British  conscience  and  British 
statesmanship  such  as  there  are  to-day,  and  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  instead  of  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  govern- 


ment had  righted  the  wrong  of  the  conquest  and 
confiscation  by  giving  the  tenantry  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  their  holdings.  Before  the  century 
was  half  gone  the  land  would  have  been  paid  for 
and  would  have  become  tne  property  of  those  who 
tilled  it ;  the  yearly  outflow  of  tribute  money 
would  have  stopped  ;  the  earnings  of  the  land 
would  have  remained  upon  or  near  the  land  ; 
every  year  fifty  million  dollars  would  have 
been  devoted  to  betterments, — to  houses,  farm 
buildings,  clothing,  tools,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
education,  superior  food,  and  a  reserve  of  sav- 
ings. If  fifty  years'  earnings  had  been  devoted 
to  paying  off  the  legal  (or  historic)  equity  of  the 
landowners,  one  hundred  years'  earnings  would 
have  been  left  to  accrue  to  the  people. 

Is  there  one  wise  enough  to  estimate  what 
would  have  been  the  social  and  economic  effect 
of  this  diversion  of  seven  and  a  half  billions  of 
dollars  from  the  channel  of  tribute  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  people  in  one  form  or  another 
during  that  century  and  a  half  ?  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  if  the  Irish  people  had  had 
the  sound  system  of  individual  ownership  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  buying  off  the 
descendants  of  the  conquerors  and  confiscators, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  just  reward  of  their  labor 
and  economy,  they  would  to-day  be  as  prosperous 
as  the  peasantry  of  France,  fully  as  conservative 
in  all  their  relations  to  government  and  society, 
and  vastly  more  intelligent. 

WHEN   THE   LANDLORDS   WERE    MASTERS. 

Ireland  is  a  country  virtually  without  coal 
and  without  timber,  and  of  course  manufactures 
could  not  greatly  thrive.  Tillage  of  the  soil  was 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  As  the  pop- 
ulation increased,  the  area  of  productive  land 
was  insufficient  to  support  the  people  who  lived 
upon  it.  If  they  had  had  no  tribute  to  pay, — 
if  they  had  owned  their  lands  outright, — their 
lot  would  still  have  been  sad  enough.  But  they 
had  to  pay  the  tribute.  "Worse  still,  the  land- 
lords forced  them  to  pay  every  penny  which 
could  possibly  be  wrung  from  them.  The  land 
was  the  only  avenue  to  emplo3rment,  and  the 
owners  of  the  land  took  advantage  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people, — of  the  land-hunger  which 
inevitably  followed.  Rents  already  high  were 
put  higher.  With  some  landlords,  it  was  simply 
greed  ;  with  others,  it  was  dire  necessity, — the 
necessity  which  had  been  created  by  the  im- 
providence of  themselves  or  their  forebears. 
They  were  in  the  hands  of  the  usurers  ;  their 
fixed  charges  and  family  expenses  were  enor- 
mously high.  They  had  everything  in  their 
own  hands.  They  controlled  the  only  means  of 
subsistence    and    employment.      All   the    civil 
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power  was  in  their  grasp.  They  were  the  mag- 
istrates ;  they  made  the  grand  juries  which  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  the  counties ;  at  their  beck 
and  call  were  the  constabulary  and  redcoats. 
They  were  the  representatives  of  the  country  in 
Parliament.  They  made  the  laws  and  enforced 
them.  The  English  garrison  in  Ireland  held  all 
the  reins  of  power,  and  for  centuries  their  chief 
activity  was  in  .collecting  the  tribute,  in  evicting 
those  who  failed  to  pay,  and  in  punishing  those 
who  kicked  against  the  pricks.  They  squeezed 
the  orange  dry,  and  then  wondered  why  there 
was  no  juice  in  it,  and  tried  to  put  the  blame 
upon  the  thriftless  nature  of  their  victims. 

THE    TBIBUTE    AND    THE   FAMINE. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  process  of  choking  out 
the  natural  development  of  the  country  had 
reached  its  climax.  The  condition  of  Ireland 
was  fearful.  More  than  8,000,000  of  people 
were  crowded  upon  20,000,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  only  15,000,000  acres  were  productive. 
Two  acres  per  inhabitant,  and  much  of  that  poor 
land  !  For  all  the  arable  parts  of  the  country, 
a  population  of  320  persons  per  square  mile. 
With  similar  density  of  population,  the  agricul- 
tural State  of  Iowa  would  have  17,000,000  in- 
habitants, instead  of  2,500,000.  In  Ireland,  at 
that  time,  four-fifths  of  the  people  lived  directly 
by  agriculture.  There  were  so  many  people  and 
so  little  land  that  the  average  holding  was  but 
a  few  acres  per  family.  The  great  mass  lived  in 
a  mud  hut  of  one  or  two  rooms,  with  or  without 
windows,  and  sustained  life  almost  exclusively 
with  the  potato.  .They  lived  literally  from  hand 
to  mouth.  They  had  no  reserve  or  surplus, — 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  evil  days.  The 
system  had  drained  the  country  ;  the  annual 
tribute,  paid  for  centuries,  had  left  no  margin 
against  the  hour  of  dire  want.  Then  came  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  famine  years,  star- 
vation, famine-fever.  A  million  human  beings 
perished.  Since  then,  five  millions  have  emi- 
grated. In  every  subsequent  year,  the  population 
has  dwindled. 

Landlord  rapacity  had  done  its  work.  No 
one  now  denies  that  the  famine  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  people  to  acquire  a  reserve  with 
which  to  meet  an  emergency.  Almost  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  subjected  to  the  system  under 
which  Ireland  so  long  suffered  would  be  liable  to  a 
similar  disaster.  If  the  years  of  crop  failures  in 
Nebraska  had  been  preceded  by  centuries  of 
tribute-paying,  there  would  have  been  famine  in 
the  Platte  country. 

When  England  repealed  the  corn  laws  and 
sought  cheap  bread  for  the  factory  operatives  of 
her  cities,  agricultupe  in  all  parts  of  the  United 


Kingdom  was  hit  a  heavy  blow.  In  England, 
the  landlords  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  rents. 
The  reductions  averaged  about  40  per  cent. 
Inducements  were  offered  the  farm  laborers  to 
remain  upon  the  land  and  not  run  away  to  the 
cities.  But  in  Ireland  the  landlords,  some 
through  greed  and  others  through  need, — for 
the  false  system  had  developed  both  in  an  acute 
form, — actually  endeavored  to  continue  their 
old  method  of  raising  the  rents.  Then  ensued 
eras  of  agitation  and  an  increase  of  the  ancient 
bitterness.  Agrarian  crimes  were  alarmingly 
prevalent,  and  coercion  was  rigidly  applied  by 
the  rulers  of  the  country  in  London  and  the 
garrison  of  administrators  and  tribute-collectors 
in  Ireland.  It  must  ever  remain  a  reproach  to 
England  that  a  third  of  a  century  elapsed  after 
the  famine  had  shown  the  dire  necessity  of  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  Irish  land  system  before 
English  statesmanship  roused  itself  to  action. 

GLADSTONE  LAYS  THE  FOUNDATIONS. 

Then  came  the  Gladstone  land  act  of  1881.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  Irish  representatives  of  that 
day,  because  they  thought  it  only  a  makeshift. 
They  wanted  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the  difficulty, 
and  predicted  that  this  lopping  of  the  tops  of 
the  poisonous  plant  would  do  little  good.  They 
were  both  right  and  wrong.  Gladstone's  act 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  but  it  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  solution  which  is  now  imminent. 
What  Gladstone  did  was  to  provide  that  the 
tribute-collectors  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  fix  their  rents,  but  that  the  courts  should  fix 
them.  This  was  the  first  great  blow  at  the 
power  of  the  hereditary  landlord  class.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  tenants  out  of 
a  total  of  500,000  in  Ireland  took  their  land- 
lords into  court  and  secured  a  reduction  of  their 
rents  of  an  average  of  2 1  per  cent.  That  was 
the  first  term  of  fifteen  *years.  For  the  second . 
term,  70,000  tenants  have  had  their  rents  still 
further  reduced  22  per  cent  By  private  agree- 
ment most  of  the  remaining  rents  have  been  ad- 
justed out  of  court  in  accordance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  land  tribunal.  The  net  result  is 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  total  agricul- 
tural rents  of  Ireland  have  been  reduced  from 
about  £9,000,000  a  year  to  about  £5,000,000. 
Here  is  the  declaration  of  the  fair  judicial  tri- 
bunals that  as  long  as  the  landlords  had  every- 
thing in  their  own  hands  they  were  squeezing 
40  per  cent,  too  much  out  of  their  tenants.  It 
was  bad  enough  for  the  poor  people  of  Ireland 
to  be  compelled  to  pay  this  eternal  tribute  at 
all ;  it  was  far  worse  to  be  compelled  to  pay  an 
excessive  tribute.  It  is  almost  painful  to  let 
the  mind  dwell  upon  the  inquiry  how  much  that 
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40  per  cent,  of  unjust  rent, — that  two-fifths  of 
excessive  tribute  wrung  for  many  generations 
from  a  people  needy  and  helpless, — ^might  have 
done,  through  accumulation  and  the  natural  law 
of  increase  and  development,  toward  averting 
the  famine-tragedy  and  the  widespread  destitu- 
tion and  suffering  which  have  scarred  Irish  life 
through  the  centuries. 

THE  IBISH    PEASANTRY  THRIFTY  AND    CONSERVATIVE 

BY    NATURE. 

But  at  last  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  re- 
form had  been  pushed  in.  The  landlords  were 
no  longer  absolute  masters.  They  could  not  do 
as  they  liked  with  their  own.  They  could  not 
demand  excessive  tribute.  They  could  not  push 
up  the  rent  on  Pat's  little  patch  because  he  had, 
through*  incredible  toil,  reclaimed  a  bit  of  bog 
and  grown  a  little  larger  crop.  Soon  the  wedge 
was  pushed  a  bit  further.  Universal  suffrage 
nearly  destroyed  the  political  power  of  the  land- 
lord class.  True  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  not  mere  creatures  of  prerogative 
and  privilege,  appeared  at  Westminster.  Other 
land  acts  were  passed,  and  72,000  tenants  enabled 
to  purchase  their  holdings  through  state  aid  to 
the  extent  of  £23,000,000.  Wherever  these 
purchases  have  been  made,  thrift  and  prosperity 
have  followed,  and  the  purchasers  have  so  punc- 
tually paid  their  installments  that  the  state  is  not 
losing  a  penny  by  the  transaction.  One  could 
not  ask  more  complete  refutation  of  the  favorite 
argument  of  the  supporters  of  the  let-alone  pol- 
icy that  the  Irish  peasantry  are  so  shiftless  and 
thriftless  that  it  is  not  worth  while  trying  to  do 
anything  for  them.  Experience  under  limited 
land-purchase  shows  conclusively  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  respond  to  all  efforts  to  uplift  them, 
just  as  they  have  responded  to  the  cruel  system 
which  bore  them  down.  Among  the  leaders  of 
English  activities,  there  is  a  latent  fear  of  the 
radical  or  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  great 
masses  of  workingmen  in  the  large  cities.  It  is 
a  curious  and  most  interesting  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish statesmen  of  our  day  who  are  trying  to  settle 
the  land  and  political  questions  in  Ireland  firmly 
believe  that  with  such  settlement  the  Irish  peas- 
antry will  become  perhaps  the  most  thrifty,  most 
conservative,  and  most  intelligent  peasantry  in 
Europe, — to  the  British  Empire,  in  a  measure, 
what  the  peasantry  of  France  are  to  the  republic. 

THE    EXISTING    SYSTEM    INTOLERABLE. 

When  Prime  Minister  Balfour  and  his  as- 
sociates of  the  present  government  survey  the 
Irish  scene,  they  quickly  discern  that  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  cannot  continue.  Something 
must  be  done.     Government  has  gone  so  far. 


and  it  is  bound  to  go  farther.  Gladstone  virtu- 
ally established  as  a  legal  fact  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  his  holding  at  a  fair  judicially  fixed 
rent,  thus  fixing  in  statute  the  ancient  and  be- 
loved tradition  of  the  Irish  people.  "  Tenant's 
right  is  landlord's  wrong,"  Lord  Palmerston 
sneered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  benches 
filled  with  landlords  and  the  creatures  of  land- 
lords cheered  him  to  the  echo.  Qreat  changes 
have  come  since  then.  Gladstone's  law  made 
tenant's  right  a  living  reality.  He  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revolution  which  is  now  impending. 
For  he  set  up  a  system  as  false,  though  not  as 
cruel,  as  the  one  which  he  pushed  aside,  and 
it  must  in  turn  give  way  to  a  system  that  is 
sound  and  wholesome.  He  established  dual 
■ownership  of  the  land, — the  landlord  with  his 
fee  on  one  side,  the  tenant  with  his  tenant-right 
on  the  other.  Between  them  stands  the  state, 
fixing  the  rent.  When  the  landlord  was  shorn 
of  his  power  to  fix  the  rents  according  to  his 
need  or  greed,  the  whole  system  was  doomed. 
The  landlord  is  a  landlord  only  in  name.  He  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  rent-charger,  nothing 
but  a  mortgagee  with  an  historic  or  legal  equity 
upon  which  he  collects  the  interest,  as  fixed  by 
the  courts.  It  is  a  false  system,  because  neither 
owner  nor  occupier  is  master.  Owner  has  no 
interest  in  the  land  beyond  collection  of  his 
rent ;  occupier  has  no  incentive  to  the  making  of 
improvements  or  the  developing  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, lest  the  land  courts  imitate  the  policy  of 
the  landlord  himself  in  his  palmy  days  and  refuse 
to  reduce  the  rent  for  the  next  term.  Qnder  the 
old  system,  there  was  a  sure  and^  harsh  tax  upon 
thrift.  Under  the  present  system,  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  natural  reward  for  it  which  alone 
can  produce  a  healthy  condition. 

THE    LANDLORD    DETHRONED. 

Bad  as  the  systems,  old  and  new,  have  been 
for  the  tenant  and  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  it 
is  the  landlord  who  is  the  under-dog  now.  He 
has  fallen  from  his  high  place.  He  is  no  longer 
absolute  master  of  the  country,  or  even  of  his 
own  estate.  ■  The  courts  will  not  let  him  rack 
the  rents,  but  creditors  demand  that  he  settle 
with  them.  His  income  has  been  cut  down,  but 
his  fixed  charges  and  family  expenses  continue. 
Bankruptcy  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  cannot 
sell  his  lands,  eager  as  many  are  to  buy,  great  as 
is  the  land-hunger  in  the  country.  This  curious 
anomaly  is  easily  understood  when  the  facts  are 
stated.  The  government  has  already  helped 
one-seventh  of  the  Irish  agricultural  tenants  to 
buy  up  their  holdings,  to  lift  the  mortgage,  and 
it  is  *'  in  the  air  "  that  sooner  or  later  it  is  going 
to   help   the  remaining  six-sevenths  to  do  the 
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same  thing.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  deter- 
mined that  government  shall  do  so,  and  that  the 
men  who  profit  by  it  and  secure  possession  of 
the  land  shall  be  the  men  who  live  upon  it, — the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  robbed  of  it  cen- 
turies ago.  "The  land  for  the  people"  is  a 
principle  to  which  both  the  government  and  the 
landlords  must  in  the  end  subscribe,  and  thosfe 
who  like  to  look  for  the  dramatic  element  in 
history  will  find  it  here.  The  men  who  hunger 
for  land  in  Ireland  are  the  tenants  or  the  traders 
in  the  towns.  But  there  is  a  public  opinion 
which  declares  the  former  shall  have  it,  not  the 
latter,  nor  yet  any  outsiders.  Tenants  will  not 
buy  at  private  sale,  because  they  firmly  believe 
that  they  shall  get  better  terms  when  the  gov- 
ernment moves.  Outsiders  dare  not  invest  amid 
the  prevailing  uncertainties.  Few  traders  care 
to  purchase  and  thus  bring  public  opinion  down 
upon  them.  This  public  opinion  manifests  it- 
self in  a  peculiar  way.  Debarred  from  finding 
expression  as  it  should  in  a  self-governed  coun- 
try, it  is  forced  to  have  resort  to  agitation,  to 
organization.  William  O'Brien's  United  Irish 
League,  with  its  branches  everywhere  in  the 
island,  is  the  present  medium.  The  league  has 
contrived  a  skillful,  insidious,  but  effective  means 
of  visiting  the  displeasure  of  public  opinion  upon 
all  who  violate  the  code  of  ethics  as  to  the  land. 
There  is  no  agrarian  crime,  no  criminal  agitation 
or  practices,  no  shooting  at  landlords  from  be- 
hind the  hedge,  no  maiming  of  animals,  no 
thumping  of  bailiffs.  The  day  of  such  things 
has  passed.  Even  the  boycott  is  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  a  harsh  and  clumsy  way.  The  trades- 
man who  buys  up  holdings  from  which  tenants 
have  been  evicted  finds  that  by  common  im- 
pulse all  the  people  stay  away  from  his  shop. 
The  outsider  who  comes  in  to  purchase  and  man- 
age an  Irish  farm  soon  learns  that  no  one  will 
herd  his  cattle  or  harvest  his  crops. 

TRIUMPHANT   DEMOCRACY. 

Hence,  there  is  a  deadlock  as  to  the  land 
situation,  and  the  tenants  have  all  the  best  of  it. 
Accustomed  always  to  live  upon  little,  they  can 
afford  to  wait.  Many  of  them  are  poor,  and  not 
a  few  are  destitute.  But  they  are  patient  and 
long-suffering.  There  are  few  mud  or  stoue 
huts  in  Ireland  wherein  the  group  that  gathers 
about  the  peat  fire  does  not  discuss  hopefully 
the  coming  revolution  in  the  land  system.  They 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  project  which  the 
government  has  in  hand  ;  they  know  only  that 
their  leaders  tell  them  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  are  to  come  into  their  own.  So  they 
bide  their  time.  They  and  their  people  have 
waited   for   centuries  for  this   righting   of  the 


ancient  wrong  ;  they  can  wait  a  few  years  more. 
For  the  landlords,  it  is  not  so  easy.  Many  of 
them  are  harassed  by  their  creditors  ;  many  are 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ;  many  are  eager  to 
sell.  So  general  is  the  desire  of  the  landlords 
to  close  out  that  the  government  is  endeavoring 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  bring 
landlord  and  tenant  together  in  a  purchase 
scheme  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  sides, 
and  which  will  provoke  little,  if  any,  oppo- 
sition when  pressed  in  Parliament.  Landlords 
who  have  resided  upon  their  estates,  and  who 
have  in  fair  measure  performed  their  duty  by 
their  tenants  and  their  property  (for  there  are 
a  few  such),  are  not  in  such  sore  straits.  This 
is  especially  true  of  landlords  who  are  themselves 
Irishmen  and  whose  people  are  of  their  Church. 
But  landlords  who  have  been  on  bad  terms  with 
their  tenants,  and  who  are  out  of  touch  and 
sympathy  with  their  neighbors,  now  find  their 
situation  well-nigh  intolerable  from  all  points 
of  view.  They  are  still  the  magistrates,  it  is  true, 
but  the  magistrates  no  longer  choose  the  grand 
juries  which  administer  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
ties. The  old  administrative  grand-jury  system, 
which  placed  all  local  power  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlords,  was  swept  away  by  the 
act  of  1898,  framed  by  Gerald  Balfour,  brother 
of  the  prime  minister,  and  a  county  council, 
elected  by  a  broad  franchise,  was  installed  in 
its  stead.  These  county  councils  have  worked 
well,  on  the  whole,  a  sure  indication  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  Irish  people  for  self-government. 

NEW    ERA    UNDER   THE    BALFOUR   RlLoiMB. 

The  new  era  in  Ireland,  now  foreshadowed  by 
coming  events,  began  with  Gladstone.  He  laid 
the  foundations  ;  and  then  there  was  a  pause. 
For  twenty  years,  little  has  been  done  toward  a 
solution  of  the  land  problem,  except  some  addi- 
tions to  the  purchase  acts.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Balfours  as  influential  factors  in  the  English 
Government,  the  work  of  regeneration  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  a  fresh  start.  From  1887  to 
1891,  Arthur  Balfour  was  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland.  He  studied  the  Irish  problem  with 
great  care,  and  his  studies  are  now  bearing  fruit. 
Accompanied  by  the  brilliant  young  man  who 
was  then  his  private  secretary,  but  who  is  now 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  George  Wyndham,  Mr.  Balfour  visited 
all  parts  of  the  island  on  tours  of  investigation. 
He  went  into  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country, 
the  unhappy  West,  where  a  new  problem  has 
presented  itself  during  the  last  quarter-century. 
After  the  famine  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  landlords  began  to  look  about  for  more 
profitable  use  of  their  lands  than  the  precarious 
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rentals  afforded.  English  farmers  took  up  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  and  the  fattening  of 
store  cattle,  and  Irish  landowners  resolved  to 
supply  English  feeders  with  stores.  So  thou- 
sands of  tenants  were  cleared  out  from  their 
little  holdings  and  the  lands  they  had  tilled 
turned  into  pasture.  In  fifty  years,  the  area  de- 
voted to  cereals  has  diminished  one-half  ;  that 
devoted  to  root  crops  has  diminished  one-quarter. 
Meadow  and  pasture  have  increased  65  per  cent. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  to-day,  of  1 5,0 00,- 
000  acres  of  productive  land  in  Ireland,  only 
2,400,000  are  under  plow.  As  there  are  about 
five  hundred  thousand  so-called  farmers,  the 
average  of  crops  is  only  five  acres  per  farm. 
And  as  many  thousands  of  farmers  in  Ulster 
and  other  more  prosperous  sections  have  from 
ten  to  fifty  acres  each,  it  follows  that  others 
must  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  acres. 

GOOD  LAND  FOB  THE  CATTLE,  POOB  LAND  FOB 

THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  poor  West,  where  the  people  have  been 
driven  oft  the  good  lands  to  make  room  for  the 
cattle,  the  situation  is  a  most  painful  one. 
*'  Where  the  lands  are,  there  are  no  people  ; 
where  the  people  are,  there  is  no  land,"  is  Wil- 
liam O'Brien's  vivid  generalization.  It  is  too 
true.  I  rode  parts  of  several  days  through  roll- 
ing, fertile  tracts,  green  in  December,  dotted 
with  bullocks  and  sheep,  and  no  houses  except 
here  and  there  the  dwellings  of  the  graziers. 
But  down  in  the  bogs, — in  the  black,  grimy 
swamps, — the  people  were  found  swarming  in 
their  miserable  huts,  many  of  them  with  their 
few  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  housed  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  family,  trying  to  eke  out  a 
living  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  acres  of  mud- 
hole,  land  which  an  American  farmer  would 
never  think  of  trying  to  till,  but  would  turn  over 
to  his  pigs  for  a  wallow.  Take  Westport  Union 
for  an  example.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  are  de- 
voted to  raising  food  for  the  people  ;  151,000 
acres  are  monopolized  by  the  herds  of  a  dozen 
graziers.  In  the  union  are  5,322  occupiers  of 
agricultural  land,  and  3,041  of  them  pay  less 
than  twenty  dollars  a  year  rental  for  their  hold- 
ings. They  pay  all  the  holdings  are  worth,  one 
may  be  sure  ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  prod- 
uce which  a  family  can  gather  from  a  farm 
worth  twenty  dollars  a  year  is  the  measure  of 
these  people's  standard  of  comfort.  More  than 
one  thousand  other  tenants  are  able  to  pay  less 
than  forty  dollars  a  year  for  their  holdings. 
Nearly  all  of  the  land  held  by  these  poor  tenants 
is  reclaimed  bog  or  mountain  heather,  upon 
which  crops  are  produced  only  by  dint  of  in- 
credible toil. 


WHEBE   THE    POOB   FEED    THE    DESTITUTE. 

The  conditions  in  this  union  are  typical  of 
those  which  exist  in  a  considerable  area  of  the 
western  part  of  Ireland, — in  Mayo,  Donegal, 
Galway,  and  Clare.  In  County  Mayo,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  total  of  1,327,000  acres  of  land, 
93,000  acres  are  in  crops,  645,000  acres  in  pas- 
ture ;  and  from  these  93,000  acres,  chiefly  very 
poor  land,  217,000  inhabitants  must  extract  the 
means  of  subsistence.  These  people  cannot  live 
upon  the  land,  and  every  year  many  thousands 
of  them  go  as  harvest  laborers  to  England  or 
Scotland,  earning  small  wages,  sleeping  in  barns, 
exercising  the  most  heroic  self-denial,  that  they 
may  bring  meager  savings  of  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars each  home  to  their  families.  But  for  these 
additions  to  their  incomes,  and  the  steady  inflow 
of  remittances  from  loyal  kin  in  America,  starva- 
tion would  ever  stalk  through  the  region.  As  it 
is,  the  great  majority  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  the 
poor  help  the  destitute,  one  out  of  seven  of  the 
population  are  supported  from  the  poor  rates, 
and  half  the  remainder  are  constantly  upon  the 
verge  of  actual  want. 

In  all,  throughout  what  is  known  as  the  con- 
gested districts, — the  agricultural  slums  of 
Ireland  clearly  created  by  the  harshness  of  the 
system  and  not  by  natural  causes, — more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  families  are  living  amid 
conditions  so  wretched  that  they  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  British  Empire.  Arthur  Balfour  visited 
this  region  in  1888,  and  was  so  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  that  he  shortly  afterward  created 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  a  government 
body  fairly  supplied  with  funds,  and  with  power 
to  buy  and  redistribute  estates,  enlarge  and  sell 
out  holdings,  and  help  the  people  to  lift  them- 
selves up.  This  board  has  done  good  work. 
On  a  small  scale,  this  experiment  has  practically 
demonstrated  how  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
may  be  performed.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  in  the  land-settlement  scheme  now  in  hand 
the  ministry  proposes  to  create  a  vastly  larger 
congested  districts  board  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem on  an  adequate  scale. 

A    TBUE    IBISHMAN   IN    DUBLIN   CASTLE. 

When  Prime  Minister  Balfour  and  Irish  Sec- 
retary Wyndham  decided  that  the  greatest  work 
to  be  done  for  the  unification  and  strengthening 
of  the  empire  was  to  make  Ireland  loyal,  that 
Ireland  could  not  be  made  loyal  without  con- 
tentment, that  contentment  could  not  be  had 
without  prosperity,  and  that  prosperity  could 
not  be  secured  without  the  abolition  of  landlord- 
ism and  the  introduction  of  the  sound  principle 
of  individual  ownership,    they  cast   about   for 
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men  and  means  with  which  to  carry  out  the  new 
policy.  Chief  Secretary  Wyndham  has  the  work 
directly  in  hand,  but  as  he  must  remain  most  of 
the  time  in  London,  he  needed  a  man — the  right 
man — to  represent  him  in  Ireland.  While  in 
India  as  viceroy,  Lord  Lansdowne  had  known 
of  the  work  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.  In 
the  northwest  provinces  of  India,  MacDonnell 
had  solved — scientifically  and  satisfactorily — a 
land  problem  similar  to  that  in  Ireland.  On 
Lansdowne's  recommendation, — and  this  is  a 
state  secret, — he  was  sent  for.  Lord  Lansdowne 
took  him  to  King  Edward,  wh^  feels  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  project  to  make  a  new  and  loyal 
Ireland.  "  I  am  willing  to  undertake  the  work," 
said  Sir  Antony  to  the  Kinff,  *'  but  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  only  an  Irishman 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  Nationalist  and  a 
Home  Ruler."  **  That  makes  no  difference,"  re- 
plied the  King  ;  "  you  are  the  man  we  want." 
So  Balfour  and  Wyndham  sent  MacDonnell  to 
Dublin  as  under- secretary.  He  has  been  there 
only  two  months  ;  but  in  this  short  time  he  has 
thrown  old  traditions  and  prejudices  to  the 
winds  ;  he  lias  consulted  not  only  the  landlords^ 
but  the  true  representatives  of  the  Irish  people, 
— the  Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  and 
T.  W.  Russell,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  who  has 
brought  Ulster  in  line  for  land  reform  and  for 
the  first  time  enabled  the  Irish  people  to  present 
a  united  front.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Na- 
tionalist and  Unionist,  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught  along  with  Ulster, — for  settlement  of 
the  land  problem  upon  the  sound  principle  of 
individual  ownership  in  place  of  dual  ownership 
and  landlordism.  As  a  practical  administrator, 
dealing  frankly  with  the  landlords  on  one  side 
and  the  Nationalists  on  the  other,  he  had,  up  to 
the  time  I  left  Ireland,  in  December,  secured  a 
general  agreement  upon  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ject which  the  government  will  present  to  Par- 
liament in  a  few  weeks.  More  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  landowners  wliose  rentals  exceed  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  had  given  their  consent, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  were  expected  to 
join.  If  a  remnant  stand  out,  the  project  will 
go  ahead  just  the  same,  and  something  akin  to 
compulsion  or  the  law  of  eminent  domain  will 
be  applied  to  them,  for  the  government  is  deter- 
mined this  time  to  make  a  complete  and  final 
job  of  it,  to  leave  no  sore  spots  or  centers  of 
discontent.  The  Nationalist  leaders — ^William 
O'Brien,  John  Redmond,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  John 
Dillon,  Michael  Davitt,  and  others — will  support 
the  government  measure  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Bryce  and  other  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  tell 
me  that  if  the  bill  is  a  good  one, — and,  of  course, 
English  political  and  journalistic  methods  are 


such   that  they   do   not    yet    know   what  the 
measure  is  to  be, — ^there  will  be  no  opposition. 

HOW  THE  LAND  IS  TO  BE  RESTOBED  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Land  settlement,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  well  assured.  There  is  always  danger  of 
accident  or  delay,  but  the  men  who  have  the 
work  in  hai^d  are  confident  of  success.  Already 
their  plans  are  well-nigh  perfected ;  subject 
to  slight  variations  of  details,  which  will  not 
affect  the  general  principle  involved,  the  pro- 
ject is  substantially  as  follows  :  Landlords  are 
to  have  twenty-three  years'  purchase  of  their 
second-term  rents,  or  £23,000  for  an  estate 
renting  at  £1,000  a  year,  one-half  in  cash,  to 
enable  them  to  clear  off  their  debts,  and  one- 
half  in  land  stock  bearing  about  4  per  cent, 
interest.  This  will  assure  the  landlords  their 
present  net  income,  with  the  advantage  of  prime 
security  in  place  of  the  existing  uncertainty. 
Tenant  purchasers  are  to  pay  eighteen  years' 
rent  in  terms  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  making 
their  annual  payment  considerably  less  than 
their  present  rent,  and  with  ownership  instead 
of  endless  tribute  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Most 
landlords  are  glad  to  sell,  all  tenants  willing  to 
buy,  on  these  terms.  The  difference  of  five 
years'  purchase,  and  the  difference  between  the 
3  per  cent,  the  government  will  have  to  pay 
for  about  £100,000,000  of  capital  or  credit  and 
the  2^  or  2|-  per  cent,  it  will  get  from  the  pur- 
chasing tenants,  is  the  bonus  which  the  state 
must  pay  for  contentment  and  prosperity,  and 
in  the  end  for  loyalty,  in  Ireland.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  annual  cost  of  carrying  and 
amortization  of  this  bonus  will  be  under  a  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling, — the  best  investment  for 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  empire  England 
ever  made,  even  if  every  penny  of  it  must  come 
out  of  the  treasury.  But  the  treasury  will  not 
have  to  bear  it.  With  the  land  question  settled, 
members  of  the  cabinet  tell  me  the  cost  of  Irish 
administration  can  easily  be  reduced  £1,000,000 
a  year.  For  instance,  the  royal  constabulary,  a 
standing  army  of  13,000  men,  maintained  almost 
entirely  because  the  landlords  think  they  need 
it,  costs  £1,350,000  a  year.  With  landlordism 
abolished,  this  standing  army  may  be  largely 
dispensed  with, — be  reduced  to  one-quarter  or 
one-third  its  present  numbers  and  cost. 

With  the  land  question  settled,  most  of  the  objec- 
tions to  home  rule  wilj  disappear  ;  and  that  home 
rule — in  some  form — will  logically  and  naturally 
follow  disposal  of  the  land  question*  is  the  belief 
of  English  and  Irish  public  men  of  all  parties. 
This  most  interesting  and  important  topic  of 
home  rule  for  Ireland  I  propose  to  deal  with  in 
a  future  number  of  the  Review  op  Reviews. 


LABOR  UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW. 

THE  RECENT  TAFF  VALE   DECISION    IN  ENGLAND,  MAKING 

UNIONS  LIABLE   FOR  DAMAGES. 

BY   A.   MAURICE    LOW. 


THE  verdict  rendered  by  a  special  jury  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  last  December,  in  favor  of  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway  Company  against  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants  and  their 
ofl&cers,  is  one  of  the  most  important  verdicts 
ever  rendered  by  a  British  court  of  justice  in  a 
question  affecting  labor,  and  it  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  ranks  in  importance  second  only  to  the  pas- 
sage by  Parliament  of  the  trade-union  acts 
and  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act ;  there  has  been  no  judicial  decision  of  such 
vital  consequence  to  labor  since  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Allen  versus  Flood,  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
lord  high  chancellor,  "  overruled  the  precedents 
of  200  years,"  and,  as  expressed  by  Lord  Morris, 
"overturned  the  overwhelming  judicial  opinion 
of  England." 

The  history  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case  is 
simple.  The  railway  company  had  a  difference 
with  some  of  its  employees,  which  led,  in  August, 
1900,  to  a  strike  without  the  men  giving  proper 
notice  to  terminate  their  agreements.  The  men, 
accompanied  by  two  oflBcers  of  their  union. 
Holmes  and  Bell,  tried  to  effect  a  settlement 
with  the  company,  but  while  the  company  pro- 
fessed itself  ready  to  discuss  any  matters  in  dis- 
pute with  its  own  employees,  it  refused  to  con- 
fer with  outsiders.  The  strike  lasted  for  about 
a  fortnight,  and  was  settled  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

While  the  strike  was  in  progress,  the  railway 
company  applied  for  an  injunction  against  Bell 
and  Holmes  to  restrain  them  from  watching  and 
besetting  the  Cardiff  railway  station  and  adja- 
cent property,  on  the  ground  that  their  action 
was  in  violation  of  the  seventh  section  of  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
which  made  it  illegal  for  men  to  "  watch  or  be- 
set." The  Amalgamated*  Society  vigorously  op- 
posed the  granting  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  on 
the  ground  that  as  the  society  was  not  a  corpo- 
ration or  an  individual,  it  could  not  be  sued  in  a 
quasi-corporate  or  any  other  capacity,  and  that 
an  action  in  tort  would  not  lie.  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell  refused  to  entertain  this  plea,  and  while 


he  conceded  that  a  trade-union  «is  neither  a 
corporation,  nor  an  individual,  nor  a  partnership 
between  a  number  of  individuals,"  he  held  that 
a  trade-union  was  a  corporate  body,  and  as  such 
qualified  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  and  that  the  funds 
in  its  possession  could  be  attached  in  payment  of 
damages  for  illegal  acts  committed  by  its  officials. 

If  this  dictum  were  sound,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  crushing  blows  ever  delivered  against  trade- 
unionism.  Trade-unionism,  instead  of  being  an 
element  of  strength  to  the  workingman,  would 
be  the  means  of  his  undoing,  because  the  logical 
deduction  from  Mr.  Justice  Farwell's  decision 
was  that  trade-unions  were  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  their  members  and  were  liable  in  dam- 
ages for  any  injury  done  by  any  member.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  British  courts  had 
frequently,  prior  to  this  injunction,  awarded 
employers  damages  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  in- 
dividual employees ;  but  the  employers  had 
gained  nothing  by  these  verdicts,  because  the 
individual  British  workman  has  no  money  with 
which  to  satisfy  a  verdict,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  by  making  the  union  responsible,  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  was  entirely  changed,  as  many  of 
the  unions, — the  Amalgamated  Society,  for  in- 
stance,— have  large  sums  standing  to  their  credit. 

The  Amalgamated  Society,  therefore,  with  the 
material  and  financial  support  of  trade-unions 
throughout  Great  Britain,  determined  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  court  above,  and  it  came  on  for 
hearing  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  before  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  and  Lord  Justices  Collins  and 
Sterling,  in  November,  1900.  The  unanimous 
decision  of  the  court,  delivered  by  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  based  on  the  decisions  in  Flood  versus 
Allen  and  the  other  leading  cases,  was  that  a  union 
cannot  be  sued  as  such.  The  court  pointed  out 
that  in  the  trade-union  acts  there  was  no  provi- 
sion empowering  a  trade-union  to  sue  or  to  be 
•sued,  except  in  defense  of  its  own  property  ;  and 
hence  it  was  argued  in  much  detail  that  it  was 
purposely  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  in  omit- 
ting this  provision,  to  differentiate  between  a 
trade-union  and  a  joint-stock  company,  or  any 
other  corporation,  and  the  injunction  was  or- 
dered dissolved.  This  was  a  substantial  victory 
for  the  union,  especially  as  they  were  granted 
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costs.  Permission  was  given  to  the  plaintiffs  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  taken,  and  in 
July  last  a  decision  was  rendered,  the  House  of 
Lords  overruling  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  sus- 
taining Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in  his  conclusion 
that  a  trade-union  was  a  legal  entity,  capable  of 
suing  and  being  sued.  In  moving  the  bench 
that  the  appeal  be  allowed,  the  lord  chancellor 
said  : 

In  this  case,  I  am  content  to  adopt  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  with  which  I  entirely  agree,  and  I 
cannot  find  any  satisfactory  answer  to  that  judgment 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  over- 
ruled it.  If  the  legislature  has  created  a  thing  which 
can  own  property,  which  can  employ  servants,  and 
which  can  inflict  injury,  it  must  be  taken,  I  think,  to 
have  impliedly  given  power  to  make  it  suable  in  the 
courts  of  law  for  injuries  purposely  done  by  its  author^ 
ity  and  procurance. 

The  House  of  Lords  having  decided  that  a 
labor  union,  like  any  other  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual, might  be  sued  for  damages,  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway  Company  began  suit  against  the 
Amalgamated  Society  for  £28,000  damages. 
This  suit  was  decided  on  December  20  last,  and 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  exact 
amount  of  damages  to  be  passed  upon  later.  In 
summing  up,  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  before  whom 
the  case  was  heard,  said  there  were  three  ques- 
tions to  be  left  to  the  jury,  namely  : 

Whether  the  defendants  had  conspired  to  un- 
lawfully molest  and  injure  the  plaintiffs  ;  whether 
the  defendants  had  unlawfully  persuaded  the 
men  to  break  their  contracts  ;  and  whether  the 
defendants  had  authorized  and  assisted  in  carry- 
ing on  the  strike  by  unlawful  means. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Wills  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  that  strikes  were  lawful  under 
the  act  of  1875,  if  the  persons  who  carried  them 
out  confined  themselves  to  lawful  means.  Conspir- 
acy consisted  in  the  concerted  action  rather  than 
the  concert  to  act  by  two  or  more  persons  to 
produce  a  common  end,  and  it  might  be  unlaw- 
ful in  two  ways, — to  compass  a  lawful  end  by 
unlawful  means,  or  to  compass  an  unlawful  end. 
In  the  language  of  Lord  Justice  Lindlay,  every 
man  was  permitted  to  earn  his  own  living  in  his 
own  way,  and  to  carry  on  his  business  in  his 
own  way,  provided  that  he  did  riot  violate  some 
special  law  and  did  not  infringe  the  rights  of 
other  people.  Justice  Wills  maintained  that  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  concerted  action  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  society  and  its  mem- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  strike 
or  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  plaintiffs, 
and  to  induce  their  workmen  to  break  contracts. 


Under  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1875,  the  statute  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Justice  Wills,  strikes  are  made  legal  within  cer- 
tain limits  and  provided  certain  things  are  done 
and  certain  other  things  left  undone.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  that  act,  men  had  been  convicted 
of  conspiracy  because  they  had  in  concert  left 
their  employment.  The  act  of  1875  provided 
that  a  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  done 
in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  conspiracy  if  the  act,  committed  by  one  person, 
would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.  That  is  to 
say,  any  act  legal  for  one  person  to  do  or  per- 
form is  legal  when  done  in  conjunction  with 
other  persons.  But  under  the  seventh  section 
of  that  same  act,  any  person  who  uses  violence 
or  intimidation  toward  another  person,  who 
"  watches  or  besets  his  house  or  the  place  where 
he  works,  or  follows  him  with  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  a  disorderly  manner,"  is  subject  to  fine 
or  imprisonment,  but  "attending"  near  the 
house  or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works 
in  order  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  infor- 
mation is  not  watching  or  besetting,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

In  other  words,  workmen  might  legally  main- 
tain a  pacific  blockade,  but  might  not  legally 
enforce  a  belligerent  blockade.  They  might 
legally  use  moral  suasion  to  induce  a  fellow- 
workman  not  to  work  or  to  seek  employment, 
but  if  they  in  any  way  use  coercion  to  effect  the 
same  purpose  they  immediately  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  penalties  of  ^e  law. 

The  point  at  issue,  of  course,  in  this  case  was 
whether  the  Amalgamated  Society,  through  its 
agents,  had  acted  within  their  legal  rights  when, 
as  the  evidence  showed,  1,200  men  were  ordered 
to  picket  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company's 
property  and  premises,  and  whether,  in  inducing 
men  to  leave  their  employment,  the  society  had 
not  overstepped  the  bounds.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  answers  both  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
But  it  goes  even  one  step  further.  A  strike  has 
been  the  great  weapon  in  the  hands  of  labor  to 
correct  grievances.  Under  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictum  of  the  House  of  Lords,  labor  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  substantially  told  that  <'you 
may  strike  whenever  and  so  often  as  you  please, 
but  your  strike  will  be  ineffective  unless  you  re- 
sort to  illegal  methods,  and  the  moment  you 
commit  an  illegal  act  you  render  yourself  civilly 
and  criminally  responsible."  The  strike,  there- 
fore, instead  of  becoming  a  weapon  of  strength, 
is  a  weapon  of  weakness  turned  against  the 
striker  and  his  union. 


SOME  TAXATION    PROBLEMS  AND   REFORMS. 


BY  JOHN  R.   COMMONS. 
(Secretary,  Taxation  Department,  National  Civic  Federation.) 


TO  the  State  of  Indiana  belongs  the  credit  of 
striking  out  on  certain  lines  of  taxation 
which  mark  the  progress  of  tax  reform  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  legislation  of  1891  in  that 
State  developed  both  new  machinery  and  new 
principles  of  taxation  which,  being  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have 
served  as  guides  for  other  States.  Both  by 
what  Indiana  accomplished  and  by  what  she 
showed  cannot  be  accomplished,  has  the  prog- 
ress of  reform  in  State  and  local  taxation  been 
advanced. 

IlfPBOVElfSNTB  ON  THE  LOCAL  ASSESSMENT  STSTElf. 

The  new  machinery  of  taxation  introduced  in 
1891  was  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commission- 
ers and  the  county  assessors.  The  glaring  evil 
which  that  machinery  corrected  was  the  un- 
checked authority  of  township  and  ward  as- 
sessors. The  local  assessor  is  elected  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  His  valuation  of  their  property 
determines  the  share  which  each  shall  pay 
toward  local  taxes,  and  the  share  which  all  shall 
pay  toward  county  and  State  taxes.  He  is  paid 
$2  a  day,  and  works  two  months  of  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year,  when  other  callings  are  most 
attractive.  Both  by  their  local  patriotism  in 
protecting  their  constituents  from  county  and 
State  taxes,  and  by  their  incapacity  for  earning 
anything  more  than  the  wages  of  farm  hands  in 
the  spring  time,  the  1,300  local  assessors  of  In- 
diana, like  the  similar  thousands  in  other  States, 
had  shaved  down  the  valuations,  or  failed  to 
note  the  existence,  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  local  property.  The  American  jealousy  of 
centralization  was  augmented  by  a  pecuniary 
motive,  which  made  the  local  assessor  especially 
dear  to  the  immemorial  precepts  of  local  self- 
government.  Indiana  went  as  far  toward  the 
invasion  of  these  precepts  as  tlie  state  of  public 
mind  and  an  intolerable  situation  of  tax  evasion 
would  then  permit,  but  not  as  far  as  other  States 
which  have  followed  her  lead.  She  created  first 
the  appointive  oflBce  of  county  assessor.  This 
official  supervises  the  town  assessors,  and  even 
takes  the  assessment  out  of  their  hands  when- 
ever he  is  convinced  of  their  incapacity  or  in- 
equity. His  power,  however,  is  guarded,  since 
his  action  is  of  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to '  the 
county  board  of  review  whicli  appoints  him. 
This  board  decides  between  him  and  the  local 


assessor.     The  taxpayer,  also,  as  heretofore,  has 
an  appeal  to  the  board. 

THE    INDIANA    COMMISSION    AND    ITS   POWERS. 

The  State  Tax  Commission  is  the  regulator  of 
the  entire  machinery  of  assessment.  It  is  in- 
geniously constructed  so  as  to  subserve  economy 
of  salaries  and  balance  of  interests.  Two  ap- 
pointed members  on  modest  salaries  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  work,  and  three  ex-offici'o  mem- 
bers, the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  auditor 
of  state,  meet  with  them  for  four  or  five  weeks 
at  the  close  of  the  assessment  season.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  commission  is  the  deputy  auditor 
of  state.  No  assessment  is  complete  or  valid  in 
any  part  of  the  State  until  approved  by  this  high 
administrative  court,  which  entertains  appeals 
made  by  taxpayers,  by  assessors,  or  by  county 
boards  of  review.  The  commission  raises  or 
lowers  the  assessments  of  individuals,  or  of  entire 
towns,  cities,  or  counties.  It  finally  approves  the 
grand  duplicate  of  the  State,  which  then  is  rea4y 
to  be  spread  upon  the  books  of  the  tax  collectors. 

CONFEBENCES    OF    GOUNTT    AND    LOCAL    ASSESSORS. 

The  appointive  members  of  this  commission 
visit  every  county  in  the  State  and  examine  the 
work  of  assessment.  They  deal  directly  with 
the  county  assessors.  Every  year,  just  before 
the  annual  assessment,  tlie  State  Board  assembles 
all  of  the  county  assessors  at  Indianapolis  for  a 
conference.  Here  they  agree  upon  uniform  rules 
of  valuation  for  every  item  of  property  through- 
out the  State,  from  chickens  to  banks.  Although 
these  rules  are  not  binding  in  law,  they  serve  as 
guides  to  the  several  assessors,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly tended  toward  uniformity.  t(\fter  the 
State  conference,  the  county  assessors  return  to 
their  separate  fields  and  hold  similar  conferences 
with  the  local  assessors.  In  this  way  a  continu- 
ous equalization  is  in  progress,  and  the  State 
commissioners  keep  their  hands  on  the  entire 
taxation  machinery  of  the  State. 

THE  ''  UNIT  RULE  "  AS  APPLIED  TO  CORPORATIONS. 

It  is  in  tlie  assessment  of  railroads  and  inter- 
state carriers  that  the  Indiana  system  has  made 
the  distinctive  advance  of  the  past  ten  years  in 
the  principles  of  taxation.  These  properties  had 
never  been  assessed  at  their  full  value,  owing  to 
conflicts  with  interstate  commerce,  and  owing  to 
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the  separate  assessment  by  1,300  local  assessors. 
The  law  of  1891  gave  the  State  Commission 
original  jurisdiction  in  the  assessment  of  these 
properties,  except  for  real  estate.  It  gave  the 
commission  power  to  determine  the  value  of  an 
entire  railway  system  running  through  several 
States,  and  then  to  apportion  to  Indiana  and  to 
the  several  towns  and  cities  such  proportion  of 
this  aggregate  value  as  the  local  mileage  bears 
to  the  aggregate  mileage.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  law  did  not  prescribe  any  rules  of  valua- 
tion, but  left  this  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
board,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  sustained  the  board  in  its  great  powers 
and  the  finality  of  its  appraisals.  Out  of  these 
decisions,  and  others  on  the  same  line,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  developed  the  so-called  <<  unit 
rule  "  of  assessment,  by  which  interstate  corpora- 
tions may  be  valued  as  a  unit,  on  the  ground 
that  "  whatever  property  is  worth  for  income  or 
sale  it  is  worth  for  taxation."  Without  specify- 
ing the  taxation  of  franchises,  this  unit  rule, 
which  relies  mainly  on  the  device  of  adding  to- 
gether the  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds, 
or  of  capitalizing  the  net  income,  plainly  taxes 
the  franchise  and  good-will  as  well  as  the  tangi- 
ble property  of  the  corporation.  In  the  first 
year  of  its  organization  the  Indiana  board  raised 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  within  the 
State  from  $69,000,000  to  $160,000,000.  In 
1893,  the  Legislature  extended  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Board  to  express  companies 
and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and  in 
1901  to  fast  freight  and  sleeping-car  companies, 
and  to  pipe  lines  traversing  more  than  one  county. 

THE     MICHIGAN     SYSTEM ENLARGED     FOWEBB     OF 

THE    STATE    COMMISSION. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  in  1899,  improved 
upon  the  Indiana  system  in  some  particulars, 
but  fell  short  in  others.  Thinking  that  Indiana 
had  raised  up  a  superfluous  officer  in  the  county 
assessor,  the  Michigan  Legislature  omitted  this 
important  wheel  in  the  machine,  but  gave  the 
State  Commission  much  greater  powers.  The 
omission  of  the  county  assessor  was  probably  a 
mistake,  since  it  compels  the  State  Commission 
to  deal  directly  with  1,400  local  assessors  instead 
of  80  county  assessors.  But  the  State  Com- 
mission has  powers  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  Indiana  Commission  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain compensation.  It  has  power  to  change  any 
assessment  within  the  State  upon  its  own  mo- 
tion, and  without  waiting  for  an  appeal.  It 
can  summon  any  individual  or  corporation  to  a 
special  review,  or  it  can  summon  an  entire  town- 
ship or  city  to  a  general  review,  to  show  cause 
why  his  or  its  assessment  should  not  be  raised. 


The  newspaper  announcements  of  these  reviews, 
citing  by  name  hundreds  of  taxpayers  to  appear 
at  the  city  hall,  the  court  house,  or  the  hotel, 
have  become  a  common  feature  of  the  stir- 
ring methods  of  this  commission.  Valuations 
thtoughout  the  State  have  been  literally  "  jerked 
up," — ^to  use  the  only  term  that  fitly  describes 
the  ensuing  state  of  mind.  True,  these  hoist- 
ings have  not  increased  the  tax  burden  as  a 
whole,  except  for  the  use  of  the  fortunate  State 
University,  which  enjoys  a  fixed  **  mill  rate." 
With  this  exception,  the  commission  has  merely 
redistributed  the  burden,  and  a  lower  tax  rate 
has  followed  the  higher  valuation.  The  copper 
mines,  for  example,  were  raised  from  $28,000,- 
000  to  $108,000,000,  whereas  the  average  rise 
of  all  property  was  only  some  40  or  50  per  cent. 

RAILBOAD    TAXES   COLLECTED    BT   THE   STATE 

GOVEBNMENT. 

The  Michigan  Commission  differs  from  that  of 
Indiana  in  its  personnel.  It  is  composed  solely 
of  appointive  members, — at  first  three,  then  in- 
creased to  five,  and  these  are  kept  busy  going  to 
and  fro  in  the  State.  In  this  respect  the  Indiana 
system  is  superior,  since  the  presence  of  elect- 
ive members,  including  the  highest  officers  of 
the  State,  gives  dignity  and  responsibility,  while 
the  appointive  members  furnish  technical  and 
expert  qualities.  This  balance  of  the  two  meth- 
ods of  selection,  like  the  bimetallic  theory  of 
money,  maintains  a  more  stable  immunity  from 
that  corporate  or  political  pressure  which  is 
certain  at  times  to  influence  one  or  both  the 
other  methods  of  selection,  but  is  unlikely  to 
affect  both  methods  at  the  same  time.  The 
Michigan  Commission,  unlike  the  Indiana  Com- 
mission, has  a  large  staff  of  clerks,  and,  more 
essential  than  clerks,  a  civil  engineer  and  ac- 
countant for  the  valuation  of  corporate  proper- 
ties. Here  again  the  Indiana  model  is  followed, 
in  that  railroads  and  other  carriers  are  assessed 
directly  by  the  State  Board  by  the  unit  rule. 
But,  differently  from  Indiana,  the  taxes  are 
computed  at  the  average  tax  rate  of  the  State, 
and  are  collected  as  a  unit  by  the  state  treas- 
urer, instead  of  being  apportioned  to  "the  coun- 
ties according  to  mileage,  and  collected  by  the 
ninety  county  treasurers.  The  revenues  thus 
secured  are  distributed  to  the  school  districts 
according  to  school  attendance. 

The  Michigan  Commission  has  recently  made 
its  first  assessment  of  railroads,  and  has  placed 
their  assessed  value  at  $208,212,500.  The  tax 
on  this  amount,  at  the  average  rate  of  1.3689 
per  cent,  for  the  State,  will  amount  to  $2,850,- 
231,  a  sum  almost  double  the  taxes  paid  in  1901, 
under  the  gross   revenue   system   of  taxation. 
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The  gain  to  the  school  fund  may  be  realized 
when  it  is  known  that  already  there  are  some 
localities  in  the  State  where  it  has  been  found 
unnecessary  to  raise  any  local  taxes  for  school 
purposes,  owing  to  the  funds  already  received 
from  the  State  railroad  tax 

Ohio's  attempts  to  tax  public  sebvige 

gobpobations. 

Indiana  and  Michigan  are  furnishing  lessons 
to  other  States.  In  Ohio  the  investigations  of 
Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  showed  that  railroads  were 
assessed  at  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  assessed 
value  per  mile  of  the  same  roads  in  the  two 
adjoining  States.  Under  the  Ohio  decisions, 
however,  neither  railroads  nor  municipal  public 
service  corporations  can  be  assessed  upon  their 
franchise  values,  but  the  assessment  is  restricted 
to  the  value  of  tangible  property.  Growing  out 
of  the  interest  aroused  in  this  situation,  the  Leg- 
islature, in  1902,  enacted  two  laws,  the  "Willis 
Law,"  imposing  an  "excise  tax"  of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  domestic 
and  foreign  corporations  employed  within  the 
State,  and  the  "  Cole  Law,"  imposing  an  "  excise 
tax"  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenues  of 
public  service  corporations.  Under  the  Willis 
law  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  secretary  of  state  "  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  its  franchises  in  Ohio." 
Under  the  Cole  law  the  tax  is  computed  by  an 
ex  officio  board  of  appraisers,  including  the  state 
auditor,  state  treasurer,  attorney  •  general,  and 
secretary  of  state.  Both  taxes  are  paid  to  the 
State  treasury.  The  tangible  property  of  rail- 
roads continues  to  be  assessed  by  the  county  audi- 
tors of  the  counties  through  which  the  roads  run. 

EFFOBTS   AT   TAX   BEFOBM    IN   WISCONSIN   AND 

MINNESOTA. 

The  Indiana  and  Michigan  systems  have  been 
investigated  by  oflficial  commissions  from  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  certain  features  have 
been  lecommended  and  adopted  in  those  States. 
Wisconsin  has  a  tax  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  ten  years,  for  the  express 
purpose  .of  investigation  and  recommendation, 
and  has  adopted  the  Indiana  idea  of  county  as- 
sessors. A  Minnesota  commission  recommended 
a  tax  code  modeled  closely  after  that  of  Indiana, 
but  the  Legislature,  in  special  session,  refused 
to  adopt  it,  not  because  it  was  defective  as  a 
piece  of  machinery,  but  because  it  promised  to 
be  too  effective  in  exposing  omitted  intangible 
property. 

DIFFICULTIES    IN   ASSESSING    BANK    DEPOSITS. 

This  brings  me  to  the  objects  which  recent  tax 
reforms  show  cannot  be  accomplished.     One  of 


the  first  things  which  the  Indiana  Commission 
set  itself  to  do  was  the  discovery  of  intangible 
property,  and  it  began  with  bank  deposits.  De- 
posits in  Indiana  are  treated  as  cash,  and,  un- 
like other  credits,  cannot  be  offset  by  debts. 
Bank  reports  showed  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  on  deposit,  and  scarcely  a  million  had 
ever  been  assessed.  'Here  was  a  rich  field  in 
which  to  vindicate  the  new  law.  Encouraged  by 
its  unprecedented  powers,  extending  even  to  im- 
prisonment for  contempt,  the  commission  sum- 
moned bankers  to  open  their  books,  and,  on  their 
refusal,  condemned  them  to  jail.  Habeas  corpus 
proceedings  immediately  brought  the  matter  to 
court.  The  lawyers  of  the  State  were  unprepared, 
for  no  important  tax  litigation  had  come  to  them 
for  years.  Judges  were  equally  novitiate,  and 
listened  with  inquisitive  patience.  Finally,  on 
appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  declared 
that  peiialties  and  imprisonment  were  judicial 
prerogatives,  and  the  Legislature  had  exceeded 
its  powers  in  bestowing  such  grants  upon  an 
administrative  branch.  At  the  next  assessment, 
on  April  1,  the  bankers  claimed  that  many  mil- 
lions of  deposits  were  withdrawn  from  the  banks, 
and  many  of  them  transferred  to  banks  of  other 
States,  and,  with  this  argument,  finally,  in  1901, 
they  secured  a  substitute  to  this  section  of  the 
law  greatly  restricting  the  inquisitorial  powers  of 
local  assessors. 

This  chapter  from  the  Indiana  experiment 
marks  oS.  at  least  one  road  which  tax  reform 
cannot  follow.  Indeed,  it  shows  that  the  more 
perfect  the  machinery  of  the  assessment,  the 
more  vicious  the  effect  of  bad  laws.  A  bank 
panic  on  April  1  every  year  might  well  indicate 
that  the  law  which  provoked  it  was  not  merely 
dangerous  to  tax-dodgers,  but  also  unsound  in 
economics.  If  banks  are  taxed  on  the  full  value 
of  their  capital,  and  the  banking  business  is  not 
monopolized,  their  depositors  are  thereby  taxed 
in  the  low  rate  or  no  rate  of  interest  on  deposits 
which  the  banks  can  afford  to  pay. 

THE    QUESTION    OF   TAXING    MOBTGAQES. 

Another  lesson  in  tax  reform  is  on  the  taxa- 
tion of  mortgages.  Here  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin have  been  more  spectacular,  but  not 
more  instructive,  than  Indiana.  Indiana  ap- 
proached the  subject  gradually  and  gave  the 
tax-dodgers  notice.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
came  down  suddenly  and  hard,  and  the  adjust- 
ment is  not  yet  complete.  The  Michigan  State 
Commission  secures  from  every  recorder  of 
deeds  in  the  State  a  list  of  all  unsatisfied  mort- 
gages held  by  residents  of  the  State,  with  the 
address  of  the  mortgagee.  These  are  classified 
at  headquarters  and  sent  out  to  every  assessor. 
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In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  the  county  assessors 
exchange  their  lists  directly.  In  one  year  in 
Michigan  the  total  assessment  of  mortgages  was 
raised  from  some  (5,000,000  to  $55,000,000. 
Wisconsin  in  four  years  raised  the  assessment 
of  intangible  property  from  about  $16,000,000 
to  $72,000,000,  nearly  all  of  the  increase  being 
in  mortgages.  Other  classes  of  credits  escape 
because  they  are  not  of  public  record.  In  both 
States  the  results  are  interesting.  Mortgages 
are  renewed  or  new  ones  made  at  an  advance  of 
1  per  cent,  or  H  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
est. This  has  aroused  the  farmers  to  a  lively 
interest  in  the  economics  of  tax  laws,  following 
their  earlier  interest  in  the  reform  of  tax  ad- 
ministration. But  the  adjustment  is  taking 
place,  and  in  Indiana  it  is  already  made,  with 
interest  on  average  mortgage  security  at  5  per 
cent.,  against  6^  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  in  the 
other  States. 

HOW  LENDERS  DODGE  THE  MORTGAGE  TAX. 

The  devices  for  adjustment  are  diverse  and 
ingenious.  The  inquirer  hears  of  a  new  one 
nearly  every  day.  A  college  professor  naively 
relates  that  he  se'nds  his  money  to  his  sister  in 
New  York,  who  sends  it  back  for  him  to  lend 
on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Others  less  consci- 
entious create  fictitious  friends  or  relatives  in 
other  States,  whose  money  they  loan.  Mort- 
gages are  made  out  to  <^ trustees'^  and  assigned 
without  record.  A  presiding  elder  lends  his 
money  and  assigns  the  mortgage  to  an  invisible 
entity.  All  of  these  private  lenders  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  State  banks  and  trust  companies, 
being  assessed  on  their  capital,  are  not  assessed 
directly  on  their  mortgages.  And.  when  they 
have  reached  their  limit  of  investments  in  long- 
time loans,  many  of  them  accommodate  their 
customers  by  assigning  to  them  mortgages  held 
in  their  own  name.  Most  of  all,  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  lenders  come  into  the 
State,  and  it  is  these  lenders  in  Indiana  that 
have  established  the  rate  at  5  per  cent.  They 
probably  will  do  the  same  in  the  other  States. 

Here  again  is  a  road  which  tax  reform  cannot 
take.  Improved  machinery  of  assessment  throws 
the  mortgage  tax  on  the  borrower,  or  else  gives 
a  bonus  to  untaxed  holders  and  outside  holders, 
and  this  forces  the  unprivileged  holder  to  pre- 
varicate. Yet,  naturally  enough,  the  prevari- 
cator does  not  consider  himself  morally  perverse, 
for  he  is  only  obepng  a  higher  law  which  is 
above  the  human  law  laid  down  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  instinctively  feels  that  he  is  really 
paying  his  tax  in  the  low  rate  of  interest  which 
competition  forces  him  to  accept.  A  tax  of  \^ 
per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  on  a  mortgage  at  5  per 


cent,  he  holds  to  be  not  taxation,  but  robbery, 
and  he  has  the  common-law  right  of  self -protec- 
tion against  robbers. 

Indiana's  exemption  law. 

The  experience  of  these  States  has  led  to  leg- 
islation on  mortgage  taxation.  The  legislatures 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  both  adopted  bills 
in  1901  taxing  mortgages  as  real  estate,  but  al- 
lowing the  mortgagor  a  deduction  from  the  as- 
sessed value  of  his  land  to  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage.  Both  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
ernors on  minor  points,  and  will  again  be 
pressed  for  enactment.  Indiana,  in  1899,  en- 
acted a  remarkable  law,  exempting  mortgaged 
property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $700,  or 
one-half  the  mortgage  if  that  is  less  than  $1,400. 
Under  this  law  the  mortgage  "  deductions  "  for 
the  State  foot  up  $40,000,000,  and,  since  the 
mortgages  are  held  mainly  by  non-residents,  the 
State  loses  nearly  that  whole  amount  from  the 
tax  rolls.  The  law  was  sustained  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  State  court,  but  is  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

innovations    in   CHICAGO. 

Even  more  revolutionary  than  the  legislation 
of  these  three  States  have  been  the  tax  reforms 
in  Chicago  and  the  counties  of  Illinois.  Under 
the  Illinois  constitution  the  law  necessarily  af- 
fects all  counties  alike,  but  it  was  drawn  es- 
pecially for  Chicago,  which  now  elects  nearly 
one-half  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  tax  situ- 
ation in  Chicago,  six  years  ago,  had  become  no- 
toriously corrupt,  and  the  popular  impression 
throughout  the  country  continues  to  give  that 
city  a  black  name,  although  it  has  now  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  oipright  systems  of  muni- 
cipal assessment  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  There  still  remain  evils  and  heritages 
of  fiscal  iniquity,  but  these  are  confined  mainly 
to  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  to  that  part  of 
local  assessment  which  remains  under  the  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. As  far  as  the  local  assessment  is 
concerned,  the  Chicago  of  to-day  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Chicago  of  six  years  ago.  A 
single  corporation,  which  formerly  paid  $120  in 
taxes  and  $5,000  to  the  assessor,  now  pays  $9,000 
in  taxes  and  nothing  to  the  assessor.  The  office 
of  assessor,  which,  in  the  business  districts,  was 
formerly  worth  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  as- 
sessor and  the  party,  is  abolished  altogether. 

new   MACHINERY    FOR    ASSESSING    CITY    PROPERTY. 

The  foundations  of  this  reform  are  centraliza- 
tion and  publicity.  The  city  corporation  had 
spread  over  the  original  town  governments,  which 
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continued  to  elect  the  assessors.  Consequently, 
where  the  ordinary  town  assessor  protects  his 
constituents  against  only  county  and  State  taxes, 
the  Chicago  assessors  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect them  also  against  municipal  and  park  taxes. 
In  the  course  of  thirty  years  this  perverse  emula- 
tion had  brought  down  the  assessed  values  of 
property  to  from  5  to  1 5  per  cent,  of  true  value, 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  up  to  from  8  to  13  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  district.  With  such  a 
rate,  the  incentive  to  undervaluation  was  still 
further  augmented,  since  a  reduction  of  $100  in 
a  man's  assessment  saved  him  from  $8  to  $13  in 
his  taxes.  The  law  of  1895  abolished  the  town 
assessors  and  substituted  a  county  board  of  five 
assessors,  elected  at  large  for  terms  of  six  years. 
It  also  created  a  board  of  review  of  three  mem- 
bers elected  at  large,  one  member  at  each  elec- 
tion, for  a  term  of  six  years. 

When  the  assessors  have  made  their  valua- 
tions, a  printed  slip  is  ma(}e  out  for  each  ward, 
containing  the  description  of  each  piece  of  real 
estate  and  its  assessment.  This  is  sent  to  every 
taxpayer  in  the  ward  or  district.  In  this  way 
every  person  knows  the  assessments  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  can  make  appeal,  if  he  wishes,  to  the 
Board  of  Review. 

"personal"  valuation  quadrupled. 

Similar  lists  are  sent  to  the  owners  of  personal 
property.  But  in  this  case  the  lists  are  made 
out  for  each  line  of  business,  and  are  sent  to  all 
the  taxpayers  appearing  on  the  list.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board  of  Review  selects  a  committee 
of  citizens  from  each  "line,"  and  submits  the 
list  to  them  for  revision.  This  committee,  being 
familiar  with  all  the  business  houses,  rates  them 
all  according  to  the  amount  of  business  and  re- 
gardless of  the  itemized  schedilles  returned  by 
each.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
200  of  these  separate  committees  of  citizens 
cooperating  in  the  assessment  machinery.  The 
Board  of  Review  accepts  their  ratings,  but  at 
the  last  assessment  added  1 0  per  cent,  all  around, 
in  order  to  relieve  real  estate  that  riiuch.  This 
method  of  citizen  assessment  has  resulted  in 
raising  the  valuation  of  personal  property  in 
Chicago  from  $21,000,000  to  $88,000,000,  but 
with  tlie  interesting  outcome  that  the  personal 
property  tax  has  been  transformed  into  some- 
thing like  a  gross  revenue  tax  ;  for  the  board 
disregards  the  itemized  schedules  i^eturned  by 
business  houses  and  accepts  the  proportionate 
ratings  returned  by  the  committees,  based  upon 
their  judgment  of  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  each  house.  Naturally,  in  each  line,  the 
stock  of  goods  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
business,  but  it  is  assessed   as  a  unit   and  no 


longer  by  items.  The  law  is  ii{deed  conformed 
to  by  publishing  the  items  as  returned  in  the 
schedules,  but  the  additions  made  by  the  board 
are  entered  under  the  item  "  all  other  property," 
and  this  item  is  now  two-thirds  of  the  personal 
property  assessment.  One  notable  feature  of 
this  practice  is  the  entire  elimination  of  mort- 
gages from  the  lists,  and  the  almost  complete 
elimination  of  credits.  While  other  parts  of 
the  State  and  other  States  pay  attention  to  these 
items,  the  Chicago  assessors  lump  them  all  to- 
gether under  their  "  unit  rule  "  of  assessment. 

ST.  Paul's  plan  of  block  valuation. 

In  the  taxation  of  real  estate,  publicity  has 
been  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  St.  Paul. 
In  1896,  the  deputy  assessor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Somers, 
invited  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
bodies  to  select  committees  from  the  different 
sections  of  the  city,  who  should  place  a  front- 
foot  value  on  the  middle  lots  of  each  block  in 
the  city.  With  these  values  before  him,  he  con- 
structed percentage  tables  showing  the  variations 
to  be  allowed  for  different  depths  and  for  corner 
lots.  He  then  plotted  convenient  sections  of 
the  city  on  large  charts,  which  were  hung  up  at 
a  public  meeting-place,  to  which  he  invited  on 
successive  evenings  the  citizens  and  residents 
interested  in  the  particular  sections  announced 
for  review.  Criticisms  were  made,  and  the  cor- 
rected valuations  were  then  transferred  to  the 
assessment  rolls.  This  practice  applied  only  to 
ground  values,  and  not  to  improvements.  Build- 
ings were  assessed  separately,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  committee  of  architects  and  builders. 
This  committee  drew  up  a  blank  schedule  for  the 
description  of  buildings,  and  these  schedules 
were  filled  out  by  clerks  who  inspected  the 
properties.  The  schedules  provided  for  a  minute 
description  of  each  building,  showing  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  constructed,  the  dimensions, 
projections,  roof,  outside  finish,  inside  finish, 
method  of  heating,  water-supply,  drainage, 
number  and  character  of  rooms,  sidewalk,  etc. 
Following  is  one  of  the  seventeen  items  taken 
from  this  schedule,  showing  the  particularity 
with  which  the  description  is  made.  The  clerk, 
in  using  the  schedule,  checks  off  by  means  of  a 
circle  the  appropriate  word  descriptive  of  this 
feature  of  the  building  : 


Outside  finish : 

Siding,  shingles,  brick,  common,  pressed ;  stone, 

cut,  rough. 
Trimmings : 

Plain,  ornamental,  stone,  metal,  wood. 


The  schedules,  when  filled  out,  were  returned 
to  the  committee  of  experts,  who  placed  a  value 
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per  square  foot  on  each  building  according  to 
its  description  in  the  schedule.  From  this  the 
clerks  computed  the  total  value  of  the  building 
for  taxation.  This  system  of  publicity  and  ex- 
pert valuation  has  given  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  and  has  raised  the  prob- 
lem of  real-estate  assessment  from  an  amateurish 
guess  to  a  scientific  demonstration.  The  cost  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  former  guessing 
method.  The  system  was  recently  adopted  in 
Cleveland,  and  revealed  some  startling  inequali. 
ties  in  preceding  assessments. 

In  Cleveland,  the  reassessment  on  the  basis  of 
the  Somers  system  was  conducted  on  an  elabo- 
rate scale,  and  with  great  attention  to  detail, 
under  the  direction  of  the  assessor,  Peter  Witt. 
A  large  number  of  charts  were  drafted,  and  the 
ground  values  of  basing  points  in  each  block 
were  determined  at  public  hearings.  These  were 
then  published  and  distributed  to  taxpayers, 
with  other  charts  showing  cash  values  and  the 
appraised  values  of  the  preceding  assessment. 

APPRAISAL   OF    BUILDING    PROPEBTT    IN   CITIES. 

The  valuation  of  buildings  was  also  centralized 
and  systematized.  Clerks  were  detailed  with 
blanks  for  the  description  of  each  building,  and 
these  blanks,  filled  out,  were  put  in  the  hands  of 
an  architect  and  builder,  who  went  over  the 
ground,  taking  the  description  with  him.  As  he 
passed  each  building  he  set  down  his  estimate 
of  its  value.  The  blanks  were  made  out  in  such 
minute  detail  that  this  single  assessor  was  able, 
with  their  help  and  his  own  practised  eye,  to  as- 
sess all  of  the  buildings  in  the  city.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  centralized  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  conflicts  of  judgment  be- 
tween assessors,  and  every  building  in  the  city 
is  rated  proportionately  and  equitably  with  every 
other  building.  These  valuations,  like  the  valua- 
tions of  the  land,  were  also  submitted  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

FULL   VALUATION    IN   NEW    YORK  CITY. 

A  notable  instance  of  what  may  be  done 
through  centralization  of  assessment  has  just 
occurred  in  New  York.  In  that  city,  the  tax 
commissioners  are  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  mayor,  and  naturally  they  take  instructions 
from  him.  In  New  York,  as  in  all  other  cities 
and  local  governments  which  have  not  been 
reached  by  recent  movements  of  tax  reform, 
the  valuation  of  property  for  assessment  was 
considerably  below  the  true  value.  This  under- 
valuation had  been  brought  about  by  the  desire 
to  escape  as  much  as  possible  of  the  taxes  for 
State  purposes.  But  this  motive  has  now  been 
practically  eliminated  through  the  policy  of  the 


governor  and  the  Legislature  in  recent  years, 
directed  to  the  segregation  of  sources  of  revenue 
for  State  purposes.  With  the  direct  State  tax 
out  of  the  way,  the  demand  for  assessment  at  full 
value  gained  strength  through  two  considerations: 
(1)  Equality  and  justice  in  taxation,  and  (2)  a  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  bond-issuing  capacity. 

The  mayor  pointed  out  that  the  old  assess- 
ments ranged  from  7^  per  cent,  to  130  per  cent, 
of  full  value,  and  that  equalization  could  not  be 
effective  on  any  other  standard  than  that  of  full 
value,  as  required  by  law.  The  comptroller,  in 
one  of  his  addresses  on  the  subject,  said  : 

The  small  property  has  generally  been  assessed  higher 
than  the  larger  property ;  the  small  home  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  business  property,  the  hotel,  office  build- 
ing, or  apartment  house  ;  the  improved  property  higher 
than  the  vacant ;  the  outlying  boroughs  higher  than 
Manhattan ;  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  higher  than 
the  lower ;  though  gross  inequalities  may  be  found  even 
in  a  single  borough,  for  there  are  sections  of  Brooklyn 
varying  90  per  cent,  from  others. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  which 
had  nominated  Mr.  Low  for  mayor,  and  which 
contained  an  active  element  of  so-called  <<  single- 
taxers,"  was  especially  persistent  in  pressing  the 
argument  of  equality  both  before  the  public  and 
before  the  mayor.  This  element  was  concerned 
mainly  about  the  raising  of  assessments  on  vacant 
lots,  which  they  expected  would  come  through 
full  assessment.  That  their  objects  have  been  in 
a  measure  realized  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
president  of  the  Central  Realty  Bond  and  Trust 
Company,  who  stated  in  an  interview  :  "  The 
raising  of  tax  bills  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  professional  operators.  It  will  tend  to  force 
holders  of  valuable  unimproved  or  partially  im- 
proved properties  to  let  them  go  to  those  who 
can  put  them  to  good  use." 

The  enormous  debt  of  the  city  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  10  per  cent,  of  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  established  by  the  State 
constitution,  and  the  city  found  itself  unable  to 
build  schoolhouses,  hospitals,  police  stations,  fire- 
engine  houses,  and  to  make  dock  improvements, 
required  for  its  rapidly  growing  population. 
Raising  the  assessed  valuation  would  add  to  the 
city's  borrowing  capacity. 

With  these  two  arguments,  the  mayor  directed 
the  tax  commissioners,  in  1902,  to  assess  all  prop- 
erty at  full  value.  The  books  were  opened  on 
January  12,  1903,  and  showed  an  increased  val- 
uation of  real  estate  in  Greater  New  York  of 
$1,425,452,387,  the  figures  for  1902  being  $3,- 
330,647,579,  and  for  1903  being  $4,756,099,966. 
The  normal  increase  of  the  preceding  years  had 
been  $296,985,925.  The  increase  varies  widely 
for  different  boroughs.     While  the  average  is 
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40  per  cent.,  the  increase  for  Brooklyn  is  only 
27  per  cent.,  and  that  for  Manhattan  is  48  per 
cent.  Brooklyn's  former  assessments  had  been 
more  nearly  true  value  than  those  of  Manhattan. 

Of  course,  increased  assessment  does  not  of 
itself  increase  the  taxes,  since  the  rate  is  there- 
by reduced.  The  rate  in  Manhattan,  in  1902, 
was  2.273  per  cent.,  and  in  1903  it  is  estimated 
at  1.6  per  cent.  But  increased  assessment  re- 
distributes the  taxes,  since  certain  properties 
are  increased  in  much  greater  proportion  than 
others.  Striking  examples  might  be  given. 
The  Equitable  Life  Building  was  raised  from 
$6,350,000  to  $10,500,000  ;  the  Stock  Exchange 
from  $2,100,000  to  $4,600,000;  Richard  Cro- 
ker's  residence  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  ;  May- 
or Low's  residence  from  $70,000  to  $135,000  ; 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  residence  from  $700,000  to 
$1,500,000.  Vacant  lots,  in  some  instances, 
were  raised  more  than  threefold. 
*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  property  is  even 
yet  assessed  at  full  value,  or  that  the  finer  shades 
of  inequality  are  removed.  The  daily  papers 
have  contained  comparisons  showing  that  larger 
properties  are  now  assessed  at  75  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  true  value.  The  reasons  for  this 
can  readily  be  understood  when  the  personnel  and 
procedure  of  the  deputy  assessors  are  considered. 

As  stated  by  one  of  the  daily  papers  : 

A  deputy  commissioner  is  assigned  to  a  certain  dis- 
trict or  territory.  He  goes  out  with  a  book  in  which  is 
written  the  tax  valuation  of  last  year  of  each  piece  of 
real  estate  in  his  district. 

He  is  supposed  to  walk  around,  look  over  the  lots 
and  balldings,  and  in  another  column  enter  in  pencil 
his  estimate  of  the  value  for  this  year  of  each  piece.  He 
may  ask  all  the  questions  he  wants  to,  but  no  owner  or 
agent  of  a  lot  is  compelled  to  tell  him  anything.  Most 
of  them,  it  is  assumed,  would  tell  him  nothing  if  he  an- 
nounced his  business.  He  may  search  the  register's 
office  for  records  of  transfers  and  mortgages,  and  there 
alone  can  he  obtain  anything  that  can  be  classed  as 
official  information  about  the  value  of  real  estate  in  his 
district. 

For  years,  this  system  of  assessment  has  been  in  this 
city  generally  regarded  as  one  of  pure  guesswork  on  the 
part  of  the  deputy,  and  one  open  to  flagrant  favoritism. 
The  Mazet  Committee  brought  out  a  mass  of  testimony 
intended  to  show  that  there  had  been  favoritism  in  Ax- 
ing valuations.  A  large  number  of  the  present  deputy 
tax  commissioners  are  Tammany  hold-overs,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  have  been  appointed  from  civil-service  list^. 

From  this  description,  it  can  be  seen  how 
greatly  superior  is  the  Somers  system,  above  de- 


scribed, wherein  the  ground  is  assessed  sepa- 
rately from  buildings  and  improvements  and 
the  citizens  in  each  locality  are  called  together 
in  public  hearing  to  decide  upon  true  front-foot 
values,  while  an  architect  or  builder  is  employed 
to  appraise  all  the  buildings  on  a  uniform  basis 
of  comparison. 

The  assessment  of  personal  property  in  New 
York  was  also  increased  from  $3,482,475,802  in 
1902  to  $4,420,326,945  in  1903,  an  increase  of  27 
per  cent.  But  this  increase  has  as  yet  but  little 
significance,  since  under  the  liberal  laws  of  New 
York  in  the  matter  of  debt  deductions  the 
amount  will  be  reduced  to  an  unknown  re- 
siduum. In  Manhattan,  last  year,  in  the  course 
of  this  "  swearing-off  "  process,  the  personal  prop- 
erty assessment  of  $3,004,869,916  was  reduced 
to  $412,388,258,  a  reduction  of  87  per  cent. 

A   FEW   OENEBALIZATIONS. 

Many  suggestive  details  might  further  be  cited 
showing  the  progress  of  tax  methods  and  princi- 
ples in  these  and  other  States  and  localities.  If 
one  were  to  draw  conclusions  from  both  the 
attained  and  attempted  reforms,  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  would  have  something  as  follows: 

Town  assessors  are  tyros  under  the  influence 
of  constituents  and  supporters.  County  and 
city  boards  have  greater  experience  and  greater 
freedom.  If  town  assessors  are  retained,  they 
require  the  close  supervision  of  a  State  board 
of  experts. 

Interstate  carriers  and  other  large  corporations 
can  be  fairly  assessed  only  by  a  State  board. 

The  State  board  should  be  balanced  by  a 
union  of  appointive  and  ex-officio  members,  and 
should  command  the  services  of  an  engineer  and 
accountant. 

Organized  publicity,  through  the  cooperation 
of  citizen  experts,  abolishes  corruption  and 
secures  equitable  apportionment  between  mem. 
bers  of  a  class. 

The  listing  of  personal  property  by  the  as- 
sessor is  inquisitive,  crude,  and  ineffective, 
whereas  the  valuation  of  a  business  as  a  unit  is 
the  method  naturally  adopted  by  business  men. 

The  fairest  method  of  assessment  of  real  estate 
is  assessment  at  full  value,  but  this  cannot  be 
expected  until  State  revenues  are  secured  in 
some  other  way  than  by  a  direct  tax  on  real  estate, 
and  until  land  values  are  assessed  separately  and 
by  different  methods  from  improvements. 
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CAPTAIN  PEART  TELLS  HOW  THE  POLE  WILL 

BE  REACHED. 

CAPTAIN  PEARY'S  own  account  of  the 
last  chapter  in  his  strenuous  life  as  an 
explorer  is  given  in  Mc  Clure's  for  February.  The 
famous  Arctic  explorer  himself  sums  up  the  chief 
results  of  this  last  expedition,  and  expresses  his 
firm  faith  that  the  Pole  will  be  reached,  out- 
lining the  lines  of  least  resistance  which  will 
make  it  possible. 

THE    NET    RESULTS   OF   THE    LAST    VOYAGE. 

"In  this  journey,  I  had  determined  conclu- 
sively the  northern  *  limit  of  the  Greenland 
Archipelago  or  land  group,  and  had  practically 
connected  the  coast  southeastward  to  Independ- 
ence Bay,  leaving  only  that  comparatively  short 
portion  of  the  periphery  of  Greenland  lying 
between  Independence  Bay  and  Cape  Bismarck 
indeterminate.  The  non-existence  of  land  for  a 
very  considerable  distance  to  the  northward  and 
northeastward  was  also  settled,  with  every  indi- 
cation pointing  to  the  belief  that  the  coast  along 
which  we  traveled  formed  the  shore  of  .an  unin- 
terrupted central  polar  sea,  extending  to  the 
Pole,  and  beyond  to  the  Spitzbergen  and  Franz 
Josef  Land  groups  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

"  The  origin  of  the  floebergs  and  paleocrystic 
ice  was  definitely  determined.  Further  than 
this,  the  result  of  the  journey  was  to  eliminate 
this  route  as  a  desirable  or  practical  one  by 
which  to  reach  the  Pole.  The  broken  character 
of  the  ice,  the  large  amount  of  open  water,  and 
the  comparatively  rapid  motion  of  the  ice  as  it 
swung  round  the  northern  coast  into  the  south- 
erly setting  east  Greenland  current  were  very 
unfavorable  features 

NOT   THE    WAY   TO   THE    POLE. 

"The  complete  change  of  character  of  the 
coast  from  Cape  Jesup  eastward  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Another  inter- 
esting item  is  the  comparative  abundance  of 
game  observed  and  secured  along  a  coast  which 
the  eiqperience  of  two  previous  expeditions  had 
indicated  as  being  practically  barren  of  animal 
life.  Two  musk-oxen  were  killed  by  me  in  the 
Cape  Bryant  region  in  the  upward  march,  and 
five  by  my  supporting  party  on  their  return. 
One  bear,  as  already  noted,  was  killed  east  of 
Cape  Washington,  and  east  of  Cape  Jesup  forty- 
two  musk-oxen  were  seen,  of  which  ten  were 
secured.     One  hare  was  Icilled  in  this  region,  a 


wolf  seen,  and  traces  of  lemming,  ermine,  and 
ptarmigan  observed.  Numbers  of  hare  were 
killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Repulse  Harbor. 

1902 ANOTHER   WAY    TO    THE    POLE   TRIED. 

"  With  the  Greenland  route  eliminated,  there 
yet  remained  the  Cape  Hecla  route,  and  this  I 
attempted  in  the  spring  of  1902.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  at- 
tempt further  than  to  note  that,  as  a  result  of 
added  experience,  perfected  equipment,  better 
acquaintance  with  the  region  traversed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  handicap  of  its  being  my 
fourth  consecutive  year  of  Arctic  work  and  life, 
the  arduous  journey  from  Cape  Sabine  to  Con- 
ger was  accomplished  in  twelve  marches,  the 
equally  arduous  but  shorter  journey  from  Con- 
ger to  Hecla  in  eight  more.  I  now  found  my- 
self, after  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  travel 
in  the  severest  part  of  the  Arctic  year,  just  at 
the  beginning  of  my  real  work,  the  conquest  of 
the  polar  pack. 

"  After  fighting  my  way  northward  for  fifteen 
days  over  a  pack  of  extremely  rugged  character, 
the  latter  portion  of  the  journey  being  over  ice 
in  motion  (not  motion  sufficient,  as  has  been  er- 
roneously understood,  to  carry  me  far  out  of  my 
course ;  but  sufficient,  by  the  wheeling  of  the 
floes,  to  open  up  continually  new  leads,  and  form 
new  pressure  ridges  across  my  route),  I  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  further  advance 
for  my  party  was  impracticable.  Personnel^ 
equipment,  and  methods  were  satisfactory  and 
effective,  as  evidenced  by  our  speedy  and  safe 
return,  not  only  to  Hecla,  but  also  to  Cape  Sa- 
bine. 

"  When  I  say  that  I  regarded  further  advance 
as  impracticable,  I  mean  that  a  rate  of  advance 
capable  of  producing  the  objects  I  had  in  view 
— namely,  the  Pole  itself,  or,  if  not  that,  a  pro- 
nounced highest  north — was  not  practicable 
under  existing  conditions,  with  a  party  of  the 
size  I  had  with  me. 

HOW    TO    GO   TO   THE    POLE. 

"  So  far  am  I  from  considering  the  general 
proposition  of  advance  over  the  polar  pack  im- 
practicable that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
I  believe  that  the  man  who,  with  the  proper 
party,  the  proper  equipment,  and  proper  ex- 
perience, can  secure  a  base  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Grinnell  Land,  and  can  begin  his  work  with 
the  earliest  returning  light  in  February,  will 
hold  the  Pole  in  his  grasp. 
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.  "  Ab  bearing  upon  the  soundness  of  my  con- 
clusion, it  is,  I  think,  fair  to  note  that  I  have  al- 
ready made  four  sledge  journeys  in  these  regions, 
of  such  length  that  the  average  air-line  distance 
between  the  starting-point  and  the  terminus  of 
the  four  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Grinnell  Land  to  the  Pole.  If  it 
be  contended  that  the  character  of  the  traveling 
is  so  different  as  to  make  the  comparison  hardly 
a  fair  one,  it  may  be  said  that  increased  ex- 
perience, improved  methods,  and  a  large  party 
will,  I  believe,  fully  counterbalance  this. 

THE   POLE   CAN   AND    WILL    BE    REACHED. 

"  The  proper  method  for  an  effective  attack 
upon  the  Pole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  paragraph 
— viz.  : 

"  A  strongly  built  ship  of  maximum  power  ;  a 
minimum  party,  utilizing  the  Eskimos  exclusive- 
ly for  the  rank  and  file  ;  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  station  or  sub-base  at  Sabine  ;  the 
formation  of  a  chain  of  caches  from  Sabine  to 
Hecla  ;  the  establishment  of  a  main  base  some- 
where on  the  North  Grinnell  Land  coast ;  forc- 
ing the  ship  to  winter  quarters  there  ;  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  entire  tribe  of  Whale  Sound 
Eskimos,  taking  the  picked  men  of  the  tribe  on 
the  ship,  and  distributing  the  others  in  a  series 
of  settlements  along  the  Grinnell  Land  coast, 
with  the  rear  on  the  perennial  walrus  grounds 
at  Sonntag  Bay  and  the  head  of  certain  summer 
navigation  at  Sabine,  and  the  van  at  Hecla  ; 
and,  finally,  an  advance,  in  the  earliest  return- 
ing light  of  February,  from  Hecla  northward 
over  the  polar  pack,  with  a  small,  light,  pioneer 
party,  followed  by  a  large,  heavy,  main  party, 
from  which  at  intervals  two  or  three  sledges 
would  drop  out  and  return,  until  on  the  last  stage 
there  would  be  but  two  or  three  sledges  left.'* 


THE  TARIFF  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

TARIFF  reformers  find  in  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
trade  a  plausible  argument  for  a  lowering  of  the 
tariff  walls.  Protectionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
point  to  the  low  wages  in  that  industry  paid  to 
British  and  German  workingmen,  and  contend 
that  the  tariff  is  still  needed  to  offset  the  bonus 
paid  to  American  labor.  At  least  a  part  of  that 
difference  is  made  up  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer by  the  superiority  of  his  labor  over  that 
employed  by  his  European  rivals.  That  is  ad- 
mitted ;  the  question  is,  just  how  far  can  the 
American  producer  go  in  raising  wages  without 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  tariff  ?  Mr!  Archer  Brown, 
writing  in  the  North  American  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, attempts  to  answer  this  query. 


In  the  first  place,  how  large  is  the  factor  of 
wages  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  products  ? 
Mr.  Brown  makes  the  proportion  very  large, — 
larger  than  a  superficial  scanning  of  the  statistics 
would  warrant.  He  justifies  his  conclusions, 
however,  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
a  ton  of  pig  iron  : 

*'  At  first  glance,  the  items  of  cost  divide  some- 
what as  follows,  assuming  the  total  cost  to  be 
$14  at  Pittsburg  :  Ore,  $7  ;  coke,  $4  ;  limestone 
and  other  materials,  $1  ;  labor,  $1.25  ;  repairs, 
taxes,  and  incidentals,  75  cents.  Labor  appears 
to  be  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  push 
the  analysis  further.  How  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  ore  profits  omitted  is  labor  ?  All  except  the 
royalty  of,  say,  25  cents  per  ton.  How  much  of 
the  cost  of  the  coke  is  labor  ?  All  except  the 
royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton  on  coal  in  the  ground. 
The  limestone  and  supplies  similarly  dissolve 
into  ninety  parts  of  labor  to  ten  of  other  items. 
Even  the  transportation  which  enters  into  the 
delivered  price  of  raw  materials  is  60  to  70  per 
cent,  labor.  So,  if  the  inquiry  be  pushed  to  the 
limit,  it  will  be  found  that  of  the  actual  cost  of  a 
ton  of  iron  (eliminating  all  profits)  everything  is 
resolved  into  labor  except  taxes,  interest,  royal- 
ties, and  insurance.  These  items  aggregate 
barely  5  per  cent,  in  some  districts  and  seldom 
reach  id  per  cent,  anywhere.  A  complete  an- 
alysis of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  or  struc- 
tural material  shows  practically  the  same  result. 
When  the  scale  of  wages  begins  ascending,  the 
advance  which  the  foundryman  or  mill  man  pays 
his  own  men  is  but  an  insignificant  fraction. 
But  the  rate  of  coal-mining  goes  up  perhaps  from 
40  to  60  cents  a  ton,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  wages  of  coke-makers.  The  first  cost 
of  fuel  is  then  up  50  per  cent.  The  ore  miners 
and  handlers  get  a  like  increase  ;  lake  transpor- 
tation is  higher  ;  railroad  rates  are  higher  ;  the 
smaller  supplies  are  affected  by  the  same  causes, 
until  presently  the  whole  foundation  structure 
of  raw  materials  is  up  one-half,  and  prices  must 
be  advanced  accordingly  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. This  is  precisely  what  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  iron  trade  in  the  past  twelve 
months." 

BRITISH    AND   AMERICAN   WAGES   COMPARED. 

In  his  comparison  of  foreign  with  American 
wage  scales,  Mr.  Brown  states  that  throughout 
Great  Britain  puddlers  in  rolling  mills  earn,  on 
an  average,  9  shillings  ($2.16)  a  day.  Rough- 
steel  rollers  make  from  $2.40  to  $3.60  a  day. 
Iron  rollers  earn  about  $7.20  a  day,  out  of  which 
a  helper  is  paid.  Puddling  and  rolling  is  piece- 
work, as  in  this  country. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  are  not  uniform 
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and  not  easily  reducible  to  uniform  day -earnings. 
The  boss  roller  in  Western  mills  makes  from 
|1 2  to  $20  a  day,  out  of  which  he  pays  his  helper. 
Other  figures  given  by  Mr.  Brown  are  as  follows: 

<<  Puddlers  make,  on  the  Amalgamated  scale, 
at  Pittsburg  from  $6  to  $7  per  day.  In  the 
East,  the  rate  being  less,  the  average  wage  is 
about  $5.  Holders  in  foundries  seldom  make 
less  than  $2.75  per  day  ;  and  a  good  workman, 
unrestricted  by  shop  rules,  can  make  $4  per 
day  of  eight  hours.  Machinists  get  from  $2.50 
to  $6  per  day,  average  about  $3.75.  Blast- 
furnace men  (not  counted  skilled  labor)  earn 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  day,  according  to  grade 
of  work.  Common  labor  rules  about  the  same, 
whether  at  the  blast  furnace,  or  rolling  mill,  or 
foundry.  It  is  seldom  paid  less  than  $1.50,  nor 
more  than  $1.75,  per  day.  In  ore-mining,  wages 
differ  widely  in  the  several  districts,  but  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  mining  is  done  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior district,  the  rates  there  may  be  said  to 
govern.  A  good  miner  seldom  makes  less  than 
$50  per  month,  according  to  the  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  ore  companies  ;  the  average 
is  fully  $60  per  month. 

"By  comparison  of  above  figures,  it  will  be 
seen  that  American  miners  and  iron  and  steel 
workers  receive  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
times  as  much  wages  as  corresponding  workmen 
in  Continental  countries,  and  fully  double  those 
paid  in  Great  Britain.  And  it  can  be  added  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  mine  or  shop  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  question  of  further  wage  ad- 
vances is  not  up  to-day  in  some  form  or  othep ; 
while  in  Europe,  according  to  latest  consular 
and  other  reports,  the  tendency  is  distinctly 
downward,  owing  to  general  business  depression; 
How  much  of  this  tremendous  disparity  can  be 
made  up  by  the  admitted  superiority  of  Ameri- 
can labor  ?  A  considerable  percentage,  no  doubt; 
but  it  would  be  a  rash  enthusiast  who  would  put 
it  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  If  it  be  said  that  our 
superior  plant,  with  its  marvels  of  improved  ma- 
chinery and  labor-saving  devices,  compensates 
for  the  great  difference  still  against  us,  it  must 
be  answered  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
have  gone  to  school  to  us  to  some  purpose  in  the 
past  eighteen  or  twenty -four  months,  and  they 
too  are  bringing  their  plants  to  the  modern 
standard.  They  can  build  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  works  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Germany  to- 
day at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  like  works  in 
America.  The  former  prejudice  against  adopt- 
ing new  methods  and  new  machinery,  after 
American  models,  has  given  place  to  an  eager 
desire  to  rival  us  by  copying  what  is  best  in  our 
engineering.  Already  there  is  an  advance  in 
furnace  and  mill  practice  that  affords  a  marked 


contrast  to  what  American  visitors  observed 
three,  and  even  two,  years  ago.  If  we  are  hon- 
est with  ourselves,  therefore,  we  must  admit 
that  the  greater  efficiency  of  American  labor 
does  not,  even  when  reenforced  by  our  larger 
natural  resources  and  our  more  modern  plant, 
make  up  the  disparity  in  wages.'' 

THE   CRY   OF   MONOPOLT. 

The  consolidation  of  great  interests  in  the 
steel  and  iron  industry  does  not  seem  to  Mr. 
Brown  to  be  a  serious  argument  for  tariff  re- 
duction.    He  says : 

"  There  is  no  semblance  of  monopoly  in  any 
important  branch  of  the  trade.  Competition  is 
as  free  and  unrestricted  as  it  was  before  the  era 
of  consolidations.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration controls  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials 
which  are  of  great  and  increasing  value,  but  it 
has  no  monopoly  of  these.  Its  rivals,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  are  nearly  as  well  provided, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  coking  coal 
and  Bessemer  ores  left  for  new  enterprises  which 
may  yet  be  formed.  The  influence  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  as  every  one  knows,  has  been  ex- 
erted, not  to  force  prices  up,  but  rather  to  hold 
them  down.  This  has  been  a  steadying  factor 
in  a  market  in  which  demand  has  been  largely 
in  excess  of  supply.  It  may  prove,  when  the 
lean  years  come  again,  that  the  great  consolida- 
tions will  be  better  fortified  than  the  smaller 
companies,  and  overwhelm  them.  But  there  are 
two  sides  to  that  question.  It  may  also  prove 
that  the  minor  companies,  managed  by  their 
owners,  well  supplied  with  raw  materials,  with 
small  capitalization  and  light  fixed  charges,  and 
with  modern  well-equipped  plants,  will  weather 
storms  as  well  as  the  huge  craft.  At  any  rate, 
competition  is  and  will  remain  as  free  in  iron  as 
in  groceries  or  grain." 

GBADPAL  REDUCTION  OF  THE  SOHEDULES. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Brown  favors  a  lowering  of 
the  tariff  wall.  What  American  iron  and  steel 
makers  want,  he  says,  is  a  broad,  stable  market. 

"  A  world  market,  including  the  home  market, 
is  better  than  the  home  market  alone.  Moderate 
prices  are  necessary  to  secure  and  hold  export 
trade.  Moderate  prices  tend  to  increase  domes- 
tic consumption.  Extreme  fluctuations  tend  to 
restrict  it.  Moderate  prices  depend  on  low  cost 
of  manufacture.  In  iron  and  steel,  wages  are 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  We  are  now  pay- 
ing nearly  three  times  the  wages  of  our  largest 
and  most  vigorous  rival,  and  about  double  the 
wages  of  our  next  strongest  competitor.  Further 
wage  advances  are  asked  and  expected.  Our 
labor  is  better,  our  natural  advantage  greater, 
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but  neither  i&  invincible.  We  have  already  lost 
our  foreign  trade  in  the  leading  forms  of  iron 
manufacture.  We  cannot  long  retain  the  other 
forme  under  present  conditions.  Our  largest 
export  caanufacturera  are  already  planning  to 
build  plants  abroad  to  secure  cheaper  labor  and 
materials  wherewith  to  hold  their  trade.  Ameri- 
can labor  ie  entitled  to  and  will  always  get  the 
beat  pay  in  the  world.  But  there  are  limits. 
These  limits  are  properly  set,  not  by  a  tariff  wall, 
but  by  the  greater  productive  energy  of  our 
labor  and  the  greater  abundance  of  our  raw  ma- 
terials. While  tl]^  tariff  has  been  necessary  to 
develop  those  resources,  high  schedules  are  no 
longer  needed  by  the  manufacturer.  They  tend 
to  create  booms  and  prolong  depressions.  Ameri- 
can Ubor  will  fare  better  if  wages  do  not  rise  so 
high  nor  descend  so  low.  Tariff  agitation  dis- 
turbs business.  Business  is  now  at  high  tide. 
The  iron  and  steel  schedules  should  be  cut  in 
two,  but  by  a  graduated  scale,  to  avoid  shock. 
Otherwise,  history  will  repeat  itself.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  overloaded  and  break." 


SINCE  the  return  to  England  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Moseley  and  the  commission  organized  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  industrial 
and  social  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the 
facts  revealed  to  the  commission  have  been  wide- 
ly reported  and  commented  on  by  the  correspond- 
ents who  accompanied  Mr.  Moseley'e  twenty- 
three  commissioners  on  their  extended  tour 
through  this  country.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  the 
London  Review  of  Reviews,  states  that,  while  there 
is  by  no  means  complete  agreement  in  regard  to 
details,  still,  the  broad  outlines  of  the  factors 
which  constitute  American  superiority  are  not 
disputed.  In  his  opinion,  tliese  reports  of  what 
the  commission  saw  in  America  confirm  much  of 
the  criticism  of  the  British  industrial  system 
which  has  been  focused  during  the  past  in  Mr. 
Stead's  own  publications, — notably  in  his  month- 
ly broadside  entitled  "  Wake  up  !   John  Bull." 

A    BRITISH   CIVIC    FE  DERATION. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  tour  is  likely  to 
be  the  organization  in  England  of  a  body  simi- 
lar in  object  to  the  National  Civic  Federation  of 
America.  The  delegates  investigated  thorough- 
ly the  work  of  this  body,  and  as  the  result  of 
their  investigations  they  passed  unanimously, 
on  November  HO,  a  resolution  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  benefit  both  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed if  a  similar  organization  were  to  be  es- 
t>^blisbed  in  Gre^t  Britaii),     Ftucli  an  organiza- 


tion would  not  in  any  way  int«rfere  with  the 
bodies  which  already  exist  for  mediation    and 
conciliation  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  the 
trade   conciliation 
boards.     But  it 
would  fulfill  the 
same  functions  as 
the  American  Civic 
Federation,  making 
it  its  duty  to  get  in- 
formation of  the  first 
signs  of  impending 
trouble  and  in   the 
early  stages  of  a  dis- 
pute to  step  in  for 
the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  parties   to- 
gether at  a  round-table  conference  before  any 
breach  had  taken    place.     It  is  plain  that  if  a 
British  civic  federation  is  established,  the  Mose- 
ley commission  will  have  fulfilled   its  purpose 
even  if  it  should  fail  in  its  efforts  to  lead,  by 
means  of  disseminating  information,  the  British 
manufacturer  and  the  worker  to  the  high  level 
attained  by  their  cousins  in  the  United  States. 

THE   AKERICAN   INDUSTRIAL   STSTEU    SttPBBIOII. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  industrial 
system  seems  to  have  been  established  beyond 
doubt.  "  Mr.  Moseley,"  we  are  told  in  the  sum- 
mary published  in  the  London  lirnes  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  "  was  emphatic  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  American  workmen  over  Brit- 
ish workmen.  They  worked  harder,  and  were 
better  trained  and  educated."  Of  this  all-round 
superior  efficiency,  a  high  wages  standard  seems 
to  be  both  cause  and  effect.  The  hours  of  labor 
in  America  are  on  the  whole  considerably  higher 
than  those  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  productive- 
ness of  the  workmen  and  the  wages  they  earn 
are  higher  beyond  all  proportion.  The  New 
York  bricklayer  is  paid  $4.25  a  day,  but  he  lays 
about  three  times  as  many  bricks  as  the  English 
bricklayer.  In  the  Fall  River  district  there  are 
weavers  who  earn  $20  a  week,  but  they  look 
after  twenty  automatic  looms.  The  piecework 
system,  which  is  more  common  in  America  than 
in  England,  results  in  higher  wages  and  greater 
output.  A  boot-welter  will  earn  as  much  as  $5  a 
day  ;  and  in  many  factories  even  boy  employees, 
who  are  engaged  in  sweeping  the  floors,  are 
never  paid  less  than  $6  a  week. 

UP-TO-DATE    MAOBItTEBT. 

As  the  American  manufacturer  works  his 
men  harder  and  pays  them  more  liberally,  so  he 
18  merciless  with  his  machinery,  and  reitew?  ;( 
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whenever  the  slightest  increase  in  efficiency  can 
be  gained  by  doing  so.  So  rapid  is  the  change 
in  appliances  that  one  manufacturer  explained 
his  willingness  to  show  the  delegates  the  secrets 
of  his  machines  by  saying  that  before  we  had 
time  to  copy  them  he  would  have  discarded  them 
in  favor  of  new  machinery.  A  London  Daily 
CJirontcle  correspondent  who  traveled  for  a  fort- 
night with  the  delegates  gives  similar  evidence. 
In  one  works,  he  says,  they  were  erecting  a  piece 
of  machinery  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  when  one 
of  the  engineers  engaged  on  the  job  had  an  in- 
spiration which  led  him  to  invent  a  still  better 
machine,  which  would  do  30  per  cent,  more  work 
at  the  same  cost.  The  new  machinery  was  in- 
stantly sacrificed,  and  in  three  months  the  later 
invention  took  its  place.  The  American  work- 
man takes  to  these  changes  naturally.  The 
Times  correspondent  mentions  that  one  American 
workman  will  mind  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
eight  machine  tools.  A  British  manufacturer 
who  bought  one  of  the  latest  American  machine 
tools,  on  being  asked  by  the  maker  how  it 
worked,  replied  •  "I  can't  tell  you  ;  the  union 
has  not  allowed  me  to  use  the  machine  for  an 
hour." 

THE   TEMPSBATE   AMEBIOAN. 

In  general,  Mr.  Moseley's  delegates  seem  to 
have  collected  overwhelming  evidence  to  estab- 
lish the  superior  education,  social  condition,  and 
material  well-being  of  the  American  workman. 
His  sobriety  is  in  his  favor.  He  drinks  coffee, 
not  intoxicants,  with  his  midday  meal ;  and,  in- 
deed, some  manufacturers  forbid  drinking  alto- 
gether during  the  day.  It  is  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  employers  find  that  beer  in  par 
ticular  has  a  bad  effect  lipon  the  working  capacity 
of  their  hands.  Statistics  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can workman  consumes  less  than  half  the  pure 
alcohol  consumed  by  the  British  workman.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  organization  of  industry  that 
the  Americans  seem  to  triumph  most  of  all. 

The  American  manufacturer  gives  his  work 
constant  personal  supervision,  and  selects  his 
partners  not  because  tliey  happen  to  be  his  rela- 
tives, but  because  he  knows  they  have  mastered 
the  details  of  the  industry  concerned.  The  son 
of  a  wealthy  man  is  expected  to  enter  his  father's 
office  as  a  clerk,  and  work  his  way  up,  studying 
both  the  business  and  the  ways  of  the  employees. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  studying  the  indi- 
vidual employee.  The  l^mes  special  correspond 
ent  mentions  one  factory  which  was  visited  in 
which  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept  for 
every  man  engaged,  both  his  good  and  bad  qual- 
ities being  put  on  record,  while  in  others  there 
is  a  special  labor  department  which  in  the  case 


of  a  dismissal  acts  as  a  court  of  revision,  and 
uses  the  record  of  the  workman's  past  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  finally  decide  his  case.  The 
American  workman  is  therefore  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  merits,  and,  this  being  so,  the 
intelligent  and  inventive  have  a  better  chance 
of  rising  in  the  social  scale. 

SYSTEM    IN    LABOB. 

Order  and  system  are  the  American  manufac- 
turer's first  law.  The  division  of  labor  is  carried 
to  extremes,  and  every  operation  is  simplified 
and  subdivided  as  much  as  possible.  Work  is 
never  interrupted  through  lack  of  material  or 
through  earlier  operations  not  being  finished  in 
time  ,  and  skilled  workmen  are  never  allowed  to 
waste  their  time  in  running  about  to  fetch  ma- 
terial or  tools  when  such  labor  can  be  performed 
by  boys.  In  Cleveland,  organization  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  the  cost  of  unloading  iron  ore 
from  ship  to  quay  was  reduced  in  a  few  years 
from  28  cents  a  ton  to  7  cents  a  ton. 

Employer  and  workman  are  in  closer  relations 
than  in  England  ;  the  employer  is  always  acces- 
sible, and  an  employee's  zeal  and  intelligence 
are  always  made  profitable  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  master.  In  one  big  department  store  in 
Chicago  visited  by  Mr.  Moseley's  commission, 
where  there  are  over  seven  thousand  employees, 
a  small  reward  in  money  is  given  to  any  one  who 
makes  a  reasonable  criticism,  who  suggests  some 
practical  rearrangement,  or  points  out  some 
mistake  in  any  advertisement  issued  by  the  firm. 
The  reward  is  paid  whether  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  acted  upon  or  not.  Finally,  the  Ameri- 
can employer  looks  after  his  workmen,  and  re- 
gards it  as  his  first  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
well  fed  and  well  clothed.  The  general  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  in  the  United  States  the 
essential  community  of  the  interests  of  both 
parties  is  better  recognized  than  in  England, 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  every- 
thing in  America  is  better  than  in  England. 
The  bad  effect  of  the  universal  system  of  "  hus- 
tling "  is  commented  on  by  more  than  one  ob- 
server. The  Daily  Chronicle  correspondent,  al- 
ready quoted,  thinks  the  Americans  are  going 
at  a  pace  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  stayed. 
He  observes  a  superiority  in  British  physique. 
It  is  very  rare  to  see  middle-aged  Americans  en- 
gaged in  industry,  except  out-of-doors.  "Ca' 
canny,"  also,  is  not  unknown  in  American  in- 
dustry ;  and,  according  to  the  THmes  correspond- 
ent, it  is  increasing,  the  form  which  it  takes 
being  the  refusal  of  the  workman  to  work  his 
machine  up  to  its  full  capacity.  In  piecework, 
the  American  unions  sometimes  fix  a  maximum 
output,  which  must  not  be  exceeded  by  the  in- 
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dividual  member  under  penalty  of  fine  and  ex- 
pulsion. But  on  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  better  quality  both  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufactures  and  the  American  workman. 


THE  CHILD  WORKERS  OF  THE  COAL  MINES. 

MR.  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER'S  story  of 
the  non-union,  or,  rather,  the  non-striking, 
miners,  and  their  experiences,  published  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  McClure^s,  is  followed  in  the 
February  issue  by  an  account  of  the  children 
working  in  the  coal  mines  by  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Nichols,  who,  like  Mr.  Baker,  has  just  come 
from  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions 
in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions. 

The  chief  work  assigned  to  children  in  the 
mining  of  anthracite  coal  is  at  the  <<  breaker." 
After  the  heavy  machinery  in  the  top  of  the 
breaker  has  ground  the  lumps  of  coal,  the  broken 
coal  flows  down  a  series  of  chutes  to  the  ground 
floor,  where  it  is  loaded  on  flat-cars  waiting  to 
receive  it.  The  chutes  zigzag  through  the  build- 
ing about  three  feet  apart.  Between  them,  in 
tiers,  are  a  series  of  planks,  serving  as  seats  for 
the  slate-pickers.  The  slate-picker  has  to  watch 
for  pieces  of  slate  rock  as  the  procession  of 
broken  coal  passes  him  and  throw  this  refuse 
into  another  chute.  A  few  of  the  slate-pickers 
are  very  old  men,  superannuated  or  crippled 
miners,  who  are  glad  to  get  a  dollar  a  day  in  the 
breaker.  But  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  breaker  are  boys. 

THE   CHILDREN   AT   WORK. 

*^  The  coal  so  closely  resembles  slate  that  it 
can  be  detected  only  by  the  closest  scrutiny, 
and  the  childish  faces  are  compelled  to  bend  so 
low  over  the  chutes  that  prematurely  round 
shoulders  and  narrow  chests  are  the  inevitable 
result.  In  front  of  the  chutes  is  an  open  space 
reserved  for  the  *  breaker  boss,'  who  watches  the 
boys  as  intently  as  they  watch  the  coal. 

"The  boss  is  armed  with  a  stick,  with  which 
he  occasionally  raps  on  the  head  and  shoulders 
a  boy  who  betrays  lack  of  zeal.  The  breakers 
are  supposed  to  be  heated  in  winter,  and  a  steam 
pipe  winds  up  the  wall ;  but  in  cold  weather 
every  pound  of  steam  is  needed  in  the  mines,  so 
that  the  amount  of  heat  that  radiates  from  the 
steam  pipe  is  not  sufficient  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  any  of  the  breakers'  toilers.  From  Novem- 
ber until  May,  a  breaker  boy  always  wears  a 
cap  and  tippet,  and  overcoat  if  he  possesses  one, 
but  because  he  has  to  rely  largely  upon  the 
sense  of  touch,  he  cannot  cover  his  finger-tips 
with  mittens  or  gloves  ;  from  the  chafing  of  the 
coal,  his  fingers  sometimes  bleed,  and  his  nails 


are  worn  down  to  the  quick.  The  hours  of  toil 
for  slate-pickers  are  supposed  to  be  from  seven 
in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  from  one  to  six 
in  the  afternoon  ;  but  when  the  colliery  is  run- 
ning on  <full  capacity  orders,'  the  noon  recess 
is  reduced  to  half  an  hour,  and  the  geod-night 
whistlo  does  not  blow  until  half.past  six.  For 
his  eleven  hours'  work,  the  breaker  boy  gets  no 
more  pay  than  for  ten. 

AGE  CERTIFICATES  AND  WHAT  THEY  AMOUNT  TO. 

"According  to  the  mining  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, *  no  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
shall  be  employed  in  a  mine,  nor  shall  a  boy 
under  the  age  of  twelve  be  employed  in  or  about 
the  outside  structures  or  workings  of  a  colliery ' 
(i.e.,  in  a  breaker).  Yet  no  one  who  stands  by 
the  side  of  a  breaker  boss  and  looks  up  at  the 
tiers  of  benches  that  rise  from  the  floor  to  the 
coal-begrimed  roof  can  believe  for  a  minute  that 
the  law  has  been  complied  with  in  the  case  of 
one  in  ten  of  the  tiny  figures  in  blue  jumpers 
and  overalls  bending  over  the  chutes.  The  mine 
inspector  and  the  breaker  boss  will  explain  that 
<  these  boys  look  younger  than  their  ages  is,'  and 
that  a  sworn  certificate  setting  forth  the  age  of 
every  boy  is  on  file  in  the  office. 

"  Children's  age  certificates  are  a  criminal  in- 
stitution. When  a  father  wishes  to  place  his 
son  in  a  breaker,  he  obtains  an  <  age  blank ' 
from  a  mine  inspector,  and  in  its  spaces  he  has 
inserted  some  age  at  which  it  is  legal  for  a  boy 
to  work.  He  carries  the  certificate  to  a  notary 
public  or  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  fee  of  twenty-^ve  cents,  administers 
oath  to  the  parent  and  affixes  a  notarial  seal  to 
the  certificate. 

JUSTIFIABLE   AND    UNJUSTIFIABLE   PERJURY. 

f 

"  According  to  the  ethics  of  the  coal  fields,  it 
is  not  wrong  for  a  miner  or  his  family  to  lie  or 
to  practise  any  form  of  deceit  in  dealing  with 
coal-mine  operators  or  owners.  A  parent  is 
justified  in  perjuring  himself  as  to  his  son's  age 
on  a  certificate  that  will  be  filed  with  the  mine 
superintendent,  but  any  statement  made  to  a 
representative  of  the  union  must  be  absolutely 
truthful.  For  this  reason,  my  inquiries  of  mine 
boys  as  to  their  work  and  ages  were  always  con- 
ducted under  the  sacred  auspices  of  the  union. 

THE   WAGES   OF   BREAKER   BOYS. 

"The  wages  of  breaker  boys  are  about  the 
same  all  over  the  coal  regions.  When  he  begins 
to  work  at  slate-picking,  a  boy  receives  forty 
cents  a  day,  and  as  he  becomes  more  expert  the 
amount  is  increased  until  at  the  end  of,  say,  his 
fourth  year  in  the  breaker  his  daily  wage  may 
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have  reached  ninety  cents.  This  is  the  maximum 
for  an  especially  industrious  and  skillful  boy. 
The  average  is  about  seventy  cents  a  day.  From 
the  ranks  of  the  older  breaker  boys  are  chosen 
door-boys  and  runners,  who  work  in  the  mines 
below  ground." 

Mr.  Nichols  estimates  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
slate-pickers,  30  per  cent,  of  the  drivers  and  run- 
ners, and  all  of  the  door-boys  and  helpers  are 
boys.  In  all,  he  counts  24,023  children  at  work 
in  the  anthracite-coal  mines,  nearly  one-sixth  of 
all  of  the  employees. 

THE    HABD   FUTURE    OF   THE    CHILD    MINEBS. 

Mr.  Nichols  draws  a  very  dark  picture  of  life 
as  it  confronts  one  of  these  youngsters  toiling  in 
the  breaker  and  his  little  sister  who  is  working 
in  one  of  the  mills  that  are  pretty  certain  to  be 
in  a  coal-mining  community,  drawn  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  supply  of  cheap  labor.  "  The 
children  of  the  Coal  Shadow  have  no  child  life. 
The  little  tots  are  sullen,  the  older  children 
fight ;  they  rarely  play,  and  almost  their  only 
amusement  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  union  and 
the  strike  that  is  the  logical  result  of  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence.  They  have  no  friends. 
Their  parents,  driven  by  what  they  think  is 
necessity,  forswear  them  into  bondage.  Their 
employers,  compelled  by  what  they  regard  as 
economic  forces,  grind  them  to  hatred.  The 
state,  ruled  by  influences,  either  refrains  from 
amalgamating  laws  or  corrective  enforcement. 
The  rest'  of  the  world  doesn't  care.  So  the 
shadow  of  the  coal  heap  lies  dark  upon  these 
*  unionized'  little  ones  as  they  grow  up  to  be 
men  and  women.  Within  a  few  y6ars,  the 
breaker  boy  will  be  a  miner.  It  is  the  only 
trade  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  his  lack  of 
education  will  make  a  commercial  or  professional 
career  for  him  almost  impossible.  He  will  have 
to  live  in  Anthracite,  because  it  is  the  only 
country  where  a  hard-coal  miner  can  follow  his 
trade.  The  mill  girl  will  marry  early  in  life ; 
her  husband  will  be  a  miner.  They  will  both  be 
American  citizens.  They  will  remain  in  the 
Coal  Shadow." 


THE  NON-UNION  MAN  AND  THB  ''SCAB/' 

IN  most  of  the  discussion  resulting  from  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  recent  avowal  of  his  belief  that 
the  modern  " scab "  is  "a  very  good  type  of  a 
hero,"  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  non-union  man 
everywhere  is  practically  identical  with  the  de- 
spised "  scab."  In  Gunton's  Magazine  for  January, 
however,  it  is  contended  that  the  two  terms  are  by 
no  means  synonymous.  The  distinction  is  this  : 
<< The  nonunion  man  is  one  who  simply  does 


not  join  the  union.  This  is  not  always,  nor  even 
generally,  because  he  is  hostile  to  the  union.  He 
stands  aloof  for  a  multitude  of  reasons, — some- 
times because  he  is  reluctant  to  pay  the  dues  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  membership  ;  some- 
times because  he  has  a  personal  dislike  for  some 
of  the  officers  ;  but  much  the  larger  number  stay 
outside  the  unions  from  a  general  indifference. 
Theoretically,  they  believe  in  the  unions  ;  they 
are  in  general  spirit  and  action  in  accord  with 
them,  but  lack  that  interest  which  materializes  in 
active  service." 

REAL   CHARACTER   OF    THE    <<  SCAB." 

The  "  scab,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  man  who, 
when  a  strike  is  on,  takes  the  place  of  the  striker. 
Gunton^s  regards  the  <<  scab  "  as  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  martyr. 

"  If  President  Eliot  and  those  like  him  really 
knew  more  of  the  character  of  .the  'scab,'  knew 
more  about  the  actual  kind  of  laborers  that  be- 
come <  scabs,'  they  would  hesitate  about  calling 
the  modern  '  scab '  a  very  good  type  of  a  hero. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  probably  90  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  he  is  really  a  loose,  irregular,  disrepu- 
table, quasi-tramp  laborer.  He  is  the  kind  that 
seldom  works  regularly,  and  is  almost  never  a 
good  workman.  <  Scabs '  are  essentially  camp- 
followers  of  labor  disturbances.  President  Eliot 
is  probably  not  aware  that  in  case  of  strikes  the 
chief  object  of  the  employer  is  to  demonstrate 
to  the  strikers  and  to  the  public  that  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  are  willing  to  work  on  the 
terms  offered.  .In  order  to  demonstrate  this, 
they  send  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  offer  exceptional  inducements  for  men 
to  come  to  work,  simply  to  make  a  showing. 
The  writer  knows  of  several  instances  of  the 
kind  where  the  wages  offered  have  been  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  strikers  were  asking.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  often  furnish  board  and 
lodging.  They  seldom  expect  to  keep  these 
workingmen  permanently.  They  know  in  ad- 
vance that  only  a  few  of  them  will  prove  com- 
petent workmen  ;  but  these  men  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  the  time  being,  as  instruments  to  break 
the  strike. 


II 


n 


SCABS       ABB   IKOOICPETBNT   BTRIKE-BREAKEBS. 


"  Moreover,  in  most  industries,  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  they  spoil  as  much  as  they  accomplish. 
The  writer  remembers  one  instance  where  the 
incompetency  of  the  <  scab '  laborers  was  such  as 
to  render  them  actually  worthless,  and  in  order 
to  make  a  showing,  the  material  was  taken  out 
of  the  machinery  which  stood  round  the  outside 
of  the  workroom,  nearest  the  windows,  and  the 
machinery  was  run  empty,  the  'scabs'  simply 
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moving  the  machines  as  if  they  were  working, 
so  that  the  passers-by,  hearing  the  noise,  would 
think  the  factories  were  running,  and  the  news- 
papers would  announce  with  flaring  headlines 
that  the  mills  were  rapidly  filling  up  and  would 
have  no  use  for  the  strikers  if  they  remained 
out  a  little  longer.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions ;  but  in  the  main  there  is  really  no  heroism 
in  the  <  scab.'  And  he  doesn't  come  as  a  hero. 
He  seldom  comes  because  he  wants  to  work. 
He  usually  comes  because  there  are  exceptional 
inducements  offered,  and  because  he  is  made  an 
object  of  considerable  attention." 

THE    RIGHT   TO    WOftK. 

"Now,  as  to  the  right  of  the  <scab,' — this 
*  sacred  right '  which  seems  to  be  more  precious 
than  the  right  of  anybody  else.  Of  course,  the 
idea  behind  the  eulogy  of  the  *  scab '  is  that  he 
is  a  man  out  of  work,  seeking  to  sell  his  services 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to 
take  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  and 
that  he  should  be  regarded  as  a  hero  and  a  social 
benefactor  for  so  doing.  Before  we  accept  that 
view,  the  case  should  be  examined  a  little  fur- 
ther. Here  are  a  hundred  men  out  of  work.  It 
is  important  to  the  welfare  of  society  that  they 
be  employed  ;  but  it  is  not  important  that  a 
hundred  other  men  be  discharged  in  order  that 
they  may  be  employed.  The  economic  and  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  community  is  not 
improved  by  any  such  process  of  swapping  places. 
What  is  really  wanted  is,  that  the  hundred  men 
should  have  employment.  Now,  when  the  strike 
occurs,  one  hundred  vacancies  have  not  been 
created  in  any  true  economic  or  social  sense. 
The  vacancies  that  have  been  temporarily  created 
are  really  in  a  state  of  negotiation.  Those  who 
ha 76  vacated  their  jobs  have  done  so  with  a 
specific  purpose, — namely,  to  improve  them.  If 
they  succeed  in  improving  these  jobs,  whether 
it  be  by  securing  more  wages,  shorter  hours, 
better  sanitary  or  moral  conditions,  or  whatso- 
ever, those  places  will  be  better  for  whosoever 
fills  them  thereafter.  Moreover,  through  the 
moral  effect  of  this,  all  similar  places  throughout 
the  country  will  be  improved  much  more  quickly. 
If  this  occurs,  if  wages  are  increased,  if  hours 
of  labor  are  lessened,  if  the  conditions  under 
which  the  laborer  works  are  made  more  whole- 
some or  more  moral, — if,  in  short,  any  specific 
improvement  in  those  jobs  has  resulted  from  the 
strike, — then  a  permanent  benefit  has  been  added 
to  the  conditions  of  the  whole  class,  and  forever. 

HOW  THE  "scab"  PBEVENTS  IMPROVEMENT. 

"  If  the  *  scab '  takes  that  place  which  was  not 
normally  for  him,  which  would  not  have  been 


vacated  but  for  the  fact  that  the  other  man  was 
willing  to  undergo  a  sacrifice  to  improve  it  either 
for  himself  or  others,  he  not  only  does  not  lessen 
the  total  of  unemployed,  but  he  defeats  the  effort 
of  the  other  man  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
whole  class.  He  makes  the  job  worse  for  him- 
self, for  everybody  else,  and  for  those  that  come 
after  him.  Is  he  a  benefactor  ?  To  the  extent 
that  he  succeeds,  he  prevents  improvement.  His 
only  contribution  is  to  the  forces  that  make  it 
impossible  for  the  laborers  in  that  group  to  get 
better  economic  or  social  conditions,  and  he  is 
used  specifically  for  that  purpose.  Under  no 
other  conditions  would  he  have  been  ^ployed. 
He  is  employed  only  as  an  instrument  for  pre- 
venting that  improvement." 

NON-UNION   MAN   VERSUS   THE    "SCAB." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  "  scab  "  is  that  of  the  sneak  and  the 
camp-follower ;  "of  the  man  who  robs  the 
corpses  on  the  battlefield,  or  attends  a  fire  for 
the  sake  of  the  pickings."  For  the  non-union 
man,  as  such,  he  has  only  respect. 

"  The  non-union  laborer  and  the  *  scab '  have 
almost  nothing  in  common.  The  non-union  man 
really. fills  an  important  position.  His  standing 
aloof  from  the  union  for  a  multitude  of  reasons, 
none  of  which  are  really  hostile,  does  much  to 
put  the  union  on  its  good  behavior  ;  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  union  to  be  coercive  and  dic- 
tatorial, as  it  otherwise  would  be.  In  the  present 
state  of  development,  with  unlimited  power, 
trade-unions  would  be  intolerable  despotisms ; 
they  need  the  checking  influence  of  non-union 
men,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  defeats, 
in  order  to  educate  them  up  to  a  rational  standard 
of  conduct.  The  non-union  man  is  not  an  en- 
emy to  labor,  not  even  to  organized  labor,  and 
in  the  main  he  is  not  so  regarded  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  a  useful  element  in  the  industrial 
controversy  of  to-day  ;  but  there  is  no  sense  in 
which  this  can  be  said  of  the  *8cab.' " 

President  Eliot  on  Strike  Violence. 

In  his  address  delivered  at  the  Colonial  Club, 
Cambridge,  and  reprinted  in  Cassier's  for  Janu- 
ary, on  "  Labor  Unions  :  Their  Good  Features 
and  Their  Evil  Ones,"  President  Eliot  discusses 
the  subject  of  violence  in  connection  with 
strikes, — particularly  the  strikes  of  unskilled 
laborers.  Speaking  especially  of  this  class  of 
union  men,  he  says  : 

"To  enforce  a  strike,  they  really  have  no 
other  weapon  but  violence,  and  they  all  know  it> 
and  their  leaders  know  it.  They  resort  invari- 
ably to  violence  within  a  few  hours,  and  nearly 
every  considerable  strike  for  the  past  ten  years 
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has  been  accompanied  by  violence.  The  reason 
for  this  lamentable  fact  is  that  "Violence  is  inev- 
itable. Such  strikers  have  no  other  weapons  ; 
I  suppose  most  of  us  have  seen  this  with  our 
own  eyes.  When  a  strike  occurs  on  a  street 
railway,  for  example,  there  are  always  hundreds 
of  men  who  want  to  take  the  places  of  the  men 
who  have  struck.  There  is  but  one  way  of  pre- 
venting them  from  doing  so,— namely,  by  vio- 
lently making  it  too  dangerous  for  them. 

HOW   VIOLENCE    IS   JUSTIFIED. 

"  These  are  but  illustrations  of  a  universal  fact. 
Now,  what  is  the  theory  on  which,  in  labor 
unions,  violence  is  justified  ?  It  is  justified.  I 
heard  the  theory  ingeniously  stated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Economic  Club  of  Boston,  and  I 
think  I  can  give  it  to  you  accurately.  The  la- 
borer who  has  worked  in  a  factory  or  shop  for 
years,  or  even  months  only,  has  acquired  an 
equitable  right  in  that  factory  which  is  not  dis- 
charged by  the  weekly  payment  of  his  wages. 
He  has  made  a  part  of  the  reputation  of  that  fac- 
tory and  the  reputation  of  its  product.  He  has 
created  a  part  of  the  good-will  of  that  factory. 
This  claim  is  substantial,  and  it  is  not  discharged 
by  paying  him  weekly  wages. 

"  He  joins  his  fellows  in  declaring  that  for  a 
time  they  do  not  propose  to  continue  to  work 
in  that  factory  on  the  conditions  which  prevail 
at  the  moment.  He  then  sees  a  man  taking  his 
place.  Now,  that  man  is  possessing  himself  of 
that  equitable  claim  on  the  factory  of  the  right 
in  equity  which  the  former  laborer  has  acquired, 
and  which  he  ought  not  to  lose  by  going  on  a 
strike.  The  incoming  man  is  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber, and  he  can  be  dealt  with  as  one  deals  with 
a  burglar  in  one's  house.  The  scab,  or  strike- 
breaker, is  a  burglar,  and  if  ever  violence  is 
justified  between  man  and  man,  violence  is  jus- 
tifiable between  the  union  man  who  has  gone  on 
a  strike  and  the  scab  who  takes  his  place. 

"  The  argument  is  plausible,  but  has  a  fatal, 
weak  spot.  It  claims  a  right  in  the  factory  or 
business  which  depends  on  continuous  operation, 
and  also  claims  the  right  to  discontinue  the 
business  or  shut  up  the  factory. 

"  This  doctrine  I  believe  to  be  a  dangerous  one, 
and  one  that  combats  all  principles  with  regard 
to  freedom  in  labor.  I  find  that  the  principle 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  sell  his  labor  at  what- 
ever price  he  chooses  to  fix  is  earnestly  disputed. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  sell 
his  labor  at  any  price,  without  considering  the 
effects  of  his  sale  on  associated  laborers  in  the 
same  trade  oi  business.  The  right  to  earn  bread 
for  his  family  by  whatever  opportunity  which 
presents   itself  is  denied.     He   must  not  earn 


bread  for  his  family  without  considering  the 
effects  which  his  taking  the  price  he  is  willing  to 
accept  may  have  on  thousands  of  other  men  who 
are  not  willing  to  accept  that  price.  This  doc- 
trine cuts  deep,  and  the  people  have  got  to  con- 
sider and  reconsider  this  contest  of  opinions.  It 
is  a  serious  contest  of  opinions  with  regard  to 
personal  liberty. 

"  The  sort  of  violence  which  the  labor  unions 
justify  is  various,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
development  in  the  variety  of  violence  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  inevitable  violence  now 
takes  the  form,  first,  of  a  few  serious  outrages 
on  persons  and  on  property.  It  does  not  take 
many  outrages  to  alarm  a  considerable  popula- 
tion. Three  or  four  assaults,  three  or  four  kill- 
ings, a  few  blown-up  houses,  will  terrorize  a 
large  community.  But  these  operations  need 
not  be  numerous,  they  need  not  be  frequent. 
The  more  effective  method,  when  combined  with 
these  assaults  and  outrages,  is  the  method  of 
the  boycott. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  describe  the  varieties  of 
the  boycott.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  boycott, 
in  a  community  where  the  union  men  are  in 
power,  penetrates  every  nook  and  corner  of 
society.  Every  shop,  every  office,  every  pro- 
fessional man's  employment,  is  assailable,  and  is 
assailed.  But  it  does  not  stop  there  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  union  has  a  large  majority. 
The  police,  the  courts,  and  the  newspapers  can 
all  be  controlled.  They  have  been  repeatedly,  and 
they  are  to-day,  in  some  localities.  You  see  how 
much  ground  that  covers, — the  police,  the  courts, 
and  the  newspapers.  The  community  at  large  is 
thus  deprived  of  information,  and  the  community 
on  the  spot  is  deprived  of  the  ordinary  protec- 
tion of  the  courts  and  the  officers  of  the  courts." 


SHOULD  LABOR  UNIONS  BE  INCORPORATED  ? 

IN  connection  with  the  coal  strike  of  1902, 
the  suggestion  was  frequently  made  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  should  become  an 
incorporated  body.  New  prominence  has  also 
been  given  to  the  whole  subject  of  trade-union 
responsibility  by  discussion  of  the  Taff  Vale  de- 
cision in  England,  the  chief  points  of  which  are 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
OP  Reviews  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  believes  thoroughly  in  the  value  of 
labor  unions  and  appreciates  their  services  to 
the  community,  Mr.  Louis  I).  Brandeis  gives  in 
the  Green  Bag  for  January  certain  reasons  which 
seem  to  show  the  advisability  of  incorporating 
the  unions, — for  their  own  good,  as  well  as  for 
the  public  interest. 
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THE   TAFF   VALE    PRINCIPLE    NOT    NEW    IN   THIS 

COUNTRY. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  unions  for  il- 
legal acts,  under  our  present  laws,  Mr.  Brandeis 
says  : 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  a  strike,  illegal  acts 
are  committed,  such  as  acts  of  violence  or  of  un- 
due oppression,  the  individual  committing  the 
wrong  is,  of  course,  legally  liable.  If  the  act  is 
a  crime,  the  perpetrator  may  be  arrested  and 
punished  ;  if  it  is  a  mere  trespass,  he  may  be 
made  to  pay  damages,  if  he  is  financially  re- 
sponsible ;  and  if  money  damages  appear  not  to 
be  an  adequate  remedy,  an  injunction  against 
the  wrongful  acts  may  be  granted  by  a  court  of 
equity.  If  the  injunction  is  disobeyed,  the  de- 
fendant may  be  imprisoned  for  contempt. 

"  Now,  it  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  in  this 
country  that  while  the  individual  may  be  thus 
proceeded  against  in  any  of  these  ways,  the  labor 
union,  as  such,  being  unincorporated — that  is, 
being  a  mere  voluntary  association — cannot  be 
made  legally  responsible  for  its  acts. 

"  The  rules  of  law  established  by  the  courts 
of  this  country*  afford,  it  is  true,  no  justification 
for  this  opinion.  A  union,  although  a  volun- 
tary unincorporated  association,  is  legally  re- 
sponsible for  its  acts  in  much  the  same  way  that 
an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corporation  is 
responsible.  If  a  union,  through  its  constituted 
agents,  commits  a  wrong  or  is  guilty  of  violence 
or  of  illegal  oppression,  the  union,  and  not 
merely  the  individuals  who  are  the  direct  in- 
struments of  the  wrong,  can  be  enjoined  or 
made  liable  for  damages  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  union  could  be  if  it  were  incorporated  ;  and 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  unincorporated  union 
can  be  reached  to  satisfy  any  damages  which 
might  be  recovered  for  the  wrong  done.  The 
Taff  Vale  Railway  case,  decided  last  year  in 
England,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants  could,  as  a 
union,  be  enjoined  and  be  made  liable  in  dam- 
ages for  wrongs  perpetrated  in  the  course  of  a 
strike,  created  consternation  among  labor  unions 
there,  but  it  laid  down  no  principle  of  law  new 
to  this  country." 

FHAOTIGAL,    BUT   NOT    LEGAL,    IMMUNITY   OF   THE 

UNIONS. 

Labor  unions  have  often  been  enjoined  by 
the  courts  in  this  country,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  an  action  was  main- 
tained against  a  union  for  wrongfully  extorting 
from  an  employer  a  penalty  for  having  used  the 
product  of  "  scab  "  labor.  The  rules  of  legal  lia- 
bility apply  fully  to  the  unions,  whether  incor- 


porated or  not ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
more  difficult  fo^*  the  plaintiff  to  conduct  the  liti- 
gation against  an  unincorporated  association, 
and  it  is  especially  difficult  to  reach  the  funds  of 
a  union  in  order  to  satisfy  any  judgment  that 
may  be  recovered.  The  unions  as  such,  there- 
fore, enjoy  a  practical  immunity  for  wrongs 
committed. 

So  far  from  regarding  this  immunity  as  an 
advantage  to  the  unions,  Mr.  Brandeis  looks  upon 
it  as  a  positive  disadvantage. 

"  It  tends  to  make  officers  and  members  reck- 
less and  lawless,  and  thereby  to  alienate  public 
sympathy  and  bring  failure  upon  their  efforts. 
It  creates,  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  also,  a 
bitter  antagonism,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
lawless  acts  as  from  a  deep-rooted  sense  of  in- 
justice, arising  from  the  feeling  that  while  the 
employer  is  subject  to  law,  the  union  holds  a 
position  of  legal  irresponsibility. 

"  This  practical  immunity  of  the  labor  unions 
from  suit  or  legal  liability  is,  in  my  opinion, 
largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  great- 
est grievances  which  labor  unions  consider  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  courts, — that 
is,  the  so-called  '  government  by  injunction.*  It 
has  come  about  in  this  way  :  An  act  believed  to 
be  illegal  is  committed  during  a  strike.  If  that 
act  is  a  crime,  a  man  may  be  arrested,  but  in 
no  case  can  he  be  convicted  of  a  crime  except  on 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and  a  verdict 
of  the  jury,  which  is  apt  to  contain  some  mem- 
bers favorable  to  the  defendant.  Manv  acts, 
however,  may  be  illegal  which  are  not  criminal, 
and  for  these  the  only  remedy  at  law  is  a  civil 
action  for  damages  ;  but  as  the  defendant  is 
usually  financially  irresponsible,  such  action 
would  afford  no  remedy. 

"  The  courts,  therefore,  finding  acts  committed 
or  threatened  for  which  the  guilty  parties  can- 
not be  punished  as  for  a  crime,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  damages,  by  way  of  compensation, 
have  been  induced  to  apply  freely,  perhaps  too 
freely,  the  writ  of  injunction.  They  have  granted, 
in  many  instances,  this  writ  according  to  the 
practices  of  the  court  of  equity  upon  preliminary 
application,  wholly  ex  parte^  and  upon  affidavits, 
without  any  chance  of  cross-examination.  If 
the  courts  had  been  dealing  with  a  responsible 
union  instead  of  irresponsible  defendants,  they 
would  doubtless,  in  many  of  the  cases,  have  re- 
fused to  interfere  by  injunction  and  have  re- 
solved any  doubts  for  defendants  instead  of 
plaintiffs. 

ADVANTAGE    OF    JURY   TRIALS. 

<<  In  another  respect,  also,  this  practical  im- 
munity  of  the   unions  has  been  very  dearly 
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bought :  Nearly  every  large  strike  is  attended 
by  acts  of  flagrant  lawlessness.  The  employers, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  public,  charge  these  acts 
to  the  unions.  In  very  many  instances,  the 
unions  are  entirely  innocent.  Hoodlums,  or 
habitual  criminals,  have  merely  availed  them- 
selves of  a  convenient  opportunity  for  breaking 
the  law,  in  some  instances  even  incited  thereto 
by  employers  desiring  to  turn  public  opinion 
against  the  strikers.  What  an  immense  gain 
would  come  to  the  unions  from  a  full  and  fair 
trial  of  such  charges,  if  the  innocence  of  the 
unions  were  established  and  perhaps  even  the 
guilt  of  an  employer  !  And  such  a  trial  would 
almost  necessarily  be  had  before  a  jury,  upon 
oral  testimony,  with  full  opportunity  of  cross- 
examination  ;  whereas  now,  nearly  every  im- 
portant adjudication  involving  the  alleged  action 
of  unions  is  made  upon  application  to  a  judge 
sitting  alone,  and  upon  written  affidavits,  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  cross-examination." 

The  objection  urged  by  some  of  the  labor 
leaders,  that  incorporation  of  the  unions  would 
expose  to  loss  the  funds  that  have  been  collected 
as  insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  and  en- 
forced idleness,  is  met  with  the  argument  that 
no  expenditure  of  money  by  a  union  could  bring 
BO  large  a  return  as  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  some  wrong  actually  committed  by  it. 
Any  such  payment,  says  Mr.  Brandeis,  would  go 
far  in  curbing  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
union  from  future  transgression  of  the  law,  and 
it  would,  above  all,  establish  the  position  of  the 
union  as  a  responsible  agent  in  the  community, 
ready  to  abide  by  the  law.  This  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  union  in  all  its  opera- 
tions. 


REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SENATE. 

WITH  the  recurring  Senatorial  elections, 
deadlocks,  and  attendant  scandals  in  our 
State  legislatures  come  renewals  of  the  demand 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote,  and  reiterated  assertions  by  de- 
fenders of  the  established  order  that  the  pro* 
posed  innovation  would  involve  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  nature  of  our  political  system. 
For  a  candid  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  this  assertion  we  commend  to  our 
readers  the  article  by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly, 

Whether  or  not  the  representation  of  a  State 
in  its  corporate  capacity  in  Congress  requires 
the  choice  of  Senators  by  the  State  legislature, — 
and  Professor  Burgess  cites  Calhoun,  the  apostle 


of  State  sovereignty,  in  denial  of  this  conten- 
tion,— ^it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  estAblished  that 
a  United  States  Senator  does  not  in  fact  repre- 
sent a  State  in  its  corporate  capacity  at  all,  but 
represents  the  people  within  the  State,  just  as  a 
member  of  the  other  house  of  Congress  repre- 
sents the  people  of  his  district.  As  to  the 
method  of  electing  these  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  proposed  change  would,  of  course, 
require  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  any  transformation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  political 
system  is  involved. 

"EQUAL    REPRESENTATION    OF    THE    STATES." 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  article,  however, 
is  the  discussion  by  Professor  Burgess  of  the 
principle  of  equality  in  State  representation  as 
it  works  out  in  practice  ;  and  while  this  matter 
is  quite  independent  of  the  methods  of  Sena- 
torial  election,  it  deserves  especial  consideration 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  attempts  to  secure 
the  admission  of  new  States  with  sparse  popula. 
tion  to  the  Union. 

Professor  Burgess  makes  the  assertion  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  present 
moment  "the  worst  rotten -borough  institution 
in  the  civilized  world."  In  support  of  this 
startling  proposition,  he  presents  the  statistics 
of  population  and  of  Senatorial  representation 
in  the  five  principal  federal  systems  of  the 
world, —  namely,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Switzerland, 
the  German  Empire,  and  the  United  States  : 

"1.  In  the  Mexican  system,  which  provides 
the  same  number  of  Senators  from  each  state, 
the  smallest  state  in  population  is  Colima,  with 
about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  the  largest  is  Ja- 
lisco, with  about  1,200,000.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  principle  of  representation  according 
to  population,  Colima's  representation  in  the 
national  Senate  is  about  twenty  times  as  strong 
as  that  of  Jalisco.  Furthermore,  there  are  in 
the  Mexican  Union,  if  we  count  in  the  Federal 
District,  which  sends  Senators  to  the  national 
Congress,  twenty-eight  states,  with  a  population 
now  of  about  13,000,000  souls.  Of  these,  some 
3,000,000  reside  in  the  fifteen  smaller  states, 
and  some  10,000,000  in  the  thirteen  larger 
states.  That  is,  3,000,000  people  are  represent- 
ed in  the  Senate  of  Mexico  by  thirty  Senators, 
while  10,000,000  are  represented  by  only  twen- 
ty-six Senators. 

"  2.  In  the  Brazilian  system,  which  provides 
for  three  Senators  from  each  state  and  from  the 
Federal  District,  the  smallest  state  is  Matto 
Grosso,  with  about  200,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
largest  is  Minas  Geraes,  with  about  3,500,000. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
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resentation  according  to  numbers,  the  people  of 
Matto  Grosso  are  nearly  twenty  times  more 
strongly  represented  in  the  Brazilian  Senate 
than  the  people  of  Minas  Geraes.  Moreover, 
there  are  twenty-one  states  in  the  Brazilian 
Union,  counting  in  the  Federal  District,  and  the 
population  of  these  twenty-one  states  is  now 
about  17,000,000  souls.  Of  these,  about  4,000,- 
000  reside  in  the  eleven  smaller  states,  and  about 
13,000,000  in  the  ten  larger  states.  That  is, 
4,000,000  people  are  represented  in  the  Brazilian 
Senate  by  thirty-three  Senators,  and  14,000,000 
are  represented  by  only  thirty  Senators. 

"  3.  In  the  Swiss  system,  which  provides  the 
same  number  of  members  from  each  of  the  can- 
tons or  states  of  the  union  in  the  upper  house  of 
the  national  legislature,  the  smallest  canton  is 
Uri,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
largest  is  Bern,  with  about  550,000.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  representation  according  to 
numbers,  the  people  of  Uri  are  about  thirty 
times  more  strongly  represented  in  the  upper 
house  than  the  people  of  Bern.  Again,  there 
are  twenty-two  cantons  or  states  in  the  Swiss 
Union,  and  the  population  of  these  now  num- 
bers some  3,000,000  souls.  Of  these,  some  800,- 
000  reside  in  the  twelve  smaller  cantons,  and 
some  2,200,000  reside  in  the  ten  larger  cantons. 
That  is,  800,000  souls  are  represented  in  the 
Swiss  Senate  by  twenty-four  Senators,  while 
2,200,000  are  represented  by  only  twenty  Sena- 
tors. 

"4.  In  the  federal  system  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, which  assigns  a  fixed  number  of  members 
of  the  Federal  Council,  or  Senate,  to  each  state, 
though  not  an  equal  number,  the  smallest  state 
is  Schaumburg-Lippe,.with  about  42,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  largest  is  Prussia,  with  about 
33,000,000.  The  constitution  of  the  empire  as- 
signs one  voice  in  the  Federal  Council  to  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  and  seventeen  voices  to  Prussia. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation according  to  numbers,  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  is  from  forty-five  to  fifty  times  more 
strongly  represented  in  the  German  Senate  than 
Prussia.  Further,  there  are  at  present  twenty- 
five  states  in  the  German  Union,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  these  twenty-five  stated  is  about  55,000,- 
000  souls.  Of  these,  about  10,000,000  reside  in 
twenty-two  smaller  states,  which  have  thirty-one 
voices  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  about  45,000,- 
000  in  the  three  larger  states,  which  have  but 
twenty-seven  voices. 

"  5.  Lastly,  in  the  system  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  provides  an  equal  number  of 
members  from  each  State  in  the  national  Senate, 
the  smallest  State  from  the  point  of  view  of  popu- 
lation is  Nevada,  with  42,335  inhabitants,  ac- 


cording to  the  last  census,  ana  the  largest  is 
New  York,  with  7,268,894.  On  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  representation  according  to  num- 
bers, the  people  of  Nevada  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  times  more  strongly  repre- 
sented than  the  people  of  New  York.  Again, 
there  are  now  forty-five  States  in  the  American 
Union,  and  the  population  of  these  States  is 
about  76,000,000  souls.  Of  these,  about  14,000,- 
000  reside  in  the  twenty-three  smaller  States, 
and  about  62,000,000  reside  in  the  twenty-two 
larger  States.  That  is,  14,000,000  people  are 
represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  forty- 
six  Senators,  while  62,000,000  are  represented 
in  this  body  by  only  forty-four  Senators." 

Admitting  the  force  of  the  demand  that  may 
arise  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  principle  of  dis- 
tribution of  Senate  seats,  more  in  accord  with 
the  principle  of  distribution  according  to  popu- 
lation, is  the  federal  system  in  danger?  Pro- 
fessor Burgess  answers  that  the  federal  system 
does  not  depend  upon  the  equal  representation 
of  the  States  to  any  such  degree  that  a  change 
m  that  principle  would  destroy  the  system, — 
that,  in  fact,  the  fundamental  principles  of  fed- 
eral government  are  more  in  harmony  with  a 
principle  of  representation  that  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  population  of  the  different 
States.  Federal  government,  he  holds,  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  system  of  a  confederation 
of  sovereignties.  Equal  representation  of  the 
States,  while  essential  to  the  latter,  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  or  fundamental  institution  in 
the  former. 


SHOULD  THE  ARMY  CANTEEN  BE  RESTORED  ? 

THE  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  stop- 
ping the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  in 
the  post  exchanges  of  the  army  has  gained  head- 
way since  Adjutant  -  General  Corbin's  recom- 
mendation that  beer  and  light  wines  be  restored 
received  the  approval  of  Secretary  Root.  In  the 
North  American  Review  for  January,  Dr.  Louis 
L.  Seaman,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  New  York 
City,  who  has  served  as  a  major  of  volunteers, 
presents  the  case  for  the  canteen. 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  post  ex- 
change as  it  was  conducted  In  the  army  from 
1889  to  1900,  Major  Seaman  concludes,  from  the 
statistics  given  in  official  repoits,  that  '^coinci- 
dently  with  the  thorough  establishment  of  the 
canteen  system  there  occurred  a  decrease, 
amounting  to  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
of  the  drunkenness  which  formerly  tended  to 
the  impairment  of  discipline,  the  demoralization 
of  individuals,  and  the  occurrence  of  assaults 
and  deaths.    It  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  excellent 
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result  has  been  largely  due  to  the  attractions 
furnished  by  the  canteen,  combined  with  the 
military  discipline  which  prevails  in  that  institu- 
tion, which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility 
of  dangerous  excesses.  Brig. -Gen.  J.  P.  Sanger, 
Inspector-CJeneral  of  the  Division  of  the  Philip- 
pines, in  his  report  just  submitted  to  the  adju- 
tant-general, states  that 'since  June  30,  1900, 
three  hundred  and  seven  enlisted  men  have 
lieen  sent  home  insane.'  And  Major  Arthur, 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  First  Reserve  Hos- 
pital, Manila,  where  they  have  all  been  under 
observation  and  treatment,  reports  that  78,  or 
25.4  per  cent.,  were  insane  from  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol. 

<'It  has  been  asserted  that  the  canteen  pre- 
sents the  saloon  to  the  recruit  in  its  least  objec- 
tionable form, — that  he  enters  the  army  free 
from  the  drink  and  debt  habit,  and  is  discharged 
with  both  fixed  upon  him.  In  reply,  it  may  be 
said,  if  the  recruit  was  not  in  the  army,  he  would 
probably  have  the  saloon  presented  to  him  in  a 
more  attractive  and  alluring  manner,  as,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  to  the  college  boy  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  if  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  moral 
stamina  to  resist  its  temptation  in  one  place,  he 
certainly  wijl  not  in  the  other.  In  the  canteen, 
his  commanding  officer  is  directed  to  see  that 
his  credit  is  limited  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  pay, 
which  amounts  to  $3  per  month  ;  and,  if  he  ex- 
ceeds this  amount  of  debt,  his  commanding  offi- 
cer and  not  the  soldier  has  been  derelict  in  the 
performance  of  duty." 

THE  CANTEEN  AS  A  PROMOTEB  OF  ORDEB. 

According  to  Major  Seaman,  drunkenness  was 
not  the  only  evil  that  showed  a  positive  decrease 
under  the  post-exchange  system. 

"  The  canteen  greatly  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  troops.  The  best  index  of  their 
contentment  can  be  found  in  the  rate  of  deser- 
tions, since  it  is  obvious  that  the  soldier  who 
is  well  satisfied  with  his  lot  will  not  endeavor  to 
escape  from  his  military  obligations.  The  de- 
sertions from  the  regular  army  in  1888-89  aver- 
aged 11  per  cent.  In  1897,  after  the  canteen 
had  been  running  for  eight  years,  it  fell  to  2 
per  cent. 

"  The  influence  of  the  canteen  in  promoting 
order  and  contentment  is  less  directly,  though 
none  the  less  positively,  shown  by  the  number 
of  the  soldiers  making  savings  deposits  with  the 
army  paymasters. 

**The  report  of  the  paymaster  general  for 
1899  shows  that  the  average  number  of  men 
annually  making  such  deposits  for  the  seven 
years  1885-91  was  7,273,  while  for  the  six  years 
1892-97,  the  ftOOUri  number  so  depositing  wa9 


8,382,  an  increase  of  over  13  per  cent.  Gam- 
bling, too,  has  been  decidedly  diminished  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  canteen.  The  records  of 
the  adjutant-general's  office,  December  4,  1902, 
show  that  General  Bates,  paymaster  of  the  army, 
collected  from  75,000  enlisted  men  (regulars), 
during  the  last  year  in  which  the  canteen  was 
in  force,  on  account  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
dues,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  $462,698 ;  while 
during  the  fiscal  year  1902,  since  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  canteen,  there  was  collected,  by  pay- 
masters from  about  70,000  enlisted  men  (regu- 
lars), on  the  same  account,  $632,125.  That  is 
to  say,  the  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  upon 
and  collected  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army 
were  vastly  increased  during  the  year  subse- 
quent to  the  abolishment  of  the  canteen. 

"  The  opportunity  given  to  the  men  of  pur- 
chasing light,  nutritious  lunches  in  the  canteen 
was  certainly  of  much  benefit.  Many  articles  of 
food  not  obtainable  in  the  company  mess  were 
brought  within  reach,  and  the  monotony  of 
company  cookery  was  agreeably  interrupted. 
This  feature  does  much  to  prevent  the  intem- 
perate use  of  alcoholics.  The  gastric  cravings 
of  hearty  and  idle  men  are  thus  satisfied,  and 
the  sandwich  with  beer  largely  decreases  the  de- 
sire for  an  additional  quantity  of  the  latter." 

THE    soldier's   TEMPTATIONS. 

Major  Seaman  emphasizes  the  abuses  that 
have  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  low 
groggeries  and  other  places  of  evil  resort  in  the 
vicinity  of  army  barracks  and  camps  since  the 
canteen  was  abolished.  After  declaring  that  he 
would  himself  gladly  have  alcohol  <^  eliminated 
as  a  product  from  the  face  of  the  earth,"  he 
says  : 

« In  the  debates  on  the  abolition  of  the  can- 
teen, one  very  important  factor  was  entirely 
omitted  that  may  furnish  a  subject  for  reflection 
to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  lamentable  change.  The  enemies  of 
the  canteen  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  when 
men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  stimulants  are  de- 
prived of  them  in  one  way,  they  will  resort  to 
other  methods  to  obtain  them.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  the  army  are  total  abstainers. 
Soldiers  are  not  prisoners  ;  they  are  well-paid 
men,  and  have  their  pass  days.  The  habits  of 
the  vast  majority  of  them  were  formed  long  be- 
fore their  enlistment,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  belong  to  the  class  known  as  light  drink- 
ers. When  the  soldier  cannot  obtain  a  glass  of 
beer  at  the  post  exchange  in  camp,  the  first 
place  he  generally  strikes  for  when  on  pass  is 
the  nearest  saloon,  where,  in  Porto  Rico,  he  is 
served  with  rum,  loaded  with  fusel  oil ;  at  home, 
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vile,  doctored  whiskey  ;  in  the  Philippines,  vino, 
&  Bort  of  wood  alcohol,  distilled  from  the  nepa 
plant ;  or  in  China  the  sam  shut,  a  product  of 
rice,— -^1  rank  poieons,  one  or  two  drinks  of 
which  Bteal  away  with  his  brains.  Excesses 
follow  to  which,  when  sober,  he  would  be  the 
last  to  descend  ;  insubordination,  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  or  desertion." 

Affalnst  Restoration. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  general 
feeling  that  the  experiment  of  stopping  the  sale 
of  liquors  at  the  post  exchanges  has  not  yet 
had  a  fair  test.  Tlius,  the  Independent,  of  New 
York,  asks  : 

"  Have  the  commanders  of  the  posts  tried  to 
make  the  post  exchanges  popular  without  liq- 
uors, or  have  they  completely  closed  them  ?  The 
report  of  Judge- Advocate  Davis,  just  issued, 
does  not  seem  to  bear  out  General  Corbin's  rec- 
ommendation, as  the  number  of  court-martials 
under  the  new  rule  is  less,  proportionately,  than 
it  was  before.  In  1899,  they  were  93.3  per 
1,000  soldiers,  and  in  1900  they  were  100.5; 
while  in  1901,  under  the  new  law,  they  were 
but  65.5  ;  and  last  year,  61.3. 

"  We  have  been  told  by  the  highest  authority 
that  those  who  enlist  in  the  army  are  nsaally 
temperate  youths.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  .the 
army  and  of  the  men  individually  that  they  re- 
main such,  and  that  temptations  be  not  pressed 
upon  them.  We  have  not  observed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposes  to  offer  the 
soldiers  on  our  men-of-war  the  opportunity  to 
get  grog  when  they  please  ;  that  has  been  done 
away  with.  If  the  sale  of  beer  in  post  exchanges 
really  t«nds  to  temperance  on  the  part  of  tem- 
perance soldiers,  then  we  favor  it ;  but  that  yet 
is  not  clear.  If  it  simply  provides  conveniences 
for  intemperate  soldiers,  then  we  do  not  favor  it. 
We  should  prefer  to  have  the  officers  use  their 
power  to  close  the  saloons  near  the  posts." 

bjOrnson  at  seventy. 

APEOPOS  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  the 
Norwegian  poet,  dramatist,  orator,  and 
novelist,  Bjornstjeme  Bjomson,  there  is  a  paper 
in  the  January  Critic  by  John  Nilsen  Laurvik 
which  contributes  not  a  little  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  career  and  personality  of  Nor- 
way's radical  leader.  Writing  with  recollections 
of  a  recent  visit  to  Bjomson  fresh  in  mind,  Mr. 
Lanrvik  says  ; 

"  Despite  bis  great  years,  Bjomson  is  a  man 
active  in  body  and  mind,  taking  a  keen  interest 
in  public  affairs,  where  his  voice  is  still  heard, 
and  his  contributions   to  the  press  of  Norway 


have  in  no  wise  diminished.     During  my  stay 
with  him  this  summer,  there  appeared  no  less 
than    half  a  dozen  signed  articles  by    him  on 
questions  of  the  day.     And  now  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  fostering  a  national  life  independ- 
ent of  all  foreign  influ- 
ence in  art,  literatupe, 
and  the  drama,  he  is 
turning  all  his  ener- 
gies to  furthering  the 
union  of  the  Germanic 
race,   and    'Pan -Ger- 
manism '  is  his  watch- 
word at  present.     He 
said  to   me    that    he 
hoped  to  live  to  see  the 
Germanic   race   stand 
united,  and  with  that 
accomplished,  he  said, 
the  peace  of  the  world 
bjObnbtjkrhk  BjOBsaoM.       ^'>M}d  be  assured  for- 
(From  «  recent  photograph.)     ^ver.  This  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  press  all  over  Europe.     Many  agree 
with  him,  and  others  merely  smile  and  call  it 
a  poet's  dream.     But  if  one  conld  visit  the  old 
eagle  in  his  home  in  the  mountains   of   Gud- 
brandsdalen   and    see    the   determination   and 
confidence  expressed   in   those  blue  eyes,  one 
would  go  away  converted  to  his  belief. 


"  The  estate  on  which  Bjornson  lives,  called 
Aulestad,  is  one  of  the  largest  farms  in  Gud- 
brandsdalen,  and  is  managed  by  one  of  his  sons, 
and  the  income  from  that  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  afford  the  poet  a  comfortable  living. 
Here  he  lives  the  whole  year  round,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  visits  to  Christiania  and 
Copenhagen  during  the  winter.  One  almost  ex- 
pects as  one  comes  up  to  his  house  that  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  bill,  with  its  prospects  over  the 
surrounding  country,  to  meet  Arne  or  Thorb- 
jom.  Over  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley, where  lies  a  well-kept  farm,  with  its  green 
fields  and  somber  pine  woods  behind  it,  one 
looks  for  Synnove  Solbakken  to  step  forth  into 
the  sunshine.  And  as  I  told  the  old  poet  this, 
he  smiled  and  said  :  'Yes,  it  is  very  much  like 
the  scenes  of  my  early  tales,  and  living  here 
makes  me  feel  young  again,'  which  his  elastic 
step  and  erect  frame  bear  out." 

For  a  fuller  account  of  Bjomson's  life  and 
work,  Mr.  Laurvik  refers  the  inquiring  reader 
to  the  admirable  essay  by  Georg  Brandea  in  his 
"Eminent  Authors  nf  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
and  to  the  "Study  of  the  Writings  of  Bjomstjeme 
Bjornson,"  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 
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HOW  HERBERT  SPENCER  WORKS  AND  UVES. 

AN  interesting  article  on  Herbert  Spencer  ap- 
pears in  the  World's  Work  for  February 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  lies.  Spencer  was 
bom  in  1820,  at  Derby,  which  is  now  a  Btivring 
town  of  100,000  inhabitants.  As  a  young  man, 
Herbert  Spencer  showed  marked  inventive  tal- 
ent ;  he  constructed  a  velocimeter.  which  indi- 
cated the  speed  of  locomotives,  and  suggested 
the  idea  of  composite  photographs.  He  was  a 
capital  draughtsman,  and  an  able  painter  in 
water  colors.  Another  accomplishment  was 
music,  the  philosopher  having  a  atrong  bass 
voice  of  good  quality. 

BOW   HERBERT   BFENCEB   WORKS. 

"When  he  began  the  composition  of  'First 
Principles,'  in  1860,  he  adopted  the  practice  of 
dictating  to  an  amanuensis.     He  was  spending 


(From  a  recent  phot<«r«ph.) 

the  summer  by  the  shore  of  a  Scottish  loch. 
His  habit  was  to  dictate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  row  for  an  equal  period  with  the  object  of 
so  stimulating  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  to 
carry  him  through  another  fifteen  minutes'  dic- 
tation, and  so  on  throughout  the  forenoon. 
Neither  then  nor  afterward  did  he  work  in  the 
afternoon.  Ten  years  later,  at  times  when  his 
health  fell  to  a  low  ebb,  he  would  go  to  a  racket 
court  in  the  north  of  London,  play  with  the 
man  in  charge,  and  dictate  in  the  intervals  of 
the  game.  One  of  the  most  abstnise  portions  of 
his  Psychology,  the  argument  for  Transfigured 
Realism,  was  composed  under  these  unpromis- 
ing circumstances.     His  usual  programme  as  he 


wrote  the  volumes  of  the  '  Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy '  was  to  leave  his  house  soon  after  9  in  the 
morning  and  direct  his  steps  to  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. There  he  walked  until  nearly  10  o'clock, 
his  head  slightly  bent,  his  pace  somewhat  rapid, 
his  mind  evidently  in  meditation.  Yet  he  was 
never  too  absorbed  to  greet  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  a  winning  smile.  Regularly  at  10 
o'clock  he  appeared  in  his  workroom,  in  Leinster 
Place,  a  retreat  known  to  hardly  any  one,  and 
sacred  against  intrusion.  He  first  dictated  his 
correspondence,  often  rebelling  at  its  onerous 
demands.  Then  he  turned  to  his  systematic 
work,  soon  rising  to  the  full  tide  of  dictation  ; 
usually  he  went  on  without  a  break  till  close  on 
1  o'clock,  when  he  hurried  away  to  luncheon. 
If  his  health  was  out  of  order,  he  would  stop 
abruptly  at  any  moment  and  leave  the  house, 
saying  that  his  head  felt  queer.  When  fairly 
well,  he  would  smoke  half  a  cigar,  finding  that 
it  promoted  the  flow  of  thought.  His  light-blue 
eyes,  ae  he  reflected,  had  the  thinker's  far-away 
look." 

A   RAPID   THOCOH   C0N8C1BNTI0UB  WRITER. 

"  The  dictation  was  continuous ;  there  were 
no  interruptions,  and  only  brief  pauses.  The 
panorama  of  thought  unwound  itself  slowly,  and 
apparently  without  an  effort.  He  seldom,  in 
resuming  his  task,  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the 
last  word  spoken,  and  he  never  changed  his 
calm  sitting  position  in  front  of  the  grate.  Never 
did  he  patch,  reconstruct,  or  begin  again.  The 
matter  seemed  to  have  long  been  familiar  to  him, 
and  only  to  be  taking  its  final  shape  before  his 
eyes.  Now  and  then  a  brilliant  thought  would 
flash  suddenly  upon  him.  Thus,  the  felicitous 
antithesis  in  his  '  Sociology '  of  the  religion  of 
amity  and  the  religion  of  enmity  was  a  surprise 
to  himself,  and  so  was  his  declaration  that  his 
works  are  not  only  caviare  to  the  many  but  ca- 
vaire  to  the  few.  He  rarely  used  notes.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  two's  dictation  he  would  begin 
revising  his  pages.  His  sole  objects  were  greater 
conciseness  and  precision  of  language.  There 
was  much  substitution  of  short  phrases  for  long 
ones,  but  there  were  no  wholesale  excisions,  and 
few  additions.  His  works  might  have  been 
printed  frohi  his  dictated  manuscripts  and  shown 
no  other  defects  than  redundancies.  Consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  his  subjects,  the  solidity  of 
the  matter,  and  his  finish  of  style  and  treatment, 
his  rate  of  composition  was  not  slow.  On  good 
mornings  he  would  produce  1,000  words.  This 
was  reduced  by  the  time  occupied  in  revision, 
the  arrangement  of  materials,  and  relapses  into 
ill-health  to  a  daily  average  for  the  year  of  .'i:fO 
words.     In  1879,  when  he  was  recovering  from 
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a  serioQB  illnese,  sitting  under  ihd  trees  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  he  dictated  his  autobi- 
ography to  ( 


NOT    MITCH    C 


A    BBADBE. 


"  Spencer  has  never  been  much  of  a  reader ; 
he  was  wont  to  say  that  if  he  were  to  read  as 
much  as  other  people  he  would  know  as  little  as 
they.  He  has  never  bought  many  books,  nor 
borrowed  from  circulating  libraries  or  other 
sources,  and  yet  he  has  managed  to  accumulate 
enormous  stores  of  knowledge.  lie  read  but 
little  in  the  forenoon,  and  he  dared  not  read  at 
all  in  the  evening,  through  dread  of  insomnia  ; 
but  for  all  that,  he  seemed  to  miss  nothing  in 
print  that  bore  on  his  work.  Almost  all  his 
reading  must  have  taken  place  at  odd  moment^ 
just  after  breakfaet,  after  luncheon,  and  in  the 
afternoons  regularly  passed  at  the  Athenteum 
Club.  A  little  lime  went  a  long  way  with  him  ; 
five  minutes  over  an  article,  half  an  hour  over  a 
book,  availed  him  as  much  as  half  an  hour  or 
half  a  day  to  another  man.  Much  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  friends  of  eminence  in  science, 
who  took  pride  in  placing  their  information  at 
his  service.  Among  these  were  Husley,  I'yn- 
daU,  and  Hooker.  Huxley  read  and  revised 
the  manuscripts  of  ■  First  Principles "  and  '  The 
Principles  of  Biology.'  Early  in  life,  Spencer 
mastered  the  art  of  putting  questions,  and  bis 
unswerving  devotion  to  a  single  task  kept  bis 
mind  ever  focused,  so  that  every  new  fact  or 
suggestion  at  once  found  its  place  in  his  thought. 
His  memory  is  strong  for  facts  and  principles, 
and  weak  for  words  ;  he  could  never  quote  cor- 
rectly poetry  of  any  length.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  divination  which  Augustin  ITiierry  admired 
in  Walter  Scott.  The  blank  forms  of  knowl- 
edge were  ever  in  his  mind," 


Mr.  Spencer  retained  hia  great  natural  bodily 
vigor  till  past  sixty,  and  was  able  to  read  with- 
out glasses  at  eighty-one.  Now,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  he  haa  reduced  the  matter  of  exercise 
to  taking  drives  about  his  home  at  Brighton. 
Formerly,  he  was  fond  of  recreation  of  various 
sorts,  took  up  lawn  tennis  eagerly,  went  often 
to  the  theaters  and  opera,  and  was  a  devoted 
fisherman  in  northern  waters,  always  using  flies 
of  his  own  design.  He  dined  out  often,  and 
played  whiet  and  billiards  in  the  evenings  when 
he  had  no  engagements.  "  As  a  capital  talker 
he  was  much  in  request.  An  audacious  lady 
once  sought  him  for  a  dance  ;  he  told  her  that 
he  did  not  dance,  nor  did  he  care  to  bo  a  wall- 
fiower."  The  philosopher  had  many  warm  friends, 
among  tnem  George  Eliot  and  her  husband. 


THE  CABEEB  OF  SENATOB  CLARK. 

AN  unusually  picturesque  short  personal  sketch 
is  that  of  Senator  William  Andrews  Clark, 
of  Montana,  contributed  to  the  February  Cosmo- 
politan by  Henry  R.  Knapp.  William  Andrews 
Clark  was  of  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish  stock. 


and  though  of  slight  physique,  has  so  much  en- 
durance and  vitality  that  at  sixty-three  he  seems 
as  full  of  energy  as  he  was  at  twenty-three. 

At  the  latter  age,  after  having  enjoyed  an 
academic  education,  he  hired  as  a  teamster  and 
drove  an  emigrant  wagon  from  his  parents' 
home  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  to  Central  City, 
Colo.,  750  miles,  in  45  days.  He  expected  to 
find  gold,  and  though  disappointed  in  the  pros- 
pect, became  a  miner. 

In  a  year  or  so,  he  drove  an  ox-team  to  Mon- 
tana, taking  G5  days  for  the  dangerous  journey. 
At  Virginia  City,  he  bought  a  claim  with  his 
oxen,  and  after  nine  months  of  back-breaking 
work,  knee-deep  in  icy  water,  cleaned  up  (1,500. 
Clark  drove  3U0  miles  to  Salt  Lake,  bought 
goods,  and  became  a  trader.  Flour  was  (150  a 
sack,  bam  was  $1  a  pound.  One  Napoleonic  ex- 
pedition for  tobacco  netted  him  $7,000, 

In  the  meantime,  Clark  kept  trying  to  find  a 
good  mine.  After  some  failures,  he  wanted  to 
know  of  the  technical  side,  and  went  to  Colum- 
bia College  and  studied  metallurgy  in  1872. 
Later,  he  took  two  years  in  Europe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity and   the  necessity  for  copper  wire   im- 
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pressed  CUrk  with  the  value  this  metal  would 
have  in  the  future.  "  So,  looking  for  a  big, 
rich,  and  easily  worked  copper  mine,  he  occu- 
pied his  spare  time  for  a  year.  He  rejected 
many  promising  ones,  until  one  day  there  rode 
into  a  mining  camp,  thirty  miles  east  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  a  modest,  UDOssuming  man,  tanned,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  'health-seeker.'  He 
talked  mines,  and  used  his  eyes.  Then  he  asked 
the  price  of  a  group  of  mines. 

"'One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,' 
was  the  reply,  jocularly  and  skeptically. 

"  '  I'll  take  it.     Make  out  your  papers.' 

"  '  What's  your  name  7 ' 

"  '  William  A.  Ciark,  of  Butte  ;  and-  here's  a 
check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  1  will  pay  the 
balance  in  thirty  days.' 

"  Those  owners  were  gleeful.  Their  mine  was 
sold,  and  so,  thought  they,  was  Clark.  But  that 
was  not  their  business.  It  was  twenty -five  miles 
from  a  railway,  up  and  down  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain trail.  It  had  never  made  any  money,  be- 
cause there  was  no  egress,  and  no  smelter.  Clark 
built  a  railway  where  it  was  said  that  could  not 
be  done  ;  and,  discarding  ramshackle  buildings 
and  haphazard  machinery,  he  installed  a  modern 
plant,  and  then  built  a  smelter.  The  town  of 
Jerome  grew  up.  The  outside  traffic  on  the  rail- 
way now  pays  all  charges,  leaving  the  mine  and 
smelter  traffic  clear  of  expense. 

"To-day,  the  United  Verde  mine  yields  a 
million  dollars  a  month.  It  could  be  made  to 
yield  twice  as  much  just  as  readily.  The  body 
of  copper  is  rich,  and  apparently  inexhaustible. 
Fifteen  million  pounds  cash  was  refused  by 
Clark  in  1895.  It  is  worth  twice  or  thrice  or 
even  a  doeen  times  that  to-day.  No  one  knows 
but  Clark,  and  he  will  not  discuss  it. 

" '  It's  nobody's  business,'  is  his  reply.  '  It's 
not  for  sale.' " 

STATE  OWNBBSHIP  IN  BUSSIA. 

ARTICLES  from  the  foreign  reviews  recently 
quoted  in  this  department  of  the  Review 
or  Reviews  have  indicated  some  of  the  vast 
strides  that  have  been  taken  by  Russia  in  the 
direction  of  municipalization  of  quasi-public  un- 
dertakings. In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long,  writing  on  the  work  of 
M.  Witte,  ahowa  how  a  great  system  of  state 
ownership  has  been  built  up  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Russia's  greatest  finance  minister.  He 
quotes  a  Russian  authority,  who  declares  that 
M.  Witte  has  done  more  than  any  other  minister 
to  augment  the  power  of  the  state,  and  sums  up 
his  policy  in  a  couple  of  lines  :  "  A  system  of 
economy,"  he  calls  it,  "  based  on  the  principle  of 


concentrating  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country 
in  a  single  hand."  That  is  the  secret  of  M. 
Witte,  as  discerned  by  his  wiser  compatriots, 
friends  and  enemies  alike. 

THE   STATE   C'EBT   M.    WITTE. 

Mr.  Long  points  out  that  the  policy  which  M. 
Witte  has  pursued  with  a  single  aim  is  to  con- 
centrate everything  in  the  hands  of  the  state  : 


"  Through  the  hands  of  the  greatest  finance 
minister  of  modern  times  already  passes  more 
than  half  the  income  of  the  people.  According 
to  M.  Witte's  own  calculations,  the  annual  prod- 
ucts of  the  empire  are  not,  worth  more  than  ;i,50tl.- 
000,000  rubles.  The  eatimatPB  for  1902  amount 
to  1,946,751,976  rubles.  All  profits  and  sur- 
pluses are  intended  to  hnild  up  the  vast  fabric  of 
state  ownership  and  state  patronage  which,  un- 
der M.  Witte's  rifjhne,  is  proving  the  strongest 
pillar  of  irresponsible  rule.  The  state  is  to  be  a 
trading  corporation  first,  and  an  organ  of  gov- 
ernment only  as  a  subordinate  function." 

A    NATIONAL    DRINK    UONOFOLT. 

He  began  with  establishing  a  state  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  drink  : 

"The  intriguing,  predatory  publican,  said  M. 
Witte's  advertising  agents,  has  been  dispossessed 
of  rights  which  should  never  have  been  given 
him  ;  to  the  state  accrues  the  profit,  which  is  re- 
turned to  the  people  either  in  diminished  taxa- 
tion or  in  productive  expenditure.  But  this 
pleasing  picture  is  a  delusion.  When  M.  Witte 
proceeded  to  dispossess  the  publicans,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  level  up  the  grievances  of  the  whole 
population  by  expropriating  most  of  the  local 
revenues.  Towns  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  ;  many  villages  closed  their  schools  ; 
productive  outlay  on  education,  medicine,  and 
sanitation  was  stayed,  and  a  paralysis  of  civic 
initiative  set  in  w^hich  threatens  to  undo  most  of 
the  good  work  done  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Some  municipalities  lost  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
of  their  revenues  ;  the  villages  lost  practically 
their  only  reliable  source  of  income. 

THE  SECOND  STEP  :  GROCERIES. 

"The  spirit  monopoly  is,  however,  but  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  introduced  by  the  in- 
satiable Fisk.  The  greatest  financier  of  modern 
times  is  now  committed  to  a  further  progress  of 
expropriation,  which  is  destined  to  end  in  the 
absorption  by  the  state  of  all  industries,  and  in 
the  reduction  of  the  producing  population  to 
the  position  of  managers  of  state  departments, 
civil  servants,  and  state  laborers.  Two  more 
giant  monopolies  have  already  passed  the  stage 
of  conjecture,  one  a  monopoly  in  name,  the  other 
a  monopoly  in  fact.  Within  the  last  eight  years, 
M.  Witte  has  created,  in  the  form  of  spirit  shops, 
a  universal  distributing  organization.  He  pro- 
poses to  turn  the  state  spirit  shops  into  general 
grocery  stores.  '  The  Chief  Department  of  In- 
direct Taxation  and  the  State  Sale  of  Drink,' 
we  are  told,  *with  the  desire  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  tea  and  sugar  in  remote  districts, 
proposes  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  these  products 
in  the  village  public-houses.' 

THE    THIRD    STEP  :    DRUGS. 

"  Monopoly  once  established,  prices,  following 
the  vodka  precedent,  will  be  raised,  so  that  the 
people  who  already  pay  for  their  tea  and  sugar 
at  treble  English  prices  may  contribute  still 
further  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  budget. 
All  of  which,  his  excellency  argues,  means  a 
greater  revenue  and  a  corresponding  growth  of 
officialdom  subject  to  the  ministry  of  finance. 
This  is  the  monopoly  unavowed.  The  avowed 
monopoly  now  being  discussed  all  over  Russia 
is  the  state  monopoly  of  chemical  and  drug 
stores.  Here,  while  the  official  pretext  is  benefi- 
cence, patriotism  gains  some  unofficial  support. 
The  apothecaries  in  Russia  are  nearly  all  Ger- 
mans ;  native  enterprise  is  represented  only  by 
the  local  governing  bodies. 

THE    FOURTH    STEP  :    MUNICIPAL    SOCIALISM. 

"In  Russia,  everything  from  the  bakery  to 
the  publishing  trade  has  been  municipalized. 
The  state  is  content  with  carrying  on  the  trans- 
port of  the  empire,  working  mines,  mismanag- 


ing steel  works,  and  selling  vodka,  but  the  local 
governments  admit  no  limit  to  their  enterprise 
at  all.  The  Duma  and  the  Zemstvo  sell  agricul- 
tural machinery,  seed,  horses,  cattle,  sewing- 
machines,  text-books,  medicines,  and  magic  lan- 
terns ;  they  manage  theaters,  deliver  lectures, 
translate  Milton  and  Moliere,  and  expurgate 
Dostoyeffsky  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 
While  the  city  of  London  is  wondering  whether 
it  will  ever  own  its  own  tramways,  the  city  of 
Tiflis  competes  with  the  retail  butchers  and  sells 
sewing-machines  on  the  installment  system  to 
impecunious  seamstresses.  This  municipal  en- 
terprise is  destined  to  play  admirably  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Witte.  The  local  governments  are 
acting  as  his  jackc^Js,  eliminating  the  private 
trader  and  creating  vast  organizations  which 
the  state,  in  the  course  of  its  continuous  warfare 
against  free  local  government,  will  proceed  td 
expropriate.  In  preparation  for  the  final  act  of 
expropriation,  municipal  trading  flourishes.  As 
the  local  governments  are  completely  under  the 
thumb  of  the  minister,  their  enterprise  is  merely 
state  trading  in  another  form,  which  has  the 
cardinal  advantage  that  it  hampers  individual 
enterprise  and  passes  thousands  of  free  individ- 
uals under  the  yoke  of  administrative  tutelage. 

RESULTS. 

"As  the  result  of  this  system,  the  'redistri- 
bution of  wealth,'  which  M.  Witte  assures  his 
master  is  the  inevitable  result  of  industrialism, 
goes  on  with  ever-increasing  speed.  The  parti- 
tion of  spoils,  at  first  sight,^  appears  hardly  equi- 
table ;  for  while  the  state  has  but  doubled  its 
income  in  ten  years'  time,  the  capitalists  have 
decupled  theirs.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
probably  more  millionaires  and  more  paupers  in 
Moscow  alone  than  there  are  in  the  whole  of 
England. 

"His  excellency  does  not  mention  that  the 
consumption  of  bread  per  capita  has  fallen  off 
about  seventy  pounds,  that  the  rejected  from 
military  service  have  increased  about  14^  per 
cent,  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  the 
people  in  the  richest  provinces  in  the  empire 
have  come  to  live  so  miserably  that  the  increase 
in  their  numbers  has  altogether  ceased.  For 
the  beggarment  of  the  peasants,  begun  thirty 
years  ago,  has  been  consummated  within  the 
last  ten. 

"But  where  liberalism  and  finance  diverge 
there  is  no  worse  retrograde  in  the  Czar's  em- 
pire. Thus,  we  find  the  liberal  minister,  in  pur- 
suit, as  usual,  of  centralization,  declaring  that 
free  local  government  is  incompatible  with  au- 
tocracy, limiting  the  fiscal  independence  of  the 
Zemstvos,  regulating  the  labor  question  with  se- 
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cret  circulars,  and  using  censure  and  exile  with 
as  little  scruple  as  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod." 


THE  BRUSSELS  SUOAB  CONVENTION. 

THE  sugar  question  and  the  work  of  the 
Brussels  convention  continue  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  European  publicists.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lough,  M.P.,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Reviexo 
on  the  Brussels  convention,  remarks  that  the 
development  of  beet-sugar  production  probably 
conferred  greater  benefits  on  the  United  King- 
dom than  on  any  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
industry  was  carried  on.  The  fall  in  the  price 
of  sugar  caused  the  springing  up  of  great  manu- 
factures of  which  sugar  was  a  raw  material. 

<'  So  great  was  the  expansion,  that  the  aver- 
age^  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  of  the 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  40  pounds  in  the  year  1860  to  90  pounds 
in  the  year  1901,  and  this  figure  may  be  com- 
pared with  66  pounds  in  the  United  States,  66 
pounds  in  Switzerland;  in  Denmark,  36  pounds; 
in  France,  29  pounds;  in  Germany,  28  pounds; 
and  in  Holland,  28  pounds.  In  some  of  the 
larger  confectionery  manufactories,  from  2,000 
to  6,000  hands  are  employed,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  quite  250,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
various  industries  founded  on  sugar.  Naturally, 
it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  home  trade." 

The  urgent  appeals  addressed  to  government 
to  save  the  West  Indies  from  industrial  ruin 
have  not  been  verified  by  the  course  of  events. 
Mr.  Lough  quotes  fieely  from  the  consular 
reports  to  shcMr  that  West  Indian  trade  is  look- 
ingro. 

^Ilus  it  is  at  the  moment  when  the  West 
fndian  case  of  the  agitators  is  fading  away  that 
the  government  has  taken  the  violent  step  of 
committing  the  country  to  the  engagements  of 
the  convention,  the  terms  of  which  we  must  now 
examine." 

England's  ludicrous  position. 

Mr.  Lough  is  exceptionally  severe  upon  the 
provision  which  allows  to  the  other  signatories 
the  benefit  of  a  very  considerable  sur-tax,  the 
import  duty  of  62  cents  per  hundredweight 
more  than  the  excise  duty. 

"  What  a  ludicrous  position  we  are  placed  in 
when  we  thus  realize  what  the  powers  have  done. 
They  have  made  a  bargain  with  us  that  we  shall 
give  them  preferential  duties  against  our  own 
colonies  and  all  the  foreign  countries  who  are 
outside,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  binding  ourselves 
not  to  give  any  preferential  treatment  to  the 
sugar-producers  within   our  own  empire.     The 


effect  will  be  that  our  market  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  these  foreigners.  They  will  always 
have  the  amount  of  the  sur-tax  directly,  and  the 
further  amount  which  their  secret  mutual  cartel 
arrangements  may  enable  them  to  exact  from 
their  own  consumers  with  which  to  beat  our 
West  Indian  and  other  sugar-producers." 

Mr.  Lough  maintains  that  the  treaty  has  been 
promoted  in  the  undisguised  interests  of  protec- 
tion. The  convention  he  describes  as  the  work 
of  two  men — Sir  Neville  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  —  who  have  conducted  their  campaign 
through  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  the  Sugar 
Refiners'  Association,  and  the  West  Indian  com- 
mittees of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow. 
And  these  two  men  were  sent  to  the  conference 
with  the  other  delegates  !  The  interests  of  a 
community  of  forty-one  millions  at  home  and  a 
vast  empire  abroad,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  have 
been  sacrificed  to  benefit  petty  private  interests. 


FUEL  BRIQUETTES  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  anthracite  famine  of  the  present  winter 
in  the  United  States  has  served  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  various  forms  of  artificially 
prepared  fuel  which  in  other  countries  take  the 
place  of  hard  coal.  Among  such  products,  the 
briquettes  made  in  Germany  from  lignite,  peat, 
and  the  dust  and  waste  of  coal  mines  probably 
represent  the  highest  form  of  technical  skill  in 
manufacture,  as  well  as  the  greatest  economic 
gains.  The  fact  that  these  briquettes  form  the 
principal  domestic  fuel  of  Berlin  and  other  Ger- 
man cities, — that  they  are  used  for  locomotive 
and  other  steam  firing,  and  are  employed  for 
heating  in  various  manufacturing  processes, — 
has  an  added  significance  for  American  readers 
when  we  consider  that  vast  bogs  of  peat  and  un- 
measured stores  of  lignite  remain  undeveloped 
in  several  of  our  central  and  Western  States. 

In  a  description  of  the  German-made  bri- 
quettes contributed  to  Casster^s  for  January,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Mason  ascribes  to  them  these  practical 
advantages  : 

"  They  are  clean,  and  convenient  to  handle  ; 
they  light  easily  and  quickly,  and  burn  with  a 
clear,  intense  flame  ;  when  made  of  lignite  or 
peat,  they  burn  practically  without  smoke,  and 
are,  withal,  the  cheapest  form  of  fuel  for  most 
purposes." 

EXTENT    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  briquette  manufacture,  like  most  other 
important  German  industries,  is  controlled  by  a 
syndicate,  which  includes  thirty-one  firms  or 
companies,  or  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  pro- 
ducers, and  regulates  prices  and  output.     From 
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the  official  report  of  thia  syndicate  for  1901,  it 
is  learned  that  the  total  output  for  that  year 
was  1,566,385  tODS.  Including  tlie  product  of 
maoufacturerB  outside  the  syndicate,  the  grand 
total  of  the  output  in  all  Germany  during  1901 
was  1,643,416  tons. 

The  average  selling  price  in  large  (juantitiee 
was  13.33  marks  (about  13.20)  a  ton,  and  this 
was  the  highest  price  that  had  been  realized 
since  1891.  Nearly  half  of  the  year's  output 
was  absorbed  by  the  German  railroads  ;  approx- 
imately, 500,000  tons  went  to  factories  and  work- 
shops ;  retailers  took  124,380  tons,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  consumed  by  German  merchant 
ships  or  by  the  navy,  or  was  exported. 


"All  processes  of  this  kind  are  based  upon 
the  fact  that  lignite  is  a  vegetable  coal  of  more 
recent  formation  and,  therefore,  less  perfectly 
carbonized  structure  tJian  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coals,  has  lower  caloric  value,  and  requires 
to  be  compressed  and  further  carbonized  by 
artiBcial  means.  Turf  or  peat  is  a  still  more 
recent  formation,  and  requires  proportionately 
more  artificial  preparation  to  produce  a  high* 
class  fuel  ;  hence  the  several  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful patented  processes  for  carbonizing  peat 
into  so-called  peat  coal, — an  artificial  product 
which  can  be  used  either  in  irregular  lumps  or 
molded  into  briquettes. 

"  In  all   that  concerns   the  manufacture   of 


briquettes  from  brown  coal,  or  from  the  slack 
and  waste  of  bituminous-coal  mines,  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  France  and  Germany  have 
long  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  become 
a  standard  commercial  industry.  If  others  are 
really  interested  in  the  subject,  there  is  no  need 
that  they  should  risk  any  large  sums  of  money 


K   BRIQnETTlNG  PI,ANT. 

(The  raw  material  enMrs  at  the  lett.  passing  through  a  steam  drrlng-appantiu,  th«n  In  snccesalon  to  a  mlilng-machlna, 
dlBlnteg'^tor,  kneadinK-maclitDe.  and  press,  from  which  last  It  emerg™  In  briquette  form.) 

There  were  in  operation  in  Germany  at  the 
close  of  1900  eighty-nine  manufactories  of  fuel 
briquettes,  some  of  which  had  a  capacity  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  each  per 
annum.  In  respect  to  the  material  employed, 
briquette  works  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes, — those  which  make  briquettes  from  lig- 
nite or  carbonized  peat,  with  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  a  bituminous  matrix,  or  binder,  and 
those  which  use  as  a  basic  material  the  waste  of 
aoft-coal  mines. 

"Brown  coal,"  or  lignite,  is  abundant  and 
cheap  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  works 
at  Deuben,  near  Halle,  this  raw  material  is 
"crushed,  moistened  with  water  to  the  consist- 
ency of  mortar,  then  passed  through  a  machine 
which,  by  compression  under  heat,  develops  the 
bitumen  and  renders  the  mass  so  plastic  and 
adhesive  that  it  molds  rapidly  into  smooth,  glis- 
tening briquettes  of  a  black  or  dark  brown  color, 
which  are  practically  smokeless  and  leave  a  red- 
dish-brown ash  after  combustion. 


IMEN    BRTqUETTCS. 


(They  range  in  length  from  fl  b 
e  Inches,  and  In  thickness  fi 
are  currentl;  used  stiea.) 
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in  uncertain  experiments.  They  have  only  to 
Btndy  the  machinery  and  methods  employed  in 
£xu*opean  countries,  compare  their  crude  mate- 
rials with  those  found  and  used  here,  and  they 
can  thus  start  at  the  point  of  technical  knowl- 
edge which  Europeans  have  reached  after  many 
years  of  experience." 

Mr.  Mason  describes  several  of  the  patented 
processes  for  carbonizing  peat  by  heating  and 
drying,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  a  system  operated  successfully  at  Munich 
and  elsewhere,  by  which  "  black,  dense  briquettes 
of  high  caloric  value  are  made  from  peat  with- 
out the  application  of  heat, — simply  through  the 
action  of  kneading  and  drying." 

ABATING   THE    SMOKE    NUISANCE. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  from  the 
use  of  fuel  briquettes  in  a  city  like  Berlin,  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Mason,  is  the  benejficial  influence 
in  reducing  the  smoke  of  factories  : 

"  Berlin,  although  a  busy  manufacturing  city, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  kept  in 
Europe.  One  of  the  first  things  usually  noticed 
by  American  and  British  travelers  visiting  the 
German  capital  for  the  first  time  is  the  absence 
of  that  cloud  of  dusty  smoke  that  overhangs  so 
many  other  towns  and  cities.  The  reason  for 
this  lies  in  three  facts  :  The  preponderant  use 
of  coke  and  lignite  briquettes,  which  are  prac- 
tically smokeless  ;  the  skillful,  scientific  con- 
struction of  boiler  furnaces  and  chimneys  ;  and, 
finally,  the  high  standard  of  skill  that  is  taught 
and  enforced  among  firemen  who  stoke  furnaces 
with  coal  for  steam  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

*'  It  is  not  every  strapping  laborer  who  can 
shovel  coal  who  is  permitted  to  stoke  a  boiler 
furnace  in  Germany.  Before  he  can  assume 
such  a  charge  he  must  be  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  economical,  scientific  firing.  The 
Silesian  coal  used  here  in  most  large  steam 
plants  and  factories  is  rich  in  bitumen  and 
would  rank  below  many  of  the  bituminous  coals 
of  the  United  States,  and  yet  the  long,  dense, 
trailing  clouds  of  smoke  from  mill  and  factory 
chimneys  which  are  so  familiar  a  sight  in  many 
other  cities  are  rarely  seen  in  this  section  of 
Germany,  where  the  indiscriminate  shoveling  of 
raw  bituminous  coal  into  the  steam  and  other 
furnaces  is  considered  an  ignorant  and  wasteful 
proceeding. 

"  Coke-making  in  retort  ovens,  by  which  every 
element  is  saved  and  bituminous  coal  is  con- 
verted into  smokeless  coke  and  gas,  is  another 
important  factor  in  German  fuel  economy  and 
abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  If  other  mu- 
nicipalities beyond  the  economic  range  of  anthra- 
cite are  ever   emancipated   from   their  present 


vassalage  to  the  smoke  incubus,  it  will  be  through 
the  enforced  use  of  one  or  more  of  three  forms 
of  prepared  fuel, — viz.,  coke  and  fuel  gas  made 
in  closed  ovens  from  bituminous  coal,  and  bri- 
quettes made  from  lignite,  peat,  and  other  in- 
ferior materials  by  processes  which  have  been 
invented,  tested,  and  proven  to  be  efiicient  by  the 
older  and  more  economical  countries  of  Europe." 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  ALPS. 

THAT  the  Alps  have  an  industrial,  or  useful, 
side  is  a  fact  quite  commonly  overlooked 
by  the  toui-ist.  To  the  Revue  de  Parts,  M.  Houlle- 
vigue  contributes  a  curious  and  instructive  arti- 
cle dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. Too  long,  he  says,  visitors  to .  Swiss 
mountainous  regions  have  simply  regarded  the 
mountains  as  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  ; 
and  he  points  out  that  were  it  not  for  the  Alps, 
those  countries  which  are  situated  in  their  neigh- 
borhood would  be  arid  and  utterly  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  That  group  of  moun- 
tains known  to  us  all  as  the  Alps  benefits  Switzer- 
land, Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria  ;  and  of  late 
the  scientific  leaders  of  thought  on  the  Conti- 
nent have  given  much  thought  to  the  whole 
question  of  how  these  mountainous  regions  can 
be  utilized  in  a  fashion  to  bring  comfort  and 
wealth  to  man.  Visitors,  says  the  French  writer, 
are  often  surprised  to  notice  that  every  small 
Swiss  village  is  furnished  with  electric  light.  It 
W0UI4  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  good  that 
this  abundant  and  cheap  illuminant  has  brought 
to  the  lonely  Swiss  villages,  especially  in  those 
where  electricity  is  utilized  in  many  other  ways. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  French  Alps 
alone  produce,  each  year,  a  force  equal  to  that 
of  three  million  horse-power  ;  that  is,  were  the 
same  force  to  be  created  with  the  help  of  ordi- 
nary steam  engines,  seventeen  million  tons  of 
coal  would  have  to  be  consumed.  Of  course, 
the  water  power  of  each  mountain  is  not  har- 
nessed for  nothing,  but  the  expense  is  incredibly 
less  than  that  of  creating  the  power,  as  it  were, 
out  of  nothing. 

Italy  alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe  has 
so  far  attempted  to  utilize  her  natural  resources 
with  a  view  to  driving  local  railways.  There  is 
now  an  electric  railway  line  from  Bologna  to 
San  Felice  some  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
yet  another,  close  to  Lake  Como,  is  close  on  a 
hundred  miles  in  length. 

THE    QUESTION    OF   OWNERSHIP. 

One  issue  which  has  been  raised  of  late, 
and  which  is  likely  to  be  raised  far  oftener  in 
the  future,  concerns  the  difficult  question  as  to 
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who  are  the  actual  owners  of  these  rivers  and 
streams  which  have  their  source  in  the  various 
highlands  of  Europe.  Should  the  French  pay  a 
tax  to  Switzerland  for  the  use  of  those  of  her 
rivers  which  have  their  source  in  the  Alps  ? 
"  Yes,"  answer  the  Swiss  lawyers  ;  *»  No,"  cry 
those  in  France.  The  one  set  argue  that  the 
water  which  has  its  source  in  Switzerland  should 
be  regarded  as  a  coal  mine  would  be  in  the  same 
region  ;  the  others  declare  that  water,  like  air, 
has  no  nationality.  It  will  be  extremely  inter- 
esting to  see  how  this  vexed  question  will  be 
settled, — especially  when,  as  seems  so  likely,  the 
natural  forces  of  the  world  begin  to  play  an  even 
greater  rSle  than  they  now  do  in  public  and 
private  life.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  8ta(e  that  in  all  those  French  colonies  where 
water  has  a  certain  actual  value,  such  as  Algiers, 
every  stream,  however  humble,  is  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  not  of  the  private 
individual  through  whose  land  it  flows. 


THE  FINSEN  LIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  readers  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  will 
remember  Mr.  Moritzen's  article  on  the 
extraordinary  accomplishments  of  the  Danish 
physician.  Dr.  Niels  Finsen,  published  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  last  autumn.  A  very  in- 
teresting group  of  articles  appears  in  the  Feb- 
ruary McClure's  from  various  writers  telling 
of  the  marvelous  results  Dr.  Finsen  has  ob- 
tained in  curing  lupus  and  preventing  small- 
pox markings  by  the  use  of  his  light  method, 
and  showing  how  the  cure  is  being  taken  up  by 
other  countries.  Dr.  George  G.  Hopkins,  writ- 
ing on  "  The  Finsen  System  in  America,"  shows 
that  as  early  as  1899  he  had  a  Finsen  tube  built 
for  his  use,  which  was  the  first  in  this  country, 
and  cases  of  lupus  were  successfully  treated 
with  this  apparatus  until  the  tube  was  broken, 
owing  to  defective  mounting.  Dr.  Hopkins  then 
made  a  hasty  trip  to  Copenhagen,  studied  the 
light  treatment  under  Finsen  himself,  and 
brought  back  another  tube  with  him.  Since 
then,  lupus  cases  have  come  to  be  treated  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  disease  was  very  far 
advanced,  the  cure  has  been  complete,  even 
more  surely  than  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  Other 
physicians  have  now  taken  up  the  treatment, 
and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  light  cure  in  America  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  Copenhagen,  except  that  it  is  used 
here  for  cases  that  could  not  be  reached  with 
the  apparatus  in  Finsen's  hospital.  For"  in- 
stance, in  America,  cases  of  internal  abdominal 
tumor  have  been  successfully  treated.     It  will 


not  be  long  before  every  American  town  of  any 
size  will  have  its  light-cure  plant,  and  American 
ingenuity  will  no^  doubt  improve  the  methods. 

CAN    MALIGNANT   CANCER   BE   CUHED  ? 

<*  Cancer  proper  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  hopeless.  Having  used  the  Finsen  ray  with 
good  results  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  skin,  I 
decided,  in  1900,  to  prove  its  results  upon  the 
deeper-seated  cancer  of  the  breast.  Here,  how- 
ever, entered  a  diflSculty.  The  Finsen  ray  has 
slight  penetrative  power.  The  use  of  the  Roent- 
gen or  X-ray  in  connection  with  the  Finsen  ray 
suggested  itself  to  me.  The  Roentgen  ray  has 
extraordinary  germicidal  qualities,  but  no  cura- 
tive properties.  Light  heals  ;  the  X-ray  is  not 
light,  but  something  beyond  light  the  nature  of 
which  is  an  unfathomed  secret.  Therefore,  to 
destroy  the  germs,  I  used  the  X-ray,  which 
broke  down  the  cancerous  tissue  and  killed  the 
bacteria.  Then  I  used  the  Finsen  tube  to  heal 
the  open  sore  which  resulted.  The  Finsen  ray 
alone  would  have  done  the  whole  work  had  it 
been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  ailment. 
Under  the  double  radial  attack,  the  area  of  id- 
ceration  quickly  shrank,  and  after  several  months 
of  treatment,  disappeared.  That  was  two  years 
ago  ;  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  -growth 
since.  Subsequently,  cases  of  abdominal  cancer 
were  treated  with  the  same  result.  The  Finsen 
light  has  also  been  found  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  birthmarks.  It  gives  rise  to  no  pain, 
and  leaves  only  a  white  scar  which  will  un- 
doubtedly fade  out  and  in  time  assume  almost  a 
normal  aspect. 

THE   GREATNESS   OF   THIS    MEDICAL    DISCOVERY. 

"  It  is  yet  too  early  to  assert  that  the  Finsen 
ray,  used  in  combination  with  the  X-ray,  will 
definitely  cure  malignant  cancer.  Until  the 
cases  of  apparent  cure  have  been  under  observa- 
tion for  several  years  there  can  be  no  certainty 
that  the  disease  is  eradicated.  This  much,  how- 
ever, we  may  say  :  that  the  dreaded  scourge  can 
be  arrested  even  in  its  last  stages,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient  almost  nullified  by  the  simple 
action  of  the  actinic  rays.  Should  the  apparent 
cures  of  cancer  prove  permanent,  we  must  re- 
gard Finsen's  discovery  as  the  greatest  mitigant 
of  human  suffering  since  the  first  use  of  an- 
aesthetics. And,  in  any  case,  the  future  of  the 
new  science  is  glorious  with  hope.  It  is  in  its 
infancy  yet ;  when  coming  years  shall  have  es- 
tablished it  beyond  the  suspicion  of  quackery, 
when  it  shall  count  its  devoted  students  and 
eager  experimenters  in  every  institution  of  heal- 
ing the  world  over,  what  limit  can  imagination 
set  to  its  achievements  ?  " 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BLOOD-SERUM 

THERAPY. 

VON  BEHRING'S  blood-eerum  therapy,  one 
of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  modern  bac- 
teriology to  suffering  humanity,  is  discussed  by 
Medical  Counselor  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Donitz,  of 
Berlin,  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  in  that 
lucid  yet  scholarly  way  which  the  Germans 
term  allgemeinverstdndlichy — that  is,  adapted  to 
the  general  reader.  Since  1890,  when  von 
Behring  was  conducting  his  epoch-making  ex- 
periments at  the  Koch  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  bacteriologists  have  been  working  to 
produce  a  diphtheria  serum  of  maximum  power, 
their  efforts  being  very  nearly  crowned  with 
success  now.  It  was  known  long  ago  that  a 
person  who  recovered  from  an  infectious  dis- 
ease was  protected  for  a  long  time  against  a  sec- 
ond attack.  Then  came  the  discovery  that  most 
agents  of  disease,  chief  among  which  are  the 
bacteria,  produce  their  noxious  effects  by  secret- 
ing a  poison  in  the  body  they  attack  ;  and  bac- 
teriologists succeeded  in  separating  the  poison 
produced  by  the  bacteria  of  diphtheria  and  te- 
tanus and  evoking  by  means  of  them  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  produced  by  the  bacilli  them- 
selves. With  the  further  discovery  that  a  sec- 
ond attack  of  the  disease  may  be  induced  by 
injecting  into  an  animal  a  still  larger  dose  of 
the  poison,  the  foundations  for  the  modern 
serum  therapy  were  laid. 

ACTION   OF   THE    SERUM. 

The  action  of  the  serum  is  explained  by  the 
writer  as  follows  :  **  We  now  know  that  when  a 
person,  or  an  animal,  is  recovering  from  a  dis- 
ease like  diphtheria,  chemical  substances  are 
produced  in  the  body  that  are  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing the  poison  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli. 
By  subjecting  the  animal  to  a  second  attack,  the 
ability  to  produce  such  matter  is  increased,  and 
if  further  attacks  are  induced,  these  substances 
(which  the  German  physicians  call  Schutzstoffe — 
protective  matter)  are  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  blood,  or  its  liquid  portion,  the 
serum,  may  be  used  as  a  curative ;  for  if  this 
serum  be  injected  into  a  person  suffering  with 
diphtheria,  the  protective  substances  contained 
therein  neutralize  the  diphtheria  poison  in  the 
body,  thereby  removing  the  direct  cause  of  the 
disease.  Such  a  serum  is  therefore  called  an 
antitoxic  serum." 

ADVANTAGBB  OP  THE  SERUM  TREATMENT. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  if  the  serum  be 
administered  with  the  first  suspicious  symptoms, 
the  children  who  are  subjected  to  that  treatment 
on  the  first  day  of  the  disease  will  positively 


recover,  while  the  percentage  of  convalescents 
decreases  with  every  day's  delay.  However,  if 
larger  quantities  are  injected  later,  the  patient 
may  still  be  saved.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  serum  as  a  preventive  measure 
even  before  the  disease  has  been  diagnosed  as 
diphtheria,  as  no  ill  effects  ensue  to  the  person 
so  treated,  and  all  suspicious  cases  are  sure  to 
be  reached  in  that  way.  Other  children  in  the 
family  affected  also  may  be  rendered  immune  by 
having  a  weak  solution  of  serum  injected.  In 
the  writer's  opinion,  <*  No  child  now  need  die 
of  diphtheria." 

TETANUS   SERUM. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  tetanus 
are  less  satisfactory.  Although  the  tetanus 
serum  has  been  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  the  diphtheria  serum,  it  has  much 
less  scope,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  do  not  appear 
at  once.  It  takes  some  time  before  the  spores 
of  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  the  wound  germinate 
and  form  poison,  and  this  poison,  again,  does 
not  immediately  produce  in  the  spine  and  brain 
the  disturbances  that  become  manifest  as  lock- 
jaw, and  when  they  do  appear,  the  poison  can- 
not be  neutralized  to  any  great  extent ;  if  they 
are  such  that  life  cannot  continue,  no  quantity 
of  serum  will  avail,  for  it  can  neutralize  only 
the  poison  circulating  freely  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  As  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  the 
action  of  the  poison  may  have  advanced,  in  a 
case  of  tetanus,  physicians  inject  the  serum  at 
the  very  first  symptoms. 

PROPHYLACTIC    TREATMENT. 

"  The  best  results  have  so  far  been  obtained 
with  the  prophylactic  treatment,  veterinary  sur- 
gery leading  the  way.  It  appears  from  experi- 
ments made  by  French  surgeons  that  out  of 
2,300  large  domestic  animals,  mostly  horses, 
that  underwent  operations  and  immediately  after- 
ward had  serum  injected,  not  a*  single  one  died, 
while  at  the  same  time  and  place  hundreds  of 
other  animals  not  so  treated  perished.  Other 
experiments  referred  to  animals  that  had  re- 
ceived injuries  such  as  often  lead  to  tetanus  ;  of 
these,  400  animals  that  had  serum  injected  l)e- 
tween  the  first  and  fourth  day  after  the  injury 
were  not  attacked  by  tetanus,  but  a  horse  that 
received  the  injection  on  the  fifth  day  was  at- 
tacked in  a  mild  form."  In  view  of  these  ex- 
periments, the  prophylactic  treatment  is  also 
used  in  cases  where  persons  are  injured,  and  it 
has  been  successfully  applied  by  the  German 
army  surgeon  Herhold  in  the  recent  Chinese 
campaign. 
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ANTI- VENOMOUS   8EHUM. 

The  third  kind  of  eerum  bo  far  used  with  buc- 
ceBB,  liiiBily,  is  that  against  snake-bites,  made  by 
Calmette.  It  is  obtained  by  inoculating  hors<;8 
with  the  poison  of  tlie  most  venomous  snakes, 
which  are  kept  for  ttiat  purpose.  The  poison  is 
taken  from  the  anake  by  opening  its  mouth  and 
pressing  upon  the  poison  glands,  the  venom 
being  caught  on  a  watch  crystal.  Once,  Cal- 
mette  himself  was  bitten  in  the  finger  during 
this  operation,  but  as  he  immediatly  applied  his 
serum,  he  was  saved,  though  his  finger  had  to 
be  amputated.  This  serum  is  efficacious  for  all 
snake-bites,  probably  because  all  these  poieous 
are  related  chemically.  It  must  be  applied  at 
once,  as  snake  poison  causes  death  within  a  few 
hours  ;  but  the  serum,  on  the  other  hand,  acts 
even  a  short  time  before  the  fatal  moment. 


WHAT   BOFE   18   THESE    FOR  THE   FVTDKE  ? 

Mr.  Begbie  gives,  among  others,  the  following 
as  the  most  important  results  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  Sir  William  Crookea  i 

"I  asked  him  if  he  could  see  any  hope  that 
science  will  one  day  unlock  the  myst«ry  and 
show  us  wonders  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  re- 
fused to  prophesy.  His  work  is  now  entirely  in 
physical  science,  and  to  speculate  in  the  realms 
of  metaphysics  offers  him  no  temptation.  '  But,' 
he  said,  '  if  you  had  come  to  me  a  hundred  years 


MR.  HAROLD  BEGBIE  contributes  his  sec- 
ond  article  on  master  workers  to  the 
Pall  Mali  for  January,  and  this  time  he  sketches 
the  life  and  doings  of  Sir  William  Crookes.  In 
his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, with  reference  to  his  connection  with  the 
Psychical  Research  Society,  Sir  William  Crookes 
said : 

"  To  stop  short  in  any  research  that  bids  fair 
to  widen  the  gates  of  knowledge,  to  recoil  from 
fear  of  difficulty  or  adverse  criticism,  is  to  bring 
reproach  on  science.  There  is  nothing  tor  the 
investigator  to  do  but  to  go  straight  on,  '  to  ex- 
plore up  and  down,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  taper 
his  reason  ; '  to  follow  the  light  wherever  it  may 
lead,  even  should  it  at  times  resemble  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp." 


These  are  brave  words,  and  Mr.  Begbie  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  from  tlie  man  who  spoke 
them  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  coming  near' 
er  the  mystery, — whether  he  was  able  to  handle 
and  examine  it.     Says  Mr.  Begbie  : 

"  As  frankly  as  he  uttered  his  faith  to  the 
British  Aasociati(m,  he  tojd  me  that  he  had 
como  to  a  brick  wall.  Still,  he  has  nothing  to 
retract ;  still,  he  believes  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  science  to  gain  new  and  brighter  glimpses 
of  a  profounder  scheme  of  cosmic  law  ;  but,  for 
himself,  he  has  come  to  a  brick  wall. 

" '  There  is  no  bridge  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  woHd,'  he  said ;  'and  I  don't 
see  how  there  can  be.'" 


ago,  do  you  think  I  should  have  dreamed  of 
foretelling  the  telephone  ?  Why,  even  now  I 
cannot  understand  it  I  I  use  it  every  day,  I 
transact  half  my  correspondence  by  means  of  it, 
but  I  don't  understand  it.  Think  of  that  little 
stretched  disk  of  iron  at  the  end  of  a  wire  re- 
peating in  your  ear  not  only  sounds,  but  words, 
— not  only  words,  but  all  the  most  delicate  and 
elusive  inflections  and  nuances  of  tone  which 
separate  one  human  voice  from  another  !  Is  not 
that  something  of  a  miracle  ?  '  " 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  science  in  re- 
lation to  the  Bupersensual  boundaries  of  phys- 
ical existence,  Mr,  Begbie  says  : 

"  His  attitude  is  this  :  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  science  may  not  some  day  stumble  upon 
the  soul.  Men  of  science  believe  more  than 
they  can  express — spiritualty  as  well  as  phys- 
ically." 
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THS   BBIDOB    TO   GOME    FROM    THE    OTHER   BIDE. 

And  again  : 

"  The  main  fact  that  I  gather  from  conversa- 
tion with  the  professor  is  this, — that  to  expect 
spiritual  revelations  from  physical  science  is  to 
look  for  the  impossible.  If  a  bridge  is  to  be 
thrown  from  the  one  world  to  the  other,  if  a 
nexus  is  to  link  the  material  plane  with  the 
psychical  plane,  it  must  come  from  the  other 
side.  Physics  and  psychics  are  two  parallel 
lines  ;  the  one  is  a  thistle  from  which  no  man 
shall  ever  gather  the  grapes  of  the  other.  But 
he  seems  to  hope, — not  enthusiastically  or  with 
any  attempt  at  prophecy, — that  the  researches  of 
the  Psychical  Society  will  eventually  lead  to 
some  definite  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  king- 
dom. 

TELEPATHY   THE    FIRST   STEP. 

"His  hope  is  founded  upon  telepathy.  At 
the  beginning  of  all  occult  phenomena  we  come 
upon  the  radiations  of  thought.  To  plunge  into 
spiritualism  until  we  have  grasped  something  of 
the  laws  governing  the  transmission, — without 
the  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense, — of  thought 
and  images  from  one  mind  to  another,  is  to  set 
about  constructing  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
Euclid  without  a  knowledge  of  either  axiom  or 
postulate.  We  must  prove  telepathy  before  we 
can  proceed,  and  prove  it  in  the  same  convincing 
fashion  as  we  prove  the  vibrations  in  solid 
bodies,  in  the  air,  and  in  ether.  "When  once 
this  is  mastered,  man  will  have  touched  the  hem 
of  the  garment  without  seam  woven  from  the 
top  throughout." 

Again  to  quote  Mr.  Begbie's  rendering  of  Sir 
William  Crookes'  view  : 

"  *  Is  it  inconceivable  that  intense  thought  con- 
centrated toward  a  sensitive  with  whom  the 
thinker  is  in  close  sympathy  may  induce  a  tele- 
pathic chain  of  brain-waves,  along  which  the 
message  of  thought  can  go  straight  to  its  goal 
without  loss  of  energy  due  to  distance  ?  And  is 
it  also  inconceivable  that  our  mundane  ideas  of 
space  and  distance  may  be  superseded  in  these 
subtle  regions  of  unsubstantial  thought  where 
"near"  and  *.*far"  may  lose  their  usual  mean- 
ing?' 

"  This  speculation  he  emphatically  declares  is 

*  strictly  provisional ; '  adding  characteristically, 
*•  I  dare  to  suggest  it.' 

"  <  That  is  his  present  attitude  toward  psychical 
research, — ^he  is  not  a  seeker,  but  a  suggester. 

*  While  it  is  clear,'  he  says,  *  that  our  knowledge 
of  sub-conscious  mentation  is  still  to  be  devel- 
oped, we  must  beware  of  rashly  assuming  that 
all  variations  from  the  normal  waking  condition 
are  necessarily  morbid.' " 


THE  LATE  HERE  KRUPP  AS  A  PATRON  OF 

ZOOLOGY. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Friedrich 
A.  Krupp,  the  great  steelmaster,  was  much 
interested  in  observing  the  fauna  of  the  sea,  and 
annually  betook  himself  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  his  royal  fortune  enabled 
him  to  bring  the  finest  equipment  as  an  aid  to 
his  investigations. 

The  last  number  of  the  Zoologischer  Anzeiyer 
contains  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Otto  Zacha- 
rias,  of  the  Plon  Biological  Station,  which  is  of 
interest  not  only  from  the  account  given  of  ani- 
mal life  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  article  is  written  as  a  tribute 
to  the  direct  services  of  Herr  Krupp  to  zoologi- 
cal science. 

Herr  Krupp's  chief  field  of  labor  was  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  where  he  cruised  about  with  his  yacht, 
the  Maja^  and  later  with  the  Puritan,  There 
were  fifty-eight  hauls  made  during  the  trip  with 
the  Maja,  a  number  of  them  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  at  Capri,  and  the  Bocca,  usually  at  a 
distance  of  from  three  to  sixteen  kilometers 
from  land,  and  some  of  this  material  was  dredged 
from  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  meters.  Among 
the  specimens  collected  were  thirty-three  kinds 
of  free-swimming  animal  forms  from  the  Gulf  of 
Naples  which  had  never  been  found  in  that  re- 
gion before.  There  were  four  kinds  of  fishes, 
including  Scopelus  crocodtlus  and  S.  Russte,  large- 
mouthed  deep-sea  fishes  with  phosphorescent 
spots  on  the  tail,  and  cydothone  microdon,  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  blackish-brown  deep-sea  fish 
with  a  row  of  luminous  spots  extending  along 
each  side  to  the  tail,  and  another  row  under- 
neath, extending  back  from  the  throat.  This 
fish  lives  at  a  depth  of  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  fathoms. 

There  were  also  twenty-four  kinds  of  Crus- 
tacea, including  the  typical  northern  crab,  Nyctu 
phanes  norwegtca  sars,  whose  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  had  never  been  suspected.  This 
crab  was  so  abundant  at  Capri  that  the  fisher- 
men used  it  for  bait,  and  at  the  Masina  Grande, 
of  Capri,  Dr.  Lo  Bianco  saw  thousands  of  them 
swimming  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Five  kinds  of  marine  worms  were  found  that 
never  had  been  captured  before  outside  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  One  worm  of  special  beauty 
was  found  living  in  the  swimming-bell  of  a  jelly- 
fish. There  were  also  twenty-three  kinds  of  the 
inactive,  drifting  forms  included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  plankton,  found  common  to  both 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Before  this,  Lohmann,  while  studying  the 
fauna  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  found  twenty- 
six  kinds  of  tunicates,    animals   which  are  on 
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the  border  line  between  vertebrates  and  inverte- 
brates, starting  out  in  early  life  with  the  founda- 
tions of  a  backbone,  then  losing  it  in  adult  life, 
and  relapsing  into  a  sluggish  form  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  true  vertebrate.  Besides  these, 
he  found  twenty-one  other  kinds  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals related  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  all 
of  which  indicates  that  industrious  study  of  deep- 
sea  life  would  show  the  presence  of  many  other 
forms  common  to  both  bodies  of  water,  although 
this  is  contrary  to  the  theory  previously  held 
that  the  deep-sea  animals  of  the  Atlantic  would 
not  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  because  the 
threshold  formed  by  Gibraltar  permits  an  ex- 
change between  only  the  upper  layers  of  water 
and  hinders  the  migrations  of  animals  inhabiting 
the  deeper,  cooler  portions. 

Carl  Chun  found  specimens  of  plankton  four- 
teen hundred  meters  below  the  surface.  He  also 
found  three  different  kinds  of  jellyfishes,  many 
small,  transparent  forms  related  to  the  cuttle- 
fish, so-called  "winged-snails,"  whose  one  foot 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  muscular  frills  that 
facilitate  locomotion,  actively  swimming,  trans- 
parent worms  called  TomoteridaB,  and  many  other 
forms,  thronging  there  together. 

Herr  Krupp  continued  all  this  work,  carrying 
on  investigations  himself  and  placing  money  and 
equipment  at  the  disposal  of  the  scientists  asso- 
ciated with  him.  He  devised  improved  apparatus 
valuable  to  all  interested  in  deep-sea  investiga- 
tions, and  obtained  important  results  from  his 
researches,  most  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
published,  although  a  series  of  monographs 
printed  in  German  and  illustrated  with  colored 
lithographs  will  soon  be  brought  out. 


PRESIDENT  HADLET  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM. 

AN  important  series  of  articles  on  "  Academic 
Freedom,  in  Theory  and  in  Practice,"  from 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  is  begun 
in  the  February  Atlantic. 

PROFESSOR  VERSUS  CORPORATION. 

President  Hadley  starts  with  the  fact  before 
us  that  every  year  there  is  a  case  or  two  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  teachers  in  our  col- 
legiate institutions  and  those  who  hold  the  ap- 
pointing power  that  reaches  the  phase  of  public 
discussion.  "  Sometimes  the  difference  hangs  on 
the  method  employed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  sometimes  on  the  proper  definition  of  a 
dollar  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  One 
man  is  called  to  account  for  his  views  about  the 
condition  of  the  wicked  after  death,  another  for 
his  opinions  concerning  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
rich  and  poor,  a  third  for  his  teaching  as  to  the 


stability  of  organic  species,  and  a  fourth  for 
his  judgment  upon  the  physiological  effects  of 
alcohol." 

THE   CORPORATION   GENERALLY    WINS. 

One  party  of  the  public  defends  the  professor 
and  talks  of  freedom  of  speech  and  thought, 
while  others  defend  the  college  trustees  and 
emphasize  the  dangers  to  good  morals  resulting 
from  too  much  freedom.  President  Hadley 
points  out  that  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  is 
generally  in  favor  of  the  corporation  and  against 
the  teacher,  probably  because  of  the  corporation's 
material  advantage  in  holding  the  base  of  sup- 
plies. He  thinks,  however,  that  this  result  is 
due  even  more  to  the  corporation's  having  the 
practical  and  tangible  side  of  the  argument,  as 
against  the  theoretical  or  abstract  one.  Against 
the  fiiTu  belief  that  the  eternal  salvation  of  the 
pupils  is  jeopardized,  or  that  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  endangered,  the 
champions  of  liberty  can  only  oppose  the  theory 
of  freedom,  "  which  is  somewhat  abstract,  and, 
as  popularly  stated,  somewhat  incorrect  also." 
President  Hadley  shows  that  this  question  of 
academic  freedom  must  be  studied  in  connection 
with  other  problems  of  civil  liberty,  and  that 
these  can  only  be  properly  analyzed  by  historical 
study.  So  he  goes  ba<*k  to  primitive  com- 
munities and  traces  the  slow  progress  of  tolera- 
tion from  the  point  where  the  law  of  the  priests 
punished  any  depai-ture  from  unity  with  death. 

LAW   AND   MORALS. 

President  Hadley  shows  that  in  the  earliest 
times  the  conceptions  of  law  and  morals  are 
wholly  indistinguishable.  The  world  found  that 
it  was  necessary,  for  real  progress  in  teaching, 
to  find  a  legal  basis  for  quiet  and  sensible  prop- 
agation of  truth,  as  distinct  from  irresponsible 
and  revolutionary  deliverances.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  develop  some  new  system  under 
which  the  champion  of  new  doctrines  could  be 
treated  as  a  sane  man  without  at  the  same  time 
loosening  those  bonds  of  social  cohesion  which 
had  rested  on  the  general  acceptance  of  the  old 
doctrine. 

THE   SEPARATION   OF   LAW   AND   MORALS. 

This  separation  of  law  and  morals  developed 
freedom  of  thought,  but  not  necessarily  free- 
dom of  teaching.  **  Teaching  is  more  than  a 
theory  ;  it  is  an  act."  President  Hadley  dwells 
on  this  distinction,  and  goes  at  length  into  the 
famous  trial  of  Socrates,  which  he  considers  in 
many  aspects  an  exceedingly  modem  case.  Can 
we  so  order  our  institutions  that  the  duty  of 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  truth  and  the  duty  of 
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the  teacher  who  would  consider  his  country's 
safety  will  not  come  into  conflict  ?  <'  In  the 
field  of  politics,  we  have  gone  far  toward  remov- 
ing the  corresponding  difficulty  which  once  ex- 
isted, when  all  institutional  reform  carried  with 
it,  or  at  any  rate  seemed  to  carry  with  it,  the 
danger  of  revolution.  We  have  learned  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  group  of  actions  which 
Mill  characterized  as  self-regarding  and  another 
group  which  more  immediately  concerns  tlie 
safety  or  interest  of  others.  By  permitting  lib- 
erty in  the  former  field  and  restricting  it  in  the 
latter,  we  seem  to  have  secured  the  advantages 
of  freedom  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
worse  dangers.  We  have  combined  the  maxi- 
mum of  progress  with  the  minimum  of  revolu- 
tion. But  in  educational  matters  we  have  not 
yet  learned  to  draw  this  line.  We  have  not 
learned  to  separate  the  rights  of  the  discov- 
erer from  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  or  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  freedom  without  the  dangers." 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA. 

IN  connection  with  Mme.  Bernhardt's  advo- 
cacy of  religious  plays,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  comments  contained  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  Wakeling  Dry,  contributed  to  the  Treasury 
(London)  for  January.  Mr.  Dry  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau, 
where  the  place,  the  players,  and  the  subject  all 
combine  to  create  a  profound  impression  on  the 
spectator.  In  general,  Mr.  Dry  believes  that 
"  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  dramatic 
representation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  nar- 
rative, whether  by  the  more  obvious  form  of 
theatrical  representation  or  by  the  purely  imagi- 
native and  emotional  art  of  music,  has  ever  re- 
mained ;  and  .  .  .  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from,  and  a  good  deal  to  praise  in,  the  present 
revival  of  the  religious  drama." 

"  EVERYMAN." 

Passing  from  the  Passion  Play  to  mystery 
plays,  miracle  plays,  and  moralist  plays,  Mr.  Dry 
comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  morality  play 
"Everyman,"  recently  performed  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  and  of  Mr.  Housman's  "  Nativity 
Play."  Of  the  former,  he  gives  the  following 
description  : 

"  The  story  is  one  for  all  time.  Nothing  could 
be  more  touching  and  at  the  same  time  truly 
dramatic  than  the  lone  figure  of  a  man  who 
leaves  everything  behind  to  work  out  his  salva- 
tion. The  Almighty,  represented  as  one  may 
see  in  the  pictures  of  old  Italian  painters,  tells 
Death  to  convey  the  message  to  <  Everyman,'  a 
youth-  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  rich  in  all  this 


world's  goods.  Death,  pallid  of  face,  with  a 
sable  stole,  and  bearing  a  drum. and  trumpet, 
brings  the  news  to  the  youth,  who  turns  first  to 
his  friends  and  then  to  his  occupations  to  help 
him  to  avoid  the  dread  catastrophe.  But 
*  Knowledge  '  and  ♦  Good  Deeds '  are  the  only 
friends  who  can  avail  him  anything  ;  and  after 
being  led  to  'confession'  and  'penance,'  the 
last  long  journey  to  the  grave  is  taken.  '  Knowl- 
edge '  remains  with  him  to  the  last,  and  '  Good 
Deeds '  ascends  with  liim  to  heaven  to  intercede 
for  his  soul.  In  the  representation,  the  passage 
of  this  solitary  figure  through  the  audience  from 
the  one  stage  to  the  other  is  so  pathetic  as  to  be 
almost  painful.  The  epilogue,  spoken  by  a  doc- 
tor in  order  to  point  the  moral,  comes  almost  as 
a  jarring  note." 


MME.  SARAH  BERNHARDT  ON  THE  MORAL 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  THEATER. 

THE  editor  of  the  Cornhill  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  achieved  well-nigh  the 
impossible  in  inducing  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  write 
an  article  for  his  magazine.  In  beginning  her 
plea,  Mme.  Bernhardt  says : 

''  I  have  often  heard  people  deny  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  theater,  but  I  find  it  undeniable. 
This  influence  has  existed  from  all  time,  and 
never,  in  my  opinion,  has  it  been  anything  but 
beneficial.  Beneficial  it  must  always  be  to  see 
the  evolution  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  more 
intelligently  this  evolution  of  the  human  soul  is 
shown,  the  more  effectual  is  the  lesson  drawn  by 
those  privileged  to  witness  it. 

"We  all  know  that  a  single  illustration  is 
.  worth  more  than  a  hundred  axioms,  and  if  only 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  theater  is  a  potent 
school  of  morality  ;  and  the  awakening  of  sym- 
pathy by  seeing  the  drama  of  the  lives  of  others 
prevents  the  stultification  arising  from  a  self- 
centered  life. 

WHAT    IS    THE    THEATER  ? 

"The  theater  is  the  temple  of  all  the  arts 
which  beautify  life,  and  it  is  in  this  that  its 
power  lies.  For  whereas  a  library,  a  picture 
gallery,  or  a  concert  hall,  each  enthroning  its 
respective  art,  has  each  its  particular  admirers, 
the  theater,  by  the  service  of  literature,  the  fine 
arts,  and  music,  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  human 
sympathy,  and  thus  obtains  a  wider  hearing. 

"  To  me,  the  theater  seems  like  a  kaleidoscope 
whose  moving  facets  show  an  attentive  public 
the  baseness,  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  weakness 
of  humanity,  the  faults  of  civilization,  and  the 
absurdities  of  society.  And  it  is  this  same  move- 
ment, which  while  showing  the  evil  shows  the 
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cause  of  the  evil,  that  is  such  a  fascinating  fea- 
ture of  the  theater.  Thus  the  spectator,  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  conscience,  profits 
by  the  lesson  given,  and  such  spectators  can  be 
numbered  by  thousands." 

Mme.  Bernhardt  quotes  Victor  Hugo's  re- 
mark on  the  theater  :  "  Never  should  the  people 
leave  the  theater  without  taking  away  with  them 
some  profound  moral  lesson."  There  are  few 
who  will  quarrel  with  this  saying,  and  Mme. 
Bernhardt  cordially  indorses  it. 

THE    THEATER   A    NECESSITY. 

"  The  theater  is  a  necessity, — it  has  existed 
from  all  time  under  different  aspects.  As  all 
souls  feel  the  need  of  praying  to  God  or  to  a 
god,  so  all  minds  need  an  expression  of  their 
dreams,  legends,  and  past  history.  We  have  to 
go  very  far  back  to  find  in  antiquity  the  first 
vestiges  of  the  theater,  for  even  amid  savage 
folk  we  see  the  need  of  expression. 

"  Do  not,  however,  think  that  I  mean  that  the 
teaching  of  the  theater  is  superior  to  the  teach- 
ing of  classes  and  books  ;  no, — I  simply  mean 
that  the  dramatic  art  is  the  supplement  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  and  it  is  a  powerful  aid 
to  the  development  of  the  love  of  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  to  which  history  and  philosophy 
introduce  us. 

"The  theater  has  been  instructive  from  all 
time,  and  it  is  ever  the  scene  of  progress,  revo- 
lutionary, artistic,  and  poetic. 

"The  theater  is  the  most  direct  and  simple 
medium  of  fresh  ideas  on  philosophy,  morality, 
religion,  and  society. 

"  Then  it  is  not  to  dramatic  art  that  we  owe 
the  revelation  to  the  public  of  characters  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  hidden  in  the 
musty  archives  of  history  ? 

"  Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, jt)^e,  have  all  resuscitated  heroes  whose 
past  existence  would  only  have  been  made 
known  to  us  by  a  few  hasty  lines." 

SHOULD    WE   HAVE    RELIGIOUS   PLAYS? 

Decidedly,  yes  !  At  least,  that  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer.     She  says  on  this  subject : 

"  There  are  people,  moreover,  who  maintain 
that  religious  things  should  not  be  put  upon  the 


stage.  Oh,  what  a  mistake  !  And  how  fortu- 
nate it  is  that  great  minds  have  not  been  ar- 
rested by  the  false  ideas  of  the  narrow-minded  ! 
Nothing  is  more  propagative  than  the  theater. 
It  is  the  reflection  of  the  ideas  of  a  nation.  It 
marches  incessantly  to  the  conquest  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful !  Sometimes  it  goes  too  quick- 
ly. It  has  hoped  too  much  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  public.  The  time  has  not  arrived, 
and  then  retrogression  is  necessary,  and  it  was 
thus  with  the  religious  question  in  the  theater 
scarcely  twenty  years  ago." 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  production  of 
Rostand's  "  La  Samaritaine,"  she  writes  : 

"  The  day  of  its  first  representation  was  a  day 
of  emotion  never  to  be  forgotten.  Christian  love 
filled  the  hall  with  infinitely  pure  joy,  beneficent 
tears  flowed  ;  I  felt  myself  transported  into  an- 
other world,  for  I  uttered  beautiful  words,  and 
my  heart  beat  with  those  of  others.  I  wept 
tears,  real  tears,  tears  that  wash  away  and  efface 
forever  the  stains  on  our  souls  and  our  lives — 
too  long,  alas  1  for  the  evil  we  have  done,  and 
too  short  for  the  good  we  would  wish  to  do. 

"  Of  course,  such  a  piece  could  not  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  without  being  met  with  ob- 
jections. But  I  remained  true  to  the  idea  of  the 
moral  influence  of  the  stage,  and  what  could  be 
more  moral  than  the  lesson  seen  in  tfie  story  of 
the  Samaritan  and  our  Lord  ?  " 

WHICH   NATION   LOVES   THE    THEATER   MOST  ? 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  various 
nations  love  the  theater,  Mme.  Bernhardt  finds 
that  "  All  young  and  vigorous  races  love  it. 
Look  at  young  America — she  adores  the  thea- 
ter, and  the  theater  loves  her."  "The  English 
people,  this  race  of  strength  and  reserve,  they 
also  love  the  theater,  and  they  take  it  very  much 
au  sirieusey  "The  Spanish,  French,  and  Ital- 
ians do  not  take  the  theater  seriously  enough. 
Personally,  I  like  the  Spanish,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  theater," 
and  "  the  French  seem  to  like  going  to  the  the- 
ater merely  to  amuse  themselves,  if  it  is  not  a 
question  of  going  elsewhere.  They  go  to  see 
each  other,  to  admire  the  actors,  to  see  the 
dresses,  to  chat  with  their  friends,  but  as  to  a  real 
passion  for  the  theater,  they  are  destitute  of  it." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

PROP.  THOMAS  H.  MORGAN  writes  on  "Darwin- 
ism in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism  "  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Harper%  and  cites  several  imi)ortant  instances 
where  observation  and  investigation  have  recently  led 
scientists  to  qualify  the  principle  of  natural  selection. 
The  most  important  instance,  perhaps,  is  the  work  of 
Hugo  De  Vries,  of  Amsterdam,  who  has  been  exi)eri- 
menting  with  the  variation  and  evolution  of  plants. 
De  Vries  found  an  introduced  plant  that  had  begun  to 
vary  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  new  species 
among  these  new  forms  were  transplanted  to  an  ex- 
perimental garden,  where  the  flowers  of  each  were  arti- 
ficially self-fertilized,  and  the  seeds  planted  the  next 
year.  No  less  than  seven  new  forms  appeared  among 
the  plants  reared  from  a  single  species.  The  majority 
of  the  seeds  have  produced  plants  like  the  parent  form, 
but  among  these  there  were  a  number  of  individuals  of 
a  new  species.  By  rearing  plants  from  the  self-ferti- 
lized seeds  of  these  new  species,  it  was  found  that  they 
appeared  true  to  their  kind.  Thus,  the  new  species  have 
sprung  full-armed  and  complete  from  the  old  one,  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Professor  Morgan 
cites  other  instances  among  animals,  such  as  the  pea- 
cock, to  show  that  natural  selection  cannot  account  for 
some  of  the  most  strikingly  useful  characteristics  pos- 
sessed by  many  organisms. 


GREELEY,  A  "DECREED"  TOWN. 

In  "A  Study  of  a  'Decreed'  Town,"  Dr.  Richard  T. 
Ely  gives  an  account  of  the  town  of  Greeley,  the  town 
founded  in  Weld  County,  Colorado,  in  1870,  from  the 
inspiration  of  Nathan  C.  Meeker,  who  was  at  that  time 
associated  with  Horace  Greeley  on  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, The  aim  of  the  community  was  to  establish  a 
colony  in  the  West  which  should,  through  cooperation 
and  carefully  thought  out  plans,  afford  all  who  might 
participate  in  the  movement  substantially  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  of  their  own  individual  re- 
sources, while  at  the  same  time  enabling  them  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  advantages  of  long-established 
communities.  Horace  Greeley  gave  his  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  plan,  and  at  the  present  time  between 
three  thousand  and  four  thousand  people  live  in  Greeley. 
Dr.  Ely  says  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  wealth  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  rational 
economic  wants,  while  a  considerable  number  are 
wealthy.  Substantially  all  of  this  wealth  came  into 
existence  since  1870,  and  it  has  come  directly  and  in- 
directly from  agriculture.  Dr.  Ely  thinks  it  a  remark- 
able feature  of  Greeley  that  they  have  prohibition 
which  actually  prohibits.  This  is  a  part  of  the  original 
plan.  Only  temperance  people  were  invited  in  the  be- 
ginning to  join  the  community.  In  all  deeds,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  land  shall  be  forfeited  if  in  any  way  it  is 
connected  with  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages. 

THE  LITERARY  AGE  OF  BOSTON. 

Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry  writes  on  "  The  Literary 
Age  of  Boston,"  which  he  places  before  the  Civil  War. 
To  Emerson,  of  course,  he  gives  the  foremost  place.  He 
ascribes  much  of  the  phenomenal  intellectual  and  spir- 


itual strength  of  the  group  which  included  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne 
to  UQitarianism ;  *4ts  direct  and  indirect  obligation  to 
Harvard  College,  though  but  partially  set  forth,  is  ob- 
viously great,  and  just  as  clearly  was  due  to  the  old 
humanities  as  there  taught.  In  forty  years  we  have 
drifted  farther,  perhaps,  than  any  of  us  have  thought 
from  the  conditions  and  influences  that  gave  our  coun- 
try so  large  a  part  of  its  literary  distinction." 

In  this  number,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  begins  an 
historical  serial,  "  The  Dutch  Founding  of  New  York," 
and  another  notable  feature  is  the  first  part  of  a  new 
story  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  *'  Buondelmonte." 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON  has  a  very  plain- 
spoken  article  in  the  February  Century  on  **  The 
Overshadowing  Senate."  He  calls  to  our  attention  that 
the  assertion  of  power  by  the  Senate  to  hold  up  and 
dictate  appointments  and  bargain  for  legislation  is  very 
recent ;  that  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
since  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Piatt  resigned  their  seats 
in  the  Senate  because  Mr.  Garfield  insisted  on  appoint- 
ing to  federal  offices  in  New  York  men  who  were  dis- 
tasteful to  these  two  '^ambassadors."  But  at  present 
the  Senatorial  claims  on  patronage  make  that  body  in- 
deed overshadowing.  Mr.  Nelson  says  that  the  rule  of  the 
"  courtesy  of  the  Senate  "  has  permitted  the  construction 
of  the  most  perfectly  developed  trust  or  trade-union  in  the 
country,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  existing  combina- 
tion which  is  more  inimical  to  the  general  welfare  than 
the  Senate  union  has  sometimes  been,  and  may  easily 
be  again.  Mr.  Nelson  proceeds :  *'  The  country  would 
be  astonished  if  it  could  know  the  extent  of  this  proprie- 
torship. The  Senate's  power  of  confirmation  places  not 
only  the  President,  but  the  whole  civil  service  outside 
of  the  classified  list,  under  tribute."  In  the  matter  of 
treaty-making,  it,  the  Senate,  often  courts,  according  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  the  anti-foreign  sentiment,  and  usually  con- 
sults this  or  that  '*  vote  "  instead  of  the  general  welfare. 
Over  and  above  this  overshadowing  quality  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  Mr.  Nelson  regards  as  so  ominous,  he  thinks 
it  is  unquestionably  an  evil  that  men  who  have  no  talent 
for  public  life  should  attain  to  its  highest  honors  merely 
because  they  are  rich. 

CAN  WE  RESTORE  THE  BIBLE? 

Mr.  RoUo  Ogden,  in  writing  of  "  The  Literary  Loss 
of  the  Bible,"  while  assuming  that  we  have  actually  as 
a  people  lost  the  Bible  as  a  literary  model  through  it^ 
disuse,  and  while  he  does  not  depreciate  the  extent  of 
the  loss,  makes  the  claim  that  none  of  the  half-dozen 
English  styles  which  have  stood  out  in  the  -past  half- 
century  were  derived  clearly  from  the  Bible.  Examin- 
ing Ruskin's  style,  he  contends  that  Hooker,  rather  than 
the  Bible,  is  to  be  credited  as  the  model  of  the  author  of 
**  Sesame  and  Lilies."  Mr.  Ogden  does  not  believe  that 
the  English  Bible  can  be  restored  to  its  old  place  a.s  a 
nursery  of  thought  and  style  by  making  it  a  part  of  lit- 
erary discipline.  I^ter  and  college  studies  cannot  give 
what  must  be  drawn  in  almost  with  mother's  milk. 
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The  Centui'y  begins  this  month  with  an  account  of 
"  The  Aurora  Borealis,"  as  observed  by  Frank  W.  Stokes 
in  Smith  Sound  and  other  Greenland  waters,  and  the  de- 
scription is  given  striking  life  by  the  reproduction  in 
vivid  colors  of  the  writer's  paintings  of  these  Arctic 
phenomena. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

PROF.  JOHN  FINLEY,  of  Princeton  University, 
writes  in  the  February  Scribner-s  of  his  visit  to 
"  The  Isle  of  Pines,"  the  curious  bit  of  earth  lying  some 
hundred  miles  south  of  Havana.  The  Americans  on  the 
island  are  strongly  urging  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  They  have  preempted  a  good  j[)ortion  of  the  for- 
est land  and  productive  plains,  and  have  .begun  the 
planting  of  oranges,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  day  when  their  lumber  and  fruit  may  be 
shipped  without  duty  to  other  ports.  "  They  urge  that 
it  is  the  only  tropical  territory  within  the  American  sys- 
tem not  only  climatically  adapted,  but  unreservedly 
open,  to  American  colonization.  From  the  i>oint  of  view 
of  its  strategic  value,  it  can  easily  be  made  impregnable, 
and  it  lies  on  one  of  the  paths  to  and  from  Panama  and 
Nicaragua."  Professor  Finley  thinks  it  not  yet  decided 
whether  the  water  of  the  harbors  is  deep  enough  to 
shelter  the  great  war  vessels. 

In  an  essay  on  ^^  The  Presidential  Office,"  Mr.  James 
Ford  Rhodes  calls  for  more  moderation  and  considera- 
tion in  public  criticism  of  the  President's  acts.  He 
gives  many  facts  to  show  that  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  place  to  fill. 
He  calls  our  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the 
savage  criticism  of  Cleveland  and  Harrison  while  each 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair  and  the  respect  each 
enjoyed  from  political  opponents  after  retiring  to 
private  life.  Mr.  Rhodes  thinks  the  Presidential  office 
has  well  justified  the  hopes  of  its  creators,  and  that  the 
dangers  described  by  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  have 
not  been  realized. 

The  number  opens  with  a  descriptive  article  of  in- 
terest to  art  lovers,  "Picturesque  Milan,"  by  Edith 
Wharton,  illustrated  by  Peixotto ;  one  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Connolly's  capital  salt-water  sketches  is  given  in 
"  Running  to  Harbor,"  and  there  is  another  installment 
of  the  very  readable  letters  of  Mrs,  Mary  King  Wad- 
dington  describing  "English  Court  and  Society"  from 
1888  to  1900. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  McClure'^s  contains  several  interest- 
ing and  timely  articles  which  we  have  quoted 
from  in  another  department :  Mr.  Francis  H.  Nichols' 
"  Children  of  the  Coal  Shadow,"  Capt.  Robert  E.  Peary's 
"The  Last  Years  of  Arctic  Work,"  and  Dr.  George  G. 
Hopkins'  "  The  Finsen  System  in  America." 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  notable  history  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  continued  in  chapter  four,  which  gives 
the  story  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  second  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  combination  to  control  the  whole  oil 
business.  Miss  Tarbell's  account  is  the  first  complete 
one  of  events  that  have  never  been  entirely  revealed, 
even  in  the  numerous  federal  and  State  investigations 
of  the  company.  The  years  1873  and  1874  saw  the  rise 
and  fall  of  -the  National  Refiners'  Association,  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates  had  established  in 
an  attempt  to  get  aV  of  the  refining  interests  together. 


But  while  the  leading  spirit  in  oil-refining  was  being 
thwarted  for  the  present  in  his  larger  ambitions,  be  was 
developing  his  own  great  refining  interests  with  ex- 
traordinary ability.  For  the  first  time,  great  barrel  fac- 
tories were  built  by  the  refinery  itself,  cutting  down 
one  of  the  heaviest  expenses.  Mr.  Rockefeller  bought 
tank  cars,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  railroad  al- 
lotments. He  gained  control  of  terminal  facilities  in 
New  York,  put  his  plants  into  the  most  perfect  condi- 
tion, introduced  every  improving  process  which  would 
cheapen  his  manufacturing  by  the  smallest  fraction  of 
a  cent,  and  diligently  hunted  methods  to  get  a  larger 
profit  from  the  crude  oil. 

This  number  begins  with  an  account  by  Mr.  Will  H. 
Low  of  "The  Fathers  of  Art  in  America,"  being  de- 
scriptive and  biographical  notes  on  Smybert,  West, 
Copley,  the  two  Peales,  Trumbull,  and  Stuart.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Low  tells  us  that  by  far  the  greatest  was 
Gilbert  Stuart.  There  is  a  group  of  articles  on  "  The 
Surgery  of  Light,"  dealing  from  different  points  of 
view  with  Dr.  Finsen's  healing  rays,  and  stories  by  Flor- 
ence Wilkinson,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  and  others. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
sketch  of  Senator  William  Andrews  Clark,  by 
Henry  R.  Knapp,  in  the  February  Cosmopolitan.  Mr. 
Elbert  Hubbard  contributes  "  Leo  Tolstoy  :  An  Inters 
pretation  Done  in  Little."  Mr.  Hubbard's  interpretar 
tion  is  largely  occupied  in  discussing  the  relatipus  be- 
tween Count  Tolstoy  and  the  countess,  and  he  does  not 
leave  us  with  a  very  pleasant  idea  of  this  lady.  His  Idea 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  countess'  persistent  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  according  to  the  manners  of  her  class,  "  has 
acted  on  the  count  by  antithesis,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
swung  out  much  further  than  he  otherwise  would  had 
he  not  been  irritated  by  forced  association  with  a  man- 
ner and  life  that  were  distasteful."  Thus,  Mr.  Hubbard 
agrees  with  the  observation  of  the  writer  who  said  that 
Tolstoy  went  barefoot  because  his  countess  wore  high 
heels. 

In  the  chapter,  this  month,  of  Viscount  Wolaeley's 
history  of  "  The  Young  Napoleon,"  which  is  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Cosmopolitan,  Bonaparte  is  described 
as  being  a  man  of  very  strong  animal  passions,  who 
had  never  known  the  meaning  of  love  before  he  met 
Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  when  dining  with  Barras. 
Viscount  Wolseley  emphasizes  the  effect  on  Napoleon 
of  this  first  acquaintance  with  a  well-bred  lady. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Henry  M.  Whitney  amon^  the  "  Cap- 
tains of  Industry  "  gives  some  striking  facts  about  the 
facilities  of  Mr.  Whitney's  industrial  establishment  at 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  competing  with  the  coal  and 
steel  production  of  the  United  States.  These  Canadian 
factories  are  1,228  miles  nearer  Liverpool  than  Pitt#> 
burg,  1,050  miles  nearer  Gibraltar  and  the  MediteiMu 
nean,  757  miles  nearer  Cape  Town,— in  fact,  even  BMrer 
Cape  Town  than  Liverpool.  What  seems  evftt  more 
startling  is  that  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  is  actiialljr  nearer 
every  South  American  port,  from  Pernamboco  down, 
than  any  other  shipping  point  on  the  American  sea- 
board. Sydney  has  raw  materials  for  steel  at  hand  in 
tremendous  quantities,  and  Cape  Breton  counts  her- 
self, in  her  unmined  wealth  of  coal  and  Iron,  to  be  where 
England  was  two  centuries  ago,  and  "daree  to  foresee 
for  herself  no  less  a  future," 
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PRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  of  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  the  Mormon 
apostle  and  United  States  Senator-elect  from 
Utah,  is  given  in  the  February  Frank  Leslie's.  Mr. 
Smoot  has  been  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Mormon 
Church  ("the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  ")  since  1900.  He  is  still,  however,  a  man  of  affairs, 
and  is  interested  on  an  important  scale  in  the  banks, 
mines,  and  manufacturing  plants  of  his  community. 
He  has  been  a  straight  Republican  since  1888,  and  repre- 
sents the  younger  body  in  Mormon  politics.  He  is 
described  as  a  taU,  well-preserved,  vigorous  man  of  forty- 
one,  a  good  public  speaker,  and  having  a  personal  record 
very  different  from  that  of  Roberts.  Mr.  Smoot  is  the 
husband  of  one  wife  only,  and  his  family  of  six  children 
is  free  from  the  cruel  misfortune  of  a  divided  house. 

THE  DOUKHOBORS  AND  THEIR  PILGRIMAGE. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  by  Mr.  John  Ridington 
of  "The  Crusade  of  the  DoukhoborH,"  the  fanatical  so- 
ciety which  immigrated  from  Russia  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  ^me  two  years  ago,  and  which  has  more  re- 
cently gone  on  more  crusades,  inspired  by  their  belief 
in  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth.  Mr.  Ridington 
spent  some  weeks  with  the  Doukhobors,  and  was  with 
them  on  their  memorable  pilgrimage.  He  says  the  men 
are  magnificent  si)ecimens  of  humanity, — tall,  deep- 
chested,  massive,— slow  of  movement  and  of  speech. 
Their  attire  is  as  characteristic  as  their  religion.  The 
coats  have  wide,  flaring  skirts,  and  heavy  black-felted 
cloaks,  reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  protected  them 
from  rain  or  cold.  Many  of  them  wore  on  their  feet  a 
sort  of  moccasin  made  at  home  from  binder's  twine. 
The  physique  of  the  women  was  much  inferior.  They 
were  generally  short  and  shapeless,  with  flat,  expres- 
sionless faces,  and  dressed  in  startling  colors. 

A  GREAT  POWER  DAM  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Parsons,  the  well-known  engineer, 
describes  what  he  says  is  the  greatest  power  dam  in  the 
world, — ^the  structure  being  built  across  the  Hudson 
River,  about  eight  miles  above  Glens  Falls,  to  furnish 
power  and  light  for  the  800,000  people  living  in  the 
country  around  within  a  radius  of  56  miles,  which 
would  include  such  towns  as  Albany,  Troy,  Schenec- 
tady, Glens  Falls,  and  Saratoga.  The  Hudson  at  this 
point  flows  10  miles  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Parsons  is  stop- 
ping it  with  a  wall  80  feet  high,  which  will  back  the 
water  for  5  miles.  The  dam  will  be  finished  early  next 
spring,  and  will  be  1,400  feet  long,  the  greatest  height 
154  feet,  and  the  width  across  the  top  17  feet.  There  is 
no  other  power  dam  in  the  world  barring  so  mighty  and 
powerful  a  river.  The  plant  will  reach  a  capacity  of 
50,000  horse-power  during  eight  months  of  the  year 
when  the  river  is  high,  and  never  less  than  20,000. 


THE  WORLDS  WORK. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Greorge  Hes'  sketch  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
February  World's  Work.  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  de- 
scribes in  this  number  the  experiment  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  in  undertaking  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  trolley  line  in  connection  witli  its  steam 
system.  This  trolley  runs  from  Concord  to  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  using  water  power  from  the  Merrimac  River. 
It  is  unlike  all  other  street  railways,  in  the  adoption  of 
steam-railway  practice.    It  bears  the  same  relation  to 


the  entire  system  of  the  company  that  any  other  branch 
or  division  does,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  street 
railway  in  every  essential.  Thus,  this  trolley  road  is 
possessed  of  a  roadbed  ballasted  as  thoroughly  as  the 
best  of  the  steam  railways,  doing  away  with  one  serious 
objection  to  trolley  travel. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  What  Can  We  Learn  from 
Grerman  Business  Methods,"  Mr.  Louis  J.  Magee  says 
that  Teutonic  banking  or  industrial  cori)oration  work 
is  characterized  by  frugality,  hard  labor,  great  energy, 
and  discipline,  side  by  side  with  wastefulness,  disordeif, 
lack  of  interest,  and  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  little  description,  in  "  The 
Work  of  a  Japanese  Craftsman,"  by  Herbert  G.  Pout- 
ing, of  a  workshop  in  Kyoto  producing  marvelous  Clois- 
sonn4  ware.  The  writer  makes  a  most  attractive  pic- 
ture of  Namikawa,  the  thorough  artisan,  who,  with  his 
workmen,  spends,  sometimes,  years  on  a  single  vase. 
These  masterpieces  range  in  price  in  Japan  from  125  to 
$750,  and  would  in  America  command  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold. 

CUBAN  TOBACCO  GROWN  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Marrlon  Wilcox  writes  on  "Growing  Cuban  To- 
bacco in  the  United  States,"  and  tells  of  successful  ex- 
I)eriments  in  producing  Cuban  leaf  in  Texas  and  Ohio. 
The  process  of  growing  fine  tobacco  involves  intensive 
cultivation  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  whole  family  can 
expend  all  its  labor  on  a  very  small  plot  indeed.  The 
Cubans  have  been  preeminent  so  far  in  the  production 
of  fine  cigars,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  is  anxious  to  learn  whether  our  planters 
cannot  secure  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  If  the  ex- 
periments in  Texas  and  Ohio  are  successful,  it  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  those  communities,  for  it  is  customairy 
to  say  that  the  Vuelta  Abajo  lands  are  not  for  sale  at 
any  price.  

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  in  the  February  Atlantic  the  first  of 
of  an  important  series  of  articles  on  "Academic  Free- 
dom, in  Theory  and  in  Practice."  We  have  quoted 
from  President  Hadley  in  another  department. 

Greorge  W.  Alger  begins  the  number  with  a  discussion 
of  "  The  Sensational  Journalism  and  the  Law."  Mr. 
Alger  deals  largely  with  the  relations  of  the  sensational 
newspapers  to  criminal  trials  which  are  exciting  the 
public  interest.  He  points  out  that  it  has  got  to  the 
point  where  a  New  York  daily  newspaper  actually  paid 
large  sums  of  money  in  a  great  poisoning  case  to  induce 
persons  to  make  affidavits  incriminating  the  defendant 
on  trial.  He  says,  too,  that  these  efforts  receive  aid 
from  prosecuting  officers,  who  have  an  itch  for  notoriety. 
Mr.  Alger  thinks  that  such  journals  not  only  have  a 
pernicious  infiuence  on  the  courts  of  justice,  but  that 
they  often  actually  make  fair  play  an  impossibility.  It 
takes  days  and  weeks  to  find  a  jury  in  whose  minds  the 
case  has  not  already  been  "  tried  by  newspaper."  "  When 
the  public  feeling  in  a  community  is  such  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  a  party  to  an  action  to  obtain  an  un- 
prejudiced jury,  a  change  of  venue  is  allowed  to  some 
other  county,  where  the  state  of  the  public  mind  is  more 
judicial.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all  applica- 
tions for  such  change  in  the  place  of  trial  from  New 
York  City  have  for  many  years  been  based  mainly  upon 
complaints  of  the  infiamxaatory  zoal  Qt  the  sensational 
press." 
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DR.   FLINDERS  PETRIE'S  DISCOVERIES. 

A  very  interesting  archeological  essay  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Rawnsley,  "With  the  Pre-Dynastic  Kings,  and  the 
Kings  of  the  First  Three  Dynasties  at  Abydos,"  gives 
an  account  of  the  net  results  of  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie^s 
wonderful  discoveries.  These  discoveries  have  actually 
enabled  us  to  know  the  manners  and  habits,  the  amuse- 
ments and  life-work,  of  the  people,  and  the  funeral 
customs  of  the  King  Ka,  who  lived  about  4900  B.C. 
Further  than  this,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
historic race  which  went  before  the  pre-dynastic  kings, 
who  used  the  same  palettes  for  eye  paint,  drank  from 
the  same  alabaster  drinking-cups,  washed  hands  with 
the  same  diorite  wash-bowls,  cut  their  meat  with  the 
same  flint  knives,  and  hoed  their  fields  with  the  same 
flint  hoes.  There  are  now  known  to  exist  seventy-flve 
to  seventy-nine  pre-historic  seals  of  sequence  dates 
which  overlap  the  time  of  the  pre-dynastic  kings,  and 
thus  for  the  flrst  time  it  has  been  established  that  the 
history  of  the  Valley  of  th^Nile  runs  forward  from  the 
furthest  past  without  a  break. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

SEVERAL  of  the  articles  in  the  North  American 
for  January  deal  with  important  topics  of  the 
day.  Two  of  these — "Shall  We  Reduce  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Tariff  ?  "  and  "  Why  the  Army  Canteen  Should  Be 
Restored  *'— have  been  reviewed  in  our  department  of 
"  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month.'' 

Justice  W.  J.  Gaynor,  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  protests  against  the  "Lawlessness  of  the  Police 
in  New  York,*'  as  manifested  especially  in  the  practice 
of  making  arrests  without  warrant,  in  the  "raiding'' 
of  private  houses,  in  the  wholesale  arrests  of  registered 
voters  at  elections,  and  in  the  prevalent  notion  that 
"  the  police  may  trample  on  the  law  regulating  their 
conduct  in  order  to  make  other  people  observe  the  law 
regidating  theirs." 

GREATER  GERMANY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  tells  the  sto'y  of  (Jerman  coloni- 
zation in  southern  Brazil — a  movement  aided  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  itself,  or  at  least  at  the  expense 
of  that  government,  and  entirely  without  encourage- 
ment from  the  government  at  Berlin.  The  so-called 
German  settlers  within  the  territory  in  question  (who 
really  include  many  Swiss,  Austrians,  and  Poles)  are 
said  to  number  about  four  hundred  thousand.  Mr. 
Bonsai  remarks  that  the  settlement  of  these  great  Teu- 
tonic colonies  should  not  especially  alarm  the  United 
States  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Rio  Grande  of 
the  South  and  the  Bay  of  Sao  Francisco  are  twice  as 
distant  from  onr  shores  as  are  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  from  which  these  settlers  come.  He 
adds  that  he  has  never  met  an  Englishman,  a  European, 
or  an  American  domiciled  in  South  America  who  re- 
garded the  pacific  development  of  Germany  in  southern 
Brazil  with  feelings  of  hostility. 

THE  WORK  OP  PRESIDENT  DIAZ. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  writing  on  the  achievements 
of  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  divides  the  career  of  that 
popularleader  into  two  distinct  periods,  each  of  about  a 
quarteiH^entury  in  length.  In  the  first,  Diaz  figured  as 
a  warrior  and  emancipator  of  his  people ;  in  the  second, 
as  an  administrator,  building  up  the  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  Mexico  "in  a  way  unrivaled  in  the  life  of 


nations,  giving  new  life  alike  to  commerce,  enterprise, 
education,  and  all  the  means  and  methods  of  civilized 
life."  His  boast  now  is  that  he  has  given  to  his  country 
all  the  Instruments  and  safeguards  of  freedom :  free 
education,  free  ballot,  free  press,  and  an  honest  and 
progressive  government. 

EMPEROR  FRANCIS  JOSEPH. 

In  concluding  a  highly  eulogistic  article  on  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
says: 

"  It  was  once  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  was  quali- 
fied to  take  any  post  in  the  government.  The  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  might  have  been  said  of  President  Har- 
rison. Of  Francis  Joseph,  it  is  the  bare  truth,  so  com- 
pletely have  his  unfiagging  interest  and  energy  mastered 
the  outlines  and  even  the  details  of  the  big  departments 
of  state.  He  never  parades  his  knowledge,  as  hia  ally 
the  Grerman  Emperor  is  apt  to  do,  but  it  is  always  there 
when  wanted.  His  is  at  bottom  a  very  simple  character, 
sympathetic,  frank,  unobtrusive,  dependable." 

THfe  RIGHT  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  makes  an  able  plea  for  the 
limiting  of  families,  even  in  the  case  of  the  well-to^o. 
She  says : 

"The  immense  reproduction  of  the  lower  classes  is 
unavoidable;  and,  instead  of  trying  to  outnumber 
them,  the  better  classes  can  more  effectually  serve 
society  by  having  smaller  families  themselves,  and  ap- 
plying the  surplus  parental  affection  and  care,  and  the 
surplus  time  and  money,  toward  fitting  those  unfor- 
tunates for  respectable  and  useful  lives.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  our  entire  population  now  is  composed  of 
children  of  school  age,  and  there  is  not  a  large  city  in 
the  United  States  which  has  sufficient  accommodations 
to  give  a  full  day's  tuition  to  all  those  who  wish  it." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mark  Twain  gives  the  second  installment  of  his  in- 
quiry into  the  principles  of  Christian  Science,  which 
can  be  better  reviewed  after  the  publication  of  the  en- 
tire series  of  papers  is  concluded.  "Anglo-Indian"' 
writes  on  "  Lord  Curzon's  Services  to  India,"  the  Duke 
of  Litta-Visconti-Arese  on  "  Agrarian  Reform  in  Italy,"' 
and  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley  on  "The  Universities  and  Com- 
mercial Education." 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  makes  a  new  de- 
parture at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  publishing  in 
monthly  parts  a  novel  by  Henry  James — "  The  Ambas- 
sadors," with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  William  Dean 
HowelLs. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Arena  contains  five 
papers  on  the  coal  strike  of  1902  and  its  lessons, 
written  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  the  Hon.  George  Fred 
Williams,  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  Bolton  Hall,  and  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby.  These  writers,  while  differing  on 
minor  points,  are  in  full  agreement  in  denouncing  the 
system  of  private  ownership  as  applied  to  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Crosby  quotes  the  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt  as  say- 
ing, in  1884,  concerning  the  life  of  the  miners : 

"When  I  saw  that  men  who  worked  a  whole  day 
away  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  who  took  their 
lives  in  their  hands  every  time  they  entered  the  pit,  are 
housed  in  hovels  such  as  the  lordly  owners  of  the  mines 
would  refuse  to  stable  their  cattle  in,  then  I  felt  that 
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Hometbing  was  wrong  in  the  condition  of  the  American 
laborer.** 

A  PBOFIT-fiHABIKO  EXPERIMENT. 

The  profit-sharing  scheme  now  in  operation  at  the 
great  optical  mannfactnring  works  of  the  ^*  Zeiss  Foun- 
dation,'* at  Jena,  is  described  by  Leopold  Katscher. 
Some  years  ago,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  optical 
workshops  resolved  to  make  to  the  body  of  workmen 
and  officials  of  the  business  under  their  authority  addi- 
tional payments  in  proportion  to  their  wages,  as  a 
share  in  the  profits,  and  that  to  the  amount  of  8  per 
cent.  This  was  first  done  for  the  business  year  expiring 
in  the  autumn  of  1896. 

"  On  the  introduction  of  profit-sharing,  the  following 
principles  were  acted  upon  in  the  optical  workshops  in 
calculating  the  shares  to  be  granted  to  the  staff :  Of 
the  yearly  profit  shown  by  the  balance  sheet,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  resolutions  of  the  statute  is  to  be  reck- 
oned without  regard  to  the  amount  of  business  capital, 
in  percentage  of  the  sum  t^bl  of  the  wages  and  salaries, 
the  first  9  per  cent,  is  deducted  beforehand  for  the  re- 
serve fund,  and  then  7  per  cent,  as  the  estimated  reserve 
necessary  for  future  pension  liabilities,  and  2  per  cent, 
as  a  cover  for  the  dismissal  indemnities  to  be  paid  in 
the  future.  In  case  the  remaining  net  profit  does  not 
exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  wage  and  salary  account.  It 
falls  to  the  Foundation  as  a  super-profit ;  but  if  the 
whole  profit  exceeds  the  amount  of  20  per  cent,  of  the 
wage  and  salary  account,  one-half  of  the  surplus  is  di- 
vided, in  the  manner  described  above,  among  the  offi- 
cials and  workmen.  These  claims  count  as  legal,  al- 
though the  duty  of  submitting  the  accounts  and  books 
to  the  staff  is  in  no  wise  formally  acknowledged.  ** 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTERLY. 

THE  current  issue  of  the  dignified  review  now 
known  by  this  title  and  published,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Richardson,  at  Burlington, 
Yt.,  contains  many  valuable  articles  contributed  by 
American  and  foreign  writers  of  repute. 

M.  Gustave  Greffroy's  appreciation  of  **Emile  Zola: 
His  Literary  and  Social  Position, *'  is  quite  as  authori- 
tative as  any  review  of  Zola's  career  that  has  appeared 
since  his  death.  It  is  a  discriminating  tribute,  written 
by  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  literary  associate  of 
2k>la'8,  but  was  in  the  fullest  possession  of  the  facts  re- 
garding the  novelist's  ascendency  in  Parisian  life. 

THE  AMEBIOAK  WOBEINOMAN  AND  HIS  FBEKCH 

BROTHER. 

According  to  Andrd  and  Jules  Siegfried,  who  write 
on  *'The  American  Workman  and  the  French,"  the 
principal  point  of  difference  between  the  two  is  dis- 
closed when  we  get  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
do  they  do  with  their  money  ?" 

**  The  Frenchman  saves  while  the  American  spends. 
If  money  is  wanting,  the  Frenchman  will  prefer  to 
reduce  his  way  of  living  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  work 
more ;  the  American  will  work  more  so  as  not  to  cut 
down  his  way  of  living.  This  is  the  natural  expression 
of  the  situation  in  old  countries  as  opposed  to  new 
countries.  In  the  new  countries,  the  people  like  a  large 
way  of  living ;  they  will  know  nothing  of  privation ; 
they  quickly  acquire  the  habit  of  never  doing  without, 
and  of  gratifying  their  every  whim." 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remaining  contents : 
"How  Soldiers  Have  Ruled  in  the  Philippines,"  Capt. 
D.  H.  Boughton,  Third  United  States  Cavalry  ;  "Why 
Criminals  of  Genius  Have  No  Type,"  Cesare  Lombroso ; 
"The  Spanish  Drama,"  Brander  Matthews;  "Taine 
and  Renan,"  Alfred  Fouill6e ;  "  Faith  in  Nature,"  N.  S. 
Shaler;  "Ethnology  and  the  Science  of  Religion," 
Ths.  Achelis ;  "  The  Beginnings  of  Mind,"  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan:  "Duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar,"  Benjamin 
W.  Wells ;  "Home  Rule  for  American  Cities,"  Ellis  P. 
Oberholtzer;  "National  Antagonisms,  an  Illusion," 
Jacques  Novicow ;  "  The  Recent  American  Architec- 
ture," Russell  Sturgis;  "The  Quarterly  Chronicle," 
Joseph  B.  Bishop. 


THE  FORUM. 

SINCE  the  Forwm  has  become  a  quarterly  it  has  con- 
sistently pursued  its  announced  policy  of  publish- 
ing r^mimAs  of  the  progress  made  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  human  activity,  from  quarter  to  quarter,  in 
place  of  the  contributions  on  general  topics  that  for- 
merly appeared  in  the  monthly  issues.  These  chroniques 
are  very  well  done,  and  appear  regularly  from  the  same 
pens  in  successive  iHsues.  Obviously,  they  do  not  read- 
ily lend  themselves  to  the  system  followed  in  this  de- 
partment of  "The  Periodicals  Reviewed."  There  are, 
however,  two  "  special  articles"  in  the  current  number 
— one  on  the  subject  of  "Waterways  :  An  Economic  Ne- 
cessity," by  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  and  another  on  "  The 
Passing  of  the  American  Indian,"  by  Thomas  F.  Mil- 
lard—which  deserve  notice. 

CHEAPNESS  OF  CANAL  TRANSPORTATION. 

Professor  Haupt  expresses  surprise  that  the  economies 
of  waterways  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
our  railroad  managers  and  legislators.  We  once  had 
something  of  a  canal  system  in  this  country,  but 
we  have  permitted  it  to  become  obsolete  and  practically 
useless. 

"  One  by  one,  these  earlier  avenues  of  communication 
have  been  absorbed  and  abandoned  ;  and  yet  statistics 
show  that  the  cost  of  transportation  by  these  artificial 
channels  is  about  one-third  only  of  that  by  rail,  while 
by  open  water  it  is  still  lower.  A  nation  that  ignores 
an  economy  of  66  per  cent,  in  transportation  is  wasting 
its  resources  and  imposing  onerous  burdens  upon  its 
people.  The  possibilities  of  this  country  are  magnificent ; 
and  yet  but  few  of  them  have  been  developed,  and  in 
these  cases  the  work  has  been  done  largely  by  private 
corporations  or  local  interests.  The  Erie  Canal  still 
exists,  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Empire 
State,  of  which  it  has  ever  been  the  backbone ;  but  it  is 
becoming  too  weak  to  bear  the  greatly  increased  tonnage, 
and  must  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  unless  it  is 
desired  to  divert  the  traffic  to  the  down-grade  route 
through  Canada." 

ELIMINATION  OP  THE  TRIBAL  INDIAN. 

Mr.  Millard  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dian, as  such,  has  practically  lost  his  identity  among 
us.  Within  another  year,  he  will  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  his  tribal  relations 
are  concerned.  Henceforth,  American  Indians  will 
cease  to  have  any  form  of  national  organization.  Mr. 
Millard  refers,  of  course,  to  the  so-called  civilis^  tribes 
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in  the  Indian  Territory,  which  now  number  about 
eighty-five  thousand  people  and  represent  the  '*  tangible 
remnant"  of  the  North  American  aborigines,  aithough 
there  are  many  minor  tribes  which  have  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  tribal  autonomy. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

CAPT.  STEWART  L.  MURRAY  has  a  paper  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  on  "The 
Price  of  Food  in  Our  Next  Great  War."  He  calculates 
that  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  there  will  be 
7,000,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  whose  incomes  are  so 
low  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  will  be  such  as  to 
leave  them  starving,  and  there  are  probably  8,000,000 
more  who  will  be  brought  to  the  same  state  owing  to 
the  closing  of  factories  and  workshops.  A  vast  organi- 
zation of  relief  will  be  required,  an  organization  so  vast 
that  unless  it  is  carefully  prepared  beforehand  it  is 
bound  to  break  down.  The  stoppage  of  trade  owing  to 
the  lack  of  raw  material  and  the  closing  of  markets 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  number  of  cruisers  avail- 
able at  the  outset  of  the  war.  At^present,  there  are  not 
enough  cruisers.  Measures  must  be  taken  in  advance 
toward  limiting  the  rise  in  prices  inevitable  in  time  of 
war.  All  steamers  under  twelve  knots'  speed  will  be 
laid  up  in  port  owing  to  danger  of  capture,  and  that 
means  the  loss  of  three-quarters  of  England's  raw  ma- 
terial. Captain  Murray  concludes  by  urging  the  neces- 
sity for  a  government  inquiry. 

THE  ABTSSINIAN  QUESTION. 

Mr.  George  F.  H.  Berkeley  sketches  the  history  of 
Abyssinia  in  modem  times.    He  says : 

"  The  French  hope  to  establish  a  line  of  trade  through 
Abyssinia  across  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in  opposition 
to  our  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  from  north  to  south.  In 
this  they  have  already  achieved  some  success.  They 
have  settled  themselves  along  the  Gulf  of  Tadjoura,  on 
the  south  of  which  they  hold  the  magnificent  Bay  of 
Djibouti,  while  on  the  north  their  flag  waves  over  the 
small  port  of  Obok.  But  their  real  triumph  in  these  re- 
gions has  been  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  friendship 
with  Abyssinia  by  judicious  consignments  of  arms  and 
ammunition— which  were  used  against  Italy  in  the  war 
of  1806.  Finally,  they  are  now  in  the  act  of  building  a 
French  railway  from  Djibouti  to  Addis  Abeba,  t^e  cap- 
ital of  Abyssinia.  This  railway  will  completely  cut  out 
the  British  port  of  Zeila,  for  in  the  concession  granted 
by  Menelik  it  is  stipulated  that  no  company  is  to  be 
permitted  to  construct  a  railroad  on  Abyssinian  terri- 
tory that  shall  enter  into  competition  with  that  of  M. 
Ilg  and  M.  Chefneux." 

Mr.  Berkeley  has  a  high  opinion  of  recent  Abyssinian 
rulers.  Theodore,  John,  and  Menelik  all  were  great 
warriors  and  capable  statesmen.  He  thinks  that  Mene- 
lik has  so  far  consolidated  his  empire  that  it  will  prob- 
ably remain  united  after  his  death.  Menelik  regards 
Great  Britain  as  a  powerful  and  aggressive  neighbor, 
and  he  is  on  much  better  terms  with  the  French. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Harold  Gorst  concludes  his  history  of  the  fourth 
party.  Ali  Haydar  Midhat  writes  on  English  and  Rus- 
sian politics  in  the  Elast,  with  special  reference  to  Mid- 
hat  Pasha  and  his  constitution.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross  con- 
i^ributes  a  paper  on  '^  Our  Financial  Future.'* 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  many  interesting  articles  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Contenvp<yra/ryy  one  or  two  of 
which  have  been  dealt  with  separately. 

JAMES  MABTINEAU. 

Characteristically,  the  year  is  opened  with  a  theolog- 
ical article  on  James  Martineau  by  Dr.  Fairbalm. 
Martineau  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  blended 
Huguenot  and  Puritan  ancestry,,  and  the  influences  of 
Channing,  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Schleier- 
macher.  His  signiflcance  is  said  to  be  philosophical 
rather  than  theological.  "It  is  largely  owing  to  him 
that  our  age  was  not  swept  off  its  feet  by  the  rising  tide 
of  materialistic  and  pseudo-scientiflc  speculation.**  Dr. 
Fairbaim  writes  "  as  a  pupil  and  as  a  distant  admirer,** 
and  claims  that  Martineau  did  in  England  something 
of  the  same  work  that  Schleiermacher  achieved  in 
Germany. 

THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  SLAV  AND  TEUTON. 

"Quidam**  writes  on  the  cOming  struggle  between 
Slav  and  Teuton,  which  he  considers  inevitable.  The 
headship  of  Europe  is  at  stake,  and  is  likely  to  fall  to 
the  power  that  secures  Constantinople.  The  writer 
calls  attention  to  the  Russian  designs  on  the  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  on  Turkey,  and 
to  Germany*s  manifest  desire  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  the  Sultan,  and  eventually  his  dominions  in  Asia 
Minor.  Pobiedonostzoff  is  described  as  the  leading 
statesman  of  Russia,  who  means  to  Russianize  the 
world.  His  personality  has  given  unity  to  the  policy  ol 
the  Russian  foreign  office  under  many  different  min- 
isters. The  writer's  conclusion  is  that  "  as  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Slavonic  elements  of  Europe,  with  their  allies 
and  possible  allies,  are  about  equally  strong.  Great 
Britain  can  well  afford  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Continental  na- 
tions, which  are  most  directly  interested  in  it.  In  fact, 
Slav  and  Teuton,  with  their  following,  aie  so  well 
matched  that  both  must  avoid  serious  entanglements 
with  third  nations,  le9t  the  other  should  raise  the  East- 
em  question.  If  Great  Britain  keeps  aloof  from  both 
camps,  neither  Russia  nor  Grermany  will  be  able  to  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  development  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  in  the  struggle  between  Slav  and  Teuton  Great 
Britain  will  become  the  balance-holder,  and  will  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  springing  from  that  position.  .  .  . 
The  question  of  Constantinople  is  of  no  immediate  in- 
terest to  Great  Britain.** 

STUDIES  OF  ROTALTT. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Kings  and  Queens,**  Mile.  H616ne 
Vacaresco  contributes  one  of  the  most  interesting  arti- 
cles of  the  new  year.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  one 
who  has  known  kings  and  queens  so  intimately  as  Mile. 
Vacaresco  has  the  capacity  or  the  will  to  write  of  them 
with  freedom  and  philosophy  in  the  way  she  does.  The 
soul  of  the  article  is  not  in  its  anecdotes,  but  rather  in 
its  subtle  speculation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  etiquette  of 
courts  upon  the  princes  and  princesses  who  form  the 
center  of  the  pageant  of  royalty. 

She  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sovereigns  would 
be  the  most  wretched  creatures  under  the  son  were  they 
deprived,  not  only  of  their  moral  rights,  their  scepters 
and  crowns,  but  also  of  all  small  and  gn^eat  attributes 
of  their  exalted  position.  They  enjoy,  no  doubt,  occa- 
sionally masgueradinjc  irxcoffaito^  but  the  anomaly 
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pleoaeB  them  only  because  they  are  perfectly  certain 
that  they  are  only  playing  a  part,  and  can  resume  at 
will  their  interrupted  task  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
distant  base  of  pomp  and  misery. 

BBOWVIKG  UNDEB  FIBE. 

Mr.  Philip  Wicksteed  contributes  a  study  of  Robert 
Browning  which,  in  spite  of  much  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  poet's  worth,  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  its 
onslaught  on  Browning's  accuracy.  He  speaks  of  the 
poet's  "indifference  to  fact"  He  "cares  less  than  other 
poets  even  for  facts  of  nature."  "  Combined  Indefinite- 
nesB  of  statement  and  neglect  of  fact  is  habitual  with 
Browning."  The  same  habit  appears  in  Browning's 
"contempt  for  historical  facts."  "Sordello"  is  pro- 
nounced "one  huge  anachronism."  After  alluding  to 
Browning's  extraordinary  breadth  of  sympathy,  which 
makes  us  conceive  ourselves  capable  of  the  greatest 
heights  and  lowest  depths  of  human  possibilities,  the 
writer  declares  there  is  often  moral  exaltation,  but  sel- 
dom ethical  enthusiasm,  or  even  sound  moral  indigniv- 
tion,  in  Browning's  work.  There  is  even  "absence  of 
anything  approaching  to  social  enthusiasm.  There  is  no 
resentment  of  social  wrong,  no  vision  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WRITING  in  the  Fortnightly  for  January,  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman  prophesies  great  things  con- 
cerning Richard  Strauss,  who,  he  says,  is  the  creator  of 
a  new  order  of  things  in  music  and  the  founder  of  a  new 
type  of  art.  The  real  Strauss  is  only  to  be  seen  in  his 
later  works.    Mr.  Newman  says : 

"  Tschaikowsky  brought  the  last  new  shudder  into 
music,  Strauss  has  endowed  it  with  a  new  simplicity. 
It  is  this,  indeed,  that  makes  him  Strauss ;  for,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  this  builder  of  colossal  tone- 
poems,  this  wielder  of  the  mightiest  orchestral  language 
ever  yet  spoken,  this  Mad  Mullah  of  harmony,  is  what 
he  is  because  he  has  dared  to  throw  over  almost  all  the 
conventions  that  have  clustered  round  the  art  in  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  He  is  complex  because  he  is 
simple ;  he  appears  so  terribly  artificial  because  he  is 
absolutely  natural ;  he  is  called  sophisticated  because 
he  casts  aside  all  artifice  and  speaks  like  the  natural 
musical  man." 

THE  NEW  ORDEAL  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

Mr.  T.'H.  S.  Escott  glances  backward  over  the  history 
of  Parliament,  and  records  the  way  in  which  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons  has  triumphed  over  its  various  enemies ; 
and  then  discusses  the  question  whether  it  is  now  des- 
tined to  succumb  to  the  encroachments  of  the  present 
ministerial  majority.  The  struggle  through  which  it 
is  now  passing  is  proving  a  severer  trial  to  the  House 
than  any  of  its  earlier  conflicts. 

"Whatever,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  part 
of  the  apostates  to  the  king  was  denounced  as  arrogant 
and  tyrannical  by  the  managers  of  the  House  is,  one 
hears,  tamely  borne  at  the  hands  of  the  two  despots 
now  controlling  St.  Stephen's— Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain." 

THE  DECAY  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  writes  a  brief  paper  upon  what  he 
calls  "  The  Long  Tragedy  of  Extermination."  The  story 
of  the  downfall  of  the  South  African  elephant  is  replete 


with  life,  movement,  and  excitement.  For  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  mightiest  of  mammals  has  been 
pursued  with  unrelenting  vigor.  Until  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  he  had  held  his  own  with  ease 
against  assailants  who  had  no  firearms ;  since  then  he 
has  been  hunted  down  with  such  severity  that  elephants 
have  practically  ceased  to  exist  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
There  are  two  or  three  protected  herds  near  the  south 
coast  of  Cape  Colony.  There  is  one  troop  in  Khama's 
country,  and  a  few  elephants  still  maintain  a  precari- 
ous existence  in  Rhodesia.  These  are  the  sole  remnants 
of  the  innumerable  herds  that  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  roamed  in  freedom  over  the  African  interior. 

THEATRICAL  SUBVENTIONS. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  on  "The  Rise  of  The- 
atrical Subventions."  The  three  great  provincial  cities 
of  France— Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux— built 
great,  theaters  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  let  them 
to  managers  who  failed.  The  rent  gradually  fell,  until 
it  vanished  altogether  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  even  when  the  theater  is  granted  free,  the 
managers  cannot  make  it  pay,  so  the  era  of  subsidies  be- 
gan. In  Marseilles,  the  theatrical  subvention  is  $54,000 
a  year ;  in  Bordeaux,  $21,600 ;  in  Lyons,  about  $13,500. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  necessity  for  heavy  subsidies  is 
the  great  expense  entailed  by  the  production  of  opera. 
The  municipal  dramatic  theater  in  Lyons,  instead  of 
receiving  a  subsidy,  pays  a  rent  of  $5,000  a  year  to  the 
city.  In. Germany,  the  towns  are  splendidly  supplied 
with  theaters,  which  keep  in  view  a  moderately  high 
artistic  ideal. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  longest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  weightiest 
article  in  the  Nati^onal  Review  for  January  is 
that  which  Sir  H.  D.  le  Marchant,  late  chairman  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  contributes  on 
the  subject  of  the  Port  of  London.  It  is  a  vigorous 
plea  for  the  dock  companies  and  a  protest  against  the 
expropriation  on  the  part  of  the  puUic  authorities. 
The  dock  companies  put  forward  as  an  alternative  a 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  one  supreme  port 
authority  for  controlling  the  waterways,  but  that  the 
dock  companies  should  continue  to  exist  with  mandatory 
powers  of  raising  revenue, — that  is  to  say,  with  liberty 
to  raise  rates.  In  return,  they  would  accept  a  limita- 
tion of  dividend,  be  willing  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  railway  commissioners,  and  undertake  to  provide 
the  requisite  accommodation. 

18  ENGLAND  IN  DANQEB  OF  WAR  ? 

Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Seely,  writing  on  "  The  Cause  of  Euro- 
pean Peace,"  echoes  M.  Bloch's  familiar  thesis  that  the 
improvement  in  firearms  and  the  introduction  of 
smokeless  powder  render  war  practically  impossible  in 
Europe.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  this  renders  our  position  all 
the  more  dangerous." 

"  It  is  submitted  that  it  is  not  true,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  a  fair  matter  for  consideration  whether 
England  be  not  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  war  can 
now  be  waged  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  rapid 
success  to  the  attacking  side ;  this  may  sound  a  some- 
what strange  proposition,  but  it  is  certainly  the  view 
which  is  held  by  the  military  advisers  of  many  foreign 
governments." 
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THE  VACATION  SCHOOL  AT  JENA. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  papers  in  the  Review  is  that 
which  Miss  Dodd  contributes  concerning  the  vacation 
course  which  is  given  at  Jena  University.  The  vacation 
course  is  an  international  summer  meeting,  in  which 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent  assem- 
ble to  spend  three  weeks  in  studying  the  German  lan- 
guage, natural  science,  literature,  and  pedagogy.  Three 
years  ago,  there  were  not  twenty  students ;  last  year, 
there  were  275,  who  attended  26  classes,  while  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  21  professors.  There  were  18  English 
at  Jena  last  year,  7  Japanese,  and  8  Dutchmen. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  paper  for  collectors  of 
bric-Or-brac  upon  prices  brought  by  antique  furniture 
in  the  salesrooms.  The  writer  records  the  fact  that  at 
the  Duke  of  Leeds'  salesrooms,  in  1901,  a  pair  of  com- 
modes of  oak  of  the  Louis  XV.  period  sold  for  175,000. 

An  anonymous  writer  describes  Johannesburg  as  it  is 
to-day.  *^  Her  one  great  danger,''  he  says,  **  is  that  her 
ablest  element  may  continue  alien,  treating  the  city  as 
a  caravansary,  and  return  to  Europe  as  soon  as  its  am- 
bition is  satisfied." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Weatminater  Review  for  January  opens  with 
a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet  entitled  "  The  Skele- 
ton at  the  Feast,"  which  deals  with  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  lunacy  in  the  British  Isles.  He  gives  figures 
showing  that  since  1859  the  number  of  registered  luna- 
tics has  increased  by  no  less  than  100, 799.  Mr.  Corbet 
pleads  for  an  international  conference  of  qualified  per- 
sons to  consider  the  matter  of  a  remedy.  Heredity  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  increase.  Mr.  Corbet  cites  a  num- 
ber of  authorities  who  declare  that  there  is  no  way  to 
retard  the  increase  except  by  the  sterilization  of  all  luna- 
tics. At  present)  persons  tainted  by  lunacy  who  are 
supposed  to  be  cured  marry,  and  in  one  case  known  to 
Mr.  Corbet  a  whole  family  of  ten  children  inherited  the 
disease,  and  had  to  be  put  under  restraint.  The  garner- 
ing of  the  lunatic  poor  in  vast  asylums  where  they  are 
so  well  cared  for  that  they  soon  become  outwardly  sane, 
and  are  released  to  transmit  the  disease  to  others,  is, 
says  Mr.  Corbet,  the  root  of  the  evil. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  ENTHITSIABM. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Alger,  in  his  retrospect  of  "Middle  Class 
Culture  in  the  Fifties,"  remarks  upon  the  change  in 
public  sentiment : 

**  People  half  a  century  ago  were  full  of  admiration 
for  persons  and  things.  Palmerston  and  Lord  John,  as 
Russell  was  always  styled,  enjoyed  more  popularity 
than  was  ever  possessed  by  Beaconsfield  or  Gladstone, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  notoriously  lacked  it.  There  was 
also  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  education,  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  and 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  which  has  not  been  real- 
ized. Liberals,  in  particular,  glowed,  moreover,  with 
sympathy  for  oppressed  nationalities,— for  Hungary, 
which  Kossuth's  residence  in  England  stimulated  ;  for 
dismembered  Poland,  which  found  an  ardent  parlia- 
mentary champion  in  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  and  for 
American  slaves.  Fugitive  slaves,  indeed,  thrilled  large 
audiences  with  their  experiences,  and,  I  suspect,  in 
some  cases,  made  a  good  trade  of  lecturing.    Newspa- 


pers now  tell  us,  indeed,  much  more  of  foreign  conn- 
tries,  but  we  feel  less  interest  in  them.  We  have  really, 
in  the  scramble  for  Africa  and  other  territories,  become 
more  insular  in  our  sentiments.  We  are  no  longer  such 
good  lovers  or  good  haters.  A  Marshal  Haynau  would 
now  run  little  danger  of  mobbing  by  brewers'  draymen, 
but  would  simply  be  stared  at.  A  Garibaldi  would  no 
longer  have  a  fervid  welcome." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Earl  Blind  contributes  a  couple  of  pages  on  '^The 
Germans  in  the  United  States ; "  C.  F.  Adams  writes  on 
''Labor  and  Capital," and  Alexander  Mackendrick  on 
"  Religion  and  MoraUty." 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  MonlMy  Review  for  January  opens  with  an 
amusing  piece  of  satire,  written  in  the  vein  of 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  on  the  con- 
troversy between  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Mr.  Gosse. 

THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  (xoldwin  Smith  contributes  a  paper  entitled  '*  Shall 
the  State  Educate?"  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing practical  suggestion  to  the  British  Government : 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  system 
which  makes  every  great  measure  the  result  of  a  struggle 
between  parties  that  little  or  no  use  is  made  in  politics 
of  cautious  experiment.  Great  systems  are  established 
for  the  whole  nation  without  trial,  and  past  recall. 
There  is  apparently  no  reason  why  in  this  case  the  whole 
country  should  be  at  once  and  irrevocably  settled  on 
the  same  plan.  One  or  two  counties  might  be 'permits 
ted  to  try  the  voluntary  system,  with  licenses  for  the 
opening  of  schools,  government  inspection,  examination 
by  the  inspectors  on  secular  subjects,  and  a  moderate 
per  capita  allowance  for  the  pupils  who  passed  it. 
Little  harm  could  be  done  by  such  an  experiment ;  little 
good  would  be  postponed ;  and  a  useful  comparison 
might  be  made." 

Dr.  Smith  criticises  state  education  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  bureaucracy.  He 
says  that  in  educating  the  whole  population  on  an  am- 
bitious scale  we  may  be  educating  them  out  of  manual 
labor  and  domestic  service.  In  America,  both  these  de- 
partments of  labor  are  supplied  from  abroad.  Dr. 
Smith  thinks  the  advantages  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes 
are  very  doubtful.  He  foresees  danger  in  the  modem 
tendency  to  regard  state  education  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment of  industrial  salvation. 

NAVAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Lieut.  Carlyon  Bellairs  writes  some  severe  criticisms 
on  the  British  Naval  Intelligence  Department.  He 
points  out  that  Great  Britain  accredits  the  same  naval 
attacfU  to  Russia  and  Italy,  while  the  naval  attacM  at 
Washington,  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  accredited 
to  Japan  as  well.  Obsolete  regulations  are  issued  which 
make  England  the  laughing-  stock  of  the  world.  No  offi- 
cial records  of  modem  naval  fights  are  issued  to  British 
officers.  The  disease  is  one  of  overstrain  at  the  admiral- 
ty. The  intelligence  department  is  undermanned.  The 
sea  lords  need  to  be  understudied  by  other  officers  and 
relieved  of  much  of  their  routine  work.  Altogether, 
the  present  organization  of  the  navy  is  a  peace  organi- 
zation. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEIVED. 
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THE  AOE  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Sir  Edward  Fry  continnes  his  paper  on  *^  The  Age  of  the 
Inhabited  World. **  He  gives  a  great  many  instances  of 
sadden  variation  in  plants  and  animals  under  change 
of  environment  and  other  conditions,  and  points  out 
that  in  all  probability,  even  where  variation  of  species 
has  been  gradual,  it  has  gone  on  at  different  speeds, 
and  was  much  more  rapid  when  the  earth  received 
more  heat  from  the  sun.  New  species  may  therefore 
have  been  formed  much  more  rapidly  than  is  generally 
Bnpix>8ed,  and  therefore  the  enormous  period  of  time 
which  evolutionists  require  for  the   development  of 


modern  species  may  not  really  be  needed.  If  this  be  so, 
the  biologists  may  be  brought  into  agreement  with 
the  physicists  as  to  the  space  of  time  needed  for  the 
formation  of  the  modem  world. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Jannaris  writes  on  "The  Fourth  Gospel 
and  St.  John  the  Apostle,"  discussing  the  question  who 
wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  St.  John  was  really  the  author.  Mr.  Arthur  Mor- 
rison's illustrated  articles  on  "The  Painters  of  Japan" 
are  continued.  There  is  an  interesting  series  of  letters 
written  in  1857  from  Delhi  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


LA  REVUE. 


THE  first  number  of  La  Bevue  for  December  opens 
with  a  new  account  of  the  loss  of  Lorraine,  com- 
piled from  unpublished  memoirs  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
and  Greneral  de  Cissey. 

Dr.  F^lix  Regnault  writes  on  "  Suggestion  in  Educa- 
tion.'' He  says  that  suggestion  may  be  practised,  not 
only  on  persons  in  hypnotic  sleep,  but  also  upon  persons 
who  are  awake  and  in  a  normal  condition,  and  particu- 
larly upon  children,  who  cannot  resist  the  influence  by 
reflection  or  judgment.  But  ordinary  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  uproot  in- 
veterate bad  habits.  Dr.  Regnault  cites  a  number  of 
practitioners  who  employed  hypnotic  suggestion  suc- 
cessfully to  correct  the  vices  of  idiots.  He  says  that 
Dr.  Edgar  Berillon  has  proved  by  the  exi)erience  of 
flfteen  yeats  that  hypnotic  suggestion  is  efficacious, 
innocuous,  and  that  its  cures  are  durable.  The  bad 
habit  of  biting  the  nails,  so  common  among  children, 
has  been  cured  in  this  way.  The  child  is  hypnotized 
and  seated  in  a  chair ;  the  doctor  seizes  its  hand,  holds 
it  firmly,  and  says:  "Try  to  put  your  hand  to  your 
month  and  bite  your  nails.  You  see  it  is  impossible," 
and  so  on,  the  exercise  being  repeated.  When  the  child 
in  a  normal  condition  attempts  to  bite  its  nails,  it  feels 
the  pressure  of  the  preventing  hand  and  is  unable  to  do 
tio.  "Each  time,"  says  Dr.  Regnault,  "the  hand  is 
raised,  the  child  feels  in  the  forearm  a  sensation  which 
prevents  further  movement."  Kleptomania  is  cured  in 
a  similar  way.  Dr.  Regnault  says  that  the  practice  of 
hypnotic  cure  should,  however,  only  be  practised  when 
dealing  with  morbid  cases. 

THE  RIVALRY  OF  BEBLIN  AND  MUNICH. 

M.  Jean  Chantavolne  writes  on  "The  Two  Germa- 
nics"— ^the  Grermany  of  the  north  and  the  Germany  of 
the  south— which  are  represented,  respectively,  by  Ber- 
lin and  Munich.  He  characterizes  the  attitude  of  Berlin 
to  Munich  as  one  of  aggressive  bad  humor.  The  Prus- 
sians desire  that  their  capital  should  be  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  right,  the  imperial  city.  Politically,  they  have 
achieved  this  end,  and  they  are  now  attempting  to 
centralize  all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  activity  of 
the  federated  monarchies  in  order  to  play  the  part  in 
Grermany  which  Paris  plays  in  France,  a  part  which 
Paris,  indeed,  has  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  regret. 
M.  Chantavoine  argues  that  for  Germany's  own  sake 
this  much-desired  concentration  would  be  a  bad  thing. 
Berlin  may  remain  the  first  of  Grerman  capitals,  but 
if  she  becomes  sole  capital  it  will  result  in  a  loss  of  life 
and  strength  for  the  empire,  which  will  finally  injure 
Pnuaia  herself . 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  December  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Pa/rU,  out 
of  fourteen  articles,  five  are  of  a  more  or  less  his- 
torical character,  while  only  two  can  in  any  way  claim 
to  deal  with  current  events. 

Mme.  Judith  Gautier  continues  her  interesting  recol- 
lections of  her  famous  father  and  of  his  friends,  and  she 
gives  vivid  word  pictures  of  two  great  artists,  Grisi  and 
Mario.  The  former,  a  devoted  mother,  never  allowed 
her  children  to  be  kissed  and  petted  by  strangers.  She 
considered  that  a  child  has  a  right  to  its  individuality 
as  much  as  a  grown-up  person,  and  remembered  the  re- 
pugnance and  annoyance  with  which  she  had,  as  a  child, 
herself  received  unwelcomed  attentions. 

THE  LAWS  OF  SWITZEBLAND. 

Little  Switzerland  owns  i  longer  civil  code  than  al- 
most any  country  in  Europe ;  indeed,  every  canton  has 
its  own  legislation,  and  only  now  is  some  effort  being 
made  to  unify  the  code.  Among  the  proposed  new  laws, 
a  considerable  number  deal  with  the  vexed  question  of 
matrimony.  Following  France  in  this  matter,  the 
Switzer  cannot  marry,  or  indeed  become  engaged,  with- 
out receiving  permission  from  his  parents ;  but  whereas 
in  France  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  each  year  for 
a  workman  and  a  workwoman  to  become  legally  joined 
in  matrimony,  owing  to  the  number  of  family  papers, 
certificates  of  death,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  produced,  in 
Switzerland  vexatious  hindrances  of  this  kind  are  as 
much  as  possible  made  away  with,  and  when  the  would- 
be  wedded  pair  are  poor  all  this  trouble  is  imdertaken  on 
their  behalf  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  their  town 
or  village.  The  Swiss  law  has  long  permitted  divorce, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  guilty  party  the  judge  may  pass  a 
decree  by  which  he  or  she  cannot  marry  again  during  a 
space  of  time  mounting  to  three  years. 

LONDON  THEATERS  IN  SHAKESPEABE'S  DAY. 

M.  Jusserand,  the  French  ambassador,  who  has 
given  up  so  much  time  to  medieval  England,  describes 
in  picturesque  language  the  London  theaters  as  they 
must  have  appeared  to  Shakespeare.  The  tiny  London 
of  that  day  had  quite  a  number  of  playhouses,  but 
wandering  players  often  performed  in  the  great  halls 
of  country  houses  and  in  the  kitchens  of  inns.  The 
Londoner  seems  to  have  always  been  a  playgoer,  for  at  a 
time  when  Paris  had  only  one  theater  London  had  four 
fine  playhouses,  as  well  as  innumerable  private  theaters. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Elizabethan  could  enjoy  the  play 
by  paying  sixpence  for  the  best  places  and  a  penny  for 
the  least  good.  Often  there  was  no  roof,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  wet  weather  the  unfortunate  actors  played  to 
empty  benches. 
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"Shakespeare  and  His  Forerunners,"  by  Sidney 
Lanier  (Scribners),  is  bji  excellent  example  of  the  re- 
JuTenation  of  an  old  theme  in  the  hands  of  a  writ«r 
whose  literary  enthusiasms  are  genuine  and  spontsr- 
neoUE.  Although  now  (or  the  first  time  printed  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  stray  chapters  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  ma^^zines),  this  presentation  of  Shake- 
speare as  the  culmiudtion  of  the  Elizabethan  era  was 
given  by  Mr,  I^nier  at  Baltimore  fn  the  form  of  two 
xeriea  of  lectures  in  the  winter  of  18T9-S0.  The  vital 
quality  so  characteristic  of  all  that  Mr.  Lanier  wrote  is 
hero  notable  for  its  intensity.  The  poets  and  poetry  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  were  very  real  to  him,  and  it  was  to  him 
a  delight  to  picture  the  times  when  our  English  liters' 
ture  was  coming  to  Its  full  power,  and  especially  to  trace 
the  growth  o(  the  master  spirit  of  that  masterful  age. 
So  completely  had  he  made  this  theme  his  own,  that 
when  he  came  to  lecture  on  It  there  was  a  delightful 
freedom  from  convention  and  routine.  It  was  as  if  he 
were  speaking  out  of  his  own  intimate  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  it  was  that  gave  life  to 
what  he  had  to  say.  The  lectures  comprised  in  the 
present  beautiful  two-volume  edition  ore  accounted 
among  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Lanier's  prose  works. 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  publishers  to  make  the  vol- 
umes attractive.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  well 
executed,  and  in  many  instances  reproduced  from  rare 
originals.  All  in  all,  the  work  has  a  unique  and  perma- 
nent value. 

The  Rev.  Stoptord  A.  Brooke's  study  of  "  The  Poetry 
of  Robert  Browning"  (Crowell)  will  command  general 
attention,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  a  poet  who  has  always 
ranked  preeminent  In 
his  calling  as  a  thinker, 
and  comprising,  as  it    . 
does,  the  matured  views 
of  one  of  the  sanest  and 
most  capable  of  modem 
English    critics.      Mr. 
Brooke  is  as  well  known 
in  America  as  in  Eng- 
land,  chiefly   through 
the  publication  of  hie 
manuals  and   summa- 
ries of  English  litera- 
ture, and  also,  more  re- 
cently, through  hlscri  t- 

ical  estimate  of  the  poet  axv.  sTOPronn  a.  brooeb. 
Tennyson,  The  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  present  work  is  a  contrast  of  Brown- 
ing with  Tennyson.  By  adopting  this  method  of  pres- 
entation, the  author  has  been  able  to  set  forth  the 
more  distinctly  the  peculiar  elements  In  Browning's 
poetry,  which  he  discusses  more  fully  in  the  subsequent 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Bonnell  has  written  "  Charlotte  Bronte, 
George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen;  Studies  in  Their  Works" 
(Longmans).  These  studies  are  especially  concerned 
with  the  i^iloBOphlc  attitudes  of  the  writers  in  ques- 


tion, the  author  giving  suoondory  consideratitKi  to  tbe 
literary  art  of  each. 

''Boston  Days  "is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  by  Lilian 
Whiting  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  in  which  is  at- 
tempted a  presentation  of  the  New  England  metropolis 
as  a  city  of  beautiful  ideals,  the  city  of  the  golden  age 
of  American  literary 
genius.   No  specific  U- 
ographical    record    is 
Included  In  Hisa 
Whiting's  book,  and, 
indeed,  the  ahaeoce  of 
any  ptedse  ordra  of 
treatment  tends  some- 
what to  the  oonfualan 
of  the  reader ;  bat,  on 
the  whole,  the  hook 
serves  ite  purpose  well 
as  an  IntsrpretatJOD  of 
a  literary  and  ethical 
spirit  rather  than  a 
mere  compendium  of 
(acts.     Miss  Whiting 
writca  from  the  follast 
sympathy  'with     tho 
various  schools  of  au- 
thors, critics,  and  so- 
cial reformers  who  in 
the  uinetoenth  centnry  stood  for  what  was  most,  signifl- 
cant  and  permanent  in  American  culture,  and  her  pen 
pictures  of  those  Boston  worthies  of  other  days  are 
most  attractive. 

In  "The  World  Beautiful  in  Books"  (Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  Miss  Whiting  has  set  forth  her  theories 
of  literary  values  with  great  clearness.  The  writer's 
fond  belief,  like  that  of  Mr.  Howells,  that  life  and  litera- 
ture are  closely  related  one  to  the  other,  has  given 
character  to  her  treatment  of  literary  themes.  In  this 
little  book,  theattempt  ts  mode  to  bring  the  reader  into 
touch  with  much  of  the  best  vrritlng  and  tliluklug  of 
our  time.  In  many  ways,  the  book  is  an  inspiring  one, 
likely  to  do  much  good  by  way  o(  cultivating  a  taste 
for  the  best  literature. 

Prof  Richard  Burton's  "Forces  in  Fiction"  (Indian- 
apolis :  Bowen,  Merrill  &  Co.)  deals  with  the  moat 
modem  phases  of  several  literary  problems,  such  as  "The 
Cult  of  the  Historical  Romance,"  "The  Love  Motive 
in  Modem  Fiction,"  "The  Development  of  Taclmique 
in  the  Drama,"  and  "The  Essay  as  Mood  and  Form." 

Those  readers  who  may  desire  less  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  than  is  afforded  by  the  works  of  the 
late  Dr.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  will  And  in  "  American  Liter- 
ature in  Its  (Tolonial  and  National  Periods,"  by  Prof. 
Lorenzo  Sears  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  an  excel- 
lent epitome,  well  adapted,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
entertainment  as  well  as  of  matter-of-fact  Instmctiou, 
to  serve  as  a  popular  history  of  American  leCters. 
Professor  Sears  has  made  a  Judicious  selection  of  repre- 
sentetive  authors,  and  by  mention  of  these  men  and 
their  works  he  mokes  apparent  the  development  of 
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liteiBtiiFe  in  this  countiy  from  the  efforts  of  the  earlieat 
colonists  down  to  the  work  of  the  latter-day  novelists, 
historians,  and  poets.  The  subject  of  oratory  also  re- 
oeivee  in  this  work  more  attention  than  is  customarily 
accorded  it  in  books  ol  aimilar  scope. 

Two  of  the  text-books  of  American  liWroture  recent- 
ly prepared  tor  nse  in  schools  and  colleges  are  signifi- 
cant as  showing  the  rapid  progress  made  in  late  years 
in  the  seientiflc  study  of  the  subject.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alier- 
netby's  "  American  Literature  "  {New  York  :  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.)  not  only  presents  a  systematic  plan  of 
study,  bat  is  so  arranged  as  to  serve  admirably  as  a 
guide-book  to  the  most  important  biographical  and 
critical  mat«riBl  having  to  do  with  our  national  litera- 
ture. Unusnally  liberal  treatment  is  accorded  to  our 
modem  writers,  and  a  prominence  in  some  degree  ac- 
cording with  the  interest  and  value  of  the  subject  is 
given  to  Southern  literature.  A  chapter  is  also  devot«d 
to  the  historians  repreeented  by  Bancroft,  Preeeott,  Mot- 
ley, aod  Parkman. 

A  brief  but  carefully  elaborated  work  on  a  similar  plan 
is  comprised  in  Prof.  William  C.  Lawton's  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  American  Literature  "  (New  York  : 
Globe  School  Book  Company).  The  biographical  treat- 
ment required  by  the  author's  plan  might  reasonably 
have  demanded  more  ample  space,  but  this  limitation  is 
largelyoffset  by  the  numerous  references  tostandard  his- 
tories and  biographies  which  are  incorporated  in  the  text. 

Passing  to  the  far  broader  field  ol  English  literature 
in  general,  an  elementary  "History  of  Eo^cUsh  Lit«ra- 
tnte,"  by  William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Robert  Moras 
Iiovett,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (Scribners),  is  an 
attempt  to  present  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own  day  "  in  a  historical 
Bchome  simple  enough  to  be  apprehended  by  young  stu- 
dents, yet  accurate  and  substantial  enough  to  serve  as 
a  permanent  basis  for  study,  however  far  the  subject  is 
pursued."  In  developing  the  proportions  of  this  book, 
the  authors  have  assigned  a  full  half  of  the  space  to  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  much  more  to  the  nineteenth 
than  to  the  eighteenth. 

Among  the  special  Htudtes  in  this  department,  Mr. 
Lewis  Einstein's  volume  on  "  The  Italian  Renaissance 
in  England"  (Macmillsn)  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  this 
work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  trace  the  Italian  in- 
fluence in  England  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  until  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  author  dis- 
cerns three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  influence 
In  England  during  this  period.  The  first,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  centered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  succeeded,  after  several  attempts, 
in  Introducing  the  new  classical  and  scientifio  learning 
of  Italy  into  England,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for 
all  future  English  scholarship ;  the  second  epoch  was 
marked  by  the  growth  of  Italian  culture  at  court  In  the 
■  flrst  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  third  and 
last  period  witnessed  the  spread  of  lulian  influence 
from  the  court  to  the  people  at  large.  The  growth  of 
Puritanism,  however,  fostered  the  moral  and  national 
reaction  against  Italy  at  this  time. 

"Standard  EngUsh  Prose  "  (Holt)  is  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  Bacon  to  Stevenson,  selected  and  edited  by 
Henry  S.  Paneoast.  The  compiler's  plan  required  that 
the  selections  should  as  far  as  possible  be  complete  in 
themselves,  hence  relatively  a  large  amount  of  space  is 
asdgned  to  each  writer.  The  work  should  prove  of 
IgneX,  value  to  the  student  of  literature. 

"  The  Beginninga  of  Poetry  "  is  the  title  of  a  scholarly 


work  by  Prof.  Francis  B.  Oumuere  (Macmfllan).  The 
author's  attempt  in  this  volume  is  to  trace  the  rise  of 
poetry  as  a  social  institution.  The  writer's  purpose, 
therefore,  is  not,  in  the  main,  to  propound  a  theory  or 
to  establish  canons  of  criticism,  but  rather  to  fill  the 
office  of  historian. 

Another  writer  whose  point  of  view  differs  from  that 
of  mostof  those  who  have  gone  before  him  In  his  special 
field  is  Prof.  Mark  H.  Llddell,  who  has  written  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Poetry  "  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.).  Professor  Liddell  holds  that  lan- 
guage and  literature  present  a  field  for  scientific  study 
much  like  that  of  economics  or  ethics,  "inasmuch  as 
the  phenomena  which  they  furnish  are  neither  acci- 
dental nor  capricious,  bat  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  certain  fundamental  laws  as  definite  and  fonnulable 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  provided  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  phenomena  in  the  scientific 
spirit."  The  author's  attempts  to  formulate  poetic 
phenomena  in  strictly  scientific  terms  can  hardly  tall 
to  interest  the  reader  even  if  they  do  not  invariably 
command  assent. 

In  the  field  of  European  literature,  perhaps  the  most 
important  recent  contribution  in  English  is  the  second 
volume  of  Professor 
Saintsbury's   "History 
of  Criticism  and  Liter- 
ary Taste  in  Europe" 
(Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.). 
This  volnme  covers  the 
period  "from  the  He- 
naissance  to  the  decline 
of  eighteenth -century 
orthodoxy."   Ooeotthe 
most  noteworthy   fea- 
tures of  this  work  la  the 
large  proportion  of 
space  given  to  English 
critics.    This  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  Profes- 
sor  Saintsbury's   ex- 
pressed belief  that  the 
value  and  importance 
of  English  criticism  are 
PRoraseoB  OBOBOE  saihtsbubt.   (^p   greater   than   has 
been  usually  admitted. 
The  chapter  on  "  Elizabethan  Criticism  "  and  the  sur- 
vey "From  Addison  to  Johnson"  bear  many  evidences 
of  the  author's  respect  for  the  literature  of  his  own 
land.    It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Professor 
Salntsbury  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  thirty  years  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  his  exhaustive  work. 

In  "ASurveyof  Russian  Literature"  (Chautauqua 
Press),  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  renders  a  distinct  ser- 
vice to  American  readers,  by  disclosing  to  their  view  a 
field  that  has  remained  until  this  time  almost  unex- 
plored. Miss  Hapgood's  method  in  this  enterprise  is  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  views  of  Russian  critics  on 
their  own  national  literature.  Through  this  rigumi  of 
Russian  criticism,  in  connection  with  the  accompany- 
ing extracte  from  stendard  authors,  the  American  stu- 
dent has  at  last  a  very  good  opportunity  to  gain  at  least 
an  introduction  to  the  great  writers  of  a  people  loo  long 
neglected  by  our  pushing  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  essays  by  George  Brandee, 
entitled  "Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Liter- 
ature" (Macmillan),  "The  Romantic  School  in  Ger- 
many "  Is  treated.    This  volume  affords  the  ii!wg»«ti 
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reader  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity U>  familiarize 
himself  with  some  of 
the  most  Important 
phases  of  modem  Ger- 
man lit«rature  and  crit- 

The  motive  of  Mr. 
W,  D,  Howells'  charm- 
ing studies  in  "  Litera- 
ture and  Life"  (Har- 
pers) ia  well  set  forth  in 
hispreliminary  "Word   ■ 


of  I 


iplai 


which  he  saya  that  he 
IS  never  been  able  to 
:e  much  difference  bo- 
1  what  SI 


I  llt< 


what  seemed 
life.     "Ifldidnotfind 
life  in  what  professed 

to  be  literature,"  says  Mr.  Howella,  "I  disabled  Its 
profeuaioD,  and  possibly  from  this  habit,  now  iavet' 
erate  with  me,  I  am  never  quite  sure  of  life  unless  I  find 
literature  in  it,"  Needless  to  saf,  Mr.  Howella  has 
found  literature  in  a  great  variety  of  themes  that  to  the 
ordinary  man  partake  but  slightly  of  this  quality.  The 
beauty  of  the  present  volume  of  essays  is  that  it  inter- 
prets for  thU  materialistic  age  this  literature  in  every- 
day life.  Such  topics  as  "  The  Man  of  letters  as  a  Man 
of  Business;"  "Confessions  of  a  Summer  Colonist;" 
"The  Editor's  Relations  with  the  Young  Contributor;" 
"A  Circus  in  the  Suburbs;"  "The  Beach  at  Rocka- 
way;"  "The Horse  Show,"and  "The  Problem  of  the 
Summer," — little  as  they  seem  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
literary  suggestion, — in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Howells  re- 
mind us  that  the  vocation  of  the  essayist  is  not  yet  a 
lost  art  among  us,  and  recall  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic work  of  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

Among  the  English  essay-writers  of  our  day,  none  is 
welcomed  by  a  larger-  public  than  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son,  la  connection  with  the  second  series  of  his  "  Mis- 
cellanies" (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  there  appear  various 
"  Occasional  Verses  and  Inscriptions,"  tor  the  writing 
of  which  Mr.  Dobson  bos  a  unique  gift.  In  the  essays 
themselves,  the  chief  topics  discussed  are  "Mrs,  Wof- 
fington,"  "The  'Grub  Street' of  the  ArU,"  "The  Story 
of  the  'Spectator,' "and  "TheCovent'GardenJoumal," 
and  there  is  also  a  paper  of  special  interest  to  all  stu- 
dentH  of  Izaak  Walton  on 
certain  quotations  from 
the  "Angler." 

Some  of  the  attractive 
papers  that  appear  from 
week  to  week  in  the  Out- 
look, of  New  York,  en- 
titled "The  Spectator," 
have  Ijeen  brought  to- 
gether in  a  little  volume 
entitled  "Seen  by  the 
Spectator"  (New  York: 
The  Outlook  Company). 
All  kinds  of  topics,  from 
"An  East  Side  Political 
Outing"  to  a  "Johns 
Hopkins  Quarter-Cen-  aubtih  dowon. 


tury,"  have  been  treated  by  the  "  Spectator  "  in  bia  genial 
and  sagacious  fashion.  There  has  been  muoh  guees- 
lug,  by  the  way,  for  many  years,  as  to  the  "Spectator's" 
identity,  and  rumor  has  more  than  once  pluraliied 
him  ;  but  the  public  seems  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever  as  to  this  interesting  literary  problem. 

"Under  the  Trees"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  U  the  title  of 
a  beantifnlly  illustrated  volume  of  ensays  on  outdoor 
topics  by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Within  a  compara- 
tively few  years,  Mr,  Mabie  has  come  to  occupy  a  fore- 
most place  among  American  critics  and  essayists.  A 
preeminent  sanity  of  judgment  and  a  constant  devotion 
to  the  things  that  are  most  "worth  white"  In  our 
modem  life  and  letters  characterize  all  his  work. 

Let  not  the  matter-of-fact  reader  mistake  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin's  "Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace"  (Macmillan)  for 
a  guidebook  to  rural 
England.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's descriptions  of 
the  English  country- 
side are  bright,  but 
elusive.  Few  travel- 
ers, we  imagine,  could 
identify  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  re- 
gie n  s  mentioned, — 
and  yet,  in  a  subtle 
way,  the  poet  intei^ 

charm  of  old  Bngllah 
country-seats,  and  we 
are  content  to  listen 
ALTOM  AUBTiN  ""  **"  colloquy  With 

Veronica  and  I<amia 
that    began  in  those 

earlier  books,   "In  Veronica's  Qarden,"  and  "Lamia's 

Winter-Quart«rs. " 

BOOKS  ABOUT  HUSIC. 

Music  as  an  agency  of  culture  meets  with  adequate 
recognition  in  a  little  volume  of  essays  by  O,  B.  Boise 
entitled  "Music  and  Its  Masters  "  (Lippincott).  This 
writer  treats  of  the  nature  B,nd  origin  of  music,  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  and  may  yet  be 
developed,  and  of  what  is  comprehended  in  the  phrase 
"musical  intelligence."  The  amateur  should  be  en- 
abled to  gain  from  Mr.  Boise's  papers  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  claims  of  music  as  an  art,  while  the  profes- 
sional musician  may  well  profit  from  such  a  review  of 
the  principles  to  which  his  calling  owes  its  existence. 

More  elementary  in  style  and  method  and  more  spe- 
cific as  an  historical  record  la  "  The  Story  of  the  Art  of 
Music,"  by  Frederick  J.  Crowest  (Appleton).  This  Is  a 
concisely  written  sketch,  nontechnical  so  tar  as  possi- 
ble, and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader. 
In  order  to  cover  the  allotted  ground  In  the  reetrict«d 
space  of  180  small  pages,  the  author  was  compelled  to 
treat  some  topics  cursorily,  but  his  chapters  are  inter- 
esting, though  condensed,  and  contain  altogether  an 
amazing  amount  of  useful  and  solid  information. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  volume  of  studies, "  From 
Grieg  to  Brahma  "  (New  York  :  The  Outlook  Company), 
opens  with  a  suggestive  essay  on  "  The  Appreciation  of 
Music,"  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  impart  to  the 
reader  a  sense  of  the  general  movement  of  the  art  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  Individual  composers  and 
their  work.  Then  follow  critical  and  blc^raphical 
studies  of  Grieg,  DvorAk,  Sainb-Saens,  Franck,  Tacha]- 
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kowBky,  and  Bmlim!),  with  an  epilogoe  on  "  The  Meiui- 
ing  of  Hnslc." 

An  interesting  exposition  of  tbe  Wagnerian  cnlt  is  to 
be  foond  in  Mr.  W,  J.  Henderson's  "  Richard  Wagner ; 
Hte  Life  and  Hla  Dramas  "  (Putnams).  Following  the 
biographical  sketch  with  which  this  rolnme  opens, 
there  Is  a  ver;  readable  attempt  at  analysis  of  Wagner's 
artistic  aims.  From  this  the  author  proceeds  to  a  de- 
tailed study  of  each  of  the  master's  world-famous  com- 
positions. Records  of  first  performances  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  production  of  the  operas  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Henderson  with  especial  care. 

The  series  of  books  included  in  "  The  Musician's  Li- 
brary" (Boston  :  Oliver  Dit8onCk>mpaay)  Is  Intended  to 
have  literary  as  well  as  artistic  quolit]'.  Bach  of  the 
two  volumes  thus  far  isaned  in  the  series  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  collection  of  sheet  music.  "  Fifty  Master- 
songs, "  edited  by  Henry  T.  Finck,  Is  prefaced  by 
admirable  biographical  sketches  of  the  compoeers  rep- 
resented. As  an  introduction  to  "  Forty  Piano  Composi- 
tions," by  Chopin,  Mr.  James  Huueker  contributes  a 
well-written  though  too  brief  study  of  the  composer's 
career  and  works.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  high 
level  maybe  mointainedinlaterissnesoi  this  "library." 

In  "The  Music  Lover's  Library"  (Scribnera),  the 
volume  on  "Choirs  and  Choral  Music,"  by  Arthur 
Mees,  claims  the  special  interest  of  amateurs  on  the 
broad  ground  that  chorus  singing  is  a  sphere  of  public 
musical  activity  which  now  belongs  legitimately  to 
amateurs.  Mr.  Meee  Is  the  enthusiastic  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  He  knows  the 
modem  development  ot  choral  singing  as  well  as  anj 
man,  but  he  has  also  studied  with  exceptional  care  the 
beginnings  and  the  history  of  the  art.  It  would  take  a 
long  and  laborious  search  to  acquire  from  other  sources 
the  information  oontoiued  in  this  attractive  little  book. 

For  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  religions  music,  the 
student  or  general  reader  can  do  no  better  than  txi  con- 
sult tbe  volume  on  "Music  in  tbe  History  of  the  West- 
em  Chnrch,"  tiy  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson,  of  Oberlln 
College  (Scrlbners).  This  work  treota  comprehensively 
of  such  topics  as  "Ritual  and  Song  in  the  Barly  Chris- 
tian Church,"  "The  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
"The  Bitual  Chant  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  "Tbe  De- 
velopment of  Medieval  Chorus  Music,"  "The  Rise  of 
the  Lutheran  Hymnody,"  and  many  themee  related  to 
the  development  of  modem  church  music. 

BOCIOt-OOV  AMD  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
The  studies  in  Bostou's  immigrant  population  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  City 
Wilderness"  have  been  supplemented  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  the  north  and  west  end  ot  Boston, 
conducted  under  the  same  auspices,  and  edited,  like  the 
former  studies,  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  the  head  of 
the  South  Ehid  House.  The  new  volume  Is  entitled 
"  Americans  in  Process  "  (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.).  All 
of  the  contributors  to  the  work  are  residents  and  asso- 
ciates otthe  settlement  over  which  Mr,  Woods  presides, 
and  are  experienced  workers  in  this  field.  Until  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  tbe  districts  covered  by  the  present 
study  were  inhabited  chiefly  by  an  Irish  population. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  Jews 
and  Italians,  and  at  the  present  time  twenty-five  differ- 
ent nationalities  ore  represented  in  the  district,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  negroes.  As  an  introduction 
to  their  presentation  of  contemporary  conditions,  the 
wiit«rB  have  reviewed  the  history  of  the  metropolitan 


section  under  consideration  from  pre-Revolutlonary 
days.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  clear-cut 
statements  as  to  what  is  actually  taking  place  at  the 
present  time  in  these  densely  populated  city  wards,  and 
what  is  being  done  by  various  agencies  in  the  way  ot 
bettering  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
population.  The  dangers  of  the  situation  are  not  mini- 
mized, but  the  endeavor  of  the  writers  is  to  point  out 
the  most  rational  lines  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  city 
as  a  whole  in  tbe  task  ot  Americanizing  ila  new  citizens. 
Judged  by  Its  externals,  without  a  reading  of  more 
than  its  chapUr-heads,  "The  Social  Unrest,"  by  John 


Graham  Brooks  (Macmillan),  might  easily  1w  set  dovm 
in  the  cat«gory  reserved  for  merely  academic  eeaays  on 
tbe  labor  problem  \  but  even  the  snperficial  reader 
soon  discovers  that  this  is  in  no  sense  a  book  compUed 
in  a  library  from  other  books,  nor  one  made  op  of  the 
writer's  personal  opinions.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  we 
should  have  preferred  a  fuller  stat«ment  of  the  writ- 
er's own  conclusions,  but  his  main  purpose  has  been, 
apparently,  to  make  us  see  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  labor  and  capital  in  the  light  in  which  they 
stand  out  before  the  representative  laborer  and  the 
representative  capitalist,  and  to  do  this  he  presents 
the  datA  acquired  in  conversation  rather  than  from 
the  more  restrained  utterances  embodied  in  conven- 
tional pr[nt«d  statements.  Thus,  the  attitude  of  the 
rank  and  flie  of  "organized  labor"  toward  socialism, 
and  the  reasons  that  tbe  men  themselves  give  for 
that  attitude,  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  a  way 
that  is  particularly  enlightening  at  this  time,  as  a  reve- 
lation of  Important  facts  hitherto  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Mr.  Brooks  has  been  a  close  student  ot  con- 
ditions in  the  anthracite  mining  region  for  the  past 
eighteen  years.  The  alms  and  achievements  of  union- 
ism in  the  coal  mines  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
every  one  who  reads  his  chapters.  The  hook  as  a  whole 
is  e  ^ine  of  fresh  and  vital  information— of  matt«r  that 
everybody. 
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In  the  historical  series  of  '^  American  Philanthropy 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Brown,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  has  written  a  suggestive  little  book  entitled 
** Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy"  (Mac- 
millan).  Mr.  Lee  has  been  for  many  years  a  keen  ob- 
server of  the  modern  philanthropic  movement  in  its 
various  phases,  and  his  book  is  a  useful  summary  of  the 
significant  tendencies  in  that  movement,  as  well  as  a 
shrewd  analysis  of  its  underlying  purpose.  Besides 
outlining  for  the  reader  various  philanthropic  activi- 
ties grouped  under  such  heads  as  *' Model  Tenements," 
"  Vacation  Schools,"  "  Playgroimds  for  Small  Children," 
'*  Baths  and  Gymnasiums,"  ^*  Model  Playgrounds," 
"Outings,"  "Boys'  Clubs,"  and  "  Industrial  Training," 
Mr.  Lee  has  prefaced  each  chapter  with  an  excellent* 
list  of  references  which  may  serve  to  guide  the  re^er 
to  fuller  information  on  the  several  topics  treated. 

"  Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police  Courts  " 
(London :  Edward  Arnold),  by  Thomas  Holmes,  a  Lon- 
don police-court  missionary,  is  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  sociology.  The  writer's  long  acquaintance  with 
criminals  has  put  him  in  possession  of  many  facts  of  a 
personal  nature  which  could  not  easily  be  obtained  by 
a  professional  criminologist.  His  book  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions for  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  difficult  problems 
connected  with  the  custody  and  reformation  of  the  de- 
linquent classes. 

The  forestry  movement  was  in  need  of  just  such  a 
manual  as  has  been  provided  by  Dr.  Bemhard  E.  Fer- 
now  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Economics  of  Forestry " 
(Crowell).  Works  on  forestry  that  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  and  workers  in  this  field  have  not 
been  lacking,  but  the  average  citizen  and  publicist  have 
not  heretofore  had  ready  access  to  any  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  economic  basis  of  an  American  for- 
estry policy.  Such  a  statement  is  admirably  set  forth 
in  Dr.  Fernow's  book.  Besides  the  things  directly  in- 
teresting to  the  economist  discussed  in  this  volume, 
there  is  offered  also  an  exposition  of  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  forester's  art,  and  sufficient  information  of 
this  kind  is  given  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  intel- 
ligent judgment  as  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
under  which  this  art  can  be  practised.  The  concluding 
chapter  of  the  book  very  conveniently  sums  up  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  forestry  movement  in  the  United 
States  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  compendious  two-volume  work  by  M.  Ostrogor- 
ski,  entitled  "  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Po- 
litical Parties,"  as  translated  from  the  French  by  Fred- 
erick Clarke  (MacmiUan),  will  doubtless  prove  to  some 
American  readers  a  disappointment.  Many  will  in- 
stinctively compare  the  work  with  Mr.  Bryoe's  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  and  will  perhaps  hastily  conclude 
that  the  author  is  a  far  less  trustworthy  student  of 
American  institutions  than  his  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, who,  by  the  way,  contributes  a  preface  to  the  present 
work.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  M.  Ostro- 
gorski  has  undertaken  a  very  different  task  from  the 
self-imposed  one  of  Mr.  Bryoe.  He  has  selected  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  political  organiza- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  has 
restricted  his  investigation  to  those  particular  problems. 
The  advantage  that  the  American  student  gains  from 
reading  a  work  of  this  character  is  the  old  one  of  being 
enabled  to  "  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  The  first 
volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  party  organization  anu  ^  v- 
ermnent  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  second  volume,  oon- 


sisting  of  nearly  eight  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  is 
required  for  a  description  of  the  caucus  and  convention 
system  as  it  is  operated  in  the  United  States.  The  writ- 
er's conclusions  are  far  from  optimistic  He  finds  in- 
numerable defects  in  our  American  application  of  the 
electoral  system.  The  party  as  we  have  it,  "democra- 
tized in  appearance  only,  has  warped  the  spring  of  dem 
ocratic  government  by  discouraging,  through  the  for^ 
mulism  with  which  it  is  set  up,  the  citizen's  independence 
of  mind,  the  energy  of  his  will,  and  the  autonomy  of  his 
conscience."  He  has  a  new  method  of  political  action  to 
propose, — that  of  si>ecial  combinations  for  limited  ob- 
jects, doing  away  with  the  practice  of  permanent  par- 
ties with  power  for  their  aim  and  end.  Quite  apart  from 
the  author's  deductions  and  conclusions,  his  book  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  the  first  systematic  and  full  presen- 
tation of  the  actual  workings  of  our  American  party 
system  as  such.  The  author's  methods  of  investigation 
have  been  not  at  all  those  of  the  political  theorist  who  is 
concerned  to  know  the  literal  provisions  of  written  con- 
stitutions, but  rather  those  of  the  trained  observer  who 
has  come  to  study  our  actual  process  of  government 
rather  than  our  formulas. 

The  volume  entitled  "  The  New  Empire,"  by  Brooks 
Adams  (Macmillan),  supplements  the  author's  earlier 
books,  "The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay"  and 
"America's  Economic  Supremacy,"  by  applying  the 
principles  laid  down  in  those  works  to  the  latest  condi- 
tions of  international  growth.  The  interest  of  the 
present  volume  lies  largely  in  the  author's  use  of  the 
inductive  method.  His  belief  in  the  influence  of  geo- 
graphical conditions  upon  human  destiny  has  led  him 
to  make  constant  reference  to  geographical  data 
throughout  his  book.  In  fact,  the  whole  work  may  be 
described  as  a  new  application  of  the  laws  of  physical 
geography  to  political  and  social  development. 

International  relations  on  the  naval  and  political 
sides  are  discussed  in  the  new  volume  of  essays  of  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  entitled  "  Retrospect  and  Prospect"  (Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  These  essays  are  in  direct 
sequence  to  those  of  the  author's  previous  volumes, 
"The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power"  and  "The 
Problem  of  Asia."  The  topics  treated  in  the  present 
volume  are  "Conditions  Determining  the  Naval  EZx- 
pansion  of  the  United  States,"  "  The  Influence  of  the 
South  African  '^ar  Upon  the  Prestige  of  the  British 
Empire,"  "Motives  to  Imperial  Federation,"  "Con- 
siderations Governing  the  Disposition  of  Navies,"  "The 
Persian  Gulf  and  International  Relations,"  and  "  The 
Military  Rule  of  Obedience."  There  is  included  in  this 
volume  an  appreciation  of  the  late  Admiral  Sampson. 

In  the  series  of  "Handbooks  of  American  Crovem- 
ment"  (Macmillan),  ProL  William  MacDonald  contrib- 
utes a  volume  on  "  The  (Tovemment  of  Maine :  Its  His- 
tory and  Administration."  While  this  volume  follows 
the  general  plan  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  there 
is  sufficient  elasticity  in  that  plan  to  admit  of  a  certain 
individuality  of  treatment  in  each  volume  of  the  series. 
Ip  the  present  volume,  the  general  reader  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  Maine  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Eklucation," 
"  The  Protection  and  Comfort  of  the  State  "  (including 
a  section  on  the  prohibitory  law),  and  "Revenue  and 
Expenditure"  of  special  interest. 

Few  books  on  finance  use  the  term  "funds"  except- 
ing in  relation  to  public  affairs.  Some  misapprehen- 
sion may  therefore  arise  from  tho  title  of  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cleveland's  new  work,  "Funds  and  Their  Uses" 
(Appleton),  for  in  this  book  it  is  the  field  of  private 
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finance  that  is  covered  rather  than  the  operations  of 
govemmentB.  Looking  upon  the  subject  of  private 
finance  as  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  getting  and  the 
spending  of  funds  for  private  enterprises,  Dr.  Cleveland 
has  grouped  his  materials  around  three  central  ideas— 
namely,  (1)  "  What  Are  Funds  ?  "  (2)  "  How  Funds  Are 
Obtained;^'  and  (8)  *' Institutions  and  Agencies  Em- 
ployed in  Funding  Operations."  In  his  introductory 
chapters.  Dr.  Cleveland  discusses  the  various  forms  of 
money  and  credit  used  as  funds,  and  the  means  of 
transfer  of  credit  funds.  Passing  to  an  exposition  of 
how  funds  are  obtained,  the  author  divides  modern 
funding  methods  into  tiyo  classes :  (1)  those  of  the  in- 
dustrially and  socially  dependent,  and  (2)  those  of  the 
industrially  and  socially  independent, — ^that  is,  those 
who  depend  on  the  active  participation  in  business. 
The  concluding  chapter  of  the  work  is  given  to  descrip- 
tions of  each  of  the  leading  financial  institutions,  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  vjirious  forms  of 
banks  and  trust  companies  to  the  modern  insurance 
company. 

A  new  field  is  entered  and  explored  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Colin  Campbell  in  his  volume  on  *^  Insurance  and 
Crime"  (Putnam).  This  writer  attem])ts  a  discussion 
of  insurance  as  a  producer  of  morbid  conditions  in  soci- 
ety. While  the  writer  believes  in  the  warning  of  his- 
tory against  the  danger  of  the  practice  of  insurance,  he 
is  far  from  decrying  insurance  itself.  On  the  contrary, 
he  regards  it  as  an  ^  invaluable  element  in  social  life.* 
From  his  point  of  view,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
any  source  of  evil  connected  with  Insurance  as  an  insti- 
tution should  be  removed. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

In  **  Ohio  and  Her  Western  Reserve "  (Appletons), 
Mr.  Alfred  Mathews  tells  the  story  of  that  part  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  that  was  settled  by  colonists  from  Con- 
necticut, many  of  whom  had  come  to  the  new  land  of 
promise  from  Pennsylvania,  where  they  had  endured 
many  hardships  and  suffered  the  utmost  terrors  of  In- 
dian warfare  in  the  Wyoming  massacre  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  All  of  these  horrors  of  pioneer 
life  are  chronicled  by  Mr.  Mathews  ;  but  the  chief  value 
of  his  book  lies  in  its  account  of  the  transplanting  of 
New  England  Puritanism  to  its  new  Western  home 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  various  successive  steps  by 
which  those  elements  of  Statehood  contributed  by  the 
Connecticut  settlers  were  wrought  out  and  made  a  part 
of  the  body  politic  of  that  sturdy  Western  State  which 
is  this  year  celebrating  its  centenary.  The  contributions 
of  the  Western  Reserve  to  the  civil  life  of  the  State  and 
nation  were  indeed  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Mathews*  book 
very  convincingly  shows. 

Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earless  "Sundials  and  Roses  of 
Yesterday"  (Macmillan)  admirably  supplements  her 
book  of  last  year,  entitled  "  Old-time  Gardens."  Mrs. 
Earle  has  for  many  years  been  a  diligent  collector  of 
sundials,  and  of  information  and  materials  relating  to 
them,  including  books  on  dialing,  old  and  new,  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  dials,  and,  not  less  important, 
a  large  correspondence  with  dial-owners.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  the  dials  photographed  for  this 
volume  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have  not 
made  a  special  study  of  this  interesting  subject.  The 
Interest  in  dials  would  seem  to  be  as  persistent  in  this 
country  as  in  England.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  in  Mrs.  Earle's  book  are  from  American 
orii^iials. 


*'  Social  Life  in  the  Early  Republic,"  by  Anne  Hol- 
lingsworth  Wharton  (Lippincott),  is  an  attempt  to 
portray  the  social  evolution  of  the  national  capital  in 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  The  Washington  of 
those  days  as  described  by  Miss  Wharton  was  the  seat 
of  a  society  more  typically  republican  than  that  of 
contemporary  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  It 
has  been  Miss  Wharton's  aim  to  obtain  from  such  men 
and  women  as  have  lived  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
were  part  of  the  Washington  life  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  pictures  of  the  social  life  of  the  capital  as  it 
appeared  to  them.  Miss  Wharton  has  also  made  a 
study  of  the  old  country-seats  in  and  about  Washing- 
ton. Pictures  of  several  of  these  old  mansions  accom- 
pany the  text,  and  there  are  also  many  portraits  of  the 
social  leaders  of  early  Washington. 

The  fashionable  life  of  pre-Revolutionary  New  York 
is  well  described  in  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  by 
Esther  Singleton,  entitled  "Social  New  York  Under 
the  Georges  "  (Appletons).  In  this  volume,  the  humble 
side  of  old  Dutch  life  in  Manhattan  has  been  neglected, 
the  author's  aim  being  rather  to  exhibit  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  wealthy  families  who  lived  in  and 
about  the  town  during  the  Georgian  age  of  English  ad- 
ministration, from  1714  to  1776.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  by  the  author  to  the  famous  country-seats  of 
those  times,  and  in  illustrating  the  volume  many  arti- 
cles of  furniture  still  owned  by  prominent  New  York 
families  are  pictured.  There  are  chapters  on  table  fur- 
nishings, the  costumes  of  men,  the  dress  of  women, 
amusements  and  manners,  food,  and  culture. 

Few  American  towns  or  cities  rejoice  in  so  full  a  rec- 
ord of  their  history  as  has  been  provided  for  Enfield, 
Conn.,  by  a  loyal  son  of  the  town,  Mr.  Francis  Olcott 
Allen  (Lancaster,  Pa. :  Published  by  the  author).  In 
three  portly  volumes,  comprising  nearly  three  thousand 
neatly  printed  pages,  we  have  the  whole  story  of  this 
ancient  Connecticut  valley  community,  so  far  as  the 
official  records  (exceptionally  complete,  even  for  a  New 
England  town)  can  give  it.  In  a  strict  sense,  such 
works  as  this  are  not  histories,  but  they  furnish  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  the  materials  out  of  which  all 
history  that  is  to  have  any  permanent  value  must  be 
made,  and  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  patriotic  impulse 
that  actuated  the  compiler  of  these  volumes.  If  similar 
work  could  be  done  for  all  of  our  early  colonial  settle- 
ments whose  public  records  are  extant,  what  a  richness 
of  material  would  be  available  for  the  historian,  who 
will  in  the  future  be  more  than  ever  dependent  upon 
such  sources  as  these  for  a  working  knowledge  of  our 
national  origins  I  We  trust  that  Mr.  Allen's  example  in 
editing  and  publishing  this  work  will  be  followed  in  an 
equally  generous  fashion  in  the  case  of  many  other 
Ajnerican  communities. 

Volume  XVI.  of  the  collections  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
French  regime  in  Wisconsin.  The  volume  is  made  up 
of  translations  from  original  documents  in  the  French 
language,  including  much  material  from  the  govern- 
ment archives  of  Paris.  The  early  explorations  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  enterprising  French  fur 
traders,  together  with  migrations  in  the  wars  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  are  fully  and  vividly  narrated. 
The  material  is  presented  in  chronological  order.  It 
covers  the  period  1634  to  1727;  but  as  the  EYench 
r^me  did  not  enter  until  1668,  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  another  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  same 
subject. 
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China  and  England,  v.  Oarplen,  Revue.  December  16. 

Commons,  New  Ordeal  of  the,  T.  H.  8.  Escott.  Fort 

Cnltore,  Mlddle-Clasa.  in  the  FifUes.  J.  O.  Alger.  W  est. 

Defense.  Higher  Policy  of,  J.  R.  Tbursfleld,  NatR. 

Education  Act  at  Work,  T.  J.  Macnamara.  Fort. 

Education  Act  Clergy  and  the.  D.  C.  Lathbury,  NiueC. 

Education  Act.  Nonconformists  and  the,  J.  G.  Rogers. 

Education  Bill,  W.  T.  Stead,  AMRR ;  J.  J.  O'Shea,  ACQR. 
England  In  icije  R.  B.  Johnson.  Atlant  „  , 

English  Court  and  Society  In  the  Eighties,  Mary  K.  Wad- 


Health,  >iaUonal :  A  Sold'ierV  Study.  F.  Maurice.  Conlom. 
Insanity.  Increase  ot,  W.  J.  Corbet  West. 
Kings  and  Qneens,  Helfine  Vacaresco.  Contem. 
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Lansdowne,  Lord,  A  Lesson  to,  NatR. 

Local  Government  Board,  Growth  of  the,  M.  Foster,  NineC. 

Marines  and  the  Navy,  USM. 

Medical  Lessons  of  the  Boer  War,  W.  Hill-Climo,  USM. 

Militia,  Imperial,  Black. 

Naval  Intelligence  Department,  G.  Bellairs,  MonR. 

Naval  Reform :  The  Accountant  Branch,  USM. 

Navy,  Zeal  In  the,  USM. 

Party  of  the  Fature  and  Its  Progrramme,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Royal  African  Companv  of  England,  W.  R.  Scott,  AHR. 

Scnools,  Public,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  the,  A.  C.  Benson, 

and  F.  Fletcher,  NineC. 
Tory  Creed  and  the  Unionist  Alliance,  Fort. 
Trade-Unions,  British,  Americanism  for,  A.  Mosely,  WW. 
War  Post,  Developing  a,  A.  S.  Hurd,  CasM. 
Workman^s  Reply  to  Mr.  Holt  Schooling,  Fort. 
Greenhouse,  Small,  Pleasures  of  a,  A.  G.  Minshall,  J.  A. 
Ellis,  J.  N.  Gerard,  E.  A.  Reed,  H.  Erichsen,  and  E.  T. 
Harvey,  CLA. 
Gymnastics :  "  Life  More  Abundant  for  Indoor  People,**  A. 

Fremont,  Era. 
Hague  Tribunal,  B^rst  Arbitrator  of  the,  E.  di  Parraviclno, 

RasN,  December  16. 
Handel  and  the  ''  Messiah,**  W.  S.  Mason,  Ros. 
Happiness,  H.  Sturt,  IJE. 

Harrisburg,  Civic  Progress  in,  J.  H.  McFarland,  Chaut. 
Hawaii  and  Samoa,  Christmas  in,  F.  Austin,  Over^December. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  as  American  Consul,  J.  B.  Osborne, 

Bkman. 
Hebrew  Book-Lore,  I.  Singer,  BL. 
Heredity,  Health  and  Morals— II.,  W.  J.  Colvllle,  Mind. 
Heredity  in  Royalty,  Mental  and  Moral— VI.,  F.  F.  Woods, 

Pops. 
HerricK,  Robert,  Poetry  of,  H.  C.  Beeching,  NatR. 
Holland,  Life  on  the  Canals  of,  J.  Dalma,  BU. 
Holmes,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell,  E.  B.  Adams,  GBag. 
Horace,  First  Three  Epodes  of.  G.  Carducci,  NA,  December  16. 
Household  Employee,  More  Life  for  the,  Caroline  L.  Hunt, 

Chaut. 
Housekeeping,   American,   English  Wives  and,  M.  E.  L. 

AddlBTLipp. 
Howells,  Wifliam  Dean,  Latest  Novels  of,  Harriet  W.  Pres- 
ton, Atlant. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Hugh  Price.  D.  Williamson,  LeisH. 
Immigrant,  America*s  Distrust  of  the,  A.  J.  McLaughlin, 

Pops. 
Iimnigrants  from  Eastern  Europe,  Historical  and  Religious 

Origins  of  Our  Recent  R.  Parsons,  ACQR. 
Immortality,  Human,  J.  £.  McTassart,  UE. 
India,  Lord  Curzon^s  Services  to,  NAR. 
Indian,  American,  Passing  of  the,  F.  F.  Millard,  Forum. 
Indian.  Cherokee,  Newspai)er,  W.  R.  Draper,  Era. 
Indiana,  Story  of,  T.  Dalton,  Pear. 
Indianapolis,  G.  E.  Hunt,  NatM. 

Insanity  in  Great  Britain,  Increase  of,  W.  J,  Corbet,  West. 
Invertebrates,  North-American— XII.,  H.  H.  Pratt,  ANat, 

December. 
Ireland,  Priests  and  People  in.  Black. 
Ireland,  Situation  in,  J.  J.  Nevin,  West. 
Ireland,  Social  Life  in,  O'C.  Morris,  PMM. 
Irrigation,  Miracle  of,  D.  A.  Willey,  NEng. 
Italian  Immigrant  in  America,  W.  £.  Davenport,  Out. 
Italy,  Agrarian  Reform  in,  Duke  of  Litta-Visconti-Arese, 

Jackson,  Andrew,  Last  Days  in  the  Career  of,  A.  H.  Lewis, 

Ev. 
Jade,  S.  E.  Easter,  NatGM. 
James,  Henry,  Latest  Novels  of,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Atlant ; 

W.  D.  Howells,  NAR, 
Japanese  Army,  J.  Leader,  USM. 
Jerome,  Williarh  Travers,  District  Attorney  of  New  York 

County :  Incldente  in  the  Day^s  Routine  in  His  Office,  A. 

Hodder,  WW. 
Jerrold,  Douglas,  Centenary  of,  L.  Melville.  Temp. 
Jesuits  of  L\Ancien  Regime  in  Michigan,  R.  R.  Elliott, 

ACQR. 
Jesus,  Teaching  of,  in  Regard  to  Property,  K.  Ashida,  Meth. 
Jews  in  Modern  Palestine,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Bib. 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  Girl  Martyr  of  Rouen,  YW. 
Journalism  as  a  Profession  in  France,  K.  H.  Sherard,  LeisH. 
Journalism,  Early  American— II.,  W.  T.  Hale,  Meth. 
Jupiter,  Spectograms  of,  V.  M.  Slipher,  PopA. 
Kindergarten : 
Froebers   Life,   Some    Details    of,    Eleonore  Heerwart, 

KindR. 
Kindergarten  in  the  New  Practice  School  of  the  Chicago 

Normal,  Kind. 
London  Schools  for  Invalid  and  Crippled  Children,  Mrs. 

H.  Ward,  Kind. 
Pictures  in  the  Kindergarten,  Katherine  Beebe,  KindR. 
Prairie  Child,  The,  W.  R.  Lighten,  KindR. 
Sunday  School  and  Religious  Education  of  Children,  Kind. 
Knowledge,  Primitive  Theories  of,  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  Mon. 
Krupp,  Priedrich  Alfred,  WW. 

Krupp,  Friedrich  Alfred  -  The  Essen  Philanthropist,  Elisa- 
beth W.  Garden,  AMRR. 


Krupps  and  Their  Steel  Works  at  Essen,  R.  H.  Knorr, 

AMRR. 
Iiabor  s 
British  Unionists :  What  They  Saw.  M.  G.  Cnnniff,  WW. 
Incorporation  of  Trade-Unions,  L.  D.  Brandeis,  GBag. 
Labor  and  Capital :  How  Shall  They  be  Reconciled  fC.  F. 

Adams,  West. 
Labor  Experiment,  A  Unique,  L.  Katscher,  Arena. 
Labor  Unions,  GkKxl  and  Evil  Features  of,  O.  W.  EUot, 

CasM. 
Non-Union  Man  versus  the  "  Scab,**  Gunt. 
Right  to  Work,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 

San  Francisco  Labor  Movement,  T.  W.  Page,  P8Q,  De- 
cember. 
Trusts,  Labor  and  the,  E.  S.  Wicklin,  Arena. 
Lafayette,  (General,  Unpublished  Letters  of.  Revue,  Decem- 
ber 15. 
Law  as  a  Profession,  J.  B.  Walker,  Cos. 
Law,  French,  and  the  French  Judicial  System,  C.  F.  Beach, 

Jr.,  GBag. 
Law,  Some  Absurdities  of  the,  W.  B.  Dowd,  GBm. 
Leo  XIII. :  Apostolic  Letter  on  the  Institution  of  a  CommlB- 

sion  for  Biblical  Studies,  ACQR. 
Leonids,  W.  H.  Pickering,  PopA. 

Library  of  Congress  and  the  Blind,  Margarita  S.  Gerry,  Scrib. 
Liquefaction  of  Gases  and  Low  Temperatures.  PopA. 
Literary  Controversy,  Art  of,  R.  E.  v  emfede,  Mac. 
Literature,  Business  Side  o^  Cham. 

Literature :  English  Men  of  Letters— II.,  G. W.  Smalley,McGL 
Literature  of  Dirt,  Doubt  and  Despair,  J.  T.  Smith,  ACQR. 
London,  Omnibuses  in,  M.  Phillips,  Era. 
London,  Port  of,  H.  D.  le  Marchant,  NatR. 
London  Theaters  in  Shake8peare*s  Day,  J.  J.  Jusserand, 

RPar,  December  16. 
London*s  Oldest  Art  Club,  A.  Lawrence,  Harp. 
Lorenz,  Dr.  Adolf,  S.  S.  Sherman,  FrL ;  W.  F.  Day,  Mun;  J. 

Swain,  McCl. 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  Its  Effect^  J.  A.  Foote,  Roe. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  Poetry  of— IL,  H.  N.  Snyder,  Meth. 
Lutheran  Revolt,  Studv  of  the,  J.  H.  Robinson,  AHR. 
Man  and  Woman,  Variation  in,  H.  ElUs,  PopS. 
Manitoba  Penitentiary,  Visit  to  the,  Cham. 
Mankind  in  the  Making— V.,  H.  G.  Wells,  Cosr  Fort. 
Mansfield,  Richard,  and  His  Little  Boyjg^obb^,  LHJ. 
Manufactures,  American,  E.  D.  Jones,  WW. 
Marriage  as  an  Ek;onomic  Institution,  M.  E.  Robinson,  IJE. 
Martineau,  James,  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Contem ;  P.  F.  Bicknell, 

Dial,  January;  West. 
Mascagni,  Pietro :  An  Inquiry,  L.  Gilman,  NAR. 
Masses,  Submerged,  Promise  of  Present  Efforts  to  Reach 

the,  F.  W.  Farrar,  Hom. 
Mathematics,  Philosophical  Foundations  of,  P.  Carus,  Mon. 
Mediaeval  Stories,  J.  F.  Hewitt,  West. 
MendaPs  Law,  W.  J.  Spillman,  PopS. 
Metaphysical  Movement,  New,  K.  R.  Forbes,  Mind. 
Meteors  and  Luminous  Phenomena,  A.  Lacour,  Nou,  Decem- 
ber 15. 
Mexico,  An  Hour's  Visit  to,  H.  S.  Kirk.  Over,  December. 
Mexico,  Development  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in,  8.  G.  An- 

drus,  NatM. 
Miller,  Hugh,  and  His  Centenary^  J.  M.  Clarke,  NIhig. 
Miners,  Non-striking,  Story  of  the,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCI. 
Mines,  Metalliferous,  Management  of,  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Minneapolis,  The  Shame  of,  L.  Steffens,  McCL 
Miracles,  Mediate,  G.  F.  Wright,  Hom. 
Missions : 
Africa,  Into  the  Heart  of,  DeW.  C.  Snyder,  MisR. 
Australia,  ''Black  Fellows"  of,  J.  T.  Hamilton,  MisR. 
Christianity  in  Ancient  Rome  and  Modem  India,  J.  M. 

Mitchell,  MisR. 
Euphrates  College,  Growth,  Influence,  and  Needs  of,  M.  A. 

Melcon,  MisH. 
Euphrates  College,  New,  H.  N.  Bamum,  MisH. 
Foreign   Missions,   Testimonies  of  Great  Statesmen  to. 

Belle  M.  Brain,  MisR. 
Gonds,  of  India,  G.  K.  Gilder,  MisR. 
India,  Reliffious  Statistics  of,  MisR. 

Moslems,  Methods  of  Work  Among,  E.  M.  Wherry,  MisR. 
Zaragoza— False  and  True  Religion,  W.  H.  Guliok,  MisH. 
Zululand,  Through,  on  a  Bicycle,  F.  R.  Bunker,  MisR. 
Mississippi  River :  The  Old  Route  to  Orleans,  W.  Gibson, 

Scrib. 
Money  Market,  The  Treasury  and  the,  C.  A.  Conant,  AMRR. 
Monism,  Professor  Royce  and,  A.  K.  Rogers,  Phil. 
Moni:pe  Doctrine,  R.  H.  Titherington,  Mun. 
Montaigne,  Michel  de.  The  Friends  of,  L.  E.  Tiddeman,  West. 
Montalembert  and  Lamennais,  W.  L.  SulUran,  Cath. 
Morgan,  J.  Piemnt:  His  Advisers  and  His  Organization,  J. 

B.  iVaiKer,  Oos.  

Mormonism  and  Its  Founder,  W.  H.  Carruth,  Dial,  Jan- 
uary 1, 
Mt.  McKinley,  Plan  for  Climbing,  A.  H.  Brooks  and  D.  L. 

Reaburn,  NatGM. 
Municipalization  of  Public  Services,  G.  Frascara.  NA,  De- 
cember 1. 
Music,  Orchestral,  Future  of,  W.  J.  Henderson,  Atlant 
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Hnsloal  ProKrea.  American,  W.  S.  B.  HsthewH,  Mas,  De- 


aloJMl,..-., 

b1  Orny,  S.  Lefevre, 

d  MoraUtr,  A.  Mactendrick,  West. 


Religion  ai. ,, 

Relision  In  France,  L.  Airtot.  Hon. 

BellgloD,  PrimlUve,  of  ManklDd,  O.  H.  Trever,  MethR. 

n.„^„    „.v-..-l.,    •  'V.  Howerth,  LIE. 


Religion:  Whktlsit;    I.  ^ 


Riding  to  HouDds.  C.  Q.  Tni 
Road  Improvement,  f-'— 
Roman  Catholic  Cltls 


,._....■.  CLA. 
National  Aid  to,  W.  P.  Brownlow,  Cob. 
and  Public  Education.  Catli. 
[ow  He  Became  President,  D.  G. 


Roosevell,    Theodora 

Phillips.  Et. 

Rural  Free  Delivery  Service,  D.  A.  Wllley,  AMRR. 
Bnskln.  John,  and  His  BookK  E.  T.  Cook,  Str. 
Rossla: 

Expansion  of  Russia,  V.  B^rard.  RPar.  December  IS. 

Oermany,  Coming  Strnggle  WItn,  Contom. 

Newspaper.  Russian,  ConductinB  a,  W.  von  Bchlerbrand, 

wwT 

PaclBc.  Russia's  Quest  of  the.  F.  A.  Ogg,  Cliant. 

Volga,  Up  the.  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Chant. 

Wltle,  ar.  Atlas  of  tliB  Autocracy,  H.  E.  C.  Long.  Fort. 

Working  Clasaas,  W.  Rakhmetov.  RSoe.  December. 
St.  Augustine.  Ethics  of,  J.  B.  Pratt,  tJE. 
St.  Urals:   Work  of  the  Civic  Improvement  League,  Mra. 

L.  M.  HcCalt.  Chaut. 
Sabbath,  Proper  Observance  of  the,  J.  Reed,  NC. 
a —  Russell,  R.  N.  Burnett,  Cos. 


San  Francisco  Labor  Mt .   .. . 

Santo  Domingo— The  Queen  of  theAntlUee,  J. 
berger.  Bd; 


larsb- 


Sclence  and  Money,  L.  Tolstoy.  Revue,  January  1. 

"-' '  -iplled,  H.  H.  Suplee,  Forum. 

leSavingof  Vanlsblng  Data,  A.  C.  Haddon,  PopS. 

— ■'--" uNfir- 


Science,  Applied,  ff.  H.  Suplee,  Forum. 

Science;  TbeSaTingofVanlsblng  Data,  A ,  .  __„ 

SclentUle  Posstbilmes  of  the  Kew  Centnry,  B.  C.  Bay,  NC. 
Self,  InterpretaUon  of  some  Aspects  of  the,  C.  V.  Tower, 


Bargees.  PBQ,  December. 
Shakespeare's  Doctrine  of  Sin,  D.  B.  Brnmmltt,  MethR. 
Ships'  FIgore-Heads.  W.  Allingham,  Oent. 
Shlpe,  Modem  Methods  of  SavTn^TM.  Robertson,  WW. 
Siam,  R.  Hlllet.  RPP,  December. 

Siberia,  Darkest,  and  la  I>olltlcal  Exiles,  B,  de  Wtndt^Str. 
Sky-Scraper.  American,  BulldlnEOf  the.  A.  Goodrich.  WW. 
Slang,  ANote  on,  W.  E.  Benley.T-MM. 
Slaves,  Underground  Railroad  for.  W.  H.  Blebert,  KEng. 
Smoke,  Treatment  o(:  A  Sanl1»ry  Parallel,  W.  N.  Shaw. 

San,  Decemlier. 
Social  Policy,  The  Flag  and  the  Cross  in.  J.  F.  Crowell. 

Meth. 
Socialists  and   the  "MeiEadria"  System,  O.  Parravlcino. 

RasN,  December  1. 
Society:  Is  It  Worse  Than  It  Was?  Qnendolen  Ramadan. 

NIneC. 
Soldier,  Moral  Preparation  of  the,— A  Sympoelnm,  JMSI. 
Song  Writers,  Some  American.  K.  Backett,  Mns,  December. 
SonOi  Africa ;  see  also  Qreat  Britain. 
Farming  In  South  Africa.  W.  Greewell,  Fopt, 
Health  Conditions  In  Sonth  Africa,  F.  L.  Oswald.  San. 

Johanncsburti,  NaCR. 

Lesson  of  the  Boer  War,  J.  Chester,  JHSI. 
South  America,  Greater  Germany  In,  S.  Bonsai,  NAR. 
Sonlh  American  Watani,  Voyage  of  the  Aauidntck  In-lII.. 

J.  Slocom,  O. 
South  Dakota.  Sketch  of,  Margnerlte  C.  Kellar.  AMonM. 
Southern  Manufactures.  Historical  Sketch  of,  D.  D.  Wallace. 

Meth. 
!  ^ta,  EM, 

llnd. 


-I..  Van 
n.NAR. 


K'ackerayr6rainftti'™t'lonsof.  p'.'wilBtBch'."  Bkman.' 
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t  His  HamoT.  J.  H. 


:  Id  EUwd  AIlen'B  Country,  J.  lUlpli,  Harp. 

VlUon.  Francois :  The  Poet  ot  V>«iibondl>.  ftTPhllltpB.  BB. 
Tolcaaoea :  LookinK  Into  the  Caribbean  Craters,  O-  C.  Cur- 
tis, Cent. 
Waraer.  diaries  Dndler:  QuallUes  o 

TwlohelL  Cent. 
Water.  Drloklug.  Ho<r  to  Teat,  F.  O.  Ansell.  Qent. 
WatcrwayB ;  An  Economio  Noceaaity.  L.  M.  Haapt,  Forom. 
Waverley  Novels,  Osrms  of  the,  A.  I.  Sband,  Com. 
■Wesley,  John,  CoartHhlpB  and  yaniage  ot  E.  W.  Caairell. 

West,  Contrlbntlnns  of  tile,  to  American  Democracy,  F.  J. 

Tortier,  Atlant. 
WbaUnK.  Arolic,  ot  Tcvday^.  R  Oonnolly,  Harp. 
White.  Emerson  Elbrldge,  W.  R.  Veoable,  Ed. 
WLltefleld  and  SporgeoD :  A  Comparison  and  a  Contrast,  R. 

Shludler,  Horn. 
WUaon,  Woodrow:  His  "History  of  the  American  People," 

Q.  HoL.  Harper,  BB. 
Wind  Presnire.  EtTocte  of.  B.  H.  Nellson.  Ene. 
Woman  In  Fiction.  O.  Maaotair,  Non.  December  16. 
~  ~  rt  Tolls— v.,  Chicago,  Bessie  Van  Votal,  Er. 

lage  of,  Q.  L.  Klttredse,  Harp. 
••  III  •.BuuuB.  American,  British  Views  of.  A.  Hoeely,  CasH. 
"  World  and  the  Individual : "  A  Review.  L.  F.  Hlte.  NC. 
World.  Inliablted,  An  of  the— D..  E.  Prv.  MonR. 
Youths,  Trlnmphs  o£  R.  R.  WUlluns,  Hod. 
Zola,  EmUs,  T.  WUker,  HethR;  E.  A.  Vlsetelly.  PMM. 


Words,  C( 
Worksnoii 


AbbrevUtloDs  ot  Hacailne  T 
[AlltheartloleslD  the  leadlnu  revletrs  are  ImlexeA.  bat  onl] 


■»  Important  articles  In  the  other  raagaiins 


ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review.  Phlla. 

AHR.     American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

AJS.       American    Joamal  of    Soci- 
olosr,  Clilcago. 
American   Journal   ot    The- 
ology, Chicago. 


AJT. 
ALR. 
ASIonM. 


Louli 


Review.  St. 
Monthly  Magazine. 


Revic...,, 

A^Ht.     American  NHtnrallst,  Boston 
AngA.     Anglo-American    Mugazlnt 

Annals.  A  nnala  of  the  American  Acad 
emyot  Pol.  and  8oc.  telenet 
Phda. 

Arch.      ArchltecCnral  Record,  N.  Y. 

ip.n.      Arena,  N.Y. 

...  ._...._     jjY 


AI. 


Art  In 


f.Y. 


ArtJoiirnal.  London. 

Atlant.  Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston. 

Bad.  Badminton,  London. 

BankL.  Bankers' Magazine.  London. 
BankNYBankers-  Magaalne,  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

BlbS.  Blbllotheca  Sacra,  Oberlln,  O. 

BU.  Biblioth^ue  L'nlverselle.  Lau. 

Black.     Blackwood's  Magazine,  Eilln. 

BB.  Book^oyer,  N.  Y. 

BL.  Book-Lover,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Bookman, N.Y. 
BP.  Brush  and  Pencil.  Chlcego. 

CDR.  Camera  and  Dark  Boom.ld.  V. 
Can.  Canadian  Magazine.  Toronto. 
Cass.  Csasell-H  Magazine.  lx>ndon. 
"       '     'sMagazlne,  N.  Y. 


Edln- 


Charo.    Chambers's     Jonrn 

Chant.     tThautauquan.  Chicago. 

Con tem.  Contemporary  Review,    Lon- 

Com.      ComhUl. London, 
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WHY   IS  THERE  TROUBLE   IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA? 


BY  JACK  ST.  ARMONT. 


DID  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  little  we  know 
about  the  South  American  continent  ? 
Have  you  stopped  to  consider  the  vastness  of 
this  '* better  half"  of  ours,  trailing  on  at  the 
other  end  of  the  isthmus  ? 

Recent  events  have  concentrated  public  atten- 
tion upon  that  vast  section  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  watershed  of 
the  great  Amazon,  containing  but  about  2,750,- 
000  souls,  and  yet  powerful  enough  to  embroil 
in  controversy  the  three  greatest  nations  of  the 
world.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this 
interest  which  has  sent  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  a  portion  of  the  war  fleets  of  five  nations. 
There  certainly  is  a  reason,  and  Germany,  with 
her  merchants  scattered  throughout  Venezuela, 
would  feel  the  loss  of  that  trade  keenly.  Great 
Britain,  with  her  money  tied  up  in  various  ways 
in  enterprises  which  have  paid  heavy  dividends 
in  times  gone  by,  does  not  care  particularly  to 
have  her  revenues  from  this  quarter  cut  off. 
Even  little  Italy  would  miss  some  revenue,  Bel- 
gium considerably  more,  while  the  United  States 
would  feel  the  loss  of  commerce  most  heavily. 
But  these  are  not  the  reasons  for  this  contro- 
versy. 

The  United  States  will  soon  have  thousands  of 
men  digging  a  canal  not  very  far  from  .the  pres- 
ent seat  of  operations,  which  she  will  control 
(naturally),  and  will  be  looked  upon  to  strictly 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  country  in 
which  millions  of  good  American  dollars  are  in- 
vested annually — for  big  returns. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  keenly  alive 
to  this  contingency,  and  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  sixty  years  behind  the  times  is  this  South 
American  country,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
aggressive  American,  with  his  experience  and 
foresight,  to  open  up  the  possibilities  that  now 
lie  unworked,  uncared  for,  and  not  generally 
known.  Those  who  do  know  are  making  the 
best  of  the  knowledge,  but  a  few  men  cannot 
take  advantage  of  a  continent  full  of  golden  op- 
portunities. 

The  seaports  of  Venezuela  are  open  to  the 
world  ;  the  harbors  sheltered,  anchorage  unex- 
celled ;  the  mountains  full  of  precious  metals ; 
the  forests,  of  almost  priceless  woods,  stand  in 
their  primeval  vastness,  and  the  soil  will  produce 


two  to  three  crops  per  year  of  any  cereal  or 
vegetable  plantage.  The  republic  offers  all  the 
advantages  of  the  temperate  zone  for  health  and 
agriculture,  and  the  still  greater  advantages  of 
the  torrid  zone. 

THE    WORLD-FAMOUS    AMAZONAS. 

The  Amazon  River  through  Brazil,  its  great 
tributaries  Rio  Negro  and  the  Casiquiare,  and 
its  connection  with  the  Rio  Orinoco,  form  the 
greatest  watershed  in  the  world,  and  drain  an 
area  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  United  States. 
This  famous  belt  is  the  Mecca  toward  which  the 
commercial  world  is  turning.  In  this  region 
grow  wild  and  luxuriant  the  banana  palm,  the 
breadfruit,  pineapple,  rosewood,  teak,  mahogany, 
and  valuable  dye  woods  ;  cacao,  tonka,  vanilla, 
cinchona^  and  various  other  trees  producing 
essentials  for  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Here 
grows  also  in  its  native  element  a  tree  indigQ- 
nous  to  the  soil  and  zone,  a  tree  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which,  by  transplanting,  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  and  are  being  expended,  but  so 
far  without  commercial  success,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  ().  F.  Cook,  bo- 
tanical expert  in  charge  of  investigations  in  trop- 
ical agriculture  (found  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1901). 

Men  of  learning  and  erudition  have  variously 
named  this  tree  syringay  syphonia  elcisticia,  and 
Hevea  Braziliensisy — ^but  commonly  and  correctly 
this  wonderful  tree  is  known  as  rubber. 

The  uses  of  rubber  are  well-nigh  infinite,  since 
the  genius  of  Goodyear  discovered  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  milk  which  gave  to  the  world  a 
commercial  product  of  extraordinary  value  in  the 
arts  of  modern  civilization.  In  its  soft  vulcanized 
form  it  is  used  for  elastics,  air  cushions,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing  for  man  and  horse,  belting,  etc. 
The  hard  vulcanized  rubber,  or  vulcanite,  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  penholders,  buttons,  statu- 
ary, jewelry,  and  thousands  of  other  articles  of 
daily  utility.  Rubber  as  an  insulator  for  electrical 
appliances  has  made  possible  the  application  of 
this  wonderful  power  to  daily  and  common  use, 
and  chroniclers  now  write  of  this  as  the  "elec- 
trical age,"  but  historians  will  write  of  the 
"rubber  age,"  which  this  truly  is.  Were  the 
Pacific  cable  to  be  manufactured  this  year  it 
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would  require  the  entire  visible  supply  of  rubber 
in  the  United  States  to-day  for  insulation.  The 
rubber  factories  of  the  United  States  use  annu- 
ally 60,000,000  pounds  of  crude  material,  and 
the  imports  of  rubber  into  this  country  are  ex- 
ceeded in  value  and  quantity  by  sugar  and 
coffee  alone,  and  no  duty  is  imposed  on  its  im- 
portation. 

Some  two  hundred  years  ago  certain  wise  men 
of  India,  given  to  research  and  investigation, 
discovered  that  a  useful  and  marketable  product 
could  be  made  from  the  cream  arising  from  the 
milk  of  the  rubber  tree, — hence  the  name  "  In- 
dia rubber  "  still  clings. 

PARA   THE    GATEWAY. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  Amazonas 
belt  has  furnished  the  finest  quality  of  rubber 
produced  in  the  world,  commercially  known  as 
Para,  on  account  of  the  shipments  being  made 
through  the  port  of  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  in  Brazil.  Most  of  the  rubber  used  in 
the  world  to-day  still  comes  from  equatorial 
South  America,  and  the  up-river  forests,  where 
the  Indians  gather  the  hule,  are  as  dense  to-day 
and  as  little  known  as  in  the  time  of  Cortez. 

Para  is  a  rather  pretty  city  of  about  100,000 
people,  and  a  regular  call  port  for  seven  lines  of 
ocean-going  steamers.  The  public  buildings  are 
well  built  and  picturesque.  The  streets  are 
fairly  wide,  and  are  equipped  with  car  lines, 
electric  lights,  and  all  modern  conveniences. 
Hotel  accommodations  are  good,  and  in  the  mar- 
kets one  can  purchase  wares  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  though  to  do  so  advantageously  one 
must  be  a  good  <' trader."  Portuguese  is  the 
language  spoken,  tliough  one  can  get  along  very 
nicely  with  the  more  liquid  Spanish. 

Leaving  Para  on  the  full  tide,  which  rolls  in 
from  the  ocean  with  a  roar  and  raises  the  water 
at  the  wharf  60  feet,  we  steam  away  on  an 
ocean  liner  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  tons,  passing 
through  the  inner  channel  by  beautifully  wooded 
islands  and  into  the  majestic  Amazon,  which  at 
this  point  is  three  miles  wide.  The  banks  are 
covered  with  tropical  verdure,  from  the  Macao, 
with  its  wide  beautifully  marked  leaves,  and 
the  wild  rice  gracefully  waving  in  the  morning 
breeze,  to  the  majestic  rosewood,  mahogany, 
teak,  and  ironwood,  while  the  banana  palm,  the 
breadfruit,  and  the  banyan  trees  add  their 
plumes  and  undulating  foliage  to  the  brilliant 
sea  of  green.  From  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  larger  trees  cling,  depend,  and  gracefully 
droop  delicate  vines  whose  darker  greens,  beau- 
tiful flowers,  and  berries  add  a  lacelike  tracery 
to  the  picture.  Through  the  branches  of  the 
forest  flit  })irds  of  paradise,  cockatoos,   parrots, 


and  hundreds  of  others  of  beautiful  plumage, 
while  monkeys,  sloths,  ant-eaters,  and  others  of 
the  animal  kingdom  give  an  air  of  native  life 
and  activity  to  the  scene  which  is  only  occa- 
sionally marred  by  the  appearance  of  a  cobra, 
anaconda,  crocodile,  or  lizard. 

MANAOS,    THE    RUBBER    CENTER. 

After  two  delightful  nights  and  two  days  of 
languid  siesta  upon  the  broad  decks  of  our 
steamer,  we  tie  up  at  the  wharf  used  by  the 
Para  Company  at  Manaos,  just  as  the  sun  rises 
over  the  gilded  spire  of  the  cathedral,  bathing 
this  picturesque  half  Spanish,  half  Portuguese 
city  in  a  flood  of  light.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  city  of  60,000  people  is  the  ship- 
ment of  rubber,  just  as  the  shipment  of  tobacco 
is  the  prominent  feature  of  Havana.  All  the 
exporting  section  of  the  city  is  occupied  by 
packing  houses,  where  the  rubber  is  boxed  for 
shipment.  The  well-paved  streets  aire  given 
over  to  stores  of  varied  merchandise  collected 
from  the  marts  of  the  world.  Electric  cars, 
arc  lights,  telephones,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
home  abound  under  most  intelligent  manage- 
ment. The  streets  are  wide,  and  lined  with 
tropical  trees,  and,  with  their  little  tables  for 
refreshment,  they  remind  one  somewhat  of  Paris. 

In  this  city,  in  magnificent  style,  live  the 
owners  of  many  of  the  rubber  properties  in  the 
Amazonas,  and  officials  representing  companies 
that  have  capitals  of  millions,  who  manage  their 
rubber  enterprises  after  modern  business  meth- 
ods. Here  also  reside  merchants  who  have  grown 
rich  in  the  handling  of  the  commodities  and 
merchandise  used  by  the  »*  men  in  the  woods." 
Since  the  almost  complete  and  ruthless  devasta- 
tion of  the  rubber  forests  below  Manaos  the 
traders  have  moved  from  Para,  and  created  in 
Manaos  to-day  the  rubber  center  of  the  world. 
From  other  parts,  last  year,  was  shipped  fifty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  the  crude  product. 

The  social  life  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
castes,  or  classes, — the  high,  middle,  and  low 
class,  from  the  two  lower  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  rise  after  once  being  established.  Thea- 
ters, churches,  beiautiful  drives,  and  yachting  on 
river,  together  with  varied  social  functions,  af- 
ford ample  amusement  and  relaxation  in  this 
languid  environment.  From  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
the  stores  are  closed,  the  streets  being  practically 
deserted  during  these  hours  of  siesta. 

UP    THE    RIO    NEGRO. 

Taking  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Para 
Rubber  Plantation  Company  at  9:30  p.m.,  we 
leave  the  glittering  lights  of  the  city  Behind, 
sail  out  on  the  Amazon,  and  so  on  into  the  Rio 
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Negro,  where  the  banks  are  closer  together,  the 
overhanging  trees  occasionally  almost  shutting 
out  the  moonlight  entirely.  From  this  point  the 
scenery  is  too  wildly  interesting  and  tropical  for 
description, — ^most  beautiful,  enchanting. 

THE    RIO    CASIQUIARE. 

Arriving  at  San  Carlos,  the  head  trading  sta- 
station  of  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Com- 
pany, a  town  mainly  controlled  by  this  great 
company,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Casi- 
■quiare,  where  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Negro,  we 
find  a  typical  jungle  trading  station, — the  streets 
irregular,  the  houses  built  mainly  of  bamboo, 
thatched  and  walled  with  palm  leaves.  We  are 
royally  entertained  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Rose,  the 
general  manager  for  the  company,  and  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  just  upon  a  bed  of  matting  and 
cocoa  silk.  Early  in  the  morning  we  take  the 
launch  for  a  trip  up  the  Rio  Casiquiare,  a  wind- 
ing river  running  for  175  miles  through  an 
open  jungle  of  tropical  trees  :  all  the  valuable 
woods  seen  on  the  Amazon  and  more,  acres  and 
miles  of  them,  for  the  company  owns  1,000,000 
acres,  or  1,400  square  miles,  of  territory  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  Casiquiare  River, 
from  the  Rio  Orinoco  to  the  Rio  Negro,  passing 
tlie  mouths  of  thirty -six  creeks  which  drain 
the  country  into  this  river.  The  most  notice- 
able tree  in  this  jungle,  however,  is  the  thick, 
^ark  green  leaved  rubber,  whose  rich  foliage  is 
seen  on  every  hand,  and  we  are  told  that  a  care- 
ful cruising  of  the  property  has  figured  six  trees 
to  the  acre,  or  6,000,000  rubber  trees  over  fif- 
teen years  old,  besides  countless  numbers  of 
younger  plants  rapidly  growing  to  maturity.  The 
tree  grows  in  families,  somewhat  like  the  famed 
banyan  tree ;  the  roots  of  the  parent  trunk 
sprout  and  grow  independent  trunks,  while  the 
branches  send  creepers  downward  to,  in  turn, 
take  root.  Station  No.  3,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Danano  Creek,  is  reached  about  noontime, 
and  after  a  lunch  of  tinned  delicacies  and  native 
wine,  made  from  a  species  of  the  palm,  we  take 
to  the  *' tracks,"  as  the  paths  or  routes  followed 
by  the  sap  gatherers  on  their  daily  rounds, — 
carefully  mapped  out  for  them  by  the  foreman 
of  the  station  each  season, — are  called.  These 
tracks  oftentimes  extend  to  the  confines  of  the 
company's  property,  five  miles  on  one  side  and 
three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  through- 
out its  entire  length. 


IN   THE    *' TRACKS. 
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The  natives  of  this  tract  are  Indians, — peace- 
able, quiet,  and  semi-industrious,  docile,  and 
capable  of  being  easily  managed  by  one  under- 
standing their  temperament.     They  are  formed 


into  squads  of  twenty  to  fifty  men  and  women, 
each  bearing  six  to  ten  metal  bowls  holding 
about  a  pint,  and  a  ''  carrina,"  or  earthen  jug,  of 
a  capacity  of  perhaps  two  gallons.  The  overseer 
marches  his  band  into  one  of  the  "tracks,"  drop- 
ping a  gatherer  here  and  there,  with  instructions 
to  take  from  five  to  ten  bowls  of  milk  from  such 
a  tree.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  science  that  if  a 
rubber  tree  is  not  abused  it  will  produce  milk  in 
abundance  for  thirty  or  forty  years, — all  the 
trees  of  this  company  are  scrupulously  cared  for. 
With  a  machete  having  a  blade  about  two  inches 
wide,  a  small  gash  is  made  through  the  outer 
bark,  beneath  which  is  pinned  a  bowl,  into  which 
the  clear,  milky  sap  soon  begins  to  drip.  This 
process  is  continued  until  all  the  bowls  are  in 
commission.  Lighting  a  cigarette,  the  native 
then  sits  or  lies  in  a  soft  spot  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  commences  the  collection  of  his  day's 
output  by  going  from  tree  to  tree,  emptying  his 
little  bowls  into  his  carrina,  and  when  all  are  at- 
tended to  the  march  for  home  is  begun,  being  join- 
ed on  the  way  by  his  companions  of  the  morning. 
The  contents  of  the  carrina  is  then  emptied  into 
a  sort  of  vat,  and  soon  the  cream  rises  to  the  top 
like  cream  on  milk,  forming  a  thick  grayish- 
white  scum.  A  fire  is  built  beside  the  vat ;  on 
a  paddle  is  collected  a  little  of  the  cream,  which 
is  held  over  the  fire  and  turned  over  and  over 
constantly  until  the  moisture  evaporates  and  the 
mass  hardens,  when  the  process  is  repeated  until 
a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  small  ham  is  formed, 
weighing  perhaps  20  pounds.  This  is  known  to 
commerce  as  a  "ham,"  and  in  such  shape, 
cured  in  this  manner,  free  from  sticks,  stones, 
and  other  foreign  matter,  it  is  ready  for  the 
weigher,  who  credits  up  its  weight  to  the 
gatherer  or  immediately  pays  for  it ; — so  many 
yards  of  bright  calico,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  maize, 
so  many  beads,  small  mirrors,  other  showy  trink- 
ets or  tobacco,  which  comprise  the  only  medium 
of  barter  in  this  primitive  paradise.  The  cost 
of  rubber  to  the  company  is  figured  at  about 
35  cents  per  pound  packed  for  shipment,  and 
sells  in  New  York  for  88  cents  per  pound. 

AN   ELASTIC    SOLUTION. 

This  vast  tract  of  the  most  valuable  rubber- 
producing  land  in  the  world  has  been  bought 
and  is  owned  and  held  in  fee  simple,  without 
bond  or  debt,  by  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation 
iCompany,  a  United  States  corporation.  They 
have  organized  and  are  operating  the  property 
on  the  lines  adopted  and  carried  out,  through 
long  years  of  successful  effort,  by  the  well-known 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  gathering  of  furs, 
and  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  founder  of  the 
Astor  fortune. 
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A  head  station  has  been  established  at  San 
Carlos,  commanding  the  mouth  of  their  river,  so 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  goods  to  be  taken 
in  or  rubber  smuggled  out  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  factor  in  charge.  Up  the  river,  at 
convenient  points,  are  located  other  stations, 
each  under  a  competent  manager  or  overseer, 
where  are  carried  all  the  merchandise  used  or 
needed  by  the  hunters,  and  w^here  is  collected 
the  result  of  their  labors,  to  be  stored  until 
called  for  by  one  of  the  company's  steamers,  for 
shipment  to  the  main  packing  station.  This  is,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  enter- 
prises, giving  promise  of  large  returns  upon  the 
money  expended,  with  great  possibilities  for 
future  developments  along  the  most  diversified 
lines  ;  but  were  rubber  alone  the  only  source  of 
income,  the  profits  would  be  enormous. 

As  already  stated,  the  company  owns  about 
6,000,000  wild  trees, — not  a  nursery  for  trans- 
planted stock,  which  has  never  proved  a  success. 
Each  tree  produces  about  5  pounds  of  rubber, 
which  would  make  for  the  entire  property 
30,000,000  pounds  a  year, — all  of  which  facts 
convey  some  idea  of  the  future  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  rubber,  and  especially  so  when  that 
interest  comes  through  a  company  whose  plans 
are  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  great  com- 
panies above  mentioned. 

For  markets,  even  if  the  demand  of  American 
manufacturers  should  be  entirely  supplied  at  a 
given  time,  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  would 
at  once  outbid  each  other  to  secure  the  raw 
material.  And  as  for  the  profits  on  rubber  made 
through  European  channels,  there  is  no  better- 
known  instance  of  a  fortune  made  than  that  ac- 
cumulated by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  through 
his  ownership  of  rubber  forests  in  his  Congo 
region  in  Africa. 

With  the  foregoing  outline  of  what  the  rub- 
ber industry  is,  and  what  relation  the  Para  Rub- 
ber Plantation  Company  bears  to  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  inform 
the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  that  a 


fortune  has  been  spent  in  preliminary  operations 
by  the  company.  This  money  has  been  expended 
acquiring  the  property  and  in  the  establishment 
of  camps  and  trading  posts,  and  it  is  now  the 
purpose  of  the  company  to  sell  a  limited  amount 
of  its  treasury  stock  for  further  exploitation. 

The  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Company  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000,  divided  into 
500,000  shares  of  common  stock,  of  a  value  of 
$10  per  share.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  stock, 
and  no  bond  issue  ;  the  oflBcers  are  all  well- 
known  financiers  and  men  of  affairs,  who  have 
made  a  signal  success  in  their  own  enterprises, 
outside  of  which  their  names  have  rarely  ap- 
peared, which  guarantees  honorable,  energetic 
management,  and  a  financial  interest  with  this 
class  of  men  affords  an  opportunity  seldom  of- 
fered the  public. 

The  stock  will  be  sold  at  its  par  value  of 
$10.00  a  share,  and  there  are  no  bonds  or  pre- 
ferred stock.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company  feel  that  they  are  very  con- 
servative in  assuring  investors  that  present  pros- 
pects warrant  their  looking  forward  to  a  divi- 
dend of  6  per  cent,  from  the  first  year's  earnings, 
and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  natural 
and  available  resources  of  the  company  are  such 
that  this  dividend  will  be  immediately  and 
largely  increased. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  that  the  above  calcu- 
lation of  a  6-per-cent.  dividend  is  based  on  the 
employment  of  but  2,000  laborers,  and  this  com- 
pany owns  sufficient  territory  to.  give  employ- 
ment to  the  40,000  who  are  available.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more.  The  great  immediate 
and  prospective  value  of  the  stock  is  apparent 
at  a  glance. 

For  further  particulars  and  illustrated  book- 
let, giving  full  information  relative  to  the  com- 
pany, call  on  or  address  Para  Rubber  Plantation 
Company,  Department  C,  52  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Canadian  office,  64  Canadian  Life, 
Montreal. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


A  Great 


In  the  death,  last  month,  of  the 
ciiizenHind  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  this  country 
•Exemplar.     |^g^  ^^^  ^^  ^g  greatest  citizens,  and 

in  the  truest  sense  of  tlie  word  one  of  its  most 
profound  statesmen.  His  career  should  inspire 
all  our  young  men, — especially  those  of  th 
South.  Dr.  Curry  was  almost  seventy-eight 
vears  old.  He  had  been  earnest  and  active  in 
public  affairs, — always  and  everywhere  a  natural 
leader  and  a  man  of  mark, — since  he  entered  the 
Alabama  Legislature  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  in 
1847,  having  served  in  the  Mexican  War  the 
year  before.  He  had  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  at  eighteen,  and  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  at  twenty.  While  a  mere 
boy,  he  had  joined  Col.  Jack  Hayes'  famous 
"  Texas  Rangers,"  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  and  received  a  grant  of  land 
from  Congress  for  his  services.  After  ten  years 
of  activity  and  prominence  in  the  State  affairs 
of  Alabama,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  and  served  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  went  with  his  State 
into  the  secession  movQirient.  He  passed,  in 
1861  without  interval  of  time,  from  membership 
in  the  Federal  Congress  to  prominence  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  Congress  until  its  dissolution  in 
1865.  He  served  with  Toombs  and  other  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  South  upon  the  committee 
which  drafted  that  interesting  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, superior  and  even  monumental  document, 
the  written  constitution  of  the  Confederacy. 
Meanwhile,  he  managed  to  unite  civilian  service 
as  a  Confederate  Congressman  with  no  small 
amount  of  military  service  at  the  front,  and  was 
an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
and,  later,  on  that  of  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  while 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war  he  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Alabama  cavalry.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  Confederate  Congress  to  write  the  last  ad- 
dress and  appeal  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia.   Such  was  his  record,  to  the  age  of  forty. 


Like  his  great  leader  Robert  E.  Lee, 
^Educatlonf  I>r.  Curry  accepted  the  results  of  the 

war  immediately  and  in  good  faith. 
And,  also,  like  General  Lee,  he  entered  at  once 
upon  an  educational  career, — holding  the  view 
that  along  with  material  and  political  reorgani- 
zation there  was  great  work  to  be  done  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Southern  States  and  in  the  training  of  a  new 
generation  to  -set  its  face  hopefully  toward  the 
bright  possibilities  of  the  future.  It  was  not 
given  to  General  Lee  to  remain  very  long  at  his 
last  post  of  service.  Lee  took  the  presidency  of 
Washington  University  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in 
1865,  and  died  in  1870.  Dr.  Curry  took  the 
presidency  of  Howard  College,  Alabama,  in  1865, 
and  after  three  years  went  to  Richmond  College, 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  in  active  work  until 
1881,  when  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  and  entered  upon  a  larger  ministry 
of  educational  service  for  the  entire  South  which 
did  not  cease  until  his  death  last  month  p,nd 
which  will  be  the  basis  of  his  most  enduring 
fame.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  became  President 
in  1885,  he  sought  to  identify  some  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  the  South  with  his  administra- 
tion, and  he  offered  Dr.  Curry  the  post  of  United 
States  minister  to  Spain.  The  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  lent  Dr.  Curry  to  the  government 
service  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  well-earned  furlough, — coming  as  it  did 
after  forty  years  of  continuous  activity  in  South- 
ern affairs,  from  the  accession  of  James  K.  Polk 
to  the  accession  of  Grover  Cleveland, — ^he  re- 
turned to  his  apostolate  of  Southern  education, 
and  gave  to  it  with  unflagging  zeal  and  energy 
the  closing  fifteen  years  of  his  long  life. 

r-  41.     X  *L  Through  his  statesman -like  adminis- 

Father  of  the  ^      .<  »     -,      -r^i      -i      -i-^        -,  ■,      -,      i 

New  Educa-  tratiou  of  the  Peabody  Fund  he  had 

tionai  South,  fostered  the  establishment  and  growth 

of  normal  schools  throughout  the  South  for  the 

training  of  teachers,  and  had  been  able  by  judi- 
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cious  aid  at  opportune  moments  to  promote  the 
establishment  in  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
of  modern  graded  scliools  supported  by  local 
taxation.  When,  subsequently,  the  Slater  Fund 
for  the  promotion  of  negro  education  was  created, 
Dr.  Currv  was  made  one  of  its  trustees  and  chair- 
man  of  its  education  committee  ;  so  that,  from 
1890  until  the  present  year,  he  administered  that 
important  fund  in  addition  to  his  work  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  for  tlie  Peabody  trustees.  As 
representative  of  the  Slater  Fund  he  had  prompt- 
ly recognized  the  tremendous  value  of  the  work 
General  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Frissell  were  doing 
at  Hampton,  and  that  Booker  T.  Washington 
had  entered  upon  at  Tuskegee, — these  being  only 
two  instances  of  the  many  good  schools  for 
negroes  that  lie  had  investigated  and  had  been 
enabled  to  assist.  When  the  new  movement 
now  carried  on  under  direction  of  the  Southern 
Education  Board  was  launched,  Dr.  Curry  waft 
its  most  eloquent  exponent,  and  was  appointed 
its  field  director.  The  object  of  this  movement 
was  to  awaken  the  South  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  common  schools  and  pro- 
vidingj  especially  in  the  country  districts,  for  the 
better  education  of  the  children  of  both  races. 
It  was  essentially  a  Southern  movement,  under 
the  leadership  of  Southern  men,  though  with  the 
harmonious  cooperation  of  many  people  in  the 
North.  Closely  associated  with  this  movement 
was  the  latest  one  of  all,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  has  been  at 
work  for  the  past  year,  and  which  was  a  month 
ago  incorporated  at  Washington  by  virtue  of  a 
special  act  of  Congress.  Dr.  Curry  was  also  an 
honored  member  of  this  General  Board,  which 
is  fostering  educational  progress  in  the  South  by 
giving  some  money,  as  well  as  much  advice  and 
encouragement,  to  the  aid  of  various  local  move- 
ments for  better-prepared  teachers  and  a  better 
kind  of  schools.  To  these  causes  Dr.  Curry  gave 
unstinted  zeal  and  devotion. 

AH  rm  I  ^^'  ^^^rry  had  probably  a  wider  ac- 
of  Sections  quaintance  and  a  greater  personal 
and  Races,  influence  than  any  other  man  through- 
out the  entire  South.  He  had  rare  gifts  of  elo- 
quence, a  broad  love  of  humanity,  an  unwavering 
faith  in  God  and  country,  and  a  patriotism  as 
fervent  as  any  man  could  possibly  possess.  Dr. 
Curry  was,  moreover,  a  great  harmonizer.  He 
rose  above  all  sectional  feeling,  and  never  ceased 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  good  under- 
standing between  the  North  and  the  South.  He 
appreciated  thoroughly  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  Southern  race  problem,  but  never  ceased 
to  work  to  make  those  difficulties  less  and  to 
promote  the  truest  interests  in  both  races.    Hav- 


ing enjoyed  peculiarly  agreeable  relations  with 
the  government  and  reigning  dynasty  of  Spain 
when  minister  at  Madrid,  he  was  the  man  best 
fitted  to  be  sent  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  coronation  of  the  young  Spanish  king. 
The  mission  was  a  delicate  one,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  we 
had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleets  and  stripped 
Spain  of  all  that  was  left  of  her  island  empire  in 
two  hemispheres.  President  Roosevelt,  who  ap- 
•  predated  the  greatness  of  Dr.  Curry's  public 
services,  expressed  the  keenest  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  appointing  him  as  our  special 
ambassador  on  occasion  of  the  brilliant  functions 
at  Madrid,  and  the  selection  was  well  justified. 
Dr.  Curry  was  treated  with  greater  deference 
and  kindliness  than  any  other  of  the  envoys  who 
represented  the  sovereigns,  courts,  and  govern- 
ments of  the  nations  ;  and  thus  his  brief  cere- 
monial mission  to  Madrid  was  of  appreciable 
value  in  helping  to  restore  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween the  American  and  Spanish  peoples. 

A  Ment  r  "^^^^^^  ^^^  hardly  another  man  in  the 
on  Southern  Country  surviving  to  the  present  day 
Questions.  ^^^  j^^^  g^  j^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  interest- 
ing reminiscences  as  Dr.  Curry.  He  has  written 
upon  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  we  could  wish  that  he  had  given  us  an 
elaborate  personal  narrative  of  men  and  times  in 
the  South  from  1845  to  1865.  But  Dr.  Curry 
'  never  laid  aside  the  harness  of  incessant  contem- 
porary labor  long  enough  to  devote  himself  to 
the  leisurely  writing  of  reminiscences.  He  lived 
much  more  in  the  present  and  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  To  the  very  end,  he  was  younger  in 
spirit  than  many  a  man  of  only  half  his  years. 
We  can  none  of  us  be  experts  in  many  fields  of 
knowledge,  or  wise  at  first-hand  kbout  many 
matters  of  public  concern.  We  should  be  willing, 
therefore,  to  repose  faith  in  others  and  to  select 
and  follow  safe  leaders.  There  were  some  of  us 
in  the  North  who  had  found  out  long  ago  that 
we  could  not  be  altogether  wise  at  first-hand 
about  current  Southern  problems  of  politics,  in- 
dustry, education,  race,  and  society.  And,  this 
being  the  case,  we  had  learned  to  accept  with 
good  conscience  and  without  misgiving  the 
views  of  certain  people  who  had  won  the  right 
to  speak  as  experts  and  with  first-hand  authority. 
The  foremost  of  these  men,  upon  the  whole,  was 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  There  are,  indeed,  men  in 
Boston  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  race 
problems  of  the  South  and  whose  motives  are 
sincere  and  altruistic  ;  but  none  of  them  under- 
stand the  situation  half  as  well  as  did  Dr.  Curry. 
Fortunate,  therefore,  were  those  who  were  willing 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  so  great  and  so  wise  a  man. 
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It  was  Dr.  Curry's  good  fortune  and  ginia,  tlie  Hon.  A.  J.  Montague,  and  that  effeC' 

Bac^iori.    S''^t  joy  to  live  long  enough  to  see  live  and  virile  public  character,  the  Hon.  Charles 

younger  men  come  forward  in  the  Aycock,  now  Governor  of  Noi'th  Carolina.    An- 

Soath  as  true  educational  leaders,  some  of  them  other  is  the  new  Governor  of  Tennessee,  the 

in  politics,  some  in  teaching  work  or  school  ad-  Hon.  James  B.  Frazier  ;  and  various  others  could 

ministration,  and  some  in  other  callings.     Such  be  named  in  the  Southern  States — governors, 

men  in  politics  are  typified  by  the  present  bril-  state  superintendents  of  education,  and  others 

liant,  eloquent,  and  courageous  Governor  of  ^'ir-  in  official  life — working  for  educational  reform 
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&s  for  the  universitieB,  fourteen  of  them  offered 
him  their  presidencies  with  flattering  induce- 
ments. He  had  lived  to  see  wonderful  progress, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  believe  in  the  future. 


CiHifiUenei  ami 


(An  eloquent  advocate  of  education.) 

and  progresB,  not  merely  with  zeal,  but  also  with 
remarkable  intelligence  and  effii-iency.  Among 
professional  educators,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
South  can  now  present  a  galaxy  of  names  of 
men  qualified  in  every  way.  They  are  as  broad 
as  the  continent  in  their  patriotism.  They  are 
absolutely  conscientious  in  their  sense  of  duty 
toward  the  children  of  the  inferior  race.  Witli 
their  political  associates  of  the  type  of  nnen  al- 
I'eady  named,  tbey  are  as  fit  for  high  leadership 
as  were  tlie  great  men  that  the  South  gave  us  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republic. 

a  ,1,  f  When  Dr.  Curry  entered  on  bis 
Concntt  great  educational  crusade  as  agent  of 
Pragresi.  j[|g  Peabodv  Fund  there  was  no  pub- 
lic-school system  at  all  in  any  State  of  the  South. 
He  lived  to  see  a  public-school  system  established 
in  every  State.  When  be  began,  there  was  not 
a  legislature  in  favor  of  free  schools,  nor  a 
college  or  university  willing  to  cooperate.  He 
addressed  the  legislatures  and  urged  ecbool 
taxes  and  appropriations.  He  opposed  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  in  tbeir  conservative  posi- 
tion. He  saw  the  legislatures  one  by  one  yield 
to  his  arguments  ;  and  in  due  time  the  colleges 
and  universities  became  not  only  reconciled  to 
free  public  schools,  but  began  one  after  another 
to  establish  departments  for  the  training  of 
public-school  teiichers.  The  lejiislatures  would 
have  given  him  almost  any  political  honors  ;  and 


J  As  almost  the  last  of  the  grand  old 
who  belonged  equally  to  the 
wateiiworis.  fQfjjjg^  and  the  latter  times,  Dr. 
Curry  was  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  as  he 
looked  about  him,  noted  the  advancement  that 
the  South  had  made  since  the  war,  and,  further, 
noted  the  present  tendencies.  Now.  it  happens 
that  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  full  of  a  fresh 
discussion  of  race  problems  and  tendencies  in 
tbe  South,  and  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of 
pessimistic  and  unpleasant  speaking  and  writing. 
We  prefer  to  believe  that  much  that  has  been 
said  on  both  sides  is  due  to  misunderstanding, 
and  does  not  represent  actual  conditions  in  true 
perspeetive.  Dr,  Curry's  Judgment  was  far  too 
solid  to  be  afiected  by  temporary  fluctuations 
of  sentiment.  He  knew  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
both  races  in  the  South  bad  made  marvelous 
progress  since  the  war.  He  knew  that  in  spite 
of  various  difficulties  and  so-called  "problems," 
the  present  status  of  the  South  is  much  tbe  best 
that  the  section  has  ever  known.  He  saw  that 
the  continued  superiority  of  the  white  race  had 
merely  to  depend  upon  its  taking  due  pains  to 
be  sure  that  it  could  truly  meet  every  test  by 
which  superiority  should  be  measured.  He 
knew  that  the  growth  of  the  white  race  of  the 
South  in  prosperity,  intelligence,  and  character 
must  inevitably  benefit  the  negro  race  ;  while, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  be  saw  clearly  that  the  im- 
provement of  tbe  negio  as  a  man  and  a  worker 
was  of  unqualified  advantage  to  the  other  race 
and  to  the  whole  South.  In  short,  he  proclaimed 
to  the  very  last  the  gospel  of  mutual  confidence 
and  of  unclouded  hopefulness. 

All  that  precedes  has  been  said,  not 
Vonhani  merely  to  eulogize  a  great  leader  who 
^'"'"-  has  finished  his  work  and  gone  to  his 
reward,  although  tiiat,  too,  were  well  worth  the 
doing  for  its  own  sake.  It  has  been  said  here 
and  now  because  Dr.  Curry's  career  and  bis 
well-known  views  convey  a  lesson  of  peculiar 
timeliness  to  the  people  of  all  sections  of  this 
country.  Dr.  (,'urry  stood  for  two  things  :  first, 
for  tbe  complete  acceptance  of  national  unity  ; 
and,  second,  for  hard,  steady,  and  effective  work 
to  make  his  own  part  ot  the  country  worth  living 
in  for  all  its  people.  The  concrete  lesson  for  the 
North  just  at  this  moment  is  that  the  South  can 
and  must  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
leaders.  In  most  of  the  Soutliern  States,  new 
laws  exclude  nearly  all   tbe  negroes  from  the 
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elective  franchise  on  the  ground  either  of  illit- 
eracy or  of  non-payment  of  pol!  taxes.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  white  men  are  also  ex- 
cluded under  the  eame  laws.  On  their  face, 
those  laws  do  not,  except  in  Borne  temporary 
provisions,  discriminate  as  to  race.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tests  there  is  doubtless  danger 
that  competent  negroes  here  and  there  may  be 
excluded.  The  main  situation,  however,  which 
some  of  the  Northern  newspapers  rail  at  as  ■■  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  negro  race,"  is,  legally 
and  on  its  face,  nothing  different  from  that 
which  exists  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
illiterate  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote.  In  no  part  of  the  South  are 
franchise  conditions  half  as  bad  as  they  are  in 
the  Northern  Republican  city  of  Philadelpbia. 


Hoptfal  p<,t\- ; 


_  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Southern 
States  are  proposing  to  do  their  l>est 
**B'o-  jn  good  faith,  as  we  know  that  some 
of  them  are,  to  provide  free  schools  for  negro 
children  as  well  as  for  white  children,  and  if 
negroes,  as  well  as  whites,  have  a  fair  chance  to 
earn  money  and  save  it,  to  buy  and  hold  property, 
and  to  take  part  freely  in  the  industrial  and 
economic  life,  then  it  ought  to  he  plain  that  the 
negro's  future  is  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  his 
return  to  the  polls  and  to  ofBce-holding  can 
safely  be  left  to  time.  At  this  very  moment,  in 
spite  of  the  alarm  expressed  in  certain  North- 
ern newspapers,  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
Southern  negro  are  the  most  promising  and 
hopeful  of  any  that  he  has  ever  known.  When 
Secretary  Root  in  his  speech  before  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  last  month  remarked 
that  negro  suffrage  in    the  South   had  been  a 


From  the  BriioWim  Eivslt  INew  Voi 


(Presideat  or  the  Normiil  School  tX  Urecnsboro.  N.  C.  and 
nnw  the  South'H  moiit  indefatigable  anil  eloquent  worker 
for  popular  edurntion.) 

failure,  he  was  not  necessarily  passing  adverse 
criticism  upon  either  race.  He  was  merely  re- 
citing a  fact  in  the  history  of  our  own  times, 
than  which  no  other  fact  could  well  be  more 
obvious.  But  with  a  now  and  careful  start  on 
the  basis  of  education,  property,  and  good  citizen^ 
ship,  there  is  no  reason  why  negro  suffrage 
should  not  gradually  come  to  fje  successful  and 
usi;ful  from  the  standpoint  of  both  races.  This 
one  thing  ought  to  be  plain  :  if  negro  suffrage  is 
not,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  good  of  the  white 
citizens  of  the  South,  it  can  never  be  good  for 
the  negroes  themselves.  In  other  words,  the 
political  privileges  of  citizenship,  if  exercised 
wisely,  must  bo  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity; while  if  exercised  unwisely,  they  cannot 
be  for  the  good  of  any  element  whatsoever. 
Anybody  in  the  North  whose  mind  is  disturbed 
by  the  Southern  conditions,  and  who  would  like 
to  help  make  them  better,  could  be  sure  of  aid- 
ing both  races  and  receiving  the  thanks  of  both 
by  contributing  to  the  funds  for  current  use  at 
the  disposal  of  such  a  body  as  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board. 

AWordtB     M'^^'^while,  if  certain  people  in  the 

i*»jr»_      North  have  been  unwise  in  their  atti- 

Uatteri.     ^^^^^  ^^  distrust  toward  the  South, 

there  are  also  lessons  that  both  races  in  the  South 
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should  take  deeply  to  heart.  The  "best  negroes 
of  the  South,  for  example,  should  ally  them- 
selves much  more  closely  than  heretofore  with 
their  best  and  wisest  white  neighbors.  The  in- 
telligent negroes,  moreover,  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  suppress  the  professional  negro 
agitators,  whose  voices  have  been  too  much  heard 
in  the  past  month.  Furthermore,  the  best  ne- 
groes should  also  make  it  clear  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  a  futile  bill  as  Senator  Hanna 
introduced  at  Washington  last  month  to  pro- 
vide pensions  for  all  surviving  ex -slaves.  Finally, 
wise  negroes  should  see  that  office-holding  just' 
now  in  the  South  does  the  race  no  good,  and 
should  adopt  as  their  motto,  "  Less  politics,  niore 
education  and  prosperity." 

H,„,  ^,  The  best  white  men  of  the  South,  on 
(0  whif  the  other  hand,  should  form  a  society 
'■'"""■  for  the  suppression  of  false  and  im- 
proper statements  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  South  has  never  had  a  bet- 
ter friend  in  the  White  House  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  South  has  most  criticised  the 
President  for  a  matter  the  facts  of  which  it  never 
understood.  The  White  House  at  present  is  a  very 
busy  place  ;  its  occupant  works  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  at  night.  Many  a  man  breaks  bread 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  day  whose  sole  errand 


il-Herald  (Chiengo). 


is  business,  and  who  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pects that  he  is  there  out  of  social  considera- 
tion. We  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Booker 
Washington,  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Alabama  one  day  last  year,  broke  journey  at 
Washington  in  order  to  urge  upon  the  President 
the  advisability  of  appointing  white  Democrats 
of  the  best  class  to  federal  offices  in  the  South, 
and  to  assure  the  President  that  the  best  negroes 
would  not  oppose  such  a  policy.  It  may  be  that 
the  President  detained  this  influential  negro  at 
the  luncheon  hour  to  continue  the  political  talk. 
It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  food  and  drink 
were  offered  to  the  hard-working  and  unselfish 
man  who  was  there  giving  his  time  with  no 
thought  of  his  own  social,  or  political,  or  per- 
sonal advantage.  It  is  a  subject  that  wise 
men  of  the  South  will  see  the  good  sense  of 
dropping  altogether. 

There  are  a  few  negro  officials  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  Mr. 
incinent.  Cleveland's  two  t«rms,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  send  out  thousands  of  cards  of  invitation  to 
certain  routine.  oflScial  White  House  receptions. 
Negro  officials  who  thus  received  cards  attended 
receptions  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  time  ;  and  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  escluding  them  by  the 
clerks  who  continued  to  make  out  the  lists  un- 
der Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  These 
are  not  matters  with  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  personal  capacity  has  any- 
thing at  all  to  do.  He  is  far  too  busy  with 
weighty  affairs  of  state.  Even  so  much  as  to 
allude  to  the  fact  that  there  were  numerous  at- 
tacks made  upon  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
South  last  month  because  some  of  these  recep- 
tion cards  were  said  to  have  been  used  by  negro 
officials  at  one  of  the  White  House  "  crushes  " 
seems  a  thing  to  be  apologized  for.  The  South 
has  liad  so  much  to  bear  in  the  past  forty  years 
that  we  must  not  blame  it  for  taking  a  lot  of 
things  with  intense  seriousness  ;  but  we  must 
also  beg  it  at  times  to  fall  back  for  relief  upon 
its  own  delicious  sense  of  humor.  If  there  is 
in  the  whole  North  any  man  with  whom  it  ought 
to  get  on  without  misunderstanding,  that  man 
is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  knows  full  weir  that 
the  South  will  work  out,  its  own  destiny  under 
its  own  leadership.  Even  to  try  to  defend  him 
against  the  Southern  charge  of  appointing  ne- 
groes to  office  is  only  to  expose  more  ruthlessly 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  President  since  the 
Civil  War  who  has  not  been  making  bucR  ap- 
pointments. The  Crum  case  was  conspicuous 
because  of  its  being  the  exception  that  illustrated 
the  rule.  The  office-jobbing  Republican  politi- 
cians of  the  South  might  well  have  been  expect- 
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ed  to  criticiBe  President  Roosevelt ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  more  Southern  Democrats  could 
have  expected  of  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House.  Even  poor  Crum  seems  destined  to  misa 
confirmation  in  the  Senate  ;  and  if  it  thus  turned 
out  that  his  appointment  should  fail,  President 
Roosevelt  would  be  left  with  the  record  of  exact- 
ly two  negroes  put  in  office  in  the  entire  South. 
The  Indianola  case  was  not  a  matter  of  appoint- 
ment, but  of  allowing  a  McKinley  appointee  of 
faithful  service  to  fill  iuf  the  brief  interval  of 
an  unexpired  term. 

■■Siaitiioad"  "^''^^  *''"'^  "^^  ^^^  Senate  through  the 
omf  obatruc-  uonth  of  January  and  a  large  part 
«0B.  pj  February  was  affected  at  all  points 
by  tha  protracted  contest  over  the  so-called 
'■omnibus  Statehood  bill,"  this  being  the  meas- 
ure so  devised  as  to  admit  as  States  into  the 
Union,  by  a  single  vote,  the  three  Territories  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Oklaiioma.  It  came 
to  be  recognized  as  true  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  was  committed  to  the  bill.  There  was  a 
sense  in  which  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  in 
protracting  debate  and  refusing  lo  set  a  day  for 
a  vote,  were  ■■filibustering''  and  obstructing  the 


dispatch  of  business.  While,  therefore,  Senator 
Beveridge,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  together  with  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  on  that  committee  and  most  of  the 
leading  Republicans  of  the  Henate,  were  techni' 
caliy  open  to  the  charge  that  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  Senate  rules  under  which  a 
minority  may  thwart  the  will  of  a  majority,  there 
was  much  more  excuse  for  dilatory  methods  than 
is  usual  in  such  cases.  The  real  obstructionists 
were  those  who  had  framed  an  improper  bill, 
and  by  parliamentary  ingenuity  had  secured  for 
it  a  preferred  place  on  the  calendar. 

n^i ,  1^  An  omnibus  Statehood  bill  of  tliis 
Method  of  kind  is  objectionable  on  its  very  face. 
Laeiiiaiion.  fj^ij^g  experience  of  the  .country  has 
abundantly  sliown  that  there  is  no  danger  that 
any  Territory  will  be  kept  out  of  the  Union  after 
it  lias  attained  conspicuous  fitness  for  admission. 
The  danger  is  quite  the  other  way.  Nor  is  there 
good  reason  why  any  Territory  should  be  ad- 
mitted unices  its  own  independent  claims  are 
clear  enough  to  secure  for  it  so  strong  a  support 
among  fair-minded  men  that  no  mere  partisan 
argument  can  be  effective  against  it.     In  the 
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old  times,  when  the  country  was  half  slave  and 
half  free,  and  the  tension  between  North  and 
South  was  severe,  there  were  thought  to  be  rea- 
sons of  political  expediency  why  it  was  well  to 
offset  the  admission  of  a  Northern  Territory 
by  bringing  in  one  farther  to  the  Southward. 
But  there  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  any  reason 
why  in  a  matter  of  such  gravity  and  importance 
as  the  creation  of  new  States  each  proposition 
should  not  stand  upon  its  own  separate  merits. 
The  Democrats  have  for  a  good  while  made  it  a 
matter  of  party  policy  to  support  the  idea  of 
the  immediate  admission  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  It  is  not  with  them  a  question  of  facts 
or  of  arguments,  for  they  have  committed  them- 
selves on  strictly  political  grounds.  But  the  op- 
position of  Senator  Beveridge  and  other  Sen- 
ators has  not  been  based  upon  partisanship,  but 
upon  the  facts,  which  show  conclusively  that  as 
yet  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  not  attained 
a  development  which  entitles  them  to  take  rank 
with  the  States  of  the  Union. 

_.  Our  oaf  n  position  in  arguing  against 

Impartial  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New 
view.  Mexico  has,  of  course,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  politics.  It  rests  upon  the  doctrine  that 
Statehood  should  follow  rather  than  precede  a 
certain  development  of  population,  and  of  varied 
and  well-established  interests  and  institutions. 
The  opinions  expressed  in  these  pages  have  not 
been  agreeable  to  some  of  our  subscribers  and 
friends  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  for  this 
we  are  sorry.  We  should  be  delighted  to  see 
such  growth  in  those  two  Territories  as  would  in 
due  time  entitle  them  to  come  into  the  Union 
with  credit  to  themselves,  and  with  distinct  bene- 
fit to  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  that  time  has 
not  yet  come.  As  for  Oklahoma,  it  is  both  mis- 
chievous and  absurd  that  it  should  be  bound  up 
with  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  a  bill  which 
simply  represents  the  <*  log-rolling "  method  of 
accumulating  support.  The  case  of  Oklahoma, 
from  the  disinterested  point  of  view,  has  been  a 
perfectly  clear  one  all  along.  That  Territory 
will  be  entitled  to  admission  just  as  soon  as  the 
process  of  settling  tribal  affairs  in  the  Indian 
Territory  can  be  completed.  Then  the  temporary 
administrative  division  which  has  of  late  sepa- 
rated the  western  part  from  the  eastern  part  of 
what  was  formerly  the  Indian  Territory  can  be 
done  away  with.  There  are  enough  enterprising 
Americans  well  established  in  the  farming,  graz- 
ing, and  mineral  areas  lying  north  of  Texas,  south 
of  Kansas,  and  west  of  Arkansas  to  entitle  those 
areas  to  be  brought  into  the  Union  at  the  earliest 
convenient  moment,  i^'hether  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma  or  under  some  other  name. 


The  omnibus  Statehood  bill  is  an  ex- 
^'^o'vetof^'^  ample  of  the  most  objectionable  sort 

of  coalition.  It  unites  various  unre- 
lated interests, — most  of  them  strictly  private, — 
in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions which  have  no  natural  connection  with 
one  another,  and  which  couH  not  stand  success- 
fully upon  their  own  individual  deserts.  This 
is  reason  enough  why  the  omnibus  bill  should 
not  have  passed,  and  reason  enough  why,  if  it 
had  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  would  have 
merited  a  prompt  and  ringing  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified in  sending  the  measure  back  to  Congress, 
saying  that  it  did  not  come  to  him  in  such  a  form 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  his  full  constitutional 
duty,  since  it  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  separately 
upon  matters  of  peiananent  consequence  which 
ought  to  have  been  embodied  in  separate  bills. 
It  was  reported  early  in  February  that  a  com- 
promise was  to  be  arranged  by  virtue  of  which 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  would  be  admitted 
as  one  State  and  Oklahoma  would  be  admitted 
with  provisos  for  the  subsequent  incorporation 
of  what  remains  of  the  Indian  Territory.  But 
while  this  would  have  suited  Senator  Quay  very 
well,  and  would  have  been  acceptable  to  some 
other  Senators  representing  special  interests,  it 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  tlie  Terri- 
tories themselves.  Nor  did  it  please  those  Demo- 
crats who  regard  the  matter  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  politics  and  Presiden- 
tial elections. 

"Trust"  '^^®  great  anti- trust  agitation  at 
Measures  at  "Washington,  which  has  supplied  Con- 
washington.  ^^.^gg  ^^^^  -^g  principal  theme  during 

the  session  that  ends  on  March  4,  had  some  tan- 
gible, even  if  not  wholly  expected,  results.  The 
Littlefield  publicity  bill,  as  revised  with  the 
aid  of  Attorney  -  General  Knox,  was  seemingly 
shelved,  though  it  had  ^  an  easy  success  in  the 
House.  In  place  of  if  there  was  adopted  the  so- 
called  Nelson  publicity  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  bill.  Finally,  there  was 
a  brief  measure  known  as  the  Elkins  rebate  bill. 
These  two  measures  followed  an  earlier  one 
which  provided  for  more  expeditious  treatment 
in  the  courts  of  the  pending  and  prospective 
litigation  against  illegal  trusts  and  combinations. 
After  all,  these  three  measures  represent  a  very 
substantial  sum  total  of  achievement  from  the 
point  of  view  of  everybody  excepting  those  who 
take  the  more  radical  ground  that  trusts  and  great 
combinations  should  be  strenuously  assailed,  and, 
if .  possible,  crushed  and  destroyed.  The  new 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  must  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  lime  in  which  to  find  the 
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ecope  of  its  work.  Included  in  it  there  is  a  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations,  with  a  chief  called  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  at  its  head,  draw- 
ing a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  This  commis- 
sioner is  to  have  power  to  iDvestigate  all 
companies  excepting  those  that  are  within  the 
purview  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  facts  that  he  obtains  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President,  who  may  give  aa  much  or  as 
little  information  to  the  public  as  he  may  think 
best.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
bureau  of  corporations  will  at  once  accomplish 
anything  radical,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned.  It  will,  however,  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  discourage  the  further  formation  of 
a  class  of  unsound  and  dishonest  combinations 
with  which  the  country  has  to  some  extent  been 
afflicted  in  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

The  Elkins  bill,  wliich  had  gone 
UM^imftu.    smoothly  through  the  Senate,  passed 

the  House  on  February  13  by  the  re- 
markable vote  of  241  to  6.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  bill  had,  on  February  1 0,  finally  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  251  to  10,  as  amended  in 
the  conference  committee  ;  and  upon  the  follow- 
ing day  it  went  through  the  Senate  in  the  space 
of  a  minute  or  two  without  a  word  of  debate  or 
dissent.  Senator  Nelson's  so-called  publicity 
amendment  had  for  a  few  days  aroused  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest  through  the  reixirted 
attempt  of  certain  large  corporations  to  secure 
its  modification  or  defeat.  The  report  was  cur- 
rent that  the  Standard  Oil  interests  were  opposed 
to  it,  and  that  the  Steel  Corporation  interests 
were  favorable  to  it.  The  opposition  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  said  to  be  based  upon 
its  position  in  the  great  outlying  markets  of  the 
world,  where  it  has  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
Russian  petroleum  monopoly.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  under  the  Nelson  amendment 
that  the  President  should  make  public  any  in- 
formation that  would  needlessly  embarrass  any 
American  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  its  for- 
eign trade.  The  bill  simply  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  President  a  power  which  may  be  used  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  his  opinion  may  seem  to  bo 
wise.  The  Elkina  bill  is  one  to  strengthen  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  such  existing  laws 
as  are  intended  to  provide  against  discrimina- 
tion by  railroads  and  common  carriers.  It  is 
aimed  at  the  giving  and  taking  of  rebates, 
whereby  certain  shippers  obtain  advantage  over 
others.  The  measure  which  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Littlefield's  scheme  the  House  had  passed 
earlier  in  the  session  provided  against  rebate 
and  discrimination  by  the  great  industrial  cor- 
porations as  well  as  tlie  railroads  ;  but  this  doc- 


trine seems  to  have  been  too  high  for  the  Senate. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  legislation 
actually  accomplished  that  bears  at  all  upon  the 
alleged  practices  of  the  trusts  by  which  they 
"  freeze  out "  local  competition  and  dictate  to 
retailers. 


IPromineDt  In  "auti-trost"  legislation.) 


:orte(ooH' 
of    C' 


For  some  time  it  had  been  fully  un- 
derstood that  in  case  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  cabinet  portfolio 
and  Labor,  Mr.  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou  was  to  be  appointed  as  secretary.  We 
publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  an  appreciative 
sketch  of  the  career  of  the  new  member  of  the 
President's  cabinet.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  been  in 
close  and  confidential  relation  to  three  Presi- 
dents, and  has  won  the  universal  esteem  of  pub- 
lic men  of  all  parties  at  Washington.  His  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  must  make 
him  a  valuable  member  of  the  cabinet  circle,  and 
his  executive  ability  will  render  it  quite  certain 
that  his  department  wil!  be  well  organized  and 
administered.  For  the  work  of  that  bureau  of 
the  department  having  to  do  with  corporations, 
technical  and  expert  qualifications  would  natu- 
rally have  to  be  looked  for  in  the  commissioner 
at  its  head,  rather  than  in  the  cabinet  officer  in 
charge  of  a  department  that  embraces  various 
other  bureaus, — among  them  being  the  great 
labor  bureau  which  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has 
long  conducted.     It  was  announced  last  month 
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that  the  Hon.  James  R.  GarGeld,  of  Ohio,  the 
second  aon  of  President  Garfield,  would  be  in- 
vited by  the  President  to  become  commissioner 
of  corporations.  Mr.  Garfield  is  already  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, to  which  he  was  appointed  last  year.  He  is 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  fill  the  new  post. 


(To  be  head  of  Bureao  of  Corporations.) 

^^^  It  was,  Upon  the  whole,  a  very  grati- 
Ventraeia  fying  tiling  that  agreements  were  en- 
SettiemsBt.  f^f.^,^  j„to  last  month,  after  long  hag- 
gling, by  virtue  of  which  the  representatives  of 
the  allied  British,  German,  and  Italian  govern- 
ments united  with  Mr.  Howen,  representing  the 
Venezuelan  Government,  upon  a  plan  by  which  it 
became  possible  to  raise  the  oppressive  blockade 
of  the  Venezuelan  coast  and  put  all  matters  of 
dispute  into  an  orderly  process  of  settlement.  A 
long  delay  was  made  in  the  negotiations  at 
Washington  by  the  demand  of  the  aggressive 
allied  European  powers  tliat  their  money  claims 
against  Venezuela  should  have  preferred  treat- 
ment,— that  is  to  say,  that  the  equally  just  claims 
of  American,  French,  Belgian,  and  other  foreign 
creditors  in  Venezuela  be  all  laid  aside  until 
English,  German,  and  Italian  claims  were  paid 
off.  It  had  first  been  agreed  that  30  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts  at  the  two  principal  custom -houses' 


of  Venezuela, — namply,  the  one  at  La  Guayra 
and  the  one  at  Puerto  Cabello, — should  be 
devoted  to  paying  the  debts  due  to  foreign  cred- 
itors. When  this  percentage  had  been  fixed, 
the  allies  made  their .  demand  for  preferred 
treatment.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
was  no  priority  in  their  claims,  and  that  the 
French,  more  tban  any  other  government,  was 
entitled  to  consideration  through  having  already 
made  a  definite  treaty  with  Venezuela. 

^jj^  It  is  as  if  an  unfortunate  business 
Prefarrei  man,  having  fallen  heavily  into  the 
TreaiBiint.  jg|-|j  ,-,£  ^  dozen  acknowledged  cred- 
itors, had  for  a  good  while  been  discussing  the 
amounts  due,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  pay- 
ment. Whereupon  three  of  the  creditors  con- 
spire to  go  to  his  house  at  night,  break  his 
windows,  and  commit  continuous  and  alarming 
depredations.  By  virtue  of  this  violent  behavior, 
they  subseijuently  claim  that  they  have  estab- 
lished a  plain  right,  both  legal  and  ethical,  to 
have  all  their  debts  paid  before  the  other  cred- 
itors have  a  chance  at  any  of  the  debtor's  re- 
sources. It  is  a  question  perfectly  analogous  to 
this  that  is  by  agreement  to  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  tribunal.  The  real  parties  to  this  arbitra- 
tion are  not  Venezuela  and  the  three  pugnacious 
allies,  but  these  allies  And  the  other  creditors, 
among  them  being  France  and  the  United  States, 

It  is  well  to  look  the  facts  plainly  in 
^'riiomBh"'  ^^^  face,   and   to  recognize  what  is 

true  beyond  a  doubt,^namely,  that 
England  and  Germany  have  agreed  to  apply 
arbitration  to  certain  phases  of  the  ^''enezuelan 
situation  solely  through  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  power  that  lies  behind  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  a 
more  energetic  mode  of  diplomacy  at  '\\'ashing- 
ton  might  have  spared  Venezuela  the  misfortunes 
that  have  come  through  the  war  levied  upon  her 
by  Germany  and  England,  and  at  the  same  time 
saved  the  English  Government  from  the  scorn 
and  humiliation  it  has  had  to  endure  at  home  for 
its  ridiculous  joint  adventure,  besides  protecting 
American  commerce  from  the  losses  it  has  had 
to  suffer  through  the  blockade  of  Venezuelan 
ports.  Arbitration  of  the  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela could  perhaps  have  been  secured  better 
before  the  two  greatest  powers  of  Europe  levied 
war  upon  the  little  republic  than  afterward.  And 
if  arbitration  had  come  in  the  first  instance,  the 
preferential  demands  would  not  have  arisen.  But 
American  forbearance  has  cost  us  no  loss  of  pres- 
tige, and  the  outcome  has  been  regarded  in  Eu- 
rope as  another  evidence  that  the  United  States 
will  see  fair  play  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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■L  TO  Qo  ABOUND.— From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


The  negotiations  at  Washington  were 
^BewSuftt    brought  to  &B  end  by  the  signing  of 

agreements, — or  protocols,  to  use  the 
technical  title  given  to  them  by  the  diplomatists, 
— providing  for  the  settlement  of  all  phases  of 
the  quarrel  between  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Venezuela  on  the 
other.  These  protocols  really  constituted  a 
treaty  of  peace  ;  for,  both  in  theory  and  in  fact, 
the  allies  had  made  war  upon  Venezuela  for  the 
oSenee  of  being  dilatory  and  shiftless  about 
paying  debts  due  in  Europe,  some  of  these  debts 
being  of  an  exceedingly  questionable  nature. 
By  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  finally  agreed 
upon  on  February  1 3,  the  claims  of  each  country 
are  to  be  dealt  with  by  so-called  mixed  commis- 
sions,— that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  Italian 
claims,  for  example,  Venezuela  will  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet  Italian  commissioners, 
who  will  endeavor  to  audit  and  agree  upon  all 
outstanding  claims  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  citizens  of  Italy.  Where  points  of 
disagreement  arise,  decision  is  to  be  given  by  an 
umpire  to  be  named  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Mr.Bowen,  having  negotiated  the  protocols  with 
the  allies,  promptly  arranged  one  with  the  United 
States  providing  for  a  mixed  commission  to  adjust 
the  American  claims  ;  and  similar  arrangements 
were  made  with  other  claimant  governments. 


What  Bota  ^''^^'^ion  is  made  for  paying  off  the 
to  ilia  claims  thus  audited  and  adjudicated 
'"'■  by  the  agreement  that  Venezuela 
shall  set  aside  30  per  cent,  of  the  custotna 
receipts  of  its  two  principal  ports  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  due  to  various  foreign 
nations.  Precisely  in  what  order  of  preference 
these  claims  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  thus 
created  is  a  question  that  will  go  to  the  Hague 
tribunal,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  al!  three  of  the  protocols,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  United  States,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Mexico  are  permitted  to  appear  before  the  Hague 
court  as  creditors  of  Venezuela  opposing  the 
idea  that  their  claims  had  been  weakened  and 
made  inferior  to  those  of  England,  Germany, 
and  Italy  because,  forsooth,  these  three  countries 
entered  into  a  league  to  make  war  and  seize  the 
assets  of  Venezuela.  It  was  the  so-called  "inter- 
national conscience "  that  caused  the  failure  of 
the  coercion  scheme  and  brought  about  in  the 
end  a  peaceable  and  orderly  form  of  settlement 
that  could  easily  have  been  arranged  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  question  that  will  come  before 
the  Hague  tribunal  is  not  so  important  in  the 
amount  of  money  involved  as  in  its  principles. 
The  decision  of  the  court  will  establish  an  im- 
portant precedent. 
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A  very  curious  incident  marked  (,he 
OaahBmu:   ^"*'   Stages   of  tlie   negotiations  at 

Waabington.  Originally,  the  allies 
had  each  demanded  a  cash  payment  of  about 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  part  of 
Venezuela  as  preliminary  to  any  settlement  what- 
ever. This  was  finally  modified,  however,  to  a 
demand  for  £5,500  each,  or  about  twenty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  this  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton of  each  of  the  allies.  At  the  last  moment, 
the  Geraian  Government  refused  to  sustain  its 
Washington  representative  on  this  point  and 
demanded  a  cash  payment  of  $340,000.  Appar- 
ently, the  intention  at  Berlin  was  to  make  a 
complication  which'would  have  defeated  the  ne- 
gotiations, protracted  the  blockade,  and  prevent- 
ed the  reference  of  anything  at  all  to  The  Hague. 
The  result,  however,  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  Berlin  had  seemingly  expected.  The 
British  Government  liad  become  so  completely 
disgusted  with  the  alliance,  and  was  so  eager  to 
get  out  of  its  scrape  before  Parliament  should 
meet  and  call  the  ministry  to  account,  that  it 
urged  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  protocols, 
regardless  of  Germany's  altered  cash  demands. 
It  seems  to  be  commonly  agreed  that  the  British 
claims  against  Venezuela  are  far  more  valid  than 
the  German  \  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  same 
thing  is  probably  true  of  the  Italian  claims.  Yet 
the  arrangement  concluded  gave  to  Germany  a 


preliminary  cash  payment  of  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars,  while  England 
and  Italy  were  glad  to  accept  the  paltry  sum  of 
$27,500  each. 


A  Highly 
Sitli^ae^p 


Since  all  valid  claims  will  now  within 
&  reasonable  period  be  adjudicated 
and  paid  in  any  case  by  virtue  of  the 
method  we  have  already  outlined,  this  prelimi- 
nary cash  payment  represents  nothing  at  all  ex- 
cept an  arbitrary  exaction.  At  Berlin,  a  great 
victoiy  is  claimed,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
smiles  in  derision  at  England's  outcome.  Ger- 
many's position  is  commonly  regarded  as  that 
of  the  greedy,  spoiled,  quarrelsome  boy  at  the 
boarding-school  table  who  demands  the  largest 
and  hottest  potato,  and  insists  upon  being  served 
first, — his  better-bred  and  higher- spirited  com- 
rades looking  on  without  anger,  but  with  undis- 
guised contempt.  Of  the  great  powers  having 
claims  against  Venezuela,  France  and  the  United 
States  have  behaved  with  equanimity,  good  man- 
ners, and  good  sense.  They  have  kept  the  good- 
will of  the  Venezuelans  and  the  whole  world,  and 
will  in  due  time  obtain  every  penny  of  their  claims 
that  is  honestly  due.  The  three  allied  govern- 
ments, on  the  otl>er  hand,  have  used  methods 
which  have  earned  the  lasting  ill-will,  not  only 
of  Venezuela,  but  of  the  whole  of  South  Amer- 
ica, besides  winning  the  scorn  of  the  civilized 
public  opinion  of  Europe  and  North  America, 


-Froni  the  flentfd  Wow  York). 
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iltsUan  minister  M  the  United  States.) 

and  the  mercilesa  ridicule  of  all  countries.  They 
in  the  end  will  have  obtained,  meanwhile,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  all  the  other  claimant  powers, 
— namely,  a  payment  of  their  claims  as  finally 
adjudicated  by  fair  umpires, 

j^  Even  if  the  Hague  tribunal  should 
Important  allow  theallies  their  demanded  prefer- 
Ftaure.  ^nce  in  the  order  of  approach  at 
the  paymaster's  window,  this  advantage  would 
amount  to  nothing  important  in  the  pecuniary 
sense,  because  the  preferred  claims  of  the  other 
creditors  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and,  meanwhile, 
would  draw  interest  at  a  fair  rate.  "What  is  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  all  this  agreement, 
from  the  business  man's  standpoint,  haa  not  been 
sufficiently  noted  by  the  newspapers.  It  ia  the 
part  which  arranges  that  President  Roosevelt 
shall  name  the  umpires  to  settle  the  validity  of 
disputed  claims.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  demanda  made  by  the  Europeans,  particularly 
by  the  Germans,  are  speculative  and  extortionate. 
Such  claims, — German,  English,  and  Italian, — 
will  now  have  to  be  overhauled  by  an  American 
umpire,  whose  business  it  will  bo  to  see  that  they 
are  correct  before  they  pass  on  for  liquidation. 
Thus,  Venezuela  comes  out  of  the  situation  most 
fortunately.  She  haa  always  claimed,  and  with 
apparent  sincerity,  that  she  had  no  desire  or  in- 
tention to  repudiate  any  just  debts,  and  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  submit  all  claims  to 


arbitration.  The  claims  will  now  have  to  under- 
go fair  inspection,  and  the  plan  of  creating  a 
fund  for  paying  them  off  is  an  excellent  one  for 
all  concerned.  Venezuela  has,  indeed,  suffered 
grievous  wrongs  in  the  seizure  of  her  vessels, 
the  blockade  of  her  coast,  and  the  bombardment 
of  her  fort reases  ;  but,  since  these  things  are  done 
under  the  technical  sanction  of  the  laws  of  war, 
Venezuela  can  bring  no  claims.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  understood  in  this  country  that  the 
repreaentatives  at  Washington  of  the  three  allied 
governments  have  conducted  themselves  most 
admirably  throughout  the.  negotiations,  and  are 
in  no  way  to  be  held  responsible  by  American 
public  opinion  for  the  errors  and  follies  of  their 
principals  at  London,  Berlin,  and  Rome. 

The  treaty  with  Colombia  providing 
^"frMiu""   ^°^  '■^^  Panama  Canal  was  duly  signed 

on  January  22  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  acting  for  the  United  States,  and  Dr. 
Herran,  the  Cc4ombian  charg6  d'affaires,  acting 
for  hia  government.  The  protracted  discussion 
of  the  Statehood  bill  delayed  action  upon  the 
treaty  in  the  Senate,  but  it  was  certain  from  the 
very  first  that  it  would  be  ratified.  The  treaty 
occasioned  great  rejoicing  in  Paris,  and  on  the 
Panama  Isthmus.  It  meant  |40,000,000  to  the 
French  Panama  company  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Isthmus  it  meant 
everything  for  the  future  that  could  poaaibly  be 
hoped  for.  The  giving  up  of  the  Nicaragua 
route,  and  the  revival  of  the  abandoned  French 
enterprise  by  the  United  States  Government, 
with  its  unlimited  resources,  was  news  almost 
too  good  to  be  believed  at  Colon.  Besides  pay- 
ing the  French  company  $40,000,000,  our  gov- 
ernment agrees  to  pay  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
&  bonus  of  $10,000,000  and  a  regular  yearly  pay. 
ment  forever  afterward  of  4250,000.  There  ia 
created  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  a  so-called  "  zone 
of  territory"  ten  kilometers  (about  six  miles) 
wide.  The  United  States  obtains  no  govern- 
mental authority  over  this  strip,  the  treaty  ex- 
pressly confirming  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia 
over  it,  Colombia  also  remaining  in  full  control 
of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  at  either  end 
of  the  canal.  The  ordinary  judiciary  tribunals 
within  the  canal  zone  are  tc  be  those  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  Somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
our  consular  jurisdiction  in  Oriental  countries, 
the  United  States  may  establish  tribunals  for  the 
hearing  of  cases  involving  our  own  citizens  ; 
but  in  case  of  a  controversy  between  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  Colom- 
bia, the  matter  would  have  to  go  before  a  joint 
tribunal  composed  of  American  and  Colombian 
judges.    We  assume  various  sanitary  obligations. 
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Uncle  8am  It  was  the  instruction  of  Congress 
leg^ancet^tie  ^^^  the  Spooner  Act  that,  in  case  the 
Colombian  Flag.  President  should  find  the  title  of  the 
French  company  such  as  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  $40,000,000  in  buying  up  that  concern, 
a  treaty  should  be  negotiated  with  Colombia  for 
the  perpetual  control  of  a  strip  of  land  in  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  also 
for  jurisdiction  over  such  strip,  etc.  But  the 
Colombian  negotiators  have  succeeded  in  put- 
ing  the  American  Government  into  the  position 
of  an  ordinary  private  commercial  company.  If 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  be  strictly  observed,  it 
will  not  be  permissible  to  float  the  American 
flag  at  any  point  on  or  adjacent  to  the  greatest 
public  work  ever  constructed  by  this  govern- 
ment,— or,  for  that  matter,  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  the  world.  Uncle 
Sam  becomes  a  mere  alien  tenant.  He  promises 
faithful  allegiance  to  the  Colombian  flag,  in  re- 
turn for  being  allowed  to  invest  money  in  a 
canal.  We  build  our  great  canal  under  the 
sovereignty  of  a  republic  of  so  wretched  plight 
that  it  has  no  legitimate  governmefit,  and  has 
had  none'  for  years  past.^  We  have  been  sol- 
emnly told  at  Washington  that  Colombia,  under 
her  constitution,  could  not  alienate  territory  ; 


A  CANAL  THIS  TIME,  AT  ALL  HAZARDS. 

Uncle  Sam:  "Another  Intermption  and  there^U  be  troa- 
ble."— From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus^. 


and  yet  we  are  all  perfectly  well  aware  that  she 
is  not  governed,  and  has  not  been  for  years, 
under  any 'constitution  at  all,  and  that  even  if 
constitutional  government  should  ever  be  re- 
sumed, it  is  in  doubt  which  of  two  or  three  paper 


instruments  should  be  regarded  as  the  valid  one, 
so .  totally  devoid  of  normal  republican  govern- 
ment has  Colombia  been  for  some  twenty  years 
past.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  several  weeks 
remote  from  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, is  in  a  chronic  state  of  anarchy.  We 
undertake  in  our  treaty  to  perpetuate,  even  in- 
side the  six-mile  strip  through  which  the  canal 
is  to  go,  the  judicial  tribunals  and  general  muni- 
cipal and  police  authority  of  Colombia. 

When  one  protests  against  this  sort 
^liiethodV    ^^  thing  at  Washington,  one  is  told, 

rather  cynically,  that  we  do  not  really 
mean  it,  but  that  this  gives  us  a  foothold,  and, 
that  once  down  there  at  work,  we  shall  gradually 
improve  our  advantages  and  usurp  what  we  may 
need.  It  may  not  work  out  in  just  that  way, 
however.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to 
purchase  outright  the  isthmian  region,  which  we 
could  easily  have  done  ;  put  the  American  flag 
there  in  its  proper  place  ;  give  the  people  of  the 
towns  of  Panama  and  Colon  decent  government 
under  American  authority  ;  and  assume  openly 
and  honorably  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction 
and  control  which  every  politician  at  Washing- 
ton and  every  officer  of  our  navy  tells  us  in 
private  that  we  cannot  avoid  undertaking  to 
exercise.  The  only  true  reason  why  there  is  any 
propriety  in  having  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment build  an  isthmian  canal  at  the  cost  of  the 
public  treasury  lies  in  the  strategic  value  of  the 
project  as  providing  for  the  better  defense  of 
our  seacoasts.  A  canal  built  merely  to  facilitate 
international  trade,  or  to  compete  with  the 
transcontinental  railroads,  should  be  built,  like 
the  Suez  Canal,  by  a  commercial  company  on 
business  considerations. 

^^  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  American 
Histortcai  desire  to  obtain  free  navigation  of 
Contrast.  ^^^  Mississippi  River  to  its  mouth 
had  the  same  sort  of  hold  upon  the  American 
mind  as  the  demand  for  an  American  ship  canal 
to  connect  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  has 
had  within  recent  years.  We  were  a  young  and 
a  small  nation  in  1803,  but  we  faced  our  situa- 
tion, grasped  the  opportunity,  and  got  free  navi- 
gation to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  making 
the  great  Louisiana  Purchase.  If  that  particu- 
lar problem  had  arisen  in  1903  instead,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  gentlemen  at  Washington 
would  have  solved  it  in  a  very  different  manner. 
Jefferson  had  the  imagination  and  foresight  to 
buy  the  river  outright,  and  the  area  of  a  dozen 
great  States  besides — all  for  $15,000,000.  But 
our  present-day  diplomacy  would  have  regarded 
such  a  scheme  as   crude  and   amateurish.     It 
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would  have  negotiated,  pref- 
erably, for  a  long-term  right 
of  MieaiBsippi  transit.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  offered 
the  (15,000,000  as  an  initial 
payment  for  a  limited  right 
of  navigation,  and  would  have 
proposed  to  pay  France  and 
Spain  in  perpetuity  an  annual 
tribute  of,  perhaps,  $250,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  should 
doubtless  have  agreed,  at  our 
own  expense,  to  construct 
jettiesand  improve  and  main 
tain  river  navigation  at  our 
sole  expense  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  foreign  powers. 
What  Jefferson  did  was  to 
make  the  Mississippi  an 
American  river.  And  he 
certainly  would  have  made 
an  American  canal  at  Pana- 
ma,— that  is  to  say,  he  would 
have  dug  it  on  American  ter- 
ritory or  not  at  all.  Uncle 
Sam  now  goes  to  Panama  as 
a  private  property  -  holder, 
disavowing  hisattributes  and 
character  as  a  sovereign. 
■  And  yet  we  are  proposing 
to  celebrate  this  year  the 
centenary  of  the.  Louisiana 
Purchase  I 

.  <u  By  one  recent 

Htufoirtat  treaty,   we   have 
Trtatiu.     abdicated  in  ad-      c=pyriBbi..9™.i>i'p"'Jir,B™ 
vance  the  right  to  use  our  own  hoh. 

canal  for  the  defense  of  our 
coaeta  in  time  of  war,  while  under  the  new  treaty 
with  Colombia  we  have  expressly  renounced  the 
right  inherent  in  a  sovereign  govemmont  to  ac- 
quire territory  by  proper  means  in  the  future. 
But  at  Washington  they  tell  us  that  we  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  either  of  these  treaties  when 
emergencies  make  thetn  inconvenient.  Treaties, 
however,  are  awkward  things,  especially  when 
they  undertake  to  bind  the  policy  of  future  gen- 
erations. The  American  people  are  scrupulouB 
about  keeping  their  agreements  ;  and  tliey  would 
do  well,  therefore,  to  be  a  great  deal  more  par- 
ticular about  the  sort  of  engagements  they  allow 
gentlemen  at  Washington  to  make  for  them. 
We  have  at  Washington  just  now  an  immense 
fervor  for  a  powerful  navy  ;  and  last  month  wit- 
nessed a  most  determined  demand  for  a  colossal 
new  shipbuilding  programme,  to  match  or  excel 
the  programme  by  which  the  German  Emperor 


proposes  to  make  his  navy  second  only  to  Eng- 
land's. The  Naval  Advisory  Board  under  Ad- 
miral Dewey  is  urging  this  new  naval  pro- 
gramme, the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House 
under  Chairman  Foes  is  working  for  it,  President 
Koosevelt  takes  naturally  and  kindly  to  it,  and 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Moody,  is  a 
warm  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  a  big  navy 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  our  force  of 
ofGcers  and  sailors.  We  have  already  a  good 
many  ships  under  construction,  most  of  which 
are  coming  on  in  a  languid  fashion  in  the  yards 
of  the  contracting  shipbuilders. 

^  .  .  The  naval  bill  as  introduced  in  the 
Homt  ana  House  by  Chairman  Fobs,  last  month, 
*'"'""■      called  for  the  addition  of  three  big 

battleships  and  one  iirst-class  armored  cruiser. 

We  have  been  developing  our  navy  quite  steadily 
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for  a  number  of  years  past,  but  have  not  been 
working  toward  the  fulfillment  of  a  previously 
declared  programme.  In  France  and  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  large  general  schemes  have 
been  provided,  that  of  Germany  looking  ahead 
as  far  as  the  year  1916.  The  French  programme 
adopted  several  years  ago  was  for  a  period  end- 
ing about  four  years  from  the  present  time. 
The  Russians  some  four  or  five  years  ago  adopted 
and  made  public  a  seven  years'  programme  which 
is  now  approaching  completion,  and  a  new  scheme 
is  soon  to  be  formulated.  The  Italians  laid  down 
a  programme  to  cover  the  period  from  1901  to 
1912.  Of  course,  our  own  naval  board  of  con- 
struction at  Washington  has  had  a  certain  theory 
of  a  matured  and  symmetrical  navy  in  mind,  and 
successive  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  naval 
committees  of  Congress  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent guided  in  their  proposals  from  year  to  year 
by  the  theories  of  our  naval  experts.  The  list 
of  battleships  that  we  have  built  or  have  author- 
ized now  amounts  to  twenty,  not  including  the 
three  that  were  recommended  in  the  bill  pending 
last  month.  The  number  of  armored  cruisers 
built,  started,  or  authorized  is  about  sixteen.  . 

.  The  Germans  are  showing  the  ut- 
Alleged  most  energy  in  building  both  mer- 
Riuairy,  chant  and  war  vessels.  The  devel- 
opment of  their  merchant  marine  is  interest- 
ingly described  in  an  article  which  we  publish 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  by  a  well- 
known  authority  on  the  American  merchant 
marine,  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  of  Boston.  It 
is  persistently  reported  that  Germany  is  striving 
to  outstrip  the  United  States  as  a  naval  power. 
As  preparatory  to  a  greatly  extended  programme 
of  warship-building,  it  was  stated  last  month 
that  the  great  national  shipyards  at  Danzig, 
Kiel,  Wilhelmshaven,  and  Stettin  were  to  have 
greatly  enlarged  facilities.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  Germany's  great  energy  has  any 
hostile  intentions.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  view  of  the  vastness  of  American  trade, 
commerce,  and  industry,  we  could  well  afford  to 
go  on  with  the  work  of  building  up  our  navy. 
If  our  ships  had  been  more  numerous  and  our 
naval  power  better  known,  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  cost  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  should 
have  succeeded  in  liberating  Cuba  without  firing 
a  shot.  Our  influence  in  securing  arbitration, 
last  month  of  the  claims  against  Venezuela  was 
largely  due  to  an  enhanced  respect  felt  for  us 
in  Europe  by  reason  of  our  demonstrated  mili- 
tary and  naval  strength.  A  still  larger  navy 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  a  not  too  ex- 
pensive form  of  insurance  against  the  danger  of 
war. 


eermany'a  ^^  ^^^  heeti  frequently  argued  in 
Alma  and  these  pages  that  the  German  Gov- 
Attitude,  ernment  contemplates  only  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  has  disavowed  any 
intention  to  acquire  territory  in  South  America. 
Germany  has  too  much  on  her  hands  in  the  Old 
World  to  seek  trouble  in  the  New.  For  one 
thing,  the  German  nation  is  in  some  danger  of 
being  divided  against  itself,  so  intense  is  the 
strain  between  the  Emperor  and  his  supporters 
and  the  Social  Democrats,  who  now  form  the 
largest  party  in  the  empire.  German  population 
and  industry  are  growing  remarkably,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  German  ambition  should  look 
toward  territorial  expansion  at  some  future  time. 
But  the  domestic  problems  that  loom  large  on 
the  horizon  are  destined  to  claim  Germany's 
chief  attention  for  a  considerable  period.  When 
Germany's  new  tariff  schedules,  many  of  which 
are  at  stupendously  high  rates,  come  into  effect, 
next  year,  there  will  be  renewed  dissensions  at 
home  because  of  the  increased  price  of  foodstuffs. 

_     -  The  so-called  pan-Germanic  ideas  have 

iam  and  Euro- hB.a  much  discussion  of  late   m  all 
pean  Unreat.  ^^^^  ^f  Europe.     The  leaders  of  the 

Germanic  League  have  become  rather  frank 
and  open  in  the  expression  of  their  views  re- 
garding the  future  acquisition  by  Germany  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.  But  the 
apprehensions  of  France  have  been  more  keenly 
aroused  by  the  growth  of  the  pan-Germanic  idea 
in  the  German-speaking  parts  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  been  in  unusually  bad 
health,  and  there  is  fear  lest,  in  case  of  his 
death,  the  Austrian  dominion  may  go  to  pieces. 
In  such  a  case,  Germany  would,  of  course,  hope 
to  make  large  acquisitions  of  territory  and  pop- 
ulation. This,  in  the  French  view,  would  dan- 
gerously disturb  the  European  balance  of  power. 
There  has  been  great  debating  in  the  French 
Chambers  over  subjects  of  this  kind,  the  general 
result  being  a  triumph  of  those  who  hold  steady- 
going  views  and  demand  friendly  relations,  ulti- 
mate disarmament,  ^nd  the  support  of  peace  and 
the  Hague  tribunal.  France  is  fortunate  just 
now  in  having  in  public  life  a  great  number  of 
men  of  remarkable  brilliance,  intelligence,  and 
good  sense.  The  greatest  of  French  Socialists, 
M.  Jean  Jaures,  has  been  elected  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  the 
cordial  assent  of  the  ruling  Republican  majority. 
All  admit  that  Jaures  is  a  man  of  lofty  patriot* 
ism,  and  he  is  probably  the  most  eloquent  orator 
in  France,  if  not  in  all  Europe.  He  stands  for 
industrial  and  social  progress  and  the  welfare  of 
the  plain  people,  and  is  opposed  to  militarism. 
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■I.  jAmtbe.  FBE 

.     .  The   British    Parliament  opened   on 

BouBHars  February  IT  ;  and  in  hia  speech 
Trtata.  from  the  throne  the  King  opened 
with  a-reference  to  tlie  Venezuelan  affair,  adding 
that  he  rejoiced  to  say  "  that  a  settlement  has 
now  been  arrived  at  which  has  justified  the 
blockading  powers  in  bringing  all  hostile  naval 
operations  immediately  to  a  close."  His  next 
reference  was  to  the  Alaskan  boundary  matter, 
of  which  he  said  :  "  A  treaty  for  the  providing 
of  a  reference  of  these  questions  to  an  arbitral 
tribunal  has  been  signed  and  ratified."  The 
two  governments  primariiy  interested  in  the 
Alaskan  boundary  question  are  those  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  only  a  nominal  and  indirect  interest 
in  the  details  of  the  matter,  its  chief  motive  and 
desire  being  to  have  all  grounds  of  controversy 
removed.  At  the  head  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  the  prime  minister,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  ; 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  President  Roosevelt.  No  arrangement 
for  dealing  with  this  boundary  question  between 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  could  be  made 
without  the  participation  of  these  two  lieads  of 
the  governments  concerned.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  public  in  both  countries,  it  was  announced 
toward  the  end  of  January  that  a  treaty  bad 


been  signed  at  Washington  for  the  speedy  set- 
tlement of  all  outstanding  differences  about  this 
important  question.  Great  interest  was  ex- 
pressed because,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  subject  is  one  about  which  thousands 
of  intelligent  people  have  strong  convictions.  It 
was  well  known  that  President  Eoosevelt  had, 
both  before  and  after  his  coming  into  his  pres- 
ent high  office,  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  submission  to  arbitra- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  United  Stales  to  continue 
in  possession  of  its  present  Alaskan  coast  strip. 
About  nothing  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  been 
more  frank  or  more  uncompromising  than  about 
this  Alaskan  question. 

.  When,  therefore,  it  was  announced 

tox  Venion  of  iioin  Washington  that  some  kind  of 
tht  Treatg.  ^jj  agreement  had  been  signed  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British 
ambassador, — on  behalf  of  President  Roosevelt 
on.  the  one  hand  and  the  Canadian  government 
on  the  other, — there  was  very  lively  and  eager 
interest  upon  the  part  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement. 
A  treaty,  when  signed,  must  go  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  ;  and  courtesy  to  that  body  requires 
that  its  exact  text  should  not  be  given  to  the 
public  until  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  it.  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
State  Department,  however,  felt  at  liberty  to 
explain  that  there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
particle  of  retreat  from  the  President's  well- 
known  position,  and  that  the  treaty  did  not  in 
any  sense  jeopardize  tlie  American  status  quo 
on  the  Alaskan  coast.  The  public  was  in- 
formed, indeed,  that  the  agreement  as  entered 
into  was  a  great  triumph  for  our  Department  of 
State  in  upholding  the  American  position,  and 
was  a  corresponding  defeat  for  the  Canadians. 

While  these  explanations  were  going 
^"vtrsloa"    ^'^^  ^'■o™   Washington,  it  liappened 

that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  most 
responsible  representative  of  the  other  party  in 
interest,  was  making  diametrically  opposite  state- 
ments. He  was  expressly  declaring  that  every 
phase  of  the  controversy  about  the  Alaskan 
boundary,  including  all  the  claims  and  conten- 
tions urged  by  the  Canadians,  were  by  this  new 
treaty  submitted  to  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
arbitration.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  it  was 
signed,  tlie  interpretations  put  upon  the  treaty 
by  the  two  men  most  responsible  for  it  were  as 
different  from  each  other  as  black  is  from 
white.  If  an  agreement  designed  to  do  away 
with  differences  and  to  secure  final  settlements 
can,  at  the  outset,  be  viewed  so  differently  by 
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the  two  men  who  above  all  others  should  under- 
stand it  in  exactly  the  same  way,  it  can  hardly 
be  an  "  agreement "  in  any  useful  sense  of  that 
word.  Certainly,  it  would  seem  that  its  ratifica- 
tion in  the  Senate  should  not  have  taken  place 
without  opportunity  for  the  asking  and  answer- 
ing of  questions  intended  to  promote  a  reason- 
able understanding  of  what  was  intended. 

It  was  well  known  that  a  good  many 
■■"Ifrawoof''  Senators  were  in  grave  doubt,  and 

that  a  number  wished  to  ask  ques- 
tione,  and  expected  to  make  speeches.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  was  announced -that  such  opposi- 
tion was  developing  that  the  treaty  could  not  be 
ratified.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
chief  friends  and  supporters  of  the  treaty ;  and 
the  general  public,  as  well 
as  the  opposing  Senators^ 
were  informed  that  consid- 
eration would  be  deferred 
until  an  extra  session  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  called  aft«r 
the  4th  of  March.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  11, 
when  the  time  of  the  Senate 
had  been  allotted  to  a  long 
and  formal  speech  on  an- 
other subject,  and  the  cham- 
ber would  naturally  have 
been  empty,  resort  was  had 
to  what  was  called  "  a  clever 
strategy."  In  the  absence 
from  the  room  of  nearly  all 
those  who  would  have  op- 
posed the  treaty,  or  would 
at  least  have  insisted  upon 
a  thorough  discussion  of  it, 
an  executive  session  was 
called,  the  matter  was 
brought  up  for  instant  con- 
sideration, some  perfunc- 
tory remarks  were  made,  a 
vote  was  taken,  and  the 
treaty  was  declared  ratified 
without  a  roll-call  or  a  list- 
ing of  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  promoters  of  the  meas- 
ure in  the  Senate  assured 
their  colleagues  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  not  for  ar- 
bitration, and  that  it  did 
not  call  in  question  the 
American  position.  A  very 
proper  demand  for  recon- 
sideration made  the  next 
day  wag  refused. 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  practi- 
Jo'DUpu^ti.    '^^^  matter  in  dispilte  is  the  ownership 

of  the  two  flourishing  American  towns 
and  seaports  of  Dyea  and  Skagway,  with  a  strip 
thirty  miles  wide  behind  them,  and  a  long  coast 
belt.  The  question  will  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  the  map  which  we  present  here- 
with. The  boundary  line,  as  it  exists  and  as  it 
has  been  universally  recognized  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  lies  well  inland.  Since  the  Klondike  has 
become  important,  the  Canadians  have  much  de- 
sired a  seaport  on  our  coast ;  and  they  have 
adopted  the  theory  that  the  language  of  the 
treaty  of  1825  is  fairly  capable  of  a  construction 
which  would  throw  the  boundary  line  across  that 
splendid  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the  Lynn 
Channel  (commonly  miscalled  Canal),  and  Uius 


(Tbe  Csnadton  oIa<m  Interprets  tbe  treat;  u  meanloE  the  Hue  from  headUnd  to 
baiidlAnd  of  the  coast-  It  thus  Includes  InCanadltui  territory  not  onlr  Dyea  and  Bkas- 
nay,  bnt  almost  the  entire  length  of  Lymi  Canal,  also  Olacler  Bay,  In  which  the 
famous  Molr  glacier  Is  sltosled.  JaneaD,  at  which  the  famons  Treadwell  mine  is  lo- 
cated, and  other  important  points  along  the  coast  at  tpresent  occnpled  and  controlled 
bythe  Unit«d  Btat«e.  The  United  States  bonndary  ascends  PortUbd  Channel;  the 
CanadlaD  aaoendi  the  Dorthem  anr  of  the  Behm  CauU.) 
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give  them  direct  access  to  the  ocean.  This  new 
treaty  has  been  secured  through  the  active  ef- 
forts of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  one  in  which  the  Canadians  had  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  It  is  very  much 
as  if  they  should  begin  to  reassert  their  old-time 
claim  to  the  northern  part  of  Maine^  as  to  which 
they  would  feel  that  they  had  gained  a  very  con- 
siderable point  if  the  United  States  had  admitted 
that  there  was  a  question  as  to  its  riglits,  and 
had  therefore  made  its  possession  and  sovereignty 
hinge  afresh  upon  the  decision  of  a  legal  tribunal. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  Alaskan  case 
we  were  in  undisturbed  and  unmenaced  posses- 
sion ;  that  the  world  at  large  did  not  regard  us 
as  in  the  slightest  degree  aggressors.  As  re- 
gards the  Lynn  Channel  and  that  region  in  par- 
ticular, it  had  come  to  be  the  accepted  American 
idea  that  we  should  in  any  case  reserve  our  pos- 
sessions there  from  consideration  by  any  joint 
commission  appointed  merely  to  direct  a  survey 
and  to  fix  the  monuments  to  mark  physically  the 
line  as  shown  in  a  general  way  on  the  maps. 


We  Are 


But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  whose  trea- 
Arbftratlng  ty  this  is  and  who  must  be  supposed 
Everything,  ^  understand  its  meaning,  in  his  dec- 
laration as  given  in  the  London  Times  in  answer 
to  the  question  whether  the  ports  of  Dyea  and 
Skagway  were  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  by 
this  treaty,  replied  : 

The  whole  question  is  submitted  to  a  commission  of 
six  jurors  to  decide  on  the  definition  of  the  boundary 
line  as  set  forth  in  the  Russian  treaty  of  18*^.  The 
treaty  goes  to  arbitration  without  any  reservations 
whatever.  The  arbitrators  are  to  decide  where  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska  should  be  locat- 
ed according  to  the  wording  and  intent  of  the  treaty. 

The  government  at  Washington  tells  us  that  the 
new  agreement  does  not  provide  for  arbitration  ; 
the  government  at  Ottawa  tells  us  that  it  does 
provide  for*arbitration  and  for  nothing  else.  If 
this  were  a  mere  quibble  about  a  word,  we  should 
not  waste  space,  even  so  much  as  to  make  allu- 
sion to  it.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
wish  or  purpose  than  to  be  hypercritical.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
involved  than  a  mere  difference  about  the  use  of 
a  word.  There  was  printed  for  the  aid  of  the 
Senate  an  explanatory  statement  by  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  himself  once  Secretary  of  State 
and  of  long  record  as  connected  with  our  foreign 
affairs.  Mr.  Foster  had  some  part  in  devising 
this  new  agreement,  his  views  were  treated  by 
the  administration  as  authoritative,  and  he  has 
since  been  made  our  agent  and  chief  counsel  in 
the  case.     Mr.  Foster  says  : 

The  treaty  signed  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Ambassador 


Herbert,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  does  not  submit 
any  American  territory  to  the  adjudication  of  arbitra- 
tors, but  creates  a  commission  of  three  American  and 
three  British  experts  to  determine  where  the  line  be- 
tween Alaska  and  British  Columbia  should  be  drawn, 
as  laid  down  by  the  treaty  of  1825,  and,  if  they  can 
agree,  to  mark  the  line. 

But  it  happens  that  the  text  of  the  treaty  bears 
out  Laurier,  not  Foster.  If  Mr.  Foster  were 
right,  it  would  all  be  quite  analogous  to  the  peace 
commission  that  concluded  negotiations  with 
Spain  at  Paris  in  settlement  of  the  issues  of  the 
war.  Our  commissioners  at  Paris  were  a  group 
of  men  who  acted  as  a  body  and  were  under 
constant  instructions  from  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  President 
Roosevelt  will  appoint  three  men,  who  are  to  meet 
three  appointed  by  the  British  Government,  to 
pass  upon  the  Canadian  claims.  But  the  three 
Americans  are  not  to  be  negotiators,  as  the  news- 
paper correspondents  at  Washington  were  in- 
structed to  inform  the  country.  They  are  to 
act,  in  the  explicit  language  of  the  treaty,  as 
*' impartial  jurors."  Once  appointed,  they  are 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  bound  to  decide 
the  questions  brought  before  them  without  preju- 
dice. The  body  of  judges  thus  created  was,  in- 
deed, explicitly  called  an  "  arbitral  tribunal "  in 
the  treaty  itself  when  it  was  signed  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  Ambassador  Herbert,  though  the  word 
"arbitral,"  at  the  request  of  our  government, 
was  subsequently  stricken  out.  A  particular  red 
apple,  however,  remains  a  red  apple  even  if  one 
should  merely  call  it  an  apple  ;  and  this  body 
remains  an  arbitral  tribunal  even  though  it  be 
called  merely  a  tribunal. 

It  is  simply  to  be  said  that  the 
'"fieVoie.^  Alaskan  boundary  has  been  as  truly 

and  unqualifiedly  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration as  it  could  possibly  have  been.  The  six 
appointees,  once  appointed,  cease  to  represent 
their  respective  countries.  They  become  judges 
of  the  matters  submitted  to  them  ;  each  judge 
must  act  for  himself,  and  all  points  are  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority.  Thus,  if  a  single  one  of 
the  judges  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
should  conclude  that  the  Canadian  construction 
of  the  treaty  of  1825  is  just,  we  shall  sacrifice 
valuable  territory  that  we  have  long  held  in  un- 
disturbed possession,  and  that  the  Canadians 
have  only  lately  claimed.  It  is  true  that  our 
government  holds  that  we  do  not  stand  the 
slightest  chance  of  losing,  and  that  the  people  at 
Washington  have  declared  this  to  be  a  scheme 
for  helping  the  British  Government  to  get  rid  of 
the  annoying  clamor  of  the  Canadian   Tories. 
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Senator  Lodge,  at  Hwaacliasetts. 


EUhu  Ri»t,  Secretary  of  War. 


Senator  Turner,  of  WaatiiagtoD. 


At  tlie  very  worst,  we  are  told  at  Washington, 
the  court  will  stand  three  to  three,  and  then  we 
shall  be  just  as  well  o2  as  we  were  before,  and 
shall  continue  to  hold  our  possessions.  But, 
most  certainly,  we  shall  not  be  as  well  off  as  be- 
fore, for  w^  shall  ourselves  have  given  the  whole 
world  reason  to  believe  that  we  attach  serious 
importance  to  a  Canadian  claim  that  we  liave 
heretofore  pronounced  to  be  purely  speculative 
and  frivolous.  The  public  opinion  of  the  world 
might  then  very  fairly  demand  that  a  seventh 
member  of  the  tribunal  be  chosen  to  act  as  um- 
pire and  give  a  final  decision.  The  London 
l\mes  declares  that,  in  the  case  of  an  even 
division  of  this  arbitration  board  of  six,  "we 
only  obtain  a  striking  evidence  of  the  exceeding 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  question,  and 
can  then  resort  to  the  ordinary  form  of  arbitra- 
tion— to  cut  a  knot  that  cannot  be  untied."  In 
other  words,  it  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  England  that  in  case  of  an  even  division  of 
the  six  judges  the  matter  would  go  to  further  ar- 
bitration before  a  court  so  constituted  that  it 
would  have  to  decide  one  way  or  the  otlier.  This, 
our  statesmen  say,  they  will  never  allow ;  but  how 
it  is  in  justice  to  be  avoided  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand.  For,  if  the  Canadian  contentions  are 
creditable  enough  to  be  submitted  to  a  learned 
tribunal  of  judges,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to 
a  decision,  by  such  a  tribunal. 

When  this  treaty,  on  Wednesday, 
American  February  11,  was  suddenly  called  up 
Ttnure.  j^^j.  action  and  ratified,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  Senators  who  would  have  de- 
manded a  consideration  of  it,  our  hold  upon  our 
Alaskan  coast  strip  was  thenceforth  by  a  wholly 
changed    tenure.     Up    to   that    moment  it  was 


ours  by  virtue  of  the  simple  fact  that  we  had 
bought  it  from  Russia,  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  had  established  our  flag  there,  had  main- 
tained custom-houses  and  post-offices,  and  had 
been  in  continuous  exercise  of  governmental 
sovereignty.  The  treaty  of  1825  might  have 
had  a  hundred  different  interpretations,  bat  that 
was  of  no  consequence  to  us  in  this  century, 
when  our  sovereignty  at  Dyea  and  Skagway  was 
as  unqualified  as  our  sovereignty  at  New  York 
or  New  Orleans.  There  was  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  Russia  owned,  and  of  what  wo 
purchased  and  paid  for.  This  iinde standing 
was  equally  clear  in  Russia,  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  and  everybody  knows 
what  it  was.  The  Canadian  official  maps  all 
show  it  (except  some  of  those  made  very  recent- 
ly), as  still  do  the  maps  made  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. If,  a  good  many  years  after  our  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  in  1867,  our  government  had 
cared  to  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  surveying 
parties  to  erect  boundary  monument*, — a  matter 
that  the  English  Government  urged  our  govern- 
ment to  do, — the  line  would  have  been  established 
on  the  ground  without  the  slightest  pretense 
on  anybody's  part  that  the  general  American 
claim  was  incorrect. 

The  London  TVmej,  which  is  exceed- 
^  E^mcm"  ^"S^y  unliable  in  its  discussion  of  all 

this  matter,  apparently  assumes  that 
Canada  is  right  in  the  geographical  contention, 
but  that  in  view  of  the  present  warm  relations 
between  Britain  and  America,  as  "  nations  who 
count  solid  friendship  better  than  territory," 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  United  States  will 
be  let  off  with  a  "political  compromise."  The 
cheerful  assumption  at  Washington  that  a  happy 
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way  has  been  found  to  end  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary question  may,  indeed,  turn  out  to  be  true. 
But  there  is  also  some  reason  to  fear  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  real  Alaskan  dispute,  where- 
as heretofore  the  question  haa  not  been  a  serious 
one.  Arbitration  is  a  good  thing,  and  has  a 
great  part  to  play  in  making  the  world  better 
and  more  civilized.  Therefore,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  do  it  injury  by  trying  to  apply  it 
in  matters  where  it  is  not  primarily  applicable. 
Above  all,  let  us  be  sure  of  resorting  to  it  in 
good  faith.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  accused 
in  Canada  of  taking  a  course  much  worse  than 
the  bold  and  frank  one  of  refusing  outright  to 
entertain  tlieir  geo- 
graphical claims. 

The 

Canadian      r<n>ia 

dians, 

showing  splendid 
energy  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  are 
promoting  immi- 
gration, and  are  es- 
pecially pleased 
with  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  in- 
duce a  good  class 
of  American  farm- 
ers to  occupy  the 
freely  granted 
lands  of  the  far 
Northwest.  Many 
thousandsofWest- 
ern  Americans  are 
preparing  to  go  to 
British  Columbia, 
^  Manitoba,  and  the 

Northwest    Terri- 


tories this  coming  spring.  The  Canadians,  more- 
over, are  projecting  a  new  transcontinental  rail- 
road,—parallel  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  some 
distance  north  of  it,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
on  the  little  map  presented  herewith.     This  new 
road,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
system,  will  have  a  total  length  from  Quebec  to 
Fort  Simpson  of  2,830  miles,  and  it  is  to  have 
easier  grades  than  the  Canadian  Pacific.     The 
Canadian  Parliament  will  meet  on  the  12th  of 
the  present  month.     It  has  an   enormous  pro- 
gramme of  business  before  it.    "While  New  York 
State  is  in  a  tangle  over  its  proposal  to  enlarge 
the  Erie  Canal,  our  Canadian  friends  go  straight 
ahead   with   their 
elaborate  water- 
way projects. 
Elsewhere  in  this 
number    we  print 
a  short  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr. 
Thomas  C-  Martin 
on  a  new  electrical 
power    plant    in 
Canada  which  ri-   , 
vals  the  exploita-    , 
tion  of  Niagara 
Falls.     Americans 
are  taking  a  great 
interest,   in   Cana- 
dian  resources  as 
a  good    place    for 
investment.     Now 
that   the    Alaskan 
boundary   treaty 
has    been    signed, 
there   is    some 
chance   that   the 
dormant  joint 

commission,     of  „r„,TK    nr    TABii-m  rA«>r." 

which    Senator 
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Fairbanks  is  the  American  head,  may  get  to- 
gether again  to  settle  other  outstanding  North 
American  questions.  If  this  commission  should 
find  a  way  to  bring  about  a  large  measure  of 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, it  would  make  for  itself  lasting  fame. 

T^  n  .^f  c    British  -  Empire   matters  in  general 

The  British  ^  __^  it?       i 

Empire  in  are  prosperous,  we  publish  else- 
Qenerai,  ^here  a  good  article  by  the  Hon. 
Hugh  H.  Lusk  on  the  work  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  the  great  Australian  Commonwealth.  It 
is  hard  for  us  in  this  country  to  realize  that  the 
Australians  themselves  as  yet  know  little  or 
nothing  about  a  large  interior  section  of  their 
great  island.  An  important  project  under  dis- 
cussion is  that  of  a  railroad  to  go  straight  across 
Australia,  to  connect  roads  already  built  at  either 
end.  The  diagram  on  the  foregoing  page  will 
show  by  the  black  lines  how  much  has  been 
built,  and  by  the  dotted  line  the  connecting  link 
that  is  proposed.  A  vast  land  grant  is  to  go  to 
the  builders  of  this  Australian  line,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  has  the  option 
to  buy  the  railroad  upon  its  completion.  Eng- 
lish opinion  is  highly  conflicting  as  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proceedings  in  South  Africa.  The 
supporters  of  the  ministry  hold  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  working  wonders  in  straightening  out 
tangles,  and  in  preparing  for  the  political  and 
industrial  rehabilitation  of  that  great  section  of 
the  British  Empire.  Several  hundred  miles  more 
are  to  be  built  of  the  railroad  that  will  eventually 
extend  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  expected  that  the  affairs  of 
'"  '^»/e«!*'*^  Ireland  and  those  of  the  metropolis 

of  London  would  largely  divide  be- 
tween them  the  time  and  attention  of  Parliament 
in  the  session  which  began  on  February  17. 
Our  readers  will  have  in  mind  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
man's  important  article  last 'month  on  the  com- 
ing settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question.  If 
Parliament  should  now  take  this  matter  in  hand 
And  carry  it  through  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  seems  to  have  been  practically 
agreed  upon  between  representatives  of  the  land- 
lords and  of  the  tenants,  the  Balfour  administra- 
tion would  have  achieved  so  great  a  triumph  as  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  smaller  errors  or  failures. 
The  Irish  have  not'  been  as  much  disturbed  as 
might  have  been  expected  by  the  result  of  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Lynch  for  treason.  Lynch  had 
fought  on  the  Boer  side,  and  then  allowed  him- 


self to  be  elected  to  the  British  Parliament 
From  the  legal  standpoint,  his  guilt  was  beyond 
question.  Why  he  should  have  put  himself  in 
the  lion's  mouth  when  he  might  easily  have 
kept  away  from  England,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. His  death  sentence  has  been  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment,  and  ultimately  he  will 
probably  be  pardoned  and  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  The  Nonconformists  are  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  opposing  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  education  act  by  what  is  called  "  passive 
resistance.'*  They  are  leaguing  to  refuse  to  pay 
rates,  and  to  obstruct  the  local  administration 
of  the  law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  out- 
come of  their  attitude  may  be. 

Most  of  the  European  powers  were 

'ihi^Snlaf  S^^^  *^  ^^  ^^®  Venezuelan  imbroglio 
at  an  end,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
for  their  deeper  interest  in  two  or  three  trouble- 
some situations  nearer  home.  The  disturbances 
in  Morocco,  about  which  Dr.  Talcott  Williams 
writes  an  illuminating  article  for  the  present 
number  of  the  Review,  are  of  direct  concern  to 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  of  im- 
mense indirect  concern  to  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Turkey.  The  disturbed  condition  of  Mace- 
donia is  a  subject  of  even  greater  European 
anxiety.  Nearly  every  power  in  Europe  regards 
this  Macedonian  situation  as  somehow  bearing 
most  seriously  upon  its  own  vital  interests.  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  have  united  in  an  endeavor  to 
induce  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  institute  a  scheme 
of  reforms  in  the  government  of  Macedonia  radi- 
cal enough  to  avert  the  great  threatened  upris- 
ing. Turkey  has  answered  this  proposal  by 
massing  four  hundred  thousand  or  five  hundred 
thousand  troops  at  points  convenient  for  over- 
running Macedonia,  and  for  protecting  it  against 
invasion  from  Bulgaria  and  other  outside  quar- 
ters. In  Russia,  there  is  a  wave  of  popular  feel- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Slavonic  blood 
alleged  to  be  undergoing  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  Turks  and  Albanians  in  Macedonia.  A  large 
part  of  eastern  Europe  has  come  to  feel  that  now 
is  the  time  for  finally  sending  the  Turk  back  to 
Asia.  In  a  situation  so  complicated,  no  predic- 
tions are  of  value.  We  can  only  await  the 
course  of  events.  As  to  the  general  facts,  there 
is  little  to  add  to  the  extended  and  remarkably 
well-informed  article  published  by  us  in  the  Rk- 
viEW  OF  Reviews  for  February,  1902,  and  written 
for  us  anonymously  by  a  man  of  exceptional 
knowledge. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  January  M  to  February  16,  IBOSA 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

JftDoar;  21.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Elkins  (Rep.,  W.  Vo.) 
introduces  an  anti-rebate  bill  —  Tbe  House  considers 
tbe  Philippine  coina^  bill. 

Januarf  33. — The  Senal«  considers  the  Statehood  bill 

In  tbe  House,   a  combination  of  Democrats  aud 

twentjr  -  eight  RepiiblicaDS  succeed  in  substituting  a 
Philippine  currency  bill  (or  the  coinage  bill  of  the  In- 
snlar  Affairs  Committee ;  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
is  instructed  to  investigate  charges  ot  attempted  bribery 
Id  connection  with  tbe  Holland  submarine  boat  made 
fcy  Bepresentative  Lesater  (Rep.,  N.  Y). 

January  33.— The  House  passes  tbe  bill  providing  for 
a  delegate  from  Alaska. 

January  21.— The  Indianola  (Miss.)  postK>01ce  case  is 

discussed  in  tbe  Senate The  House  passes  the  agri- 

cnltoral  appropriation  bill. 

January  26.— The  Senate  passes  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appropriation  bill ;   in  executive  session,  the 

Panama  Canal  treaty  is  discussed The  House  passes 

tbe  Military  Academy  appropriation  bill ;  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  correspondence  in  the  Indianola  post- 
oCSoe  caae  is  adopted. 

January  ST.— Tbe  House  passes  tbe  Senate  bill  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  federal  judges. 

January  28.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Quay  (Rep.,  Pa.)  in- 
tfodnces  the  Stiit«hood  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
agricnlttiral  and  sundry  civil  appropriation  bills.... 
The  House  considers  the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 


January  29.— The  House  passes  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill  and  begins  consideration  of  the  post^fficeblU. 

January  BO.— The  House  discusses  the  passage  of 
private  claim  bills. 

January  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  bill  for  an 
army  general  staff  corps,  with  a  retirement  provision 
added  as  an  amendment. 

February  3.— Tbe  Senate  discusses  the  army  appropri- 
ation bill  and  the  Statehood  bill  —  The  House  posses  a 
bill  authorizing  the  reopening  of  sealing  negotiations 
with  England. 

February  8.— The  Senate  passes  the  Elkins  anti-rebate 
bill  and  the  army  appropriation  bill ;  in  executive  ses- 
sion, the  Panama  Canal  treaty  is  favorably  reported  and 
the  Alaskan  boundary  treaty  isdiscussed.... The  House 
debates  the  post-office  appropriation  bill. 

February  4. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  expedite  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  suits  brought  under  the  Shei^ 
man  anti-trust  law  and  amends  and  repasses  the  army 

general  staff  bill The  House  completes  discussion  ot 

the  post-offlce  appropriation  bill. 

February  S.— The  Senate  discusses  polygamy  and  the 
influence  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  politics  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Statehood  bill The  House  passes  the 

postK>lflce  appropriation  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  to  ex- 
pedite suits  under  tbe  Sherman  law ;  consideration  of 
the  Littlefield  anti-trust  bill  is  begun. 

February  0, — The  House  devot«s  the  day  to  general 
debate  on  the  Littlefleld  anti-trust  bill. 

February  T.— The  House  passes  the  Littlefleld  anti- 
trust bill  by  a  vote  of  iM5  to  0. 

February  10.— The. Senate  adopt*  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  army  general  staff  bill The  House  adopts 

the  conference  report  on  the  Department  of  Commerce 
bill :  the  bill  to  pension  ex<slaves  is  discussed. 

February  11.— The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Commerce  bill ;  in  executive 
session,  the  Alaskan  boundary  treaty  is  ratified  and  a 

new  commercial  treaty  with  Greece  is  considered 

The  House  considers  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill. 

February  13.— The  Senat*,  in  executive  session,  con- 
siders the  Panama  Canal  treaty The  House  adopta 

the  conference  report  on  the  army  general  staff  bill. 

February  13.— The  Senate  passes  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill  —  The  House  passes  tbe  El- 
kins anti-rebate  hill  by  a  vote  of  241  to  6 ;  consideration 
of  tbe  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  Is  completed. 

February  14,— The  Senate  concurs  In  tbe  Houm 
amendments  to  the  Elkins  anti-rebate  bill  and  considers 
the  House  bill  reducing  the  tariff  on  imports  from  the 
Philippines The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appro- 
priation and  Philippine  currency  bills  ;  in  executive 
session,  the  commercial  treaty  with  Greece  is  ratified  and 
the  nomination  of  George  B.  Cortelyou  to  be  Secretary 

of  Commerce  and  Labor  is   confirmed Tbe  Houm 

adopts  an  order  for  the  consideration  of  the  Fowter 
currency  bill. 
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February  16,— President  Roosevelt  names  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  of  New  York,  as  Secretary  o(  the  new  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  lAbor  (see  page  887)  and 
Jamee  R.  GarSeld,  of  Ohio,  as  ConunUsioner  of  Cor- 
porations in  the  same  department. 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT— AMERICAN. 

January  21. — President  Booeevelt  signs  the  bill  (or 
the  reorganization  of  the  militia  system. 

January  22.— Republican  members  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature  nominate  Representative  Chester  I.  Long 
for  Unit«d  States  Senator,  to  succeed  William  A.  Harris 
(ENm.). 

January  24.— The  Colorado  Legislature  reelects  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Teller  (Dem.). 

January  28. — Judge  William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio,  accepts 
the  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Unit«d 
States  Supreme  Court. 

JanuoryaS.-Republicanmembersof  the  Washington 
Legislature  nominaM  Levi  Ankeny  to  succeed  George 
Turner  (Dem.)  as  United  States  Senator. 

January  39.— Democrotic  members  ol  the  North  Caro- 
lina Legislature  nominate  Lee  S.  Overman  for  Unit«d 

States  Senator The  Washington  Legislature  elects 

Levi  Ankeny  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed 
George  Turner  (Dem.). 

January  30. — The  North  Carolina  Legislature  elects 
Lee  S.  Overman  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator,  to  suc- 
ceed J.  C.  Pritcbard  (Rep.). 

February  4.— President  Roosevelt  nominates  John 
T.  McDonough,  of  New  York,  t«  be  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philippines. 

February  B.—  J.  EMward  Addicks  oHers  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  in 
Delaware  on  condition  that  the  Republican  memt>ers  of 
the  Legislature  unite  on  candidates  for  the  two  seats. 

February  14.— President  Roosevelt  signs  the  bill  for 
the  organizatioD  of  a  general  staff  in  the  army,  and  the 
Mil  creating  a  Deportment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


AND  GOVERNMENT— PORBICN. 
January  21.— The  trial  of  Col.  Arthur  Lynch,  M.P., 
for  treason  in  fighting  for  the  Boers  is  begun  in  London. 
January  as.— The  German  Reichstag  resumes  debate 
on  the  budget. 

January  23.— The  Cuban  House  of  Representatives. 
appropriates  1300,000  (or  the  construction  of  a  capitoL 

Col.  Arthur  Lynch  is  found  guilty  of  high  treason 

in  fighting  for  the  Boersagainst  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  sentenced  to  death. 

January  24. — The  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  instructs 
the  treasury  to  cease  all  payments  till  further  orders. 

January  26.— M.  Jaurtei  presides  at  the  sitting  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

January  27.- It  is  announced  that  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  Col.  Arthur  Lynch  tor  high  treason 
against  Great  Britain  has  been  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  ' 

January  29.— The  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  195 
to  8S,  reelects  Count  Ballestrew  to  the  pTesidency, 

January  30. — The  Austrian  Reichsrath  ratifies  the 
Brussels  sugar  convention. 

January  ai.— The  Maharajah  of  Indore  abdicates  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

February  3. — In  the  German  Reichstag,  the  govern- 
ment proposes  to  revoke  the  anti-Jesuit  law  of  1872,  in 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill. 

February  4.— It  is  an- 
nounced that  President 
Sierra  of  Honduras  has 
turned  over  the  ofBce 
to  a  council  of  minis- 
ters, and  that  Bouilla 
has  declared  himself 
president  at  Amapala. 
February  B.— The 
Brazilian  Govemihent 
takes  steps  to  occupy 
the  disputed  territory 
of  Acre,  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon, 
with  both  military  and 
naval  forces. 

February  13.— The 

Cul>an  House  approves 

the  135.000,000  loan  for 

the    paynlent    of    the 

troops,  for  advancing   agriculture,  and   for    meeting 

legal  debts  of  the  revdluticin. 

February  14.  — The  Bulgarian  Government  makes 
prisoners  of  the  leaders  of  two  Macedonian  committees. 

INTERNATIONAI.  RELATIONS. 

January  83. — The  Panama  Canal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  is  signed  at  Washington 
....The  German  warships  renew  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  San  Carlos,  at  the  entrance  of  Maracaibo  lagoon. 
Venezuela. 

January  24.— A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
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Great  Britain  providing  (or  a  mixed  ci 

termine  the  Alaskan  boundary  is  Higned  at  Washingtoa. 

January  26.— An  agreement  for  sxtensioD  of  tlie  time 
for  ratification  ot  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  is  signed 

at  Washington The  American,  British,  and  French 

legations  object  to  the  appointment  ot  Yu-Lieu-san  to 
the  govemorahip  of  ^ansi. 

January  28.— It  ia  announced  that  Mexico  and  China 
have  presented  notee  to  the  United  States  proposing  a 
world-agreement  tor  maintaining  silver  at  the  ratio  ot 
82  tol. 

January  29.— Dr.  David  J.  Hill  retires  from  his  post 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  Wa'ihingtoii  and 
takes  the  oath  ot  office  as  Unit«d  States  minister  to 
Switzerland. 

February  3,— The  appointment  ot  A.  N.  Beauprd  as 
United  States  minister  to  Colombia,  to  succeed  Charles 
B.  Hart,  resigned,  is  announced  —  The  United  StBt«8 
Navy  Department  orders  warships  to  Honduras  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  threatened  by  a  reTolutionary 
uprising. 

February  6.— Brasilian  forces  capture  Puerto  Alonzo, 
in  Aere,  the  seat  of  a  Bolivian  custom-house — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declines  the  request  ot  the  allied  powers 
to  act  as  arbitrator  on  the  question  of  preferential  treat- 
ment ot  claims  against  Venezuela. 

February  7.— M.  Jusserand,  the  new  French  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  presents  his  credentials  to 
President  Roosevelt. 

February  S. — Bulgaria  invokes  the  good  offices  ot  the 
powers  to  procure  the  cessation  of  Turkish  military 
preparations  at  Adrianople  and  Monastir.... Italy de- 


(Whils  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Loeb 
was  his  private  secretary.  He  followed  hia  chief  to  the 
White  House,  becoming  assistant  secretary  to  the  Preai. 
dent,  and  served  in  that  capacity  under  Mr.  Cortelj-ou, 
whom  he  now  snceeeds.) 

mands  satisfaction  for  the  ill-treatment  of  an  Italian  at 
the  Turkish  port  ot  Freveza. 

February  13.— Protocols  providing  tor  the  settlement 
of  the  Venezuelan  controversy  are  signed  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

February  15.— The  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  coast 
is  olHcially  raised  by  the  ships  ot  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

February  16. — Chancellor  von  Billow  makes  a  state- 
ment in  the  German  Reichstag  regarding  the  Venezue- 
lan settlement. . .  .President  Palma,  of  Cuba,  signs  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  as  to  naval  coaling 

stations A  protocol  providing  for  the  settlement  of 

the  claims  ot  the  United  States  against  Venezuela  is 
drawn  up  at  Washington. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

January  23,— Earthquake  shocks  lasting  ueveral  min- 
utes are  felt  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

January  34.  — Professor  Braun  announces  the  discovery 
of  a  new  system  ot  wireless  telegraphy- 
January  27.— The  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  ot  America  at  Indianapoli.s  completes  its 

business  and  adjourns At  the  Colney  Hatch  Anylum, 

In  London,   England,   S3   insane   female   patients  are 

burned  to  death It  is  announced  at  Chicago  that 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  t7,000,000  to  be  used  In 
research  for  a  tuberculosis  serum- 
January  Bl,— The  total  receipts  from  the  sale  ot  the 
Marquand   collection  ot   art   vrorks,  furniture,  rugs, 
tapestries,  eto.,  at  New  York,  are  $706,019. 
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February  5.— The  last  witnesses  to  be  called  before 
the  Antt^racite  Strike  Com raisslon  are  heard Presi- 
dent Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,   at   Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  is  inaugurated. 
February  7.  — The  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  accept 
the  offer  o(  the  operators 
of  an  average  increase  of 
14  per  cent,  in  wages.... 
By  the  terms  of  settlement 
of  the  Montreal  street  rail- 
way strike  the  men  receive 
10  per  cent,  advance  in 
wages  and  permission  to 

February  9.— A  new 

compound  engine  on  the 
Midland  Railway  of  Eng- 
land attains  a  speed  of  S3 
miles  an  hour. 

February     10.  — The 
steamship  Jfadiana 
i>h».i>jHi,K»".Nv.  strikes    on    a    reef    near 

;.  mrMFHRBTS.     Hamilton,  Bermuda,  and 
is  totally  destroyed  ;  pas- 
sengers and   crew   are 
(Inaugurated  on  February  S.)      saved. 

February  13.— In  his 
closing  argument  before  the  Anthracite  Strike  Com- 
mission, President  Baer,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Company,  proposes  a  sliding  scale  of  wage-payment 
for  the  miners  based  on  the  price  ol  coal. 

February  16.— A  monument  to  General  Lawton, 
U..S.A..  i»  unveiled  on  the  spot  where  be  was  kilted,  in 
Luzon,  P.  I. 

OBITUARY. 

January  21. — Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  for  thirty  years 
stated  clerk  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  81. 

January  22.— Rev.  J.  H.   M.   Knox,   D.D.,   formerly 

president  of  Lafayette  College,  SO Orlando  Dwight 

Case,  the  Hartford  publisher,  77 Judge  H.  W.  Bruce, 

of  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 

72 Augustus  John  Cuthbert  Hare,  English  author, 

^ Mgr.   Schaepman,  leader  of  the  Dut«h  Catholic 

party.  59. 

January  28.— Frederick  Chippendale,  the  actor,  83, 

January  34.— Rev.  David  Paul,  D.D.,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Muskingum  College,  76 Admiral  Tyrtoff,  63. 

January  25. — Ex-Gov.  Charles  Robert  Ingersoll,  of 
Connecticut,  81. 

.Tanuary   38.— Wilhelm   Jordan,    the   German   poet, 

St Augusta  Holmes,  pianiste  and  composer,  66.... 

Robert  Planquette,  composer  of  "The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy," 53 Ex-United  States  Senator  John  Beard 

Allen,  of  Washington  State,  S8. .  ..Rev.  Charles  S.  Hoyt, 
a  prominent  Presbyt«rian  clergyman  of  Chicago,  48. 

January  2B.— Cyrus  Cobb,  sculptor,  painter,  and  musi- 
cian, of  Boston,  68 Alvan  E.  Bovay,  who  formed  the 

first  organization  of  the  present  Republican  party,  85. 

January  80.— Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  SO. 

January  31.— Representative  John  N.  W.  Rumple,  of 


the  Second  Iowa  District,  63 Ex-Congressman  Justin 

R.  Whiting,  of  Michigan,  56. 

February  1.— Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  Master  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  England,  84  —  Absalom 
Graves  Gaines,   a  former  president  of   St.  I^wreace 

University,  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,75 Warren  L.  Wheaton, 

an  Illinois  pioneer,  91. 

February  a.— Ei- Justice  Leslie  W.  Russell,  of  the 
New  York  Snpreme  Court,  63. 

February  5. — Ex-United   States   Senator   Henry   L. 

Dawes,  86  (see  page  389) Hepreeentative  James  M. 

Moody,  of  the  Ninth  North  Carolina  District,  tt. 

February   6.— Rear-Admiral  Frank  Wildes,  U.S.N., 

60.  ...Ex-Premier  PetkoKaraveloff,  of  Bulgaria,  B8 

Ralph  Milbanke,  the  British  minis(«r  to  Austria,  51. 

February  8.— The  Duke  of  Tetuan,  formerly  Spanish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  69. 

February  0. — Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  former  prims 
minister  of  Victoria,  87 Edward  BylesCowell,  Eng- 
lish writer  and  authority  on  Sanskrit,  77 EdnaLyall 

(Ada  Ellen  Bayly),  the  English  novelist,  40. . .  .Ex. -Gov. 

William  Fishback,   of   Arkansas,  73 Dr.    Herman 

Mynter,  one  of  the  surgeons  who  operated  on  President 
McKinley,  S3. 

February  11.— Prof.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  formerly  dean 
of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy,  48. 

February  13.— Dr.  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry,  the 
distinguished  educator,  T8. 

February  14. — Col.  J.  Hampden  Hoge,  of  Virginia 

Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Simmons,  83. 

February  16.— Edward  Perkins  Clark,  an  editorial 

writer  on  the  New  York  Evening   Fosf,  55 Rear- 

Admiral  W.  Robinson,  U.S.N.,  retired,  63. 


JoBll  BiTU.:  "Comeoato' that,  yoo  blooming  Idiot  I"— From  the  World  (New  York). 

SOME  CURRENT  TOPICS   IN   CARTOONS. 

IT  1b  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  the  American  car-         We  ai«  glad  to  reproduce  Mr.  Bush's  cartoon,  from 
tooii!sta  last  month  were  niustratLng  the  almost      the  New  York  World,  on  this  page  in  a  bold  and  prom- 
t  expressed  In   the  English  news-      inent  way,  for  the  benefit  o(  those  students  of  history 


aweeping  condemnation  of  the  war  alliance  entered  into  Bull  has  actually  regarded  the  Anglo-German  alliance 

by  England  and  Germany  to  menace  Venezuela  inci-  as  a  trap  in  which  the  British  lion  was  fairly  caught, 

dentally,  but  primarily  to  "try  it  on"  with  the  United  and  John  has  been  most  vociferous  and  nncompUmen- 

Stotes,  in  order  to  see  how  far  Uncle  Sam  would  tolerate  tary  In  connection  with  Us  determined  efforts  to  Hia- 

European  coercion  of  South  American  republics.  engage  the  stupid  beaet. 
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Let  n8  bat«  pb*ci1— From  the  H«raM  (NewTotkj.^  oiw  of 

From  the  fngufrrr  (PMUdeliihU). 


Ing  blind  bskId.— From  the  WealminsUr  Budget  (IxiDdoD) . 


Wolp:  "How  dare  yon  muddy  roy  drinking  water?"  awuiAHT  iiro  ■kqi.anti  a:  

Sheep;  "Indeed  how  CD  my  drinklns  here  below  foul         William  (to  John  Bolll :  " There  Ib  nothing  to  be  got  out 

your  water  nphm?  of  thlB  bankrupt  fellow:  hadn't  we  bettergo  packing,  now 

Wo<  J  :•■  Well,  yon  would  tfyoB  could,  BO  I'll  punish  you  this  upstart  h«  appeared  ?  " 

right  now."-a:«.p-a  fable  up  to  date.  jo^h  Bdll  :  "...  Yes  ...  wo  have  done  m  much  u  we 

From  the  BrooWim  Englt  (New  York|.  dare."— From  ATiwUniammtr  (Amsterdam). 


SOME  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


Joan  Buld:  "  Ain't 'e  got  a 'orrlble  temper  1  "—From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 


m  Jokatban;  "I  gaeas,  brother  John,  t 
yon'U  and  it  better  to  paddle  your  own  canoe." 
JoBN  BiTLL  (to  himself):  "IwlU." 

From  Panth  (London). 
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IBB  iNTUtRdPTBD  rusT.— From  the  Iivptftr  (Phllftdelpblft).  Plain  Dealer,  has  sn  unuslng  car- 


SOME  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


toon  (see  page  288)  in  which  John 
Ball  ts  begging  the  fierce  German 
Emperor  to  coll  off  hln  war  dog, — 
that  Is  to  say,  the  Gieniian  fleet ; 
while  at  the  top  of  this  page  we 
prmeut  a  cartoon  from  the  same 
source  which  hints  that  Uncle  Sam 
needs  a  little  larger  dog,— that  is  to 
say,  a,  bigger  navy.  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
thePhlladelphia/nqxirer,  basapic- 
tnre  baaed  upon  the  recent  HUgge»- 
tioo  of  Ijord  Charles  Beresford,  the 
English  admiral  who  has  been  vis- 
iting this  country,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  a  very  Tal  li- 
able thing,  bat  that  we  need  a 
stronger  navy  to  defend  it. 

Lord  Bereaford  himself,  by  the 
way,  is  sold  by  those  who  know 
aboat  each  things  to  have  been 
quoted  for  sppointment  to  the  com' 
mand  of  England's  North  Sea 
squadron,  which  is  intended  to  co- 
operate with  tbe  Channel  squadron. 
The  German  newspapers  character- 
ize the  formation  o(  this  North  Sea 

Germany's  Increased  naval  activl-      BsREsroan;  "Yes, it's 
ties. 
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-Erom  the  Herald  (Boston). 

The  lips  anil  downu  i>(  the  omnibus  Statehood  bill,  in  to  be  humorous  rather  than  convincing,  and  need  no  in- 

its  deHperat«  stnigRle  in  the  Seuat«  at  Washington  last  terpretation.    The  subjectiteelf  iscertainlyagooddeal 

month,  w»H  the  theme  of  a  good  many  cartoons,  three  more  serious  than  theitecomical  pictures  might  lead  the 

ol  which  are  reproduced  on  this  page.    They  are  meant  uninformed  to  suppose. 


From  the  Brtmklifn  EaoU  (New  York).  EYom  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbas). 


SOME  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


"TOO  MAHY  COOKS."— From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
The  trust  question  and  the  many  bills  relating  to  it     Cartoonist  Rogers,  in  the  New  York  Herald,  of  an  old 


that  were  pending  in  both  hoiwea  in  Washington  last 
month  were  productive  of  almoitt  countless  cartoons  in 
the  AmericHn  newspapers.  The  Littlefleld  bill  that 
1   promising  in  January  seemed  to  have  been 


proverb  about  too  many  cooks  spoiling  the  broth.  The 
sudden  pansage  of  the  Elkins  bill,  when  everybody  sup- 
posed the  Senate  was  not,  going  to  act  gave  '*  Hart,"  of 
the  Minneapolis  Jovrtial,  a  suggestion  for  an  amusint; 


wholly   superseded    in   February,    and    this   remindw     picture,  reproduced  herewith. 


Just  &■  we  begin  to  think  he  is  totally  Incapacitated,  he 
tonxa  IsKlBlatlve  handspHnK. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


From  the  Inqalrir  (Philadelphia). 
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AOAIS.— From  the  Hoin  Oratcr  [Cleveland). 


From  the  Tima  (Denver). 


'POBSUM  OB  OBtCKKN  ?— From  the  Herald  iBaltimore), 


The  United    Stat«9  Steel  Corporntloa  will  give  Its  el 
plorees  &  rhance  to  become  stock  holders. 

From  the  Herald  (Baltimore,  Md.). 


From  the  Journal  (MlDneapalls). 


THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO  AND  HIS   PRESENT 

TROUBLES. 

BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS. 

MOROCCO  is  the  last  Moslem  derelict  not  territory,  and  the  Sultan  has  just  mobilized  his 
yet  cut,  carved,  controlled,  or  conquered  army  In  the  vain  hope  of  protecting  his  last 
by  some  European  power.  A  century  ago,  in-  European  province,  Macedonia.  Egypt  is  Eng- 
dependent  Moslem  lands  stretched  from  the  lish.  Tunis  and  Algeria  are  French.  Tripoli 
Atlantic  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  lined  North  will  soon  be  Italian.  All  the  lesser  Moslem 
Africa.  The  Turkish  Empire  held  its  ancient  principalities,  Oman  and  Zanzibar,  the  central 
boundaries,  Persia  and  Afghanistan  were  un-  Asian  khanates,  and  the  recent  kingdoms  which 
touched.  North  and  central  India  were  under  once  stretched  from  Senega!  to  Somaliland,  each 
Moslem  rule.  England  has  absorbed  all  India,  owns  some  European  overlord. 
and  Afghanistan  is  a  protected  state.     Persia  is  Morocco  alone  of  them  all  still  holds  its  old 

under  Russian  control.  Turkey  has  tost  half  its  boundaries,  has  no  debt,  owns  no  European  pro- 
tectorate, and  maintains  the 
rude  independence  and  rude 
amorphous  rule  of  the  past. 
The  other  African  and  Asia- 
tic lands  have  absorbed 
European  ideas,  weapons, 
organization,  and  administra- 
tion. Withdraw  from  Mo- 
rocco a  few  score  European 
residents  in  the  interior,  elim- 
inate Tangier,  with  its  Span- 
ish colony  of  6,000  or  8,000, 
and  the219,000  square  miles 
■and  9,500,000  population  of 
this  Moslem  empire  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  corner 
of  Africa  would  still  be  as 
both  have  been  for  a  thou- 
sand years, — the  same  in  pco- 
'ple,  in  government,  in  insti- 
tutions, in  transport,  trade, 
manufacture,  and  agricul- 
ture. The  great  university 
at  Fez,  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  Moslem  world,  whose 
graduates  do  better  in  Alge- 
rian institutions  than  the 
graduates  of  local,  schools, 
teaches  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy,  the  medicine  of 
Galen  (I  have  heard  him 
gravely  quoted),  the  logit  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  commen- 
•taries  of  'Bokkhari  and  Ma- 
lek,  Moslem  worthies.  The 
judge  expounds  the  Moslem 
adaptation  of  the  Justinian 
code.  The  ruler  lives,  judges, 
HtrtAT  ABDUL  AEiz,  BDLTAit  ov  uoBOOOo.  and  beheads  as  did  Solomon. 
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setB  foot,  though  on  clear  days 
the  shore  is  in  sight  of  Eu- 
rope. 

This  ieolation  liae  been  the 
salvation  of  the  Moslem  and 
Morocco.  Even  at  Peking, 
there  are  European  envoys. 
There  are  none  at  the  Moor- 
ish capitals  of  Morocco  City 
and  Fez,  sav*?  as  they  journey 
for  a  special  audience  with  the 
Sultan  from  Tangier.  The 
unchanged  population  of  the 
interior  is  sharply  divided  be- 
tween the  semi-independent 
Berber  or  Kabyle  tribes  of 
the  mountains  (a  white  race, 
often  blonde,  of  unknown 
origin),  where  a  European 
,^_  travels  only  with  grave  risk, 

and  the  cities,  with  their  two 
plains, — one  at  the  north,  with  Fez,  Mequinez 
and  a  group  of  small  cities,  and  the  other  at  the 
south,  with  Morocco  City  and  its  ports, — Maza- 
gan  and  Mogador,  with  a  mixed  Arab  and  Ber- 
ber population,  submissive,  taxed  and  oppressed 
by  the  rude  irregulars  of  the  Sultan,  He  has 
been,  though  of  varying  families,  since  the  first 
of  Mohammed's  descendants,  Idris,  788  a.d,, 
came  to  Morocco,  always  a  descendant  of  this 
tine,  now  a  numerous  caste,  spread  through  the 
land,  wearing  a  special  garb,  and  addressed  with 
a  term  of  special  respect,  however  poor  and 
whatever  their  calling.  Theoretically,  any  mem- 
ber is  eligible.  Practically,  the  line  is  now  lim- 
ited to  the  Sherifian  family  of  a  tribal  chief  in 
Tafilet  two  hundred  years  ago. 


a  THB  svLTAir'e  pAt^ca  and  houhi  ov  thb 

His  viziers  are  to-day  and  to-morrow  are  not,  as 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  blessed  memory.  Noth- 
ing baa  changed  politically,  socially,  commer- 
cially. This  territory,  the  size  of  France,  as 
large  as  New  England  and  the  Middle  Htates, 
■with  a  population  as  large  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  or  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  sells  to 
Europe  $8,500,000  and  buys  *S,0()0,000,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  lialf  the  exports  and  imports 
of  a  single  square  which  holds  the  largest  de- 
partment store  in  the  city  where  I  write. 

t)n  its  either  coast,  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean, 
Morocco  has  no  good  harbor  for  nigh  sixteen 
hundred  miles.     It  has  in  all  its  area  no  river 
which  will  float  a  raft,  and  none  which  you  can- 
not, at   ebb,  ford  in  summer  a  mile    from    its 
mouth.    Its  Algerian  frontier 
is  a  desolate  and  impassable 
Scries  of  passes  and  limestone 
ranges.     The    Atlas    at    the 
south,  with  its  peaks  of  12,1100 
to  15,000  feet,  looks  on  the 
desert  and  the  month's  cara- 
van track  to  Timbuktu,    The 
narrow  Moorish  front  on  Eu- 
rope, along  the  fjtraits  of  Gib- 
raltar and   eastward    to  the 
Algerian  line,  has  on  its  coast 
blue  hills  whose  reverse  face 
no  European  has  seen,  and. 
except  at  Tangier,   no  place 
or  port  that  Europeans  habit- 
ually visit.    For  one  hundred 
miles  of  Riffian  (the  Kiffs  are 
independent  Kabyle  or  Her- 

ever  lands  and  no  European  a  view  o 
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THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO  AND  HIS  PRESENT  TROUBLES. 


TheSulttui.   Minister  of  W&r.    Comnunduit  Burckhardt. 


You  see  Morocco  on  the  map.  and  you  seem 
to  see  what  is  on  the  rest  of  the  map,  Algeria  or 

TaniB ;  but  these  are  colored  by  this  day.  In 
Morocco,  you  are  really  looking  at  a  territory 
past-dated  by  centuries.  Its  last  Sultan,  Mulai 
Hassan,  1873-94,  understood  all  this.  He  was 
a  good  Moslem.  He  lived  a  sober,  sedate  life. 
His  leisure  he  spent  hearing  read  the  Moslem 
law  and  its  commentaries.  He  Imd  no  foreign 
notions.  He  wore  the  garb  of  centuries.  Ho 
borrowed  no  money.  He  discouraged  European 
travel.  The  adventurous  explorer  found  himself 
headed  off  by  polite  but  persistent  guards.  He 
had  no  European  friends.  He  judged  in  the 
gate  as  his  father  had  done.  An  Englishman, 
Sir  Henry  de  Aubrey  MacLean,  once  an  English 
subaltern,  drilled  his  troops  ;  but  the  force  was 
small,  cost  little,  kept  the  bill  tribes  in  bounds, 
and  collected  taxes  on  the  plains. 

Morocco  should  have  wanted  "progress." 
The  Moors  should  be  yearning  for  improve- 
ments. Quite  the  contrary.  Your  true  Moslem 
is  satisfied.  His  faith  in  his  religion  makes  the 
average  Chriatian  belief  seem  trival.  Renegade 
Christians  who  have  become  Moslem  you  daily 
meet.  The  converted  Moslems  you  can  count  on 
your  fingers.  The  quit't  of  his  life,  its  per- 
manence, the  slow  course  of  alTairs.  tbe  nhop  liis 
his  ancestors  had,  the  land  immemorially  his,  a 
descent  which  goes  back  through  centuries,  a 
learning  that  has  known  no  additions  since  the 
Crusades. — these  are  all    dear   to    the   average 


Moor.  To*he  Moor  of  place  and  breeding  they 
are  so  far  above  our  Western  racket,  hurry,  and 
change  that  when  Ben  Sliraan,  a  Moor  of  fan)ily, 
said,  on  his  return  from  his  mission  as  Envoy  to 
the  coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  that  lie  was  glad 
to  be  again  in  a  civilized,  more  literally  polite, 
land,  be  spoke  words  of  truth  and  soberness  to 
which  all  Moore  would  respond.  I  have  myself 
known  a  Moor  of  means  who,  being  able  to  live 
in  London,  and  having  tried  it,  preferred  Fez. 

In  an  evil  hour,  there  entered  Mulai  Hassan's 
harem  a  Circassian  girl,  Lalla  H'kia.  .She  came 
in  the  good  old  way.  It  is  an  old  trade — that 
in  women.  Her  family  wan  none  tho  less  good, 
one  that  furnishes  the  harei'tis  of  the  great  and 
has  for  generations-  She  liore  a  son. — Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz,  the  present  Hultan.  It  is  a  bad 
cross — Arab  and  Circassian — known  as  such  to 
all  the  East.  Its  oiTspring  is  opinionated,  extrav- 
agant, given  to  European  imitation,  with  no 
Moslem  temperament.  One  such  ruined  Eyypt, 
and  such  have  brought  disasU^r  to  other  lim-s, 
through  all  Moslem  history. 

"WTien  Mulai  Hassan  died  on  tbe  march,  in 
18!)4,  tbe  boy  was  fourteen,- — a  Moslem  majority, 
. — and  his  ambitious  mother,  versed  in  the  harem 
statecraft  of  her  race  and  8*'x.  with  a  shrewd  lord 
chamberlain.  Hi'  Bou  Ahmed,  made  him  Sultan. 
The  tribes  rose  and  were  put  down,- — heads  cm 
tbe  gate,  every  tenth  man  left  handless  and 
women  sold  by  the  hundred  in  the  slave  market, 
— and  there  was  peace  until   Bou  Ahmeil  sick- 
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ened  and  died  in  1899.  His  estates  were  con- 
fiscated and  his  slaves  sold,  and  there  followed  a 
year  of  changing  viziers, — each  as  he  fell  going 
off  in  chains  and  his  slave  household,  delicate 
women  folk  and  all,  sold  at  auction.  When  you 
have  seen  it,  as  I  have,  you  will  know  what  the 
past  was.  A  pretty  girl  runs  up  from  $380  to  $500. 

The  reins  of  rule  all  grew  slack,  and  when  the 
queen-mother  died  the  young  Sultan,  even  now 
but  twenty-four,  set  out  to  tighten  them.  He 
put  aside  older  men, — among  them  Haj  Mokhtar 
Ben  Abdullah,  the  last  of  his  father's  "honest 
viziers," — and  power  came  to  a  young  man,  late 
governor,  Kaid  M'heddi  ul  Menebbi.  Reforms 
began.  They  are  perilous.  His  new  vizier  had 
been  minister  in  London  and  Paris.  He  was  in 
touch  with  the  West.  The  new  Sultan  got  him- 
self bicycles  and  cameras.  A  single  consignment 
brought  him  two  automobiles,  twenty-five  grand 
pianos,  and  fifty  bicycles.  In  September,  1901, 
he  reformed  the  prisons — ^by  edict.  The  spring 
before,  at  the  great  feast,  he  called  his  governors 
together  and  told  them  to  oppress  no  more.  He 
launched  a  new  system  of  taxes,  and  added  to 
the  simple  tithe  and  land  tax  of  the  past  a  pesti- 
lent host  of  occupation  imposts,  all  scientific  and 
grating  on  local  prejudice.  He  fre^d  trade  on 
the  coast,  to  the  general  good  and  the  individual 
ruin  of  the  muleteer.  He  was  interviewed  by 
the  Morocco  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris,  a  man  of  great  personal 
charm,  and  made  him  his  intimate  friend.  Ar- 
thur Schneider,  a  New  York  artist,  taught  him  to 
paint,-an  abomination  to  every  good  Moslem. 

Things  began  to  happen.  The  French  spread 
15,000  troops  out  in  1900,  and  occupied,  1901, 
Tuat  and  Figuig,  oases  on  the  line  the  railroad 
must  take  from  Algeria  to  Senegal,  places  long 
held  by  Morocco,  and  by  1902,  with  two  war- 
ships out,  the  Sultan  accepted  the  new  line  and 
an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1845  which  will 
cost  more  territory.  The  Fez  mob  got  out  of 
hand  and  slew  a  naturalized  Jewish- American, 
Marcos  Ezaguin,  and  burnt  his  body.  That  cost 
something,  though  not  as  much  as  fooling  with 
the  French  ;  but  the  New  York  and  Dixie  were 
needed  to  settle  the  account.  In  August,  1901, 
a  Kabyle  raiding  party  swept  off  from  a  small 
port,  Arzila,  a  Spanish  young  woman  and  boy. 
Whites  make  higher-priced  slaves.  Mulai  Hassan 
stopped  this,  as  he  once  explained,  because 
Europeans  made  such  a  fuss  over  single  women. 
The  Spanish  minister,  Sefior  Ojeda,  now  at 
Washington,  collected  an  indemnity,  but  it  was 
all  a  bad  precedent  and  a  worse  sign. 

The  whole  land  began  to  seethe.  In  October, 
a  Moslem  fanatic  shot  an  English  missionary, 
Mr.  Cooper,   in  Fez,  took  refuge  in  '  the   most 


sacred  shrine  in  the  empire,  was  dragged  out 
and  shot.  It  was  just  and  plucky.  The  London 
Times  praised  it  extravagantly  ;  but  in  Moorish 
bazaars  and  mosques  they  do  not  read  the  Times, 
The  man,  by  Moslem  law,  was  a  murderer. 
Mulai  Hassan  would  have  executed  him,  and 
none  would  have  said  aught.  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
has  outraged  every  Moslem  sentiment.  Last  No- 
vember, the  tribes  began  to  rise.  The  Zemmour 
rose  on  the  road  from  Fez  to  Rabat.  The  Beni'- 
der  plundered  up  to  the  gates  of  Tetuan.  In  the 
south,  the  smoldering  rebellion  in  the  Wad  Sus 
spread  across  the  Atlas.  Lastly,  the  unruly  tribes 
about  Teza,  along  the  pass  from  Fez  to  Algeria, 
rose  together.  Bou  Hamara  (Donkey-man), — a 
nickname  which  suggests  to  the  Eastern  ear 
the  wandering,  wise,  and  devout, — riding  the 
peaceful,  unpretentious  ass,  led  them.  A  con- 
jurer, a  fakir, — that  strange  compound  of  re- 
ligion, mendacity,  mendicancy,  leger-de*main, 
and  capacity  for  speech  and  leadership  which 
heads  eastern  revolution, — he  drove  out  the  Sul- 
tan's tax-gatherers  in  November.  By  December, 
he  had  beaten  the  Sultan's  army  ;  by  January, 
he  was  close  to  Fez.  At  the  elevation  of  that 
lofty  plateau  (Fez  is  1,200  feet  up,  and  the  region 
beyond  2,000  to  3,000,  with  snow-peaks  even  in 
summer)  the  tribes  cannot  be  kept  together  in 
midwinter.  The  Sultan's  organized  troops,  in- 
flicted a  defeat  on  the  "Pretender,"  as  our  dis- 
patches call  liim  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslem, 
as  he  is  of  the  royal  caste,  success  and  proclama- 
tion in  the  mosques  would  give  him  full  title. 

Spring,  fair  weather,  and  a  mountain  cam. 
paign  only  can  decide  the  issue.  Meanwhile, 
Bou  Hamara's  well-written  letters  are  going  over 
Morocco.  No  one  can  predict  the  result  now. 
The  local  prediction  of  correspondents  is  all  with 
the  regular  government ;  but  all  the  bands  of 
authority  are  unloosed.  The  Morocco  question 
is  brought  near  Europe.  France  has  a  fair  claim 
on  the  hinterland,  below  the  fertile  strip  along 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Settled  and  guarded, 
Morocco  is  good  for  200,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  ownership  of  this  northern  strip,  op- 
posite Spain  and  Gibraltar,  halts  action.  There 
are  many  signs,  in  the  freedom  with  which  France 
is  acting  in  the  interior,  that  a  secret  treaty  dur- 
ing the  Boer  war  may  have  settled  all. 

Meanwhile,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  has  begun  the 
fatal  step  of  borrowing  money.  For  a  Moslem 
prince,  that  begins  European  control.  His  own 
safety  lies  in  the  jealousy  of  Europe  and  the  ob- 
jection to  a  fanatic  seizing  the  throne  and  ex- 
cluding Europeans  from  the  interior,  where 
German  trade  is  growing  and  German  traders 
multiplying.  But  for  this,  past  Morocco  his- 
tory would  doubtless  repeat  itself. 
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FROM  stenographer  to  cabinet  officer  in  a 
little  over  seven  years  is  rapid  promotion 
in  the  public  service.  This  is  the  success  of 
George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y., 
achieved  at  the  age  of  forty,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  unparalleled.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou not  only  comes  l^o  the  cabinet  table  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  younger  than  al- 
most all  other  cabinet  officers  have  been  when 
appointed,  but,  as  secretary  to  the  President,  he 
has  been  for  nearly  three  years,  in  effect,  the 
ninth  member  of  the  cabinet.  Such  an  extraor- 
dinary official  career  would  attract  attention 
and  excite  emulation  even  if  it  were  that  of  a 
politician  favored  by  powerful  political  influ- 
ences, but  it  is  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  not  a  politician, 
and  that  he  has  had  no  <<  political  pull,"  but  has 
made  his  way  solely  on  his  own  merits.  This  is 
what  makes  his  success  so  admirable  and  com- 
mends it  so  strongly  as  an  example  for  other 
young  men.  It  is  well  attested  by  the  practi- 
cally unanimous  approval  •  given  by  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  other  public  men  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Cortelyou's  work,  and  by  the  press  of 
the  country,  all  without  regard  to  party  poli- 
tics, to  his  selection,  first  by  President  McKinley, 
and  then,  and  quite  independently,  by  President 
Roosevelt,  for  cabinet  honors. 

When  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Cortelyou 
w^as  to  be  made  Postmaster-General  by  President 
McKinley  if  a  vacancy  occurred  in  that  office 
during  his  second  administration,  the  expressions 
of  approval  were  as  cordial  as  they  were  general. 
And  when,  upon  learning  that  Congress  would 
pass  the.  bill  creating  th&  new  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  so  add  a  new  mem- 
ber to  the  cabinet,  President  Roosevelt  said  that 
when  the  bill  became  a  law  he  would  appoint 
Mr.  Cortelyou  as  the  first  head  of  the  new  de- 
partment, there  was  not  only  substantial  una- 
nimity in  the  expressions  of  approval,  but  no 
candidates  appeared  for  the  new  office,  notwith- 
standing its  attractions  for  many  men.  No 
similar  incident  has  occurred  in  our  history,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  it  is  being  commented  upon 
as  remarkably  interesting.  In  Washington, 
where  the  ambition  for  cabinet  offices  and  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  aspirants  for  sucli 
appointments   are    especially   well    known,    the 


significance  of  such  success  is  probably  better 
appreciated  than  elsewhere. 

The  salary  of  a  cabinet  office  is  only  eight 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  practically  inadequate  to 
meet  the  social  demands  upon  the  incumbent,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  financial  prize  in  these  days  ;  but 
the  honor  and  the  dignity  oi  such  a  place  are  as 
great  as  ever,,  and  they  are  as  much  sought  for 
as  at  any  former  time.  Secretary  Cortelyou  has 
doubtless  had  attractive  invitations  to  go  into 
business  from  prominent  finp.nciers  who  appre- 
ciated his  unusual  executive  and  diplomatic 
abilities.  Doubtless  he  might  have  had  similar 
success  to  that  of  President  Cleveland's  first  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  in  the  business 
world,  but  he  has  preferred  to  remain  in  public 
life,  with  the  certainty  that  he  would  soon  re- 
ceive one  of  its  great  opportunities,  with  the 
corresponding  honors  and  the  corresponding  ex- 
actions. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  would  not  have  achieved 
his  success  if  he  had  not  had  the  integrity  and 
the  industry  required  for  any  degree  of  success 
anywhere  ;  but,  without  diminishing  the  value  of 
his  example,  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  what  he 
has  accomplished  could  have  been  done  only  by 
a  man  of  peculiar  power,  and  with  exceptional 
opportunities.  Success  in  a  degree  will  doubt- 
less come  to  any  young  man  who  prepares,  by 
hard,  steady,  and  intelligent  effort,  as  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou did,  for  whatever  opportunities  may  come 
to  him.  But  he  may  not  have  the  opportunities 
leading  to  great  success,  or  he  may  not  have 
the  ability  requisite  for  them.  Mr.  Cortelyou 
has  demonstrated,  by  the  way  in  which  he  has 
improved  unusual  opportunities,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  unusual  abilities.  As  no  young  man 
can  tell,  however,  until  after  long  trial,  what  his 
powers  are  or  what  his  opportunities  may  be, 
there  is  the  greatest  encouragement  in  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou's success  for  every  young  man  to  make 
the  most  of  what  he  has.  Thousands  of  young 
men  come  to  Washington  to  take  places  in  the 
executive  departments  and  fail  of  any  consider- 
able achievement  because  they  "mark  time." 
Mr.  Cortelyou  came  well  equipped  by  general 
education  and  as  an  expert  stenographer  to  do 
valuable  service  and  determined  not  to  stand 
still,  but  to  continue  to  improve  his  mind  and 
to    improve    every    opportunity   that    came    to 
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him.  feo  when  his  opportunities  came  he  was 
ready. 

He  had  a  good  inheritance  of  mind  and  heart, 
from  a  fine  ancestry,  but  no  considerable  heri- 
tage of  property.  Born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  July  26,  1862,  he  received  a  good  American 
education  at  public  and  private  schools,  taking 
a  course  at  the  Hempstead  (Long  Island)  Insti- 
tute and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield, 
Mass.,  and  mastering  stenography,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  support  himself  immediately  after 
graduation,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one 
was  able  to  act  as  a  verbatim  reporter  of  court 
proceedings  in  New  York  City.  After  two  years 
of  this  work,  he  had  four  years'  experience  as 
principal  of  preparatory  schools  in  New  York, 
and  then,  in  1889,  entered  the  civil  service,  with 
his  stenography  as  a  key,  so  that  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  be  a  private  secretary,  serving  first, 
at  New  York,  the  post-ofi&ce  inspector,  and  then 
the  surveyor  of  the  port,  after  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Post-oflfice  Department,  where 
he  served  with  the  fourth  assistant  postmaster- 
general. 

Instead  of  settling  down,  as  the  great  majority 
of  men  do,  content  with  his  place  and  his  skill 
as  a  stenographer,  this  young  man  redoubled 
his  efforts,  and  availing  himself  of  the  evening 
law  schools  of  the  colleges  in  Washington  by 
hard  study  at  night  took  the  decree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  from  Georgetown  University,  and  that 
of  Master  of  Laws  from  Columbian  Universitv. 
Then,  .as  always,  he  showed  the  strength  of 
character  which  scorns  delights  and  lives  labori- 
ous days  for  the  sake  of  a  worthy  object.  In 
November,  1895,  a  new  door  was  opened  to  him, 
and  he  was  able  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  path 
which  has  led  to  his  present  distinction.  As 
the  story  is  told,  President  Cleveland  said  at  a 
cabinet  meeting  in  that  month  :  "I  wish  you 
gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  want  a  first- 
class  shorthand  man.  Some  of  you  must  have 
the  right  kind  of  man  in  your  departments,  and 
I  wish  you  would  look  around  and  let  me  have 
one."  Postmaster- Greneral  Bissell  spoke  right 
up,  saying  :  "I  believe  I  have  in  my  depart- 
ment the  very,  man  you  want.  He's  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  as  smart  as  lightning,  and  as  me- 
thodical as  a  machine,  and,  above  everything,  a 
gentleman.^' 

'<  That's  the  kind  of  man  I  want,"  replied  the 
President.  "  Who  is  he,  and  where  is  he,  and 
when  can  I  have  him  ?  " 

'<He's  a  New  Yorker  named  Cortelyou,"  said 
the  Postmaster-General,  "  and  he's  now  private 
secretary  to  Maxwell,  the  fourth  assistant  post- 
master-general. I'll  speak  to  Maxwell,  and  we 
will  send  him  up  to  you  to-morrow^." 


Thus,  without  any  seeking  on  his  own  part, 
without  any  political  backing,  without  even  being 
asked  what  his  politics  were,  a  Republican  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration,  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
at  thirty-three,  went  to  the  White  House,  where 
he  has  moved  steadily  forward  ever  since  in  the 
same  way  in  which  he  began.  President  Cleve- 
land liked  him  from  the  first,  as  everybody  does 
who  knows  him,  and  a  year  before  he  went  out 
of  office,  and  only  three  months  after  Mr.  Cortel- 
you came  into  office,  promoted  him  to  be  ex- 
ecutive clerk.  This  place  he  held  until  July  1, 
1898,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  War,  on 
the  recommendation  of  John  Addison  Porter,  the 
faithful  and  lamented  public  servant  who  first 
held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  President,  which 
had  formerly  been  called  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Cortelyou  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  secretary 
to  the  President  by  Mr.  McKinley.  Later,  when 
Secretary  Porter's  health  failed,  Mr.  Cortelyou 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  President  until  April 
13,  1900,  when.  President  McKinley  having  re- 
luctantly accepted  Secretary  Porter's  resignation, 
Mr.  Cortelyou  was  appointed  his  successor  a« 
naturally  as  though  it  were  inevitable. 

After  President  McKinley  had  been  reelected, 
it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  would  be  re- 
appointed, as  he  was,  on  March  15,  1901.  It 
was  equally  certain  that,  after  the  tragedy  at 
Buffalo,  Secretary  Cortelyou  would  be  reap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt,  as  he  was, 
on  September  16^  1901,  although  if  a  different 
man  had  held  the  office  he  would  probably  have 
been  superseded,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  private  secretary,  Mr. 
William  Loeb,  Jr.,  an  able  and  accomplished 
man,  who  was  appointed  assistant  secretary,  and 
is  now  to  be  secretary  to  the  President,  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Cortelyou. 

But  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Cortel- 
you was  the  man  for  this  place,  and  the  only 
question  was  whether  he  would  feel  that  he  could 
afford  to  remain  at  the  comparatively  small  sal- 
ary of  $5,000  a  year.  Three  men  more  different 
than  President  Cleveland,  President  McKinley, 
and  President  Roosevelt,  although  their  aims 
and  aspirations  were  so  much  alike,  could  hardly 
be  found  in  public  life.  The  point  of  view,  the 
manner  of  transacting  business,  even  the  method 
of  preparing  public  papers  or  writing  letters,  of 
each  of  these  Presidents  was  entirely  his  own 
and  characteristic  of  his  temperament,  yet  each 
of  them  found  Mr.  Cortelyou  perfectly  suited  to 
his  needs,  and  each  of  them  came  to  call  him, 
not  servant,  but  friend. 

The  relations  between  the  President  and  his 
secretary  must  be  of  the  most  intimate  character. 
Conceivably,  a  President  might  not  be  on  such 
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intimate  terms  with  any  member  of  liis  cabiDet  with  the  President,  he  must  be,  most  of  the 

aa  with  his  secretary.     His  secretary  niUBt  be  time,  the  representative  of  the  President,  and  to 

with  him  day  and  night.     Secretary  Cortelyou,  many  people  and  in  many  important  matters, 

for  example,  in  his  characteriBtic  eingle-miniled  his  nllfr  egn.     At  the  same  time,  he  must  direct 

devotion    to    duty,   has  accepted  practically  no  the  large  clerical  staff  and  the  large  volume  of 

social   invitations   liuriDg   the    busy    season    in  business  in  the  executive  offices,  besides  keeping 

WashiDgtou,  because  he  might  be  needed  at  any  an  eye  on  all  that  goes  on  in  and  around  the 

time      The  secretary's  Imsiness  hours  are  practi-  White  House,  and  especially  the  means  for  safe- 

callT^rom  the  time  he  gets  np  in  the  morning  guarding  the   President    from  unnecessary   in- 

until  he  goies  to  bed  at  night.     When  he  is  not  tnusion,    and    from    any   possible    danger.     He 
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must  aid  the  President  in  making  engagRiiietits, 
political,  social,  and  general,  often  far  in  ad- 
vance, and  he  must  plan  and  Bupervise  all  the 
details  of  all  the  President's  journeyB.  This  is 
not  given  as  a  complete  list  of  his  varied  and 
exacting  duties,  but  only  to  show  what  the  secre- 
tary's relation  to  the  President  is,  and  how 
thoroughly  each  must  know  the  other. 


Leaving  President  Cleveland  out  of  account, 
because  Mr.  Cortelyou  did  not  rise  above  the 
office  of  executive  clerk  under  his  administra- 
tion, we  know  absolutely  that  Mr.  Cortelyou 
has  completely  met  the  most  searching  tests  of 
that  relationship,  under  the  severest  conditions. 
Under  the  strain  of  the  Ppaniali  War  summer, 
which  broke  the  health  of  Secretary  Porter,  and 
the  double  duties  that  then  fell  upon  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou ;  in  the  tragic  and  sorrowful  week  at  Buf- 
falo :  ill  the  process  of  beginning  a  now  adminis- 
tration, under  a  new  leader,  so  suddenly  and 
under  such  trying  circumstances  called  to  that 
great  responsibility,  Mr,  Cortolyoti  showed  the 
same  sanity,  strength,  modesty,  and  equanimity. 
"  Unstampedable," — Garfield's  word  about  his 
noble  wife. — is  the  word  for  Secretary  Cortel- 
you. He  is  human,  he  gets  weary,  doubtless  he 
makes  mistakes,  although  I  never  heard  of  any 
sufficiently  important  to  bo  remembered,  and  he 


is  a  man  of  like  passions  with  his  fellows  ;  but 
in  ordinary  days,  at  the  White  House  ofBces. 
which  are  trying  enough,  through  the  exactions 
of  the  scores  of  callers  and  the  bristling  diffi. 
culties  of  important  affairs,  and  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  such  as  actually  try  men's  souls,  no 
one  has  ever  seen  Secretary  Cortelyou  unduly 
excited,  or  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
him.  The  common  sense  which  is  so  uncom- 
mon, the  sense  of  humor  which  is  indispensable. 
the  cheerful  calmness  which  comes  of  strength, 
and  the  courtesy  which  never  fails  because  it  is 
from  the  heart,  have  made  Secretary  Cortelyou 
master  of  every  situation  because  he  was  master 
of  himself. 

None  who  saw  what  he  did  for  President  Mc- 
Kinley  at  Buffalo,  and  what  he  was  doing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  Government  and  the  countrv, 
in  the  hours  when  their  interests  were  for  the 
time  being  practically  in  his  hands,  failed  to  see 
that  his  qualities  and  powers  were  equal  to  any 
necessity.  "When  McKinley  fell  in  his  arms  at 
the  Temple  of  Music,  Cortelyou  had  to  act  for 
the  President,  and  also  to  act  as  the  President, 
and  he  showed  equal  wisdom  and  courage  in  both 
relations,  besides  that  tenderoess  and  loyalty 
which  only  his  closest  friends  fully  know.  And 
all  with  such  modesty  of  heart  reflected  in  such 
simplicity  of  manner  I  No  wonder  that  Secre- 
tary Cortelyou  is  so  popular  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word.  . 

In  an  office  where  fidelity  to  his  chief  and  to 
the  great  interests  of  his  charge  requires  him  to 
disappoint  many  people  every  day,  where  he 
must  deal  with  all  kinds  of  politicians,  of  all 
grades  and  of  all  shades  of  character,  each  im- 
portant in  his  way,  or  at  least  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, and  with  the  most  intelligent,  cultivated, 
and  experienced  people  of  all  sorts,  including 
some  of  the  best  and  most  representative  news- 
paper men,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
from  abroad,  with  whom  he  may  be  frank  but 
must  be  discreet,  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  so  conducted 
himself  that  alt  speak  well  of  him.  In  his  re- 
lations with  the  "Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spondents he  has  shown  how  a  secretary  to  the 
President  can  keep  offidal  secrets  without  mak- 
ing enemies,  either  for  the  President  or  himself, 
and  how  he  can  communicate  n^s  most  tact- 
fully and  efficiently,  and  without  self -advertising. 
The  secretary  to  the  President  can  do  his  ad- 
ministration infinite  harm,  simply  by  tactless  or 
foolish  treatment  of  newspaper  men.  Secretary 
Cortelyou  has  done  nothing  better  for  the  Presi- 
dents he  has  served  than  in  his  wise  performance 
of  bis  duties  with  respect  to  the  press. 

Nothing  appeals  more  to  newspaper  men  in 
public   men. — except,    perhaps,    honesty. — than 
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modesty.  Nothing  in  Secretary  Cortelyou  has 
appealed  to  them  more  than  that  habit  of  mind 
which  prompted  him  to  withhold  from  the  news- 
papers the  perfectly  just  but  eulogistic  remarks 
President  Roosevelt  made  about  him  last  sum- 
mer when  visiting  Westfield,  Mass.,  the  seat  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  where  Mr.  Cortelyou 
T^ras  graduated. 

It  might  seem  from  this  rough  outline  of  Sec- 
retary Cortelyou's  public  career  that  he  had  no 
private  life  at  all.  This  has  been  almost  true  at 
times  during  the  past  five  years.  But,  except  in 
the  very  busiest  days,  he  has  always  found  time 
for  his  family.  He  has  continued  to  live,  since 
he  became  secretary  to  the  President,  as  he  did 
hefore,  in  comfortable  but  simple  fashion,  in  an 
unfashionable  neighborhood,  three  blocks  north- 
east of  the  Capitol.     He  has  the  happiest  kind 


of  home  life,  with  a  wife  who  has  been  a  perfect 
companion,  and  four  bright  and  active  children. 
We  would  not,  of  course,  intrude  upon  that 
privacy  which  has  been  so  sacredly  guarded,  but 
it  is  not  improper  to  record  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Cortelyou's  wife,  who  was  Miss  Hinds,  of 
Hempstead,  the  daughter  of  the  principal  of  the 
institute  there,  where  Mr.  Cortelyou  met  her 
while  a  student  in  the  institute,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  her  husband's  success.  In  all  his 
aspirations,  in  all  his  efforts,  he  has  had,  not  only 
her  sympathy  and  support,  but  her  active  cooper- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  she  has  neglected  no 
home  duty  and  no  social  obligation.  There  is 
no  more  popular  .woman  in  official  society,  for 
very  much  the  same  reasons  that  there  is  no 
more  popular  man  than  her  husband  in  Wash- 
ington official  life. 


HENRY    LAURENS   DAWES. 


§¥  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


JOHN  ELIOT,  William  Penn,  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  Henry  B  Whipple,  U.  S.  Grant, 
and  Henry  L.  Dawes, — these  are  the  outstand- 
ing figures  in  American  history  nobly  and  per- 
*  manently  identified  with  increasing  the  Red 
Indian's  physical  and  spirituj^l  well-being. 

What  John  Eliot,  in  the  New  England  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  to  his  time,  that  Bishop 
Whipple  was  to  his.  What  William  Penn,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  to  the  Indians  of 
the  middle  Atlantic  States  as  a  treaty  maker 
and  keeper  and  a  Christian  state-builder,  that 
Henry  L.  Dawes  was  to  the  Indians  of  his  time. 
Mrs.  Jackson,  with  her  book  "  Ramona,"  did  for 
the  Indian  what  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  did  for 
the  negro  with  *' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  She  had 
no  predecessor  and  has  had  no  successor.  Presi- 
dent Grant,  though  a  man  of  war,  saw  the  futil- 
ity of  the  immemorial  policy  of  strife  with  the 
Indians,  and  turned  a  leaf  in  our  national  policy 
toward  them  which  none  of  his  successors  have 
cared  or  dared  to  turn  back. 

The  long  public  career  of  ex- Senator  Dawes, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  began  in  1848  with  his  election  to  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  ceased  with 
his  last  illness,  for  at  the  time  of  death  he  was 
still  chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  His 
was  a  career  notable  for  its  variety  of  service. — 
journalist,  lawyer,  legislator, — and  for  its  inde- 


pendence of  thought  and  action,  within  party 
lines.  Asa  young  Whig  he  bolted  Webster  in 
favor  of  Scott  in  the  national  party  convention 
in  1850,  he  being  the  only  Massachusetts  man  to 
do  so.  He  refused  to  be  swept  into  the  *'  Know- 
nothing"  movement.  While  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (1856-74)  he  opposed  the  im- 
peachment of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Appropriations  he  was  the 
unbribable  ''  watchdog  of  the  Treasury,"  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1872 
he  brought  about  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  When 
Mr.  Dawes  was  defeated  for  the  Speakership  in 
1869  by  a  questionable  deal  between  Mr.  Blaine 
and  Benjamin  Butler,  the  defeat  did  not  embit- 
ter him,  though  doubtless  it  much  altered  the 
course  of  party  and  national  history. 

After  his  election  to  the  Senate,  in  1875,  as 
Charles  Sumner's  successor,  the  same  personal 
traits  which  had  made  him  influential  and  much 
respected  in  the  House  soon  gained  for  him  a 
high  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  upper  body. 

These  personal  traits  were  "  inherited  and  dis- 
ciplined industry,"  which  gave  him  capacity  for 
a  prodigious  amount  of  toil ;  thorough  mastery 
of  the  principles  and  details  of  parliamentary 
procedure  and  of  sucli  legislation  as  it  became 
his  duty  to  champion  and  carry  through  ;  taod- 
esty  ;  lack  of  all  envy  ;  inflexible  will  in  matters 
of  conscience,  but  tact  and  shrewdness  in  gain- 
ing victory  and  swiftness  to  seize  an  opening 
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(From  a.  recent  photograph,) 

\\\w  to  an  Opponent's  nefcloct  of  precaution  ;  and  struction     period  ;    with    the    establishment   of 

last— ^loyalty  to  high  iii<'als  of  jiersonai  eiiiiduct  tlie  Kish  fommission.  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 

&nd  national  action.  of  the  College    for  Deaf  Mutes  at  \Va8liington. 

Conseqiipntly,    his    name    is   identified    with  Far  more  than  some  of  liis  brilliant,  eloijuent 

much  of  the  important  fiseial  leffialation  growing  r  on  temporaries  in  the  House  and  Senate  from 

out  of  the  Civil  War  and    during    the    Itecon-  Maasachnsetta.  he  was  a  constructive  statesman. 
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He  had  considerable  power  as  a  stump  speaker, 
unusual  gifts  as  a  debater  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  debate,  but  he  was  a  lawmaker  rather 
than  an  orator.  His  discipline  at  Yale  had 
given  him  a  capacity  for  "  team  work  "  and  a 
disposition  to  get  things  done  which  some  of  his 
Harvard  associates,  with  their  gifts  of  eloquence 
and  their  riper  culture  but  "splendid  isolation," 
must  have  envied. 

There  was  a  rugged  simplicity  and  genuine- 
ness, an  old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  indifference 
to  wealth  about  Mr.  Dawes  which  made  him  an 
admirable  model  whether  moving  in  the  full 
glare  of  Washington  light  or  in  tlie  quieter  sur- 
roundings of  Pittsfield. 

Massachusetts  has  a  way  of  breeding  lovers  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  just 
as  Charles  Sumner  had  come  to  the  front  as  a 
champion  of  the  negro,  and  just  as  later  George 
Frisbie  Hoar  has  arisen  to  champion  the  Filipino's 
cause,  so  Mr.  Dawes  should  make  splendid  the 
last  days  of  his  career  by  unflagging  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Red  Indian,  whom  the 
Caucasian  had  ousted  from  the  vast  territory 
over  which  he  once  roamed  unchallenged.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  record  to  contemplate, — the  one 
that  intervenes  between  the  days  of  John  Eliot 
and  William  Penn  and  the  day  in  1877  when 
the  nation  took  from  its  own  treasury  the  first 
dollar  which  implied  that  the  Indian  was  to  be 
educated  and  civilized.  It  is  mostly  a  record  of 
robbery  and  .neglect,  of  crowding  the  Indians 
upon  reservations  in  the  hope  that  they  would  die 
out,  of  treaty-breaking,  and  of  costly  wars. 

When  once  the  idea  took  root  that  the 
Indian  deserved  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
human  being,  that  he  should  be  educated,  fitted 
for  citizenship,  elevated  from  the  station  of 
ward  to  citizen,  that  instead  of  being  pauper- 
ized by  grants  of  land,  rations,  and  other  gifts 
he  should  be  made  to  stand  on  his  own  feet, 
then  a  new  day  dawned  for  the  Indian  race, 
which  had  refused  to  die  out  and  to-day  is 
nearly  as  numerous  in  this  country  as  it  was 
when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  and  the 
Cavaliers  at  Jamestown. 

With  all  the  legislation  which  records  this 
altered  attitude  toward  the  Indian  by  national 
officials — executive  and  legislative — and  philan- 
thropists, Mr.  Dawes'  name  is  connected  more  or 
less  closely, — of  late,  very  closely.  From  the 
time  that  he  became  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  down  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  has  been  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  national  life  dealing  with  Indian  affairs. 

When  Mr.  Dawes  retired  from  the  Senate,  in 
1893,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  chair- 
man of  a  commission  to  the  five  civilized  tribes 


of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory.  With  pa- 
tience, tact,  yet  steady  pressure,  the  commission 
has  done  its  work  during  the  intervening  decade. 
Slowly  but  surely,  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles,  after  pro- 
longed and  delicate  negotiations,  have  been  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  won  to  the  new  point  of  view 
as  one  conducive  to  their  welfare  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  Government.  Tribal  courts  have  been 
given  up,  the  common  lands  divided  in  severalty, 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  has  been  sought, 
and  subjection  to  federal  laws  such  as  govern 
white  men  has  been  proffered.  In  turn,  the 
commission  has  protected  the  Indians  from  their 
greedy  enemies,  the  white  cattle  men  ;  it  has 
been  conscientious  in  dividing  the  common 
wealth  so  as  to  do  no  injustice  ;  in  unraveling 
the  conflicts  between  tribal  and  federal  law  ; 
and  in  determining  and  defining  the  status  of 
the  Indian,  qualities  of  the  highest  legal  order 
have  been  necessary. 

The  task  of  the  friend  of  the  Indian  of  to- 
day, viewed  in  the  large,  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Dawes,  is  this  :  **  To  fit  the  Indian  for  civiliza- 
tion and  to  absorb  him  into  it."  Prior  to  1877, 
the  Government's  expenditures  for  Indians  were 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  army  in  putting  down 
outbreaks.  In  1877,  the  first  appropriation, — 
$20,000, — of  a  different  sort  was  made,  and, 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  private  citizens, 
went  to  support  the  first  of  the  government 
schools.  Now,  in  addition  to  educating  the 
Indian  in  the  schools,  he  is  to  be  educated 
througli  the  exercise  of  all  those  capacities  of 
his  nature  which  self-support,  ownership  of  land, 
the  use  of  the  ballot,  etc.,  imply.  *  And  the  vast 
appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  in  1902, — 
$9,747,471, — does  not  imply  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure due  to  war  or  to  pauperization,  but 
the  carrying  out  of  those  schemes  for  making 
the  Indian  a  citizen  and  not  a  ward  which  Mr. 
Dawes  has  so  much  favored  both  as  legislator 
and  as  commissioner.  Hereafter,  the  home  and 
not  the  tribe  will  be  the  unit  with  the  Indian, 
and  though  protected  under  the  law  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  from  alienating  his  freehold 
right,  he  sooner  or  later  must  stand  on  his  own 
feet,  and,  like  the  negro,  struggle  side  by  side 
with  the  Caucasian  for  the  right  to  live. 

It  is  a  fine  record  of  achievement  that  the  farm- 
er boy  has  made  who  entered  Yale  College  with 
a  sound  body,  an  excellent  mind,  high  ideals, — 
and  only  nineteen  dollars  of  money.  His  place 
is  secure  among  the  constructive  statesmen  of 
his  time,  and  among  those  public  men  who  have 
used  their  talents  and  opportunities  to  lift  to 
higher  levels  peoples  less  fortunate  than  their 
own  race,  and  generally  despised. 


THE    "TWENTY-MILLION-DOLLAR    FUND"    OF 
THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

BY  DR.   J.   M.  BUCKLEY. 


METHODISM  dates  from  the  year  1739, 
when,  in  England,  John  Wesley  began 
to  preach  ■■  experimental  religion,"  attesting  its 
reality  by  an  account  of  the  sudden,  strange,  but 
delightful  warming  of  his  heart  when  "  he  felt 
that  Christ  had  died  for  him,"  and  that  "  through 
faith  in  His  name  ...  his  sIdb  were  blotted 


out."  The  history  of  his  preceding  struggles 
and  seven  years'  preaching  is  as  absorbing  as  a 
romance,  but  only  the  dfcte  of  his  emancipation 
is  needed  here  ;  for  that  determined  the  time  of 
the  first  centennial  thank  offering  made  by  Meth- 
odists. .AH  Methodism  celebrated  in  18:UI  the 
centennial  of  its  birth  with  gifts  expressive  of 
its  estimate  of  the  blessings  which  God  through 
Methodism  had  bestowed  upon  its  votaries. 

In  1866,  the  centennial  of  tlie  first  appearance 
of  Methodism  on  this  sid<i  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
second  thank  offering  was  made  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  Canada.     Above  ten  million  dollars 


was    then    given    by    the    Methodist   Episcopal 

Church  alone  to  its  various  institutions  and 
benevolent  enterprises.  Other  branches  of  the 
Methodist  family  celebrated  the  event  in  similar 


As  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  drew 
near,  certain  ministers  of  influence  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (Church  directed  attention 
through  the  denominational  press  to  the  impor- 
tance of  reco'gnizing  the  birth  of  tlie  new  cen- 
tury. In  the  summer  of  1M9S,  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  then  in  session  at  Hull,  England, 
resolved  to  ask  the  Church  for  one  million 
guineas,  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Church  to  God,  and  to  be  used  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  kingdom  as  understood  by 
"Wesleyan  Methodists.  One  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ('hurch.  and  another 
prominent  connectional  officer,  since  elected 
bishop,  having  been  sent  as  fraternal  delegates 
to  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  were  present  when 
this  subject  was  discussed,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  this  country  advocated  the  proposition 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should 
make  a  special  effort  in  the  same  direction. 
Meanwhile,  the  presidents  of  Methodist  collegea 
and  universities  took  up  the  matter  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  wait  on  the  bishops  at 
their  semi-annual  meeting.  However,  before  the 
committee  arrived,  the  bishops  had  considered 
the  question  and  reached  a  unanimity  of  affirma- 
tive sentiment. 

At  first,  some  of  them  thought  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  ask  only  ten  million  dollars  ;  but  the 
majority,  recognizing  that,  though  the  average 
wealth  yier  member  of  the  Wesleyan  denomina- 
tion in  England  probably  exceeds  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  latter  has 
nearly  four  times  as  many  members  as'  the 
former,  V>elieved  that  it  would  be  safe  to  appeal 
for  tiie  larger  sum.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, those  who  doubted  became  convinced, 
and  the  bishops  sent  forth  a  stirring  appeal. 
When  twenty  million  dollars  was  specified  in 
their  statement  many  in  the  ('hurch  thought  it 
too  much,  and  some  newspa|iers  echoed  their 
sentiments,  saying  that  the  country  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  fearful  panic  and  depression 
which  began  in  1K!)2,  and  intimating  that  the 
denomination  must  have  "lost  its  head,"  and 
that  no  general  effort  would  be  made. 
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More  than  a  year  and  a  half  remained  before 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference,  which 
assembled  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1 900, 
in  that  center  of  energy  and  index  of  financial 
prosperity  and  adversity,  Chicago.  During  this 
period,  the  condition  of  the  country  had  improved 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  become  confident. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion, an  equal  number  of  laymen  and  ministers 
composed  the  General  Conference.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  illumination  had  never 
before  existed.  In  their  quadrennial  address 
to  the  conference  the  bishops  stated  what  they 
had  done,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Their  com- 
munication was  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, which  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of 
undertaking  to  raise  twenty  million  dollars.  This 
action  was  vital,  for  in  Episcopal  Methodism, — 
outside  of  the  right  of  appointing  and  ordaining 
pastors, — the  power  of  the  bishops  as  such  is 
limited  to  recommendations.  Under  the  con- 
stitution, the  General  Conference  has  power  to 
make  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Church, 
and  no  other  body  can  veto  its  action.  This, 
movement  was  not  enacted  into  the  form  of 
law,  but  had  the  moral  force  of  law.  No  church 
respects  its  bishops  more  than  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  and  when  their  opinion  and  desire 
are  expressed  as  a  unit  and  approved  by  the 
General  Conference  the  effective  force  engen- 
dered is  equal  to  that  of  the  coherence  and  loy- 
alty of  the  Church. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  an  achievement,  no 
ecclesiastical  body  is  more  efficiently  organized. 
The  clergy  are  organized  into  conferences  ;  these 
meet  once  a  year,  and  every  member  able  to  do 
so  is  required  to  attend.  Methodist  Episcopacy 
is  not  diocesan.  Were  it  so,  the  bishop  would 
have  no  power  outside  of  his  own  diocese  ;  theo- 
retically, Methodist  bishops  have  all  power  at  all 
times.  They  divide  the  work  of  superintend- 
ence among  each  other,  so  that  each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  conferences  at  its  annual 
session  is  presided  over  by  a  bishop.  Each  of 
these  conferences  is  subdivided  into  districts, 
over  each  of  which  a  member  of  an  Annual  Con- 
ference previously  appointed  presides. 

In  order  both  to  instruct  and  awaken  the 
Church,  as  well  as  to  constitute  a  center  of  com- 
munication and  to  secure  the  keeping  of  proper 
accounts,  a  commission  was  appointed,  of  whom 
Bishop  Andrews,  whose  episcopal  residence  is  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  was  chairman,  and  a  con- 
n'ectional  secretary  was  appointed.  In  harmony 
with  Methodist  usage,  this  secretary  became  the 
executive  head  of  the  movement,  and  choice  was 
made  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Mills,  at  the  time 
presiding  elder  of  an. important  district  in  one 


of  the  largest  conferences.  He  had  been  secre- 
tary of  his  own  conference  for  many  years,  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  oldest  university  in  the  Church 
and  secretary  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  tlie  young  people's  society  of  the 
Church,  which,  according  to  the  figures  com- 
monly given  out,  numbers  more  tl^an  a  million 
and  a  half  members.  From  the  commission, 
through  him,  proceeded  the  various  oflBcial  state- 
ments made  to  the  Church.  He  speedily  pub- 
lished the  conditions  upon  which  offerings  were 
to  be  received,  and  made  it  clearly  understood 
that  nothing  was  to  be  counted  in  the  results  of 
the  movement  which  was  not  undertaken  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Thank 
Offering.  What  was  begun  or  performed  before 
this  enterprise  was  launched  was  excluded  from 
the  table.  Also,  he  made  known  that  none  of  the 
ordinary  ''  fixed  charges  "  of  the  Church  were  to 
be  included,  such  cs  the  support  of  pastors,  the 
keeping  of  church  property  in  repair,  the  erection 
of  new  churches,  the  support  of  annual  missionary, 
educational,  Sunday  School  Union  and  Church 
Extension,,  and  other  collections  of  a  similar 
character.  During  the  four  years  from  1899 
to  1902,  inclusive,  he  traveled  in  every  State 
and  Territory  except  Texas,  attending  confer- 
ences and  holding  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
the  offering.  The  presiding  elders,  in  their  quar- 
terly visitations  to  the  churches,  cooperated  with 
the  pastors,  and  assisted  in  the  holding  of  dis- 
trict conventions,  many  of  which  they  organ- 
ized. The  presidents  of  colleges  and  seminaries 
were  also  concerned  to  see  that  under  such  a 
universal  system .  of  appeal  the  interests  over 
which  they  presided  were  properly  exploited. 
Various  superintendents  of  philanthropic  move- 
ments were  similarly  interested. 

Much  is  said,  and  justly,  of  the  amazing  or- 
ganization of  commercial  enterprises,  and  much 
about  astonishing  political  activity.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  these  were  fully  equaled  in 
the  canvassing  for  the  twentieth-century  thank 
offering.  Had  the  whole  Church  been  equally 
well  cultivated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
thirty  instead  of  twenty  millions  would  have  been 
the  result;  but  the  vastness  of  territory,  the  ab- 
sence of  many  members  from  home  at  the  time 
the  appeals  were  made  and  collections  taken,  and 
many  other  impediments  prevented  this.  Only 
such  an  organization  as  is  herein  described,  and 
a  secretary  preeminently  fitted  for  the  position, 
made  possible  such  a  result.  Neither  could  he 
nor  the  organization  have  accomplished  it  had 
not  the  bishops  and  the  editors  of  the  Church 
press  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  en- 
thusiastically and  with  much  tact  and  persever- 
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ance  promoted  the  esprit  da  corps  of  the  denomi- 
nation ; — and  these  could  not  have  succeeded 
had  not  leaders  among  the  laity,  both  men  and 
women,  been  intensely  interested,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  the  people  accepted  the  appeal  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made. 

To  colleges  and  universities,  about  $7,000,000 
was  given  ;  to  theological  seminaries,  $85,730  ; 
to  seminaries  and  academies,  $1,132,100.  The 
largest  sum  given  to  any  single  university  was 
$1,203,800,  to  Syracuse  University.  Ohio  Wes- 
ley an  University  received  $1,092,806  ;  the  Amer- 
ican  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  $525,000  ; 
Cornell  College,  Iowa,  $405,000  ;  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  $310,000  ;  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.,  $287,750  ;  ,De  Pauw 
University,  Indiana,  $267,000  ;  Hamline  Uni- 
versity, Minnesota,  $250,000  ;  Boston  Univer- 
sity, $260,000  ;  the  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more, $244,000  ;  Morningside  College,  Iowa, 
$136,500  ;  Baker  University,  Kansas,  $110,000. 
To  ten  other  colleges  and  universities  were  given, 
each,  sums  of  $50,000  or  more,  but  less  than 
$100,000  ;  and  to  eight,  sums  of  $25,000  and  up- 
ward, but  not  $50,000  ;  to  others  smaller  sums. 

Thirtv-four  seminaries  and  academies,  in- 
eluding  $200,000  to  schools  in  India,  were 
recipients  of  gifts  under  this  cause.  New 
Hampshire  Conference  Seminary  received  $200,- 
000 ;  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Illinois,  $1 14,200 ; 
West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  $100,000; 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  New  Jersey, 
$75,000  ;  Wyoming  Seminary,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceived $62,000;  Beaver  College  and  Musical  In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania,  classed  among  the  semina- 
ries, $58,000  ;  Pennington  Seminary,  New  Jersey, 
$45,000.     Others  received  smaller  sums. 

For  various  philanthropies  and  charities,  $2,- 
519,761  was  contributed,  and  for  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  worn-out  ministers, 
4;604,000.  To  this  must  be  added  $379,000  given 
to  establish  churches  in  destitute  communities 
outside  the  ordinary  work  of  church  extension. 

The  rule  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
with  regard  to  building  new  churches  is  this  : 
An  ''  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  build 
shall  be  made  ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  money, 
according  to  such  estimate,  shall  be  secured  or 
subscribed  before  any  such  building  shall  be 
commenced."  There  will  always  be  many 
churches  which  are  indebted  to  the  amount  of 
one-quarter  the  cost,  which  is  often  more  than 
was  estimated  and  may  be  increased  by  delayed 
payments  of  interest.  Various  circumstances 
also  lead  to  the  ignoring  of  the  rule.  Fires  have 
destroyed  edifices  insufficiently  insured,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  rebuild  at  once,  or  a  bet- 
ter church  was  demanded  than  could  be  erected 


by  the  insurance  ;  hence,  in  an  expanding  body, 
dealing  extensively  with  the  South  and  the  far 
West,  at  all  times  there  will  be  many  church 
debts.  These  are  reported  annually  to  every 
conference. 

Only  such  debts  as  have  been  paid  under  the 
impulse  of  this  movement  have  been  included 
in  the  accounts.  The  proposition  appealed 
strongly  to  many  localities  that  would  perhaps 
have  postponed  the  payment  of  their  debts  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  and  $9,003,596  of  the 
twenty-million-dollar  thank  offering  thus  accu- 
mulated was  devoted  to  the  work  of  providing 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

The  exact  amount  received  from  all  sources 
cannot  be  ascertained  until  after  the  assembling 
of  the  spring  conferences  ;  but  up  to  January 
15  of  the  present  year,  $20,897,270  was  duly 
accounted  for  and  certified  to  by  the  secretary. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  regular  fixed  charges 
and  benevolent  collections  of  the  Church,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  twenty  million  dollars  per 
annum,  showed  an  advance  rather  than  a  de- 
crease. This  means  that  in  the  last  four  years 
this  one  denomination  of  evangelical  Christians 
has,  without  aid  from  the  State,  under  the  influ- 
ence only  of  personal  interest  and  persuasive 
arguments,  expended  above  one  hundred  million 
dollars  for  its  faith. 

The  primary  work  of  Methodism  was  to  re- 
vive and  spread  spiritual  religion.  For  some 
decades,  its  energies  were  devoted  chiefly  to  this 
end.  Awakened  religious  interest,  however,  cre- 
ated a  strong  desire  for  education  among  the 
common  people,  hence  the  extraordinary  progress 
made  by  the. Church  in  this  department  of  civ- 
ilization. Homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  naturally  came  later.  Temperance, — 
meaning  by  this  total  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors, — has  been  strenuously  insisted 
upon,  as  well  as  abstinence  from  all  amusements 
tending  to  make  the  youth  of  each  generation 
indifferent  to  the  appeals  made  to  them  by  par- 
ents, pastors,  and  teachers  for  a  higher  life  than 
that  which  seeks  chiefly  sensuous  enjoyment  or 
material  prosperity,  or  forgets  in  "  the  life  which 
now  is  "  *'  that  which  is  to  come."  Whether  the 
financial  achievements  of  the  denomination  will 
permanently  distract  its  attention  from  its  pri- 
mary work  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  Methodism,  but  to  American  Christianity. 

Since  all  these  gifts  have  been  voluntary,  and 
the  people  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
denomination,  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious, whether  they  give  much  or  little,  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  original  impulse 
which  gave  rise  to  Methodism  has  by  no  means 
expended  its  force. 
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GERMANY  ON   THE  SEA. 

BY  WINTHROP  L.    MARVIN. 


WHEN,  last  year,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was 
gathering  into  hiB  gigantic  ocean  trust 
a  group  of  British  transatlantic  steamehip  com- 
panies, and  their  veteran  officials  were  glad  and 
proud  to  become  lieutenants  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can financier,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Morgan  ofiered 
to  Herr  Baltin,  director-general  of  the  largest 
German  ]ine,  a  salary  of  a  million  dollars  if  he 
would  bring  the  German  ships  into  the  combina- 
tion, and  that  the  stalwart  Teuton  promptly  re- 
fused I 

This,  at  least,  was  the  story  exultantly  told  at 
the  time  by  the  German  newspapers.  It  may  be 
true  or  untrue,  but  it  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  splendid  tenacity  and  devoted  patriotism 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  two  decades,  have 
brought  the  German  Empire  up  from  maritime 
insignificance  to  its  present  position  as  the  sec- 
ond sea  power  of  the  Old  World.  The  Ger- 
man steamship  companies  have  not  gone  into 
Mr.  Morgan's  trust.  They  proved  strong  enough 
to  say  "  No  "  to  even  his  masterful  proposition, 
and  to  make  an  independent  bargain  with  him 
by  which  they  preserve  absolutely  intact  their 
Teuton  natioQality  and  separate  existence  and 
secure  all  the  benefits  of  the  combination  with- 
out incurring  its  full  responsibilities.  Moreover, 
their  example,  in  building  ships  of  huge  size 
and  high  speed,  has  aroused  the  British  Govern- 


ment to  increase  the  Cunard  subsidy  to  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
structing two  vessels  that  can  hold  their  own 
with  the  great  German  liners. 

A  power  mighty  enough  to  do  this  certainly 
deserves  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  How  is  it  that  Germany,  in  the  face 
of  the  fierce  rivalry  of  Britain,  has  managed  to 
set  her  merchant  flag  afloat  on  every  sea  ?  This 
triumph  did  not  immediately  follow  the  con- 
solidation of  the  German  states  into  the  empire. 
In  1873.  Germany,  according  to  the.  Bureau 
Veritas,  had  1,09H.8JC  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping ;  in  1881,  she  had  gained  only  to  1,243,- 
285  tons.  The  German  Government  during 
this  time  had  permitted  what  is  known  as  a 
"  free  ship "  policy, — -that  is,  it  had  allowed 
German  merchants  to  build  or  purchase  vessels 
in  foreign  countries  and  place  them  beneath 
the  German  flag.  Under  this  policy,  German 
shipowners  procured  some  Steamers  in  Great 
Britain  and  sailing  vessels  in  America. 

But  by  18S0  it  had  become  manifest  to  the 
German  statesmen  and  their  people  that  '■  free 
ships  "  only  are,  as  all  tlie  rest  of  the  world  has 
found  them,  absolutely  impotent  to  create  a 
great,  active,  prosperous  merchant  marine.  Ger- 
many had  hitherto  practised  this  policy  be- 
cause she  could  not  do  otherwise.     She  had  no 
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large  modern  ehipyards  ;  no  auequate  forces  of 
skilled  workmen  ;  no  means  of  fabricating  the 
essential  iron  and  steel.  As  an  observer  haa 
said,  "  There  wei-e  then  no  machine  works  of 
higher  character  than  blacksmith  shops  in  any  of 
the  North  Sea  ports  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck,  or  Stettin."  Even  the  earlier  German  iron- 
clads were  constructed  in  British  shipyards,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  empire  upon  her  great 
mercantile  rival  was  complete  and  ignominious. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  and  Ham  burg- Amer' 
ican  steamship  companies,  which  in  1880  were 
mere  pygmies  as  compared  with  their  present 
magnitude,  went  to  the  yards  of  their  British 
competitors  for  their  steamers,  not  because  they 
desired  to.  but  because  they  were  forced  to, — 
they  could  not  secure  ocean-going  iron  vessels 
at  home. 

Germany's  firet  steps  toward  maritime  inde- 
pendence were  exactly  like  those  taken  a  few  years 
later  by  the  United  States.  She  resolved  to 
modernize  her  navy,  and  to  make  her  new  ships 
thoroughly  German  in  construction.  The  Vulcan 
yard  at  Stettin  was  intrusted  with  the  begin- 
nings of  this  task,  and,  under  liberal  and  per- 
sistent government  encouragement,  it  has  done 
its  work  so  well  that  it  now  "  builds  steel  cruisers 
and  battleships  not  only  for  the  Fatherland,  but 
for  Japan,  China,  and  the  republics  of  South 
America." 


THE   NEW    DEPARTURE. 

By  the  year  1881,  the  indomitable  patriotism 
of  Bismarck,  having  compacted  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  empire  and  established  its 
domestic  trade  and  industry,  began  to  turn  to- 
ward the  sea.  In  a  si^ificant  memorial  to  the 
German  Parliament,  Bismarck's  master-mind  ana- 
lyzed the  maritime  policies  of  Germany's  near 
neighbors,  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  were 
expending  millions  of  dollars  upon  direct  sub- 
ventions to  their  great  lines  of  steamships.  Bis- 
marck pointed  out  that  Germany  was  ceasing  to 
be  a  merely  agricultural  and  was  becoming  a 
manufacturing  and  trading  nation,  and  that  new 
markets  for  her  surplus  goods  were  indispensa- 
ble to  her  prosperity.  She  could  not  gain  those 
markets,  he  insisted,  unless  there  were  German 
ships  to  convey  German  commerce,  and  there 
could  be  no  German  ships  for  distant  trafBc  un- 
less the  government  offered  the  same  protection, 
and  encouragement  which  Britain  and  France 
gave  to  the  great  steam  lines  that  were  the  real 
backbone  of  their  merchant  marine. 

To  this  appeal  of  the  great  man,  who  was  both 
brain  and  soul  of  the  empire  in  those  years,  the 
Reichstag  responded  with  an  important  measure 
of  maritime  legislation,  granting  a  subsidy  of 
4,400,000  marks  (|1. 047,500}  for  a  German 
steamship  service  to  China  and  Australia.     The 
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contract  for  this  service  was  secured  for  a  fifteen- 
year  period  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany, of  Bremen,  which  already  had  a  well- 
«stabliahed  steam  line  to  the  United  States.  The 
North  German  Lloyd  had  come  into  existence 
in  ]  857,  following  the  Hamburg- American  Com- 
pany, which  had  begun  its  work  ten  years  earlier 
with  Bailing;  vessels,  carrying  freight  and  pas- 
sengers from  Hamburg  to  New  York,  These 
two  German  lines  were  developed  to  large  pro- 
portions by  the  German  immigrant  trafBc  to  the 
United  States,  which  became  enormous  after 
1850.  Prudent  management  always  character- 
ized these  enterprises,  and  in  1881,  when  Bis- 
marck began  to  make  his  country  great  upon  the 
ocean,  they  formed  the  best  part  of  the  German 
merchant  marine. 

The  first  of  the  East  India  subsidized  steam- 
ships sailed  from  Bremerhaven  on  June  30,  1886, 
amid  truly  national  rejoicing.  A  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  sea,  its  trade,  and  its  power  now 
began  to  roll  over  the  empire  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  upper  Rtiine.  This  newly  aroused  maritime 
patriotism  of  the  German  people  made  itself  felt 


German  shipyards.  It  was  a  close  approach  to 
the  navigation  policy  of  the  United  States,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  has  limited  the  privilege 
of  American  registry  to  American-built  vessels. 


in  the  terms  of  the  subsidy  arrangement.  In- 
stead of  purchasing  its  steamers  in  England  or 
Scotland,  the  North  German  Lloyd  was  now 
compelled  to  perform  its  new  service  with  ships 
built  in  Germany  by  German  workmen,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  German  materials.  This  was 
made  an  express  condition  of  the  subsidy,  and 
it  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of 


There  were  long  -  established  British  and 
French  lines  that  would  have  been  glad  enough 
to  carry  German  mails  and  German  freight  and 
passengers  to  Hongkong  and  Hiogo,  to  Sydney 
and  Alexandria,  that  would  liave  cost  the  Ger- 
man government  and  people  no  additional  sub- 
sidy. But  government  and  people  were  moved 
by  a  profoundly  patriotic  impulse.  They  were 
determined  to  have  their  own  ships  to  convey 
their  own  goods,  and  they  were  not  merely  will- 
ing but  eager  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to 
achieve  their  purpose. 

At  first  the  patronage  of  the  new  imperial 
steamship  service  was  insufficient  to  meet  the 
eSpenses.  Just  as  these  fine  steam  lines  to  the 
far  East  would  never  have  been  started  without 
the  stimulus  of  a  subsidy,  so  without  the  sup- 
port of  that  subsidy  they  would  soon  have  been 
abandoned.  But  slowly  and  surely  there  came 
the  expansion  of  German  traffic,  which  Bis- 
marck's statesmanlike  vision  had  foreseen.  In 
1S88,  the  goods  transported  in  the  subsidized 
steamers  amounted  to  58,477  tons,  of  a  value  of 
74.515,000  marks.  In  1895,  this  commerce  had 
risen  to  1G6,575  tons,  valued  at  160,430,000 
marks.*     In   18S7,  Germany's  exports  to  Asia 
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and  Oceanica  were  valued  at  41,256,000  marks  ; 
in  1896,  they  had  advanced  to  1 76,246,000  markB, 
— a  fourfold  increase,  which  far  more  than  repaid 
the  cost  of  this  splendid  reenforcement  of  Ger- 
and    the    German    mercantile 


In  May,  1890,  the  imperial  government  took 
,  another  step  in  direct  encouragement  of  Ger- 
man trade  and  shipping  by  arranging  with  the 
.  North  German  Lloyd  Company  for  a  monthly 
line  of  steamers  to  Zanzibar  and  Sonth  Africa 
for  an  annual  subsidy  of  900,000  marks  ($214,- 
000).  In  October,  1898,  the  successful  contract 
for  the  Asian  and  Australian  service  was  re- 
newed for  another  fifteen-year  period,  with  in- 
creased speed,  more  numerous  voyages,  and  a 
larger  class  of  steamers.  At  the  same  time 
the  imperial  subsidy  was  raised  to  5,590,000 
marks  (♦1,330,420),  and  the  Hamburg  -  Ameri- 
can Company  was  admitted  to  a  portion  of  its 
benefits. 

These  imperial  mail  subsidies,  though  inter- 
esting and  important,  are  only  one  of  the  agen- 
cies by  which  the  German  Government  has  aided 
the  growth  of  its  magnificent  merchant  Sect. 
Since  1879  all  materials  for  shipbuilding  have 
been  imported  free  of  duty. — a  privilege  whicb,  as 
to  ships  for  foreign  trade,  has  been  allowed  since 
1890  in  the  United  States.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment railways  have  transported  steel,  iron, 
lumber,  etc.,  to  the  shipyards  at  the  mere  cost 
of  handling.  This,  of  course,  has  had  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  an  indirect  bounty  upon  German 
shipbuilding.     In  some   German  states  such  a 


bounty  seems  to  have  been  directly  bestowed, 
for  the  United  States  consul  at  Hamburg  de- 
clares, in  a  report  to  the  State  Department :  • 

In  1891,  tbe  government,  upon  tbe  suggestion  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  concluded  to  pay  premiums  to 
shipowners  for  promoting  the  interestn  of  the  merchant 
marine.  Over  10,000,000  marks  (IGi,380,000)  have  been 
paid  as  premiums  for  new-built  ships,  and  abont  the 
same  amount  baa  been  paid  to  ahipowoers  and  steam- 
ship companies  to  aid  their  efforts  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  mail  carriage  h;  steftmships. 

Nor  is  this  all.  As  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  our 
able  consul-general  at  Berlin,  states  in  a  report 
to  Washington  :  * 

Not  only  bas  the  Giennan  merchant  marine  been 
thiu  Uberatly  and  consistently  supported  by  snbaidies 
of  money  from  tbe  public  treasury,  but  It  has  been  en- 
couraged, applauded,  and  honored  by  the  entire  Influ- 
ence o(  the  imperial  government,  which  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  royal  favor  is  so  potent  and  eagerly 
sought  for.  Is  an  important  element  of  success.  The 
Emperor  is  not  only  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and 
sailor,  but  he  is  under  all  circumstances  an  ardent  and 
powerful  advocate  of  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  German  fleet  and  merchant  marine.  No  capitalists 
or  business  men  are  more  honored  in  Germany  than 
those  who  have  contributed  to  these  resulte.  When,  in 
November  last,  Consul  Meier,  founder  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Company,  died,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
the  honors  bestowed  upon  hia  memory  were  of  prince- 
ly splendor  and  wlemnity.  When  Captain  Schmidt 
brought  home  the  lame  and  battered  Bulgaria  from 
her  long,  perilous  battle  with  wintry  seas,  the  Emperor'a 
thanks  and  medals  met  him  at  the  gang  plank,  and  he 
and  his  men  became  heroes  in  the  recognition  of  their 
government  and  countrymen. 

It  ie  not  strange  that  with  such  a  noble  spirit 
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of  devoted  patriotism  behind  it*  tfie  Germau 
Steam  fleet  haa  increased  fourfold  in  sixteen 
years, — has  growD  more  rapiilly,  in  fact,  tban 
any  other  merchant  fleet  in  Christendom.  There 
is  a  hostile  element,  it  is  true,  which  has  fought 
Germany's  advance  upon  the  sea,  but  it  is  a  small 
faction  and  shrinking.  As  Consul-General  Ma- 
son says,  "  There  are  not  lacking  conservatives 
— mainly  Agrarians  and  socialist  reactionaries — 
who  have  opposed  this  policy,  as  they  oppose  im- 
provements in  the  canals  and  internal  water 
routes  of  this  country  ;  but  they  do  not  control 
the  policy  of  Germany,  and  in  all  probability 
never  will." 

NEW    POETS    AND    DOCKS. 

German  liberality  to  merchant  shipping  is 
manifest  also  in  the  expenditure,  since  1888,  of 
$125,000,000  on  harbor  improvements.  No  less 
than  $75,000,000  of  this  went  into  the  channel 
and  docks  of  Hamburg  alone,  and  the  rest,  in- 
stead of  being  wasted  on  creeks  and  goose-ponds 
in  the  remote  interior,  was  used  where  every 
dollar  of  it  counted  directly  for  the  enhancement 
of  commerce, — at  Bremen  and  other  genuine 
ocean  ports.  Germany  has  built  dry  docks  for 
both  the  navy  and  the  merchant  service.  Be- 
sides the  great,  solid  masonry  structures  at  Wil- 
helmshaven  and  elsewhere,  there  were  twenty- 
eeven  large  floating  steel  docks  in  1 900.  German 
foresight  has  also  provided  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  seamen,  and  physicians  to  guard 
their  health. 


1  Lloyd  steamship 
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The  German  policy  of  maritime  protectionism, 
while  a  conBistent  part  of  the  general  imperial 
policy,  has,  therefore,  not  been  restricted  to  snb- 
aidies  for  mail  service  or  bountiea  for  shipbuild- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  doubtleas  true  that  the  Ham- 
burg-American, the  older  of  the  great  German 
8t«amBhip  companies,  haa  grown  until  recently 
with  very  little  aid  from  direct  subventionB. 
This  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  however.  The 
Ham  burg- American,  like  the  other  German  ship- 
ping lines,  haa  profited  by  the  aroused  maritime 
ambition  of  the  German  people  and  the  favor  of 
the  imperial  government.  It  was  not  until  the 
enforced  building  of  the  subsidized  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  liners  in  German  yards  had  devel- 
oped native  skill  and  industry  that  the  Hamburg- 
A  merican  management  saw  its  way  clear  to  place 
in  Germany  a  contract  for  its  first  thoroughly 
German  ocean  greyhound.  After  the  AugitsU 
Victoria  came  the  Furst  Bismarck. 

The  other  great  German  shipping  corporation, 
the  North  German  Lloyd,  also  gives  marked 
preference  now  to  home  builders.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  period  between  1885  and  1898  the 
North  German  Lloyd  spent  31,000,000  marks 
for  shipbuilding  in  Germany  and  36,000,000 
marks  in  Britain.  But  in  the  second  half  of  this 
period  63,000,000  marks  were  expended  in  Ger- 
many and  only  6,000,000  marks  in  Britain.  The 
privilege  of  German  registry  for  foreign  ships 
for  general  commerce  has  not  yet  been  with- 
drawn, but  the  powerful  infiueuce  of  the  im- 
perial government  is  quietly  exerted  against  the 


'    (American  agent  of  the  HambarE-Amerlcantilne.) 

practice.  The  Emperor  himself  is  well  known 
to  be  a  stout  believer  in  German-built  ships  for 
the  German  fiag,  and  although  cargo  vessels  are 
still   purchased   abroad,  Germany  has  become 
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practically  independent  of  the  Clyde  and  the 

Tyne  for  first-clasB  constniction. 

THE   GERMAN    ORGYHODNDS. 

Of  Steamships  of  over  .  ten  thousand  tons 
launched  between  1892  and  1896,  and  of  over 
twelve  thousand  tons  launched  between    1896 

^and  1898,  five  were  British  and  ten  were  Ger- 
man.    The  three  ocean  monarchs  that  hold  the 

.record  between  England  and  New  York  sail 
under  the  imperial  ensign.  The  Kainer  WUhelm, 
der  Grosse  came  out  in  Septembei;,  1S97,  lower- 

•ing  the  best  time  from  Houthampton  by  two 
hours.  The  Kaiser  was  then  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  fastest  ship  afloat, — 648  feet  long, 
or  28  feet  longer  than  the  Lucam'a,  66  feet 
wide,  and  43  feet  deep,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
14,000,  or  about  a  thousand  more  than  that  of 
the  giant  Cunarder.  The  Kaiser  on  her  maiden 
voyage  ran  at  an  average  speed  of  21.29  knots 
an  hour  from  land  to  land,  covering  a  3,050- 
mile  course  in  5  days,  22  hours,  and  35  min- 
utes. She  also  beat  by  two  knots  the  best  sin- 
gle day's  run, — the  562  knots  of  the  Lvcania. 

This  superb  North  German  Lloyd  ship  came 
from  .the  Vulcan  yard,  at  Stettin,  which  had  been 
developed  into  a  great  plant  by  the  construction 
of  the  China  and  Australian  liners.  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe'e  report  to  the  Beichetag  stated,  "All 


experts  assert  that  without  the  influence  of 
the  government  mail  service  (the  North  German 
Lloyd  subsidies)  such  a  steamer  as  the  Kaiser 
Wilhflnt  der  Grosse  could  not  have  been  built." 

But  the  Kaiser  Wilhelni  did  not  long  reniain 
the  champion  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  same 
Vulcan  yard  at  Stettin  launched,  on  January  10, 
1900,  a  Btil!  greater  and  swifter  steamship  for 
the  Ham  burg- American  New  York  service,  the 
celebrated  Deutsrhlamt.  This  leviathan  is  686 
feet  long,  or  38  feet  longer  than  the  Kaiser  W'il- 
/if/m,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,200,  and  a  horse-power 
of  35,000.  In  August,  1900,  the  DeuUckland  ran 
from  New  York  to  Plymouth,  England,  in  5 
days,  11  hours,  and  45  minutes,  equivalent  to  1 
days,  23  hours,  and  6  minutes  from  New  York 
to  Queenstown.  In  this  passage,  extraordinary 
for  BO  new  a  ship,  the  DeutsrMand  ran  from  land 
to  land  at  an  average  speed  of  23.32  knots  an 
hour.  The  best  record  thus  far  made  eastward  by 
the  A'oiser  ffiYAe/w  had  been  22.79  knots  an  hour. 

In  September,  1901,  a  third  German  champion 
appeared — the  Kronprim  Wilhe/m,  of  tiie  North 
German  Lloyd  service.  It  is  significant  that  the 
very  names  of  these  huge  vessels  bespeak  the 
intense  German  national  pride  in  the  country's 
merchant  shipping.  The  Kronprinz  Wilkelm  is 
larger  than  the  Kaiser  Wilhelni  der  Grosse,  but 
smaller  than  the  Deufschland.  She  is  663  feet 
long,  66  feet  wide,  and  43  feet  deep,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  14.800  and  a  horse-power  of  about 
30,000.  This  new.comer  has,  for  the  time  being, 
wrested  the  supremacy  from  the  Deufschland. 
Like  the  imperial  mail  liners,  and  her  two  giant 
rivals  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  the  Kronprinz  Wil- 
helm  was  launched  from  the  Vulcan  yard  at 
Stettin.  Now  a  fourth  German  champion  appears, 
also  from  the  famous  A'ulcan  yard, — the  Kaiser 
Wilhe/m  It,  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany, 706^  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and  52^  feet 
deep,  larger  still  than  the  DeutscMand  and  Kron- 
prim Wilhelni,  and  intended  to  be  even  swifter. 
She  will  make  her  first  voyage  from  Bremen  to 
New  York  in  the  early  spring.  The  great 
German  passenger  ships  are  not,  however,  all 
record  breakers.  Both  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  the  Hamburg-American  possess  large  new 
ships  of  great  cargo  capacity  and  moderate  speed, 
of  which  the  Grosser  Kurfurst,  15^  knote  and 
13,000  tons,  and  the  Graf  Waldersee,  13^  knota 
and  13,000  tons,  are  good  examples, — fine,  use- 
ful steamers  of  a  type  more  profitable,  doubt- 
less, in  the  long  ran  than  the  coal-hungry  ocean 
greyhounds. 


(Now  being  completed  in  the  ehlpyBrda  >t  Stettin.) 


Although  the  North  German  Lloyd  and.  to  a 
much  less  degree,  the  Hamburg- .American  Com- 
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pany  are  liberally  subeidized  for  tlieir  new  East 
India  service, — and  this  indirectly  helps  their 
North  Atlantic  traffic, — they  receive  no  large 
direct  subventions  for  their  express  service  be- 
tween Germany  and  New  York,  where  they  have 
been  long  established,  and  are  so  stront^  as  to 
defy  competition.  The  German  mail  pay  for 
this  service  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  the 
fiscal  year  1900  was  tl20,!)8'2  ;  to  the  Hamburg- 
American,  $52,948.  Our  own  government  in 
the  same  year  gave  for  carrying  eastward  mails 
$100,823  to  the  former  and  $3."i,lM7  to  tho  latter 
company.  The  German  North  Atlantic  subven- 
tion is  considerably  less  than  the  sum  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  the  American  and  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  tines. 

However,  in  one  other  point  the  German  com- 
panies have  an  important  practical  advantage, 
— that  is,  in  the  cost  of  manning  and  maintaining 
their  steamers.  The  Kaiser  IVilhelm  der  Grosse. 
for  instance,  is  a  very  much  larger  and  some- 
what swifter  ship  than  the  American  liner  St. 
Louis.  The  German  has  more  passenger  and 
freight  room,  and,  therefore,  a  greater  actual 
earning  capacity.  But  the  500  officers  and  men 
of  the  Kaiser's  crew  receive  only  $7,715  a  month 
in  wages,  while  the  380  officers  and  men  of  the 
smaller  St.  Louis  receive  $11,306.  The  Ameri- 
can rate  of  pay,  which  is  fixed  by  tho  rate  in  the 
absolutely  protected  coastwise  trade,  and  by  the 


requirement  that  at  least  50  per  cent-  of  the 
crew  of  a  mail  ship  shall  bo  American  citizens, 
is  as  near  as  may  be  twice  the  German  aver- 
age. Thus  the  chief  officer  of  the  f>i.  Louis  earns 
$120  a  month;  the  chief  officer  of  the  A'aiser 
Wi/lie/m  der  (hosne.  $6e.(i-l.  Able  seamen  on  the 
St.  Louis  earn  $25  a  month  ;  on  the  Kaiser. 
$14.75.  Firemen  on  the  American  liner  earn 
$40  a  month,  and  trimmers  $30  ;  firemen  on  the 
German  liner  earn  from  $16.06  to  $21.42  ;  trim- 
mers, from  $13.09  to  $15.47. 

Yet  tho  great  German  steamer,  even  with 
these  low  wages,  is  well  manned  and  skillfully 
handled.  That  is  undoubtedly  one  secret  of  Ger- 
many's swift  advance  in  mercantile  sea  power, — 
the  poBsession  of  labor  which  is  cheap,  intelli- 
gent, and  efficient.  This  advantage,  however,  is 
enjoyed  by  Germany's  northern  neighbors  of 
Scandinavia  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  and 
they  liave  made  no  such  progress  upon  the 
ocean.  Scandinavian  sailors  man  the  fleets  of 
half  the  world,  but  not  ono  first-class  steamship 
line  flies  the  flag  of  Norway  or  of  Sweden,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  steam  ■■tramps"  and  sailing 
craft  that  do  wear  Scandinavian  colors  are  really 
British-owni^d.  The  main  influences  which  have 
given  Germany  the  second  greatest  merchant 
fleet  in  Europe  are  the  patriotism  of  her  people 
and  the  wise  and  persistent  efforts  of  her  gov- 
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In  shipyards  and  on  shipboard  German  wages 
for  skilled  labor  are  not  merely  lower  than 
American  wages,  but  British  wages  as  well.  It 
costs  $9,891  a  month  to  man  the  White  Star 
Oceanic,  as  compared  with  the  $7,715  of  the 
faster  Kaiser  Wilhclm.  This  is  one  reason,  doubt- 
less, why  German  liners  have  wrested  from  their 
British  rivals  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  why  German  shipping  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  British  shipping  in  other  of 
the  great  oceans  of  the  world. 

SECOSn   ON   THE.niQH    SEAS. 

Here  is  tlie  relative  strength  of  the  great  mer- 
chant navies  (comprising  steamers  of  above  IOC 
and  sailing  vessels  of  above  50  tons)  as  given 
for  1901-1902  by  the  Bureau  Veritas  : 


Flag. 

No. 

TODB. 

1 

£.760 

s 

■ffl!S8 

■•K 

S 

much  of  our  splendid  coastwise  shipping.*  Only 
1,04S  American  vessels,  of  906,264  tons,  were 
eng^^d  in  deep-sea  carrying  in  the  calendar 
year  1900,  and  only  146  of  those  vessels,  of  327,- 
284  tons,  were  steamers.  The  North  German 
Lloyd  alone  in  that  year  had  103  steamers,  of 
424,475  tons, — so  that  this  one  single  German 
corporation  performed  a  larger  business  and 
earned  more  money  in  1900  than  the  entire  deep- 
sea  steam  fleet  of  the  great  republic  ! 

Germany's  natural  position  as  a  seafaring  and 
trading  country  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  She  lias  a  short  and  rather  dan- 
gerous coast  line,  few  good  harbors  save  those 
which  man's  patient  industry  has  deepened  or 
wrought,  and  tew  mines  of  iron  or  coal  com- 
parable with  our  own  enormous  resources.  Yet 
because  her  government  and  people  have  been 
determined  to  create  a  merchant  marine,  and 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  much  to  achieve 
this  object,  they  have  succeeded.  The  specific 
methods  by  which  this  noble  fleet  has  been 
launched  are,  after  all,  of  less  moment  than  the 
great  fact  of  what  has  been  actually  accom- 
plished. There  ought  to  be  instruction  in  this, 
and  inspiration  too,  for  the  government  and  the 
people  of  America. 


These  figures  include  for  the  United  States 


a  Tot.CAa  SHiPBUiLuna 


THE   LUMBER   INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 

BY  ALVIN   HOVEYKING, 


THE  lumbering  industry  ib  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  of  the  various  industrial 
pursuits  of  modern  life  that  it  holds  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  economic  policy  of  the 
country.  For  many  years  the  timber  supply 
of  the  world  has  been  drawn  on  at  a  rate  which 
bids  fair  to  exhaust  it  within  a  hundred  years. 
This  condition  has  caused  serious  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  those  men  whose  attention  is 
given  to  the  problems  of  the  future.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  has  recently  established  a 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  a  view  to  the  creation 
of  forest  reserves  in  various  portions  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  problem  of  restocking  the 
exhausted  forest  lands.  The  man  who  ceases  to 
live  on  the  interest  of  his  capital  and  encroaches 
ujion  it,  gradually  reducing  it  year  by  year  with- 
out adding  to  it,  is  considered  by  sound-minded 
people  aa  a  fool  and  a  spendthrift.  Such  is  the 
policy  with  which  we  have  treated  our  forests. 
Year  after  year  we  have  cut  far  more  timber  than 
could  be  replaced,  and  at  the  present  ruinous  rate 
the  United  States  will  be  destitute  of  forests  at 
the  close  of  the  present  century. 


France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England  are 
all  obliged  to  import  more  than  half  of  the  wood 
used  in  their  confines.  Austria- Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  the 
only  countries  which  to-day  export  any  apprecia- 
ble amount  of  lumber. 

In  the  United  States  the  heart  of  the  lumber 
belt  has  moved  westward.  At  the  beginning  of 
tjie  last  century  almost  the  entire  wood  supply 
came  from  the  then  untouched  forests  of  the 
Penobscot  River  region  of  Maine.  As  the  woods- 
men cut  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  wood  the  in- 
dustry was  forced  to  find  other  fields  from  which 
to  draw  its  supply,  and  tlio  virgin  forests  of  the 
South  and  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes  were  cut  into.  Although  these  regions 
are  by  no  means  depleted  to-day,  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  rapidly  (jecoining  the  heart  of  the  lum- 
ber trade.  And  what  wonder,  for  in  the  thi-ee 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
there  is  at  least  one-third_of  the  entire  supply  of 
standing  timber  in  the  United  States?  In  figures, 
it  amounts  to  more  than  600,000,000,000  feet  of 
rfricut  wood. 
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The  forest  reserves  and  national  parks  set 
apart  by  the  United  States  Government  within 
the  limits  of  these  three  States  aggregate  an  area 
of  32,428  square  miles,  or  more  than  22  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wooded  area  of  the  States.  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  alone,  where  a  careful  ex- 
amination hag  been  made,  the  national  census 
officials  have  estimated  the  stunding  timber  on 
these  reservations  at  55,000,000,000  feet,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  State's  total  supply. 

Thus  it  is  in  this  territory  that  there  is  stocked 
the  future  lumber  supply  of  the  country.  The 
more  characteristic  species  of  trees  in  this  sec- 
tion are  the  redwood,  which  abounds  in  upper 
California,  the  yellow  and  sugar  pines  of  the 
Sierra  slope,  and  the  fir  trees  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  In  addition  to  these  species,  there 
are  smaller  tracts  of  larch,  oak,  hemlock,  and 
other  trees. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  bad  many  factors  to  aid 
it  in  the  establishment  of  an  immense  lumber 
business.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  climate.  In  the  lumbering  regions  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  there  is 
hardly  more  than  a  week's  snow  falling  each 
winter.  This  leaves  the  loggers  free  to  work 
the  whole  year  round,  and  what  snow  does  fall 
acts  as  a  hamper  on  the  business.  The  sheltered 
situation  of  the  lumber  tracts  of  the  Northwest, 
cut  up  by  the  Sierra  slope,  keeps  the  temperature 
high  throughout  the  winter. 

The  development  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  Northwest  reminds  one  of  the  transition  of 
the  dry  goods  trade  in  the  cities  from  the  in- 
numerable small  stores  to  that  great  and  thor- 
oughly American  idea,  the  modem  department 
store.  The  small  logger  was  for  many  years  the 
most  important  factor  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  He  was  the  pioneer.  It  took  but  little 
capital  to  secure  small  tracts  of  timbered  land 
adjacent  to  the  river  or  the  coast,  and  to  clear 
them  of  their  standing  timber.  In  many  cases 
the  lands  were  acquired  under  the  Homestead 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  allot  160  acres 
to  each  settler.  Working  at  a  small  outlay,  the 
small  logger  was  enabled  to  put  his  timber  into 
market  at  a  cost  which  enabled  him  to  realize 
a  large  profit  on  his  investment.  In  the  financial 
panic  of  ld93,  a  great  number  of  these  small 
operators  were  wiped  out,  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  the  larger  concerns,  which  now  control  it. 

TIMBEB-CUTTINO    ON    A    LABOE    SCALE. 

To-day  operations  are  carried  on  upon  an  en- 
tirely difEerent  basis  from  that  followed  by  the 
pioneers.  The  business  is  conducted  on  a  Titanic 
scale,  and  the  companies  which  are  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  are  capitalized  into  the  mil- 


lions, and  think  nothing  of  building  miles  ot 
private  railways  in  order  to  transport  their  cut 
timber  to  the  nearest  route  to  market. 

The  passing  of  the  small  operators  who  sur- 
vived the  panic  of  1893  was  due  not  to  the  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  larger  firms,  but  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  small  tracts  of  forest  con- 
tiguous to  river  and  coast  have  been  worked  out, 
and  that  the  timber  now  lies  inland,  in  large 
tracts,  requiring  heavy  investment  in  order  to 
accomplish  anything.  The  majority  of  the  small 
loggers  have  gone  in  with  the  big  companies, 
either  as  managers  or  as  stockholders. 

As  an  example  of  the  stupendous  scale  of 
organization  on  which  the  business  is  now  con- 
ducted I  may  cite  the  instance  of  one  firm,  which 
controls  1,000,000  acres  of  heavily  timbered 
ground.  Yet  another  concern  has  an  operative 
capacity  of  500,000  feet  of  logs  each  working 
day  in  the  year.  The  equipment  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  business  consists  of  SO  miles  of 
railroad,  10  locomotives,  20  logging  or  "don- 
key "  engines,  a  large  number  of  railway  trucks, 
and  employs  about  400  men  and  80  horses. 

The  immensity  of  the  trade  is  further  shown 
by  the  following  comparisons  :  If  a  building 
were  erected  which  would  cover  the  Pacific  For- 
est Reserve,  which  covers  an  area  of  over  212 
square  miles,  its  roof  could  be  shingled  with  the 
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annual  output  of  the  shingle  mills  of  the  State 
of  Washington  alone.  Again,  if  the  year's  lum- 
ber product  of  that  State  were  loaded  on  rail- 
way care  and  placed  end  to  end,  it  would  form  a 
train  of  over  1,500  miles  in  length,  or  more  than 
the  distance  frora  Seattle  to  Denver. 

The  markets  for  which  this  output  is  manufac- 
tured are  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Australia, 
Hawaii,  China,  Japan,  England,  Germany,  and, 
of  course,  our  own  country  share  in  the  trade. 
The  shipbuilding  plants  of  America  turn  to  the 


logs  were  fastened  together  by  means  of  large 
steel  hooks, — "dogs,"  the  lumbermen  called 
them, — driven  into  either  side  of  the  log  near  its 
end.  From  these  dogs  heavy  steel  chains  were 
stretched  from  log  to  log  until  a  continuous 
chain  of  logs  was  formed.  The  art  of  driving 
the  oxen  was  one  held  in  high  repute,  and  a  first- 
class  teamster  could  command  any  reasonable 
wage.  These  methods  were  in  vogue  in  the  days 
when  the  timber  lay  near  to  the  water.  Now  that 
the  forests  have  been  cleared  away  within  a  radius 
of  from  20  to  30  miles  of  the  water,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  use  narrow  or  standard  gauge 
railways  to  drag  the  logs  to  the  water,  when  they 
are  made  up  into  big  booms,  and  floated  down- 
stream to  the  mills.  It  is  necessary  even  now,  in 
some  places,  to  use  animals  to  drag  the  logs  from 
the  forests  to  the  railways.  Oxen  have  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  the  more  intelligent  Clyde 
and  Percheron  horses.  Even  these  will  eventual- 
ly be  done  away  with  by  the  use  of  heavy  sta- 
tionary or  "donkey"  engines,  now  in  use  by 
many  of  the  camps.  These  handle  the  logs  by 
means  of  steel  wire  cables  wound  on  the  drums 
of  the  engines,  which  have  an  operative  radiua 
of  from  300  to  3,000  feet.    All  land  within  such 


Northwest  for  the  sturdy  fir  masts  and  spars. 
The  Navy  Department's  specifications  for  war 
vessels  recommend  the  use  of  fir  for  all  wood 
purposes,  except  the  decorative  finisli  of  cabin 
interiors,  owing  to  the  fir's  great  strength  and 
durability.  The  wooden  standards  from  which 
boat  the  flags  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  at  the 
palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  are  both  made 
from  Douglass  fir,  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Emperor  Wilhelm's  speedy  yacht,  the  MeUor,  at 
whose  christening  Miss  Roosevelt  presided  with 
her  tactful  grace,  with  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
as  a  witness,  is  fitted  with  Puget  Sound  fir  masts 
and  spars.  There  were  shipped  to  England  spars 
and  masts  of  this  same  wood,  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  King  Edward's  speedy  racing  ■ 
yacht,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  One 
of  the  illustrations  shows  a  bark  laden  with  lum- 
ber,  bound  for  Honolulu. 

MOnEHK   UETHODB   OF  HANDLINO    LOOS. 

it  the  early  days  logging  was  done  almost 
exclusively  by  long  teams  of  oxen  and  horses. 
Skid  roads  were  built,  over  which  the  logs  wera 
dragged  by  teams  of  four  to  a  dozen  oxen.    The 
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a  radiuB  is  called  a  yard.  When  a  yard  has  been 
worked  out,  the  heavy  chains  which  anchor  the 
engine  in  place  are  loosened,  and  the  end  of  the 
cable  is  fastened  to  a  distant  stump  or  tree  and 
the  steam  turned  on.  The  winding  of  the  cable 
on  the  drum  hauls  the  heavy  engine  over  the 
ground  like  some  clumsy  but  powerful  monster. 
This  process  is  repeated -again  and  again. 

A  logging  crew  consists  of  a  foreman,  an  en- 
gineer, two  fellers,  two  sawyers,  a  skid-maker, 
ten  laborers,  two  under -cutters,  two  barkers,  two 
swampers,  two  buckers,  three  hook-tenders,  two 
cable  and  signal  men,  two  teamsters,  one  skid- 
greaser,  one  cook  and  cook's  helper,  or  a  total  of 
thirty-five  men.  A  crew  of  this  size  will  cut 
45,000  board -measure  feet  of  logs  a  day  during 
the  entire  year. 

The  discipline  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
this  work  is  as  rigid  as  that  of  a  military  system. 
To  each  man  is  allotted  his  duties,  and  he  must 
be  at  work  constantly  and  be  ever  alert.  The 
feller  is  the  first  to  reach  the  tree.  He  chooses 
the  place  where  the  tree  is  to  fall,  and  cuts 
notches  on  each  side  of  the  tree  to  hold  the  ends 
of  the  springboards  on  which  the  fellers  stand 
at  their  work.  These  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
illustrations.  A  kerf  is  then  chopped  in  the  side 
at  a  true  right  angle  with  the  line  of  direction 
which  the  tree  is  intended  to  take  when  it  falls. 
The  width  of  this  kerf  is  governed  by  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree,  in  order  to  act  as  a  true  ful- 
crum in  guiding  the  fall.  With  a  long,  narrow 
blade  the  fellers  set  to  work  on  the  side  of  the 
tree  opposite  to  the  kerf.  When  it  has  been 
sawed  not  quite  half  through,  the  chopping  is 


a  CBDAB  TKBB,  BHOimrO  IXTBOD  OV  nELUlK}. 


commenced  on  the  other  side.  When  the  tree 
has  been  sawed  nearly  to  the  middle  on  both 
sides  steel  wedges  are  driven  in  the  kerf,  and  by 
driving  these  in  with  their  axes  the  fellers  con- 
trol the  tree  with  such  accuracy  that  they  are 
able  to  drop  it  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  exact 
location  they  wish.  This  is  frequently  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  shattering  of  a  trunk,  or 
to  land  it  in  an  accessible  place  to  be  attached 
to  the  donkey  engine. 

The  sawyers,  each  working  single,  and  armed 
with  a  long  stift-bladed  saw,  filed  to  a  razor-like 
sharpness,  come  after  the  fellers.  The  boss  in-  ' 
stFUCts  them  as  to  the  lengths 
into  which  the  trees  are  to 
be  cut,  and  the  sawyers  set 
to  work.  iSo  true  do  the 
saws  cut  the  wood  that  they 
go  through  the  thick  trunk 
as  evenly  as  though  held  in 
place  by  guides,  though  this 
is  never  the  case.  When  the 
sawyers  have  completed  their 
work,  the  swampers  follow 
them  and  clear  away  the  un- 
derbrush and  obstructions 
from  around  the  fallen  tree, 
so  tha't  the  logs  may  be 
dragged  out.  The  barkers 
come  next  ;  so  thick  and 
strong  is  the  bark  of  the 
Douglass  fir"  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  drag  the  log 
when  lying  on  such  a  rough 
surface.  The  bark  varies 
from  6  to  8  inches  in  thick- 
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LUHBER-UAKIN'a    AB   AN   IN- 
DUSTBr   OF   THE   NORTHWEST. 

Themanufactu  ring  of  lum- 
ber and  shingles  employs 
far  more  men  than  tho  actual 
lugging.  Sawmills  were  first 
put  into  operation  in  the 
Northwest  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  tO'day  the  in- 
dustry is  on  a  basis  where 
the  inqst  improved  methods 
of  manufacture  are  in  use. 
Without  exception,  the  saw 
and  shingle  mills  are  built 
either  on  the  side  of  the  wa- 
ter or  on  foundations  of  piles 
built  in  deep  water.  This 
BAinno  TB>  BUTT  oY  A  BIO  TRZB.  '^  ^  uecessity,  as  the  logs, 

after  leaving  the  railways, 
ness.  From  that  side  of  the  log  which  the  are  made  into  immense  booms  and  floated  down 
law  of  gravitation  will  make  the  underside  the  rivers  to  the  coast.  There  they  are  hanled 
the  barkers  clear  away  the  bark,  bo  that  it  from  the  water  and  fed  into  the  vast  lumber- 
may  run  smoothly  on  the  ground.  Tho  last  consuming  machinery  of  the  mills,  to  be  turned 
man  to  handle  the  log  is  the  hook-tender,  out  in  the  form  of  a  finished  product, 
who  fastens  his  tackle  to  it.     Then  it  starts  on  Almost  all  the  great  cities  on  the  North  Pacific 

ita  journey  to  the  nearest  landing  on  the  rail-     Coast  owe  their  prosperity,  if  not  their  founda- 
way.  tion,  to  the  lumber  industry.     In  the  redwood 
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trade  San  Francisco  and  Eun:ka,  Cal.,  are  tlie 
principal  ports.     At  the  former  city  the  greatest 
amount  of  business  is  done,  and  tlie  great  mill 
companies  tiave  agencies  there,  through  wliicli 
they  Iiandle  their  cargo  and  shipping  trade.     In 
Oregon.  Portland  ia  the  lumber  metropolis,  and 
produces  an  annual  output  of  about  ;iO0,O00,000 
feet  of  lumber.   In  Washington,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Fort  Balkely.   Hallard,  Whatcom,   and  Everett 
are  tlie  leading  cities.     The  latter  city  is  a  won- 
dcrCiil  example  of  the  grow  th 
of  a  muncipality  whose  en- 
tire prosperity  depends  on 
the  lumber  trade.     In  a  lit- 
tle hiorc  than  ten  years  the 
city  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  a  large  population  and  to 
the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  producer  of  lumber 
and  shingleson  PugetSound. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
richrat   timber  belt    of   the 
country,  and  that  it  is  tlie 
most  natural  "outlet  for  the 
production  of  the  lumber  dis- 
trict of  Washington.     It  is 
on  the  Snohomish  River,  a 
stream  whose  surface  is  con- 
tinually   covered    with    im- 
mense booms  of  higs  floated 
down  from  points  high  on 
the  stream.  a  lumbbh  m: 


That  the  himber  industry  of  the  Pacific  States, 
great  as  it  is,  has  only  made  a  beginning,  is  made 
clear  by  the  census  repoi-ts,  wliich  sliow  that  the 
cut  of  those  States  in  1900  was  only  9.5  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  total  lumber  prodiict — less 
than  the  output  of  the  single  State  of  Wisconsin. 

SOCIAL    LIFE   OF   TUK   LOOOINO    CAUPS. 


The  life  of  the  ■ 
ing  of  the  trees  is 


nen  engaged  in  the  actual  fell- 
a  hard  and  exacting  one,  yet 
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it  has  its  compcnsatioas,  and  there  is  a  certain 
rough,  crude  poetry  and  romance  about  the  lives 
of  these  men.  The  constant  companionehip  with 
the  great  trees,  and  the  keen  appreciation  of  the 
strength  and  power  of  nature  at  its  beat,  com- 
bine to  create  a  character  as  broad  and  as  hearty 
as  the  great  fir  trees,  whose  bases  measure  50 
and  60  feet  in  circumference. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  loggers  are  of  Scan- 
dinavian birth  or  extraction,  and  the  balance  is 
made  up  from  French-Canadians  and  native 
Americans.  In  the  higher  branches  of  the  work, 
which  require  more  than  ordinary  executive 
ability  and  intelligence,  to  eay  nothing  of  the 
skill  of  gauging  the  nature  of  men,  almost  all 
the  men  are  native-born  Americans.  Some  of 
these  men, — the  "  bosses  "  of  the  lumber  camps, 
— have  been  born  in  the  Xorthwest,  and  have 
followed  lumbering  from  the  time  when,  as  boya 
of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  they  were  employed  in 
greasing  skids  or  in  the  other  light  work  of  the 
camp.  Others  have  been  drawn  from  the  fast- 
failing  lumber  regions  of  Maine,  and  from  the 
camps  of  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  working  life  of  a  lumberman  lasts  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  years.     In  the  latter  case 


the  man  has  started  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  at  skid- 
greasing.  The  common  logger,  as  a  rule,  starts 
in  to  work  at  about  twenty.  Unless  disabled  by 
accident,  for  disease  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
wholly  unknown,  the  men  work  at  their  trade 
until  they  are  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  old.  Even 
then  they  are  still  hale,  active  men,  and  fit  for 
steady  employment  in  less  strenuous  occupations. 
Labor  unions  have  existed  for  some  years,  yet 
strikes  are  almost  unknown.  Employers  gener- 
ally have  their  camps  in  charge  of  "bosses" 
who  have  themselves  worked  as  laborers  at  some 
time  in  their  lives.  These  bosses  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  men  under  them,  and  regulate  con- 
ditions with  a  fairness  both  to  employer  and  em- 
ployed. The  scale  of  wage  varies  from  two 
to  four  dollars  a  day,  the  average  rate  being 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
addition  to  food  and  lodging.  Thus  the  logger 
of  the  Northwestern  camps  earns  a  much  higher 
rate  of  wage,  everything  considered,  than  does 
any  laboring  man  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  He  is,  indeed,  far  better  ofi  financially 
and  physically  than  nine-tenths  of  the  clerks  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  confining  atmospheres 
of  stores  and  offices. 


(ShowlnB  coQorsM  bdlkhead  or  dam,  and  power-honsa.) 


LONG-DISTANCE   POWER-TRANSMISSION  IN 
CANADA. 

BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORD  MARTIN. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  when  the  'British  colonial 
premiers  were  visiting  Canada  to  take  the 
first  steps  for  establishing  the  Pacific  cable,  a 
dinner  was  given  them  at  Toronto  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  One  of  the  speakers  from 
the  Antipodes  said  that  the  great  thing  which 
had  impressed  him  in  the  Dominion  was  its 
marvelona  superabundance  of  water  ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  whimsical  but  pathetic  wish  that  a 
pipe  line  rather  than  a  cable  could  be  laid  to  his 
own  parched  continent  of  Australia  from  the 
shores  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  not  alone  the 
water  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  catches  the 
visitor's  attention,  if  he  happen  to  be  an  engi- 
neer, but  the  amount  of  motive  power  that  their 
energy  could  be  made  to  develop. 

The  trouble  with  the  Canadian  water  powers 
has  been  their  location  in  regions  destitute  of 
population  and  industries.  Even  at  Niagara, 
nearly  the  whole  development  up  to  the  present 


time  has  taken  place  on  the  American  bank;  and 
the  work  now  going  on  around  Queen  Victoria 
Park  is  also  directed  by  American  skill  and 
capital.  But,  thanks  to  modern  electrical  methods 
of  power- transmission,  a  new  departure  is  to  be 
made  ;  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  actively  to 
carry  current  from  the  DufEerin  Islands  straight 
across  country  to  Toronto,  seventy  miles  away. 

Meantime,  the  longest  power  circuit  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  put  in  operation  in 
Canada,  from  Shawinigan  Falls  to  Montreal,  84 
miles,  and  very  shortly  Quebec  will  be  reached, 
about  90  miles.  These  distances  may  seem  great, 
but  readers  of  the  Review  will  remember  that 
about  a  year  ago  it  described  the  work  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  circuits  of  2 1 6  miles  from  the  Sierras 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  Montreal  has  for  some 
years  been  busy  developing  its  own  adjacent 
Chambly  and  Lachine  water  powers,  but  wel- 
comes heartily  this  supply  from  the  St.  Maurice 
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self  is  being  extracted  by  this  power  up  in  those 
remote  woodB,  and  other  products  are  already 
being  made  or  are  in  contemplation.  The  big 
electric  generators,  transformers,  etc.,  are  of 
American  origin;  and  the  chief  engineers, 
Messrs.  Wallace  C.  Johnson  and  Ralph  D.  Mer- 
shon,  are  men  who  have  won  their  reputation  in 
the  United  States.  As  noted  above,  Quebec  is 
at  about  the  same  striking  distance  from  Sha- 
winigau  as  Montreal,  and  hopes  also  soon  to  see 
the  resources  of  its  own  beautiful  Montmorency 
Falls  reeniforced  by  tliis  remarkable  develop- 
ment, so  far  and  yet  so  near. 

One  other  large  electric  power- transmission 
affecting  the  industrial  future  of  Canada  remains 
to    be    noticed, — viz.,  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence 


and  Shawinigan  rivers  to  the  north,  with  a 
drainage  area  of  18,000  square  miles  and  a 
capacity  of  delivering  at  least  200,000  horse- 
power. With  the  St.  Lawrence  thus  supple- 
mented from  sources  far  away,  Montreal  should 
enjoy  a  great  industrial  development  ;  while  at 
Shawinigan  Falls  itself,  a  large  local  utilization 
of  the  power  has  already  begun.  This  lonely 
.  refrioD  in  the  Laurentian  Hills  has  gained  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  in  three  years. 

The  current  to  Montreal  is  sent  over  the  long 
circuits  at  a  pressure  of  50,000  volts,  on  nearly 
five  thousand  poles  from  the  adjacent  forests, 
and  the  wire  cables  are  of  aluminum  instead  of 


copper.  The  circuits  now  up  will  carry  8,000 
horse-power,  and  at  least  30,000  horse-power  is 
thus  to  be  flashed  from  Shawinigan  to  the  receiv- 
ing station  at  Maisonneuve.     The  aluminum   it- 


Power  Company,  at  Massena,  on  the  Grasse 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  great  outlet  of  the 
Lakes  to  the  sea.  This  is  literally  one  of  the 
last  great  steps  in  the  long  continental  stair  or 
spillway  which  broadens  out  as  it  loses  height: 
so  that  at  Massena  a  fall  of  barely  40  feet  is 
available,  or  only  one-quarter  that  afforded  at 
Niagara,  to  the  westward.  At  this  point  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence  millions  of  dollars  have  already 
been  spent  on  development  and  thousands  of 
electrical  horse-power  are  already  under  contract. 
This  courageous  jVmerican  enterprise  has  still  to 
justify  itself  financially,  but  is  most  promising 
in  days  of  lung  transmissions  and  dear  coal. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  is  but  38  miles  off,  and 
Montreal,  again,  is  only  98  miles  to  the  north- 
east. The  possibilities  are  therefore  most  en- 
couraging. The  power-house  already  in  opera- 
tion will  Ije  not  less  than   700  feet  long  when 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION   POINTS  THE  WAY. 


BY   WALTER   WELLMAN. 


AN  occurrence  of  tremendous  and  far-reaching 
importance  is  the  success  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation's  wage-earners'  invest- 
ment and  profit-sharing  plan.  When  this  plan 
was  announced,  January  1,  every  thoughtful 
man  in  the  country  gave  it  close  attention.  Here 
was  an  experiment  which  any  one  could  see 
drove  straight  at  the  roots  of  the  interwoven 
problems  which  have  been  brought  acutely  to 
the  front  by  the  development  of  modern  indus- 
trialism in  America, — the  problems  of  actual 
ownership  of  the  great  industrial  corporations, 
of  the  relations  of  such  corporations  to  the  pre- 
dominant opinion  of  society  and  therefore  to  the 
lawmaking  power,  of  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  and  the  bearing  of  all  these  upon  the 
rise  of  socialism.  The  deep  significance  of  the 
experiment  all  could  understand,  though  of 
course  some  minds  had  a  truer  appreciation  of 
it  than  others.  With  all,  the  question  of  ques- 
tions was.  Will  it  succeed  ?  To  many  lips  came 
the  expression  :  "  It  is  a  clever,  an  artistic,  an 
ingeniously  contrived  plan  ;  but,  will  it  work  ? 
Will  the  wage-earners  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest  ? 
Is  it  anything  more  than  a  delightful  dream  ?  " 

We  have  not  been  compelled  to  wait  long 
for  the  answer.  The  directors  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration offered  25,000  shares  of  stock  to  their 
168,000  employees.  The  books  were  to  be  kept 
open  thirty  days.  No  one  dared  believe  that 
within  this  month,  while  the  plan  was  so  new, 
while  all  sorts  of  prejudices  or  fears  might  deter 
subscribers,  and  while  the  great  mass  of  em- 
ployees would  still  be  studying  and  thinking 
about  the  offer  which  to  them  must  have  seemed 
somewhat  novel  and  complicated,  all  or  even 
one-half  of  the  proffered  stock  would  be  taken 
up.  Yet,  when  the  books  closed  Saturday  even- 
ing, January  31,  it  was  found  that  the  25.000 
shares  offered  had  been  subscribed  for  more  than 
twice  over.  Twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three  employees  had  subscribed  for 
51,125  shares.  This  was  success, — success  com- 
plete and  surprising. 

Almost  exactly  one-sixth  of  the  vast  army  of 
employees  of  the  corporation  had  declared  that 
they  wished  to  become  owners  of  the  securities 
of  the  company  for  which  they  work.  Best  of 
all,  the  very  men  who,  it  had  been  feared,  would 
not  take  kindly  to  the  project, — the  men  who 
stand  bare-bodied  in  front  of  the  furnace-fires, 
or  like  magicians  handle  the  glowing  rails  or 


bars  of  molten  metal,  or  delve  m  the  gloomy 
mines,  or  watch  the  myriads  of  machines,  or 
keep  the  books  in  the  offices, — have  most  eager- 
ly responded  to  the  company's  offer.  Those 
who  thought  that  the  real  workingman,  the 
man  who  works  with  his  hands  for  daily  or 
weekly  wages,  would  not  participate  in  this  plan, 
must  be  agreeably  disappointed  by  the  returns. 
Look  at  the  facts  : 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  subscribers  (14,260 
men),  taking  nearly  60  per  cent.  (29,013)  of  all 
the  shares  subscribed  for,  belong  to  Class  E, 
which  is  composed  of  men  who  receive  salaries 
of  between  $800  and  $2,500  a  year  each. 

Forty-four  per  cent,  of  all  the  subscribers  (12,- 
170  men),  taking  nearly  30  per  cent.  (15,038)  of 
all  the  shares  subscribed  for,  belong  to  Class  F, 
which  is  composed  of  men  who  receive  salaries 
of  less  than  $800  a  year  each. 

Ninety -four  per  cent,  of  the  subscribers  earn 
from  $2,500  a  year  downward,  and  their  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Only  six  per  cent,  of  the  subscribers, 
taking  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  shares,  be- 
long to  the  classes  of  employees  in  which  may 
be  found  managers,  superintendents,  and  the 
higher-salaried  officials  of  the  company.  These 
men  wanted  many  more  shares,  but,  under  the 
limitation  set,  were  unable  to  get  them. 

When  the  directors  of  the  corporation  met 
early  in  February  to  receive  the  reports  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  project,  they  found 
themselves  embarrassed  by  the  opulence,  not 
annoyed  by  the  meagerness,  of  the  results. 
Gratified  beyond  measure,  they  voted  to  allot  a 
total  of  about  forty-five  thousand  shares  among 
the  subscribers.  The  12,170  men  from  the  low- 
er ranks  of  the  army,  in  Class  F,  were  allotted 
all  the  shares  they  subscribed  for  ;  the  14,260 
men  in  the  class  just  above  them  were  allotted 
90  per  cent,  of  their  subscriptions.  The  higher 
classes,  D,  B,  C,  and  A,  composed  of  large- 
salai*ied  officials,  had  their  subscriptions,  aggre- 
gating about  7,000  shares,  scaled  to  80,  to  70, 
to  60,  and  50  per  cent.,  respectively.  Every  man 
who  subscribed  got  at  least  one  share  of  stock. 

Nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  employees  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  have  thus  become  purchasers  of 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  to  the  extent 
of  $4,500,000  par  value.  Of  this  sum,  $4,000,000 
is  taken  by  employees  whose  earnings  range  from 
$500  or  $600  a  year  upward  to  $2,500. 
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If  such  a  iv^sult  as  this  can  be  attained  at  the 
first  trial,  within  a  single  month, — if  the  restraint 
of  prejudice  and  of  lack  of  acquaintance  with  a 
new  project  can  be  overcome  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent in  so  short  a  time, — thoughtful  men  are 
asking,  What  may  not  be  done  in  the  future  ? 
What  are  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  the  plan 
in  this  single  corporation  ?  And  as  applied  to 
all  great  industrial  corporations  ?  If  $4,500,000 
of  good  dividend-paying  securities  may  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  actual  workers  for  one  corpora- 
tion in  one  month,  is  it  not  possible  to  dispose 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  such  safe  and  stand- 
ard securities  to  the  employees  of  hundreds  of 
industrial  corporations  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 
And  if  this  can  be  done, — if  ownership  of  our 
great  industrial  combinations  can  be  spread  out 
among  the  men  who  work  for  them,  if  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  may  thus  be  democraticized,  or 
what  Federal  Judge  Grosscup  called  the  other 
day  "peopleized," — are  we  not  finding  herein  a 
natural  and  easy  solution  of  the  industrial,  politi- 
cal, and  social  problems  which  to  many  keen 
eyes  appear  to  be  rising  like  a  cloud  above  the 
national  horizon  ? 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Now  that  the 
employees'  investment  and  profit-sharing  plan 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  so 
quickly  demonstrated,  what  may  be  done,  men 
are  everywhere  saying  that  there  may  be,  should 
be,  and  probably  will  be,  an  enormous  extension 
of  the  principle  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
long  been  a  cause  of  wonderment  to  many  ob- 
servers that  so  few  of  what  is  called  the  work- 
ing or  the  wage-earning  class  in  this  country 
put  their  savings  directly  into  the  stocks  or 
bonds  of  transportation  or  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. As  a  rule,  the  men  who  work  for 
wages  never  think  of  buying  a  share  of  stock  or 
a  bond.  They  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
The  idea  is  wholly  foreign  to  their  philosophy. 
In  their  minds,  stocks  and  bonds  are  associated 
with  large  accumulations  of  capital,  with  Wall 
Street,  with  speculation,  with  the  world  of 
finance,  which  is  not  their  world,  and  which 
they  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  enter.  The  fa- 
cilities for  buying  one  or  two  shares  of  stock  or 
one  or  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  are 
not  within  the  reach  of  the  average  workman, — 
or  he  thinks  they  are  not,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  It  is  the  almost  invariable  rule  that 
men  who  work  for  wages  invest  their  savings 
in  real  estate, — homes  for  themselves,  and  occa- 
sionally an  extra  building  lot  or  two, — in  life  in- 
surance, or  in  savings-banks  or  building  associa- 
tions. In  the  United  States,  nearly  seven  mil- 
lion depositors  have  in  the  savings-banks  the 
vast   sum    of    $2,800,000,000.     Probably   two- 


thirds  of  these  deposits  are  in  the  name  of  wage- 
earners.  The  average  interest-increment  upon 
these  enonnous  savings  is  small, — two  or  three 
per  cent,  a  year. 

If  the  wage-earners  could  be  induced  to  put 
their  money  into  industrial  securities, — and  the 
experience  of  the  Steel  Corporation  shows  that 
they  can  be, — it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  the  ensuing 
popular  ownership  of  great  corporations.  Once 
the  movement  is  started,  once  wage-earners  learn 
the  modus  operandi  of  buying  such  securities 
and  discover  that  they  can  net  a  much  higher 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  their  money,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  yearly  investment 
may  reach  surprising  figures.  The  change  can- 
not come  at  once,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration  or 
quick  revolution  of  ideas  and  methods.  It  must 
be  brought  about  gradually.  Indispensable  con- 
ditions are: 

1.  Facilities  for  buying  stock  should  be  of- 
fered by  the  managers  of  the  corporations,  so 
that  the  business  of  selling  such  securities  shall 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  brokers  who  might 
prey  upon  investors  by  "  working  off "  upon 
them  paper  of  doubtful  value. 

2.  The  stock  offered  employees  must  be  first- 
class,  safe,  of  assured  permanent  value  and  divi- 
dend-earning power. 

3.  The  operations  of  the  corporations,  in  great 
detail  and  perfect  frankness,  should  be  placed 
yearly  before  the  public,  after  the  manner  now 
observed  by  the  life  insurance  companies,  most 
of  the  railway  companies,  and  a  few  of  the  in- 
dustrial companies,  the  Steel  Corporation  itself 
being  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  last-named 
class. 

4.  Offerings  of  stock  should  be  made  to  em- 
ployees by  all  high-class  corporations,  not  benev- 
olently, not  with  any  altruistic  or  sentimental 
notions,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  business. 
The  standard  of  self-respect  and  of  pride  and 
dignity  is  quite  as  high  among  the  wage-earners 
as  among  people  who  employ,  and  the  workers 
for  salaries  quickly  and  keenly  resent,  and  view 
with  a  most  natural  and  proper  suspicion,  any 
effort  to  "  do  something  for  them "  or  ♦'  help 
them  along."  They  do  not  want  charity,  but  a 
chance  to  invest  their  savings  prudently  and 
advantageously,  as  business  or  professional  men 
invest  their  surplus. 

5.  Credit  should  be  granted,  with  the  stock 
as  security  for  deferred  payments,  on  a  purely 
business  basis,  just  as  the  credit  principle  is  ap- 
plied to  so  many  of  the  other  activities  of  busi- 
ness. "" 

G.  Corporations  should  offer  their  own  stock 
upon  equitable  terms,  thus   making   their   em- 
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ployees  joint  owners  with  other  stockliolders  of 
the  properties  they  serve,  attaching  them  to  the 
company  with  the  bonds  of  self-interest. 

7.  Profit-sharing  could  w^ell  be  associated  with 
stock-investment,  the  latter  affording  a  most  ex- 
cellent basis  for  the  former,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  thrifty  and  careful  man  who  works  well 
and  saves  his  money  and  invests  his  surplus  in 
the  securities  of  the  concern  is  a  more  valuable 
employee  than  the  one  who  does  not  do  these 
things,  and  is  properly  entitled  to  some  reward 
beyond  his  wages  and  his  dividends.  Profit-shar- 
ing can  thus  be  made  a  method  of  increasing 
wages  to  those  w^ho  are  most  worthy  of  it  and 
who  give  the  best  service  to  their  employers. 

The  success  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  experi- 
ment has  shown  that  no  good  reason  exists  why 
the  sterling  stocks  of  the  country  should  not  be 
largely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  that  under  present  conditions  wage-earners 
do  indirectly  invest  their  savings  in  industrial 
securities.  They  put  their  money  in  the  savings 
or  other  banks,  or  in  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  these  companies  in  turn  buy  and 
hold  vast  sums  of  bonds  and  stocks  of  various 
sorts.  It  is  true,  in  this  sense,  that  all  the 
great  railway  and  steamship,  insurance  and 
manufacturing,  corporations,  some  of  which  are 
known  as  "trusts,"  are  owned  by  the  people  at 
large,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
stockholders,  and  not  by  a  few  rich  men,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  But  this  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  direct  ownership  which  is 
proposed  by  the  new  movement.  Depositors  in 
savings-banks  or  holders  of  policies  in  insurance 
companies  as  a  rule  know  or  care  nothing  about 
the  ultimate  investment  of  their  deposits  or 
premiums.  They  look  only  to  the  bank  or  to 
the  insurance  company.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  sense  of  proprietorship  or  of  personal 
interest  in  the  corporations  whose  securities  may 
be  in  the  vaults  of  the  insurance  company  or 
bank.  The  moral  effect  of  direct  ownership 
and  direct  and  distinct  personal  interest  is  en- 
tirely lost.  The  corporation  whose  securities 
lie  in  the  vaults  of  his  savings-bank  or  insurance 
company  is  to  the  depositor  or  policy-holder  a 
distant,  shadowy,  perhaps  unknown  entity.  But 
the  corporation  whose  stock  or  bond  he  has  in 
his  bureau  drawer,  or  deposited  for  safekeeping 
elsewhere,  which  he  has  partly  or  wholly  paid 
for  with  his  own  hands  out  of  his  hard-earned 
savings,  and  the  dividend  which  he  and  his 
family  reckon  upon  as  a  part  of  their  income, 
becomes  to  him  a  living  reality,  a  part  of  his 
life  and  hope.  If  it  chances  to  be — as  it  should 
be — the  very  corporation  for  wliich  he  is  work- 
ing day  after  day  and  year  after  year,   if  ho 


feels  as  he  toils  that  he  is  a  part  owner  of  the 
establishment  and  has  a  stake  in  its  success  and 
prosperity,  then  we  are  reaching  the  best  possi- 
ble substitute  for  the  abolition  of  small  indi- 
vidual ownership  vrhich  modern  industrial  de- 
velopment has  decreed.  We  are  doing  quite  as 
much  for  the  corporations  as  for  the  wage-earner 
who  has  thus  become  a  joint  proprietor  in  his 
small  way.  We  are  attaining  a  condition  which 
will  reconcile  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the 
existence  of  giant  corporations,  if  anything  can 
reconcile  them,  and  while  we  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  wage-earning  investor  and  profit- 
sharer  and  the  corporation  which  has  taken  him 
in  and  given  him  a  stake  in  the  company,  we 
are  also  doing  very  much  for  society  and  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  wholesome  regulation  of 
public  opinion.  It  needs  no  vivid  imagination 
to  follow  out  the  possible  and  probable  social 
and  political  effects. 

It  has  been  the  pride  of  Americans  that  we 
have  no  classes  in  our  country, — at  least,  not  in 
the  European  sense.  No  greater  misfortune 
could  happen  than  class  development.  Nor 
could  that  misfortune  assume  more  sinister  form 
than  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  small  class  of  corpo- 
ration owners  and  managers  who  remain  dis- 
tinct and  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
people, — a  condition  in  which  the  vast  majority 
would  be  naturally  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  little  minority  who  controlled 
employment,  production,  and,  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  the  prices  of  commodities,  this  antago- 
nism becoming  acute  and  perhaps  threatening 
under  special  circumstances.  It  may  be  said, 
with  much  truth,  that  there  is  little  real  danger 
of  such  development  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  public  opinion  is  still  in  such  wholesome 
state,  and  where,  in  the  absence  of  true  classes, 
society  is  in  a  condition  of  flux  and  of  sym- 
pathy and  interchange  from  the  very  top  a,lmost 
to  the  very  bottom.  And  yet,  during  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  the  anti-trust 
spirit,  in  some  minds  assuming  a  virulent  phase  ; 
we  have  seen  in  certain  strata  an  outcropping  of 
fierce  hatred  of  wealth  ;  we  have  seen, — at  least, 
those  who  have  cared  to  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face have  seen, — a  considerable  though  not  as  yet 
alarming  grow^th  of  socialism.  A  recent  episode 
at  Washington,  wherein  the  mere  name  of  the 
head  of  a  great  monopolistic  trust  signed  to  a 
telegram  created  a  furore  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  served  to  indicate  a  tend- 
ency of  the  public  mind  which  prudent  men 
will  take  into  consideration  in  their  reckonings 
for  the  future. 

Clearly,  there  could  be  no  better  means  of 
strengthening   our   social  and  political   system 
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and  warding  off  whatever  danger  this  tendency 
may  present  than  by  diffusion  of  the  ownership 
of  public  corporations  throughout  the  warp  and 
woof  of  society.  The  remarkable  young  busi- 
ness man  who  designed  the  Steel  Corporation's 
plan  and  was  aided  by  a  broad-minded  and  far 
sighted  board  of  directors  in  putting  it  into 
operation  fully  understood  the  philosophy  of  this 
question.  Mr.  George  "W.  Perkins  had  come  to 
this  understanding  through  a  good  school.  All 
his  life  he  had  been  mingling  with  the  people, 
and  in  this  he  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
many  of  his  New  York  contemporaries,  for  he 
had  mingled  with  the  people  of  the  great  Westj 
among  whom  the  present  and  future  of  America 
are  best  studied.  All  his  life,  too,  he  had  been 
managing  men.  As  one  of  the  active  forces  of 
a  great  life  insurance  company,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  strenuous  competition  for  business. 
He  soon  discovered  that  a  successful  fight  for 
business  means  something  more  than  having 
so  many  agency  managers,  sub-managers,  and 
solicitors.  It  means  that  the  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm must  be  breathed  into  the  men ;  that  they 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  interests  of  the 
company  are  truly  their  interests  ;  that  their 
stake  in  the  general  success  is  as  great  as  that  of 
the  heavy  shareholders  ;  that  they  all  belong  to 
a  happy  and  sympathetic  family,  in  which  there 
is  a  sure  and  ample  reward  for  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  ;  that  there  is  more  in  the  work 
for  them  than  the  usual  commissions  and  sal- 
aries ;  and  that  once  they  demonstrate  their  use- 
fulness the  company  will  take  care  of  them  in 
adversity  and  provide  for  their  dependents 
should  they  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Though  it  would  be  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  describe  in  detail  the  profit-sharing 
method  by  which  the  life  insurance  company  in 
question  worked  out  this  problem,  it  must  suffice 
here  to  say  that  the  success  achieved  was  un- 
mistakable and  far-reaching.  The  men  seemed 
transformed.  They  were  imbued  with  a  new 
spirit.  They  came  to  look  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  "ours,"  not  "theirs."  They 
talked  of  what  "  we  "  were  doing  and  hoped  to 
do.  In  short,  they  were  bound  to  the  corpora- 
tion by  new  ties,  stronger  and  closer  than  any 
that  had  theretofore  existed.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time,  the  company  found  itself  in  possession 
of  an  agency  system  which  was  the  envy  -of  all 
its  rivals.  Competitors  attempted  to  cut  in  and 
lead  away  some  of  these  men, — these  more  stren- 
uous, more  efficient,  more  successful  workers, — 
but  without  avail.  Liberal  offers  of  larger  com- 
missions and  higher  salaries  were  without  effect. 
The  family  was  too  happy,  too  content,  to  be 
broken  up.     Not  a  man  succumbed  to  tempta- 


tion ;  and  to  -  day  the  company  is  getting  its 
full  share  of  business  at  less  proportionate  ccst 
than  any  of  its  rivals,  and  with  the  tremendous 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  a  staff  full  of 
loyalty  and  determination  which  maybe  depended 
upon  at  all  times  and  in  any  emergency. 

This  success  of  the  life  insurance  manager 
who  knows  men  and  had  made  it  his  life-study 
to  win  tlieir  confidence  and  get  from  them  the 
best  of  which  they  were  capable  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Steel  Corporation's  plan.  Mr.  Per- 
kins believed  human  nature  was  much  the  same 
in  the  steel  business  as  he  had  found  it  in  the 
insurance  business.  He  believes  now  that  the 
managers  of  other  corporations  will  find  it  about 
the  same  everywhere,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  industrial  field  they  may  be  operating.  In 
devising  his  plan  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  Mr. 
Perkins  had  in  mind  this  central  idea : 

The  chief  danger  threatening  a  vast  corpora- 
tion whose  work  is  carried  on  by  an  army  of 
168,000  men  is  lack  of  individual  interest.  It 
is  the  danger  of  heaviness  and  inertia,  of  ruts 
and  stagnation.  Men  must  be  stimulated  to  in- 
dividual initiative  and  greater  efficiency.  The 
way  must  be  found  to  bind  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion with  stronger  ties  than  those  of  mere  salary 
— or  wage-earning.  Men  must  have  a  stake  in 
the  success  of  the  company  higher  and  better 
than  a  simple  desire  to  hold  their  places.  We 
must  make  a  great  democracy  of  this  business, 
not  an  autocracy,  nor  even  an  oligarchy.  We 
need  the  warm  interest  and  hearty  cooperation 
of  every  employee,  from  the  president  down  to 
the  boy  who  drives  a  mule  in  a  Lake  Superior 
iron  mine. 

How  to  weld  this  army  together  and  put 
esprit  du  corps  into  its  ranks,  was  the  problem. 
The  solution  decided  upon,  and  now  tested  with 
such  gratifying  results,  will  probably  serve  as  a 
model  for  many  other  corporations.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  perfect  plan,  and  in  its  details 
it  may  not  be  adaptable  to  all  corporations.  But 
the  principle  is  there,  and  the  proportions  are 
symmetrical  and  harmonious.  Henry  C.  Frick, 
H.  H.  Rogers,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Norman  B. 
Ream,  Robert  Bacon,  Albert  H.  Gary,  and  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
saw  at  once  that  their  plan  must  be  divided  into 
two  main  branches.  One  was  to  interest  a  large 
number  of  employees  by  inducing  them  to  be- 
come permanent  stockholders.  The  other  was 
to  engage  the  services  of  presidents,  officers, 
managers,  and  superintendents,  and  all  others 
charged  with  responsibility,  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis.  It  was  early  perceived  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  apply 
profit-sharing  directly  to  the  great  number  of 
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men  who  ^ork  with  their  hands  throughout  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  corporation's  activities. 
But  profit-sharing  was  indirectly  included  in  the 
offer  made  to  these  employees,  and  of  which 
such  a  large  number  have  already  availed  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  the  company's  proposal 
was  to  share  profits  with  all  employees  who 
would  demonstrate  their  interest  and  thrift  by 
buying  the  company's  stock.  Consequently,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  stock  set  aside  for  purchase 
by  employees  was  offered  to  the  men  who  earn 
the  smallest  salaries.  This  was  done  by  dividing 
the  168,000  employees  into  six  classes,  according 
to  their  salaries — Class  A,  over  $20,000  a  year  ; 
Class  B,  $10,000  to  $20,000,  down  to  Class  E, 
$800  to  $2,500  a  year,  and  Class  F,  under  $800 
a  year — and  then  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
stock  employees  could  take  to  the  following 
proportions  of  their  annual  salaries  :  Class  A,  5 
per  cent.;  Class  B,  8  per  cent.;  Class  C,  10  per 
cent.;  Class  D,  12  per  cent.;  Class  E,  15  per 
cent.;  and  Class  F,  20  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  why  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  stock  sub- 
scribed for  in  January  goes  to  the  two  classes  of 
mechanics  and  workmen  whose  salaries  are  un- 
der $2,500  a  year. 

The  method  is  really  a  very  simple  one.  Em- 
ployees subscribe  for  stock,  one  or  two  shares 
apiece.  The  shares  cost  $82.50,  or  less  than  the 
market  value.  Each  employee  pays  in  monthly 
installments,  taken  from  his  wages,  and  he  may 
have  the  payments  made  small  or  large,  as  he 
likes,  save  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  may  be  so  used  in  any  month,  and  he  may 
not  be  more  than  three  years  in  completing  pay- 
ment. Dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  a 
year  go  to  the  subscriber  from  the  date  of  his 
first  payment.  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  is  charged 
on  the  deferred  payments.  In  other  words,  the 
corporation  sells  stock  below  the  market  price, 
on  credit,  and  pays  the  holder  2  per  cent,  a  year 
in  dividends  more  than  he  has  to  pay  in  interest. 
Here  is  a  direct  inducement  to  the  investment  of 
savings.  But  this  is  not  all.  Inducements  are 
offered  the  employee  to  complete  payment  for  his 
stock  and  to  hold  it.  As  soon  as  he  has  fully 
paid  for  it,  the  certificate  is  issued  in  his  name, 
and  he  is  free  to  dispose  of  it.  But  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  hold  it  and  at  the  same  time 
Veep  his  place  as  a  working  partner  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  the  corporation  says  to  him  :  "If 
you  hold  your  stock,  and  beginning  with  Janu- 
ary next  year  you  show  it  to  the  treasurer  of 
your  company,  and  present  a  letter  from  the 
proper  official  that  during  the  preceding  year  you 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and 
have  shown  a  proper  interest  in  its  welfare  and 
progress,  and  you  do  this  each  January  for  five 


years,  we  will  give  you,  in  addition  to  the  divi- 
dends paid  you,  a  bonus  of  five  dollars  per  share 
for  each  year.  During  the  second  period  of  five 
years,  we  will  pay  you  a  further  yearly  bonus, 
as  a  reward  for  your  continuous  faithful  service.'* 
The  amount  of  the  second  bonus  cannot  now  be 
fixed,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  larger  than  the 
first  one.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  subscribers  who  from  one  cause  or 
another  are  unable  to  complete  payment.  Sub- 
scribers who  discontinue  payments  get  their 
money  back  and  keep  the  difference  between 
the  7  per  cent,  dividends  and  the  5  per  cent, 
interest.  In  the  case  of  subscribers  who  die  or 
are  disabled  while  faithfully  serving  the  corpora- 
tion, after  having  paid  for  their  stock,  the  five 
dollars  per  share  yearly  bonus  is  not  lost,  but  is 
paid  over  to  them  or  to  their  estates. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  reader  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  to  sit  down  and  figure 
out  the  profits  of  a  rolling-mill  worker  who  sub- 
scribed for,  say,  two  shares  of  stock  and  under- 
took to  pay  for  them  in  one  year.  The  shares 
would  cost  him  $165.  His  monthly  payments 
would  be  $13.75.  Five  per  cent,  interest  on 
these  deferred  payments  would  be  about  $3.75. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  own  his  stock 
outright,  and  get  the  $14  in  dividends,  or  $10.25 
over  the  interest.  If  he  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  company  for  five  years,  he  would  in  that 
period  draw  in  dividends  $66.25,  and  $50  in 
yearly  bonuses  of  $5  a  share.  His  total  outgo 
for  the  five  years  would  be  $165  ;  total  income, 
$116.25.  And  he  would  then  have,  as  his  own, 
free  of  all  charges,  an  investment  bringing  him 
perpetually  $14  a  year,  and  at  least  $24  a  year 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

It  is  the  announced  intention  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  make  another  offer  of  stock  next  year, 
and  the  outlook  is  that  the  shares  will  be  sub- 
scribed for  many  times  over.  The  broad -viewed 
men  who  are  guiding  the  destinies  of  this,  the 
greatest  corporation  in  the  world,  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  democratization  or  "  peopleiz- 
ing"  of  our  industrial  combinations.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  about  ninety  thousand 
holders  of  Steel  Corporation  shares.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  predict  that  within  five  years  there 
will  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  stockholders.  Ul- 
timately, the  great  bulk  of  these  securities  will 
be  diffused  among  the  people. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
in  speaking  of  the  programme  to  secure  popular 
or  widely  distributed  ownership  of  its  shares, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  France  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  and  peasant  farmers  are 
owners  of  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  Credit 
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Lyonnais,  and  other  banking  and  industrial  cor- 
porations. "  There  is  a  widely  prevalent  impres- 
sion," he  added,  "that  the  bulk  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  shares  are  owned  by  Mr.  Morgan 
and  a  coterie  of  men  about  him.  This  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Morgan's  relations  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  steel  properties  have  never  been  properly 
understood.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  a 
simple  explanation,  that  two  or  three  years  ago 
the  managers  of  the  various  steel  companies  had 
gone  to  Washington  and  asked  the  Government 
to  take  over  their  properties  for  the  sake  of  con- 
serving industrial  prosperity.  Assume,  also,  that 
the  Government  had  accepted  the  trust,  and  that 
Congress  had  authorized  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  the  proper- 
ties. In  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  question 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  owned  the 
steel  plants.  The  title  wouid  be  in  their  name, 
their  money  would  have  been  used  in  making 
the  purchase.  It  is  precisely  in  this  light  that 
we  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  look 
upon  the  relations  of  the  company  to  the  people. 
It  is  their  property,  they  have  made  it  what  it 
is,  and  they  should  have  possession  of  it  through 
diffusion  among  them  of  the  stock  certificates 
which  represent  its  ownership.  Mr.  Morgan's 
relation  to  the  transaction  has  been  precisely  the 
same  as  would  have  been  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  impossible  case  we  have 
supposed  of  direct  popular  purchase  through 
government  agency." 

The  second  or  direct  profit-sharing  part  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  plan  is  also  based  upon  the 
principle  of  democracy.  When  the  various  com- 
panies were  merged  into  one  gigantic  corpora- 
tion, the  subsidiary  concerns  were  managed, 
usually,  by  men  who  had  a  very  large  personal 
pecuniary  interest  in  them,  and  who  gave  to  the 
affairs  of  the  companies  not  only  their  time,  but 
the  best  efforts  of  wliich  they  were  capable.  In 
devising  this  plan,  the  aim  was  to  maintain  the 
same  important  incentive,  but,  instead  of  having 
it  center  in  comparatively  few  men,  so  to  dis- 
tribute its  effect  throughout  the  corporation  that 
every  man  would  feel  Jie  had  again  become  a 


partner  and  would  work  from  that  point  of 
view.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late individual  initiative  and  to  overcome  that 
tendency  to  inertia  and  stagnation  which  many 
have  feared  may  ultimately  work  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  vast  organizations.  The  company 
proposes  to  distribute  among  its  responsible  men 
1  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  if  the  net  earn- 
ings during  the  present  year  shall  exceed  $80,- 
000,000  and  be  less  than  $90,000,000,  and  to 
increase  the  sum  distributed  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent,  for  every  ten  million  dollars  added  to  the 
net  earnings.  If  during  this  year,  as  is  not  .un- 
likely, the  net  earnings  reach  the  total  of  $140,- 
000,000,  the  sum  distributed  among  the  men 
who  have  helped  make  that  great  success  will 
be  $3,150,000.  This  is  profit-sharing  on  a  great 
scale.  The  corporation  reserves  the  right  to 
make  the  distribution  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  a  reward  of  merit 
and  not  pro  rata.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiary  companies  approximately  1,750 
men  who  receive  salaries  in  excess  of  $2,500  a 
year,  divided  as  follows  : 

Twelve  with  salaries  of  $20,000  a  year  and 
over,  including  the  $100,000  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  itself. 

Fifty  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

Two  hundred  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Fifteen  hundred  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  a  year. 

By  giving  its  employees  opportunity  and  in- 
ducement to  save  their  earnings  and  invest  them 
in  the  shares  of  the  company,  by  making  even 
the  humblest  workman  an  indirect  participant 
in  the  profits  of  the  concern  for  which  he  works, 
by  setting  aside  a  share  of  the  profits  for  annual 
distribution  among  the  men  whose  skill  and 
judgment,  whose  yes  or  no,  enter  so  largely 
into  the  economies  and  successes  or  failures  of 
the  giant  organization,  and  by  taking  the  public 
into  confidence  through  full  and  frank  reports 
of  all  operations,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration has  pointed  out  the  path  which  it  is  be- 
lieved many  other  industrial  companies  will  be 
glad  to  follow. 


A  TYPICAL  GROUP  OF  AUSTRALIANS. 


THE  ten  facea  oa  this  page  are  those  of  the 
recently  constituted  cabinet  that  governs 
the  Australian  province  of  Victoria.  They  are 
presented  here,  not  for  any  reason  of  excep- 
tional timeliness  or  interest,  but  because  Ameri- 
cans naturally  like  to  be  reminded  once  in  a 
while  of  the  men  of  their  own  speech  and  of 
kindred  stock  who  are  developing  the  progrea- 
sive  industrial  and  political  communities  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

These  ten,  then,  are  portrayed  simply  as 
forming  a  typical  group.  They  are  in  charge 
of  the  government  of  an  EngH  ah -speaking  state 
at  the  Antipodes.  Their  offices  indicate  signifi- 
cantly the  scope  of  governmental  activity  in 
Victoria.  Mr.  Irvine,  the  prime  minister,  acts 
also  as  attorney-general,  Mr,  Shiela,  the  treas- 
urer, is  presumably  a  finance  minister.  Mr. 
Davies,  the  solicitor-general,  holds  a  legal  ofBce 
that  one  finds  in  all  British  colonies.     The  other 


cabinet  ministers,  apart  from  Mr.  Kirton,  who 
belong  to  the  executive  group  without  special 
portfolio,  all  hold  ofScea  that  indicate  the  high 
development  of  public  functions  in  Australia. 

Thus,  the  interests  of  Public  Education  and 
Health  are  grouped  and  given  the  dignity  of 
cabinet  rank.  We  have  not  yet  got  so  far  in 
the  United  States,  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  are  associated  together,  while  Labor  has 
a  full  cabinet  officer  of  its  own.  That  Mines 
and  Water-Supply  should  have  a  cabinet  office 
points  both  to  the  importance  of  the  mining  in- 
terests of  Victoria  and  also  to  the  vital  relation 
that  water-supply  bears  both  to  that  industry  and 
to  the  public  welfare.  Victoria  has  a  minister 
of  Railways  because  there  is  in  that  province 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  railway  lines. 
The  Land  department  is  also  of  cabinet  rank  be- 
cause of  its  great  importance  under  the  public- 
land  policy  that  the  Victorians  pursue. 


(Without  porWoUo.,      (Mlneo  and  Water  Sup- 


(Sollol  tor-Oenersl.) 


THE  FIRST  PARLIAMENT  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


BY  HUGH  H.  LUSK. 


THE  first  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  has  been  prorogued  after  a 
session  which  has  lasted,  with  two  or  three  short 
adjournments,  fully  seventeen  months.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  since  the  days  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  a 
parliamentary  session  of  such  a  record  length  as 
this,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  work 
thrown  on  the  legislature  of  the  new  federation 
was  necessarily  heavy,  and  also  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  had  to  be  done  were  some- 
what exceptional.  As  all  the  departments  of  the 
government, — whether  new,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Defense  Department  of  the  commonwealth 
and  its  electoral  machinery,  or  merely  taken  over 
from  the  various  state  governments,  as  in  those 
of  the  customs  and  post-office, — demanded  a  new 
organization,  and  proper  legal  machinery  to  pro- 
vide for  their  efficient  administration,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  work  could  not  be  shortly  or  easily 
disposed  of  in  any  case.  When  to  this  there 
had  to  be  added  the  difficulty  that  the  work 
had  to  be  performed  by  an  executive  which 
could  count  upon  the  support  of  a  very  limited 
majority  of  votes  in  one  chamber  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  no  majority  at  all  in  the  other, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  session  was  a 
tedious  one. 

STATE    AND    FEDERAL   FINANCES. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  Australian  cab- 
inet had  to  grapple  in  the  first  session  of  the 
federal  Parliament  were  largely  financial  in  their 
character,  and  arose  partly  from  the  conditions 
under  which  the  federation  itself  was  brought 
about,  and  partly  from  the  constitution  of  the 
first  legislature.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  federation  of  the  six  states  now  forming  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  took  place  were  some- 
what peculiar.  For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  such  federations  of  states  there  was 
no  external  pressure,  either  actual  or  anticipated, 
to  render  union  almost  a  necessity  of  existence. 
The  colonies  had  managed  their  own  affairs,  each 
for  itself,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  in  every 
case  they  had  done  it  with  success.  They  had. 
built  up  their  own  fiscal  and  other  policies  as 
suited  themselves,  without  interference,  and 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  their  fiscal  arrangements  they  had  bor- 
rowed very  largely  for  public  works.     The  time 


had  come  when  they  were  willing  to  forego 
some  of  their  independence  of  action,  chiefly 
on  grounds  of  sentiment,  but  the  reasons 
prompting  the  desire  for  union  were  by  no 
means  strong  enough  to  render  them — or  at 
any  rate  some  of  the  more  important  colonies — 
willing  to  sacrifice  very  much  to  secure  a  federal 
union.  A  federal  government  manifestly  im- 
plied a  federal  revenue,  and  this  practically  in- 
volved the  existence  of  federal  custom-houses 
and  a  federal  tariff. 

It  was  equally  clear  that  unless  the  common- 
wealth should  assume  the  state  debts,  the  inter- 
est on  which  was  largely  provided  for  by  import 
duties,  the  states  could  not  surrender  this  most 
important  part  of  their  revenue  without  condi- 
tions. There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  assumption  of  state  debts  by  the  new  com- 
monwealth, and  after  much  negotiation  the  idea 
was  finally  abandoned  by  the  convention  on  the 
ground  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  various 
states  bore  such  different  proportions  to  their 
revenues  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  induce 
the  wealthier  colonies  to  agree  that  in  the  future 
their  taxation  should  bear  the  burden  of  their 
neighbors'  extravagance.  The  difficulty  was  at 
last  got  over  by  the  f  ramers  of  the  constitution 
agreeing  to  the  somewhat  clumsy  expedient  of 
imposing  on  the  commonwealth,  so  long  as  the 
debts  remained  a  charge  against  the  state  gov- 
ernments, the  duty  of  raising  through  customs 
and  excise  duties  a  sufficient  revenue  to  enable 
them  to  refund  to  each  state  a  sum  as  nearly  as 
possible  equivalent  to  what  it  obtained  in  this 
way  before  federation,  less  the  cost  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  proportionate  share  of  each 
state  in  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. As  this  meant,  for  the  present  year,  the 
imposition  of  customs  taxation  amounting  to 
nearly  $10  a  head  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  commonwealth,  the  problem  was  by  no 
means  a  simple  one. 

PROTECTION    AND   FREE    TRADE. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  here 
that  parties,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  states, 
found  their  natural  point  of  political  cleavage. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  money  must  be  raised 
by  a  customs  tariff  ;  the  question  remained  on 
what  principle  the  tariff  should  be  constructed, — 
with  a  view  to  revenue  only,  or  to  revenue  im- 
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posed  with  special  reference  to  the  protection  of 
Australian  industries  ?  The  question  of  free- 
trade  versus  protection  is  no  new  one  in  Aus- 
tralia. For  fully  thirty  years  it  has  been  fought 
in  the  two  wealthiest  and  most  populous  colonies 
of  the  group,  with  the  result  that  Victoria, — 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  was  by  far  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  colony  of  Australia,  became 
and  has  continued  to  be  the  champion  of  high 
protection, — while  New  South  Wales, — which, 
thirty  years  ago,  had  only  two-thirds  the  popula- 
tion, and  only  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  Victoria, — ^became  the 
acknowledged  champion  in-  Australasia  of  a  pol- 
icy of  free  trade.  Each  of  the  colonies  has  been 
prosperous,  and  for  years  Victoria  could  boast 
that  she  alone  of  the  colonies  had  built  up  native 
industries  to  any  considerable  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  New  South  Wales,  under  her  free- 
trade  policy,  has  gradually  gained  ground,  till 
.  within  the  last  ten  years  she  has  first  equaled 
and  then  surpassed  her  neighbor  both  in  popu- 
lation and  in  wealth  of  every  kind.  It  was 
natural  that  the  representatives  of  each  of  these 
states,  containing  between  them  almost  exactly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  common- 
wealth, should  carry  with  them  the  fiscal  views 
of  their  people  into  the  federal  Parliament. 

The  Victorian  policy  had  the  advantage  that 
the  first  premier  had  been  selected,  not  on 
grounds  of  local  policy,  but  as  the  champion  of 
federation  in  New  South  Wales,  the  mother  col- 
ony of  the  group,  and  the  one  whose  adhesion 
had  been  the  most  difficult  to  secure,  and  he  had 
secured  as  his  colleagues  men  who  were  without 
exception  protectionists.  While  New  South 
Wales  had  only  reluctantly  agreed  to  federate, 
Victoria  had  from  the  first  been  the  most  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  commonwealth  idea,  mainly, 
it  was  said,  because  her  leaders  believed  that 
they  could  thus  secure  a  larger  protected  market 
for  their  manufactured  goods,  and  so  might  re- 
gain the  supremacy  they  had  lost.  The  other 
four  states  of  the  commonwealth  have  hitherto 
had  no  strong  opinions  on  the  fiscal  question. 
The  necessities  of  all  had  compelled  them  to  re- 
sort to  high  customs  duties,  but  none  of  them 
had  as  yet  developed  any  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  their  own,  and  they  were  hardly  pre- 
pared to  take  any  stand  on  the  question  as  one 
of  principle.  Of  the  72  members  who  form  the 
representative  chamber  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  26  represent  New  South  Wales,  and 
23  Victoria,  the  remaining  23  being  divided 
among  the  other  four  states.  It  was  found  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  members  favoring  each  set  of 
views  on  the  tariff  question  were  about  equal  in 
numbers,  while  there  was  a  compact  body  of  14 


votes  representing  labor,  and  willing  to  support 
the  cabinet  in  return  for  special  concessions  in 
the  tariff  to  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

THE   NEW   FEDERAL   TARIFF. 

The  tariff  originally  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment was  framed  on  lines  of  extreme  protection, 
with  special  reference  to  the  languishing  indus- 
tries of  Victoria  ;  it  was  inevitable  that  the  op- 
position, mainly  representing  New  South  Wales, 
should  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming law.  The  result  of  the  struggle,  which 
lasted  almost  without  a  serious  interruption  for 
nine  months,  has  been  a  compromise  which 
leaves  the  tariff  of  the  commonwealth  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  debating  power  and  political  gen- 
eralship the  victory  lay  generally  with  the  op- 
position ;  but  after  all  the  result,  so  far  as  it  was 
a  victory  for  the  party  of  free  trade,  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate. 

To  many,  and  apparently  not  least  to  the 
cabinet,  the  prompt  and  effective  interference  of 
the  Senate  in  a  question  of  taxation,  which  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  practically  placed  by 
the  constitution  almost  as  much  beyond  their 
control  as  custom  has  placed  it  beyond  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  was  a  great 
surprise,  and  as  the  first  test  of  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  chambers  of  the  legislature  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  political  impor- 
tance. It  was  provided  by  the  constitution  not 
only  that  all  bills  involving  the  taxation  of  the 
people,  directly  or  indirectly,  should,  as  in  this 
country,  originate  in  the  representative  chamber 
of  the  legislature,  but  further  that  such  bills 
should  not  be  altered  or  amended  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  Senate.  Asa  concession  to  the 
less  populous  states,  it  was  agreed  when  the 
constitution  was  framed  that  while  only  the 
chamber,  elected  on  a  strict  basis  of  population, 
should  impose  or  control  taxation,  the  Senate, 
in  which  all  the  states  enjoy,  as  in  America, 
equal  representation,  should  have  the  right  to 
suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  cham- 
ber, any  amendments  it  thought  desirable  in  any 
money  bill  sent  on  for  its  assent.  This  provi- 
sion, mild  and  inoffensive  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be,  has  now  been  used  in  a  way  to  upset  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  practically  to 
compel  the  assent  of  the  representative  chamber 
to  the  views  of  a  Senate  majority.  The  tariff 
bill  as  passed  by  the  government  majority  was 
subjected  to  an  exhaustive  criticism  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  finally  fully  fifty  items  of  the  schedule 
imposing  duties  were  referred  back  to  the  rep- 
resentative chamber,  with  a  request  for  their  re- 
consideration and  reduction  or  excision. 
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The  government  attempted  to  meet  the  diflfi- 
culty  by  agreeing  to  a  few  trifling  amendments  on 
the  lines  suggested,  and  got  the  chamber  peremp- 
torily to  reject  all  the  others,  sending  the  bill 
back  in  effect  as  it  was.  To  this  the  Senate 
replied  by  calmly  adhering  to  the  views  it  had 
already  expressed,  and  sending  the  bill  back 
again  for  further  consideration,  allowing  it  to  be 
pretty  plainly  understood  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  views  being  ignored,  they  would  place 
their  reasons  on  record  and  reject  the  bill  alto- 
gether, thus  preventing  any  uniform  tariff  being 
established  during  the  session.  Face  to  face  with 
so  grave  a  difficulty  the  cabinet  gave  way,  and 
agreed  to  a  compromise  which  they  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  doing  but  for  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  with  its  free-trade^majority  of  two  votes. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  long  struggle  has 
been  the  passing  of  a  tariff  act  which  pleases 
neither  party,  but  will  apparently  raise  the  re- 
quired revenue  of  $40,000,000,  needed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  federal  and  state  governments. 
On  all  hands  the  settlement  is  admitted  to  be 
only  temporary,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  alter- 
ation will  form  the  one  great  issue  at  the  next 
elections,  which  will  take  place  of  necessity  within 
a  year  from  this  time,  and  may  take  place  sooner 
as  the  result  of  a  dissolution,  should  the  cabinet 
find  its  position  too  difficult  when  the  Parlia- 
ment meets  for  its  next  session,  in  a  few  months. 
A  more  important  result  of  the  fiscal  conflict 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  practically 
divided  public  opinion  in  Australia  into  two 
well-defined  sections,  so  that  hereafter,  and  prob- 
ably for  a  long  time,  protection  and  free  trade 
are  nearly  certain  to  be  the  badges  of  party  in 
the  commonwealth.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  result  of  the  next  appeal  to  the  electors 
on  the  fiscal  question,  but  most  of  the  indications 
at  present  point  to  a  victory  for  the  present 
opposition  party.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
feeling  in  New  South  Wales,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  1,500,000  out  of  the  four  millions 
of  the  commonwealth,  is  strongly  adverse  to  the 
government,  and  may  very  likely  send  at  least 
twenty  out  of  its  twenty-six  representatives  into 
the  opposition  camp,  while  feeling  in  Queens- 
land, which  sends  nine  representatives,  is  also 
very  strong,  and  may  lead  to  a  nearly  unanimous 
opposition  vote  from  that  state.  These  two  east- 
ern states  contain  at  present  very  nearly  one- 
half  the  population  of  Australia,  and  their  almost 
unanimous  agreement  would  inevitably  be  fatal 
to  any  administration  to  which  it  was  opposed, 
as  in  every  one  of  the  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Victoria,  there  is  a  strong  minority  in  favor 
of  a  free-trade  policy  and  opposed  to  the  present 
government. 


IMMIGRATION    AND    CONTRACT    LABOR. 

The  other  legislation  of  the  session,  while  it 
has  neither  consumed  the  time  nor  engrossed 
the  attention  given  to  the  tariff,  is  likely  to  prove 
more  satisfactory,  as  well  as  more  permanent. 
The  acts  passed  have  been  very  few  in  number, 
but  each  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  being  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  future  of  Austra- 
lia. The  first  measure,  with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  supply  bill,  which  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  passed,  was  the  act  to  regulate  im- 
migration. It  was  introduced  in  deference  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
what  is  known  as  "a  white  Australia,"  and  its 
main  object  is  the  practical  exclusion  of  Asiatic 
races,  more  particularly  the  natives  of  China 
and  India.  The  exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants 
has  long  been  attempted  by  the  various  colonies, 
but  with  only  partial  success,  as  the  treaty  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  China  have 
rendered  direct  legislation  forbidding  their  ad- 
mission impossible.  The  comparative  nearness 
and  accessibility  of  northern  Australia  to  south- 
ern Asia  has  also  been  a  factor  in  the  problem, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  alluvial 
gold  fields  at  various  points  on  the  northern  coast, 
makes  the  country  attractive,  and  will  always 
render  the  task  of  excluding  them  a  difficult 
one.  The  Indian  immigration  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
industries  in  Queensland  under  conditions  cer- 
tainly not  favorable  to  white  labor.  Labor  for 
the  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  plantations  was  at 
first  drawn  from  the  nearest  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  the  natives  of  which  are  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Kanakas,  until  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply  ;  since  then  the  planters 
have  obtained  contract  laborers  from  southern 
India,  under  agreement  with  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  act  proposed  by  the  cabinet  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Parliament  is  indirect  in  its  action  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration,  but  suf- 
ficiently peremptory  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  contract  labor  both  from  India  and  the  islands. 
The  device  hit  upon  to  exclude  free  Asiatic  im- 
migrants is  at  present  wholly  an  educational 
test,  which  nominally  applies  to  all  immigrants 
who  are  not  British  subjects  of  European  origin. 
It  requires  that  every  immigrant  above  a  certain 
age  must  be  able  to  write  a  sentence,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  immigration  officer,  in  one  or 
other  of  several  specified  European  languages 
which  the  applicant  professes  to  understand. 
The  provision  has  been  severely  criticised  as 
likely  to  be  easily  evaded,  but  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  subject  the  Parlia- 
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ment  agreed  to  give  it  a  trial.  So  far  as  "  con- 
tract labor  "  is  concerned  the  act  is  decisive,  and 
provides  that  the  introduction  of  such  immi- 
grants shall  cease  at  once,  and  further  that  within 
three  years  all  laborers  imported  originally  un- 
der such  contracts  shall  be  sent  home.  The  lat- 
ter provision  has  given  rise  to  much  strong  feel- 
ing in  Queensland,  where  it  is  denounced  as  an 
attempt  to  ruin  the  special  industries  of  the 
state,  and  a  wholly  barbarous  outrage  against 
some  thousands  of  colored  laborers,  both  Kanaka 
and  Indian,  who  had  freely  consented  to  waive 
their  legal  right  to  be  sent  home  under  the  orig- 
inal contract  of  service,  and  had  settled — some 
of  them  for  a  good  many  years — in  the  country 
as  free  laborers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
new  departure,  desirable  though  it  certainly  was 
in  many  respects,  must  inflict  severe  loss  on  the 
people  of  Queensland  ;  and  it  is  hardly  remark- 
able that  many  persons,  including  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  government,  have  threatened 
that  in  case  nothing  is  done  to  mitigate  the 
effects  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  steps 
will  be  taken  to  secede  from  the  federation.  The 
influence  of  white  labor  is  sufficiently  powerful 
in  Queensland  to  render  such  an  extreme  step  as 
this  unlikely,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  op- 
position will  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
offer  some  terms  to  the  planters,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, which  may  firmly  attach  them  to  their 
interests  at  the  next  elections. 

THE    NATIONAL    CIVIL   SERVICE. 

A  second,  and  hardly  less  important  measure, 
was  that  which  organized  the  civil  service  of  the 
federal  government.  The  act  disposes  entirely 
of  the  question  which  has  given  so  much  trouble 
in  time  past  in  this  country  as  to  the  conditions 
of  appointment  and  promotion  in  all  branches  of 
the  civil  service  of  the  commonwealth,  by  taking 
both  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  political  pat- 
ronage, and  placing  them,  subject  to  definite 
regulations,  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent  board  of 
commissioners,  in  the  appointment  of  whom  the 
civil  servants  themselves  have  a  powerful  voice. 
The  measure  is  mainly  taken  from  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
has  worked  satisfactorily,  on  the  whole,  for  some 
years  past.  The  two  points  mainly  aimed  at  by 
the  system  are,  first,  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  civil  service  appointments,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  possibility  of  advance- 
ment unaccompanied  by  merit  and  efficiency 
owing  to  any  external  patronage  or  influence  ; 
the  second,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
and  independent  tribunal  to  which  ahy  member 
of  the  service,  or  of  the  public,  can  appeal  in 
case  of  supposed  injustice  in  the  one  case,  or  of 


neglect  of  official  duty  in  the  other.  The  federal 
judiciary  and  the  officials  of  the  federal  courts 
are  not  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  act,  but 
will  be  dealt  with  under  the  special  measure  for 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  judiciary  which 
was  brought  before  the  Parliament  but  was  not 
proceeded  with  during  the  session.  In  the  mean- 
time a  temporary  provision  has .  been  made  to 
enable  the  supreme  courts  of  the  various  states 
to  deal  with  certain  pressing  questions  of  federal 
administration  which  do  not  involve  the  relations 
between  the  states  and  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment. Should  the  bill  proposed  by  the  cab- 
inet become  law  at  the  next  session  the  effect  will 
be  to  constitute  the  federal  high  court  of  justice 
almost  exactly  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  evidently  been  taken  as  a  pat- 
tern by  the  draughtsman. 

MILITARY    DEFENSE. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Australian  constitu- 
tion, and  one  of  those  in  which  it  diverges  most 
widely  from  our  own,  is  that  which  transfers 
the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  de- 
fense forces  of  the  country — permanent,  militia, 
and  volunteer, — from  the  states  to  the  federal 
government.  These  forces  have  consisted  of  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  of  each  colony,  and 
also  of  a  small  permanent  force — ^mainly  of  ar- 
tillery and  engineers — in  three  of  them.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  both  in  New  South 
"Wales  anil  Victoria  bodies  of  naval  volunteers, 
and  a  small  permanent  naval  force,  forming 
skeleton  crews  for  several  small  men-of-war  that 
had  been  purchased  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  Ve^ 6  used  as  training  ships  for  the 
volunteers.  The  act  passed  by  the  federal  Par- 
liament is  largely  concerned  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  single  system,  to  apply  to  the  forces 
of  every  kind  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
under  the  control  of  a  single  commander  in 
chief.  It  provi4es  for  the  organizing  of  a 
special  Department  of  Defense  under  a  cabinet 
minister,  who  is  empowered  to  arrange  from 
time  to  time  with  "the  imperial  government  for 
the  services  of  suitable  officers  of  the  British 
army  for  the  commanding,  organizing  and  train- 
ing of  the  defense  forces  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  with  a  distinct  intimation  that  the  entire 
ultimate  control  rests  with  the  minister. 

The  act  contemplates  the  embodiment  and 
regular  training  of  militia  forces  in  each  state, 
in  a  settled  proportion  to  the  aduU  male  popula- 
tion, and  also  the  permanent  embodiment  of  a 
small  force,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  regular  army,  though  in  the 
meantime  it  will  consist  mainly  of  artillery  and 
engineer  corps.     In  the  meantime  no  change  is 
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proposed  in  the  arrangements  at  present  exist- 
ing for  naval  volunteers.  This  separation  of  the 
questions  of  land  and  naval  defense  arose  from 
the  position  in  which  the  cabinet  and  Parliament 
were  placed  by  the  arrangements  which  were 
actually  in  progress,  while  the  defense  act  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Parliament,  for  an 
increase  of  the  imperial  naval  squadron  on  the 
Australian  station,  including  a  plan  by  which 
three  of  the  additional  ships  shall  serve  as  train- 
ing ships  for  volunteers  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  on  a  three  years*  service.  This, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  the  coronation  confer- 
ence of  colonial  premiers,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  assented  to  by  the  Parliament  at  its  next 
session,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  experiment 
than  because  it  is  looked  on  generally  as  an  ideal 
system.  The  prevailing  feeling  throughout  the 
commonwealth — and  the  one  which  was  given 
plain  expression  to  by  the  opposition  when  the 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  Parliament  to  some 
extent,  was  that  the  commonwealth  should  em- 
body and  maintain  a  naval  as  weU  as  a  military 
defense  force  for  itself.  It  was  admitted  that  no 
better  training  could  be  had  for  its  naval  volun- 
teers than  that  offered,  but  it  was  evidently  felt 
that  in  the  event  of  a  naval  war  the  case  might 
arise  of  Australian  volunteers  being  withdrawn 
to  sonr  °i  other  part  of  the  ocean  at  the  very  time 
when  thoir  presence  might  be  of  most  impor- 
tance at  home.  The  cost  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  the  federal  government  for  the  first  year 
of  its  separate  existence  will  amount  to  some- 
thing short  of  $4,000,000, — a  reduction  of  nearly 
one-fourth  upon  the  estimates  as  originally  pro- 
posed,— and  while  the  amount  seems  to  be  eco- 
nomical, it  is  impossible,  looking  at  the  provisions 
of  the  act  itself,  to  doubt  that  the  cost  will 
largely  increase  if  the  system  is  fully  carried 
into  effect. 

A   OOVEBKHENT   TELEGBAPH   AND    TELEPHONE. 

By  far  the  most  extensive,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  most  important,  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment service  transferred  by  the  constitution 
to  the  administration  of  the  federal  government 
was  that  of  the  post  ofSce.  In  the  case  of  Aus- 
tralia,— as  in  that  of  its  neighbor,  New  Zealand, 
— the  postal  service  includes  also  the  telegr&ph 
and  telephone  services  of  the  country,  which 
have  from  the  first  been  incorporated  with  the 
post-office.  From  the  first  establishment  of  a 
telegraph  system  in  all  the  colonies  of  Austral- 
asia, the  telegraph  had  been  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  the  most  modern  development  of  the 
postal  system,  and  as  such  had  been  treated  as  a 
branch  of  the  department.     In  this  form  they 


were  handed  over  to  the  federal  government, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  act  to  re- 
organize and  unify  the  various  systems  that  had 
grown  up  in  the  original  colonies.  The  statute 
by  which  this  is  done  is  interesting  in  many 
ways,  and  not  least  in  the  evidence  it  supplies  of 
the  characteristic  free-handedness  shown  by  the 
people  of  Australia  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  of  the  economy  with  which  it 
may  be  done. 

LOW    BATES    FOB   TELEOBAUS. 

The  statistics  on  which  the  Australian  post- 
master-general founded  his  telegraph  rates 
showed  conclusively  two  things, — that  the  facili- 
ties already  supplied  in  Australia  to  the  public  for 
the  use  both  of  telegraph  and  telephone  far  ex- 
ceeded those  supplied,  either  by  gpvernments  or 
by  private  enterprise,  in  any  country  of  Europe 
or  America  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
population  ;  and  further,  that  the  charges  for 
these  services  were  much  lower  in  Australia  than 
in  any  of  those  countries.  They  showed  that 
both  in  post-offices  and  telegraph  stations  the 
people  of  the  young  commonwealth  were  far 
better  provided  for  than  either  in  England  or 
America,  and,  apparently  as  a  consequence,  that 
they  made  more  use  of  the  conveniences,  ena- 
bling all  telegraph  rates  to  be  reduced  to  a  point 
far  below  those  charged  elsewhere  without  any 
loss  to  the  revenue.  The  new  commonwealth 
rates  provided  for  in  the  act  illustrate  the  truth 
of  his  boast.  For  city  messages,  which  includes 
a  suburban  area  of  a  radius  of  10  miles  beyond 
the  city  limits,  the  rate  is  12  cents  for  messages 
of  10  words  and  the  address;  for  messages  of 
the  same  length  to  any  point  within  the  same 
state, — and  the  states  are  generally  very  much 
larger  than  any  American  State, — the  charge  is  1 8 
cents,  while  for  similar  messages  to  any  station 
within  the  commonwealth, — and  from  Rockhamp- 
ton,  in  Queensland,  to  Perth,  in  West  Australia, 
the  distance  of  wire  is  more  than  4,500  miles, — 
the  uniform  charge  is  24  cents.  It  is  calculated, 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  that  these  rates 
will  return  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  operating 
expenses  of  every  kind,  includipg  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  in  addition  interest  on  the 
original  expense  of  construction, — amounting 
to  fully  $18,000,000.  This  apparent  anomaly, 
when  compared  with  American  experience,  is  at 
least  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  Austra- 
lians send  more  than  twice  as  many  messages 
over  the  lines  at  the  lower  rates  as  Americans  do 
at  the  present  charges,  and  that  where  every 
post-office  is  also  a  telegraph  station,  and  every 
country  postmaster  a  telegraph  operator,  the  cost 
is  greatly  reduced. 
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THE    TELEPHONE    SERVICE. 

The  telephone  is  a  convenience  of  much  more 
recent  introduction  in  Australia  than  the  tele- 
graph, and  for  a  time  it  appeared  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or  left,  as  elsewhere,  to  private  enter- 
prise. Finally,  however,  it  was  taken  in  hand 
by  one  colonial  government  after  another,  and 
there  is  now  probably  not  a  town  possessing  a 
population  of  3,000  persons  or  upwards  which  is 
not  supplied  with  a  telephone  exchange.  There 
are  at  present,  it  would  appear,  fully  a  hundred 
more  or  less  important  centers  of  population  in 
the  commonwealth  supplied  with  this  conven- 
ience, and  hitherto  the  cost  has  differed  materi- 
ally in  the  different  states.  This  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  which  can  be  done  away  with  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  federation,  and  hereafter  the 
charges  will  be  on  a  uniform  scale,  which,  com- 
pared at  least  with  some  of  the  experiences  of 
older  and  far  more  densely  peopled  countries, 
would  seem  to  be  moderate.  There  will  be  three 
different  kinds  of  telephone  service  provided, 
for  which  different  rates  will  be  charged.  The 
business  telephone  service  will  give  the  unlimited 
use  of  the  telephone  at  all  hours  within  the  limits 
of  the  municipality,  at  an  annual  charge  of 
$40.00  ;  for  a  similar  service,  including  both  the 
town  or  city,  and  suburban  area,  the  annual 
charge  will  be  $50.00  ;  and  for  private  residences 
— without  any  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of 
messages,  or  limitations  as  to  hours,  the  rate, 
which  would  seem  to  include  both  town  and  sub- 
urban service — is  fixed  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
$25.00.  There  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be  any 
provision  made  for  long  distances,  )^hich  proba- 
bly arises  from  the  fact  that  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation are  widely  scattered,  nor  does  any  provi- 
sion seem  to  be  made  for  public  pay  stations  in 
the  larger  cities.  As  every  post-office  and  branch 
office  in  the  towns  is  already  a  telegraph  station 
however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  an 
extension  of  the  system  for  the  public  conven- 
ience will  be  made  on  reasonable  terms  as  soon 
as  the  demand  arises. 

WOMAN   SUFFRAGE. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth to  vindicate  its  claim  to  be  looked  upon 
as  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  most  mod- 
ern political  ideas  by  being  the  first  federation 
of  states  to  sweep  away  distinctions  of  sex  in 
relation  to  the  franchise.     One  of  the  colonies 


entering  the  federation  had,  it  is  true,  already 
taken  this  step,  and  another  had  a  measure  be- 
fore its  legislature  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
when  the  federal  electoral  act  was  passed,  only 
South  Australia  had  actually  conferred  the  fran- 
chise on  its  female  citizens.  The  new  federal 
statute  confers  the  franchise  on  all  persons  in 
the  commonwealth  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  regardless  of  sex,  so  that  the  second  Par- 
liament of  united  Australia-  will  be  the  choice  of 
the  whole  people.  In  the  meantime  the  anomaly 
will  exist  in  most  of  the  states,  that  half  the  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  larger  franchise  for  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  will  still  be  refused  < 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  members  to  their  own 
state  legislatures  ;  but  such  an  anomaly  may  be 
expected  quickly  to  pass  away.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  the  principle  that  the  greater  respon- 
sibility must  include  the  less,  cannot  but  be  more 
convincing  than  the  opposite  contention  ;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  within  a  year  or  two  the 
practice,  which  has  obtained  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  ten  years,  will 
be  extended  throughout  Australia  to  all  political 
elections.  A  new  provision,  which  constitutes  a 
departure  from  any  widely  tested  system  yet  in 
force,  provides  for  voting  in  certain  cases  of  . 
distance  from  any  polling  place  by  registered 
letter.  The  practice  has  been  in  force  in  the 
colony  of  West  Australia,  where  the  population 
is  exceedingly  scattered,  and  is  said  to  have  led 
to  no  ascertained  abuses  in  the  past  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  women  would  seem  to 
be  an  additional  reason  for  such  an  arrangement, 
but  its  results,  when  applied  on  the  larger  scale 
now  authorized,  will  be  watched  with  much  in- 
terest. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  act  does  not 
appear,  any  more  than  that  of  New  Zealand, 
on  which  it  appears  to  have  been  modeled,  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  admitting  women  to 
seats  in  the  federal  Parliament.  Public  opinion 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  advanced  to  that 
point  in  any  part  of  Australia,  for  while  the 
franchise  question  was  the  subject  of  keen  de- 
bate in  the  Parliament,  nobody  appears  even  to 
have  suggested  the  question  of  so  great  a  depar- 
ture from  long-established  usage.  That  such  a 
development  is  logical  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
and  that  it  will  follow  in  the  course  of  time  is 
altogether  likely  ;  the  female  voters  of  Australia 
will  probably  show  their  good  sense  if,  like  their 
sisters  of  New  Zealand,  they  are  slow  to  agitate 
for  their  full  logical  privileges. 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  CRISIS  FROM  THE  BRITISH 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

THE  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  Britisli  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Venezuelan  incident  have 
been  sha^rply  censured  in  the  leading  English 
reviews.  The  tone  of  this  criticism  is  well 
represented  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Brooks  for  the  February  Fortnightly  Reviexo 
and  entitled  "  The  Venezuelan  Imbroglio."  Mr. 
Brooks  holds  that  if  England  had  any  serious 
grievance  against  Venezuela  she  should  have 
acted  alone,  thus  retaining  the  substantial  good- 
will of  the  American  people.  By  permitting 
Germany  to  cooperate  with  her,  England  not  only 
tainted  her  own  case,  but  saved  Germany  from 
the  rebuff  that  any  effort  to  prosecute  her  claims 
against  Venezuela  single-handed  would  have 
brought  down  upon  her. 

"  And  for  the  rest,  what  have  we  scored,  and 
in  what  have  we  benefited  ?  Have  we  taught 
President  Castro  *a  much-needed  lesson?'  I 
hardly  think  the  spectacle  of  two  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  Europe  setting  out  to  collect  a  debt 
by  force,  and  then,  driven*  back  to  The  Hague  or 
a  tribunal  at  Washington,  to  submit  their  claims 
to  arbitration,  is  one  that  will  greatly  discourage 
South  America.  Have  we  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing America  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  car- 
ries with  it  certain  responsibilities  ?  Every  one 
knows  that  the  diplomatic  victory  in  the  whole 
affair  rests  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Hay.  Have  we  improved  our  relations  with  the 
American  people?  Pick  up  any  American 
journal  you  please,  and  you  will  find  the  freest 
expressions  given  to  the  amazement  with  which 
our  course  has  been  received.  Have  we  served 
any  British  interest  whatever  ?  Not  unless  it  is 
a  British  interest  to  have  ourselves  paraded  the 
world  over  in  German  leading-strings,  and  to 
jeopardize  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
on  the  Kaiser's  behalf.  And,  finally,  are  we  any 
nearer  to  a  settlement  of  our  Venezuelan  claims  ? 
To  this,  too,  the  answer  is  a  melancholy  and 
humiliating  negative." 

AlCBKICA   AND   OSBMANT. 

Mr.  Brooks  insists  that  American  public  opinion 
is  inimical  to  Germany.  Washington  watches 
Germany  as  Pretoria  in  the  old  days  watched 
Johannesburg.  The  American  Navy  Depart- 
ment measures  its  requirements  by  the  growth 
of  the  German  sea  power ;  and  private  Ameri- 
cans regard  German  ambitions  as  inevitably 
bringing  her  athwart  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    All 


Americans  believe  that  Germany  means,  if  she 
can,  to  secure  a  foothold  on  South  American 
soil  and  a  naval  station  in  South  American 
waters. 

Finally,  Mr.  Brooks  maintains  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe  should  have  acted  as  Lord  Rosebery  acted 
during  the  Nicaraguan  crisis  of  1895.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  successful  because  he  observed 
two  principles :  first,  he  acted  alone ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, he  volunteered  the  frankest  assurances 
to  Washington  that  no  permanent  occupation  of 
Nicaraguan  territory  was  intended. 

Why  the  British  Ministry  Loses  Ground. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review  is  furiously 
angry  about  the  "Venezuelan  mess,"  and  de- 
clares that  the  present  supervision  of  Great 
Britain's  affairs  seems  to  be  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  a  want  of  grasp,  and  a  base- 
ness of  judgment.  He  intimates  plainly  that 
there  is  no  reply  to  Mr.  Meredith's  remark  that 
there  never  was  a  more  powerful  government  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  nor  a  more  feeble  one 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He  pro- 
tests against  the  lord  chancellor's  attempt  to 
make  the  newspapers  responsible  for  the  fatuity 
of  the  cabinet : 

"  The  press's  real  offense  on  this  question,  as 
on  so  many  others,  is  not  that  it  thwarts  states- 
manship or  diplomacy, — there  is  little  enough  of 
that,  heaven  knows,  to  thwart, — ^but  that  when 
some  ghastly  blunder  becomes  public  property" 
it  exposes  the  incapacity  of  certain  high  and 
mighty  personages — most  of  whom  speak  great- 
ly above  their  ability, — in  transacting  business 
they  do  not  understand." 

An  article  entitled  "A  Warning  to  Germany  " 
charges  the  government  with  truckling  to  Ger- 
many. The  cabinet  is  out  of  touch  with  public 
opinion,  and  it  has  no  time  for  the  vital  issues 
of  national  policy.  The  ministry  has  greatly  lost 
ground  of  late,  and  the  only  man  in  it  who  really 
commands  public  confidence  is  Mr.  Chamberlain. 


VENEZUELA'S  REVOLUTIONS. 

LORD  LANSDOWNE  recently  attributed  to 
Venezuela  one  hundred  and  four  revolu- 
tions in  sixty-seven  years.  This  statement  is 
challenged  in  La  Revue  for  January  15  by  M. 
Garien,  who  asserts  that  what  we  see  consistently 
in  Venezuelan  history  is  a  series  of  revolutionary 
movements,  nearly  all  of  which  had  as  their 
object  the  restoration  of  constitutional  rule  vio- 
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lated  by  various  presidents.  Since  1870,  the 
succession  of  presidents,  with  the  exception  of 
Castro,  has  been  absolutely  regular  and  const!- 
tional ;  and  the  various  revolts  were  directed 
against  the  illegal  abuse  known  locally  as  con- 
tinuism, — ^that  is,  the  retention  of  office  by  presi- 
dents after  their  legal  term  had  expired.  ^<  In- 
stead of  destroying  order,  the  revolutionists 
reestablished  it  by  maintaining  obedience  to  the 
constitution  and  the  laws." 

The  case  of  the  present  crisis  in  Venezuela  is 
the  abandonment  of  the  Liberal  principles  which 
were  maintained  under  the  presidency  of  Blanco 
from  1870  to  1888.  President  Castro  is  a  brave 
man,  but  is  not  endowed  with  any  other  ruling 
qualities.  His  military  prowess  and  his  skill  in 
stratagem  made  him  famous.  Despot  beyond 
expression,  he  ill-treated  his  opponents  pitilessly, 
sequestrated  their  property,  and  flung  them  into 
prison.  His  enemy  Matos  is  looked  upon  by 
many  Venezuelans  as  the  destined  savior  of  the 
state.  Matos  was  minister  of  finance  under  An- 
dueza,  Crespo,  and  Andrade,  and  every  time. he 
took  office  he  rehabilitated  the  finances.  To  his 
friends,  Matos  is  the  Rouvier  of  Venezuela. 
M.  Garien  evidently  thinks  that  if  Matos  re- 
gained authority  he  would  again  save  Vene- 
zuela, which  was  financially  sound  in  1887--88, 
and  can  be  made  so  again. 


MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  February  contains  a  very 
interesting  and  well-written  article  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Dawson  entitled  "  Morocco,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Powers,"  in  which  the  essence  of  the 
Moorish  question,  as  seen  from  within,  is  put 
admirably,  and  sadly  too.  For,  as  Mr.  Dawson 
insists  all  through  his  article,  it  is  the  essential 
decadence  of  the  Moorish  race,  rulers  and  ruled, 
which  is  the  secret  of  all  the  present  troubles. 
The  cave-dwelling  aboriginal  Berbers  of  Morocco 
are  the  same  hardy  semi-savages  as  resented  the 
Moslem  invasion  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  the 
Moors  proper  are  in  hopel^ss  decay.  The  present 
Sultan  is  no  more  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
rebellious  mountaineers  in  the  crushing,  master- 
ful manner  of  his  ancestors  than  he  is  capable 
of  retaking  the  capitals  of  Andalusia. 

"  And  that  brings  one  to  what  is  at  once  the 
most  striking  and  the  most  momentous  consid- 
eration which  occupies  the  minds  of  understand- 
ing students  of  the  Moorish  race  and  the  Moorish 
empire :  their  unmistakable  and  essential  deca- 
dence. 

«  Human  and  animal,  political  and  material, 
national  and  individual,  steady,  inexorable,  pa- 
thetic, and  unredeemed,  the  deterioration  is  writ 


large  and  clear,  and  the  man  who  studies  may 
not  fail  to  read  and  admit  the  grievous  thing, 
however  reluctantly.  Indeed,  the  most  reluc- 
tant, the  most  generously  partial,  are  the  most 
assured  ;  the  men  who  have  most  loyally  and 
affectionately  served  the  Moors  are  the  men 
most  clearly  convinced  of  this  unhappy  truth. 
For  they  have  learned  the  most.  They  have 
learned,  to  name  one  among  examples,  the 
proper  enumeration  of  which  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume, that  the  national  spirit  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  defunct  among  Moors.  It  has  not  suf- 
fered an  eclipse  ;  it  is  non-existent." 


THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO. 

MR.  W,  B.  HARRIS,  who  recently  accom- 
panied the  Sultan  as  a  guest  of  his  majesty 
on  his  expedition  into  the  Zimmur  country, 
writes  in  the  National  Review  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  crisis  in  Morocco.  He  brings  out 
very  clearly  two  things, — first,  the  extravagance 
of  the  Sultan  ; .  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
present  crisis  in  Morocco  has  been  brought  about 
by  English  influence  pressing  for  reforms  which 
enraged  fanaticism.  As  soon  as  the  Sultan  came 
to  the  throne  he  developed  a  morbid  craving  for 
every  novelty,  from  the  Rontgen  rays  to  auto- 
mobiles. Photographs,  bicycles,  billiards,  and 
circuses  were  introduced. ' 

<<  Camera  succeeded  camera,  each  more  costly 
than  the  last,  until  at  length  cameras  of  solid 
gold  were  reached — ^then  automobiles  ;  but  they 
were  heavy  and  the  demand  was  limited,  so  dia- 
mond tiaras  took  their  place.  All  the  while 
there  was  a  steady  flow  of  grand  pianos  and 
perambulators,  billiard  tables  and  steam  launches, 
dairy  and  laundry  fittings,  and  wild  beasts, 
kitchen  ranges,  and  incubators, — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  could  be  of  use — or  couldn't — in  a 
Moorish  palace.  An  army  might  have  been  or- 
ganized, fed,  clothed,  and  armed  on  the  money 
that  was  thrown  away." 

With  the  introduction  of  these  things  came 
English  mechanics,  photographers,  architects, 
grooms,  and  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
Sultan  played  lawn  tennis  with  English  diplo- 
matists. Just  as  he  looked  to  individual  Eng- 
lishmen for  friendship,  so  he  placed  his  entire 
confidence  in  the  British  Government.  Under 
English  influence,  he  introduced  a  reformed 
system  of  taxation,  which  England  has  as  yet 
failed  to  introduce  into  more  than  one  native 
state  in  India.  He  introduced  the  excellent 
system  of  taxation,  but  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
France  to  agree  to  the  taxation  of  her  protig6s, 
the  taxes  have  not  been  collected.  Other  re- 
forms he  carried  through  with  a  high  hand. 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  STRUGGLE  FOR  UBERTT. 

WHILE  anarchy  is  by  no  means  a  novel  con- 
dition in  Macedonia,  the  uprisings  of  the 
past  six  months  have  served  to  give  the  outside 
world  a  new  conception  of  the  chronic  state  of 
desperation  in  which  the  people  of  that  unhappy 
land  have  suffered  for  many  years.  The  news 
of  the  day  has  revealed  Macedonia  as  one  of  the 
few  civilized  countries  of  the  world  in  which 
anarchy  perpetually  prevails.  It  is  not  difiBcult 
to  understand  how  this  situation  has  been  brought 
about,  when  we  consider  the  proven  Turkish  in- 
capacity for  governing,  but  there  remains  a  great 
question  of  world  politics  which  seems  farther 
than  ever  from  solution.  It  is  this  <^  Macedonian 
Question  "  which  forms  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  February. 

A   NATION    OF   BULGARIANS. 

Mr.  Johnston's  first  point  relates  to  the  racial 
affinities  of  the  Macedonian  population. 

"  Of  the  three  million  inhabitants  of  Macedo- 
nia, five-sixths  are  of  Bulgarian  race  and  speech, 
the  minority  being  Turkish  soldiers  and  officials, 
Greek  merchants,  priests,  and  settlers  along  the 
jEgean,  and  a  district  of  Vlacks  among  the  Pin- 
dus  Mountains.  To  this  we  must  add  the  Old 
Servian  region  in  the  northwest,  very  important, 
as  representing  the  arena  of  two  contesting  na-* 
tionalities.  But  setting  aside  these  scattered 
fragments,  Macedonia  is  a  land  of  Bulgarian 
Slavs,  Christians  of  the  Oriental  rite,  under  Mus- 
sulman rulers,  largely  of  Turkish  race.  The 
inevitable  resultant  anarchy,  which  has  its  cause 
'not  so  much  in  the  malevolence  of  the  Turk  as 
in  his  administrative  impotence,  has  long  at- 
tracted the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  four  million 
Bulgarian  subjects  of  Prince  Ferdinand. 

<<  It  is  to  aid  their  three  million  brothers  in 
Macedonia  that  the  Bulgarians  of  the  princi- 
pality form  the  Macedonian  Committees  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  ;  and  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
these  committees  have  the  sympathy  of  all  Bul- 
garians, including  the  governing  powers,  though 
the  means  th^y  employ  may  be  repudiated,  as  is 
inevitable  so  long  as  Bulgaria  remains,  even 
nominally,  a  vassal  state  of  the  Sultan." 

CBUELTIES   AND   TOBTURES    UNCHECKED. 

The  events  of  last  September  and  October, 
which  were  only  imperfectly  reported  in  the 
American  newspapers,  are  pictured  in  detail 
by  Mr.  Johnston,  who  proceeds  to  inquire  into 
the  moral,  social,  and  political  situation  of  the 

country. 

As  official  Russia,  for  political  reasons,  has 
all  along  been  hostile  to  the  Macedonian  revolu- 


tionary movement,  Mr.  Johnston  thinks  it  cer- 
tain that  Russian  writers  are  not  likely  to  over- 
state the  seriousness  of  the  conditions  from 
which  the  movement  derives  its  justification. 
He  therefore  accepts  as  reliable  the  following 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Uskub,  the  chief 
town  of  the  northern  Macedonian  province  of 
Kossova,  which  appeared  in  the  Russian  Mes- 
senger in  September  last : 

Murder  is  such  a  common  occarrenoe  in  IJsknb  that 
people  have  agreed  not  to  speak  of  it.  The  normal  life 
of  the  city  could  not  go  on  without  it.  The  cynicism 
and  license  of  the  people  have  gone  so  far  that  they 
commit  murder  in  sight  of  the  consuls,  or  before  their 
houses ;  and  the  consuls  can  only  protest  with  horror. 
But  under  the  present  rigime,  these  protests  are  rarely 
effective;  for  the  most  part,  no  attention  is  paid  to 
them,  and  the  consuls  can  only  resign  themselves,  and 
accustom  their  nerves  to  these  things,  considering  them 
as  an  unavoidable  eviL  In  Uskub,  no  one  talks  about 
the  daily  murders.  They  are  somewhat  more  interest- 
ed in  general  cutting  affrays  and  street  battles,  or  in 
the  open  insurrections  which  are  periodically  renewed 
at  intervals  of  less  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Johnston  appends  two  quotations  from 
"a  semi-official  pamphlet  on  the  Macedonian 
question,"  recently  published  at  Sofia : 

Last  April,  a  band  of  Turkish  gendarmes,  under  the 
command  of  Gapt.  Malik  Effendl,  met  and  arrested  a 
certain  Constantine  Silyanoff,  on  his  way  from  Kos- 
tintsa.  The  captain  suspected  him  of  being  a  possible 
revolutionary,  and  ordered  him  to  be  beaten ;  then  they 
impaled  him  with  a  bayonet,  drove  nails  into  his  flesh, 
and  burned  his  body  with  a  red-hot  iron,  to  extort  con- 
fessions of  the  doings  of  the  revolutionary  committee. 
Silyanoff  died  a  few  hours  later. 

In  the  village  of  Mustapha,  in  the  province  of  Adria- 
nople,  there  is  a  Turkish  garrison,  which  terrorizes  the 
population  by  incessant  acts  of  violence.  In  April,  the 
soldiers  noticed  the  daughters  of  the  peasant  Christak, 
and  attempted  to  assault  them.  The  neighbors  were 
attracted  by  their  cries,  and  after  a  fierce  -battle  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  the  unfortunate  girls.  On  the  same 
day,  three  Bulgarian  women  returning  from  market  to 
their  village  were  assaulted  by  Turkish  soldiers.  These 
outrages  are  of  daily  occurrence,  wherever  there  are 
Turkish  garrisons. 

RBLIQIOUS    PERSECUTIONS. 

As  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Greek  Church  im 
these  persecutions,  Mr.  Johnston  says  : 

*<  It  is  useless  to  multiply  instances,  or  to  speak 
of  the  perpetual  brigandage,  or  the  religious  per- 
sec\ition  of  Orthodox  Bulgarians  by  the  bishops: 
of  the  Church  of  Greece.  Mr.  Gladstone,  writ- 
ing in  1879,  said  :  *The  See  of  Constantinople^ 
and  its  followers,  little  to  their  credit,  ostensibly 
took  the  side  of  the  Turks  during  the  late  war/ 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  have  been  true 
to  their  allegiance,  thwarting  every  expression 
of  Bulgarian  national  feeling  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  losing  no  opportunity  to  call 
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down  the  penalties  of  the  Turkish  inquisition 
on  the  Bchools,  churches,  language,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians.  If  we  add 
this  twofold  religious  persecution  to  the  coudi- 
tiona  of  civil  anarchy  already  described,  the  out- 
breaks of  the  autumn,  which  we  have  chronicled, 
and  the  probable  uprisings  of  the  coming  spring 
need  no  further  explanation.  With  the  oppres- 
sion of  Turks,  Albanians,  and  Greek  ecclesiastics 
combined,  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia  would 
.  be  more  or  less  than  human,  if  they  did  not 
rebel." 

UACEDONIA    ONCE   FREED   BY    RUSSIA. 

To  the  question,  "Why  does  not  Russia  inter- 
vene and  compel  Turkey  to  liberate  Macedonia  1 
Mr.  Johnston  replies  : 

"  The  answer  of  history  is  all-suEEicient,  so  far 
OB  Russia  is  concerned.  Russia  did  in  fact  in- 
tervene, and,  in  a  campaign  which  made  the 
battles  of  the  Franco -Prussian  war  seem  sorae- 
what  theatrical  by  comparison,  at  the  cost  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  lives,  and  at 
an  immense  national  sacrifice,  did  free  the  Slavs 
of  the  Balkans  from  their  Turkish  oppressors, 
including  the  whole  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Macedonia,  whose  condition  we  have  so  fully 
described. 

"  For  more  than  four  months, — from  March  3 
to  July  13, 1878, — Macedonia  was  a  free  province 
of  independent  Bulgaria,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  dictated  by  the  victorious  Rus- 
sian armies,  almost  under  the  walls  of  Coustau- 
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tinople,  after  the  splendid  and   dearly  bought 

victories  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  Lovcha,  Plevna, 
and  finally  Sheinovo,  where  the  Turks  made 
their  last  stand  under  the  shadow  of  the  snow- 
swept  Balkans." 

RESFONSIBILITT   OF   ENGLAND   AMD   AUBTBIA. 

The  action  of  the  powers  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress has  led  to  complications  of  which  Mace- 
donia has  been  the  helpless  victim,  while  Russia 
has  been  powerless  to  aid. 

"  It  is  true  that  eastern  Rumelia,  with  its 
million  Bulgarian  inhabitants,  escaped  from  the 
clutches  of  Turkey  seven  years  after  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  and  that  the  signatory  powers  agreed  te 
connive  at  this  breach  of  established  conditions. 
But  Macedonia  still  suffers  the  measureless  mis- 
ery and  debasement  of  Turkish  oppression  ;  and 
the  responsibility  for  this  lies,  not  with  Russia, 
who  once  set  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians  free, 
and  exalted  them  into  a  free  nationality,  but 
with  the  Austrian  and  English  Chauvinists  who 
destroyed  that  nationality,  and  gave  the  Mace- 
donians up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Abdul 
Hamid  and  his  chosen  instruments. 

"  With  Macedonia,  Crete  and  Armenia  were 
substantially  liberated  by  Russia  in  1878, — and 
returned  to  subjection  by  Austria  and  England 
four  months  later.  There  has  been  international 
actioji  in  regard  to  Armenia,  though  without 
much  profit,  and  the  great  powers  have  inter- 
vened in  concert  to  restore  good  government  in 
Crete.  The  work  of  the  Berlin  Congress  has, 
therefore,  been  condemned,  in  both  Crete  and 
Armenia,  by  the  stern  logic  of  events  ;  and  in 
Macedonia  its  action,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not- 
less  fatal  and  destructive.  The  time  is  evidently 
coming  soon  when  the  great  powers  must  ap- 
proach the  question  of  Macedonia  as  they  have 
already  approached  that  of  Crete. 

"  But  pending  such  action  by  the  powers,  and 
especially  by  those  whose  Chauvinism  in  1878 
has  had  such  ^ire  results,  we  cannot  logically 
expect  Russia  to  intervene.  Therefore,  Russia 
has  discouraged  all  attempts  of  the  Macedonian 
Committees,  acting  with  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment, to  draw  her  into  the  Macedonian  contro- 
versy. She  has  done  wljat  lay  in  her  power, 
acting  through  her  consuls,  establishing  new  con- 
sulates, exercising  pressure  on  the  Sultan,  culti- 
vating the  warmest  and  most  friendly  relations 
with  both  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  But  these  are 
only  half-effective  palliatives  ;  the  real  cure  lies 
in  the  liberation  of  Macedonia,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  cure  lies  with  the  two  nations, 
Austria  and  England,  who  thrust  once  liberated 
Macedonia  back  again  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
Turks." 
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A  WOMAN  WITNESS  OF  THE  ARMENIAN 

MASSACRES. 

MMB.  CARLIER,  the  wife  of  the  French 
consul  in  Armenia,  kept  a  diary  during 
that  terrible  winter  of  1895,  when  Armenia  was 
inundated  with  Christian  blood,  and  it  is  this 
diary  which  appears  practically  complete  in  the 
second  January  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  That  winter  also  proved  fatal  to  M. 
Carlier,  who  died  of  disease  then  contracted. 

The  journal  of  his  widow  begins  in  August, 
1895,  and  ends  in  July,  1896.  By  that  time  the 
Carliers'  baby,  M.  Jean  de  Sivas — as  his  mother 
calls  him — ^had  cut  his  eleventh  tooth.  Mme. 
Carlier  describes  admirably  the  first  mutterings 
of  the  storm.  The  Armenians  are  rising — but 
what  hope  can  they  count  on  ?  she  asks  ;  and 
she  observes  that  they  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  more  powerful  than  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  after  having  made  great  promises,  did 
not  fulfill  them,  and  who  have  no  longer  even  a 
consul  at  Sivas  I 

M.  Carlier  wished  to  send  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren away,  but  the  former  flatly  refused  to  go; 
instead,  she  learned  to  shoot  with  musket  and 
pistol,  in  order  to  be  prepared  when  the  storm 
burst,  which  it  did  in  November.  Not  an  Arme- 
nian was  left  in  the  bazaar, — every  man,  woman, 
and  child  was  massacred, — and  the  firing  round 
the  camp  of  the  CarUers  was  terrific.  With 
extraordinary  courage,  Mme.  Carlier  assisted  in 
the  defense  of  her  home  while  the  consul  was  oc- 
cupied in  protecting  the  French  subjects  in  his 
district.  AH  over  the  villages,  the  massacres 
went  on  ;  at  Sivas  they  counted  1,500  killed  ; 
while  300  found  themselves  houseless,  and  400 
shops  were  entirely  destroyed. 


THE  REALM  OF  THE  HAPSBURGS :  WILL  IT 

HOLD  TOGETHER? 

THE  internal  condition  of  Austria,  as  one  of 
the  powers  most  directly  concerned  in  the 
Eastern  question,  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  at 
the  present  moment.  The  Monthly  Review  for 
February  publishes  the  first  part  of  a  series  of 
important  articles  from  well-known  Austrian  poli- 
ticians on  the  future  of  their  empire.  The  ques- 
tion apparently  set  was  whether  there  is  any 
circumstantial  foundation  for  the  rumor  of  a 
possible  partition  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, and  the  contributors  are  Dr.  Albert  Gess- 
mann,  leader  of  the  Christian-Social  party ;  Dr. 
Adolf  Stransky,  leader  of  the  Young  Czech 
party  ;  and  Mr.  Franz  Kossuth,  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  Independence  party.  The  experi- 
ment of  getting  foreign  statesmen  of  different 
complexions  to  write  about  the  future  of  their 


own  country  is  an  excellent  one,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Austria,  about  which  we  have  had  so 
many  pessimistic  prophecies  of  late.  It  is  re- 
markable ihat  not  one  of  the  three  contributors 
to  the  February  number  shares  this  pessimism. 

WHY    AUSTRIA    MUST   REMAIN    UNITED. 

Dr.  Gessmann  takes  the  view  that  if  Austria 
did  not  exist  she  would  have  to  be  created,  for 
she  fulfills  the  function  of  a  unifier  of  the  various 
rival  races  of  central  Europe.  He  does  not  think 
the  internal  rivalry  of  races  threatens  the  empire 
at  all ;  for  though  the  various  races  contend  for 
supremacy,  none  of  them  seek  union  with  the 
adjacent  empires.  Firstly,  Pan-Germanism  is 
impossible.  Highly  placed  German  statesmen 
dread  the  prospect,  the  realization  of  which 
would  upset  the  hegemony  of  Protestant  North 
Germany,  for  the  Austrian  Germans  would  cer- 
tainly ally  themselves  with  the  Bavarians,  to 
whom  they  are.  related  in  race,  religion,  and  dia- 
lect. The  addition  of  twelve  million  Austrian 
Germans  to  the  German  Empire  would  upset  the 
present  status  altogether. 

THE   POLES   AND   BOHEMIANS. 

Secondly,  the  Austrian  Poles  do  not  want 
secession.  They  would  fall  under  the  power  of 
Russia,  and  they  prefer  their  present  limited 
independence.  And  the  Russians  have  already 
enough  trouble  with  their  Polish  subjects  to  pre- 
vent their  desiring  a  further  Slavonic  accession. 
The  Czechs  are  nationally  remote  from  the  Rus- 
sians, and  differ  from  them  in  religion  ;  united 
with  the  Czar's  empire,  they  would  lose  the  im- 
portant rSle  which  they  play  in  Austria.  The 
Austrian  Italians  similarly  do  not  want  union 
with  Italy,  which  is  itself  almost  as  little  a 
united  state  as  Austria. 

THE   HUNGARIAN    QUESTION. 

Dr.  Gessmann  sees  a  final  bar  to  Austrian 
partition  in  the  existence  of  Hungary.  He  says 
that  in  the  event  of  partition  Russia  would  have 
to  annex  Hungary  ;  and  this  being  so,  the  Hun- 
garians would  be  the  first  to  resist  the  partition 
of  the  empire. 

Dr.  Adolf  Stransky  takes  substantially  the 
same  views.  He  says  that  while  the  majority  of 
the  Austrian  population  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  things,  they  cannot  conceive 
partition.  He  repeats  Dr.  Gessmann's  views  as 
to  Pan-Germanism,  and  says  that  only  the  nobles 
and  the  bourgeois  of  Austrian  Italy  desire  union 
with  Italy.  The  peasants,  under  the  influence 
of  the  hostile  local  clergy,  are  inimical  to  the 
Italian  crown.  Pan-Slavism,  Pan-Italyism,  and 
Pan-Germanism  are  indeed  generated  and  backed 
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by  foreign  influence.  But  none  of  these  move- 
ments are  very  dangerous.  Prussia  is  separated 
from  the  Austrian-German  provinces  by  a  Sla- 
vonic wedge  which  makes  union  impossible.  At 
the  same  time,  Dr.  Stransky  considers  the  pos- 
sibility of  German  expansion  to  the  Adriatic,  of 
which  he  says  : 

"  The  results  of  such  an  eventuality  upon  the 
balance  of  power  are  easy  to  foresee.  Germany, 
with  her  new  frontiers  stretching  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  would  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  state  in 
the  world.  An  increase  of  many  millions  of 
citizens  would  carry  with  it  no  mean  advantage .; 
but,  above  all,  the  geographical  position  of  the 
enlarged  empire  would  render  it  irresistible. 
Switzerland,  within  whose  precincts  Pan-German 
influence  is  already  noticeable,  would  find  Ger- 
many on  its  eastern  boundary,  and  be  compelled 
to  become,  not  only  intellectually,  but  politically, 
a  province  of  the  Fatherland.  Mistress  of 
Trieste  and  Pola,  Germany  could  exercise  so 
great  a  pressure  on  Italy  that  the  latter  would 
have  to  accept  her  rule,  or,  in  order  to  evade  this 
inconvenience,  to  declare  herself  the  vassal  of 
France.  England  would  have  found  a  new 
rival  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  occupant  of 
Pola  could  easily  threaten  the  Suez  Canal.  But, 
more  than  this,  Germany  would  thus  have 
reached  the  most-coveted  frontiers  of  the  East. 
The  Hungarians, — unless  they  preferred  to  be 
merged  in  the  Russian  Empire, — would  have  to 
act,  however  reluctantly,  as  the  outpost  of  Ger- 
many on  the  eastward  march.  The  commercial 
and  diplomatic  influence  of  the  German  Empire 
at  Constantinople, — already  very  great, — would 
be  immeasurably  increased  when  once  the  Ger- 
man navy  is  in  possession  of  a  new  Kiel  or  Wil- 
helmshaven  with  forty-eight  hours'  steam  of  the 
Turkish  roadstead.  In  Athens,  too,  German 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear.  The  Balkan 
states  must  needs  become  the  humble  executors 
of  the  German  imperial  will,  and  the  industrial 
foundation  hitherto  laid  by  Germany  in  Asia 
Minor  would  partake  of  the  highest  political 
significance.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  pretend 
that  the  day  the  German  eagle  towered  over 
Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Pola  its  wings  would  spread 
far  beyond  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  And 
here  a  new  chapter  in  the  world's  history  would 
begin." 

But  he  dismisses  these  grandiose  projects  as 
nebulas. 

AN   HUNGARIAN   VIEW. 

Herr  Kossuth  merely  says  that  no  change  is 
probable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  em- 


peror. But  he  maintains  that  the  present  inter- 
nal organization  of  the  empire  is  impossible. 
The  sole  remedy  lies  in  the  personal  union  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  two'  states  being  in 
other  respect  entirely  separate.  This  solution 
would  save  the  empire,  as  Austria  would  then  be- 
come a  federated  state,  and  the  German-Slav 
question  would  be  solved.  At  present,  the  Slav 
majority  will  never  accept  German  domination. 
As  for  Hungary's  racial  question,  Herr  Kossuth 
practically  denies  that  it  exists,  and  maintains  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  non-Hungarian  peoples 
in  the  kingdom  are  loyal  Hungarians. 


WHY  WAR  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

THE  truth  which  the  late  M.  Bloch  insisted 
upon  so  persistently  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  is  gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  even 
by  the  Jingoes.  Mr.  Bloch  held  that  war  had 
become  impossible  between  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  because  with  modern  weapons  it  must 
be  protracted,  and  no  nation  could  feed  people 
while  war  was  going  on.  This,  which  is  true  of 
all  the  Continental  nations,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Russia,  is  permanently  true  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  said  that  a  strong  combined  effort 
is  about  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  compell- 
ing the  British  Government  to  make  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  food-supply  in  time 
of  war. 

A    ROTAL   COMMISSION. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  February  publishes 
a  very  emphatic  article  on  the  subject,  leading 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thorough  and  search- 
ing inquiry  by  a  select  committee  or  a  royal 
commission  should  be  held  without  delay.  The 
writer  says : 

*<  It  is  practically  certain  that  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  a  naval  power  (one  power  alone)  the 
following  events  would  take  place  :  All  our 
foreign-going  sailing  ships  would  be  laid  up  ; 
some  of  our  slow  cargo-carrying  steamers  would 
be  captured  by  the  enemy's  cruisers  and  armed 
auxiliaries,  already  fitted  and  designed  for  the 
purpose.  There  would  be  an  enormous  rise  in 
the  rate  of  marine  insurances.  A  large  number 
of  our  merchant  steamers  of  only  moderate 
speed  would  be  laid  up,  those  near  a  neutral 
port  seeking  refuge  therein.  The  great  bulk  of 
our  raw  material  for  manufacture,  and  nearly 
all  our  supply  of  foreign  corn,  being  carried  by 
comparatively  slow  ships,  would  thus  be  cut  off; 
or,  if  any  got  through,  it  could  only  be  landed 
at  such  enhanced  prices  for  the  raw  material  as 
to  render  it  commercially  unprofitable  for  manu- 
facture ;  and  the  corn  at  such  prices  that  the 
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great  majority  of  the  working  classes  would  be 
unable  to  buy  it  in  sufficient  quantities  even  with 
their  present  wages.  But  as  many  millions 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  dislocation 
in  our  trade,  they  would  be  getting  no  wages  at 
all,  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  picture  what  their  condition  would  be. 
These  things  will  certainly  happen  to  the  coun- 
try sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  sooner  than 
many  people  think  if  provision  is  not  made  be- 
forehand." 

He  then  quotes  a  manifesto  signed  by  twenty- 
six  of  the  leading  corn  merchants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  concludes  thus  : 

"  We  feel  that  the  country  ought  to  know  that 
in  the  opinion  of  corn  merchants  it  must,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  war,  prepare  to  see  wheat,  and 
consequently  bread,  at  what  would  be  to  the  poor 
famine  prices." 

War  would  entail  not  only  famine  prices  for 
bread,  but  an  immediate  cessation  of  emplo;^- 
ment  in  many  industries.  So  that  '*  at  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  war  our  government  would,  in 
addition  to  their  other  anxieties,  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  feeding  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  millions  of  the  poorer  classes  in  these 
islands.  What  preparations  have  been  made  for 
doing  so  ?  And  what  will  be  the  consequences  if 
they  fail  to  do  so  ?  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is.  None!  and  the  answer  to  the  second 
question  is.  Revolution,  anarchy !  the  depreda- 
tions of  an  angry  and  starving  mob,  which  no 
power  of  government  will  be  able  to  resist  if 
they  have  not  the  means  of  feeding  them  ;  and, 
finally,  an  ignominious  and  ruinous  peace,  the 
surrender  of  our  navy,  and  a  crushing  war  in- 
demnity,— ^in  short,  the  end  of  English  history." 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  which 
Blackwood  draws  from  these  facts  when  it  says: 

<<Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask,  then,  that  the 
rulers  of  this  fortress,  with  its  garrison  of  forty- 
one  millions,  spending  over  sixty  millions  a  year 
on  warlike  preparations  for  its  defense,  should 
spend  a  few  more  millions,  if  necessary,  and  take 
adequate  steps  to  insure  that  the  fortress  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  starvation  three  or  four 
months  after  war  is  declared?  " 

The  Price  of  Wheat  In  Time  of  War. 

Mr.  W.  Bridges  Webb,  a  leading  grain  mer- 
chant, contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
an  article  on  the  price  of  corn  (wheat)  in  time  of 
war  which  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
says: 

"With  a  population  grown  to  more  than 
41,000,000,  this  country  produces  less  than 
6,000,000  quarters  of  millable  wheat,  and  is 
forced  to  buy  from  America,    Russia,    Argen- 


tina,  etc^  24,500,000  quarters  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements. It  has  gradually  come  to  pass  that 
the  United  Kingdom  receives  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  whole  food-supply  from  abroad, 
while  the  foreign  proportion  of  our  breadstuffs 
is  represented  by  something  very  close  to  five- 
sixths  of  our  consumption." 

This  being  so,  Mr.  Webb  concludes  : 
*'  A  royal  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
collect  facts,  figures,  and  authoritative  opinions, 
so  that  their  report  would  give  the  necessary 
information  to  Parliament.  The  public  would 
then  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  that 
would  help  the  legislature  to  handle  the  matter 
in  a  way  befitting  the  vital  national  and  imperial 
interests  which  affect  so  intimately  the  well- 
being  of  the  people." 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE* 

OUR  British  friends  are  favored  with  a  frank, 
clear,  and  straightforward  exposition  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Captain  Mahan,  in  the 
National  Review  for  February. 

The  historical  development  of  the  doctrine, 
and  especially  the  facts  related  directly  to  its 
origin  and  formulation,  are  reviewed  with  much 
care,  and  the  article  concludes  with  a  vigorous 
assertion  of  the  national  purpose  in  this  country 
''to  withstand  the  beginnings  of  action  which 
might  lead  to  European  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  an  American  state,  or  render 
it  contributive  in  any  way  to  the  European  sys- 
tem, a  makeweight  in  the  balance  of  power,  a 
pawn  in  the  game  of  European  international 
politics  ;  for  such  a  condition,  if  realized,  brings 
any  European  contest  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  the  neighborhood  of  disputes,  as  of  fire,  is 
perilous." 

In  explanation  of  the  sensitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  on  this  subject  Captain 
Mahan  says  : 

*'  It  is  remembered  that  intervention  was  con- 
templated in  our  own  deadly  intestine  struggle 
because  of  the  effect  upon  European  interests, 
although  only  economic  ;  for  we  were  embar- 
rassed by  no  political  dependence  or  relation  to 
Europe.  Public  sentiment  intends  that  such  a 
danger  to  the  American  continents,  the  recur- 
rence of  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  the  pre- 
dominant force  and  purpose  of  this  country, 
shall  not  be  indefinitely  increased  by  acquies- 
cing in  European  governments  acquiring  rela- 
tions which  may  serve  as  occasions  for  inter- 
ference, trenching  upon  the  independence  of 
action  or  integrity  of  territory  of  American 
states. 

<^  It  is  evident  that  for  a  nation  to  owe  money 
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to  a  foreign  government,  directly  or  by  guarantee, 
is  a  very  different  political  condition  to  that  of 
indebtedness  contracted  in  open  market  to  in- 
dividuals. It  is  evident  that  a  dispated  bound- 
ary is  a  perennial  source  of  danger  ;  and  of  im- 
plicit threat  where  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
strength.  Such  an  ember  might  blow  into  a 
flame  at  a  moment  otherwise  unpropitious  for 
the  United  States  to  assert  its  traditional  policy  ; 
just  as  the  long-standing  Transvaal  trouble  might 
very  conceivably  have  been  precipitated  into 
war  at  a  moment  most  inconvenient  to  (ireat 
Britain.  As  it  was,  her  course  in  other  quarters 
is  believed  to  have  been  embarrsased  by  the 
South  African  War.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
and  substantially  of  justice,  to  exclude  such  occa- 
sions of  offense,  or  to  insist  upon  timely  settle- 
ment where  they  exist. 

NO   SBIBKINO   OF   BESFONSIBILITT. 

"Granting  the  military  effect  of  the  isthmus 
and  Cuba  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  clear  that 
for  them  to  contract  relations  of  dependence 
upon  a  European  power  involves  the  United 
States  at  once  in  a  net  of  secondary  relations  to 
the  same  pKiwer  potential  of  very  serious  result. 
Why  acquiesce  in  such  ?  But  the  fundamental 
relations   of  international    law,  essential  to  the 


intercourse  of  nations,  are  not  hereby  contra- 
dicted. National  rights,  which  are  summed  up 
in  the  word  independence,  have  as  their  correla- 
tive national  responsibility.  Kot  to  invade  the 
righte  of  an  American  state  is  to  the  United  Stales 
an  obligation  with  the  force  of  law  ;  to  permit 
no  European  state  to  infringe  them  is  a  matter 
of  policy  ;  but  as  she  will  not  acquiesce  in  any 
assault  upon  their  independence  or  territorial 
integrity,  so  she  will  not  countenance  by  her 
support  any  shirking  of  their  international  re- 
sponsibility. Neither  will  she  undertake  to 
compel  them  to  observe  their  international  obli- 
gations to  others  than  herself.  To  do  so,  which 
has  been  by  some  most  inconsequently  argued  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
would  encroach  on  the  very  independence  which 
that  political  dogma  defends  ;  for  to  assume  the 
responsibility  which  derives  from  independence, 
and  can  only  be  transferred  by  its  surrender, 
would  be  to  assert  a  quasi  suzerainty. 

"The  United  States  is  inevitably  the  pre- 
ponderant American  power  ;  but  she  does  not 
aspire  to  be  paramount.  She  does  not  find  the 
true  complement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  an 
undefined  control  over  American  states,  exercised 
by  her,  and  denied  to  Europe.  Its  correlative, 
as  forcibly  urged  by  John  Quincy  Adams  at  the 
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time  of  formulation,  and  since  explicitly  adopted 
by  the  nation&l  conacioueneBB,  is  abstention  from 
interference  in  quBBtiona  territorially  European. 
These,  I  conceive,  embrace  not  only  Europe 
proper,  but  regions  also  in  which  propinquity 
and  continuity,  or  long  recognized  occupancy, 
give  Europe  a  priority  of  interest  and  inSuence, 
resembling  that  which  the  Monroe  policy  asserts 
for  America  in  the  American  continents  and 
ieiands.  In  my  apprehension,  Europe,  construed 
by  the  doctrine,  would  include  Africa,  with  the 
Levant  and  India,  and  the  countries  between 
them.  It  would  not  include  Japan,  China,  nor 
the  Pacific  generally.  The  United  States  might 
for  very  excellent  reasons  abstain  from  action  in 
any  of  these  last-named  quarters,  in  any  par- 
ticular instance  ;  but  the  deterrent  cause  would 
not  be  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  legitimate  de- 
duction." 

CONCERNING  THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  SEA. 

THE  conditions  underlying  the  mastery  of 
the  sea,  which  is  coveted  by  England, 
Qermany,  and  the  United  States,  are  discussed, 
from  the  Oerman  point  of  view,  by  Chief  Naval 
CoQstmctiou  Councilor  Schwarz  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Die  Woche,  apropos  of  the  Morgan 
shipping  trust.  This  combination,  Eerr  Schwarz 
uys.  hoa  materially  changed  the  status  of  the 
English  and  German  carrying  trade,  placing  the 
United  States  at  once  at  the  head  of  both  the 
passenger  and  the  freight  traCBc  of  the  entire 


sea.  The  companies  merged  in  the  tmet,  how- 
ever, own  ships  of  average  speed  only  ;  the  Cu- 
nard  Line,  that  remains  under  British  control, 
leads  with  the  Campania,  and  the  I/acania,  which 
have  a  record  of  twenty-two  knots,  while  Ger- 
many still  holds  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  fastest 
ocean  greyhound  ;  and  the  new  Kaiser  Wilkelm 
II.,  which  will  be  put  to  sea  this  spring,  will 
probably  even  surpass  in  speed  the  German 
steamers  that  now  hold  the  record. 

DANGERS  TO   ENGLAND   ARISING   FROM    THE    TRUST. 

When  the  White  Star  Line  was  absorbed  by 
the  trust.  Great  Britain  not  only  lost  ite  most 
important  medium  of  transatlantic  passenger 
traffic,  but  was  also  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  fast  steamers  of  this  line  as  auxil- 
iary cruisers  in  the  event  of  a  war.  The  White 
Star  Line  is  one  of  the  few  British  transporta- 
tion companies  that  on  principle  man  their  ships 
only  with  British  crews,  which  naturally  form 
valuable  recruits  for  the  English  navy,  under 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  ;  whereas 
the  crews  of  the  English  freight  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  consist,  with  the  exception  of 
the  officers,  largely  of  foreign  seamen,  as 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  colored 
men,  who  ask  less  pay  and  are  content  with 
simpler  fare. 

As  the  fast  ocean  steamers  are  valuable  train- 
ing-schools for  machinists  and  stokers,  the  writer 
says  that  English  supremacy  on  the  sea  is  en- 
dangered if    England  loses    control   of  those 
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BteamerB,  being  thereby  deprived  of  their  well- 
trained  crews  as  reserves  for  her  navy.  This 
consideration,  he  thinks,  has  led  the  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  agreements  both  with  the 
Cunard  Line  and  the  Morgan  trust.  The  first 
agreement  is,  according  to  the  president  of  the 
line,  a  mere  business  transaction,  in  conformity 
with  which  the  company  agrees  to  take  certain 
measures  for  which  it  is  to  be  remunerated  by  the 
government.  But,  says  the  writer,  "this  remu- 
neration is  BO  unusually  high  that  it  surpasses 
even  the  French  ship  subsidies  and  premiums,  a 
sign  that  the  ships  of  the  Cunard  Line  also  were 
in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  the  trust." 

ENGLAND   VERSUS   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  question  arises  whether  England  may  not 
finally  have  to  give  way  to  the  energetic  compe- 
tition of  the  United  States.  Although  the  Eng- 
lish navy  is  still  unsurpassed  as  regards  the 
number  and  size  of  its.  battleships  and  cruisers, 
and  has,  in  addition,  the  most  complete  coaling 
stations,  docks,  and  repair  shops,  yet  its  weak 
point  lies  in  the  manning  of  its  navy. 

As  soon  as  Great  Britain  fails  to  train  in  its 
merchant  marine  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors 
and  stokers,  it  will  not  be  able  to  man  its  navy 
adequately  without  having  recourse  to  general 
recruiting.  "  Naval  warfare  requires  not  only 
money,  but  also  a  well-drilled,  experienced,  and 
patriotic  crew.  The  experience,  coolness,  and 
decision  of  the  crew  constitute  a  chief  factor  of 
victory  in  modern  battleships,  which  are  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  command,  with  their  com- 
plicated machinery,  and  the  noise  and  percussion 
of  their  great  guns.  Campaigns  on  land  may 
be  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  hirelings,  but  naval 
warfare  requires  steeled  and  proved  seamen,  who 
serve,  not  for  pay,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Hence,  Great  Britain  will  be  obliged  to  take  fur- 
ther important  measures  in  order  to  be  able  to 
retain  definitely  her  supremacy  on  the  sea." 


THE  KINGS  OF  THE  RAND. 

IN  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  there  is 
published  an  article  entitled  "  The  Game  of 
Speculation,"  which  }b  a  scathing  exposure  of 
the  methods  in  which  men  are  swindled  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  or  in  its  related 
"bucket-shops."  There  are  many  interesting 
and  suggestive  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  worthless  stocks  were  run  up  to  high 
prices  only  to  drop  heavily  in  a  few  weeks.  Six- 
teen of  the  leading  West  African  gold  mines, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  little  over  three  mil- 
lions, were  inflated  in  a  few  weeks  to  tweilty 
millions,  and  then  dropi^ed  suddenly  to  seven 


millions.  Many  West  African  mines  realized 
scarcely  as  many  shillings  as  they  stood  in 
pounds  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  writer 
passes  in  review  many  of  the  gambling  stocks, 
and  devotes  several  pages  to  the  South  African 
market.  In  South  Africa,  the  lowest  market 
quotations  in  1901  represented  an  average  falling 
off  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  former  nominal  values. 
Prices  were  run  up  at  the  beginning  of  1902, 
but  after  peace  was  declared  they  fell  again  so 
heavily  that  the  total  decline  in  five  months  in 
the  market  value  of  South  African  mining  shares 
amounted  to  £50,000,000  sterling(|250,000,000). 

THE    BAND    COMPANIES. 

The  writer  then  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion as  to  the  companies  which  own  the  Rand  : 

"  There  are  about  350  principal  South  African 
and  Rhodesian  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of 
£124,598,000.  Of  these,  301  are  mining,  36  are 
investment,  and  13  are  land  and  estate  compa- 
nies. Many  of  them  have  their  head  offices  in 
Johannesburg,  and  therefore  are  not  amenable 
to  English  law.  Of  the  total  number,  three- 
tenths  have  never  declared  a  dividend,  six-tenths 
have  paid  nothing  for  three  or  more  years,  and 
the  remaining  tenth  have  paid,  for  the  most  part, 
5  or  6  per  cent.,  or  have  declared  *  rights  *  in  the 
form  of  new  shares.  Nearly  all  of  them  require 
additional  capital  before  fully  resuming  work, 
or  for  purposes  of  future  development.  Out  of 
the  350  companies,  only  21  have  a  nominal  capi- 
tal of  less  than  £100,000,  while  102  range  from 
that  sum  to  £250,000  each,  186  from  that  to 
£500,000,  and  56  from  £500,000  to  £1,000,000. 
There  are  25  having  more  than  £1,000,000,  in- 
cluding such  plethoric  companies  as  De  Beers, 
with  £9,750,000  ;  Randfontein,  £3,000,000  ; 
Robinson  Gold,  £2,750,000  ;  Simmer  and  Jack, 
£3,000,000  ;  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  £3,- 
850,000  ;  Henderson's,  £2,000,000  ;  *  Johnnies/ 
£2,750,000  ;  Oceana  Consolidated,  £1,500,000  ; 
Robinson  Bank,  £3,000,000  ;  Chartered,  £6,250,- 
000  ;  Chartered  Trust  and  Agency,  £2,500,000  ; 
and  Modderfontein,  £1,200,000. 

"  There  are  ten  or  twelve  controlling  firms  or 
companies  in  the  South  African  market.  Some 
of  them  have  extensive  joint  interests  in  certain 
properties,  so  that,  in  their  combined  capacity, 
they  can  at  any  moment  make  or  mar  the  mar- 
ket. Complete  lists  of  their  numerous  enter- 
prises were  given  in  the  Citizen  of  June  7,  1902, 
and  in  the  Statist  of  July  5,  1902.  Upwards  of 
200  companies  are  thus  comprised,  with  an  issued 
capital  of  £98,000,000.  This  vast  sum  was 
swollen  by  the  high  premiums  at  which  the 
shares  were  usually  placed  on  the  market,  or 
during  the  craze  of  1895." 
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THE  CAREER  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRUST. 

THERE  is  a  good  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  the  tobacco  trust  by 
Earl  Mayo  in  the  March  Frank  Leslie's.  Mr.  Mayo 
thinks  the  achievement  of  Mr.  James  B.  Duke, 
the  head  of  the  tobacco  combination,  in  bring- 
ing the  bitterly  antagonistic  competing  firms  to- 
gether was  in  some  respects  even  greater  than 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  in  founding  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  because  the  latter  had  the  ad- 
'  vantage  of  starting  his  plans  in  the  infancy  of 
the  industry.  No  trust  except  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  exercises  so  complete  a  monopoly  as 
the  tobacco  combination.  Like  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Duke's  start  toward  his  present  imperial 
position  in  the  tobacco  trade  was  made  from 
very  small  beginnings,  and  the  Duke  firm's  entire 
output  could  be  carried  in  a  handbag  in  1865. 

After  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  the  growth 
of  cigarette  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
was  very  rapid,  and  by  1890  had  grown  to  a 
product  of  two  billion  a  year.  W.  Duke  & 
Sons  were  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers,  but 
there  were  half  a  dozen  struggling  neck-and- 
neck  for  supremacy.  The  most  lavish  advertis- 
ing ^nd  premium  schemes  were  used.  '<  At  one 
time  the  competition  had  reached  a  point  where 
a  coupon,  a  colored  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graph, and  a  card  bearing  a  representation  of  a 
flag,  done  in  colors,  were  all  given  away  with  a 
five-cent  box  of  cigarettes."  Notwithstanding 
the  bitterness  of  the  antagonism,  Mr.  Duke  suc- 
ceeded, in  1890,  in  forming  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  and  brought  into  it  all  the 
large  rival  concerns.  From  cigarette  manufac- 
ture, Mr.  Duke  went  on  to  capture,  by  the  hard- 
est fighting  imaginable,  the  pipe-tobacco  and 
chewing-tobacco  markets.  In  establishing  the 
fame  of  the  <<  Battle- Ax  "  brand  of  chewing  to- 
bacco, (4,000,000  was  sunk,  but  since  then  $12,- 
000,000  has  been  earned. 

To-day,  there  are  two  great  manufacturing 
corporations,  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the  first 
making  cigarettes,  the  second  plug  tobacco,  and 
dividing  the  pipe  tobacco  between  them.  A  sub- 
sidiary company,  the  American  Snuff  Company, 
makes  15,000,000  pounds  of  snuff  a  year. 

THE    TOBACCO    WAB   IN   OBEAT   BBITAIN. 

Mr.  Mayo  describes  the  Homeric  battle  in 
England  of  the  American  Tobacco  interests,  led 
by  Mr.  Duke,  against  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company,  composed  of  the  leading  British 
houses,  hastily  organized  to  repel  the  American 
invader.  This  fight  culminated  in  Mr.  Duke's 
offer  to  give  to  the  retail  dealers  all  the  profits  of 
his  company  for  four  years  and  $4,000,000  be- 


sides, without  even  exacting  that  the  dealers 
should  refuse  to  handle  his  rival's  wares.  Imme- 
diately ^f  ter  this  curious  proposal,  the  American 
and  British  interests  '^got  together,"  and  there 
was  much  jubilation  in  England  6ver  the  defeat 
of  the  invader  ;  but  Mr.  Mayo  says  that  the  net 
result  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  Imperial 
Company  surrendered  the  entire  foreign  market 
to  the  Americans  and  gave  them  an  interest  in 
its  own  business  as  the  price  of  peace 

THE   BETAIL   TBADE. 

Finally,  the  great  combinations  under  Mr. 
Duke  had  got  practical  mastery  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  Now  people  are 
asking  themselves  if  the  trust  is  determined  to 
be  its  own  retailer  as  well,  because  an  ominous 
new  concern,  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company, 
has  appeared  on  the  horizon.  No  less  than 
$500,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  is  sold  every 
year,  a  trade  prize  worth  working  for.  The 
Cigar  Stores  Company  has  started  four  hundred 
stores  in  the  best  locations,  and  is  constantly  ex- 
panding. The  officials  say  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  tobacco  trust,  and  that  they  are  sim- 
ply trying  to  bring  the  business  of  cigar  and  to- 
bacco selling  to  an  orderly  and  economical  basis. 
But  the  retail  dealers  are  sure  the  trust  is  try- 
ing to  swallow  them  through  this  new  mouth. 
Where  the  retail  dealer  will  not  be  bought  out, 
one  is  apt  to  see  a  magnificent  shop  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company  opened  up  next 
door.  If  sumptuous  fittings  do  not  capture  the 
trade,  the  big  store  may  sell  some  favorite  brand 
of  fifteen-cent  cigar  for  six  cents  apiece,  and 
these  tactics,  of  course,  will  soon  see  the  small 
dealer's  end. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

TO  the  second  January  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  de  Fonvielle  con- 
tributes an  interesting  paper  on  the  disasters 
which  have  happened  to  various  aeronauts,  and 
also  on  the  progress  which  has  nevertheless  been 
made  concerning  the  conquest  of  the  air.  He 
explains  at  great  length  the  difficulties  which 
confront  any  one  who  tries  to  photograph  ob- 
jects on  the  earth  from  any  considerable  height 
in  a  balloon.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  ministry  of 
war,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  essential  it  might 
be,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  to  obtain  a  neg- 
ative which  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
men,  horses,  guns,  etc.,  to  be  clearly  discerned, 
without  relying  upon  any  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment, for  which  there  would  be  probably  no 
time.     Apparently,  the  clouds  floating  below  a 
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balloon  always  intervene  in  the  most  annoying 
manner,  and  insist  upon  being  photographed  in 
place  of  the  more  interesting  surface  of  the  earth. 

AN   JNTHUSIASTIO   aSbONAUT. 

M.  de  Fonvielle  says  that  he  has  made  so  many 
ascents  that  he  forgets  the  exact  number ;  but 
never,  except  perhaps  on  one  occasion,  did  he 
attempt  to  decide,  before  starting,  on  the  place 
where  he  intended  to  alight.  Indeed,  as  he  says 
himself,  as  a  rule,  all  that  he  asked  of  ^olus 
was  not  to  drop  him  down  into  the  empire  of 
Neptune  !  Both  the  experiments  and  the  tragic 
fate  fit  Severe  naturally  interested  him  pro- 
foundly. His  enthusiasm  for  the  magnificent 
sights  which  are  unrolled  before  the  aeronaut  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air  reaches  quite  a  lyrical 
pitch,  and  we  even  find  him  regretting  that  Vic- 
tor Hugo  never  went  up  in  a  balloon.  Certainly, 
this  idea  suggests  a  new  method  of  furnishing 
our  popular  novelists  with  some  amount  of  im- 
agination. 

To  M.  de  Fonvielle,  aeriel  navigation  has  be- 
come a  physical  necessity  ;  and  he  finds  that  if 
he  goes  for  some  time  without  his  air  cure,  as 
he  calls  it,  he  becomes  languid  and  nervous. 
He  greatly  regrets  that  the  attention  of  French 
inventors  has  been  so  exclusively  concentrated 
on  the  construction  of  steerable  balloons,  to  the 
exclusion  of  artistic,  scientific,  and  sporting 
aeronautics  ;  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  establishment  of  a  really  scientific 
meteorology  will  enable  us  to  make  use  of  the 
wind,  and  to  travel  by  its  aid.  This,  he  says, 
would  be  preferable  to  inventing  machines 
which  are  designed  to  overcome  the  wind's 
powerful  resistance.  Nevertheless,  he  pays  a 
warm  tribute  to  M.  Santos-Dumont,  and  con- 
siders that  the  world  owes  him  a  larger  debt  of 
gratitude  than  it  is  now  willing  to  admit. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  BORING  THE  ALPS. 

THE  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  the  St. 
Simplon  tunnel,  is  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
mirable sketch  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer  in  CasselVs 
Magazine,  When  open  for  traffic  in  May,  1 904, 
it  will  be  12-^  miles  long,  the  St.  Gothard  being 
9f ,  the  Mont  Cenis  7J,  and  the  Arlberg  ^\. 
Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the  sketch 
is  the  witness  it  bears  to  the  vastly  greater  care 
taken  of  the  workmen  in  this  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  bores.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  dangers  to  the  health  of  the 
navvies  is  the  intense  heat  of  the  tunnel,  the 
temperature  having  risen  as  high  as  123  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  valuable  illustration  of  the  prog, 
ress  of  civilization  is  supplied  by  the  contrast 


which  Mr.  Archer  draws  between  the  arrange- 
ments at  St.  Simplon  and  the  arrangements  at 
St.  Gothard  : 

THE    INHUMAN. 

^'  At  the  latter,  the  workmen  were  miserably 
housed  in  wretched  wooden  shanties.  Profess- 
ors described  the  tunnel  itself  as  a  veritable 
hell,  continuous  labor  in  its  pestiferous  atmos- 
phere being  almost  certain  death  for  the  young. 
Owing  to  the  ai)*,  vitiated  by  the  perpetual  ex-  • 
plosion  of  dynamite,  the  smoke  from  hundreds 
of  reeking  oil  lamps,  and  the  exhalations  from 
the  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  being  insufficient- 
ly renewed,  together  with  the  entire  absence  of 
sanitary  appliances,  80  per  cent,  of  the  miners 
suffered  from  a  form  of  trichinosis  consisting  of 
microscopic  worms  in  the  intestines.  During 
the  eight  years  the  tunnel  took  to  make,  no  less 
than  four  hundred  lives  were  lost,  either  from 
'  tunnel  worm '  or  from  pneumonia,  the  latter 
originating  through  the  sudden  change  from 
the  hot  galleries  to  the  cool  Alpine  atmosphere 
outside,  while  another  two  hundred  were  killed 
or  maimed  by  explosions  and  passing  trucks. 

THE    HUMANE. 

<<  Things  were  managed  better  at  the  Arlberg, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Simplon  direct- 
orate to  inaugurate,  with  their  refinements,  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  social  science.  To  ob- 
viate the  risk  of  pneumonia,  large  dressing-halls 
are  provided  at  either  entrance.  On  emerging 
from  the  galleries,  the  men  are  compelled  to 
enter  these  halls,  which  are  ready-heated  for 
their  reception  at  the  temperature  which  they 
have  just  left,  and  to  stay  therein  for  half  an 
hour  while  the  temperature  is  gradually  cooled 
down  to  that  prevailing  outside.  The  men  are 
conveyed  into  and  out  of  the  tunnel  in  train- 
loads,  and  the  space  between  the  tunnel  exits 
and  the  platforms  where  they  alight  is  roofed 
over  and  boarded  in,  so  that  no  chill  may  be 
contracted  on  this  short  portion  of  the  journey. 
The  halls  are  equipped  with  baths,  hot  and  cold 
douches,  etc.,  and  here  the  men  take  oft  their 
mining  clothes,  which  are  at  once  hung  up  in 
heated  rooms  to  dry,  ready  for  the  next  day's 
work.  Adjacent  are  canteens,  under  official 
control,  and  selling  nothing  but  the  best  food 
and  liquor  at  nominal  prices.  Excellent  hospi- 
tals have  been  provided,  in  case  of  accident  or 
illness  ;  and,  lastly,  in  order  to  minimize  the 
risks  of  accident  inside  the  tunnel,  the  trains 
are  run  by  time-table  and  protected  by  signals, 
while  the  narrow- guage  contractors*  track  is 
laid  at  one  side,  thus  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
pedestrians." 
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"  MOTORING  "  AT  NINETY  MILES  AN  HOUR. 

IN  the  Badminton  Magazine^  Charles  Jarrott 
describes  how  he  won  the  Ardennes  auto- 
mobile race.  To  do  this  he  had  to  cover  321 
miles  in  353  minutes,  along  fifty- three  miles  of 
road  literally  filled  with  ninety  other  cars.  The 
danger  was  very  great,  from  the  high  speed  at 
which  the  cars  traveled,  and  most  of  all  from  the 
dust  raised  all  along  the  route.  Mr.  Jarrott 
says : 

"  In  the  open  stretches,  where  the  wind  was 
able  to  take  effect  on  the  dust,  the  road  was 
clearer  ;  but  in  the  pine  forests,  where  the  dust 
was  unable  to  escape,  the  air  was  more  like  a 
November  fog  in  London  than  anything  else  I 
can  describe.  It  was  of  no  use  slackening  speed, 
however,  and  on  and  on  we  went,  with  no  other 
means  of  knowing  we  were  on  the  road  than  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  tree-tops  on  either  side. 

**  The  trouble  of  passing  other  cars  was  a  very 
apparent  one.  The  hooter  was  quite  useless, 
human  lungs  soon  gave  way,  and  the  only  thing 
left  to  do  was  to  watch  for  a  favorable  piece  of 
road,  take  the  opportunity,  and  rush  by.  That 
troubles  were  being  experienced  by  other  com- 
petitors we  CQuld  see,  as  evidenced  by  the  state  , 
of  their  cars,  many  of  which  were  completely 
smashed  up  on  various  parts  of  the  course." 

Mr.  Jarrott  made  two  stoppages  to  replenish 
his  supply  of  petrol  and  water,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  lost  seven  minutes.  Starting 
No.  32,  there  being  a  two-minutes'  interval  be- 
tween the  starting  of  each  car,  he  nevertheless 
finished  first  of  all  the  competitors  on  his  70 
horse-power  Panhard.  His  most  exciting  ex- 
perience he  describes  as  follows  : 

<'  It  was  soon  after  this  that  I  caught  up  Mr. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  then  came  some  of 
the  best  racing  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  With  the 
two  cars  going  wonderfully  well,  both  of  us  tak- 
ing all  legitimate  (and  a  good  many  illegitimate) 
risks,  neither  of  us  able  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  other,  for  over  ninety  kilometers  we  ran 
wheel  and  wheel ;  but  I  eventually  succeeded  in 
getting  by  at  the  comer  at  Longlier." 

His  sensations  during  the  race  are  also  given  : 

'<  Many  times  have  I  been  asked  the  question 
as  to  what  incidents  I  met  with  during  this  race. 
Beyond  the  one  or  two  I  have  mentioned,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  remember  any.  If  one  were 
able  to  recall  at  the  moment  each  episode  as  it 
occurred,  it  would  probably  in  itself  make  a  com- 
plete little  story.  The  passing  in  the  dust  of 
each  individual  car  is  an  exciting  business  in  it- 
self ;  but,  having  once  got  by,  it  is  lost  to  mem- 
ory, the  one  idea  being  to  keep  on  faster  and  - 
faster  till  the  next  car  is  passed,  and  so  on  until 
the  end." 


HOW  THE  TROLLEY  COMPETES  WITH  THE 
STEAM  RAILROAD. 

IT  is  one  of  those  many  facts  << not  generally 
known  "  that  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried on  American  steam  railroads  is  less  to-day 
by  over  twelve  mUlions  than  it  was  seven  years 
ago,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  prosperity 
of  the  country.  An  explanation  of  this  apparent 
paradox  is  supplied  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
trolley.  At  least,  that  is  the  hypothesis  adopted 
by  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  writing  in  McOlure's 
for  March,  and  the  data  embodied  in  his  article 
seem  to  justify  his  position. 

Commenting  on  the  falling  off  in  steam  pas- 
senger traffic  and  on  the  accompanying  increase 
in  the  average  passenger  haul,  Mr.  Moffett  says  : 

"Of  course,  people  are  not  really  traveling 
less  frequently  than  they  used  to,  nor  are  they 
journeying  longer  distances.  More  passengers 
by  hundreds  of  millions  are  traveling  than  ever 
before,  but  the  steam  railroads  are  not  carrying 
the  increase.  The  growth  in  the  length  of  the 
average  passenger  haul  on  those  roads  means 
that  they  are  steadily  losing  the  short-haul  busi- 
ness, which  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  rival 
is  claiming  for  its  own. 

A    RIVAL   OF   THE   LOCOMOTIVE. 

<<Inch  by  inch,  the  field  is  contested,  and 
slowly,  sullenly,  the  locomotive  is  giving  way 
before  the  insistent  trolley.  A  dozen  years  ago, 
it  was  only  the  car  horse  and  the  cable  in  the 
towns  that  were  threatened  by  electric  traction. 
Then  the  trolley  poked  an  inquiring  tentacle 
over  the  city  limits  into  the  suburbs.  The  re- 
sults were  satisfactory,  and  swiftly  the  electric 
lines  flung  their  spider  filaments  from  town  to 
town,  until  now  great  sections  of  the  country 
are  cobwebbed  with  them.  The  trolley  map  of 
eastern  Massachusetts  looks  as  complete  as  the 
steam-railroad  map.  If  you  have  a  little  time  to 
spare,  you  can  go  on  an  electric  car  to  almost 
any  part  of  southern  New  England  that  you 
could  reach  by  a  locomotive,  and  to  a  good 
many  parts  that  you  could  not. 

"In  Massachusetts,  last  year,  four  times  as 
many  passengers  were  carried  by  electric  cars 
as  on  the  steam  roads.  Of  course,  that  was  due 
chiefiy  to  the  dense  city  traffic  ;  but  still,  the 
city  street-car  systems  were  pretty  complete 
seven  years  ago,  and  the  trolley  passenger. busi- 
ness has  doubled  since  that  time,  while  the 
steam  passenger  business  has  actually  declined. 
The  electric  mileage  of  the  State  has  increased 
from  9  to  18  per  cent,  every  year  since  1894. 
In  1901,  the  increase  was  242.7  miles.  In  the 
same  year,  the  length  of  steam  lines  was  re- 
duced by  1.39  miles. 
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"  In  Connecticut,  where  there  are  no  very 
large  cities  to  inflate  the  trolley  figures,  and 
where  one  great  Bteam-railroad  system  is  aup- 
poeed  to  be  the  feudal  proprietor  of  the  entire 
State,  there  were  20  per  cent,  more  pasBengere 
on  the  electric  lines  in  1900  than  on  the  steam 
roads.  And  that  is  the  way  the  tide  is  running 
everywhere. 

"  In  Its  early  development,  the  trolley  had 
four  advantages.  It  could  run  separate  cars  at 
frequent  intervals  ;  it  could  take  on  and  let  off 
passengers  anywhere  along  the  road  ;  it  could 
take  people  near  their  homes  and  offices,  and  it 
could  pay  a  profit  at  nominal  fares.  Per  contra, 
it  had  the  disadvantage  of  less  than  railroad 
speed,  not  because  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
making  an  electric  car  that  could  go  as  fast  as  a 
locomotive,  but  because  the  trolley  track,  as  a 
rule,  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  public  high- 
way, crossed  all  intersecting  roads  at  grade,  and 
was  a  thoroughfare  for  vehicles,  pedestrians,  and 
domestic  fauna.  These  characteristics  still  pre- 
vail over  most  of  the  electric  mileage  of  the 
country,  but  as  the  trolley  lines  have  grown 
longer  and  the  need  for  sustained  high  speed  has 
become  more  urgent,  the  tendency  has  developed 
to  build  the  roads  on  private  rights  of  way  and 
to  operate  them  by  steam-railroad  methods. 


AND   HIOH   i 


"  Go,  for  instance,  to  Indianapolis 
spin  of  fifty-three  miles  to  Muncie  o 


and  take  a 
er  the  lines 


of  the  Union  Traction  Company.  You  do  not 
have  to  calculate  your  train  time  by  a  nautical 
almanac.  You  can  go  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
You  will  travel  in  a  car  as  large  and  heavy  as  a 
standard  railway  coach,  over  a  track  built  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  company's  own  ground. 
It  will  take  you  two  hours  to  make  the  run  on 
an  express  car,  or  two  and  a  quarter  on  a  car 
making  all  stops,  but  of  that  twenty-five  minutes 
are  lost  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis, 
where  the  through  cars  have  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  urban  traffic  on  the  local  tracks. 
The  fastest  limited  express  train  on  the  parallel 
line  of  the  Big  Four  covers  the  same  distance 
.in  one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes.  The  local 
trains  take  ten  minutes  less  than  two  hours.  The 
electric  cars  cover  part  of  their  schedule  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  Each  car  is  driven  by 
motors  of  three  hundred  horse-power.  Imagine 
three  hundred  horses  galloping  in  a  procession 
a  qnarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  street  car  trail- 
ing along  behind,  and  you  can  begin  to  realize 
a  little  of  the  meaning  of  the  electric  revolution. 
To  keep  this  power  under  control,  there  are  air 
brakes,  with  independent  motor  compressors. 
The  track  over  which  you  skim  on  this  Indiana 
road  is  as  well  graded,  as  solidly  constructed, 
and  as  thoroughly  ballasted  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway.  Instead  of  a  '  starter  '  to  turn  the  cars 
loose  and  leave  their  subsequent  fate  to  Provi- 
dence, there  is  a  regular  train-dispatcher,  who 
keeps  watch  of  every  one  as  carefully  as  if  it 
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(Thlrty-flve  tone ;  built  In  comp&ny'B  Bhogia.) 

were  the  Empire  State  Express.  Only,  instead 
of  sending  his  orders  by  telegraph,  he  uses  the 
telephone.  At  every  switch,  the  wires  come 
down  to  &  box,  from  which  instantaneous  con- 
nection can  be  made  with  an  instrument  at  the 
motorman's  elbow.  There  is  no  ringing  up  Cen- 
tral. The  train -dispatcher  is  always  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire,  and  a  simple  '  Hello '  will  get 
his  attention. 

"  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  modern  inter- 
arban  roads  in  actual  operation  to-day.  On  the 
Buffalo  &  liockport  line,  the  present  cars  go,  in 
places,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  with  an 
averse  outside  of  Buffalo  of  thirty-three  miles," 
hut  the  General  Electric  Company  has  submitted 
estimates  for  machinery  to  develop  a  schedule 
speed  of  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  \i  that 
rate  could  be  kept  up,  it  would  carry  you  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  leas  than  two 
days.  If  a  track  were  laid  around  the  world  on 
the  eighty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  a  car  going 
at  that  velocity  from  east  to  west  would  keep  up 
with  the  earth's  rotation  and  beat  Joshua's  mir- 
acle by  holding  the  sun  in  one  place  all  sum- 


THE  TROLLET    AS   A    FBEIOHT- CARRIER. 

The  development  of  the  trolley  freight  busi- 
ness is  also  outlined  in  Mr.  Moffett's  article. 
The  managers  of  many  of  the  trolley  lines  that, 
have  made  a  specialty  of  canying  freight  seem 
to  have  made  it  a  point  to  look  aftor  the  inter- 
ests of  patrons  in  every  way  possible. 

"  The  electric  freight  service  ia  as  flexible  as 
an  elephant's  trunk,  and  as  adept  in  picking  up 
little  things.  It  grows  rich  off  tlic  crumbs  of 
business  that  a  steam  road  would  despise.  It  is 
always  ready  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  accommo- 
date the  special  needs  of  its  patrons.  Tlie  lemon. 
growers  along  the  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Hailroad, 


which  runs  its  trolley  freight,  passenger,  and 
mail  cars  between  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Mo- 
nica, found  that  their  fruit  was  suffering  from 
the  roughness  of  the  trip.  They  stated  their 
grievance,  and  the  result  is  the  'Lemon-Grow- 
ers' Express,'  which  carries  the  delicate  sphe- 
roids to  market  as  gently  as  in  a  baby's  cradle." 

Another  instance  : 

"There  is  no  troublesome  red  tape  about  the 
trolley  freight  system.  The  (]Ieveland  &  East- 
ern Railway,  for  instance,  handles  milk  on  its 
forty. mile  line  at  a  uniform  rate  of  two  cents 
per  gallon  for  any  distance.  The  farmer  buys 
packages  of  tickets  at  that  rate.  When  his 
milk  is  shipped  it  pays  its  fare  like  a  passenger. 
A  twenty-cent  ticket  is  handed  to  the  conductor 
for  each  ten-gallon  can.  Tlie  conductor  punches 
the  tickets,  and  passes  them  on  to  the  office. 
The  company  returns  the  empty  cans  free." 

TBE  SOUTH  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

PRIOR  to  the  Civil  War,  Southern  Democrats 
had  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  party,  and  through 
that  leadership  in  the  direction  of  national  pol- 
icy at  Washington.  That  influence  has  largely 
disappeared,  hut  the  fact  that  the  South,  witli 
the  border  States,  still  sends  one-third  of  tlie 
delegates  to  every  national  Democratic  conven- 
tion has  caused  more  than  one  Southern  Demo- 
crat of  the  present  day  to  raise  the  question. 
Why  does  not  the  South  regain  her  old. time 
supremacy  in  the  party  councils  '/  As  a  sort  of 
exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  South  to  unite  on  a  platform  of 
principles  likely  to  command  the  assent  of 
Northern  Democrats,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  con- 
tributes to  the  NiiTlh  Amerimii  Utvie.ui  for  Feb- 
ruary a  noteworthy  article  on  "  The  Political  Op- 
portunity of  the  South." 

That  this  appeal  is  really  addressed  to  the 
gold-standard  element  of  the  party  is  made  evi- 
dent in  the  following  extracts  : 

"In  determining  what  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  next  Democratic  National  Convention,  the 
action  of  t)ie  South  wiU  be  almost  decisive,  if 
the  (conservative  men  of  that  section  exert  them- 
selves to  resume  their  old  influence  in  the  party. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Democrats  of  the  Soutli 
realized  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  co- 
quetting with  Populism,  or  by  following  vaga- 
ries which  have  excited  the  distrust  of  conserva- 
tive and  thoughtful  men  everywhere,  and  which, 
during  the  last  sis  years,  have  too  often  united 
against  the  Democratic  [wrty  all  who  had  a  dollar 
to  lose  by  the  debasement  of  the  metallic  stand- 
ard, or  whose  success  was  to  be  sought  by  the 
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exertion  of  their  hands  or  brains.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  won  its  repeated  victories  from  1800 
to  1860,  and  its  victories  of  1876,  1884,  and 
1892,  because  it  advocated  those  conservative 
policies  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  party 
doctrine  in  the  time  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  and  which  inspired  in  the  country  the 
conviction  that  a  Democratic  administration 
meant  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  care- 
ful economy  in  public  expenditures,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  regarding  taxation  and 
privilege  which  would  conform  most  nearly  to 
the  theory  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all 
and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Among  those  policies,  a  return  to  which  at  the 
present  time  would  bring  strength  to  the  party, 
these  may  be  enumerated  : 

"1.  A  moderate  tariff  for  revenue,  without 
prejudice  to  domestic  industries. 

**  2.  A  sound  currency. 

"  3.  Moderation  in  public  expenditures. 

"4.  The  restriction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  its  legitimate  functions,  and  opposition 
to  the  further  extension  of  its  powers  over  the 
acts  and  industries  of  the  people  of  the  States." 
'  On  the  question  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Hyan  has  no 
more  radical  a  proposition  to  make  than  this, — 
that  the  Democratic  policy  "should  have  due 
regard  to  the  reasonable  needs  of  American 
manufactures,  but  should  not  prostitute  Con- 
gress to  the  contemptible  part  of  acting  as  the 
pliant  tool  of  special  interests."  The  question 
of  absolute  free  trade,  in  this  writer's  opinion, 
may  be  eliminated.  No  Democratic  Congress, 
he  says,  will  ever  "  wipe  out  protection,  or  re- 
duce it  upon  highly  finished  products  below  a 
reasonable  protective  point." 

DEMOCRATS  AS  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

What  Mr.  Ryan  has  to  say  about  the  currency 
is  more  interesting,  because  more  at  variance 
with  recent  official  Democratic  utterances.  He 
begins  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  party's  record  on 
the  money  question  while  in  power  : 

*♦  The  Democratic  party  was  the  first  champion 
of  the  gold  standard  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  leaders  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  ad- 
vocating an  intelligent  reform  of  the  bank-note 
currency.  When  the  gold  standard  first  became 
law  in  1834,  it  was  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Benton  and  Andrew  Jackson,  both 
Southern  men,  one  of  whom  earned  the  epithet 
of  '  Old  Bullion '  by  his  firm  devotion  to  that 
standard.  At  a  later  date,  after  the  country 
had  been  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  depreciated 
paper,  against  the  advice  of  the  conservative 
bankers  of  New  York,  and  when  faltering  steps 
were  being  taken  to  restore  gold  payments,  it 


was  Southern  men,  like  Bayard  of  Delaware. 
Hill  of  Georgia,  Lamar  of  Mississippi,  and  Gar- 
land of  Arkansas,  who  lent  their  votes  in  criti- 
cal emergencies  in  support  of  the  return  to 
specie  payments  and  sound  money  and  in  saving 
the  Republican  party  in  Congress  from  its  own 
worst  elements. 

"It  is  needless  to  recite  the  history  of  the 
resolute  fight  made  by  the  last  two  Democratic 
administrations  for  the  gold  standard  and  against 
the  debasement  of  the  currency.  While  Demo- 
cratic Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  like  Daniel 
Manning,  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  and  John  G. 
Carlisle,  were  struggling  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  Republican  silver  legislation,  Republican  Pres- 
idents, Secretaries,  and  Senators  were  denoun- 
cing their  action  and  sending  roving  bimetallic 
comnussions  abroad  to  demonstrate  their  desire 
to  make  new  concessions  to  the  enemies  of  the 
gold  standard.  It  is  the  testimony  of  John 
Sherman  that  the  silver  law  of  1890  was  passed 
because  a  Republican  President  could  not  be 
counted  upon  to  veto  a  free-coinage  bill.  How 
different  the  record  of  the  Democratic  President 
who  followed,  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
party,  if  need  be,  to  the  preservation  of  the  gold 
standard  and  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
honor !  Both  Presidents  followed  the  historic 
precedents  of  their  parties, — the  Republican,  in 
looking  to  government  interference  with  mone- 
tary laws  as  a  means  of  creating  value  ;  the 
Democrat,  in  looking  to  the  bullion  in  the  coin 
as  the  test  of  value,  which  law  might  recognize 
but  could  not  alter." 

As  a  practical  currency  measure  of  urgent 
importance,  especially  to  the  agricultural  regions 
of  the  South,  Mr.  Ryan  cites  the  bank-note  re- 
form scheme  advocated  by  Secretary  Carlisle 
and  by  his  Republican  successors,  but  not  yet 
enacted  into  law  by  a  Republican  Congress. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EGONOICY. 

Another  Democratic  virtue  of  the  past  in 
which  Mr.  Ryan  glories  is  that  of  frugality  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Government : 

'*  Moderation  in  public  expenditures  has  been 
one  of  the  historic  policies  of  the  Democratic 
party.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  tendency  to 
carry  economy  too  far,  it  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  Republican  extravagance, 
and  is  an  error  which  is  too  rare  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  modern  governments.  The 
ordinary  expenditures  of  the  United  States  have 
increased  $260,226,935  or  |4.63  per  capita  for 
1885,    to   $187,713,791   or  $6.39  per  capita  for 

1900,  and  $509,967,353  or  $6.56  j^cr  capita  for 

1901.  A  part  of  this  great  increase  has,  no 
doubt,  been  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the 
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country  and  by  the  new  classes  of  functions  im- 
posed by  Republican  legislation  upon  the  federal 
government :  but  the  question  whether  these 
new  expenditures  are  justified  goes  deeper  than 
the  mere  salary  roll  of  a  new  bureau,  and  touches 
the  vital  Democratic  doctrine  whether  these  new 
functions  ought  in  any  case  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  federal  government.  Upon  this  issue  of 
economy  and  the  strict  scrutiny  of  public  ex- 
penditures, Mr.  Tilden  achieved  his  victory  of 
1876,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  commended  himself  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
and  the  nation.  The  South,  which  profits  only 
in  a  limited  degree  by  the  wealth  arising  from 
new  inventions,  railway  extension,  and  the 
econonvies  in  production  obtained  by  improved 
industrial  management,  is  less  disposed,  perhaps, 
than  the  North  to  witness  with  patience  the 
lavishing  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  upon 
objects  of  doubtful  utility  or  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  federal  action." 

AOAIKBT    FEUEBAL   INTBBrERENCB. 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  mainly  a  protest 
f^inst  the  undue  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government  which  is  threatened  by 
the  anti-trust  legislation  now  before  Congress. 
Mr.  Ryan  dwells  upon  ''the  vital  Democratic 
principle,"  that  there  shall  be  the  least  possible 
interference  by  the  state  with  private  rights,  and 
that  the  citizen  shall  be  free  under  equal  laws  to 
seek  and  welcome  opportunity  whenever  it  is 
found. 

"  The  fundamental  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  the  policy  of  industrial  freedom.  This 
policy,  heretofore  respected  by  all  parties  within 
our  own  broad  limits,  if  not  in  our  relations  witli 
other  peoples,  is  now  threatened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  nostrums  which  handicap  the  indus- 
try of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia.  The  ball 
and  chain  of  government  interference  with  man- 
ufactures, with  the  Bourse,  and  with  exchanges, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  drag  along  in  the  un- 
equal race  with  America,  it  is  now  proposed  that 
we  shall  fasten  upon  our  own  free  limbs,  in  order 
that  our  industries  may  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  products  to  too  low  a  point,  and  may  not 
reap  too  rich  a  reward  for  their  economy  and 
efficiency ! 

-'  Against  these  new  follies  of  budding  state- 
socialism,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union 
can  afford  to  array  itself  with  unflinching  faith, 
and  in  such  a  movement  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  should  be  the  leaders.  5^uch  an  attitude 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  Democratic  faith 
of  the  past ;  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
best  aspirations  of  the  Democracy  for  the  future. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  tarifi,  freedom  from 


undue  favors  to  special  interests  ;  upon  the  cur- 
rency, freedom  for  the  use  of  credit  in  all  forms 
which  are  useful  to  industry,  without  any  further 
regulation  than  public  safety  and  convenience 
require  ;  upon  public  expenditures,  freedom  from 
waste  and  excessive  taxation  ;  upon  the  regu- 
lation of  corporations,  freedom  from  special  fa- 
vors and  from  any  interference  except  such  as 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  under  equal  laws, — these  doctrines, 
adapted  to  present  conditions,  are  in  harmony 
in  each  case  with  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
the  fathers  of  Democracy  ;  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  interests  of  the  South ;  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  and  the  continuance  of  its 
progress  in  the  paths  marked  out  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republic  and  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution." ' 

A  CORPORATIOH  LAWYER  OF  THE  HEW  TYPE. 

THE  specialist  in  corporation  law  is  now  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  at  the  bar  of  most 
of  our  great  cities  ;  but  it  is  not  so  many  years 
since  the  type  was  evolved.  Indeed,  there  are 
men  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty  who  have 
seen  the  entire  development  of  this  particular 


branch  of  legal  practice  since  they  left  the  law 
school,  and  this  remark  applies  to  the  mosl 
prominent  and  best  pa:i  of  all  the  latter-day  cor- 
poration lawyers, — Mr.  James  B.   Dill,  of  New 
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York.  In  the  March  Cosmopolitan^  Mr.  Dill  is 
sketched  by  Mr.  William  J.  Boies  in  the  series 
of  "Captains  of  Industry,"  and  assuredly  the 
title  fits  a  man  who  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  organization  of  modern  industrial 
enterprises. 

The  newspapers  have  told  about  the  big  fees 
that  Mr.  Dill  receives  from  corporations,  but 
they  have  usually  neglected  to  tell  how  he  paved 
the  way  for  this  success  twenty  years  ago,  soon 
after  entering  the  profession,  when  by  hard  work 
he  mastered  the  intricacies  of  corporation  law 
and  made  himself  an  authority  that  the  biggest 
of  the  corporations  have  been  eager  to  consult 
in  perfecting  their  organization.  The  man  who 
made  himself  so  useful  in  putting  these  concerns 
on  their  feet  \yas  found  equally  valuable  in  later 
years  when  other  difficulties  had  to  be  faced  by 
these  same  corporations.  He  has  always  proved 
to  be  the  man  for  the  emergency;  and  has  earned 
a  reputation,  Mr.  Boies  says,  for  "hustle,  grit, 
and  shrewdness." 

THE    TELEPHONE    AND    THE    AUTOMOBILE   AS 

AUXILIARIES. 

One  incident  related  by  Mr.  Boies  throws  light 
on  the  kind  of  "hustle"  that  characterizes  Mr. 
Dill's  methods.  A  banking  syndicate  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  New  York  suddenly  found  it- 
self in  a  legal  predicament  that  required  imme- 
diate action.  It  was  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  it 
was  decided  to  call  up  Mr.  Dill  on  the  long- 
distance telephone  and  :ask  for  an  opinion.  Mr. 
Dill  was  at  his  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  home. 

This  is  what  the  bank  people  said  : 

"  We  want  your  opinion  on  such  a  provision 
[naming  it]  of  the  corporation  law.  We  are 
divided  here  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
must  reach  a  decision  and  act  on  it  by  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  briefly  give 
you  the  facts  over  the  telephone,  and  you  must 
send  us  a  written  opinion,  stating  whether,  in  the 
first  place,  what  we  propose  to  do  is  covered  by 
the  provision  in  question  ;  second,  if  we  do  this, 
whether  we  can  be  enjoined  ;  and,  third,  if  we 
are  enjoined,  whether  we  will  be  beaten  in  the 
fight." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  My  man  will  be  at  your 
office  with  the  document  at  nine  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning.  Don't  give  yourself  any  anxiety, 
and  don't  ask  for  any  more  miracles  to-night." 

"  But  how  will  you  do  it  ?  It  is  nearly  ten 
o*clock  now." 

"If  I  take  time  in  discussing  'how,'  you  will 
not  obtain  the  result.     Give  me  the  facts." 

Mr.  Dill  got  them,  and  said  "Good-bye." 

With  that,  the  long-distance  circuit  was  closed, 
and  the  local  telephone  came  into  use.     A  gen- 


tleman who  was  at  Mr.  Dill's  house  at  the  time 
gives  this  account  of  what  happened  : 

"  The  manager  of  the  automobile  station  was 
hurriedly  called  up,  and  Mr.  Dill  said,  quickly  : 
*  Send  up  my  two  machines  with  a  man  on  each, 
and  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  plenty  of 
gasolene  for  long-distance  work.' 

"In  two  minutes  the  familiar  *chug,  chug' 
was  heard  under  Mr.  Dill's  library  windows. 
One  machine  procured  a  stenographer,  and  the 
other  conveyed  a  brief  message  to  a  clerk,  stat- 
ing that  he  must  get  ready  to  leave  for  the  city 
at  once.  The  stenographer's  hands  were  soon 
going  like  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam  -  engine 
in  the  effort  to  jot  down  the  short,  pointed 
sentences.  , 

"  The  opinion  was  finished  just  sixteen  minutes 
before  the  New  York  train  was  scheduled  to 
leave  a  station  four  miles  from  Mr.  Dill's  house. 
The  automobile,  with  the  clerk  aboard,  covered 
the  distance  in  thirteen  minutes,  breaking  every 
speed-limit  ordinance  known  to  New  Jersey  con- 
stables in  the  effort  to  catch  that  train.  Another 
automobile  was  telephoned  for  to  meet  the  clerk 
at  the  New  York  end,  and  when  the  machine  got 
under  way  scarcely  twenty  minutes  remained  in 
which  to  cross  the  city  to  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  The  trip  was  made  with  eight  minutes 
to  spare." 

The  clerk  caught  the  midnight  express,  de- 
livering the  opinion  on  time  the  next  day.  The 
document  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  op- 
posing attorney,  who  on  reading  it  abandoned 
the  injunctory  proceedings  altogether. 


SVEN  HEDIN,  THE  GREAT  SWEDISH 

EXPLORER. 

THE  last  century  has  produced  two  great 
Scandinavian  explorers — Nansen  and  Sven 
Hedin.  Of  the  latter,  there  is  an  interesting  de- 
scription in  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for 
January  : 

"  From  boyhood  he  showed  that  his  natural 
bent  lay  in  the  direction  of  geographical  dis- 
covery. When  only  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  made 
a  series  of  maps  to  illustrate  the  path  of  every 
explorer  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  drawing 
and  execution  of  these  maps  were  extremely  good. 
Ijater  on,  he  pursued  a  course  of  geographical 
literature,  and  finally  completed  his  studies  at 
Berlin  under  Baron  von  Richthofen.  In  1887, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  travel- 
ing through  Trans-Caucasia  to  Persia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  home  by  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  In 
1 890,  he  was  sent  by  King  Oscar  on  a  mission  to 
the  Shah,  and  published  next  year  an  account  of 
his  journey.    In  1891,  he  translated  into  Swedish 
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General  Prjevalsky's  travels  in  northern  Asia. 
In  the  following  year,  he  published  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  eastern  Persia  and  through  Bok- 
hara to  Kashgar,  with  many  clever  sketches  by 
himself,  as  he  is  an  accomplished  draughtsman. 
All  this  was  an  excellent  training  for  the  infi- 
nitely more  arduous  journeys  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  In  February,  1894,  with  twelve 
horses  and  four  men,  Dr.  Hedin  began  a  dan- 
gerous journey  across  the  Pamirs  from  Tashkend 
to  Kashgar,  in  eastern  Turkestan.'* 

One  great  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  ex- 
plore the  glaciers  of  the  mountain  Mushtaghata, 
some  25,500  feet  high. 

"  After  spending  the  winter  in  Kashgar,  in 
February,  1895,  Dr.  Hedin  started  eastward  to 
explore  the  Takla-makan  desert,  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  traces  of  ancient  civilization,  and  then 
intended  to  penetrate  into  Tibet.  Unfortunately, 
this  journey  turned  out  disastrously,  and  it  was 
almost  by  a  miracle  that  the  hardy  traveler  es- 
caped with  his  life." 

In  December,  1895,  he  left  Kashgar  and 
traversed  the  Takla-makan  desert,  being  the  first 
European  to  venture  across  it.  He  then  made 
Khotan  his  headquarters. 

**  Great  preparations  were  here  made  before 
crossing  the  great  Kuenlun  range  and  thence  by 
way  of  Koko-nor  to  Peking.  An  idea  of  the 
hardship  undergone  during  this  long  march  may 
be  gained  by  the  fact  that  out  of  fifty-six  bag- 
gage animals,  no  less  than  forty-nine  died  on  the 
road.  Where  pasture  was  scarce  or  wanting, 
they  died  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  day.  The 
Kuenlun  was  crossed  by  a  pass  about  16,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  range  more  to  the 
south  was  traversed  by  a  new  pass  17,000  feet 
high.  For  two  whole  months  the  party  wan- 
dered 3ross  the  plateau  of  Tibet  without  seeing 
a  single  living  being,  and  the  caravan  had  dwin- 
dled to  an  alarming  extent. 

"In  January,  1897,  Dr.  Hedin  reached  Pe- 
king, *.nd  there  enjoyed  a  well-earned  repose 
before  returning  to  his  native  country.  Between 
1899  and  1902,  Dr.  Hedin  explored  the  Tarim 
River  from  near  Yarkand  to  its  lower  extremity, 
and  has  mapped  it  in  about  one  hundred  sheets. 
This  survey  included  a  part  of  the  desert  of 
Gobi  that  had  never  been  visited  before.  The 
first  expedition  to  Tibet  was  made  in  the  latter 
half  of  1900.  A  large  part  of  the  caravan  and 
one  man  perished  under  the  incredible  hardships 
undergone  while  traversing  this  inhospitable  and 
lofty  region,  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  The 
longest  journey  through  Tibet  was  begun  in 
May,  1901.  Two  attempts  to  enter  Lhasa 
proved  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Lamas." 


A  FRENCH  PHILANTHROPIST. 

EACH  nation  has  its  great  philanthropists. 
In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  there  is 
given  an  interesting  account  of  a  remarkable 
Frenchnian,  Augustus  Cochin,  the  most  actively 
beneficent  of  that  wonderful  group  of  liberal  Ro- 
man Catholics,  which  included  Lacordaire.  Co- 
chin was  born  in  1 824,  and  died  in  1872  ;  yet  dur- 
ing this  comparatively  short  life  he  accomplished 
an  innnense  amount  of  good,  and  had  a  very  real 
influence  on  his  generation.  He  was  only  nine- 
teen when  he  founded  his  first  workman's  club, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  mutual  aid  so- 
ciety. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  scheme  for  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  working  classes,  he  entered  politi- 
cal life,  and  became  mayor  of  one  of  the  most 
populous  districts  of  Paris.  With  extraordinary 
energy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  He 
started  an  insurance  society,  and  last,  not  least, 
he  compelled  the  government  to  open  a  post-office 
savings-bank.  He  was  evidently  one  of  those 
idealists  who  are  capable  of  causing  their  ideals 
to  come  true.*  Not  content  in  taking  so  active  a 
part  in  benefiting  the  Paris  worker  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  he  organized  several  great  purely 
charitable  centers.  In  1855,  he  found  the  funds 
which  enabled  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  to 
open  a  home  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  desti- 
tute old  men  and  women.  Three  years  later,  he 
organized  the  first  home  for  incurables  in  Paris. 
Thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  first  country  conva- 
lescent home  ever  opened  in  France  was  built  in' 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  every  Friday  he 
was  himself  at  home  to  all  those,  from  the  very 
poorest  beggars,  who  desired  to  ask  his  help. 

Concerning  these  cases,  observes  his  son,  he 
preserved  an  absolute  silence,  and,  further,  he 
never  allowed  his  name  to  be  directly  associated 
with  any  of  his  innumerable  good  works.  There 
is  something  very  sad  in  the  thought  that  Cochin 
died  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
before  his  beloved  country  had  recovered  from 
the  terrible  moments  through  which  she  had 
just  passed. 

THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  present  governor-general  of  Australia 
is  the  second  Lord  Tennyson,  son  of  the 
poet.  An  interesting  article  is  contributed  to 
the  Womcm  at  Home  by  a  writer  signing  herself 
'*  Ignota  "  on  the  life  of  Lord  Tennyson.  His 
famous  father  wrote  of  him  :  "  Kindest  and  best 
of  sons  and  most  unselfish  of  men."  One  of 
Lord  Tennyson's  greatest  obstacles  in  the  path 
to  greatness,  as  well  as  one  of  his  great  assist* 
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ances,  has  been  that'he  is  known  rather  as  the 
son  of  his  famous  father  than  for  his  own  work. 

"  The  new  governor-general  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  had  an  exceptionally  good  train- 
ing, from  childhood  upward,  for  the  not  very 
easy  task  which  lies  before  him.  He  has  known, 
and  been  intimately  associated  with,  many  of 
the  great  thinkers  and  workers  of  our  time, 
from  Queen  Victoria — who  had  for  him  both 
affection  and  esteem — to  General  Gordon. 

*'  The  story  goes  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
christening  the  historian  remarked,  <  Why  not 
give  the  child  your  own  name  as  well  as  mine  ? 
Why  not  call  him  Alfred  Hallam  Tennyson  ? ' 
*For  fear,'  said  the  deep- voiced  bard, — 'for  fear 
he  should  turn  out  a  fool  I  Let  his  name  be 
Hallam  only.' " 

Educated  at  Marlborough  and  at  Cambridge, 
Hallam  Tennyson  filled  for  many  years  the  dif- 
ficult post  of  private  secretary  to  his  father.  He 
follows  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  writes  poetry. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  more  of  his  work  may  be 
published. 

HIS   OFFICIAL    CAREER. 

The  four  years  following  the  death  of  the 
po(3t-laureate  were  occupied  in  the  preparation 
of  his  biography  by  his  son.  After  this  ap- 
peared, Lord  Tennyson  was  quietly  fitting  him- 
self for  future  official  duties,  and  in  1899  re- 
ceived the  appointment  to  the  governorship  of 
South  Australia.  At  first,  the  South  Australians 
regarded  him  with  reserve,  but  after  his  arrival 
he  soon  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  major- 
ity. The  fact  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
terviewed for  Sir  John  Langdon  Bonython's 
well-known  paper,  the  Advertiser,  did  much  to 
reassure  the  colonists  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
new  governor. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  first  governor-gen- 
eral, Lord  Hopetoun,  Lord  Tennyson  accepted 
the  post  for  one  year.  Since  he  was  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  for  federation,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  he  should  receive  this  honor. 


THE  NEW  PRIMATE  OF  ENGLAND. 

CANON  BENHAM  contributes  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  February  some  reminiscences  of 
Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Canon  Benham  says  that  Davidson 
is  a  very  good  scholar  and  a  very  well-read  man. 
He  had  a  terrible  accident  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  university  career  which  laid  him  by  for 
many  weeks,  and  prevented  him  going  in  for 
honors.  His  old  master,  Vaughan.  of  Harrow, 
felt  confident  that,  but  for  that  accident,  he 
would  have  distinguished  himself  greatly. 


ONE    OF   VAUOHAN  8   MEN. 

When  preparing  for  Holy  Orders,  he  was  one 
of  "  Vaughan's  men,"  and  put  himself  under  the 
moral  guidance  and  finished  scholarship  of  the 
Dean  of  Llandaff.  As  Canon  Benham  preached 
the  sermon  when  Dr.  Davidson  was  ordained  in 
Croydon  Church,  in  1875,  he  has  known  him 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Davidson  became 
curate  of  Dartford  after  his  ordination.  Two 
years  later,  he  became  resident  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  Edith, 
the  archbishop's  daughter,  and  married  her  on 
November  12,  1878.  His  business  capacity  was 
tested  when,  as  resident  chaplain,  he  had  to  or- 
ganize a  conference  of  English,  colonial,  and 
American  bishops  at  Canterbury.  His  honey- 
moon was  interrupfed  by  the  death  of  his 
mother-in-law,  who  died  three  weeks  after  they 
were  married.  For  four  years  he  became  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  widowed  archbishop  ;  he 
was  not  only  chaplain  and  secretary,  but  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  primate. 

CHAPLAIN    TO    DR.  BENSON. 

Canon  Benham  believes  that  it  was  he  who 
convinced  Dr.  Tait  that  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  had  proved  a  failure.  When 
Dr.  Tait  died,  Dr.  Benson  made  Dr.  Davidson 
his  domestic  chaplain,  a  post  which  he  preferred 
to  two  rich  canonries  that  were  pressed  upon  him 
in  vain.  He  became  examining  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Lightfoot  at  Durham.  Queen  Victoria 
made  his  acquaintance  when  she  sent  for  him  to 
tell  her  more  about  the  last  days  of  Archbishop 
Tait.  Just  then  the  deanery  of  Windsor  fell 
vacant,  and  the  Queen,  after  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  nominated  Dr.  Davidson  to  that 
post.  The  Queen  made  him  her  confidant,  and 
in  1891  appointed  him  to  the  See  of  Rochester, 
where  he  very  nearly  died,  but  pulled  through 
chiefly  owing  to  what  the  doctor  attributed  to 
the  calmness  of  his  patient.  After  a  time,  he 
was  appointed  to  Winchester,  whence  he  has 
been  transferred  to  Canterbury.  He  leaves  his 
diocese  at  peace,  and  Canon  Benham  speaks  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  the  sympathy  which  he 
has  ever  shown  to  his  colleagues. 


DICKENS'  COUNTRY. 

LONDON  is  the  real  Dickens  land,  but  he 
made  excursions  in  the  home  and  eastern 
counties  of  England,  and  once  traveled  as  far 
north  as  South  Durham.  The  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine for  February  contains  an  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  localities  mentioned  in  Dickens'  novels. 
Scott  covered  much  of  the  Continent  and  all  of 
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the  British  Isles,  whereM  Dickene  confined  him- 
•self  to  one  corner  of  England,  described  by  Mr. 
Sh&rp  as  lying  between  the  marches  oi  York  and 
Dnrham  counties  on  the  north,  and  Portsmouth 
and  the  nose  of  Kent  on  the  soutJi ;  between  Salis- 
bury Plain,  Warwick,  and  Leamington  on  the  west, 
and  the  seabeaches  of  Suffolk  and  the  Thames 
and  Medway  estuaries  on  the  east.  This  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  map,  which  we  reproduce  : 


The  part  marked  1  is  preeminently  the  Dickeas  coun- 
try, (mm  Yarmouth  on  the  north  to  Dover  on  the  south. 
Apart  from  "David  Copperfleld,"  "Pickwiek,"  "Great 
ElzpectadoDB,"  etc.,  it  comprisas  Gad'H  Hill  and  Broad- 
stairs,  for  long  the  novelist'!)  two  favorit«  places  of  resi- 
dence. Rochester  (the  Cloisterham,  Dullborough,  Mud- 
fog,  etc.,  ol  the  novels)  may  be  called  its  literary  capital. 
(Several  of  the  novels,  mostly  cast  in  London  or  other 
towns,  ran  Into  No.  1,  as,  besides  those  named,  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,"  "  Bleak  House,"  etc) 

No.  3.  For  parts  of  "Oliver  Twlat,"  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  "Bamaby  Rudge,"  etc. 

No.  3.  Mainly  for  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  in  its  two 
sections,  and  also  in  its  upper  part  tor  "  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock." 

No.  4.  The  country  of  "Martin  Chuzilewlt"  away 
from  London. 

So.  5.   The  country  of  "Dombey  and  Son." 


DICKENS  AND  LANDSEER. 

IN  the  February  number  of  the  Magazine  tf 
Art  there  is  an  inUresting  article  on 
"  Charles  Dickens  as  a  Lover  of  Art  and  Art- 
ists," written  by  his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kate  Perugini.  The  following  recollections  of 
Landseer  are  quoted  from  this  article  : 

"  For  Edwin  Landseer,  my  father  had  a  pecul- 
iarly enthusiastic  admiration,  placing  him  with 
Maclise  in  the  high  estimstion  he  held  of  their 
maoy-sided  genius  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  that  of  all  the  men  he  had  known  during  his 
literary  career,  those  two  must  inevitably  have 
risen  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  what' 
ever  profession  or  position  in  life  they  may  have 
found  themselves. 

"  In  Eidwin  Landseer  he  had  not  only  a  warm 
friend,  but  one  for  whom  his  own  regard  in- 
creased as  they  both  grew  older  and  Landseer 
had  a  little  put  aside  the  slight  affectation  of 
manner  which  bis  position  of  a  renowned  painter, 
a  great  wit,  and  a  spoiled  pet  of  society  had 
tempted  him  to  indulge  in.  Tliore  is  a  story  my 
father  used  to  tell  touching  upon  this,  and  upon 
the  excessive  nervousness  and  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  artist,  which  I  think  I  may  relate. 

landskeb's  hertoitshkbs. 
"It  happened  that  on  one  occasion  when 
Landseer  was  engaged  to  dine  at  my  father's 
house  all  the  company  had  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  with  the  exception  of  the  painter. 
My  father,  who  had  invited  him  earlier  than  his' 
other  guests,  knowing  that  he  would  probably 
arrive  the  last  of  all,  grew  impatient,  but  draw- 
ing out  his  watch,  determined  to  wait  for  him 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  that  time 
had  elapsed,  no  Landseer  appearing,  he  decided 
upon  going  downstairs  with  his  friends,  and  din- 
ner was  well-nigh  half  over  before  Landseer 
walked  iu.  My  father  received  him  rather  coldly, 
thinking  that  his  affectation  was  becoming  intol- 
erable and  deserved  a  slight  punishment ;  but 
my  aunt,  who  sat  near  to  where  Landseer  was 
placed,  noticed  that  he  was  very  pale,  and  that  his 
hands  and  face  were  twitching  nervously.  He 
became  more  composed  as  the  dinner  proceeded, 
and  after  it  was  over,  took  my  father  aside  and 
told  him  that  be  had  left  his  studio  early  enough 
to  reach  Devonshire  Terrace  iu  good  time  for 
dinner,  and  .was  anxious  to  be  in  time,  as  be 
knew  my  father's  punctual  habits,  but  that,  as 
his  foot  almost  touched  the  doorstep  of  the 
house,  one  of  those  terrible  fits  of  nervousness 
and  shyness  to  which  he  was  subject  came  upon 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  street  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  ring  at  the  bell.   I  can  imagine 
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how  the  severity  of  my  father's  manner  softened 
at  this  confession,  and  how  eagerly  and  affection- 
ately he  must  have  assured  his  friend  of  his 
warm  sympathy.  " 

WAS  AMERICA  THE  CRADLE  OF  ASIA? 

AN  interesting  article  in  the  March  Harper's^ 
by  Dr.  Stewart  Culin,  '^America  the  Cradle 
of  Asia,"  shows  the  falsity  of  our  usual  concep- 
tion of  America  as  "the  new  world,"  and  gives 
some  almost  startling  evidence  to  support  the 
belief  that  Asiatic  civilization  was  cradled  on  this 
side  of  the  Pacific.  ''  We  find  upon  the  western 
continent  things  not  only  similar  to  those  of 
Asia,  but  precisely  identical  with  them  ;  things 
not  only  the  same  in  form  and  use,  but  in  source 
and  development  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  empirical  and  complex  that  no  theory  of  their 
having  been  produced  independently  under  like 
conditions,  of  their  being  the  products  of  a  sim- 
ilar yet  independent  creative  impulse,  seems  lon- 
ger tenable. 

"If  we  reject  the  theory  of  Asiatic  origin, 
there  are  two  explanations  open  to  us  :  First, 
that  at  one  period  of  man's  history  he  had  cer- 
tain ideas  in  common  on  both  continents  ;  that 
his  customs  were  fundamentally  the  same  and 
knew  no  geographical  boundaries.  Second,  that 
these  identical  customs  originated  in  America, 
and  were  disseminated  thence  over  the  world  ; 
that  the  American  culture,  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  sterile  and  unproductive,  must  be 
given  its  due  place  among  the  influences  which 
have  contributed  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  our  own  civilization." 

Dr.  Culin  supports  the  latter  view  notwith- 
standing that  it  presupposes  an  antiquity  for 
American  civilization  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  the  earliest  known  or  suspected  Babylonian 
or  Egyptian  eras. 

Among  the  curious  evidences  cited  to  support 
this  theory  are  the  divining-rods  described  in 
the  oldest  known  Chinese  book,  the  Yi  King, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  "Now, 
the  splints  used  in  Asia  find  their  counterpart  in 
America  in  the  gambling-sticks  used  by  many 
tribes.  Thus,  in  Hupa  Valley,  California,  we 
find  the  same  bundle  of  fine  rods,  manipulated 
in  the  same  way  by  rolling  in  the  hands,  divided 
at  random  into  two  bundles  and  counted  off  as 
in  Asia.  Even  the  number  of  the  sticks  remains 
practically  the  same."  The  common  use  of  the 
arrow  as  a  symbol  for  man,  the  similarity  of  the 
Mexican  game  of  patolli  to  the  Hindu  game  of 
pochesi,  and  other  such  marvelous  coincidences 
are  described  by  Dr.  Culin  to  support  his  the- 
ory that  America  contributed  her  share  to  the 
world's  civilization. 


STUDIES  IN  BIRD-SONO. 

IT  is  a  charming  diversion  from  the  usually* 
solid  articles  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
when  Mr.  Robert  McLeod  favors  us  with  an 
essay  on  the  development  of  bird-song.  He  re- 
views two  works  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Witchell,  who  defines  bird-song  as  the  whole 
range  of  voice  in  birds.  He  suggests  that  the 
first  vocal  sounds  were  cries  of  terror  or  anger. 
To  the  danger-signal  and  combat  cry  is  added 
the  call-note.  These  three  strands  have  been 
woven  into  the  song  of  most  of  our  birds. 

MIMICRY    IN    BIRDS. 

Imitation  is  represented  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  musical  composition  among  birds  : 

"  The  warblers  have,  as  we  might  expect,  much 
in  common  in  their  voices  ;  and  the  sedge  war- 
bler, a  mighty  singer,  is  a  gifted  mimic.  There 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  sounds  it 
can  reproduce.  We  have  listened  to  its  extraor- 
dinary song,  —  a  medley  of  many  strains,  — ^ 
when  twilight  was  deepening  into  darkness,  and 
have  been  entranced.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
it, — rapid,  of  many  tones,  of  manifold  lights  and 
shades,  of  varied  cadences,  reproducing  witli 
absolute  fidelity  the  songs  of  neighbor  birds,  in 
some  cases  apparently  arranged  in  a  preconcerted 
order.  Buntings  imitate  pipits  ;  greenfinches 
and  yellow-hammers  have  similar  voices  ;  and 
we  know  that  in  winter  they  seek  their  food  in 
the  same  places,  and  hear  each  other's  calls.  So 
imitative  is  the  jay  in  a  wild  state  that  it  has 
been  known  to  introduce  into  its  song  not  only 
the  shrill  whexo  of  the  kite,  the  scream  of  the 
buzzard,  and  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  but  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb  and  the  neighing  of  the  horse. 
A  sparrow,  we  are  told,  educated  under  a  linnet,  • 
hearing  by  accident  a  goldfinch  sing,  developed 
a  song  that  was  a  mixture  of  the  songs  of  these 
two  birds  ;  while  another,  brought  up  in  a  cage 
of  canaries,  sang  like  a  canary,  only  better ;  a 
third,  reared  in  a  cage  close  to  a  skylark,  imi- 
tated with  surprising  success  the  skylark's  song, 
but  interrupted  the  strain  with  its  own  call-notes. 
.  .  .  Animal  cries,  too,  have  been  imitated.  The 
roar  of  the  ostrich  and  of  the  lion,  it  is  said,  are 
so  similar  that  even  Hottentots  are  sometimes 
unable  to  discriminate  between  them." 

THE    nightingale's    REPERTORY. 

Mr.  Witchell  is  undoubtedly  a  bold  man.  He 
has  not  feared  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
witchery  of  the  nightingale's  song.  The  prose- 
writer  has  rushed  in  where  even  poets  feared  to 
tread  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  reviewer  for 
reproducing  the  passage  which  follows  : 

"The  fullness  of  tone  which  the  nightingale 
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displays  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  imitation 
in  many  instances  ;  and,  indeed,  so  wonderful  is 
the  song  that  the  list^er  is  apt  to  forget  all  else 
than  the  supreme  impulse  and  passion  of  the 
singer.  Perhaps  the  surroundings  of  the  bird 
increase  the  effect.  The  murmur  of  the  stream  ; 
the  soft  moonlight  which  bathes  the  dewy 
meadow  and  sheds  white  waves  across  the  wood- 
land tract,  checkered  with  shadows  of  clustering 
fresh  May  leaves, — these  are  suitable  features  in 
the  realm  of  this  monarch  of  song,  and  increase 
the  effect.  Now  it  prolongs  its  repetitions  till 
the  wood  rings.  Now  its  note  seems  as  soft  as 
a  kiss  ;  now  it  is  a  loud  shout,  perchance  a  threat 
(rrrrrr) ;  now  a  soft  peeuu,  pee.ua,  swelling  in  an 
amazing  crescendo.  Now  it  imitates  the  sip  sip 
sip  sisi^uisi  of  the  woodwarbler,  now  the  bub- 
bling notes  of  the  nuthatch.  The  scientific  in- 
vestigator is  abashed  by  this  tempestuous  song, 
this  wild  melody,  the  triumph -song  of  Nature 
herself,  piercing  beyond  the  ear,  right  to  the 
heart.  It  is  pleading  now  I  ^ut  no,  it  is  de- 
clamatory ;  now  weird,  now  fierce  ;  triumphant, 
half  merry.  One  seems  to  hear  it  chuckle,  mock, 
and  defy  almost  in  the  same  breath." 

WHY    BIBDS   SINO. 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  the  influence  of  love 
on  the  evolution  of  bird-song  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. In  the  case  of  migrants,  the  male 
bird  sings  rapturously  before  the  arrival  of  the 
female,  but  ^^as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  till 
courtship  is  over,  the  nest  built,  and  domestic 
cares  begun  that  the  bird  utters  its  full  heart.  .  .  . 
The  perfect  melody  is  not  that  of  one  who  woos, 
but  of  one  who  has  won.  .  .  .  Song,  which  in  its 
highest  display  belongs  to  the  spring  of  the  year, 
is  uttered  in  the  main  by  the  adult  male.  It  is 
probably  a  manifestation  of  vigor  and  exuberant 
vitality.  It  is  the  overflow  of  the  new  life  and 
contagious  gladness  which  the  springtide,  with 
its  abundance  of  food  and  its  bright  sunshine, 
bring  to  the  healthy  bird." 


UFE  IN  A  CONSUMPTION  SANATORIUM. 

ACCORDING  to  the  French  specialists  in 
tuberculosis,  fresh  air  and  food  will  do 
much,  but  they  will  do  more  for  the  consump- 
tive patient  if  the  cure  is  carried  out  in  a  high 
altitude.  M.  Corday  contributes  to  the  ReviLe 
de  Parts  a  vivid  and  most  interesting  account 
of  life  in  a  French  sanatorium,  or  open-air 
cure. 

The  sanatorium  described  is  that  of  Haute- 
ville  en  Bugey,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumptive  workers  of  Lyons. 
The  tiny  village,  of  which  the  description  re- 


calls that  of  Oberammergau,  is  situated  in  the 
French  Jura,  and  the  sanatorium  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  village.  It  is  a  very  large  building, 
of  which  the  most  important  section  is  called 
the  cure  gallery,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  huge 
roofed-in  balcony  of  course  entirely  open  to  the 
air,  and  where  the  patients  spend  the  whole  day 
reclining  on  deck  chairs.  A  rather  melancholy 
feature  of  the  sanatorium — to  Anglo-Saxon  no- 
tions— is  that  the  sexes  are  never  allowed  to 
meet  ;  each  sex  has  its  own  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, even  its  own  gardens. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  sanatorium  is  a 
philanthropic  institution  makes  it  far  easier  to 
carry  out  the  rules,  and  in  some  ways  makes  the 
experiment  a  more  interesting  one.  No  cases  in 
the  very  first  or  in  the  very  last  stages  of  the 
disease  are  accepted  for  treatment. 

A    SANATORIUM    HOTEL. 

The  writer  went  on  from  Hauteville  to  another 
sanatorium,  managed  on  very  different  lines. 
There  he  soon  discovered  that  the  patients  were 
mostly  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  in  many 
cases  the  guest  under  treatment  was  accompa- 
nied by  several  relations,  while,  of  course,  then* 
was  no  bar  put  to  ordinary  intercourse  between 
the  sexes.  Indeed,  he  says  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  such  a  sanatorium  from  an  ordinary 
hotel,  were  it  not  for  the  cure  gallery,  and  for 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  rooms  the  windows 
have  been  bodily  taken  out. 

DAVOSPLATZ. 

From  this  place  he  went  on  to  Davosplatz,  of 
all  the  high-altitude  cures  in  some  ways  the 
most  interesting,  though,  of  course,  it  is  only 
comparatively  lately  that  the  open-air  cure,  as 
now  understood,  has  been  practised  there.  It  is 
clear  from  this  paper  that  the  French  municipal 
authorities  are  tackling  the  whole  problem  of 
consumption  and  its  cure  in  a  business-like  spirit. 
Ere  long,  every  great  industrial  center  in  France 
will  have  its  state-managed  sanatorium,  where 
the  poorest  will  have  the  best  and  most  skillful 
of  care. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  JAPANESE  SYSTEM  OF 

WRITING. 

AT  a  time  when  European  institutions  of 
learning  are  introducing  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  literature  into  their  curricula,  Colum- 
bia University  being  the  first  one  in  this  coun- 
try to  offer  courses  in  Chinese,  this  winter, 
the  Japanese,  who  more  than  1,200  years  ago 
adopted  the  ( 'hinese  system  of  writing,  are  delib- 
erating the  means  of  disrarding  that  system  as 
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too  cumbersome  and  adopting  a  phonetic  system 
similar  to  the  Latin  alphabet.  The  system  of 
Chinese  hieroglyphics  and  its  disadvantages  for 
a  progressive  people  like  the  Japanese,  anxious 
to  assimilate  Western  culture,  is  discussed  in  a 
fascinating  article  by  Ludwig  Riess,  an  ex- 
professor  of  the  university  of  Tokyo,  in  the 
Preussische  Jakrbucher  for  December.  This  com- 
plicated system  of  eastern  Asia,  that  is  still  the 
principal  subject  of  instruction  in  progressive 
Japan  and  backward  Korea,  that  puzzles  the 
Dutch  soldier  and  the  German  planter  on  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  that  in  our  ethnographic 
museums  is  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  the 
inexhaustible  intellectual  treasures  of  ages  long 
past,  the  writer  designates  as  one  of  the  greatest 
marvels  of  human  ingenuity. 

CHINESE    IDEOGRAMS. 

Some  analogies  to  the  Chinese  ideograms  may 
be  found  among  Western  peoples  ;  for  instance, 
numerals,  mathematical  6igns,  chemical  formulsB, 
signals,  escutcheons,  emblems,  flags  at  half- 
mast,  the  Red  Cross,  etc.,  are  signs  that  are 
universally  recognizable.  Ideograms,  directly 
expressing  ideas  without  the  medium  of  words, 
form  the  basis  of  the  system  of  the  thousands  of 
signs  by  means  of  which  the  eastern  Asiatic 
peoples  express  their  thoughts  to  the  eye,  whereas 
for  the  Western  peoples  the  sound  that  reaches 
the  ear  is  the  chief  medium  for  transmitting 
thought,  for  even  in  reading  we  unconsciously 
translate  the  letters  into  sounds.  The  Chinese 
sees  in  his  ideogram  a  concrete  conventional 
image  of  the  idea  presented  to  him.  Thoughts 
are  transmitted  to  him  by  his  system  of  writing 
as  clearly  and  intelligibly  as  thoughts  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  architect  by  his  plan,  to  the  geolo- 
gist by  his  map,  to  the  physician  by  the  curves 
of  temperature  of  his  patient,  to  the  meteor- 
ologist by  his  weather  chart.  As  the  image 
called  up  before  the  eye  is  originally  independ- 
ent of  the  sounds  that  convey  the  same  thoughts 
to  the  ear,  discrepancies  may  arise  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  words  that  are  entirely 
impossible  in  a  phonetic  system.  Faithful 
stenographic  reports  of  speeches  seem  strange 
to  the  reading  public  of  Japan.  The  Japanese 
is  not  impressed  by  the  solemn  proclamations  of 
the  Emperor  when  he  listens  to  them,  but  when 
he  sees  them  in  good  print.  The  work  of  the 
great  Japanese  poet  does  not  delight  the  ear  by 
its  harmonies  of  sound,  but  the  eye  by  its  bril- 
liant display  on  paper.  On  the  stage,  the  exag- 
gerated situations  and  the  pantomime  of  the 
players  serve  to  supply  the  limitations  of  the 
language. 

Centuries  ago,  the  Japanese  adopted  the  Chi- 


nese system  of  writing,  together  with  Chinese 
culture,  their  intellectual  life  becoming  Sino- 
Japanese,  as  the  culture  ^f  ancient  Italy  was 
Grsdco- Roman.  And  through  the  continued 
study  of  Chinese  literature,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  ideograms  became  fixed  in  the  memory 
of  the  educated  classes.  When  the  Japanese 
decided  to  accept  European  culture,  about  half 
a  century  ago,  and  introduced  in  an  amazingly 
short  time  the  appliances  of  modern  civilization, 
they  were  confronted  with  the  question  that  the 
writer  still  regards  as  the  most  important  one 
for  Japan's  future  :  Shall  the  system  of  writing 
adopted  from  the  Chinese  be  retained,  in  view 
of  this  new  condition  of  things  ?  or  can  and 
will  a  convenient  means  of  written  communica- 
tion similar  to  the  European  alphabet  crown  the 
work  of  Europeanizing  Japan,  that  has  been  so 
auspiciously  begun  ? 

DISADVANTAGES    OP    THE    CHINESE    SYSTEM. 

Although  atteftipts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce a  phonetic  system  that  in  theory  has  been 
brought  nearly  to  perfection,  the  writer  holds 
that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  Japan  it  is  impossible  to  discard  at 
once  the  Chinese  system,  as  it  is  too  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  and  literature  of  the  peo- 
ple, countless  ideograms  being  fixed  in  the  mem- 
ory of  most  men  and  half  of  the  women,  and 
2,350  of  these  signs  alone  being  used  in  the 
daily  papers.  Still,  its  disadvantages  are  patent 
in  any  attempts  to  acquire  a  more  universal  cul- 
ture. As  the  writer  says  :  "  Seven  years  of 
schooling  and  a  one-sided  development  of  the 
memory  are  the  price  that  every  Japanese  must 
pay  for  acquiring  his  national  culture.  Although 
he  receives  in  addition  an  unusual  training  of 
the  eye  and  develops  great  skill  in  drawing  that 
is  of  advantage  to  all  the  arts  and  crafts,  the 
Japanese  pupil  is  far  behind  Western  children 
as  regards  intellectual  activity  and  practical 
knowledge.  In  common  sense,  independent 
thinking,  ethical  ideals,  and  imagination,  the  Jap- 
anese student  cannot  compare  with  the  German 
graduate."  These  differences,  the  writer  thinks, 
are  due  not  so  much  to  racial  peculiarities  as  to 
the  schooling  the  Japanese  receives.  Up  to  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  the  Japanese  child 
cannot  read  anything  outside  of  his  class  lesson, 
and  is  therefore  shut  off  from  all  those  sources 
of  information  that  a  Western  child  finds  in  his 
outside,  miscellaneous  reading. 

PROPOSED    REFORMS. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  1,300  most  indispensable  ideo- 
grams,   which   every  child    must   learn.     Next 
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comes  the  old  Japanese  system,  the  double  sylla- 
bary with  49  characters  each,  that  are  used  for 
particles  and  inflections.  And  in  the  third 
place,  the  Japanese  child,  already  overburdened 
with  reading  exercises,  must  l4m  the  Latin 
letters  of  our  Western  alphabet.  As  regards 
the  sequence  of  teaching  these  three  systems, 
the  writer  holds  that  the  child  should  begin 
with  the  last-named,  the  European  phonetic  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  quickly 
learned,  and  has  moreover  the  advantage  of 
training  the  ear  as  weU  as  the  eye,  thus  enabling 
the  child  to  learn  to  read  more  quickly  by  himself. 
Although  this  question  of  the  sequence  may 
seem  petty,  the  writer  thinks  that  it  involves 
much  of  the  efficacy  of  the  impending  reform 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

THE  SACRED  CITT  OF  LHASSA  REVEALED. 

VARIOUS  attempts  have  been  made  to  pene- 
trate to  the  city  of  the  Grand  Lama,  in 
Tibet.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  belief  that 
the  feat  has  always  proved  impossible  ;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  it  is  generally  to 
be  seen  that  those  adventuring  either  with  large 
trains  or  from  the  Chinese  frontier  are  the  ones 
doomed  to  failure.  *  There  is  now  living  quietly 
in  India  a  man  who  has  been  in  Lhassa  and 
knows  about  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  it.  His 
report  to  the  Indian  Government,  obtainable 
long  since  in  Russia,  has  been  rescued  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
will  soon  be  published.  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun 
writes  an  interesting  account  of  Lhassa  and  Tibet 
in  the  January  Cornhill.  • 

WHAT   IS   LHASSA   LIKE? 

Mr.  Colquhoun  says  : 

"  It  is  not  difficult,  by  means  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  Hue  and  our  traveler,  to  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  the  sacred  city  ;  and  considering  that 
architecture  in  Tibet  is  usually  of  the  most  un- 
omamental  character,  a  bird's-eye  view  must  be 
more  impressive  than  might  be  expected.  Domi- 
nating everything  is  the  rugged  mass  of  Potala, 
the  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  itself  some  nine 
stories  high  in  the  center,  probably  about  three 
hundred  feet  high,  and  surmounting  a  conical 
hill.  Flags  and  strings  of  colored  rags  wave 
and  flutter  in  the  breeze  from  every  window, 
and  the  gilt  domes  and  roofs  glitter  in  the  sun- 
shine. Round  Potala  are  towers,  chapels,  and 
pavilions,  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
below  lies  the  town,  from  which  an  avenue  of 
giant  trees  leads  to  the  palace.  The  center  of 
the  city  is  the  great  temple,  or  cathedral,  from 
which  all  the  streets  radiate.     Here  are  also  the 


government  offices.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
clay  and  sun-dried  bricks,  while  those  of  the 
richer  class  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  hewn 
into  square  blocks,  and  neatly  fitted.  They  are 
all  given  a  coat  of  whitewash,  which  with  tHe  red- 
painted  woodwork  of  the  doors  and  windows  im- 
parts a  fictitious  air  of  cleanliness.  Windows  are 
sometimes  glazed,  but  more  often  prepared  in 
Chinese  fashion,  and  the  buildings  rise  from  two 
to  four  stories,  some  having  towers  and  gilded 
roofs.  Within,  the  most  striking  characteristic 
is  the  dirt.  Very  few  have  any  chimney  or  hole 
for  smoke,  which  is  expected  to  find  its  way  out 
of  door  or  window.  Nevertheless,  the  ceilings 
are  frequently  silk,  the  walls  hung  with  satin  or 
brocade,  and  the  floors  glossy  ;  but  the  effect  is 
that  of  gaudy  squalor.  For  furniture,  Tibetans 
have  stuffed  rags  or  fiat  cusliions  to  sit  on,  with 
miniature  tables  on  which  food  is  set.  Tea  is 
drunk  all  day  long,  a  favorite  form  being  *  but- 
tered tea,'  a  concoction  of  tea-leaves  stewed  and 
mixed  with  rancid  butter  and  barley  fiour.  Mut- 
ton and  yak  beef  are  eaten  in  great  quantities, 
but  our  traveler  speaks  of  the  '  tsamba,'  or  bar- 
ley gruel,  as  the  *  national  food.'  " 

THE    DALAI    LAMA. 

The  life  of  the  little  Incarnate  Buddhas,  who 
occupy  the  central  position  in  Lhassa  and  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  seems  to  be  a  very  unpleasant 
one,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  writer's  account  of 
what  Manning  and  the  Abb6  Hue  saw  on  their 
visits  : 

"The  hall  at  the  top  of  the  palace  in  which 
the  poor  little  fellow  sat  was  full  of  solemn  lamaa 
motionless  and  silent  as  the  grave,  each  v/ith  his 
eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  tip  of  his  own  nose. 
In  the  midst  of  this  grave  assemblage  sat  the 
sacred  head  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  a  bright, 
fair-complexioned  boy  with  rosy  cheeks,  large 
and  penetrating  eyes,  and  an  Aryan  type  of 
countenance.  His  frame  was  thin  with  fastings 
and  prayers,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  heart- 
sick at  the  thought  of  the  poor  child,  a  mere 
puppet  in  reality  though  invested  with  so  much 
sanctity,  cut  off  by  no  fault  of  his  own  from  all 
the  joys  of  youth,  and  probably  destined  to  die 
a  violent  death  in  his  early  manhood,  since  the 
powers  that  be  prefer  a  young  and  helpless  Dalai 
Lama.  No  wonder  that  Manning,  when  he  vis- 
ited the  Dalai  Lama  of  his  time,  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  beautiful  face  of  the  doomed 
child,  and  that  he  felt  his  eyes  full  of  tears." 

HOW   THE    DALAI    LAMA    IS   OHOSEN. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  an  interesting  account 

of  how  the  choice  of  this  chief  priest  is  arrived  at : 

"  At  present,  the  choice  of  this  chief  priest  of 
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Buddhism  is  decided  in  a  curious  fashion.  When 
the  time  for  reincarnation  arrives  (V.e.,  on  the 
death  of  a  Dalai  Lama),  search  is  made  among 
certain  families  for  a  child  in  which  the  spirit  is 
reincarnated.  Narrowing  the  selection  down  to 
three  by  the  consultation  of  omens,  they  bring 
the  three  babies  to  the  temple,  and  draw  lots  for 
them.  The  unsuccessful  ones  are  rewarded  by 
a  sum  of  money  ;  the  unfortunate  successful  one 
takes  up  his  residence  at  Potala." 


JOHN  RUSKIN'S  INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS. 

A  HITHERTO  unpublished  letter  which  John 
Ruskin  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  when 
he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
and  published  in  Success  for  January.  Mr.  Cook 
brought  out  in  those  days  a  "  Pall  Mall  Extra," 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  of  the 
best  hundred  books.  He  sent  the  list  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  returned  it  scored  through  and 
blotted.  **  Putting  my  pen  lightly  through  the 
needless  and  blottesquely  through  the  rubbish 
and  poison  of  Sir  John's  list,  I  leave  enough  for 
a  life's  liberal  reading  and  choice  for  any  true 
worker's  loyal  reading." 

NEEDLESS    BOOKS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  needless  books  : 


Marcus  Anrelius  — 
''MeditationB.'* 

Ck>nfaolTi8  —  "Ana- 
lects.** 

Aristotle-"  Ethics." 

Mobamnied— "Koran, 

Apostolic  Fathers. 

St.  Angustlne  — 
"Confessions." 

Thomas  k  Eempis— 
"Imitations." 


Pascal—"  Pensees.** 
Spinoza. 

Butlei^"Analogy." 
Nibelungenlied. 
Malory  —  "Mort 
»'    d'Arthur." 
Mahabharata. 
Firdnsi. 
Sheking. 
Sophocles. 
Euripides. 


Southey. 

Longfellow. 

Home. 

Macaulay. 

Froude. 

Gk>ethe*8  Faust. 

Thackeray. 

G^rge  Eliot. 

Kingsley. 

Bulwer  Lytton. 


POISONOUS  AND  RUBBISH. 


Gibbon—"  Decline  and  Fall."    Darwin—"  Origin  of  Species." 
Voltaire— "Charles  XII."  and    Smith,  Adam -"  Wealth  of 


"Louis  XIV." 
Himie  —  "History    of   Eng- 
land." 
Grote— "History  of  Greece." 
Mill— "Political  Economy." 


Nations." 

Locke  -  "Human    Under- 
standing." 

Cook—"  Voyages." 


WHY   HE    BLOTTED    OUT   THESE    BOOKS. 

Answering  Mr.  Cook's  question  why  he  blotted 
out  these  books,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  : 

"  1. — Grote's  'History  of  Greece.' — Because 
there  is  probably  no  commercial  establishment, 
between  Charing  Cross  and   the  Bank,  whose 


head  clerk  could  not  write  a  better  one,  if   he 
had  the  vanity  to  waste  his  time  on  it. 

"  2. — *  Confessionsof  St.  Augustine.* — Because 
religious  people  nearly  always  think  too  much 
about  themselves  ;  and  there  are  many  saints 
whom  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  know — ^the 
history  of  St.  Patrick  to  begin  with — especially 
in  modern  times. 

"3. — John  Stuart  Mill. — Sir  John  Lubbock 
ought  to  have  known  that  his  day  is  over. 

"4. — Charles  Kingsley. — Because  his  senti- 
ment is  false  and  his  tragedy  frightful.  People 
who  buy  cheap  clothes  are  not  punished  in  real 
life  by  catching  fevers  ;  social  inequalities  are 
not  to  be  redressed  by  tailors  falling  in  love  with 
bishops'  daughters,  or  gamekeepers  with  squires' ; 
and  the  story  of  Hypatia  is  the  most  ghastly  in 
Christian  tradition,  and  should  forever  have 
been  left  in  silence. 

"  5. — Darwin. — Because  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  know  what  he  is,  and  not  to  think  of  the 
embryo  he  was,  nor  the  skeleton  that  he  should  « 
be.  Because,  too,  Darwin  has  a  mortal  fascina- 
tion for  all  vainly  curious  and  idly  speculative 
persons,  and  has  collected  in  the  train  of  him 
every  impudent  imbecility  in  Europe,  like  a  dim 
comet  wagging  its  useless  tail  of  phosphorescent 
nothing  across  the  steadfast  stars. 

"  6. — Gibbon. — Primarily,  none  but  the  malig- 
nant and  tlie  weak  study  the  decline  and  fall  of 
either  state  or  organism.  Dissolution  and  putres- 
cence are  alike  common  and  unclean  in  all 
things  ;  any  wretch  or  simpleton  may  observe 
for  himself,  and  experience  in  himself,  the  pro- 
cess of  ruin  ;  but  good  men  study,  and  wise  men 
describe,  only  the  growth  and  standing  of  things, 
— ^not  their  decay. 

"  For  the  rest,  Gibbon's  is  the  worst  English 
that  was  ever  written  by  an  educated  English- 
man. Having  no  imagination,  and  little  logic, 
he  is  alike  incapable  either  of  picturesqueness 
or  wit ;  his  epithets  are  malicious  without  point, 
sonorous  without  weight,  and  have  no  office  but 
to  make  a  flat  sentence  turgid. 

"  7. — Voltaire. — His  work  is,  in  comparison 
with  good  literature,  what  nitric  acid  is  to  wine, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  air.  Literary 
chemists  cannot  but  take  account  of  the  sting 
and  stench  of  him,  but  he  has  no  place  in.  the 
library  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Every  man  of 
sense  knows  more  of  the  world  than  Voltaire 
can  tell  him  ;  and  what  he  wishes  to  express  of 
such  knowledge  he  will  say  without  a  snarl.*' 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  March  Century^  by  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  entitled  "•  The  Great  North- ' 
west,*'  is  another  reminder  that  the  geographical  ex- 
pression "  Northwest,*'  as  used  in  the  United  States,  has 
quite  a  different  meaning  from  what  it  had  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  To  the  Eastern  reader,  at  that  time  the 
word  would  have  indicated  pretty  nearly  tne  whole 
region  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
north  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  term  is  quite  sharply  limited,  and, 
as  used  in  Mr.  Baker's  article,  applies  only  to  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  Califor- 
nia. The  changes  in  that  country  during  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  have  been  rapid,  and  what  was  true  of 
the  "  boom  "  towns  of  the  eighties  and  other  transitory 
phases  of  settlement  by  no  means  holds  good  to-day. 
Much  fresh  and  interesting  information  is  brought  out 
in  Mr.  Baker's  article,  especially  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  For  example,  in  the  region  between 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Rockies,  a  large  terri- 
tory in  eastern  Washington,  northeastern  Oregon,  and 
northwestern  Idaho  is  tilled  by  the  process  that  has 
come  to  be  known  as  '*dry  farming."  In  this  region, 
there  is  double  the  rainfall  of  most  of  the  arid  North- 
west, though  the*  total  precipitation  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that  in  western  Washington.  Within  a 
few  years,  this  country  has  developed  one  of  the  most 
important  wheat  centers  in  the  United  States.  The  soil 
is  rich,  raising  without  fertilization  as  much  as  thirty- 
flve  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  Mr.  Baker  says  that  the 
country  is  often  so  dry  that  it  seems  as  if  the  fields 
must  blow  away  in  dust.  In  some  regions,  water  must 
be  hauled  for  miles,  often  by  railroad,  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Spokane,  with  a  population  of  86,000,  is  the  cen- 
ter of  this  agricultural  district. 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM. 

The  subject  of  European  immigration  to  the  United 
States  is  discussed  in  a  group  of  three  articles.  The 
picturesque  phases  of  the  matter  are  treated  in  a  char- 
acteristic sketch  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  entitled  ^*In  the 
Grateway  of  Nations."  Mr.  Riis  graphically  describes 
the  experiences  of  the  immigrant  as  he  lands  at  Ellis 
Island  and  is  put  through  the  various  formalities  pre- 
liminary to  admission  as  a  prospective  citizen  of  the 
great  republic. 

M.  Gustav  Mlchaud  analyzes  the  complex  question  of 
races  with  a  view  to  determining  some  of  the  features 
of  the  coming  American  type.  Prof.  Franklin  Giddings, 
commenting  on  the  statistics  brought  out  by  Mr.  Ml- 
chaud, reminds  us  that  the  English  people,  at  the  time 
when  the  early  settlements  were  made  in  this  country, 
was  itself  the  product  of  a  racial  admixture  quite  as 
startlAig  as  that  which  is  foretold  with  regard  to  the 
United  States,  and  which,  in  fact,  we  are  now  witnessing. 


a  sharp  distinction  between  organized  labor  and  consoli- 
dated capital.  This  distinction  clearly  appears  when- 
ever there  is  a  conflict  between  unorganized  capital  and 
organized  labor ;  that  is  to  say,  capital  may  have  been 
consolidated  without  any  system  having  been  created 
which  insures  the  united  action  of  the  capitalists  in  a 
time  of  conflict  with  their  laborers.  The  recent  anthra- 
cite strike,  for  example,  showed  the  owners  of  the  mines 
to  be  really  at  war  with  one  another  on  various  points, 
while  the  miners'  union  presented  a  united  front. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  William  H.  Pickering  states  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  flfteen  years  by  way  of  securing  sites 
for  American  observatories  in  localities  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  '^  steady."  By  steadiness  of  the  atmosphere 
Professor  Pickering  means  the  absence  of  wavering, 
such  as  is  indicated  by  the  shimmer  in  the  air  seen  in 
looking  at  an  object  across  a  hot  stove,  or  along  a  rail- 
road track  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Sites  of  this  character 
have  been  secured  in  Jamaica,  Peru,  and  in  a  few  local- 
ities in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak 
and  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Mr.  George  Buchanan  Fife  tells  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Trust. 

Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith,  In  his  series  of  articles  on  **  The 
Prologue  of  the  American  Revolution,"  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  Montgomery's  struggle  for  Quebec,  with 
numerous  illustrations. 

Mr.  Will  Paine  contributes  an  interesting  description 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  insists  is  really 
a  national  institution  as  a  ^*  clearing-house  of  opinion." 


»» 


WHY  CAPITAL  SHOULD  "ORGANIZE. 

Apropos  of  recent  issues  between  labor  and  capital, 
Mr.  Herman  Justi  raises  the  question  whether  there  is 
not  at  the  present  time,  after  all,  greater  need  of  an  or- 
ganization on  capital's  side  than  on  labor's.    He  makes 


HARPER'S. 

'"P*HE  March  Ha/rp€r*8  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
X  fiction  and  other  contributions  of  an  sssthetic 
nature.  Exceptions  are  the  second  installment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier's  *^  Dutch  Founding  of  New  York," 
*^  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Forum,"  by  G.  Boni,  and 
"  Our  American  Tyrol,"  a  pleasant  description  of  the 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  mountain  regions  and 
their  homely  types.  The  number  opens  with  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Abbey's  illustrations  for  *^  Richard  II.,"  printed  in  a 
*^ Critical  Comment"  by  no  less  than  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  The  poet  dares  to  say  just  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  tnis  first  historic  play  of  the  young  Shakespeare, 
and  considers  the  play's  greatest  interest  to  be  in  *Hhe 
obvious  evidence  which  it  gives  of  the  struggle  between 
the  worse  and  better  genius  of  its  author."  Mr.  Swin- 
burne thinks  that  this  first  essay  of  Shakespeare's  into 
historical  drama  shows  even  more  imperfections  than 
*^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  first  tragedy. 

This  number  of  Harper^s  is  rich  in  fiction  and  imag- 
inative illustration.  Besides  the  chapter  in  Mrs.  Ward's 
novel,  *^  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  there  is  the  second  part 
of  Maurice  Hewlett's  new  tale,  "Buondelmonte,"  and 
capital  short  stories  by  Norman  Duncan,  Margaret  Sut- 
ton Briscoe,  Herman  Whitaker,  and  others. 

In  the  "Editor's  Study,"  Mr.  H.  M.  Alden,  the  veter- 
an editor  of  Harper^Sy  discusses  the  touchiness  of  maga- 
zine contributors  concerning  suggestions  of  changes  in 
their  manuscripts,  'and  agrees  with  Mr.  Howells  that 
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it  is  chiefly  the  second-rate  young  author  somewhat 
spoiled  by  a  little  quickly  earned  popularity  that  shows 
the  greatest  horror  at  any  tampering  with  his  most 
trivial  sentences.  Mr.  Alden  says,  and  no  one  is  a  bet- 
ter authority,  that  the  best  literary  workmen  welcome 
suggestions  of  changes  in  their  works,  and  tells  of  one 
author  w^ho  contributed  to  Harpefa  for  forty  years 
without  ever  furnishing  a  short  story  that  was  not 
susceptible  to  easy  improvement. 

Prof.  Stewart  Gulin's  *''■  America  the  Cradle  of  Asia  " 
is  quoted  from  in  another  department. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

JUSTICE  DAVID  J.  BREWER  writes  in  the  March 
Scr£b?i€r'8  of  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,"  and  of  the  great  Importance  the  work  of 
that  body  has  for  our  present  and  future  national  life. 
The  questions  of  most  vital  import  that  the  complexi- 
ties of  modem  life  have  brought  before  this  supreme 
tribunal  are  divided  by  Justice  Brewer  into  four  main 
groups :  first,  those  growing  out  of  the  controversies 
between  labor  and  capital ;  second,  those  affecting  the 
relative  powers  of  the  nation  and  the  States;  third, 
those  arising  out  of  our  new  possessions,  and  fourth, 
those  which  will  come  because  our  relations  to  all  other 
nations  **have  grown  to  be  so  close  and  will  surely  in- 
crease in  intimacy." 

There  is  a  charming  account  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  III.  in  the  letters  of  Mary  King  Wad- 
dington,  the  French  ambassadress,  concluded  in  this 
number.  A  picturesque  contribution  by  E.  C.  Peixotto 
describes  the  "Marionettes  and  Puppet  Shows"  of  the 
past  and  present,  and  there  are  several  excellent  stories. 


M'CLURE'S.  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett's  article  on  "The 
War  on  the  Locomotive,"  in  McClure^B  for  Marchi 
we  have  already  quoted  at  some  length  in  another  de- 
partment. In  the  same  number,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man gives  a  sketch  of  John  L.  Whitman,  the  jailer  of 
the  Cook  County  Jail  at  Chicago,  in  which  are  confined 
more  prisoners  awaiting  trial  than  in  any  other  jail  in 
the  world.  Jailer  Whitman,  by  the  repeated  exhibition 
of  kindness  to  the  inmates, — but  of  "  the  kind  of  kind- 
ness that  compels,*"  as  Mr.  Spearman  puts  it,— has  won 
the  confidence  of  all  the  prisoners  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. More  than  once  Whitman's  life  has  been  pro- 
tected by  his  prisoners,  and  those  the  men  with  the 
worst  records.  One  feature  of  his  administration  of  the 
jail  has  been  the  series  of  entertainments  given  to  the 
prisoners,  who  have  themselves  formed  an  association 
to  take  charge  of  such  entertainments,  and  have  given 
it  the  name  of  the  John  L.  Whitman  Moral  Improve- 
ment Association.  At  the  time  of  President  McKinley's 
assassination,  the  prisoners  assembled  and  expressed  by 
resolution  their  horror  and  detestation  of  the  act,  and 
at  the  hour  of  his  burial  they  gathered  in  their  chapel 
and  stood  silent,  with  bowed  heads,  during  the  five 
minutes  when  business  and  industry  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  suspended. 

WILL  ST.  LOUIS  REDEEM  HERSELF? 

Following  up  the  article  which  appeared  in  McClure^s 
for  October  last  under  the  title  "Tweed  Days  in  St. 
Louis,"  Mr.  Lincoln  Steflens  contributes  a  paper  to  the 
March  number  on  "The  Shamelessness  of  St.  Louis." 
He  relates  all  the  recent  movements  of  the  boodlers  in 


that  city,  and  concludes  with  some  pessimistic  para- 
graphs on  the  supineness  of  the  people.  In  April,  the 
city  votes  for  municipal  legislators,  and  since  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly  has  been  the  scene  of  most  of  the  cor- 
ruption, it  would  seem  that  boodling  would  surely  be 
an  issue  at  that  election.  But  Mr.  Steflfens  hazards  no 
prediction.  He  was  in  the  city  in  January,  and  states 
that  at  that  time  the  politicians  were  planning  to  keep 
this  issue  out  of  the  election,  their  scheme  being  to  com- 
bine on  one  ticket, — that  is  to  say,  each  group  of  leaders 
was  to  nominate  half  the  nominees,  who  were  to  be  on 
the  same  ticket,  making  no  contest  at  all,  and,  "  to  avoid 
suspicion,  these  nominations  were  to  be  exceptionally, — 
yes,  remarkably, — ^Rood." 

ANOTHER  CHAPTER  OF  THE  STANDARD  OIL. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  continues  her  narrative  of  the 
successive  steps  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
built  up  on  the  ruins  of  its  competitors.  In  the  main, 
it  is  a  story  of  quiet  absorption  of  the  independent  re- 
fineries by  the  Standard,  with  occasional  episodes  like 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania's  fight.  The  period  covered  in 
this  installment  includes  the  years  1874r-78.  So  strong 
had  the  monopoly  become  at  this  time  that  there  was  an 
almost  superstitious  fear  of  resistance  to  any  proposals 
to  lease  or  to  sell  that  might  come  from  it.  A  proposal 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  regarded  popularly  as  little 
better  than  a  command  to  "  stand  and  deliver." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  March  Cosmopolitan^  Col.  Avery  D.  Andrews, 
formerly  one  of  the  New  York  Gity  police  commis- 
sioners, writes  an  account  of  his  recent  observations  on 
the  police  systems  of  Europe.  Comparing  the  cities  of 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  Colonel  Andrews  finds 
that  the  proportion  of  police  to  population  is  1  to  every 
307  in  Paris,  1  to  every  406  in  London,  and  1  to  every 
458  in  New  York.  Comparing  proportions  of  police  to 
areas,  he  finds  that  in  Paris  there  are  266  policemen  to 
each  sqtiare  mile,  in  London  23  to  each  square  mile, 
and  New  York  25.  The  great  area  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district  of  London  contains  many  rural  commu- 
nities, as  does  the  present  metropolitan  district  of  New 
York,  and  perhaps  a  comparison  with  Paris  is  hardly 
fair. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  A  HOME. 

Prof.  Clarence  A.  Martin,  of  Cornell  University,  con- 
tributes a  paper  dealing  with  the  somewhat  complex 
problem  of  the  location  of  a  home.  It  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  Professor  Martin's  article  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  his  preference  is  decidedly  for  elevated  building 
sites.  He  has  scant  patience  with  those  people  who^ 
appreciating  neither  sanitary  science  nor  art  in  the  loca- 
tion of  a  home,  have  built  their  houses  on  low,  flat, 
sodden  plains,  "with  the  low- water  mark  anywheire 
from  two  to  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  high-water  mark  anywhere  from  the  surface  of  the 
lawns  to  the  level  of  the  first  fioor."  Professor  Martin 
mentions  a  city,— which  we  take  to  be  Ithaaa,  N.  Y.,  the 
seat  of  Cornell  University,— which,  he  says,. is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  building  sites  with  perfect  drainage, 
commanding  magnificent  views  over  miles  of  hills,  lake, 
and  valley,  well  shaded  by  good  forest  trees  of  oak, 
maple,  elm,  pine,  and  hemlock,  which  had  been  to  a 
good  extent  neglected  by  the  people  who  it  might  be 
supposed  would  be  eke  first  to  cheese  them.  The  lots 
are  net  only  much  larger  than  those  in  the  valley,  but 
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cofst  in  the  open  market  considerably  lees.  What  Pro- 
fessor Martin  says  of  this  city  is  nndonbtedly  true  of 
hundreds  of  American  towns  and  Tillages.  Most  of  the 
people  prefer  to  live  in  the  valleys. 

VON  LEKBAOH,  THE  PAINTEB. 

A  sketch  of  von  Lenbach,  the  Bavarian  artist  who 
painted  nnmerons  portraits  of  Bismarck,  is  contributed 
by  Louise  Parks  Richards.  Von  Lenbach,  it  seems, 
became  a  member  of  the  Bismarck  family  circle. 
**  Hitherto  Bismarck  had  been  an  almost  impossible 
man  to  the  approach  of  a  painter,  his  restless  energies 
precluding  the  possibility  of  posing  for  an  artist  except 
in  the  most  exceptional  cases.  The  rapid  strokes  of 
von  Lenbach,  however,  dissipated  his  antipathy  against 
the  ordeal  of  sitting.  Besides,  the  open,  unabashed,  in- 
dependent perspnality  of  the  artist  interested  him.** 

OTHER  ABTICLE8. 

Mr.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  (2d)  writes  on  '*  Beauty 
in  the  Modem  Chorus,"  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrew  on  *'  The 
Woman  of  Fifty,"  and  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  on 
the  profession  of  insurance.  The  second  of  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  studies  of  the  young  Napoleon,  and  a  chapter  of 
Herbert  G.  Wells'  on  *' Mankind  in  the  Making,"  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  schooling,  are  other  features  of 
this  number.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  James  B.  Dill,  by  William  J.  Boies. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

MR.  EARL  MAYO'S  article  on  "The  Tbbacoo 
War,"  in  the  March  t^rank  Leslie's,  is  quoted 
from  in  another  department.  The  number  opens  with 
an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  government 
scientific  expeditions  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Albatross  by 
W.  E.  Meehan.  A  dramatic  incident  was  the  deep-sea 
soundings  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Guam,  where 
the  tough  wire  rope  went  down  28,878  feet  before  touch- 
ing bottom.  This  is  just  about  the  height  of  Moimt 
Everett,— about  five  and  a  half  miles.  Mr.  Meehan  tells 
of  extraordinary  finds  of  manganese  on  the  red-clay 
bottom  of  the  Pacific.  This  valuable  mineral  occurs  in 
a  pure  state,  in  the  form  of  nodu^ds  and  disks,  some  of 
them  as  large  as  cannon  balls. 

Mr.  Frederick  Street  gives  a  description  of  the  "  Dis- 
mal Swamp,"  the  vast  waste  of  spongy,  thickly  over- 
grown black  soil  that  begins  within  twenty  miles  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  extends  tweaty-five  miles  into  North 
Carolina.  This  interesting  wilderness  was  the  favorite 
refuge  of  runaway  slaves  during  and  before  the  war, 
and  it  is  still  the  best  chance  for  escaped  criminals.  Its 
eight  himdred  square  miles  of  area  is  as  inaccessible 
and  little  known  as  in  the  days  of  Washington,  who 
laid  out  a  route  through  it.  In  the  center  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  Lake  Drummond,  three  miles  long  and  two 
miles  wide.  The  waterways  fiowing  from  this  pond 
offer  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  heart  of  the  swamp. 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  reclaim  a  large  portion 
of  this  waste  area.  

LIPPINCOT^S. 

EBEN  E.  REXFORD  contributes  to  LipjpincoWs 
for  March,  which  \b  largely  a  fiction  number,  a 
brief,  practical  article  on  "Rural  and  Village  Improve- 
ment Societies,'*  his  object  being  to  show  some  of  the 
benefits  brought  about  by  local-improvement  societies 
and  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  realized.    '*  Indi- 


vidual effort^"  he  says,  '*  is  the  great  factor  of  success  in 
an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  Improvement,  like  char- 
ity, should  begin  at  home  before  it  undertakes  the 
broader  work  of  the  community."  He  advocates  the 
planting  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  village 
lots,  gives  the  preference  to  hardy  plants  for  decorating 
the  home  grounds,  and  lays  especial  stress  on  the  lawn. 
In  her  paper  on  *^  Intellectual  Communism,"  Sara 
Yorke  Stevenson  dilates  on  the  tax  levied  upon  public 
men,  and  men  and  women  in  general  who  have  achieved 
distinction  of  some  kind,  in  the  shape  of  requests  to  give 
opinions  or  advice,  or  to  deliver  addresses  on  the  most 
heterogeneous  subjects.  She  denounces  the  prevalent 
practice  of  indiscriminate  public  speaking,  not  only  as 
a  wasteful  drain  upon  the  intellectual  energy  of  the 
speaker,  but  as  tending  to  induce  superficiality  both  in 
the  speaker  and  the  listeners. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  most  noteworthy  article  in  Everybody's 
Magcuslne  for  March  is  Chalmers  Roberts*  paper 
on  "Joseph  Chamberlain :  A  Study  of  the  Man  and  His 
Place  in  English  Politics."  A  career  like  Chamberlain's 
could  be  possible  only  in  England,  "  where  it  seems  the 
accepted  thing  that  a  man's  age  shall  thoroughly  con- 
tradict his  youth.  He  was  first  of  all  a  pronounced 
Little  Englander,  opposed  to  all  manner  of  expansion. 
In  the  late  seventies,  he  bitterly  opposed  the  Zulu  war 
against  Cetewayo.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  a  con- 
federated British  South  Africa.  A  year  or  two  later,  he 
was  denouncing  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt.  In 
regard  to  the  Transvaal,  he  strongly  opposed  annexa- 
tion in  1877,  but  he  was  bound  to  accept  it  upon  enter- 
ing office  with  Gladstone,  as  the  British  foreign  policy 
is  supposed  to  be  continuous. 

When  he  accepted  the  colonial  secretaryship,  his  im- 
perialistic tendencies  were  already  well  developed.  The 
growth  of  the  feeling  for  a  united  empire  "  can  be  traced 
in  a  long  series  of  acts  of  the  colonial  secretary,  begin- 
ning further  back  than  the  great  council  of  colonial 
premiers,  which  he  originated  and  over  which  he  pre- 
sided so  successfully  during  the  Diamond  Jubilee, 
through  the  war  for  the  support  of  the  colony  in  South 
Africa,  so  wonderfully  upheld  by  the  sister  colonies, 
down  to  the  consummation  of  Australian  federa- 
tion." Mr.  Chamberlain  "does  not  shine  conspicu- 
ously as  a  diplomatist  He  has  in  the  last  few 
years  successfully  angered  almost  every  Continental 
nation,  and  is  hated  accordingly.  But  he  always  has  a 
good  word  for  the  United  States,  and  has  done  his  best 
to  see  that  good  feeling  is  maintained  between  the  two 
countries." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Stephen  French  Whitman  contributes  a  picturesque 
paper  on  the  elephant-catchers  of  India.  Elisabeth 
Bobbins  Pennell  writes  entertainingly  on  English  culi- 
nary art  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
J.  W.  Ogden  describes  the  **  River  Gamblers  of  Old 
Steamboat  Days."  Lillian  Pettengill,  a  graduate  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  has  the  first  of  four  articles, 
**  Toilers  of  the  Home,"  describing  her  experiences  as  a 
domestic  servant.  Interested  in  social  questions,  she 
undertook  to  *'  look  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  this 
particular  dog-life  from  the  dog's  end  of  the  chain." 
*^  The  Autobiography  of  a  Life  Assurance  Man  "  is  the 
personal  narrative  of  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
largest  life  assurance  companies.    Booker  T.  Washing- 
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ton  has  the  fifth  installment  of  his  autobiographical 
paper,  **  Work  with  the  Hands,"  describing  the  manual 
work  at  Tuskegee. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  March  Atlantic^  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
continues  his  discussion,  begun  last  month,  of 
'*  Academic  Freedom  in  Theory  and  in  Practice."  So 
far  from  accepting  the  view  that  higher  education  must 
be  controlled  by  the  state  in  order  to  secure  freedom  of 
teaching,  President  Hadley  holds  that  *'  the  tendency 
to  jeopardize  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  is  probably 
more  conspicuous  among  State  universities  than  among 
endowed  ones."  It  is  conceded  that  the  placing  of  the 
administration  of  the  university  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dependent board,  as  is  done  in  many  States,  is  a  far 
better  method  than  more  direct  control  by  governor  or 
legislature ;  but,  says  President  Hadley,  **  if  the  board  is 
really  independent,  you  have  put  the  possibility  of  con- 
trol as  fully  out  of  your  hands  as  if  it  were  a  private 
corporation ;  and  if  you  have  not  made  it  thus  inde- 
pendent, you  have  the  pretense  of  freedom  without  the 
reality." 

A  WORLD-LEGISLATURE. 

The  occasions  for  international  conferences  on  various 
matters  have  been  so  frequent  of  late  that  Mr.  Raymond 
L.  Bridgman  is  able  to  make  an  argument  of  no  little 
force  and  plausibility  in  favor  of  a  world-legislature. 
He  maintains  that,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  the  na- 
tions must  soon  have  a  permanent  legislative  body  as  a 
means  of  establishing  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
World-legislation  has  already  occurred  repeatedly,  al- 
though no  world-legislature  has  been  organized.  Special 
meetings  have  been  held  for  special  purposes.  The  only 
instance  of  absolute  world-legislation  thus  far  is  that  of 
the  International  Postal  Union.  The  establishment  of 
the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  may  also  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  world-legislation,  so  far  as  the  signatory  na- 
tions were  concerned.  Mr.  Bridgman^s  proposition  in- 
volves the  organization  of  a  permanent  system  for  deal- 
ing with  all  such  international  problems  as  now  require 
the  convening  of  separate  bodies  of  delegates. 

MiryiCIPAL  FRANCHISES. 

Mr.  George  C.  Sikes,  writing  on  the  question  of  fran- 
chises, emphasizes,  as  the  most  important  feature  of 
sound  municipal  policy,  the  retention  by  the  public 
authorities  of  the  right  to  terminate  the  grant  at  any 
time,  in  case  the  public  interests  render  such  action  de- 
sirable, with,  full  assurance  to  the  grantee  that  his 
property  will  be  taken  off  his  hands  at  a  fair  valuation. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Captain  Mahan  contributes  a  broadly  philosophical 
paper  on  '*  The  Writing  of  History,"  and  an  excellent 
T^surtit  of  recent  nature  books  is  given  by  Mr.  John 
Burroughs,  under  the  title,  '*Real  and  Sham  Natural 
History."  The  story  of  "Santa  Teresa"  ife  charmingly 
retold  by  Annie  Fields.  

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

**  'T^HE  Monroe  Doctrine— Its  Origin  and  Import," 
X  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  February 
North  American  by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Scruggs,  for- 
merly the  United  States  minister  to  Venezuela  and  to 
Colombia.  In  concluding  a  somewhat  elaborate  his- 
torical review  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Scruggs  asserts  that 


the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  *^  precedents 
as  old  as  our  government  itself.  They  have  been  sanc- 
tified by  unbroken  usage,  and  have  given  direction  to 
our  foreign  policy  for  more  than  a  century.  £}very  one 
of  our  Presidents,  from  the  first  to  the*  present,  who  has 
ever  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  has  specifically  reaf- 
firmed it.  Every  one  of  the  Latin- American  republics 
has,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  in  some  form  or  other, 
affirmatively  supported  it.  Not  one  of  the  European 
powers  has  ever  entered  formal  protest  against  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  have  acquiesced  in  it,  and  thus  tacitly 
assented  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  valid  part  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  this  continent ;  and  until  abandoned  by  us, 
or  until  formally  challenged  by  Europe,  or  until  modi- 
fied or  abrogated  by  public  treaty,  it  will  continue  to 
be  recognized  as  part  of  the  modem  international  code 
of  the  Christian  world." 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Concerning  **  The  Art  of  the  Dramatist,"  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  says :  **  The  drama  is  an  art  which  has  de- 
veloped slowly  and  steadily,  and  which  is  still  alive ;  its 
history  has  the  same  essential  unity,  the  sama  con- 
tinuity, that  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  more  cleanly 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  Its  principles,  like  the 
principles  of  every  other  art,  are  eternal  and  unchanging, 
whatever  strange  aspects  the  art  may  assume." 

AGAINST  THE  ARMY  CANTEEN. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  president  of  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  replies  to  Dr. 
Seaman's  argument  for  the  restoration  of  the  post  can- 
teen, from  which  we  quoted  in  our  February  number. 
Mrs.  Stevens  cites  the  opinions  of  many  army  officers  in 
support  of  her  contention  that  the  abolition  of  the  can- 
teen was  a  good  thing.  She  declares  that  temperance 
advocates  are  well  pleased  with  the  result,  thus  far,  of 
the  non-beer  exchange,  but  that  the  eighteen  months* 
trial  has  been  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. Furthermore,  substitutes  for  the  canteen  have 
not  been  established.  No  use  has  been  made  of  the 
half-million  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  a  year 
ago  for  libraries,  amusement  buildings,  etc.  These 
should  have  a  trial  before  a  decision  to  restore  the  can- 
teen is  reached. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  Brewster  Cameron,  who  represents  the  Philippine 
chambers  of  commerce,  makes  a  strong  argument  for 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  archi- 
pelago and  for  a  further  temporary  reduction  of  the 
Dingley  tariff.  The  fiilctuations  of  the  Mexican  dollar 
have  already  caused  enormous  losses  to  the  Government 
and  to  individual  business  men.  As  a  concrete  exam- 
ple of  individual  losses,  Mr.  Cameron  cites  the  case  of  a 
prominent  contractor  at  Manila  who  took  a  contract  to 
build  a  hospital  for  a  stipulated  price  in  Mexican  silver, 
to  be  paid  upon  the  completion  of  the  work.  During 
thv  time  necessarily  occupied  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  the  depreciation  of  Mexican  silver  was  so 
great  that  he  lost  $22,000,  Mexican.  Mr.  Cameron  urges 
the  prompt  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  plans  for  cur- 
rency reform  embodied  in  Secretary  Root's  report  for 
1901.  The  disasters  that  have  befallen  the  islands  in  the 
form  of  the  rinderpest  plague  and  the  famine  demand 
the  immediate  reduction  of  the  tariff,  as  proposed  in  the 
bill  that  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  a  further  measure  of  relief,  Mr.  Cameron 
calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Congress  limiting  the 
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ownership  of  land  by  corporations  to  3,500  acres,  on  the 
ground  that  this  restriction  hinders  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  islands. 

THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  estimates  Eling  Victor  Emmanuel 
III.  as  "  a  really  strong  king,  who  will  not  only  lead, 
but  control;  who  will  not  hesitate  to  command  when 
suggestions  fail,  and  who  will  see  to  it  that  his  com- 
mands are  obeyed."  The  powers  intrusted  to  an  Italian 
king,  according  to  Mr.  Brooks,  are  equivalent  to  those 
of  an  American  President  and  an  English  premier  com- 
bined ;  they  are  held  for  life,  and  no  Italian  Parliament 
would  ever  oppose  the  will  of  a  popular  ruler. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  deeply  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Phillips 
Brooks  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  alleged  lawlessness  of  the  New  York  po- 
lice in  breaking  into  private  houses  is  continued  by 
Justice  W.  J.  Gaynor  and  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Howard  S.  Gans.  In  our  department  of  ^^  Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month,''  we  have  quoted  at  some  length 
from  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan's  article  on  "  The  Political 
Opportunity  of  the  South,"  and  from  Mr.  Charles  John- 
ston's interesting  account  of  *■  Macedonia's  Struggle 
for  Liberty."  

HISTORICAL  QUARTERLIES. 

TWO  of  the  articles  in  the  American  Historical 
Review  for  January — the  current  issue — are  con- 
cerned with  the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  there  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  literature 
of  the  Lutheran  movement  in  Germany  by  Prof.  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  while  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster  writes 
on  "Oeneva  Before  Calvin  (1387-1536) :  The  Antecedents 
of  a  Puritan  State." 

Of  the  papers  bearing  directly  on  phases  of  American 
history,  Mr.  L.  D.  Scisco  contributes  a  study  of  **  The 
Plantation  Type  of  Colony  "  and  Mr.  (Jeorge  H.  Alden 
gives  an  instructive  and  highly  interesting  account  of 
"  The  State  of  Franklin,"  that  frontier  government  of 
our  Revolutionary  era  which  was  maintained  for  three 
yeitrs  in  defiance  of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  States 
of  the  federation. 

In  the  department  of  "Documents"  are  presented 
letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  Gov.  William  Bradford 
and  his  assistant,  Isaac  AUerton,  dated  1623,  and  of 
Samuel  Cooper  to  Thomas  Pownall  (1769-77). 

A  NEW  JOURNAL  FROM  IOWA. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  (Iowa  City)  has 
brought  out  the  first  number  of  the  Iowa  Journnl  of 
Higtory  and  PoliticSy  to  be  issued  quarterly,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Four  contributed  articles  appear  in 
this  first  issue— "  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  Iowa,"  by 
Prof.  L.  G.  Weld  ;  "The  Political  Value  of  State  Con- 
stitutional History,"  by  Prof.  Francis  Newton  Thorpe  ; 
"  Historic©- Anthropological  Possibilities  in  Iowa,"  by 
the  Rev.  D.  J.  H.  Ward ;  and  "  A  General  Survey  of 
the  Literature  of  Iowa  History,"  by  Johnson  Brigham. 
There  are  also  book  reviews  and  a  department  of 
**  Notes  and  Comment."  The  magazine  is  clearly  print- 
ed, on  good  paper,  and  presents  a  dignified  appearance. 
Such  publications  indicate  a  widespread  interest  in 
history  on  the  part  of  our  State  societies. 


JOURNALS  OF  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  AND 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

THE  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (January ; 
bimonthly)  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  by 
Samuel  MacClintock  entitled  "Around  the  Island  of 
Cebu  on  Horseback."  This  writer,  who  is  the  principal 
of  the  Cebti  Normal  School,  is  impressed  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  natives,  old  and  young,  to  learn  the  English 
language  and  familiarize  themselves  with  American  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roewade  describes  some  of  the  advanced 
methods  adopted  by  European  countries  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  and  quasi-public  institutions  as  relate 
to  transportation  and  commerce,— notably  the  railroads, 
harbors,  and  markets. 

An  experiment  in  social  fraternity  successfully  con- 
ducted in  San  Francisco  by  Miss  Octavine  Briggs,  a 
visiting  nurse,  is  described  by  Katherine  A.  Chandler. 
Miss  Briggs  rented  a  house  in  a  crowded  street,  where 
her  work  was  centered,  and  in  that  house  she  proceeded 
to  establish  an  artistic  and  dainty  home,  where  the  de- 
mands of  refinement  and  culture  were  fully  met,  and 
where  representatives  of  all  the  social  classes  were  in- 
vited to  meet  on  a  common  plane  and  discuss  topics  of 
human  interest.  Miss  Briggs'  enterprise  is  in  no  way 
a  rival  of  "settlement"  work,  but  offers  the  more  in- 
timate home  infiuence  in  the  neighborhood. 

Prof.  Albion  W.  Small  returns  to  the  vexed  question. 
What  is  a  "sociologist?"  Not  every  man,  says  Pro; 
fessor  Small,  who  deals  with  facts  of  society  is  a  sociolo- 
gist, any  more  than  every  tinker  and  blacksmith  is  a 
physicist,  or  every  cook  and  soap-maker  a  chemist,  or 
every  gardener  and  stock-breeder  a  biologist.  A  soci- 
ologist., on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  who  is  studying  the 
facts  of  society  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher.  The  worst 
enemy  of  the  sociologists,  in  Professor  Small's  opinion, 
is  "defect  of  scientific  patience."  "Itch  to  be  talked 
about,  without  having  made  any  real  contribution  to 
knowledge,  is  the  stigma  of  the  pseudo-scientist." 

Writing  on  "The  Social  Effects  of  the  Eight-Hour 
Day,"  Prof.  Frank  L.  McVey  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"The  eight-hour  day  will  promote  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  among  the  working  people  of  the  world. 
The  economic  value  of  this  change  is  yet  to  be  ap- 
preciated, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  pro- 
ductive power  when  applied  to  industry.  Under  its 
infiuence,  the  old  rate  of  daily  production  will  be  main- 
tained, with  little  or  no  effect  in  the  long  run  upon 
wages,  profits,  the  unemployed,  and  foreign  commerce.'' 

"ANNAL8"  OP  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

In  the  Annuls  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  (bimonthly  ;  January)  there  is  an  in- 
teresting account  by  Mr.  John  W.  Converse  of  the  labor 
sy.stem  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Interesting 
features  of  the  Baldwin  works  are  the  unit  system  of 
production,  the  piecework-payment  system,  and  the  ap- 
prenticeship system. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  writes  on  "  The  Premium 
System  of  Wage  Payment,"  described  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Review  op  Reviews  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt, 

Analyzing  "The  Effect  of  Unionism  Upon  the  Mine 
Worker,"  Mr.  Frank  Julian  Warne  concludes  that 
such  an  organization  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  the  only  force  that  can  give  the  mine  work- 
ers a  standard  of  living  conformable  to  American  con- 
ditions. 
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Mr.  Edward  S.  Meade  sets  forth  the  investment  as- 
pect of  the  anthracite  controversy.  He  declares  that 
if  the.  miners  obtain  even  half  of  their  original  de- 
mands, two  of  the  five  coal  corporations  concerned  are 
in  danger  of  severe  losses,  and  the  dividends  of  the 
other  three,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  may  have 
to  be  reduced.  The  controversy,  in  short,  is  not  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  the  miner,  but  between  the 
miners  and  the  investors. 

Other  interesting  topics  covered  in  this  number  are 
"Labor  Unions  as  They  Appear  to  an  Employer,"  by 
W.  H.  Pfahler;  "The  Evolution  of  Negro  Labor,"  by 
Carl  Kelsey ;  and  "  The  Labor  Situation  in  Mexico," 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl.         

GUNTON»S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  February  number  of  QuntorVs  there  is  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "Symptomatic  Parties"  by 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Wilbur.  Reviewing  the  returns  of  the 
Socialist  vote  at  the  last  elections,  this  writer  takes  the 
ground  that  while  Populism  and  Greenbackism  in  our 
political  history  were  symptoms  of  adversity,  socialism 
is  a  symptom  of  prosperity  not  satisfactorily  diffused. 
"  The  exigencies  of  the  coal  strike,  and  certain  matters 
connected  therewith,  have  wonderfully  though  differ- 
ently impressed  all  classes  of  society,  and  have  intensi- 
fied the  prejudices  of  the  superficial  and  the  poorly 
informed  to  a  marked  degree.  Baer's  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  the  holders  of  capital  to  possess  the 
earth  without  a  doubt  helped  to  increase  the  followers 
of  the  symptomatic  party  of  1902.  The  lesson  which 
the  believers  in  the  evolution  of  society  rather  than  its 
revolution  must  learn  is  plain.  It  is  the  lesson  of  jus- 
tice and  enlarged  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  men, 
no  matter  what  may  be  their  part  in  the  world^s  work." 

UNCLE  SAM'S  STBONO-BOX. 

In  Mr.  Julius  Moritzen's  article  on  the  new  mint  at 
Philadelphia  the  safeguards  of  the  great  money  vaults 
are  described.  In  the  old  mint,  occasional  visitors  were 
granted  admission  to  these  vaults,  but  now  not  even  the 
mint  officials,  except  those  directly  connected  with  this 
department,  are  permitted  to  enter.  The  vaults  are  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  "  Each  is  protected  by  a  set  of  three  doors.  Of 
these,  the  outer  door  is  of  a  ball-bearing  construction  in 
use  nowhere  else.  The  four  combination  locks,  and  the 
immensely  thick  armor  plate  of  which  the  doors  are 
made,  are  proof  against  whatever  attack.  The  vaults, 
in  fact,  are  invulnerable. 

"  Further  safety  in  the  mint  is  guaranteed  through 
the  complete  electric-clock  system.  There  are  thirty  of 
these  time-pieces  scattered  throughout  the  building, 
besides  forty  others  connecting  with  a  master-clock. 
Fifty-one  telephones,  an  ink-writing  telegraph  register, 
which  indicates  an  alarm  from  any  or  all  of  the  thirty-five 
alarm  boxes,  and  the  wonderful  switchboard  on  which 
are  mounted  the  fuse  block,  fire-alarm  recorder,  Amer- 
ican District  and  Western  Union  call-boxes,  the  police 
telegraph  and  city  fire-alarm  box&s  are  features  of 
protection  and  convenience  no  other  mint  can  boast." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  most  fascinating  paper  in  the  Contemporary 
for  February  is  Ashton  Hillaire*s  "Vision  of  a 
Great  Fight  Between  the  English  and  the  Danes,"  in  old 
times,  in  Berkshire.    It  is  supposed  to  represent  what 


he  saw  when  he  fell  asleep  in  church,  one  Sunday,  in 
the  country.  It  is  written  with  extraordinary  verve  and 
vividness,  as  if  he  had  really  seen  the  whole  battle  in  a 
clairvoyant  trance.  This,  indeed,  he  declares  he  did, 
although  this  may,  of  course,  be  merely  a  pretense ;  but, 
speaking  of  the  fight,  he  says  :  "One  thingls  sure.  I 
was  there.  Some  inherited  molecule  of  gray  cerebral 
matter  responded  to  some  local  stimulus  and  repeated 
its  thousand-years-old  experience." 

THE  NATIVE  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  MacuUah  writes  very  wisely  concern- 
ing the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  black,  and  still 
more  with  the  half-breed,  population  of  South  Africa. 
He  says :  "  To  be  thoroughly  taught  the  lesson  that  the 
first  duty  of  man  in  the  world  is  to  work,  is  the  chief 
instruction  necessary  for  the  natives."  But  he  is  not 
contented  with  this, — his  idea  is  to  transport  gradually 
all  the  colored  population  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
where  he  would  found  "a  great  native  state  regulated 
by  British  officials  after  the  manner  of  India ; "  by  this 
arrangement,  "those  piarts  of  South  Africa  which  are 
now  dwelt  in  permanently  by  the  white  man  cannot  be 
given  back  to  the  black  man  ;  but  the  latter  should  at 
least  be  encouraged  to  withdraw  into  those  parts 
farther  north  which  are  still  his  own  under  the  asgis  of 
the  British  power." 

THE  VALUE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  DEGREE. 

Sir  William  Ramsey  says : 

"  In  this  country,  the  manufacturer  looks  askance  on 
the  applicant  for  a  post  who  possesses  a  degree.  He  has 
found  by  experience  that  the  training  which  the  young 
man  has  received  is  of  little  value  in  implanting  in  him 
the  qualities  required  for  success  in  the  world." 

There  must,  therefore,  he  argues,  be  something  wrong 
in  the  training.  He  pleads  "  for  a  conservative  reaction, 
— a  reaction  which  shall  carry  us  back  to  the  golden 
age,  when  master  and  pupil  worked  together  for  the 
acquisition  and  production  of  knowledge.  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  this  is  the  aim  of  America  and  our  Conti- 
nental neighbors ;  that  our  present  examination  system 
is  incompatible  with  siich  an  aim ;  that  it  offers  to  a 
student  a  wrong  goal ;  that  it  strains  him  at  a  critical 
I)eriod  of  his  life,  exciting  him  to  a  succession  of  fitful 
spurts,  instead  of  to  a  calm,  steady  progression." 

HOPE  FOR  THE  JEWS  IN  ROU MANIA. 

Mr.  Bernard  Lazare,  after  describing  the  various  leg- 
islative methods  by  which  the  Jews  are  being  driven 
out  of  Roumania,  predicts  that  the  remedy  will  be 
brought  about  by  economic  causes. 

"The  class  of  Roumanians  who  could  be  substituted 
for  the  Jews  does  not  exist,  either  as  traders  or  work- 
men. If  Jewish  emigration  proceeds  any  faster,  it  will 
create  gaps  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill.  The 
Roumanian  peasant  will  have  no  more  grocers,  wfaeel- 
wrightA,  tile-makers,  masons,  etc.  The  landowner  will 
see  the  income  from  his  property  go  down, — it  has  al- 
ready diminished  23  per  cent,  in  certain  villages;  a 
mass  of  small  Roumanian  traders  who  depend  entirely 
on  the  Jew  will  in  their  turn  be  ruined  ;  the  Wallachian 
boyars  will  feel  the  injury  with  the  departure  of  the 
last  Jewish  middlemen  ;  the  excise  revenues  will  fur- 
ther decrease,  and  the  state  will  be  obliged  to  reduce 
more  and  more  the  number  of  official  appointments ; 
indeed,  it  is  already  being  done.  Roumania  will  be 
like  the  cities  and  nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,— after 
having  driven  out  the  Jews,  she  will  send  for  them 
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back  agam,  and  by  all  sorts  of  oonoessions  she  will  en- 
deavor to  retain  in  her  land  the  remnant  which  will 
have  remained  of  the  Jewish  settlement." 

RAILWAYS  IK  CHINA. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Bonlger  writes  in  very  good  spirits  concern- 
ing the  prospects  of  British  railway  enterprise  in  China. 

**  British  railway  enterprise  in  China,  after  a  long  halt, 
is,  therefore,  about  to  make  a  practical  start  under 
favorable  financial  conditions.  With  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  railway,  a  new  departure  will  be  made.  We 
shall  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  solid  token  of  the  magni- 
tude of  British  interests  in  China.  It  will  be  something 
definite  for  the  government  to  protect  in  that  Yangtse 
Valley  over  which  it  has  watched  so  long.  It  is  certain 
to  prove  a  most  successful  line  in  its  commercial  aspect. 
If  any  Chinese  railway  is  to  earn  brilliant  dividends,  it 
will  certainly  be  that  traversing  the  thickly  populated 
province  of  Kiangsu." 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  AIR. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  explains  a  theory  which  he  has 
formed  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  air  currents. 

"The  atmosphere  has  been  well  compared  to  a  vast 
engine  of  which  the  furnace  is  maintained  by  the  sun's 
rays  which  traverse  it,  the  boiler  being  the  moist  eiCrth 
or  the  cloud-masses  on  which  the  heat  of  those  rays  is 
spent,  while  the  condensing  apparatus  is  supplied  by  the 
action  of  the  earth's  radiation  into  space.'' 

His  theory  is  that  the  heated  air  always  ascends  in 
eddies  and  bubbles.  He  gives  many  interesting  details 
in  support  of  this  theory.    He  says : 

"  A  veritable  dust  ocean  lies  over  towns,  often  of  great 
depth,  yet  always  having  a  definite  limit  above  which 
it  is  possible  to  climb  and  there  to  find  one's  self  in  a 
pure  sky  of  extraordinary  transparency  and  deepest 
blue." 

In  this  lofty  region,  the  rays  of  the  sun  seem  to  have 
no  power ;  in  very  hot  summer  weather,  the  thermometer 
registered  29  degrees  below  ssero  when  the  balloon  had 
ascended  to  the  height  of  27,000  feet. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Foreman  pays  a  parting  tribute  to  Sefior  Sagasta. 
Dr.  Dillon  writes  on  Macedonia,  Venezuela,  and  the 
Dardanelles.  A  writer  named  **  Togatus  "  pleads  for  a 
more  intelligible  method  of  presenting  the  army  esti- 
mates to  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  ForVaighUy  for  February  opens  with  an  anony- 
mous paper  on  "  Ix)rd  Kitchener  and  the  Indian 
Army,"  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  is  taken  to  task  for 
underestimating  the  importance  of  the  Indian  com- 
mand, which  the  writer  maintains  will  require  all 
Lord  Kitchener's  administrative  and  organizing  pow- 
ers. After  this  follows  an  analysis  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Indian  army  which  require  revision, 
the  writer's  conclusion  being  that,  though  progress  in 
many  directions  has  lately  been  made,  the  organization 
is  still  much  behind  the  times  in  a  military  sense.  He 
insists  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Indian  army  is  not 
to  maintain  internal  order,  but  to  repel  the  inevitable 
Russian  invasion. 

ENGLAND'S  FOOD-SUPPLY  IN  WAR. 

Admiral  Fremantle  contributes  a  few  pages  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  restates  the  problem  without  add- 


ing anything  new  to  it.  He  sajrs  that  no  remedy  will  be 
effective  which  does  not  provide  for  more  of  the  food 
being  grown  at  home.  If  England  grew  as  much  wheat 
as  in  1854,  she  would  be  enabled  to  give  half  rations 
without  importing  any  food  from  abroad.  As  for  the 
navy,  she  would  need  860  cruisers  of  all  classes,  whereas 
she  has  now  only  190.  Admiral  Fremantle  thinks  that 
if  the  reserves  were  properly  developed  there  would  be 
enough  men  to  man  all  these  ships. 

"It  is  enough  to  remark  that  even  a  second  or  third 
class  cruiser  cannot  be  built  under  two  years,  while  a 
fair  seaman  gunner  can  be  trained  in  six  months  or  less 
to  shoot  straight ;  and  surely,  with  our  122,000  active- 
service  naval  ratings,  we  should  be  able  to  afford  a 
nucleus  of  experienced  long-service  men-of-war's  men." 

THE  BLUEJACKET-MECHANIC. 

"  Excubitor,"  in  a  paper  entitled  "Admiral-Engineei 
and  Bluejacket-Mechanic,"  says : 

**  The  manning  of  British  men-of-war  is  an  anachron- 
ism. It  is  an  absurdity  that  over  one-fifth  of  the  crew 
of  the  Hoffue  and  her  sisters  should  have  no  special 
qualification  for  taking  their  parts  in  an  action.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  old  system  of  training  and 
manning  must  be  revised  and  radically  amended  so  as 
to  suit  better  the  ships  of  war  of  to-day,  which  are 
highly  complex  workshops  for  killing  an  enemy,  and 
should  be  provided,  not  with  old-fashioned  seamen, 
with  their  lore  of  a  bygone  art,  but  with  bluejacket- 
mechanics,— men  who  are  really  handy  men,  able  to 
turn  their  hand  to  anything  in  day  of  battle,  use  the 
bit,  handle  a  chisel,  or  work  with  dexterity  with  a  ham- 
mer. In  short,  every  ofiicer  and  man  in  his  majesty's 
fieet  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements on  which  the  fighting  efilciency  of  each 
ship  depends.  Many  of  the  mechanical  ratings  in  the 
fleet  are  taught  how  to  use  the  cutlass  and  rifle ;  why, 
then,  should  not  the  seamen  of  the  navy  be  given  a 
limited  mechanical  training,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
become  in  reality  *  handy  men '  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  battle,  when  much  of  the  incidental  work,  which  in 
peace  is  done  by  the  specialist,  will  have  to  be  ]}erf  ormed 
by  others,  either  in  consequence  of  casualties  among 
the  specialist  or  because  their  hands  will  be  too  full  to 
enable  them  to  respond  to  all  the  calls  upon  them  ?" 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford  writes  appreciatively  of  the  Qer- 
man  merchant  marine.  Father  Maher  deals  with  Mr. 
Mallock's  attack  upon  him,  maintaining  that  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  has  misstated  his  arguments.  There  are  four 
pages  by  Maet^^rlinck  entitled  '^  Field  Flowers,"  a  mir- 
acle play  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther,  and  several 
literary  papers.  

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  for  January  publishes  no 
fewer  than  three  signed  articles,  one  of  which  is 
illustrated.  The  signed  articles  are,  however,  not  the 
most  important  or  interesting. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  ANIMALS. 

The  illustiated  paper  is  Mr.  F.  Ameghino's  essay  on 
''  South  American  Animals  and  Their  Origin."  In  this 
paper  he  gives  an  account  both  of  living  animals  and 
of  those  that  have  long  since  been  dead.  His  pictures 
show  extinct  monsters,  giant  sloths,  and  other  mam- 
malK  which,  happily  for  mankind,  are  only  to  be  found 
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in  a  foHSil  state.  There  is  a  picture  of  a  giant  bird 
which  had  a  skull  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  that  of  a 
horse.  Mr.  Ameghino  thinks  that  South  America  was 
at  one  time  connected  by  isthmuses, — or  land  bridges, 
as  he  calls  them, — with  Australasia  on  one  side  and 
Africa  on  the  other.  He  inclines  to  believe  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  South  American  hoofed  mammals 
must  be  sought  in  Africa. 

EMILE  ZOLA. 

Twenty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Emile  Zola.  The  reviewer  is  not 
by  any  means  a  mere  eulogist  of  an  author  who,  he  com- 
plains, represented  man  exclusively  as  a  huddled  unit 
of  a  herd  of  beasts ;  nevertheless,  he  admits  the  intense 
moral  purpose  of  his  writings,  and  he  admits  that  he 
has  an  assured  title  to  fame  and  immortality  for  his  im- 
mense imaginative  power.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the 
poet  is  constantly  discovering  himself ;  the  prodigious 
power  of  his  imagination  is  unlimited,~it  is  unparalleled 
in  its  continuity  and  its  steadfastness.  **  We  feel  con- 
fident that  his  work  will  survive  for  its  splendid  poetical 
imagery  and  vision,  and  that  his  name  will  be  remem- 
bered as  that  of  one  who  on  a  great  occasion,  at  the  cost 
of  all  he  held  dear,  chivalrously  raised  his  voice  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed,  and  recalled  his  country  to  a  sense  of 
justice." 

A  CONSPECTUS  OF  SCIENCE.* 

Sir  Michael  Foster  writes  an  article  under  this  head 
which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  ''  Interna- 
tional Catalogn^e  of  Scientific  Literature."  This  cata- 
logue consists  of  seventeen  closely  packed  volumes, 
which  are  devoted  to  an  index  of  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  a  single  year.  The  entries  are  exclusively  con- 
fined to  papers  containing  the  results  of  original  inves-. 
tigation.  The  catalogue  takes  no  notice  of  any  book  or 
paper  which  is  not  in  some  way  a  record  of  an  original 
scientific  discovery,  observation,  method,  or  idea.  Speak- 
ing of  the  catalogue,  Sir  Michael  Foster  says  :  **  As  the 
flrEt  fruits  of  a  combined  international  effort  to  provide 
a  ready  practical  analysis  of  the  current  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  whole  world,  such  as  can  be  used  by  any  man 
of  science,  wherever  he  dwells  and  whatever  be  the  lan- 
guage he  speaks,  the  volumes  possess  an  interest  which 
reaches  beyond  science  and  men  of  science,  and  deserve 
consideration  from  Aiore  points  of  view  than  one." 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM  IN  INDIA. 

The  writer  of  this  article  describes  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  university  commission  which  reported  last 
year.  The  writer  advocates  the  replacing  of  the  univer- 
sities under  European  control,  and  the  disuse  of  their 
entrance  examination  as  a  test  for  the  government  ser- 
vice. The  central  part  of  the  proposed  reforms  is  that 
the  English  teachers,  or  their  representatives,  .should 
have  due  control  over  their  own  work. 

^'  Inadequate  pay,  insufficient  arrangement-s  for  pen- 
sions, the  inferiority,  in  the  public  estimation,  of  the 
*uncovenanted'  services  to  the  civil  service  and  the 
army, — these  and  other  disadvantages  mark  the  grudg- 
ing recognition  which  the  English  mind,  especially  the 
official  English  mind,  is  apt  to  pay  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. ...  It  is  time  that  we  gave  of  our  best  educa- 
tors, still  young  and  keen  and  sympathetic,  to  train  her 
youth  in  wisdom  and  strength  of  character.  Side  by 
side  with  the  Indian  staff  corps  and  the  Indian  civil 
service,  we  need  to  estfiblish  an  Indian  educational  ser- 
vice, equally  honored,  as  its  work  is  equally  honorai)le  ; 


for  the  teacher,  no  less  than  the  soldier  or  the  oouncilor, 
has  his  share  in  the  high  responsibilities  of  empire." 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

Even  the  Qaarterly  Review  feels  constrained  to  take 
up  its  parable  against  the  scandalous  way  in  which  the 
City  Corporation  has  neglected  the  welfare  of  the  port 
of  London.  The  writer  strongly  advocates  the  forma- 
tion of  a  unified  authority,  or  trust,  which  should  be 
subsidiised  by  the  County  Council  'and  the  City  Corpo- 
ration. Of  the  112  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
municipality  has  complete  control  in  22  and  more  or  less 
control  in  66.  The  reviewer  believes  that  the  port  au- 
thority will  apply,  before  long,  for  a  provisional  order 
exempting  all  ships  within  the  port  from  compulsory 
pilotage.  He  also  expects  that  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  lighthouses  will  be  kept  up  by  the  state,  as 
is  the  case  on  all  other  civilized  coasts.  The  abolition 
of  lighthouse  dues  and  compulsory  pilotage  will  recon- 
cile ship-owners  to  the  increased  port  charges  which 
they  will  have  to  pay  in  the  future. 

THE  FALLIBILITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  "New  Testament 
Criticism"  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  following 
statement  of  the  results  following  the  establishment  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  on  earth  : 

"  The  statements  of  fact  which  the  Bible  contains  are 
not,  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  stand  in  the  Bible, 
stamped  with  the  divine  guarantee  of  truth.  The  bibli- 
cal history  may  still  compare,  and  we  believe  that  it 
does  compare,  very  favorably  indeed,  as  history,  with 
the  annals  of  antiquity  generally.  But  on  grounds 
wholly  prior  to  any  critical  question  whatever,  it  has 
become  impossible  to  claim  that  the  Bible,  in  whatever 
sense  divinely  inspired,  was  produced  under  conditious 
which  elevate  it  in  all  respects  above  the  limitations  to 
which  everything  written  by  man  is  subject ;  impossible 
to  rule  out  of  court  any  conclusion  of  criticism  on  the 
sole  ground  of  its  collision  with  categorical  words  of 
Holy  Scripture." 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  net  results 
of  textual  and  higher  criticism  in  dealing  with  the  New 
Testament. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  are  very  considerable  and  of  widely 
varied  literary  interest.  The  articles  on  '*  The  Queen  of 
the  *  Biue-stockings ' "  and  *'  Diarists  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury "  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  gossip  concern- 
ing the  world  of  letters  and  politics  in  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Julia  Ady  writes  enthusiasticallv 
about  "  The  Early  Art  of  the  Netherlands."  "The  old 
Flemish  masters,"  she  says,  "foremost  among  painters 
recognized  the  greatness  and  wonder  of  man  and 
nature  ;  they  were  whole-hearted  artists,  and  they  at'- 
tained  a  degree  of  finish  and  brilliancy  which  has  never 
been  surpassed."  The  review  of  Mr.  Sydney  Lee's  "  Life 
of  Queen  Victoria"  is  disappointing ;  the  Quarterly  has 
accustomed  us  to  better  articles  than  this  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  Queen.  The  article  on  "  Recent  Sport 
and  Travel"  covers  a  wide  field.  The  paper  on  the 
"  Game  of  Speculation  "  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  the  political 
article  entitled  "Foreign  Politics  and  Common 
Sense  "  passes  in  review  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  excite  ill-feeling  against  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  concludes  with  the  following  observation : 
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^^In  the  nearer  EaAt,  the  middle  East,  and  the  farther 
ESast,  existing  conditions  give  rise  to  very  troublesome 
problems,  and  troublesome  problems  are  not  confined 
to  Asia.  Mr.  Balfour  hopes  and  believes  that  the  states- 
manship of  Europe  will  be  found  equal  to  their  satisfac- 
tory solution.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  efforts  of  states- 
men if  the  public  of  the  rival  countries  can  manage  to 
retain  a  sense  of  proportion  in  discussing  foreign  politics. 
The  real  questions  of  the  future  are  of  the  deepest  impor- 
tance ;  why,  then,  should  every  trumpery  vexatious  inci- 
dent that  may  make  discord  between  nations  be  employed 
to  exasperate  against  each  other  those  whose  friendly  dis- 
positions are  essential  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  ^ " 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICIKE  SINCE  1808. 

This  paper  is  a  painstaking,  not  particularly  brilliant, 
.survey  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  heal- 
ing art  within  the  last  hundred  years.  AnestketlcH, 
antiseptics,  antitoxin,  are  the  three  great  divisions  un- 
der which  these  improvements  are  marshaled,  and  to 
these  must  be  added  the  X  ray,  the  light  treatment  for 
lupus,  and  the  discovery  of  the  part  which  the  mos- 
quito plays  in  malarial  fever. 

HENRY  JAMES  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

Henry  James,  who  was  bom  in  1848  and  published 
his  first  tale  in  1866,  has  been  describing  hisimpressiohs 
for  thirty-six  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  writ- 
ten thirty-four  books.  The  reviewer  praises  him  very 
highly,  but,  he  says  : 

'^He  knows  so  intimately  the  human  heart,  he  has 
unraveled  such  a  complexity  of  human  motive,  yet  he 
has  only  once  painted  in  woman  an  overmastering  pas- 
sion, and  his  analyses  of  motive  have  taught  us  chiefly 
how  much  we  do  not  know.  He  has  shirked  no  seg- 
ment of  the  social  circle,  he  has  painted  the  magnifi- 
cence and  the  pathetic  meagerness  of  existence,  yet  he 
has  scarcely  drawn  across  one  of  his  pages  the  sense  of 
its  struggle, — that  endless  groan  of  labor  which  is  the 
ground  bass  of  life." 

But,  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  the  reviewer 
concludes  by  saying : 

^*If  he  has  dropped  a  line  but  rarely  into  the  deep 
waters  of  life,  his  soundings  have  so  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  shallows  that  no  student  of  existence 
can  afford  to  ignore  his  charts." 

SMILE  ZOLA. 

The  article  on  Zola  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  analysis 
and  criticism  of  his  three  books  on  his  three  cities — 
Lourdes,  Rome,  and  Paris.  The  art  of  Zola  was  that  of 
a  scene-painter,  strong  and  vivid,  his  reproductions  of 
places  were  lifelike,  and  his  '•'•  Rome  "  is  the  very  best 
guide-book  that  has  ever  been  written  even  for  Rome. 
His  instinct  for  the  nauseous  bordered  on  genius,  and 
it  was  equaled  by  his  skill  in  presenting  it.  An  im- 
mense pity  for  mankind  filled  him  ;  the  beauty  and  the 


joy  of  the  world  escaped  him  ;  he  saw  only  its  reverse 
side, — its  cruelty,  its  wretchedness,  and  its  pain.  His 
talent  was  that  of  a  supremely  clever  journalist,— he 
never  could  get  away  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average 
man.  In  his  trilogy  of  three  cities  he  embodied  his 
philosophy  and  set  forth  his  criticism  of  life.  He  saw 
things  for  the  most  part  on  the  surface,  and  the  im- 
pression left  is  one  of  sui>erficiality  and  limitation. 
Nevertheless,  the  reviewer  is  constrained  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute of  praise  to  Zola,  whose  immortal  honor  it  is  that 
in  the  Dreyfus  case,  in  the  eternal  battle  between  light 
and  darkness,  he  struck  unhesitatingly  and  without 
flinching  the  side  of  light. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

t 

An  article  entitled  "  The  Past  and  Future  of  Factory 
Ijegislation  "  leads  up  to  the  following  conclusion  : 

^'Weall  see  now  that  the  bodily  and  mental  health 
and  vigor  of  the  industrial  classes  form  an  asset  ol 
priceless  value  in  the  fierce  and  ever-intensifying  eco- 
nomic struggle  between  Britain  and  her  eager  and  pow- 
erful rivals.  We  know,  or  may  obtain  the  knowledge, 
how  to  preserve  and  develop  that  asset,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  industrial  conditions.  If  as  a  nation  we  do 
not  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  thus  ready  to  our 
hands, — if  we  do  not  give  our  best  help  toward  the  ex- 
tension and  realization  of  the  best  intentions  of  our 
Parliament  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  people, — ^we  shall  certainly 
not  deserve  to  escape  from  the  consequences  which  such 
apathy  and  self-indulgence  must  inevitably  entail." 

MODERN  MOTOR  CARS. 

The  reviewer  says  that  steam  is  the  best  for  heavy 
work  in  a  hilly  district,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  the 
steam  motor  has  the  greatest  possibility  of  accident.  An 
electric  motor  is  the  best  for  town  work,  but  it  is  re- 
stricted  to  a  range  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  petrol 
car  is  least  liable  to  accident,  its  range  is  two  hundred 
miles,  and  its  great  defects  are  noise,  smell,  and  vibra- 
tion. The  reviewer  pleads  for  greater  elasticity  by  per- 
mitting higher  speeds  on  country  roads,  and  urges  that 
a  departmental  committee  or  a  royal  commission  should 
be  appointed  to  provide  a  basis  for  legislation  and  to  ad- 
vise as  to  the  best  method  of  reforming  the  existing 
system  of  highway  administration. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  article  on  ^'Panslavism  in  the  Near  East"  is 
chiefiy  interesting  for  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 
operations  of  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society  and  the 
opposition  offered  to  Russian  propaganda  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  Jews,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  English,  and 
Americans.  The  first  article  is  devoted  to  the  account 
of  the  blockade  of  Brest  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  article  on  "  Double  Stars  "  will  be  chiefiy 
Interesting  to  astronomers. 
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LA  REVUE. 
A  REVXTE  "  for  January  keeps  up  its  reputation 
as  the  most  actual  of  French  imonthly  publica- 
tions. The  number  for  January  1  opens  with  a  long 
unsigned  article  on  the  great  crisis  in  the  French 
Church,  in  which  the  repeal^  warnings  which  we  have 
lately  had  as  to  the  danger  of  disruption  within  the 
Church  are  repeated.    During  four  or  five  years,  there 


have  been  annually  two  hundred  secessions  of  priests 
from  the  French  Church,  while  the  number  who  remain, 
but  who  would  fain  secede,  is  innumerable.  These 
priests  remain  in  the  Church,  not  because  they  have 
kept  the  faith,  but  for  fear  of  misery  and  hunger.  This 
writer  says :  **  This  I  affirm  because  I  know  it,  because 
my  desk  is  full  of  letters  of  pitiful  confidence  on  this 
subject,  and  because  I  receive,  constantly,  YisltB  from 
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priests  who  come  to  confide  in  me  their  distress.'*  And 
Italy  is  in  the  same  way  as  France  "a  prey  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  revolt." 

La  Revue  also  publishes  the  second  installment  of 
Count  Tolstoy's  ^^  Political  Science  and  Money/'  in 
which  the  count  denoimces  money  as  "the  new  and 
terrible  form  of  personal  slavery  which  depraves  slave 
and  master."  M.  Finot  contributes  a  short  but  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Thuggee  in  India,"  under  the  title  of 
"The  Religion  of  Murder,"  and  announces  the  republi- 
cation in  book  form  of  his  series,  of  which  this  article 
forms  part,  entitled  "Among  the  Saints  and  the 
Possessed." 

Kammerer  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Republic  of 
Andorra.  Andorra  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of 
France  and  of  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Seo  d'Urgel.  The 
inhabitants  seem  to  live  chiefly  by  contrabandage,  and 
in  other  respects  to  be  models  of  virtue.  They  have  no 
prisons,  and  send  their  criminals  to  France  for  incar- 
ceration. The  capital  of  the  republic  contains  only  600 
inhabitants,  and  the  president  draws  a  salary  of  only 
100  francs  a  year.  There  are  no  roads  in  the  country, 
nobody  worth  more  than  $10,000,  and  the  taxes  per  cap- 
ita amount  to  25  centimes  per  annum. 

In  the  number  for  January  15,  M.  de  Norvins  continues 
his  illustrated  papers  on  "  The  Trust  Mania,"  and  M.  L. 
de  Persigny  writes  on  the  famous  Ems  dispatch  which 
precipitated  the  war  of  1870-71.  M.  Camille  Melinaud 
writes  on  "  The  Idea  of  Punishment  as  a  Moral  Preju- 
dice," concluding  that  reward  and  punishment  must 
come  from  within  and  not  from  without.  Wickedness 
does  not  deserve  suflFering,  nor  virtue  happiness.  "  The 
man  truly  wise  must  desire  the  happiness  of  all  his 
kind,  wicked  as  well  as  good."  The  same  number  con- 
tains a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  one  of  Korolenko's 
characteristic  stories;  a  paper  by  Emile  Gautier  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Digestion  ;"  and  an  article  by  A. 
de  Roy  on  "  George  Sand,  Liszt,  and  Chopin." 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  is  not 
very  rich  in  articles  of  general  interest.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  M.  de  Fonveille's  paper  on  atrial  navi- 
gation, and  Mme.  Carlier's  journal,  kept  during  the  Ar- 
menian massacres. 

M.  Pierre  Loti  continues  his  intensely  interesting  In- 
dian articles  with  two  papers  on  famine-stricken  India, 
including  Haidarabad,  Gk>lconda,  Udaipur,  Jaipur,  and 
Gwalior.  M.  Loti  almost  surpasses  himself  in  his  de- 
scription of  Golconda,  which  was  for  three  centuries  one 
of  the  marvels  of  Asia,  and  of  which  the  ruins^of  Cyclo- 
pean grandeur  must  affect  profoundly  even  the  least 
imaginative  spectator.  The  Indian  legend  is  that  these 
great  blocks  of  masonry  represent  the  surplus  of  ma- 
terial which  Grod  had  left  over  when  He  had  finished 
creating  the  world,  and  which  He  consequently  tossed 
away,  and  they  happened  to  fall  here.  Here  lie  buried 
the  ancient  kings  of  Gk)lconda,  and  their  tombs,  thanks 
to  the  respect  which  Indians  paid  to  death,  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  surrounding  desolation,  and  the  funeral 
gardens  are  still  piously  tended.  But  it  is  useless  to 
give  a  mere  catalogue  of  what  M.  Loti  saw.  The  charm 
and  vividness  of  his  style  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in 
any  summary.  Unforgettable  also  are  his  descriptions 
of  the  famine-stricken  population,  and  of  the  poor  little 
skeletons,  with  their  great  brilliant  eyes,  who  sing  the 
aong  of  famine.  He  also  draws  for  us  with  terrible  vivid- 


ness a  picture  of  the  loads  of  rice  being  carried  past  these 
starving  wretches  to  the  towns  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  money  to  buy  the  precious  grains. 

M.  Loti  went  to  visit  the  Maharajah  of  Meswar,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  prince,  though  Ue  is 
building  a  new  palace,  prefers  the  old  dwelling-place  of 
his  ancestors,  so  that  he,  at  any  rate,  is  not  so  much  in 
love  with  Western  fashions  as  to  bear  out  the  charge 
which  Lord  Curzon  recently  brought  against  the  Indian 
princes  as  a  whole.  •        

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

• 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Corday's  accoont  of 
"  Life  in  a  French  Open- Air  Cure."  As  regards 
other  articles  in  the  Reirue  de  Paris  for  January,  the 
amazing  domination  of  the  great  Napoleon  over  the  lit- 
erary section  of  the  twentieth-century  world  remains  as 
strong  as  ever. 

LUCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

The  editors  give  the  place  of  honor  in  their  January 
numbers  to  an  account  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  one  of 
Napoleon's  brothers  of  whom  the  world  knows  compara- 
tively little,  although  in  some  ways  Lucien  was  the  most 
romantic  member  of  that  wonderful  family.  He  married 
for  love,  greatly  to  his  brother's  anger,  and,  further,  re- 
fused, with  great  courage,  the  latter's  order  to  him  to 
obtain  a  divorce  in  order  that  he  might  contract  a 
grander  marriage.  This  proposal  was  the  more  mon- 
strous in  that  Lucien  had  by  the  time  been  married 
many  years,  and  was  the  father  of  several  children,  no- 
tably a  very  charming  daughter  named  Charlotte.  The 
whole  story,— one  which  throws  a  very  curious  light  on 
the  Emperor's  character,  and  even  on  that  of  his  mother, 
the  redoubtable  Madame  Mftre,— is  told  by  M.  Masson, 
who  is  becoming  the  leading  authority  on  the  Bona- 
parte family.  Lucien  remained  true  to  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  and  actually  took  the  important  step  of  emigrat- 
ing with  her  and  their  six  children.  The  whole  party 
started  for  America,  being  accompanied  by  seventeen 
servants,  which  shows  that  Lucien  had  no  notioq  of  giv- 
ing up  his  position  as  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
At  Malta,  however,  the  whole  party  was  stopped,  and 
M.  Masson  publishes  a  curious  letter  from  the  then 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  (later  Duke  of  Wellington),  in- 
forming Lucien  that  the  King  of  England  would  neither 
allow  him  to  stop  in  Malta  nor  to  go  on  to  America, 
but  was  willing  to  allow  him  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Accordingly,  this  plan  was  put  into  execu- 
tion, and  Lucien,  his  wife,  and  their  children  spent 
some  time  in  England.  Thus,  the  all-conquering  Cor- 
sican  had  the  humiliation  of  feeling,  not  only  that  he 
had  been  beaten  in  a  family  quarrel  by  his  favorite 
brother,  but  also  that  the  latter  had  been  pi-actically 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English. 

THEOPHILE  GATJTIEB'S  DAUGHTER. 

Mme.  Judith  Gautier  continues  her  charming  remi- 
niscences of  her  childhood  and  youth,  and  those  who 
wish  to  realize  what  French  family  life  is  at  its  best, 
even  when  spent  in  a  wholly  Bohemian  and  literary 
circle,  should  read  these  pages, — ^the  more  so  that  there 
are  occasionally  references  to  men  and  women  whose 
fame  is  world-wide.  Touching  and  absurd,  for  instance, 
is  the  account  of  a  short  sojourn  made  by  the  Gautiers 
in  London.  "  We  once  saw  Thackeray  ;  he  seemed  colos- 
sal and  superb,  and  was  very  kind  to  my  sister  and  my- 
self.   I  remember  that  he  admired  the  way  we  did  our 
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hair,  and  asked  us  to  give  him  details  as  to  how  the 
effect  was  produced,  in  order  that  he  might  tell  his 
daughters.'* 

OF  INTEBEST  TO  NAVAL  EXPERTS. 

The  second  numher  of  the  R&cue  opens  with  an  anony- 
mous i>aper  dealing  with  the  French  navy,  or,  rather, 
with  the  important  question  as  to  what  kind  of  vessel 
is  the  most  valuable  from  a  defensive  and  combative 
point  of  view.  The  writer  does  not  believe  in  large 
men-of-war ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  practical  utility  of  submarines  has  been 
overrated,  and  fears  that  the  French  are  about  to  attach 
to  their  excellent  submarine  fleet  more  importance  than 
is  wise.  The  paper,  which  is  highly  technical,  should 
prove  of  interest  to  naval  men  of  all  ranks. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  number  of  letters  written 
in  Morocco  by  a  French  officer  some  twelve  years  ago  ; 
a  curious  reconstitution  of  the  life  of  a  great  Roman 
financier,  Caius  Curtius,  who  seems  to  have  flourished 
about  50  B.C. ;  and  an  elaborate  account  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Grermany  and  Venezuela  as  seen  through 
French  eyes  before  the  Anglo-German  alliance  had 
been  made  public.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  editors  of  the  Nov/veUe  R&oue  give  the  place 
of  honor  for  January  to  a  long  and  cleverly  illus- 
trated article  on  Madagascar,  and  the  part  taken  by 
General  Gallieni  in  making  the  island,  as  he  claims  to 
have  done,  an  ideal  colony.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
claims  that  in  this  soldier  France  has  a  remarkable 
organizer,  and  certainly,  if  only  half  of  what  is  here 
told  is  true,  Gallieni  may  look  forward  to  a  great 
career  at  home. 

IS  THERE  A  MUSSULMAN  PERIL  ? 

Yes,  says  M.  Pommerol,  whose  book  is  reviewed  in 
the  Refmie.  Europe  has  sometimes  discussed  the  yellow 
peril ;  she  should  rather  fear  a  Mohammedan  peril,  for 
even  now  there  is  much  to  show  that  the  more  ambi- 
tious followers  of  Mohammed  are  only  biding  their 
time  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  reconquer  North 
Africa  and  a  portion  of  Asia.  How  many  of  us  realize 
that  there  are  at  this  moment  200,000,000  living  Moham- 
medans, and  further,  that  they  are  increasing  at  a  rate 
unknown  among  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world, 
for  Mohammed  makes  converts,  and  serious  converts, 
not  only  in  China  and  India,  but  also  in  central  Africa. 
Many  of  these  men  are  first-rate  soldiers,  and  as  time 
goes  on  they  are  being  armed  by  their  foreign  masters 
with  the  newest  engines  of  war. 

A  LACK  OP  CONSCRIPTS. 

Yet  another  paper  which  deals  indirectly  with  com- 
ing confiicts  refers  to  the  army  of  to-morrow.  Even 
now,  French  military  authorities  arejvery  much  divided 
as  to  whether  the  largest  army  is  the  most  efficient 
army.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
that  numbers  do  not  spell  strength,  for  every  year  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient 
recruits,  every  kind  of  excuse  being  brought  forward ; 
in  fact,  the  very  term  " compulsory  military  service^'  is 
becoming,  in  France,  a  farce.  And,  of  course,  the  more 
intelligent  and  the  better  educated  the  unwilling  con- 
script be,  the  more  easy  he  finds  it  to  invent  an  excuse 
which  will  release  him  from  many  weary  years  spent 
in  the  ranks  \ 


FINLAND  :    RUSSIA'S  CASE. 

A  Russian,  who  does  not  sign  his  name,  attempts  to 
make  his  French  readers  understand  the  Russian  point 
of  view  about  Finland,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
makes  out  a  very  good  case.  He  points  out  that  when 
Finland  belonged  to  Sweden,  Finnish  patriots  were 
quite  as  opposed  to  Swedish  laws  and  Swedish  i^uthor- 
ity  as  they  are  now  to  Russian,  and  yet  now  these  very 
same  people  set  up  Swedish  manners,  Swedish  customs, 
and  even  Swedish  law,  in  opposition  to  those  of  their 
new  masters ;  and  this  although  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  later,  Finland  was  far  more  Russian  than  anything 
else.  The  writer  attempts  to  prove  that  the  situation 
in  Finland  is  much  what  would  be  that  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  were  the  conquered  provinces  to  become  once 
more  French  and  then  to  cling  with  redoubled  energy 
to  Grerman  customs,  to  the  German  language,  and  even 
to  the  Grerman  form  of  religion  1 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  RivUta  Modema,  which  is  an  organ  of  ad- 
vanced thought,  writes  with  positive  virulence 
in  favor  of  the  divorce  bill  now  before  the  Italian 
Chamber.  In  the  opinion  of  R.  Simonini,  marriage  is 
vitiated  by  its  irreparable  character,  and  to  the  en- 
lightened society  of  the  future  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  tie  will  appear  monstrous  and  inexplicable. 
However  this  may  be,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  will  cer^ 
tainly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  "  Robert  Elsmere '' 
supplies  an  argument  in  favor  of  divorce. 

Em/porium  starts  the  new  year  with  ;an  excellent 
number,  containing,  among  others,  a  well-timed  and 
profusely  illustrated  article  on  the  Brera  Gallery  at 
Milan,  which  has  recently  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
rehanging  and  overhauling  by  the  curator,  Corrado 
Ricci. 

The  Nuova  Antologia  is  scarcely  up  to  its  usual  level 
of  excellence  this  month.  The  editor,  Maggiorino 
Ferraris,  summarizes  the  financial  progress  of  Italy 
during  the  year  1902  in  an  article  bristling  with  facts 
and  figures.  Less  serious  reading  is  provided  by  A. 
Panzini,  who  describes  the  castle  of  Miramar,  near 
Trieste,  and  by  R.  Garzia,  who  contributes  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  development  of  church  architecture  in 
Sardinia. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  continues  its  agitation 
against  dueling,  and  issues  sheets  for  the  signatures  of 
adherents  to  the  Italian  Anti-Dueling  League.  Lovers 
of  Napoleonic  lore  will  be  interested  in  an  account  of 
the  Emperor's  life  on  the  island  of  Elba.  The  Rassegna 
also  publishes  a  long  article  on  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  little  Italian  boys  sent  into  slavery  in  the  glass 
factories  of  France,  but  the  author  adds  little  to  what 
has  already  been  published  on  the  subject.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  that  both  an  American  and  an  English 
novel,  one  by  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  the  other  by  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  are  being  run  simultaneously  as  rivals. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

ULRICH  VON  HASSELL,  in  MonatsachHft  fVi/r 
Stadt  und  Land^  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation about  Germany's  early  relations  with  Vene- 
zuela. Of  course,  his  article  was  written  previous  to 
the  bombardment  of  San  Carlos,  and  therefore  gives  no 
information  on  that  incident.  It  appears  that  in  1525 
the  Augsburg  banking  house  of  Welser  had  accepted 
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the  almost  unknown  laud  now  called  Venezuela  a.s 
security  for  sums  lent  to  the  Spanish  Ck)vernmeut. 
Spaniards  and  Grermans  wanted  nothing  but  gold,  and 
more  gold,  from  Venezuela  aUd  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants. Every  means,  even  murder,  was  resorted  to 
to  get  gold.  After  all,  civilization  has  not  progressed 
very  much  since  then.  This  attempt  at  colonization  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  was  an  utter  failure,  and  the 
house  of  Welser  was  ruined  thereby.  The  Spaniards 
were  supported  by  their  government,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  out  the  inhabitants  and  settling  there  them- 
selves. To-day,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  later, 
Grerman  merchants  have  succeeded  by  peaceful  means 
in  establishing  themselves  in  Venezuela.  There  are 
forty  German  places  of  business  in  the  larger  towns. 
Germans  own  land,  chiefly  coffee  plantations,  valued  at 
$5,000,000.  The  principal  railway  was  built  and  is  con- 
trolled by  Germans.  In  other  ways,  the  situation  has 
changed.  Then  the  house  of  Welser  was  backed  by 
Charles  V.,  who  could  hardly  be  called  a  German  prince. 
Now,  Germans  in  Venezuela  have  behind  them  the 
German  Empire  and  a  real  German  Emperor  !— a  state 
of  things  with  which  every  German  should  be  as 
pleased  as  with  the  fact  that  German  and  English  war- 
ships are  united  for  common  action. 

HELMHOLTZ  THE  PHYSIOLOGIST. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau is  contributed  by  M.  von  Brandt.  He  deals  with 
the  miners^  strike  in  America  and  the  problem  of  the 
trusts.  ^  H.  Oldenberg  concludes  his  series  of  articles  on 
the  literature  of  ancient  India.  Marie  von  Bunsen  con- 
cludes her  life-study  from  the  eighteenth  century, 
entitled  "Mary  Delany."  "The  Memoirs  of  August 
Schneegans,"  the  first  installment  of  which  is  published 
in  this  month's  magazine,  should  prove  interesting. 
He  was  born  in  1885,  in  Strasburg ;  was  therefore  an 
Alsatian,  but  was  loyal  to  Germany.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Autonomy  party  in  Strasburg.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  after  the  war,  and  in  1879  be- 
came counsel  of  the  ministry  in  Strasburg.  He  resigned 
because  of  the  attacks  made  on  him -for  his  German 
leanings.  He  became  consul  at  Ravenna  in  1880,  and 
died  as  consul-general  at  Genoa  in  1898. 

The  Deutsche  R&vue  contains  few  articles  of  general 
interest.  Leo  Koenigsberger  writes  upon  Helmholtz 
as  professor  of  physiology  in  Heidelberg.  He  had  then 
but  recently  been  married,  but  his  libraiy  and  work- 
room were  already  under  the  charge  of  his  wife,  and  in 
consequence,  order  began  to  reign  there  at  last.  Just 
before  her  marriage,  she  wrote  to  him  rejoicing  that 
she  had  found  a  human  failing  in  him— namely,  his 
untidiness,  and  the  disorder  in  which  his  writing-table 
was  generally  found.  She  prophesied  that  before  long 
she  would  sort  things  up  with  an  energetic  hand,— and 
apparently  she  carried  out  her  intention. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

THE  First  Exhibition  of  Modern  Decorative  Art  in 
Turin  gives  a  writer  in  Elsevier  an  opportunity 
for  a  well-illustrated  article  on  the  Dutch  contribution 
to  the  show.  There  are  illustrations  of  smiths*  work, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  porcelain,  naturally  includ- 
ing some  samples  of  the  famous  Delft  ware.  The  Dutch 
make  a  good  exhibit  at  this  international  exposition. 


and  if  other  countries  send  contributions  to  equal  or 
approach  it,  the  result  ought  to  be  excellent  and  take 
many  visitors  to  what  some  Italians  call  the  "cold 
Northern  city." 

"Wig  Time"  is  an  article  on  the  customs  and  co»- 
tumes  of  the  Dutch  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
writer  describes  the  dwelling-house  with  the  fantastic 
figures  of  lions  and  escutcheons  outside,  and  the  at- 
tempts, sometimes  grotesque  from  a  modem  point  of 
view,  at  ornamentation  within.  The  ways  of  the  people, 
especially  the  women  folk,  are  sketched,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Royal  Museum  and  other  institutions 
for  pictures  of  these  ladies.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
are  curious,  showing  various  fashions  of  dressing  the 
head  and  hair.  The  writer  points  out  that  modem  Dutch 
ideas  sprang,  to  a  great  extent,  from  these  eighteenth- 
century  notions,  which  is  not  a  very  surprising  fact. 

THE  BOER  WOMEN. 

In  De  (Hds,  Mr.  Andriessen  g^ves  us  a  sketch  of  the 
Boer  women  which  is  full  of  sympathetic  admiration. 
Beginning  with  a  quietly  stirring  account  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  that  peace  had  been  concluded  on  that 
Sunday  evening  in  1902,  he  refers  to  the  heroic  struggle 
made  by  the  Boers  against  the  might  of  Great  Britain, 
and  then  says  that  behind  the  Boers  was  something — a 
force — that  urged  them  on.  That  force  was  the  influence 
of  their  women  folk,  so  ready  to  help  and  to  suffer  for 
the  cause  of  the  fatherland.  To  properly  understand 
the  Boer  women,  says  Mr.  Andriessen,  you  must  know 
their  history ;  and  he  tells  us  all  about  it,  beginning 
with  1650,  when  the  old  Dutch  East  India  Company 
asked  the  women  of  Holland  to  send  some  of  their  poorer 
sisters  to  the  Cape  as  wives  for  the  almost  womenlesa 
colonists.  All  through  the  struggles  of  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa  have  the  women  been  a  strong  force,  and 
their  influence  culminated  in  the  war  so  recently  ended. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Quack  g^ves  us  another  article  of  a  socialistic  na- 
ture, by  dealing  with  yet  another  old  English  writer, 
John  Francis  Bray,  and  his  book  on  "  Labour's  Wrongs 
and  Labour's  Remedies."  "Unequal  exchanges"  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  is  the  keynote.  "  The  workmen 
have  given  the  capitalist  the  labor  of  a  whole  year  in 
exchange  for  the  value  of  only  half  a  year." 

Professor  van  Hamel  has  an  interesting  article  on  a 
philological  subject,  and  the  remaining  contents  in- 
clude the  first  installment  of  a  novel,  "In  High  Re- 
gions," by  G.  van  Hulzen. 

We  welcome  a  new  arrival  in  Ome  Eeuw  (Our  Cen- 
tury), which  somewhat  resembles  De  Oids  in  style.  It 
opens  with  a  study  of  Dutch  colonization  as  it  affects 
India  and  Africa,  followed  by  a  story,  and  essays  on 
Attic  speech,  or  Attic  eloquence,  and  the  benefit  to 
modem  peoples  of  a  study  of  that  eloquence  as  shown 
in  Greek  authors,  Byzantium,  and  Dante  in  Paradise. 
The  last-named  is  specially  interesting. 

Vragen  des  Ti^ds  again  deals  with  the  housing  ques- 
tion, this  time  in  connection  with  the  proposed  inters 
national  congress  on  the  subject,  to  be  held  in  190S. 
The  circumstances  differ  so  greatly,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but  in  different  towns  of  the  same  coun- 
try, that  it  seems  impossible  to  lay  down  general  rules ; 
yet  a  congress  may  be  of  great  utility  in  solving  a  vexed 
question. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


VOLUMES  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
Nearly  all  at  the  most  euurtalniiig  and  most  im- 
portADt  among  the  travel  books  published  within  the 
past  ten  years  bave  be«n  concerned  with  Asia.  In  that 
vast  continent  great  tracts  at  country  still  remain  that 
may  be  as  fitly  labeled  "  unexplored  "  as  any  region  of 
Darkest  Africa  Itsell ;  but  the  works  ol  Sren  Hedin, 
Dr.  Q.  Frederick  Wright,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  and  others 
have  added  greatly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  those  distant  lands  and  peoples,  A 
traveler  who  has  done  much  in  recent  years  to  make 
accessible  to  English  readers  a  body  of  reliable  informa- 
tion relating  to  Tibet  and  other  portions  of  interior  Asia 
is  Mr.  A.  Henry  Savage  Iiandor,  A  new  work  in  two 
volumes  by  this  author,  entitled  "Across  Coveted 
Lands  "  (Scrlbners),  has  to  do  with  the  somewhat  better- 
known  route  through  Persia  From  northwest  to  south- 
east. Mr.  Luidor  describes  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  in  detail.  Reproductions  of  many  photo- 
graphs taken  by  him  on  this  journey  add  impreasive- 
neas  to  the  author's  pen  pictures  of  preeentnlay  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  Shah's  dominions. 

"  Around  the  World  through  Japan,"  by  Walter  Del 
Mar  (Macmillon),  Is  a  volume  of  not«s  and  impreasionB 
the  interest  ot  which  is  largely  personal.  The  writer'i) 
jadgments  are  distinctly  unbkvorable  to  many  phasea 
of  the  Japaneee  character,  and  to  many  his  strictures 
will  doubtless  seem  unduly  severe.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs. 

An  English  artist's  studies  in  Egypt  are  embodied  in 
a  volume  by  R.  Taltxit  Kelly,  published  in  I^ondou  by 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  and  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Hacmillan  Company.  The  reproductions  (in  color) 
from  Mr.  Kelly's  paintings,  while  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  at  least  serve  the 
present  purpose  well  by  affording  a  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  the  scenery  described  in  the  text. 
Mr.  Kelly  has  been  a  resident  of  Egypt  for  many  years. 
In  all  that  time  he  has  been  a  faithful  and  sympathetic 
student  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  Mohammedan  art.  To  American  readent,  Mr.  Kelly 
is  chiefly  known  through  his  contributions  on  Egyptian 
subjects  to  the  Century  Magazine,  several  of  which  are 
included  In  the  present  volume. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  War,  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  all 
things  Spanish.  Among  the  books  that  have  been  re- 
cently written  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  demand 
for  information  about  that  ancient  land  is  a  volume  by 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  entitled  "Spain  and  Her 
People  "(Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.).  Dr. 
Zimmerman  has  made  an  extended  tour  through  the 
country,  visiting  many  quaint  and  ont-of-tbe-way 
towns  and  villages,  and  closely  observing  tbe  customn 
and  conditions  of  the  people.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  Dr.  Zimmerman's  book  regarding  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  ot  the  country  and 
their  promise  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  James  Edwin  Morris  has  written  an  account  of 
"A  Tour  tn  Mexico"  (New  York :  The  Abbey  Preas), 


illustrated  by  some  seventy  photographs  taken  by  tbe 
author.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  regions  and  many  ot  tbe 
mountains  and  table-lands,  ore  described  by  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris with  great  amplitude  of  detail. 

In  "Mont  Fe\6e  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique,"  by 
Augelo  Heilprin  (Lippincott),  we  have  the  mostauthor- 
Itative  account  of  the  great  eruptions  of  IWIJ  from  a 
scientist's  point  of  view  that  has  yet  been  published. 
Professor  Heilprin  visited  Martinique  shortly  after  the 
great  eruption  of  May  8,  and  again  In  August,  when  it 
was  his  privil^e  to  be  a  close  witness  of  the  second  great 
death-dealing  eruption  of  Mont  Pel^e.    He  has  hadquite 


exceptional  opportunities  for  scientific  observations 
of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  in  the  present  volume  he 
embodies  full  accounts  of  the  observations  thus  made. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  work  is  the  series  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author  himself,  representing  the 
consecutive  stages  in  the  paroxysmal  eruption  of  a  very 
active  volcano. 

"  Highways  and  Byways  in  London,"  by  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Cook  (Macmillan),  is  a  chatty  and  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  the  sights  of  the  modem  metropolis,  with  nu- 
merous references,  ot  course,  to  historical  aMOciations 
of  this  and  that  locality.  The  book  has  been  Illustrated 
by  Hugh  Thomson  and  F.  L.  Griggs. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

The  triumphant  success  of  tbe  halt-tone  in  magastne 
and  book  Illustration  sometimes  leads  to  the  hasty  in- 
ference that  wood  engraving  is  already  a  lost  art.  The 
work  ot  Bnch  a  master  among  the  wood  engravers  as 
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Ttmothj  Cole,  much  of  which  baa  been  dooe  since  the 
em  of  process  pictures  began,  la  enough  to  coDvince  the 
most  radical  advocate  ot  the  mechanical  process  that 
engravlDg  on  wood  still  has  its  distinctive  (unction, 
which  no  technical  perfsction  in  mecbanlsm  can  take 
away.  Mr.  Cole's  volumes  on  "Old  Italian  Masters" 
HUd  "Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,"  In  which  are 
reproduced  upon  wood  many  ol  the  most  famous  p^ut^ 
ings  in  the  European  galleries,  are  now  followed  b; 
"  Old  English  Masters  "  (Century  Company),  containing 
forty-eight  specimens  of  Mr.  Cole's  work  and  represent' 
ing  such  painters  as  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  Turner,  Constable,  Wilkie,  and  Landseer. 
Biographical  and  historical  notes  on  eighteenth-century 
art  in  England  have  been  furnished  by  Prof.  John  C. 
Van  Dyke  to  accompany  Mr.  Cole's  engravings.  Ther« 
are  also  valuable  notes  on  the  paintings  by  the  engraver 
himself. 

Another  work  that  reminds  us  of  the  honor  once  ac- 
corded to  the  engraver's  art  is  Lady  Dllke's  "French 
Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury" (MacmJllan).  This  volume  not  only  reproduces 
many  rare  prints,  but  contains  a  mass  ot  curious  infor- 
mation uot  easily  accessible  even  in  French  literature 


Li^DT  DILKB. 

and  certainly  never  before  brought  together  In  any  Eng- 
lish publication. 

All  art-lovers  will  value  the  unusual  opportunity  (or 
the  study  of  the  works  o(  Corot  and  Millet  presented  in 
the  annual  supplement  to  the  Inlemattonal  Studio 
(New  York  :  John  Lane),  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Eolme. 
This  volume  contains  critical  essays  by  M.  Gnatave 
Geffroy  and  M.  Ara«ne  Alexandre,  translated  (rom  the 
French  by  Mr.  Edgar  Preston,  and  notes  on  the  etchings 
of  Millet  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Kep- 
pel.  In  the  matter  of  illustration  all  the  modem  pro- 
ceases  of  reproduction  have  been  utilized  in  presenting 
many  of  the  choiae«t  etoblngs,  sketches  in  chalk  and 


water  color,  and  oil  paintings  of  these  famous  French 
masters.  Many  of  the  most  notable  collections  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  (reely  drawn  upon  in  assembling  the 
originals  o(  these  pictures,  and  it  is  sa(e  to  say  that  the 
art  o(  both  Corot  and  Millet  has  tieen  fully  and  (airly 
representod  in  this  book.  Short  of  access  to  the  master- 
pieces themselves,  which  is  denied  to  most  people,  the 
most  satisfactory  key  to  the  interpretation  o(  the  artists 
and  their  work  is  afforded  by  these  studies. 

In  Mr.  Charles  H.  CofSn's  "American  Masters  of 
Painting"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  we  have  brief  ap- 
preciations ot  a  dozen  American  painters  whose  art  is 
everywhere  recognised  as  truly  representative.  Not  to 
name  them  all,  Mr.  Caffln's  inclusion  of  such  men  as 
Itmees,  La  Farge,  Whistler,  Sargent,  Homer,  Fuller, 
and  Abbey  in  his  list  sufficiently  Indicates  the  range  ot 
these  critical  and  biographical  studies.  Mr.  Caffln's 
writings  are  notably  free  (rom  technical  discursiveness; 
his  style  is  clear  and  pointed.  There  Is  also  a  freedom 
from  obtrusive  prejudice  in  his  estimates  of  living  art^ 
ista.  His  essays  are  decidedly  helpful  to  the  reader 
seeking  to  gain  a  reasonably  clear  comprehension  ot  the 
alms  and  tendencies  of  American  art.  In  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  "American  Masters"  there  are  repro- 
ductions ot  many  of  the  best  examples  ot  the  painters' 

Late  issues  in  Bell's  "  Miniature  Series  of  Painters  " 
(Macmillan)  are  "Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones,"  by  Mal- 
colm Bell;  "Frederic,  Lord  Leighton,"  by  George  C. 
Williamson;  "Corregio,"  by  Leader  Scott;  "Alma 
Tadema,"  by  Helen  Zimmern;  "Holman  Bunt,"  by 
George  C.  Williamson  ;  and  "  Greuze,"  by  Harold  Arm- 
Itage.  These  little  books  are  so  excellent  and  useful  In 
their  way  that  we  wonder  why  greater  care  was  not 
taken  in  tbe  preparation  of  some  of  their  minor  features. 
Thus,  in  the  list  of  Alma  Tadema's  pictures,  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  give  the  names  of  owners  as  far  as 
the;  can  be  ascertained,  half  a  score  of  paintings  are  in- 
definitely assigned  to  "America."  It  stimulates  the 
curiosity  of  the  American  reader  to  learn  that  these 
masterpieces  are  owned  by  some  of  his  coimtrymen,  but 
why  should  not  the  book  locate  for  us  so  famous  a  paint- 
ing OB  "  The  Coliseum,"  which  Is  one  of  the  seven  speci- 
mens of  the  artist's  work  selected  for  reproduction  t  Is 
a  painting  lost  to  the  world  of  art  when  It  comes  to 
America  r 

The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  has  vrritten 
"Messages  of  the  Masters"  (Crowell),  a  series  of  spir- 
itual interpret«tloDS  of  great  paintings.  The  author 
frankly  disclaims  tbe  rOle  of  art  critic,  and  states  that 
his  object  in  writing  the  essays  was  either  to  interpret 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  painters  or  to  follow  tbe 
snggtetlons  of  theirwork.  Thus,  the  book  Is  essentially 
a  treatment  of  art  masterpieces  from  a  religious  point 
of  view.  The  pictures  considered  are  "  The  Nativity  " 
by  Bume-Jonea.  '  Tbe  Sistine  Madonna "  of  Raphael, 
" Les  Nu*ee "  by  Giron,  "The  Holy  Family  "  by  Murillo, 
"Christ  on  the  Cross"  by  Munkacsy,  "The  Pilot"  by 
Renont,  "Sir  Galahad"  by  Watts,  "The  Light  of  the 
World"  by  Hohnan  Hunt,  "The  Old  TdmAraire"  by 
Turner,  and  "The  Transflguratlun  "  by  Raphael.  Each 
chapter  Is  illustrated  by  a  full-page  photogravure  ot  th« 
painting  under  consideration. 

In  Bell's  series  of  "Handbooks  o(  the  Great  Crafts- 
men "  (Macmillan)  there  is  a,  volume  devoted  to  Peter 
Vischer,  the  great  German  bronze  worker  who  lived  at 
Nuremberg  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  anthor,  Ur.  Cedl  Headlam,  writes  with  enthual- 
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asm  of  thia  IdeAliet  among  the  early  crnftnmen  who 
was  all  his  lite  developing  and  adopting  the  new  ideas 
and  revelations  of  It^an  art,  discarding  the  traditions 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 

Pro(.  John  V.  Van  Pelt,  of  the  College  of  Architecture, 
Cornell  University,  has  written  "A  Discussion  of  Com- 
position,  Especially  as  Applied  to  Architectnre"  (Mac- 
millan).    This  work  is  intended  for  the  general  public 


as  well  as  for  students  of  the  subject.  Of  the  six  parts 
into  which  the  book  is  divided,  the  first  treats  of  ttie 
general  laws  of  character  in  art ;  the  second  of  general 
technical  laws ;  the  last  tour  contain  theoretical  discus- 
BiouB  of  decoration  and  plan,  and  offer  practical  sugges- 
tions. All  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  building 
operations,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  will  find 
valuable  Unta  in  this  treatise,  while  for  those  who  wish 
a  brief  and  clear  exposition  of  architecture  as  an  art, 
I  Proteeaor  Van  Pelt's  method  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 

ject is  Id  the  main  highly  satisfactory. 

"  BepreaentatiTe  Art  of  Our  Time"  (New  York  :  Office 
of  the  Jntemational  Studio)  is  a  collection  of  original 
etchings  and  lithographs  and  reproductions  of  paint- 
lugs,  pastelB,  etc.  The  first  of  the  eight  parts  in  which 
the  publication  is  to  appear  contains  an  etching  by 
Edgar  Chahine,  a  monotype  in  colors  by  Alfred  East,  a 
pAstel  by  E.  Aman-Jean,  a  wood  engraving  l^  W,  O.  J. 
Nieuwenkamp,  a  tinted  chalk  drawing  by  G.  Dupois, 
and  a  water-color  by  Josef  Israels.  Purehasers  of  this 
in.teT«8tiug  work,  which  is  sold  by  subscription,  obtain 
not  only  a  choice  collection  of  pictures,  but  also  an  im- 
portant easay  in  each  part  on  some  phase  of  modem  art, 
written  by  an  acknowledged  authority.  In  the  first 
part,  there  is  a  good  exposition  of  "  The  Modem  Aspect 
of  Wood  Engraving"  by  Charles  Hiatt. 


TREATISES  ON  COOKERY. 

The  new  cook  books  that  have  appeared  within  the 
past  twelvemonth  would  make  a  small  library  of  them- 
selves. We  venture  no  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  or  demerits  of  individual  books,  but  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  externals,  we  should  say  that  the 
publishers  of  the  ' '  old  stand-bys  "  in  this  field  will  hove 
to  bestir  themselves,  lest  their  new  rivals  capture  their 
constituencies.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Harper's  "Cosk 
Book  Encyclopeedla."  We  should  call  It  the  Rbvtbw 
OF  Reviews  of  the  culinary  art,  but  tor  the  fact  that 
it  is  built  on  the  dictionary  plan, — that  is.  Che  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  Is  alphabelical  hy  topics.  As  a 
reference  book  it  is  a  model  of  convenience,  simplicity, 
and  completeness.  Experts  in  cookery  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  pages,  and  the  volume  has  been  edited  by  the 
able  and  gifted  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar. 

Hardly  less  comprehensive  Is  "Mrs,  Seoly's  Cook 
Book"  (Mocmillan),  a  manual  of  French  and  American 
cookery.  A  special  feature  of  this  work  is  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  servants,  which  occupies 
the  first  forty  pages. 

"  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving,"  by  Janet  McKen- 
zie  Hill  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  book  quite  outr 
side  the  category  of  ordinary  cooking  manuals.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  a  distinctively  scientific  basis ;  the 
author  has  begun  with  a  study  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  various  food  products.  Furthermore,  as  a 
partJal  result  of  this  scientific  method  in  the  preparation 
of  the  booic,  the  matter  is  arranged  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  than  is  usual  in  such  works. 

Mr.  Sidney  H.  Beard's  "Comprehensive  Guide-Bock 
to  Natural,  Hygienic,  and  Humane  Diet"<Crowel1)  is 
a  vegeterlan  cook  book.  It  is  evidently  not  put  forth 
with  a  view  to  the  converting  of  the  flesh-eating  world 
by  argument,  but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  answer  prac- 
tical questions  in  a  direct  and  practical  way.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  meat-eaters  are  ready,  in  this  period  of 
high  prices,  to  adopt  adequate  substitnteB,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds tc  tell  us  what  the  vegetarians  have  learned  In 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  salads,  soups,  etc.,  of  a 
purely  vegetable  composition. 

"  Luncheons  ;  A  Cook's  Plcture-Book,"  by  Mary  Ron- 
ald (Century  Company),  is  a  supplement  to  the  "Cen- 
tury Cook  Book,"  and  hence  it  gives  no  general  rules 
for  cooking.  It  is  well  illustrated,  as  its  title  implies, 
and  should  prove  suggestive  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
mistress  and  maid.  It  is  so  arranged  that  houscj^eep- 
ers  may  readily  make  up  a  menu. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  accumu- 
lation of  kitchen  handbooks,  excellent  and  useful  as 
they  are,  to  Mr.  George  H.  EUwanger's  frankly  unprac- 
tical historical  account  of  "The  Pleasures  of  the  Table" 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  Never  before,  we  are  told, 
has  the  full  history  of  the  science  of  eating  from  the 
earliest  times  been  written.  Mr,  EUwanger  has  mas- 
tered the  literature  and  (esthetics  of  the  subject,  and 
has  made  a  really  interesting  book. 

Another  volume  of  quaint  and  curious  Interest  is 
"With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  3ea,"  by  Adelaide  Keen 
(Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  The  book  Is  made  np 
of  recipes  from  foreign  countries,  and  embodies  much 
information  that  has  heretofore  been  InaooeBslble,  bo 
far  as  Americans  were  concerned. 
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, ^n  the  Work  of,  H.  D.  Foster,  BIhS. 

Camel  in  War,  J.  du  Taillia.  Nou,  January  I. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  the  Poet.  L.  Campbell,  MonR. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  J.  McCarthy.  Out, 
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FrankUn,  Lost  State  of,  W.  M.  Clemens,  NEng. 
Freedom,  Attainment  of,  E.  Del  Mar.  Mind. 
Frimont,  Jeasle  Benton,C.  A.  Moody,  OntW. 
Gambling,  Conoeraing.  W.  A.  Raleigh,  NatR. 

Agr^n  Cooperation.  F.  Vlrgini,  NA,  Jam 
BuslneBS  Met&ods  in  Oermany,  L.  J.  Magr- 
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Baldwin  LoooiBOtlT«  Wntie,  Lkbor  System  and  Hui>g«- 

ment  at  the,  J.  W.  Converse.  Annals,  JanoBry. 
British  Tnd«  UnlODistB  In  America,  A.  Moselr.  OasM. 
ElgbC-Honr  Day.  Soolal  ESeots  of  the,  F.  L.  MoVer,  AJS. 
EUot,  Prealdent.  and  Union  Labor,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
President's  had  by  the  middle  of  March  fixed  the 
Western  Tour.  {lyj^Q^dLTy  of  his  great  tour,  whicli  was 
to  begin  on  April  I,  to  have  the  Pacific  coast  as 
its  principal  objective,  and  to  continue  until  the 
first  week  in  June.  The  plan  of  this  journey 
comprised  the  visiting  of  more  than  twenty 
States  and  stops  at  more  than  a  hundred  differ- 
ent places,  with  scores  of  longer  or  shorter  ad- 
dresses and  speeches.  The  w'hole  thing  would 
appear  too  formidable  for  any  man  of  ordinary 
physical  or  mental  constitution.  President 
Roosevelt's  powers  of  endurance,  how^ever,  are 
not  ordinary.  He  has  come  through  a  winter 
and  spring  of  most  incessant  and  arduous  labors, 
with  a  great  number  of  matters  of  moment  and 
urgency  pressing  upon  his  time  and  attention. 
And  none  of  those  matters  has  been  treated  by 
him  either  with  negligence  or  with  any  lack  of 
diligent  regard  and  concentrated  interest ;  yet 
he  has  emerged  from  the  past  four  or  five  months 
of  intense  application  without  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  being  fagged  or  stale. 

The  young  men  of  the  country  will 
veit  Lives  and  be  entitled  some  time  to  know  even 
Works.  ijiore  than  they  have  as  yet  been  told 
about  the  way  in  which  President  Roosevelt  ac- 
complishes so  much  and  yet  keeps  in  prime  order. 
His  physical  constitution  was,  of  course,  built 
up,  as  everybody  knows,  years  ago  by  systematic 
exercise  and  much  outdoor  life.  His  mental 
vigor  would  seem  to  have  been  acquired  by  a 
somewhat  analogous  method.  The  President 
does  not  flinch  from  the  task  in  hand.  He  has 
schooled  himself  to  do  the  day's  work  as  it 
comes.  He  has  acquired  to  a  marvelous  degree 
the  power  of  concentration  and  the  habit  of  de- 
cisiveness. He  arranges  his  day  well,  is  very 
abstemious  in  eating  and  drinking,  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  fair  amount  of 
exercise,  does  not  rely  in  the  least  upon  stimu- 
lants or  tobacco,  and„  perhaps  above  all,  never 


tries  to  surpass  himself  or  to  expend  his  reserve 
strength  in  the  achievement  of  something  ex- 
ceptional. With  matters  of  colossal  importance 
to  attend  to,  he  simply  does  his  best  as  he  goes 
along,  deals  with  every  problem  that  arises  in  a 
simple,  direct,  and  natural  way,  and  thus  finds 
the  day  sufficient  unto  itself.  He  borrows  no 
trouble,  sleeps  soundly,  and  meets  the  morrow 
refreshed  and  with  full  courage. 

^.^  It  is  not  strange  that  this  frank, 
Remarkable  Straightforward  American  citizen,  so 
Popularity,  high-minded  in  his  motives  and  so 
democratic  in  his  sympathies,  should  have  won 
a  great  place  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  American  people.  He  has  also  taken  a  mar- 
velous hold  upon  the  imagination  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  A  discerning 
resident  of  Amsterdam  informed  this  office,  the 
other  day,  that,  with  the  exception  of  their  own 
queen,  Wilhelmina,  there  was  no  personage  now 
living  in  whom  the  people  of  Holland  took 
nearly  so  much  interest  as  in  President  Roose- 
velt. The  people  of  France  read  eagerly  all 
his  utterances.  His  practical  philosophy  of  life 
falls  in  most  usefully  with  the  wholesome  point 
of  view  that  the  best  political  and  social  ele- 
ments in  our  great  sister  republic  are  earnestly 
teaching  to  the  new  generation  of  Frenchmen. 
As  for  Germany,  it  is  not  merely  the  Emperor 
and  Prince  Henry,  and  the  leaders  of  the  army 
and  navy,  who  have  expressed  their  liking  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  versatility  ;  for  the  German  people  as  a  whole 
have  a  remarkably  warm  feeling  toward  him, 
which  is  shown  in  their  newspapers  and  in 
many  private  as  well  as  public  ways.  All  par- 
ties and  organs  in  England,  of  late,  with  hardly 
any  exceptions,  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
expressions  of  friendliness  toward  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ;  and.  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  overwhelming  tone  of  the  English  press, 
President   Roosevelt's  popularity  is  greater  in 
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that  country  than  that  eojciyed  by  any  contem- 
porary head  of  a  foreign  country  in  recent  times. 
He  seems,  in  short,  to  embody,  to  Europeans, 
the  best  and  most  honorable  American  traits  of 
mind  and  character, — to  typify  those  qualities 
that  belong  to  a  gentleman  in  a  democratic  re- 
public like  ours,  and  to  represent  the  best  intellec- 
tual aims  and  aspirations  of  this  Western  world. 

,  „  „  Although  the  President's  projected 
Afttr  ertat  \\  cstern  trip  is  so  iong,  and  mvolvea 
*''"""""''■  appearances  Ijefore  so  many  audi- 
ences, it  ought  for  him  to  be  a  pleasant  rather 
than  a  difficult  and  trying  experience.  He  can 
enter  upon  it  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  light 
heart.  He  knows  that  he  has  given  the  very 
best  that  is  in  him  toward  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  President ;  and  he  can  afford  to 
say,  without  affectation  on  the  score  of  modesty, 
that  a  great  deal  of  important  and  valuable  pub' 
lie  business  has  been  achieved  during  the  past  few 
months,  in  most  of  which  his  own  guidance  and 
leadership  have  played  a  part.  Knowing  that 
the  people  of  the  West  even  more  than  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  country  appreciate  and 
underatand  him,  he  wiil  doubtless  feel  the  more 
free  to  review,  in  his  speeches,  the  recent  course 
of  public  affairs,  and  to  give  some  outlook  upon 
the  future  from  his  standpoint  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive. His  journey  comes  at  a  lull  in  public 
affairs  due  not  only  to  the  necessary  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  by  limitation  on  the  4th  of 
March,  but,  further  than  that,  due  to  the  comple- 
tion— almost  simultaneously  with  the  expiration 
of  the  life  of  the  late  Congress — of  a  number  of 
pending  episodes  and  affaire  of  unusual  concern. 

Among  these  matters  are  to  be  men- 
'A^imm^Uhid  *io°^d  the  fortunate  settlement  of  all 

the  acute  phases  of  the  controversy 
of  the  allied  European  powers  with  Venezuela  ; 
the  completion  of  the  labors  of  the  anthracite- 
(■oal  commissioners  ;  the  practical  settlement  of 
the  interoceanic  canal  question  ;  the  agreement 
upon  satisfactory  arrangements,  commercial  and 
otherwise,  between  the  United  States  and  l.'uba  ; 
and  the  wholly  auspicious  establishment  of  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington. 
The  President,  therefore,  can  well  enter  upon 
this  journey  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  a  win- 
ter's hard  work  has  produced  substantial  results, 
and  that  his  speech-making  might  very  suitably 
take  the  form,  in  large  part,  of  a  summing  up 
and  an  interpretation  of  those  achievements, 
without  any  undue  or  irritating  appeal  to  party 
feeling,  and  with  less  necessity  than  usual  for 
argument  or  exhortation.  The  people  of  the 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  most  delighted 


to  do  what  they  can  to  make  the  Preaident'e  tour 
restful  and  agreeable,  rather  than  wearisome 
through  too    much   formality  or  too  incessant 

speechifying. 

To  Americans  in  general,  and  to  the 
*  nJ'ia^"''''  world  at  large,  doubtless,  the  most 

striking  of  recent  public  achieve- 
ments at  Washington  is  the  final  settlement, 
after  more  than  half  a  century  of  discussion,  of 
the  main  features  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  to  afford  the  world 
a  new  trade  route  destined  to  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  commerce  and  international  rela- 
tions. The  abandonment  of  the  long -cherished 
American  preference  for  the  Nicaragua  route 
has -a  good  deal  dampened  public  enthusiasm, 
while  the  details  of  the  arrangement  made  for 
Uncle  Sam's  occupation  of  the  Panama  (.'anal 
strip  are  in  some  respects  eo  far  from  being 
clean-cut  and  satisfactory  that  intelligent  Amer- 
icans will  prefer  not  to  read  the  text  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 
We  may,  however,  compliment  Colombian  di- 
plomacy upon  the  success  it  has  had  in  deal- 
ing with  Uncle  Sam,  and  we  may  reasonably 
take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  whole  business. 
The  American  ideal  was  an  interoceanic  canal 
that  should  in  a  true  sense  be  an  extension  of 
our  own  shore  line.  Although  this  is  not  what 
we  have  secured  in  legal  fact  and  form  (since 
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we  have  g6ne  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  made 
Bolemn  compact  that  the  canal  shall  forever  be 
Colombia's  and  never  ours  in  the  public  sense, 
— it  being  ours  only  in  a  private  way,  just  as  it 
would  have  been  the  Panama  Canal  ('ompany's 
if  that  concern  had  been  able  to  finish  it), 
we  shall  nevertheless  be  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise  in  practical  ways  a  dominant  governmental 
influence,  even  though,  theoretically,  we  lack 
public  rights. 

OurAma  ''  "'"  ^®  *  trifle  anomalouB,  and 
mtni  aith  from  the  sentimental  standpoint  a 
Colombia.  ]j((]g  humiliating,  to  find  that  we 
have  entered  upon  the  construction  of  our  great- 
est and  most  permanent  public  work  under  con- 
ditions forever  preventing  our  government  from 
displaying  its  own  flag  upon  its  own  property. 
Since  in  the  treaty  we  declare  that  over  the 
tire  canal  strip  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia 
mains  absolutely  unimpaired,  it  is  plain  that  all 
the  emblems  of  sovereignty  must  be  Colombian. 
The  Senate  in  special  session,  however,  has  rati- 
fied the  treaty  ;  and  down  in  Colombia  tboy  are 
going  to  resume,  for  this  one  occasion,  the  pre- 
tense of  having  a  constitutional  government,  in 
order  to  observe  the  formalities  necessary  before 
t'ncle  Sam  will  pay  liis  money.  Thus,  tliere  has 
been  an  alleged  Congressional  election,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  years  there  will  be  a  session  of 
the  Colombian  chambers.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  due  to  us 
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from  Colombia  a  large  bonus  for  selecting  the 
Panama  rather  than  the  Nicaragua  route.  Co- 
lombia could  well  liave  afforded  to  give  almost 
any  possible  price  for  having  the  canal  con- 
structed upon  its  soil  rather  than  across  Central 
America.  But  Colombia  is  to  have  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  canal  on  equal  terms  with  our  own 
people,  together  with  a  ten-million-dollar  bonus 
and  annual  rental  money.  11  the  Colombian 
Congress,  under  these  circumstances,  should  not 
ratify  the  treaty  promptly,  it  would  only  be  be- 
cause of  a  quarrel  among  the  Colombian  states- 
men as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils. 

,.  .In   short,  the  arrangement  with  Co- 

Atpecit  ef  the  lombia.  in  nearly  all  its  details,  is  as 
i^urpri,,.  absurd  as  a  chapter  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  Yet  there  were  reasons  which 
seemed  of  controlling  importance  in  Washing- 
ton why  an  arrangement  of  some  kind  should 
be  completed,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
tliat  in  spite  of  our  payment  of  J40,000,000 
to  the  French  company  for  an  abandoned  and 
otherwise  unmarketable  enterprise,  and  our 
further  payment  of  JIO.OOO.OOO  to  Colombia 
for  permission  to  render  Colombia  a  benefit  of 
inestimable  value,  we  are  nevertheless  making 
a  very  good  business  bargain.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  view.  Our  able 
canal  commission,  headed  by  Admiral  Walker, 
estimated  that  if  we  paid  more  than  $40,000,000 
for  the  assets  of  the  French  company  we  should 
pay  more  than  they  were  worth.  We  agreed, 
therefore,  to  pay  exactly  $40,000,000  ;  and, 
theoretically,  we  are  merely  buying  a  certain 
amount  of  work  accomplished  which  would 
have  cost  us  an  equivalent  sum  if  we  had  had 
to  do  it  ourselves. 

Boad-wiii  of  ^^^*'"*'l''l®-  't  is  worth  remembering 
Hiighbori  aj  that  this  handsome  treatment  of  the 
no  Aaait.  pj.g[,gh  company  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government  and  the  people  of 
France,  and  decidedly  enhances  the  good  rela- 
tions between  the  two  peoples  and  governments, 
— relations  which  have  never  been  more  friendly 
than  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  Again,  it 
is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Co- 
lombia that  there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which 
the  cession  to  the  United  States  would  seem 
closely  analogous  to  the  granting  of  a  commer- 
cially lucrative  franchise  ;  and  the  Colombian 
mind  had  accustomed  itself  to  look  upon  canal 
charters  as  proper  sources  of  public  income.  We 
could  readily  afford,  therefore,  to  pay  Colombia 
a  bonus  and  a  moderate  rental  for  the  sake  of 
neighborly  relations,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  shall  be  able  so  to  adjust  the  canal 
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tulls  as  U)  make  internatioiial  cominen-f^  in  the 
end  foot  the  bills.  The  more  powerful  a  nation 
becomes,  the  better  it  can  a&ord  to  be  polite,  and 
even  indulgent,  in  its  dealings  with  other  coun- 
tries. Even  from  the  pecuniary  standpoint, 
friendly  international  relations  are  a  valuable 
asset  for  any  government.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  present  administra- 
tion that  it  has  succeeded  in  removing  all  obsta- 
cles toward  the  construction  of  an  American 
inleroceanic  ship  canal  without  offending  tbe  sus- 
ceptibilities of  any  foreign  government,  but, 
rather,  with  tlie  remarkable  result  of  increasing 
good  relations  at  every  step.  The  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  in  its  final  form  does,  indeed,  contain  cer- 
tain provisions  and  guarantees  that  many  of  us 
would  prefer  not  to  find  in  it.  Nevertheless,  its 
main  effect  was  to  remove  finally  and  completely 
every  vestige  of  opposition  in  England  to  the 
construction  of  an  American  canal.  Thus,  in 
turn,  the  English  claim  to  joint  oversight  and 
control  of  an  isthmian  canal  was  abrogattjd,  the 
French  were  superseded  at  Panama  without  any 
jealousy  or  ill-will  toward  the  United  -States,  and 
Colombia  was  dealt  with  so  generously  and  with 
such  assurances  respecting  our  general  policy  as 
to  allay  apprehension,  not  only  in  ('olombia,  but 
throughout  South  America.  Thus,  we  must 
frankly  admit  that  there  is  a  large  and  benefi- 
cent spirit  of  international  good-will  in  all  this 
series  of  negotiations  and  transactions  which 
"  may  prove  in  the  end  to  be  more  valua))le  to 
this  country  than  that  more  assertive  American 
policy  as  respects  matters  of  detail  for  which 
some  of   us   have  at  times  expressed  a  frank 


President  Roosevelt  never  hesitates 
to  declare  that,  formalities  and  de- 
Otetrfn.  jj^jig  agi(j^^  ,^g  must  and  will,  in  fact, 
exercise  just  as  much  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  as  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  our  own 
national  defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  All  Europe  is  discussing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  a  degree  of  understand- 
ing and  respect  never  before  expressed.  Presi- 
<lent  Roosevelt  is  regarded  abroad  as  tbe  uncom- 
promising champion  of  this  cardinal  point  in 
American  policy.  There  are  several  hypothet- 
ical questions  as  to  the  possible  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  future  contingencies 
that  are  not  altogether  easy  to  answer.  Hut 
this  country  does  not  have  to  declare  in  advance 
what  it  would  do  under  circumstances  which 
may  never  arise.  The  main  fact  is,  that  wbore- 
aa  we  have  in  recent  years  seen  Africa  carved 
up  among  the  imperial  and  colonizing  powers 
of  Europe,  and  have  seen  those  powers  steadily 


endeavoring  to  increase  their  dominions  in 
Asia,  we  lake  the  firm  ground  that  they  are  not 
to  make  imperial  or  colonial  acquisitions  in 
North  or  South  America.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
underlying  assumption  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
that  the  process  which  began  with  our  own 
achievement  of  independence,  and  which  next 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  South  America,  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  of  Ran  Domingo,  and — last  of  alt 
— of  Cuba,  is  ultimately  to  end  in  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  European  sovereignty  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  not,  however, 
obliged  to  express  that  assumption  in  any  dis- 
agreeable way. 

Although  the  controversy  between 
lutian  Affair  tbe  allied  powers  and  Venezuela  over 
'"^^'"  the  payment  of  certain  debts  and 
claims  did  not  directly  involve  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  interested  itself  in  all  phases  of 
the  business  served  well  to  illustrate  the  character 
and  value  of  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
Western  Hemisphere  matters.  Seldom  has  the 
influence  of  any  government  been  used  at  once 
more  helpfully  and  courteously  than  was  ours  in 
securing  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  the  \'ene- 
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zuelan  coast  and  the  reference  of  all  essential 
matters  of  controversy  to  fair  and  impartial 
processes  of  settlement  by  arbitration.  As  now 
provided,  Venezuela  will  not  have  to  pay  any- 
thing that  is  not  justly  due,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  honest  creditors  find  an  adequate  means 
of  collecting  their  proper  claims.  Whatever 
motives  England  and  Germany  may  have  had  in 
making  their  assault  upon  Venezuela,  the  episode 
has  ended  most  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  of  right  methods  in  international  deal- 
ing ;  and  this  result  is  fairly  to  be  credited  to 
the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  precedents  that  this  solution  es- 
Precedenia^  tablishes  are  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary importance.  Every  Central  and 
South  American  state  will  be  the  more  careful 
henceforth  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  creditors, 
knowing  that  it  cannot  find  shelter  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  save  it  from  the  conse- 
quences of  repudiation  or  extreme  neglect.  Eu- 
ropean investors,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
more  careful  henceforth,  knowing  that  they  must 
not  expect  to  have  their  speculative  and  dubious 
transactions  made  safe  and  solid  through  the  use 
of  their  home  governments  as  debt-collectors. 
Again,  naval  expeditions,  blockades,  and  bom- 
bardments will  be  reserved  as  a  last  resort,  since 
they  are  ridiculous  as  well  as  expensive  if  they 
are  to  have  no  bearing  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  questions  at  issue.  The  fact  is,  that  a  whole 
book  would  be  needed  to  expound  the  importance 
of  the  final  settlement  that  was  urged  at  Wash- 
ington under  the  President's  influence,  by  virtue 
of  which  ten  or  a  dozen  different  powers  agree 
to  accept  arbitration  in  settlement  of  their  claims 
against  Venezuela,  while  certain  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  are  to  be  determined  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  governments  by  a  resort  to  the  Hague 
tribunal.  Thus,  the  completion  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  building  an  interoceanic  canal,  the 
settlement  of  the  \'enezuelan  trouble,  and  the 
reassertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  all  been 
brought  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  our  gov- 
ernment a  prestige  and  standing  among  nations 
of  the  world  greater  by  far  than  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed at  any  time  before  in  all  our  history. 

A  very  remarkable  thing  is  the  fact 

Large  Thhfas  ^^^^^  nobodv  has  expressed  the  least 
concern  about  the  vast  sum  of  money 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  going  to 
expend  for  digging  the  canal.  We  have  entered 
upon  a  century  of  huge  enterprises  and  of  un- 
precedented resources.  Wall  Street  sets  afloat 
undertakings  whose  capitalization  is  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions.     But  powerful,  nowadays,  as 


are  the  allied  forces  of  private  finance,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  financial  world  to  compare  with 
the  resources  and  power  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  $50,000,000 
needed  at  the  outset  to  pay  the  French  and  the 
Colombians  will  be  paid  by  Uncle  Sam  out  of 
surplus  cash  on  hand.  The  $150,000,000,  more 
or  less,  that  will  be  needed  to  finish  the  canal, 
provide  its  terminals,  and  meet  all  other  charges 
connected  with  the  enterprise  will  be  provided 
by  the  sale  of  2  per  cent,  bonds  at  par.  No 
other  government  at  the  present  time  can  bor- 
row so  advantageously  as  ours.  Thus,  English 
consols,  which  are  henceforth  to  draw  2^  per 
cent.,  having  previously  been  at  a  higher  rate, 
were  selling,  last  month,  at  a  little  above  90.  The 
actual  capital,  therefore,  for  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  furnished  by  private  investors  who  are 
satisfied  to  have  Uncle  Sam's  guarantee  of  2  per 
cent,  interest  on  their  money. 

-.  ^  This   superior  borrowing    power  is 

as  a  Good  what  makes  it  feasible  for  our  govern- 
inueatment.  ^q^^^^  ^q  gQ  ahead  and  dig  an  inter- 
oceanic canal  where  the  private  French  com- 
pany had  to  give  up  for  lack  of  ability  to  get 
the  necessary  capital,  and  the  American  Nica- 
ragua company  had  to  abandon  operations  for  a 
like  reason.  The  Panama  Canal  will  cost  the 
United  States  nothing  more  than  an  annual 
interest  charge  of  possibly  $4,000,000.  The  more 
quickly  the  work  is  pushed  to  completion,  the 
sooner  this  charge  on  the  Treasury  will  be  met 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  earnings  of  the  canal 
as  a  productive  investment.  The  Suez  Canal, 
after  paying  all  charges  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  regularly  earns  a 
net  profit  of  about  $10,000,000,  or  10  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  invested  in  the  enterprise,  which 
is  approximately  $100,000,000.  With  the  im- 
mense improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
mechanical  methods  for  canal-digging,  and  re- 
sultant economies,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Panama  Canal  may  be  built  for  the  $144,000,000 
that  was  set  down  in  the  careful  estimate  made 
by  Admiral  Walker  and  the  engineers  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  C'om mission.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  the  traffic  through  the  canal 
would  soon  become  very  large,  and  that  the 
canal  tolls  would  amount  to  enough  not  only  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  the  bond  issue,  but  also  to 
provide  an  ample  sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  enterprise. 
Thus,  as  a  financial  undertaking,  we  may  confi- 
dently predict  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  a 
brilliant  success  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  All  further  steps  in  the  business 
must,  however,  await  the  action  of  the  Colom- 
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bian  Congress.  Our  readers  should  understand 
that  there  was  no  such  body  as  a  Congress  in 
existence  in  Colombia.  But  it  was  arranged  to 
go  through  the  form  of  holding  a  Congressional 
election^  and  some  ostensible  parliamentary  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  at  Bogota  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month.  It  is  reported  that  there  will 
be  some  bitter  opposition  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  although  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  such  an  attitude  is  assumed  in  good  faith 
upon  the  public  merits  of  the  project.  The 
treaty  is  favorable  to  Colombia  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable anticipations,  and  it  will,  of  course,  be 
ratified.  Our  government  is  likely  to  be  notified 
of  such  action  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
Treasury  will  then,  pay  to  the  French  company 
its  $40,000,000,  and  to  Colombia  its  $10,000,000. 

President  Roosevelt,  meanwhile,  is 
^^theWork?^  carefully  considering  the   make  up 

of  the  board  of  seven  commissioners 
who  are  to  have  full  control  of  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  canal.  According  to  the  law, 
at  least  four  of  the  seven  must  be  engineers,  of 
whom  one  must  belong  to  the  army  and  one  to 
the  navy.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  efficient  board.  It  is  to 
be  assumed  that  the  four  engineers  will  be  se- 
lected with  sole  reference  to  their  qualifica- 
tions and  entire  fitness.  The  country  would  be 
pleased  if  the  President  should  select  the  other 
three  members  with  very  scant  regard  for 
political  or  merely  personal  considerations. 
The  entire  board  ought  to  be  thoroughly  alive, 
practical,  and  business-like,  and  it  ought  not  to 
have  a  single  member  selected  for  the  mere 
sake  of  giving  somebody  a  job.  Since  this  is 
to  be  much  the  largest  public  work  ever  under- 
taken by  our  government,  its  conduct  will  be 
watched  very  critically,  as  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  relative  capacity  of  governments  to 
finance  and  carry  on  vast  practical  enterprises. 
The  sanitary  problems  to  be  faced  are  in  some 
regards  even  more  difficult  than  the  mechanical 
and  engineering  problems.  The  French  com- 
pany lost  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  its 
workmen  by  the  ravages  of  fever  and  other 
malignant  diseases.  To  face  this  health  prob- 
lem, and  to  deal  with  the  various  difficulties 
involved  in  the  problem  of  labor  on  the  Isthmus, 
will  add  not  a  little  to  the  burdens,  of  the 
commission  ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  selected 
with  extreme  care. 

A  number   of  the   States  that  the 

^*"'pon!S^'^  President  will  visit  on  his  Western 

trip  will   receive   him  with-  especial 

enthusiasm  because  of  the  active  part  he  took  in 


securing  the  new  legislation  that  is  to  make  the 
American  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  In  hardly 
any  recent  achievement  has  the  President  had 
more  satisfaction  than  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  irrigation  policy.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
like  to  be  reminded  that  this  also,  like  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  is  in  its  prospective  growth  an 
immense  governmental  venture  in  the  sphere 
of  productive  business  enterprise.  The  United 
States  Government  owns  vast  areas  of  unsalable 
arid  or  semi-arid  lands.  It  also  controls  moun- 
tainous areas,  and  sources  of  water-supply.  These 
areas  lie  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the  sixteen 
States  and  Territories  which  are  named  in  the 
law.  Henceforth,  the  'money  received  by  the 
Government  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  lying 
within  these  States  is  to  be  used  for  irrigation 
works.  The  reclaimed  land  will  be  sold  to  ac- 
tual settlers  on  terms  which  will  pay  back  to  the 
reclamation  fund  the  full  cost  of  the  irrigation 
project.  Thus,  the  work  of  reclamation  will  be 
carried  on  by  a  revolving  fund  increasing  in 
amount  from  year  to  year,  and  making  it  feasi- 
ble gradually  to  undertake  larger  and  more  dif- 
ficult projects  of  water  storage  and  distribution. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  have  been  worked  out 
with  great  care,  and  the  result  will  be  a  marked 
growth  in  the  population  and  agricultural  wealth 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  country. 

.  ^  As  a  measure  of  public  finance  and 

Productive  of  constructive  statesmanship,  this 
Enterprise,  irrigation  project  is  entitled  to  great 
praise.  President  Roosevelt's  decisive  support 
secured  favorable  action  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  considerably  postponed,  and  the  West- 
em  States  most  concerned  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate his  intelligent  regard  for  their  interests. 
At  a  moment  when,  with  the  greatly  increased 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  there  is  in 
some  quarters  a  feeling  that  we  are  wasting  our 
resources  and  must  some  time  pay  the  penalty 
of  lavish  and  reckless  outlay,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider, on  the  other  hand,  the  economic  value  of 
a  measure  like  this  irrigation  act,  which  is  des- 
tined to  develop  unused  resources  and  greatly 
to  increase  public  and  private  wealth,  while 
adding  nothing  appreciably  to  the  burdens  of 
the  national  treasury.  Secretary  Hitchcock  an- 
nounced, last  month,  the  definite  selection  of 
irrigation  plans  in  five  different  States,  surveys  of 
which  have  been  made,  so  that  work  will  begin 
at  once.  About  seven  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
on  these  projects.  Surveys  will  meanwhile  be 
pushed  in  other  States,  where  projects  will  be 
made  ready  for  final  approval.  Large  current 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  give  the 
irrigation  movement  a  fine  financial  start. 
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„  .  Another    important  achievement   is 

Rtiationi  the  establishment  on  &  proper  basis 
i"""'"""-  of  relations  between  Culw  and  the 
United  States.  The  steady  pressure  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  administration  has  at  last  secured 
the  ratification  of  a  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 
This  measure  was  due  to  Cuba  as  a  part  of  the 
consideration  which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
"Piatt  amendment"  to  the  Cuban  constitution 
that  );ives  us  naval  bases  and  in  other  ways 
gives  us  a  preferred  position.  When  tlie  reci- 
procity negotiations  began,  a  nO  per  cent,  rebate 
on  Cuban  sugar  seemed  necessary  to  restore  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  island.  But  within 
the  past  few  months  the  world  price  of  sugar 
has  improved  so  much  that  the  20  per  cent. 
rebate  provided  in  the  new  reciprocity  treaty 
will  avail  to  give  the  Cuban  planters  sufficient 
incentive  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to  restore 
the  farm  improvements  that  suffered  so  nmch 
during  the  war  period.  The  reciprocity  treaty 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  favor  to  the 
Cubans,  for  it  secures  return  concessions  of  great 
value  to  American  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  capitalists  of  this  country  are  taking  an  in- 
terest in  Cuban  railway  development,  and  the 
island  is  doubtless  about  to  enter  upon  a  period 
of  prosperity.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  aroused  expectations  by  visits 
to  Havana  and  inspection  of  the  new  trunk 
railway  lines  built  by  Americans  and  Canadians. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ratifica- 
htaii/Df  tion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  like 
ftrrtt.  jjj^j  qJ  jjjg  Panama  Canal  treaty,  waa 
left  to  be  accomplished  in  an  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  called  by  President  Roosevelt  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  of  Congress,  on 
March  4.  Since  a  commercial  reciprocity  treaty 
involves  revenue  changes,  it  is  the  established 
opinion  that  it  must  be  confirmed  by  action  of  ■ 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus,  although 
the  treaty  was  ratified  on  March  19,  it  cannot 
be  put  into  practical  effect  for  a  good  many 
months.  In  the  usual  course  of  things,  the  new 
Congress  will  assemble  next  December.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  President  may  decide 
to  convoke  the  houses  in  October  or  November. 
The  Cuban  Congress  at  Havana,  meanwhile, 
had  adjourned  on  March  1 7.  The  (7uban  .Senate 
had  adopted  the  reciprocity  treaty  by  a  vote  of 
1 6  to  5.  The  Cuban  treasury  is  to  negotiate  a 
loan  of  J3.i,000,000,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  liberation  will  re- 
ceive their  back  pay  and  other  pressing  needs 
will  l)e  met.  The  Cuban  outlook  is  now  so  good 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  money  should 
not  be  borrowed  upon  favoi-able  terms. 


A  party  of  prominent  oBBcials,  headed 
'^"^IvaliV'  ^y  ^^   Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 

Moody,  and  including  members  of 
Congress  prominent  on  the  naval  committees, 
was  in  Cuba,  last  month,  inspecting  the  two  sites 
agreed  upon  £or  United  States  naval  stations. 
(Jne  of  these  is  Guantauamo,  on  the  south  coast, 
and  the  other  is  Bahia  Honda,  which  ia  not  far 
from  Havana,  on  the  north  coast.  The  more 
important  of  the  two  ia  the  one  first  named. 
The  harbor  of  Guantanamo  is  spacious,  and  the 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  creation  there 
of  a  very  important  naval  base.  Trustworthy 
reports  pronounce  President  Palma's  administra- 
tion a  capable  and  successful  one.  Good  order 
prevails  throughout  the  island  -,  the  sanitary 
system)  established  under  American  administra- 
tion has  been  maintained  ;  there  is  widespread 
interest  in  education,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Cubans  with  the  Spanish  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  were  form(!rly  so  strained,  are  said 
to  be  improving  constantly. 

There  is  no  question  upon  which 
""b  HaM^."^  President  Roosevelt  has  firmer  con- 
victions than  that  of  naval  expan- 
sion. The  two  sessions  of  Congress  since  he 
came  to  the  "White  Hims'e  have  each  made  lib- 
eral provision  for  naval  increase,  and  have  been 
influenced  in  doing  it  by  the  President's  con- 
stant interest  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  finally 
agreed,  at  the  very  close  of  the  last  session,  early 
in  March,  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  two  houses  as  to  the  kind  of  new  ships  to 
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be  ordered,  by  providing  for  five  battleships, 
three  of  them  to  be  of  16,000  and  two  of  13,000 
tons  displacement.  The  total  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  coming;  year  amounts  to  nearly 
$84,000,000,  BB  againat  about  $80,000,000  tor 
the  current  year.  The  naval  experts  all  believe 
strongly  in  the  relative  value  of  the  very  large 
type  of  battleship.  The  famous  Oregon  will  be 
a  small  affair  by  the  side  of  the  Ctmnecticut  and 
the  Louisiana,  now  building,  and  the  other  big  ves- 
Bels  just  ordered.  The  Oregon  is  ai  ship  of  about 
10,000  tons.  "We  have  now  definitely  provided 
for  several  battleships  of  at  least  16,000  tons. 
Our  navy  is  decidedly  short  of  officers  and  men, 
and  the  large  ship  is  relatively  economical  in 
that  respect,  since  it  needs  no  more  officers,  and 
scarcely  a  larger  crew,  than  the  smaller  type. 
Moreover,  our  principal  naval  competitors  arc 
building  ships  of  the  large  type,  and  England 
lias  even  begiln  to  build  some  of  18,000  tons 
displacement. 

It  has  become  the  habit  of  our  naval 
Wiih^tmaBu.  officers    constantly    to    compare   our 

naval  strength  with  that  of  Germany. 
According  to  present  indications,  we  shall  not 
be  far  behind  that  country  at  the  end  of  another 
five  years.  It  is  a  very  significant  ftn-.t  that 
some  of  the  foremost  German  naval  authorities 
have  deeply  regretted  Germany's  recent  joint 
expedition  against  Venezuela  because  of  its  ef- 
fect in  stimulating  the   American  Congress  to 


make  libera!  shipbuilding  appropriations,  and 
to  take  more  seriously  the  American  naval  pro- 
gramme. There  is  very  little  attempt  at  con- 
cealment in  Germany,  even  in  governmental 
circles,  of  the  German  ambition  to  annex  Hol- 
land. Such  a  consummation  may  be  prevented 
for  many  years,  and,  indeed,  it  may  never  come 
about  at  all.  But  that  Germany  would  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  take  Holland  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  in  view  of  the  history  of  Germany  in 
the  past  forty  years,  beginning  with  the  seizure 
of  a  part  of  Denmark.  The  future  of  Holland 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  "Western 
Hemisphere.  Germany  would  like  very  well  to 
acquire  Dutch  Guiana,  on  the  north  coast  of 
South  America,  and  the  Dutch  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  but  America  does  not  want  Ger- 
many's militant  system  brought  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  would  not  willingly  allow  German 
naval  bases  to  be  estabhshed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

aermaii  '«    ^^  ^^  *^'^®  *''**  Germany  has  most  dis- 
Aimtanit     tinctly  declared  to  our  government 
"*  that  it  has  no  intention  to  acquire 

territory  or  naval  stations  in  the  West  Indies  or 
on  the  South  American  coast.  Yet  it  is  also 
notably  true  that  Germany's  intentions  change 
rapidly  under  altered  conditions.  It  may  be  set 
down  as  true  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  al- 
most unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  last 
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month,  of  a  Panama  Canal  treaty  which  many  of 
the  Senators  would  have  been  glad  to  amend  in 
various  ways,  was  the  knowled)i;e  that  a  strong 
German  movement  had  been  organized  to  buy 
the  French  I'anama  company's  assets  and  secure 
a  Colombian  franchise,  in  case  the  United  States 
sliould  loBe  its  French  option  by  delay  beyond 
the  time  limit.  Moreover,  not  many  well-in- 
formed people  suppose  that  the  trifling  debts 
which  formed  the  pretext  for  Germany's  expedi- 
tion against  Venezuela  supplied  the  real  njotive 
for  that  ent«q)rise.  Such  expeditions  often  lead, 
by  a  chain  of  occurrences,  to  the  gaining  of  some 
sort  of  foothold.  Thus.  England's  obligation  to 
keep  out  of  Egypt  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
clear  as  Germany's  to  keep  out  of  Venezuela. 
Yet  Egypt's  debt  led  to  a  foreign  regulation  of 
finances,  which,  in  turn,  gave  excuse  for  inter- 
ference to  suppress  a  revolution,  followed,  in  fur- 
ther turn,  by  a  temporary  occupation  that  has 
now  grown  into  a  permanent  control,  together 
with  the  open  annexation  of  a  large  pait  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan.  It  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible at  one  time  that  anything  of  this  sort 
could  have  come  about  without  plunging  Eng- 
land into  a  great  war  with  France,  The  Ger- 
man colonial  party  has  been  hoping  that  by  an 
analogous  streak  of  luck  Germany  might  some- 
how gain  a  foothold  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America  without  having  to  fight  the 
United  States.  Germany  is  not  seeking  war  any 
more  than  we  are  ;  and  Germany's  desire  for 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  is  per- 
fectly sincere.     Rut  it  is  doubtless  the  opinion 


^  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
of  the  leadei's  in  Congress  as 
well,  tliat  the  way  to  make 
our  present  good  relations 
with  Germany  secure  for  the 
long  future  is  to  keep  our 
navy  fully  equal  to  hers,  and 
to  insist  without  hesitation 
upon  our  full  present  inter- 
pretation of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Meanwhile,  our  gov- 
ernment will  welcome  every 
indication  of  growing 
strength  and  stability  in  the 
other  republics  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Bub  Dwit     Will     have    both 

AUut  TruttM.   jjjg  j,jg(j^  j^jjjj  jjjg 

disposition  to  set  furth  to 
his  Western  audiences  what 
has  been  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  bringing  trusts 
tinder  federal  regulation,  in  the  confident  tone 
of  one  who  has  a  good  report  to  make.  In 
Bome  quarters,  there  is  a  studied  effort  to  belittle 
what  has  been  done  at  Washington  with  this 
great  question.  The  real  surprise  is  not  that  so 
little  has  been  done,  but  tliat  such  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  without  disturbance 
of  business  conditions.  To  begin  with,  the  work 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  bad  done  much  to 
enlighten  the  country  as  to  the  facts  of  recent 
consolidations  of  capital  and  of  prevailing  trust 
methods.  The  vigorous  attempts  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox  to  enforce  such  laws  as  were 
found  on  the  statute  books  had  also  helped  tu 
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clear  the  atmosphere  and  to  elucidate  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Government  and  interstate 
commerce.  The  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  facilitate  the  prosecu- 
tion of  offenses  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  and  the  act  to  give  such  cases  the  right  of 
way  in  the  courts,  are  measures  of  no  little  prac- 
tical importance.  A  portion  of  the  press  con- 
stantly insists  upon  tariff  reform  as  the  one 
feasible  method  by  which  to  abolish  the  evils  of 
the  trusts  ;  but  it  must  be  plain  to  every  careful 
student  of  the  subject  that  it  is  not  the  tariff 
system,  but  the  transportation  system,  that  is 
most  fundamentally  accountable  for  those  evils 
that  have  accompanied  the  rapid  growth  of  great 
industrial  aggregations. 

The  Elkins  bill,  therefore,  is  to  be  re- 
^%ubl!clty"^  garded  as  a  measure  of  the  greatest 

possible  significance.  It  undertakes 
to  abolish  that  system  of  rebates  and  discrimina- 
tions by  means  of  which  the  great  shippers  have 
been  enabled  to  destroy  their  small  competitors 
or  place  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  It 
seems  to  be  the  practical  opinion  of  railroad  men 
that  the  Elkins  bill  will  actually  succeed  in  break- 
ing up  the  widely  prevalent  system  of  favoritism 
in  transportation  rates.  Finally,  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  places  in  the  hands  of  the  President  as 
much  power  as  could  well  be  utilized  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  givesZto  the  new  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions full  authority  to  investigate  all  trusts  and  to 
make  such  use  of  the  information  obtained  as  is 
deemed  beneficial.  Under  this  power,  the  much- 
advocated  remedy  of  publicity  can  be  applied  to 
the  methods  of  trusts  and  great  corporations  to 
as  complete  a  degree  as  experience  may  show  to 
be  necessary.  It  is  quite  true  that  further  leg- 
islation relating  to  trusts  may  be  imperative  in 
the  future  ;  but  we  shall  only  know  what  that 
legislation  ought  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  will  result  from  the 
faithful  and  impartial  application  of  the  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  in  this  recent  session 
of  Congress. 

What  Next    ^^  *^^  ^^^®  dealing  with  this  subject, 

in  the  Trust   President  Roosevelt  has  been  faith- 

Question?    f^j    ^.^    ^-^^   interests    of   the    great 

American  public '  as  he  has  understood  those 
interests.  The  new  Congress  might  do  well  to 
let  the  subject  of  trusts  alone,  in  order  to  give 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission time  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the 
legislation  that  is  now  on  the  statute  books. 
As  for  certain  corporation  interests  that  have 


been  deeply  hostile  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
have  resented  all  measures  for  the  increase  of 
federal  control  over  interstate  commerce,  it 
would  seem  clearly  to  their  interest  to  relax 
their  political  efforts.  President  Roosevelt  has 
a  reasonable  mind  ;  he  is  courageous,  he  is 
honest,  and  he  has  a  well-balanced  sense  of 
justice.  If  the  great  corporate  interests  of  the 
country  should  endeavor  to  elect  to  the  Presi- 
dency a  man  more  pliable  and  more  susceptible 
to  their  suggestions,  they  would  not  only  be 
quite  likely  to  fail  in  their  attempt,  but  they 
would  certainly  be  exposed  ; — with  the  result  of 
provoking  a  public  hostility  that  might  lead  to 
fanatical  anti-trust  measures  and  to  the  wide- 
spread injury  of  legitimate  business. 

Secretary  Root  was  obliged  to  give 

Efficieney.  ^P  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  accompanying  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  long  Western  tour  by 
reason  of  the  urgency  of  the  business  of  his  de- 
partment. No  other  member  of  the  cabinet  has 
had  even  a  fraction  of  the  important  affairs  on 
his  hands  that  have  taxed  the  energies  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  With  Mr.  Root  absent,  the 
President  will  have  the  more  freedom  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  efficiency  of 
this  leading  member  of  his  cabinet, — an  efl5ciency 
probably  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  cabinet 
minister  now  in  the  service  of  any  government 
in  the  world,  not  excepting  Mr.  Chamberlain  or 
M.  de  Witte.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  most 
successful  of  all  French  ministers,  has  exhibited 
a  combination  of  qualities  in  many  ways  suggest- 
ive of  those  that  distinguish  Mr.  Root  in  his 
public  work.  The  great  French  ex-premier  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  a  persuasive  orator,  a  man 
of  marked  executive  talent,  and  a  statesman  of 
constnictive  mind  who  quickly  grasps  the  sali- 
ent elements  in  any  problem  or  situation.  Mr. 
Root's  work  at  the  War  Department  has  been 
one  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements.  The 
new  militia  law  and  the  general  staff  measure, 
both  secured  under  his  leadership,  will  in  the 
end  quite  transform  our  military  conditions, — 
the  one  as  respects  our  potential  strength  in  the 
rank  and  file  for  purposes  of  defense,  the  other 
as  respects  the  eflSciency  of  the  army  at  the  top. 
Mr.  Root's  success  in  mastering  and  dealing  with 
army  problems  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
failure  of  the  English  war  secretary,  Mr.  Brod- 
rick.  The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
War  College  at  Washington,  late  in  February, 
on  which  occasion  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary Root  both  made  able  speeches,  was  merely 
one  incident  in  the  development  of  a  well-coor- 
dinated scheme  for  the  advanced  training  of  our 
army  officers  in  the  various  branches  of  military 
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The  aim  of  the  PreBident  and  the  War 
Secretary  is  not  to  have  a  large  army,  but,  in  the 
President's  language,  to  have  our  comparatively 
Binall  army  represent  "  the  very  highest  point  of 
efficiency  of  any  army  in  the  civilized  world." 

Mr.  Root's  work,  however,  lias  been 
PhiUBBinta    vastly  greater  than    that    ordinarily 

belonging  to  a  Secretaiy  of  War,  for 
he  is  also  a  colonial  secretary.     Ho  had  to  deal 
with  all  the  problems  of  the  administration  and 
reconstruction  of  Cuba,  until  we  set  up  the  new 
republic  there.     He  has  had  to  give  constant  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and, 
above  all,  to  those  of  the  Philippines.     The  bill 
appropriating  $3,000,000  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress in  the  Philippines, — growing  out  of  crop 
failures,  the  death  by  disease  of  domestic  an- 
imals, the  cholera  epidemic,  and  other  adverse 
conditions, — was  duly  passed  by  Congress,  al- 
though the  pending  measure  for  the  reduction 
of  tariff  charges  on  commerce  between  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  United  States  failed  of  action 
and  will  have  to  go  over  to  the  next  Congress. 
For  present  pui'poses,  however,   the  Philippine 
coinage  act  that  was  passed  will  be  even  more 
useful  than  a  measure  of  tariS  concessions.    The 
Philippines   have   been  on  a  fluctuating  silver 
baais,  to  the  great  embarrassment  and  detriment 
of  commerce.     The  new  standard  of  value  is  to 
be  a  gold  ;wso  of  the  weight 
of  12  9-10  grains.   TheMex- 
ican  silver  dollar   has  been 
the  coin  of  common  circula- 
tion.    In  place  of  this  there 
will  be  a  Philippine  silver 
dollar,  OT  peso,  of  41G  grains' 
weight,    and  this  will    be 
coined  by  the   Government 
from  bullion  bought  for  the 
purpose.     It  will  be  redeem- 
able at  the  ratio  of  two  of 
these    silver    coins    for    one 
standard  gold  pesix 


FigM BtMi itt  light  against  the 
""*■  omnibus  State- 
hood bill  so  occupied  the 
Senate  through  nearly  all  of 
the  recent  session  that  it  was 
responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  Philippine  tariS  bill,  as 
well  as  for  the  failure  of  ex- 
pected and  needed  legislation 
for  the  improvement  of  our 
currency  arrangements  at 
home.     It  had  been   hoped 


that  a  measure  might  be  passed  to  give  elasticity 
to  our  money  system  by  making  it  easy  for  small 
banks  to  issue  notes  in  times  of  stringency. 
But  the  Fowler  bill  failed.  There  also  seemed  a 
good  chance  that  Senator  Atdrich  might  se- 
cure the  passage  of  his  measure  making  it  pos- 
sible to  deposit  with  ^national  banks — and  thus 
restore  to  channels  of  circulation — the  large  ac- 
cumulations of  money  that  often  lie  in  the  gov- 
ernment vaults  as  surplus  revenue.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  may  be  some  currency  legisla- 
tion next  winter.  The  Statehood  fight  is  worth 
to  the  country  all  that  it  cost,  however,  because 
it  has  at  last  aroused  the  public  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  danger  of  log-rolling  schemes  for  the 
admission  of  ill-qualified  Territories  to  the  rank 
of  sovereign  States.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  with  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  his  committee  and  of  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Allison,  Mr.  Spooner,  and  other 
Senate  leaders,  all  Statehood  bills  will  henceforth 
have  to  make  their  way  on  their  own  sheer  merits. 
The  principle  will  be  laid  down  that  Statehood 
is  not  to  be  achieved  by  "massed  plays" — to 
quote  a  football  term  ;  '■  one  at  a  time  "  must  be 
the  order  of  procedure.  Oklahoma,  with  proper 
arrangement  for  including  what  remains  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  may  l>e  admitted  at  any  tune 
in  the  future,  provided  the  measure  is  brought 
forward  in  proper  shape  on  its  own  merits.     Al- 


The  new  Three  Star  Theatrical  Ckimpany  retumlns  homi 
son  o(  their  new  sensational  pUr-  enUtled  Statehood, 

Fnnn  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


atter  a  dlsastmiu  sea- 
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though  not  as  yet  properly  prepared  for  State- 
hood either  singly  or  jointly,  it  ie  quite  possible 
that  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  might  secure  ad- 
iiiissioD  if  they  were  willing  to  unite  their  ior- 
tunes  and  accept  Statehood  as  one  commonwealth. 

(  /  "^^^  ^on^  fight  in  Delaware  against 
and  tha  the  evil  political  methods  of  J.  Ed- 
'■°- "■''■"  ward  Addicks  ended  ingloriousiy  at 
tlie  very  moment  when  there  was  a  good  chance 
to  gain  a  permanent  victory  for  honest  and  de- 
cent politics.  l.)n  March  2,  the  regular  Repub- 
licans of  the  Legislatiii-e  surrendered  to  the 
Addicks  Republicans  on  the  compromise  plan 
of  sending  the  leader  of  the  Addicks  men  to 
the  Senate  for  the  long  term  and  a  regular  Re- 
publican for  the  short  term.  This  compromise 
was  brought  about  through  the  intervention  of 
Charles  H.  Dick,  of  Ohio,  in  his  capacity  as 
secretary  of  the  National  Republican  (.'onimittee, 
who  did  his  party  as  bad  a  turn  in  thus  med- 
dling with  the  Delaware  situation  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  Mr.  Dick's  zeal  in  politics  is  of 
that  partisan  quality  that  would  save  Delaware 
for  the  party  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  country 
through  sheer  disgust.  Little  Delaware,  by  all 
normal  tests,  belongs  in  the  Democratic  column. 
Its  present  Republican  complexion  is  the  per- 
sonal work  of  J.  Edward  Addicks  ;  and  a  wise 


national  Republican  committee  would  prefer  not 
to  identify  itself  in  any  manner  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks' achievements.  All  the  best  public  opinion 
of  the  Republican  party  throughout  the  nation 
was  prompt,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  approve  the 
proposition  of  the  Delaware  Democrats  to  elect 
a  regular  Republican  for  the  long  Senate  term. 


a.  J.  Frank  AUee, 


1.  L.  HelBlerBall. 


From  the  PioMer  Pna  (St,  Pftnl). 


and  an  eminent  and  reputable  Democrat  for  the 
short  one.  So  detenu int-d,  indeed,  were  the 
honest  and  decent  Democrats  of  Delaware  to 
have  Addicks  and  his  methods  defeat«d  at  any 
price,  that  they  had  practically  resolved  to 
join  the  little  handful  of  Republican  regulars 
and  fill  both  Senate  vacancies  with  honorable  and 
eminent  Republicans  of  the  type  of  Higgins 
and  Dupont.  But  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Dick 
and  the  Republican  National  Committee  must 
needs  intervene  with  fervent  gush  about  the 
necessity  of  Republican  jiarty  harmony  ;  and 
the  result  is  an  Addicks  man  for  the  long  term, 
the  disarming  of  the  anti-Addicks  Republican 
forces,  and  the  noisy  renewal  of  the  campaign 
on  behalf  of  J.  Edward  Addicks.  who  expectt 
to  win  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  to  be  elected 
next  year,  in  order  to  succeed  Mr.  Ball,  who 
has  only  the  fag  end  of  a  Senate  term  to  serve. 

The  ordinary  differences  of  political 
^'iStmi*"  conviction  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  too  trivial  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  face  of  such  political  dangers  as 
honest  men  now  have  to  face  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  The  Democrats,  who  were  twice  as 
strong  in  the  Legislature  as  the  regular  Repub- 
licans, were  willing  to  make  a  complete  party  sac- 
rifice on  the  altar  of  sound  political  morals  and 
common  decency.  There  are  a  great  many  Re- 
publicans all  over  the  United  States  who  would 
much  rather  see  their  party  defeated  in  the  next 
national  election  than  have  it  assume  such  re- 
sponsibilities as  that  of  Addicksism  in  Delaware. 
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Apart  from  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  noth- 
ing could  be  a  cheaper  or  more  fatuous  kind  of 
politics  than  for  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee to  go  pj^rtners  with  Addicks  in  the  scheme 
to  make  a  Republican  State  out  of  Delaware  at 
the  risk  of  losing  the  independent  Republican 
vote  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Addicks  has 
already  begun  to  sound  the  glorious  Republican 
slogan  for  1904  w^ith  that  irrepressible  hilarity 
which  has  characterized  his  audacious  career. 
He  proposes  to  ^'  carry  the  State  in  1904  for  the 
President," — but  frankly  admits  that  his  object 
in  doing  so  is  to  create  a  wave  upon  which  he 
himself  may  be  borne  triumphantly  into  the 
United  States  Senate.  There  are  some  victories 
which  cost  too  dear  ;  and  if  Mr.  Dick,  of  Ohio, 
were  a  wiser  politician,  he  would  know  that  the 
prospect  of  carrying  Delaware  in  1904  under 
present  circumstances  is  not  a  happy  omen  for 
the  Republican  party  at  large.  Tammany  Hall, 
in  New  York,  is  a  model  of  political  virtue 
when  compared  with  Addicksism  in  Delaware. 
Even  a  dull  political  intelligence  can  understand 
the  reasons  why  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee might  be  tempted  to  conspire  with  Tam- 
many Hall,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  odium,  when 
the  thing  at  stake  is  the  great  block  of  electoral 
votes  cast  by  the  imperial  and  pivotal  State  of 
New  York.  But  for  the  National  Republican 
Committee  to  incur  the  odium  of  plunging 
boldly  into  the  mire  of  Addicksism  in  Delaware, 
with  no  possible  prize  to  be  won  except  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State  that  has  only  one  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  looks  like  a  reckless  bid 
for  the  nation's  ridicule  and  contempt. 

LetUsHaue  This  long  fight  in  Delaware  would 
Hon  of  Sena-  have  been  obviated  if  United  States 
'®''*'  Senators  were  elected  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  The  Delaware  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  time  between  its  ballotings 
for  Senators,  one  day  in  February,  to  declare 
itself  unanimouslv  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  people  of  the  States  to  elect  their  Senators, 
as  they  do  their  governors  and  Congressmen, 
by  direct  vote.  The  public  sentiment  of  the 
country,  as  expressed  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
the  formal  action  of  legislatures,  is  in  favor  of 
such  an  amendment.  If  the  question  could  be 
submitted  to  the  people  to  vote  upon,  they  would 
decide  it  in  the  affirmative  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  every  single  State.  Each  succeed- 
ing House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
votes  for  this  proposition  with  entire  or  practi- 
cal unanimity.  The  only  obstacle  to  getting  the 
proposed  amendment  before  the  country  is  the 
Senate  itself,  which  has  the  bad  taste  to  block 


the  plan  of  allowing  the  States  to  pass  upon  the 
question.  The  reform  will  certainly  come  about 
in  the  course  of  time.  Meanwhile,  public  opinion 
should  bring  constant  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Senate ;  and  constituents  should  demand  of 
their  own  Senators  that  they  allow  the  proposed 
amendment  to  be  submitted,  in  the  constitu- 
tional way,  to  the  decision  of  the  country.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  protracted  State- 
hood fight,  which  monopolized  the  time  of  the 
Senate  during  the  recent  session,  was  not  a  little 
due  to  the  personal  schemes  and  ambitions  of 
certain  men  who  were  proposing  to  bring  a 
group  of  undeveloped  Territories  into  the  Union 
because  they  had  well-laid  plans  for  controlling 
the  legislatures  and  putting  themselves  into  the 
United  States  Senate.  Direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  the  people  would  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose,— ^it  would  make  the  upper  house  at  Wash- 
ington a  more  representative  and  efficient  body, 
and  it  would  improve  political  conditions  in  a 
large  number  of  States,  and  leave  the  legisla- 
tures free  to  do  their  proper  work. 


ex- 
late 


^  It  is  not   necessary  to  take  the 

Senate      treme  tone  of  those  who  have  of 

Methods,  adopted  the  fashion  of  vilifying  the 
Senate.  It  has  a  number  of  excellent  leaders, 
and  it  has  lately  accomplished  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  work.  There  are  periods  when  one 
house  at  Washington  seems  to  have  superior 
efficiency  and  prestige,  and  there  are  periods 
when  it  is  the  other  house  to  which  the  country 
looks  for  strength  and  wisdom.  For  several 
years  past,  the  Senate  has  been  relatively  the 
more  potent  and  conspicuous  body.  For  that 
very  reason,  the  defects  of  the  »Senate  have  been 
the  more  glaring.  With  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  important  public  business,  the  parlia- 
mentarv  wheels  must  be  well  lubricated  ;  other- 
wise  there  results  a  creaking,  a  delay,  and  a  con- 
fusion that  attract  universal  notice  and  harsh 
criticism.  For  a  century  or  more,  the  Senate 
has  done  business  in  a  leisurely  way,  on  the 
principle  of  so-called  "  Senatorial  courtesy."  It 
never  votes  upon  a  measure  so  long  as  afay 
Senator  wishes  to  protract  the  debate.  It  con- 
firms or  refuses  to  confirm  appointments  to  office 
on  a  sort  of  feudal  principle  that  accords  to  each 
Senator  seigniorial  rights  over  the  patronage  of 
his  own  State.  In  short,  the  Senate  has  been 
continuing  its  old  stage-coach  methods  of  doing 
business  in  a  day  of  steam  and  electricity.  The 
masterly  mind  and  force  of  Speaker  Reed  re- 
formed the  parliamentary  methods  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  gentleman  who  is  by 
common  consent  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  next 
Congress,  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois, 
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stood  in  his  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  just 
before  Congress  adjourned,  early  last  month, 
&nd  denounced,  impolitely  and  unsparingly,  some 
of  the  objectionable  results  of  the  deference 
shown  by  the  Senate  to  the  whims  of  any  indi- 
vidual Senator.  Mr.  Cannon's  plain  language 
was  much  resented  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol ;  but  it  was  approved  by  the  newspapers. 

Leading  members  of  the  Senate  like 
''I'tS^'  Mr.  Allison,  and  Mr.  Piatt  of  Con- 
necticut, have  now  concluded  that 
there  must  be  a  new  code  of  rules  adopted,  and 
that  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for 
shutting  off  debate.  When  in  the  extra  session 
of  the  Senate  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  was  rati- 
fied,  on  March  17,  there  were  73  votes  for  it 
and  only  5  against  it.  Yet  the  extra  session 
had  been  made  necessary  solely  by  the  attitude 
of  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  who,  without 
any  support  whatever  in  his  position,  had  in- 
sisted upon  discussing  the  treaty  day  after  day, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  a  vote. 
It  is  true  that  the  treaty  might  well  have  been 
subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny  and  a  thorough 
debate.  But  since  the  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  definitely  pledged  to  vote  for  it,  they 
would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  read  its 
provisions  in  detail.  Thus,  Senator  Morgan's 
methods  were  not  resulting  in  a  genuine  debate 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  a  buBiness-Iike 
or  useful  system  that  permitted  a  single  Sen- 
ator to  overrule  the  judgment  of  all  his  col- 


Bkrator  Moro&ii  (speaking:  agatnst  time  Id  oppoaltlon  to 
tli«  Panama  Canal  bill} :  "  T  wish  to  read  a  tew  volnmee  In 
mpport  ot  my  clainiH."— From  the  Rceord-Wrrald  {Chicago) , 


A  well-devised  system  of  rules,  on 
the  other  hand,  ought  to  have  made  impossible 
the  method  by  which  the  Alaska  arbitration 
treaty  was  ratified  in  the  absence  of  the  opposi- 
tion, without  notice,  and  without  opportunity  for 
diacuaaion.  With  proper  rules  governing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  we  should  have 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Philippine  tariff  bill, 
and  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  currency  measure,  and 
Cuban  reciprocity  could  have  taken  effect  at  once. 

The  completion  ot  Senatorial  elec- 
I™,*™  tions  in  various  States  allowed  sev- 
eral of  the  newly  elected  men  to  ap- 
pear in  the  extra  session.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  the  changes  was  that  which  brought  Mr.  Gor- 
man, of  Maryland,  back  after  a  term's  absence. 
His  Democratic  colleagues  in  the  Senate  at  once 
rallied  around  Mr.  Gorman  as  their  leader,  and 
there  was  fresh  talk  in  all  the  newspapers  of  his 
prospects  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  A  long 
deadlock  in  the  Oregon  Legislature  restilted 
finally,  on  February  21,  in  the  election  of  an 
able  Republican  lawyer,  Charles  W.  Fulton,  to 
be  Senator  Mitchell's  colleague.  The  promotion 
of  Congressman  Long,  of  Kansas,  to  the  Senate, 
is  an  encouraging  recognition  of  real  merit  and 
ability.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  of 
Utah,  on  the  ground  of  his  being'  a  Mormon 
apostle,  has  not  prevented  his  election  and  ad- 
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mission  to  the  Senate.  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  who 
succeeds  William  E.  Mason  from  Illinois,  will 
from  the  start  be  one  of  the  strong  Republican 
figures  of  the  Senate  chamber.  In  like  manner, 
William  J.  Stone,  who  succeeds  the  venerable 
George  G.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  brings  the  prestige 
^f  a  great  position  in  the  Democratic  party. 

New  England  has  been  a  good  deal 
^'^Pof/lfJs!"'  stirred  up  by  the  official  attack  of 
the  Democratic  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Garvin,  upon  the  widespread  and 
open  practice  of  bribery  in  elections.  Bishop 
Mac  Vicar  and  other  good  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  declare  that  the  situation  is  about  as  bad 
as  it  could  be,  and  that  corrupt  election  methods 
have  become  so  intrenched  in  custom  that  many 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  State  are  afraid  to  de- 
nounce them  for  fear  of  offending  their  congre- 
gations and  losing  their  places.  It  is  deeply 
regrettable,  but  true,  that  such  methods  are  prev- 
alent not  only  in  Rhode  Island,  but  in  various 
localities  in  other  Eastern  States.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  had  a  popular  vote  on  ten  proposed 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  New  Hampshire  has 
followed  the  recent  example  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States  and  adopted  an  educational 
qualification  for  the  franchise.  By  a  large  ma- 
jority, the  proposition  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
women  was  rejected.  A  plan  of  reapportioning 
representation  in  the  Legislature  was  adopted, 
as  was  the  so-called  anti-trust  amendment. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  New 
The  Liquor    Hampshire  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws 

prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors.  In 
Vermont,  the  abandonment  of  the  prohibitory 
system  in  favor  of  a  local-option  plan  gave  the 
voters  of  the  towns  a  chance  to  express  their 
preferences  in  the  local  elections  of  March  3. 
All  the  cities  of  the  State  have  voted  in  favor  of 
licensing  saloons  ;  and  of  the  rural  towns,  about 
half,  or  more  than  a  hundred,  have  similarly 
voted  to  grant  licenses.  The  fact  is,  that  under 
the  half -century  prohibition  regime  there  had 
grown  up  a  widespread  illicit  business  of  saloon- 
keeping  ;  and  there  is  now  to  be  substituted  for 
it  an  orderly  and  regulated  license  system.  It 
is  the  Southern  States  which  are  now  the  strong- 
hold of  prohibition.  New  England  and  the  North- 
west having  almost  wholly  receded  from  the 
ground  formerly  held.  Under  the  county-op- 
tion system,  a  great  part  of  Texas  now  prohibits 
the  liquor  traffic.  There  is  at  present  a  lively 
agitation  of  the  subject  in  that  State,  the  Pro- 
hibitionists endeavoring  to  extend  their  system 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  while  the  liquor 


men  are  proposing  to  substitute  a  high -license 
system  guarded  by  drastic  provisions.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  and  other  Southern  States, 
the  liquor  question  is  also  under  renewed  and 
vigorous  discussion. 

Ur  e  Is  U9S  at  ^^^  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 

Albany,— ths  York  has  been  occupied,  during  the 

Erh  Canal.    -p^Q^Qj^i  session,  with  a  large  number 

of  measures  of  great  practical  importance  about 
which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among 
men  of  intelligence  and  high  character, — these 
being  measures  which  in  their  nature  have  little 
or  no  relation  to  party  politics.  The  one  that 
involves  the  most  money  is  the  proposal  to  im- 
prove the  Erie  Canal  so  that  it  may  have  a  miiii- 
mum  depth  of  about  ten  feet  and  may  be  navi- 
gable for  barges  carrying  a  thousand  tons.  It  is 
estimated  that  to  accomplish  this  result  it  would 
be  necessary  to  expend,  in  round  figures,  $100,- 
000,000.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  port 
of  New  York  are  strongly  supporting  such  canal 
improvement.  Parts  of  the  State  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  waterways  to  be  improved  are 
naturally  not  eager  to  have  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure made  at  the  cost  of  the  State  treasury. 
Some  years  ago,  all  canal  tolls  were  abolished. 
The  chief  benefit  from  the  radical  improvement 
of  the  Erie  Canal  will  accrue  —  through  the 
cheapening  of  freight  rates — to  the  Northwest- 
ern producers  of  wheat  and  other  supplies  seek- 
ing Eastern  or  foreign  markets.  The  advantage 
of  a  modernized  Erie  Canal  would  be  so  great  to 
interstate  traffic  that  it  could  easily  afford  to  pay 
a  considerable  part  of  the  cost.  It  would  seem  to 
be  good  financiering,  therefore,  to  restore  the 
canal  tolls  for  the  sake  of  providing  a  sinking, 
fund  for  the  gradual  paying  off  of  the  hundred 
million  dollars  of  canal  bonds.  If  this  were 
done,  the  State  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Odell  has  been 
Questions,    l^^ndiug  all  his  energy  toward   the 

enactment  of  certain  measures  for  so 
increasing  the  revenues  of^he  State  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  dispense  altogether  with  direct 
property  taxes  for  other  than  nlunicipal  and  local 
purposes.  The  income  from  the  tax  on  corpora- 
tions and  from  the  State's  share  of  the  liquor- 
license  fees,  with  certain  other  sources  of  income, 
have  already  so  increased  the  revenue  of  the  State 
as  almost  to  have  accomplished  Governor  Odell's 
object  as  respects  direct  taxation.  But  State  ex- 
penses are  also  increasing,  and  a  larger  income  is 
desired.  The  governor  now  proposes  a  material 
increase  in  the  liquor  licenses,  the  benefit  of 
which  will  accrue  in  part  to  the  State  and  in  part 
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to  municipal  and  local  goTemmente.  Anothei- 
financUtl  measure  provides  for  a  specific  tai  of 
four  mills  on  mortgagee,  to  be  collected  through 
county  officers  and  to  be  divided  between  the 
State  and  the  local  governments  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  mortgaged  property  is  situated. 
At  present,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  mortgages 
are  assessable  as  personal  property  at  their  full 
face  value,  and  are  thus  liable  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary tax  rate,  which  averages  about  2  per  cent., 
or  twenty  mills.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
nearly  all  personal  property  in  the  State  of  New 
York  escapes  taxation  altogether.  Thus,  the 
governor  estimates  that  bis  four-mill  annual  tax 
on  mortgages,  under  a  system  that  would  work 
with  certainty  and  uniformity,  would  produce 
far  more  revenue  than  the  present  system  yields, 
and  be  free  from  existing  objections  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  personal  property.  The  real-estate  inter- 
ests of  New  York  City,  however,  have  shown 
strong  opposition  to  the  governor's  plans.  The 
present  unenforced  personal -property  tax  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  in  place  of  it  a  series 
of  moderate  but  effective  spi^cial  taxes,  on 
some  plan  like  this  of  Governor  Odell's,  might 
well  be  substituted.  It  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  liquor-tax  fees  by  50  per  cent.  This  would 
make  the  maximum  license  fee  in  New  York 
City  $1,200,  and  the  lowest  fee  in  rural  neigh- 
borhoods $300,  It  is  estimated  that  the  change 
would  reduce  the  number  of  saloons  by  one- 
tenth,  and  increase  the  revenue  from  liquor 
licenses  to  about  eighteen  million  dollars,  of 
which  half  would  go  to  the  State  treasury.  The 
proposed  four-mill  mortgage  tax  is  expected  to 
yield  $12,000,000,  this  also  to  be  equally  divided 
between  State  and  local  treasuries. 

New  York  State  has  long  had  a 
^'ceKtnt"'  strangely  anomalous  dual  system  of 

central  oversight  and  control  of  edu- 
cational matters.  It  has  a  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Education  in  charge  of  the  common  schools, 
with  a  superintendent  at  its  head  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  body  known  as  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  made  up  of  a  group  of  men  ap- 
pointed  for  life  by  the  Legislature.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  University  of  New  York  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  Board  of 
Regents  performs  an  important  function  in  eX' 
ercising  an  advisory  supervision  over  the  whole 
business  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 
At  the  point  where  the  public  grammar  school 
ends  and  the  public  liigh  school  begins,  the  two 
central  educational  organizations  find  themselvea 
in  a  chronic  dispute  over  jurisdiction.     Sooner 


or  later,  one  of  these  systems  mast  develop  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Rival  bills  pending 
at  Albany  provide  opposite  solutions.  Among 
the  leaders  of  education,  the  preference  seems 
to  be  for  an  increase  of  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  to  be  followed  subsequently 
by  a  change  in  the  organization  of  that  body, 
with  an  abandonment  of  life  tenure. 


In  the  field  of  social  reform,  several 
oiwf'woM/Bff.  '''""■'*'^  ^'    uncommon    significance 

have  been  pending  before  the  New 
York  Legislature.  One  of  these  is  the  improve- 
ment of  legislation  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
young  children.  The  evasions  of  existing  child- 
labor  laws  in  New  York  City  have  been  wide- 
spread,  and  deplorable  in  their  consequences.  It 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  present 
prohibition  of  child  laboY,  and  to  improve  the 
laws  as  regards  their  enforceability.  Far  from 
being  exaggerated,  the  evils  of  child  labor  have 
generally  been  understated,  because  few  people 
have  gone  into  the  subject  far  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  startling  facts.  If  pending  legisla- 
tion at  Albany  succeeds,  the  lot  of  thousands  of 
newsboys  in  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  allevi- 
ated. Those  under  ten  years  of  age  will  be  taken 
off  the  streets  altogether.  The  fight  gainst  cer- 
tain valuable  features  of  New  York's  recent  tene- 
ment-house legislation  is  destined  to  fail.  The 
so-called  compromise  tenement- bouse  bill  that  is 
likely  to  pass  does  not  injure  in  any  material  :e< 
spects  the  admirable  tenement-house  code  that  Mr. 
1)6  Forest  has  been  administering.  The  sweat- 
shop evil  in  NewYork  has  been  largely  broken  up. 
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New  York  City  is  preparing  for  some 
Prw™'     Bort  of  modest  celebration,  on  May  26, 

of  the  twohundred-and-fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  municipal  organization  of  the  city. 
The  celebration  will  occur  in  a  season  of  marvel- 
ous local  expansion  and  prosperity.  Never  be- 
fore were  so  many  great  projects  on  foot.  The 
underground  transit  system,  as  now  approach- 
ing completion,  proves  to  be  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  an  immense  ramification  which  has  been 
outlined  by  Mr.  Parsons,  the  engineer  of  the 
lines.  As  its  second  year  advances,  the  good 
work  of  the  Low  administration  begins  to  be 
manifest  in  all  departments.  Police  reforms  pro- 
ceed apace  under  General  Greene's  vigilant  eye 
and  unrelenting  hand  ;  tbe  transformation  of  the 
health  department  under  Dr.  Lederle  has  been 
set  forth  in  a  remarkable  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
City  Club  ;  and  in  almost  all  the  departments, 
good  work  is  producing  recognized  results.  It 
is  now  confidently  expected  that  Mr.  Low's  re- 
nomination  will  be  demanded  by  tbe  Republi- 
cans, the  Citizens'  Union,  and  the  anti-Tammany 
Democratic  organizations  that  united  to  elect 
him  in  the  fall  of  ISOlj — New  York's  next  mu- 
nicipal election  occurring  in  the  first  week  of 
November  of  the  present  year. 

In  Various  other  large  cities  of  the 
^"moiwe"'''  country,  municipal  elections  occur  in 
the  springtime.  The  most  important 
city  campaign  now  pending  is  that  of  Chicago. 
For  an  accouQt  of  the  issues  and  tbe  candidates, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  contributed  to 
this  number  by  Dean  Judson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  himself  a  model  type  of  the  scholar 
in  politics.  In  Cincinnati,  there  is  a  citizens' 
municipal  ticket  in  the  field  whose  candidate  for 
mayor  is  the  widely  known  president  of  the 
"Big  Four"  Railroad,  Mr,  M.  E.  Ingalls,  who 
has  long  been  a  vigorous  exponent  of  sound- 
money  ideas  and  a  citizen  of  public  spirit.  The 
Democrats  are  supporting  this  Ingalls  ticket. 
The  Republicans  declare  that  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Ingalls'  candidacy  lies  in  a  scheme 
to  advance  him  from  mayor  to  governor  of  Ohio, 
in  order  to  make  him  a  Presidential  candidate 
next  year.  The  Republicans  have  renominated 
Mayor  Fleischmann,  who  is  opposed  by  an  alii, 
ance  of  tbe  churches  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
at  the  head  of  a  great  distillery  business  and 
naturally  an  exponent  of  the  liquor  interests.  In 
Cincinnati,  the  local  and  municipal  questions  in- 
volved are  the  predominant  ones  ;  but  elsewhere 
the  contest  is  interesting  chiefly  because  Mr. 
Ingalls'  victory  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to 
his  being  a  candidate,  next  fall,  for  tbe  govern- 
orship.    Meanwhile,  another  interesting  Demo- 


cratic figure,  the  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  has 
been  renominated  for  the  mayoralty  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio's  largest  city.  The  Republicans  have 
nominated  against  him  Hon.  Harvey  D.  Goulder, 
a  well-known  lawyer. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  mayor  is  not  to  be 
^"lobIi.    ^^^c*^''  t'l's  spring,  but  a  number  of 

vacancies  in  the  City  Council  and 
the  House  of  Delegates  are  to  be  filled,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  Republicans  have  nominated 
for  these  an  exceptionally  strong  and  clean  ticket. 
Our  advices  are  not  quite  so  complimentary  re- 
garding the  Democratic  nomiaees,  although  the 
subject  is  not  a  matter  about  which  we  have 
made  special  inquiry.  At  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  St.  Louis  is  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  tbe  Louisiana  Purchase  with  an  elab- 
orate programme,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  so  arranged  his  itinerary  as 
to  arrive  in  St.  Louis  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
29,  leaving  in  the  early  morning  of  May  1. 
These  exercises  will  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  exposition  management,  and  will  in  a  sense 
be  preliminary  to  the  holding  of  the  great 
exposition  next  year.  Ex-Gov.  David  R.  Fran- 
cis, president  of  the  exposition,  came  back,  last 
month,  from  a  highly  successful  European  toUT, 
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(Prestdent  of  the  Bt.  LooIb  Eipoeitloa.) 

where  he  basked  in  the  favor  of  royalty,  met 
the  moBt  important  commercial  bodies,  and 
helped  to  secure  promiseB  and  appropriations 
that  will  result  in  more  extensive  and  attractive 
exhibits  from  public  and  private  sources  abroad 
than  were  expected  a  few  months  ago. 

"S^i'r^i  ^'^''*'  '■*'*'  "^^^  YoT]i.  Legislature  at 
Projicti  la  Albany  has  been  discussing  the  plan 
CoMtfo.  q(  expending  #100,000,000  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  has  been  interesting  itself 
in  what  is  really  a  rival  project  of  the  most  for- 
midable kind, — the  proposed  canal  from  the 
Georgian  Bay  to  the  tit.  Lawrence  at  Montreal. 
When  first  proposed,  this  canal  was  to  have  had 
a  depth  of  ten  feet.  The  plans  were  changed 
five  years  ago  to  provide  for  a  depth  of  four- 
teen feet,  and  now  another  change  has  been 
adopted  which  calls  for  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet.  This  would  give  a  direct  outlet  to  the 
ocean  for  large  freight  Bteamers.  A  glanre  at 
the  map  shows  that  the  Georgian  Hay  route  fol- 
lows an  almost  direct  line  from  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior ports  to  Montreal.  Its  advocates  say  tliat 
it  can  be  completed  in  much  less  time  than  the 
Erie  Canal  enlargement,  and  for  much  less 
money.  Moreover,  its  projectors  do  not  ask 
the  Canadian  government  to  pay  the  cost,  but 
only  to  guarantee  their  bonds,  in  order  to  enable 


Canatf/a 
IgttntU 


them  to  borrow  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.     It  is 

expected  that  the  canal's  tolls  will  fully  support 
the  undertaking.  If  this  canal  were  built,  much 
of  the  wheat,  flour,  and  various  other  export 
products  of  our  Northwest  would  probably  go 
to  Europe  by  way  of  Montreal  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  seems  probable  that  the  project  will 
be  indorsed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  now  in 
session.  Apropos  of  the  energy  of  our  Cana- 
dian neighbors  in  the  development  of  canals,  we 
publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  E,  T.  D.  Chambers  describing  the 
interesting  project  of  a  new  transcontinental 
railroad  which  is  to  run  considerably  north  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  whole  subject  of 
grain -transportation  and  trade  routes  is  likely 
to  be  brought  under  consideration'  by  a  special 
government  commission. 

„„„  The  Canadian  Parliament  now  in  ses- 
sion is  also  to  readjust  representa- 
tion according  to  the  findings  of  the 
recent  census,  a  railway  commission  is  to  be 
created,  anda  considerable  legislative  programme 
has  been  laid  out  for  the  session.  The  Canadians 
have  not  been  pleased  with  the  selection  by 
President  Roosevelt  of  Messrs.  Lodge,  Hoot,  and 
Turner  as  the  American  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal to  decide  the  Alaska  boundary  question. 
Of  the  three  British  members,  Canada  will  sup- 
ply two,  these  being  Sir  Louis  Jette,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Quebec,  and  Justice  Armour,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  Sir  Louis  was  for  a 
long  time  a  member  of  the  Quebec  bench.  The 
other  British  member  will  be  no  less  eminent  a 
personage  than  Lord  Alveretone,  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  The  Canadian  case  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  minister  of 
the  interior,  with  whom  there  will  be  associated 
some  eminent  British  and  Canadian  lawyers, 
among  whom  are  named  Mr.  Christopher  Rob- 
inson, of  Toronto,  and  the  Hon.  Edward  filake, 
now  one  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  of  the 
British  Parliament,  but  formerly,  for  a  long  time, 
a  distinguished  statesman  in  Canada.  The  Alaska 
tribunal  will  meet  in  London,  probably  in  Sep- 
tember. There  is  talk  of  an  early  resumption 
of  the  sessions  of  the  dormant  Joint  High  Com- 
mission, of  which  Senator  Fairbanks  is  the  rank- 
ing American  member.  If  this  commission  could 
get  together  and  devise  a  broad  and  liberal  meas- 
ure of  commercial  reciprocity  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  accomplish  a  most 
beneficent  work,  and  one  for  which  conditions  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  boundary  line  are 
now  ripe.  In  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Min- 
nesota and  the  far  Northwest  an  enthusiastic 
Reciprocity  League  is  at  work. 
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ftlone,  and  that  Canada,  Australia,  and  Sonth  Af- 
rica are  to  be  asked,  in  the  future,  to  share  m  the 
support  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  shipbuilding  programme  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas  ;  "  and  the 
English  haye  not  by  any  means  given  up  their 
idea  that  their  navy  must  be  equal  to  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  any  two  or  three  foreign  powers. 
Mr.  Amold-Forster,  the  admiralty  secretary, 
whose  position  corresponds  to  that  of  our 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  introduced  a  naval 
budget  for  the  coming  year  that  calls  for 
the  unprecedented  expenditure  of  $180,000,000. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  argument  is  that  England's 
great  navy  is  a  grim  necessity  to  a  country  that 
imports  two-thirds  of  its  food-supplies  Ger- 
many has  no  need  of  a  navy  except  for  purposes 
of  aggression.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  German 
navy  that  is  compelling  the  United  States  to 
spend  so  much  money  on  ships,  and  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  England's  costly  and  regrettable 
increase  of  naval  armaments.  England  ie  i 
building  ships  for  aggression,  but  as  a  form 
national  insurance.  At  the  present  date,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  England  has  aevenly- 
one  warships  in  protess  of  construction. 
Brodrick,  the  war  minister,  has  also  a  very  for- 
midable budget.  Never  before,  in  time  of  peace, 
have  England's  expenditures  for  the  two  armed 
services  been  so  huge.  Mr.  Brodrick's  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  has  given  so  little  satisfaction 
that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  about 
paying  the  bills.     His  army  estimates  amount  to 


MR.  BROnaiCK, 

^         "With  theirthousandsof  hardyfisher- 
aiufitiOt-    men  and  mariners  on  the  eastern  sea- 
/tntit.       board,   the    Canadians  are  about  to 
enter  in  earnest  upon  the  organization  of  a  naval 
militia  to  serve  Dominion  or  imperial  needs  in 
time  of  war.     This  will  be  to  some  extent  a  con- 
tribution toward  that  vol- 
untary system  of  mutual 
and  joint   defense  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  now  de- 
clares  the  whole  empire 
must  enter  upon  or  face 
inevitable  dissolution, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come 
back  from  South  Africa 
with  such  enhancement  of 
prestige,  when  the  rest  of 
the  balfour  administration 
is  under  sharp  criticism, 
that    everytliilng   he  says 
attracts    profound    atten- 
tion.    He  has  much  to  say 
about  a  certain  "new  con- 
ception of  empire,"  which 
means,  when    reduced  to 
hard    and    business-like 
terms,  that  England's 
army  and  navy  bills  have     ,  „/X" n't?"!!  i'^I^iB 

outgrown     the    ability    of       I  want*  big  army  and  a 
John    Bull    to    pay    them      too!"-From  the  I 


nttoknowlHtbls,  Mr.  Brodrick— am  Ian  Island?  or  am  I 
L.  I  want  ■  big  navy  and  a  small  army.  II  I'm  a  contlaeDt, 
11  navy.  I  can't  afford  to  be  an  Ulaod  and  a  coDtinant, 
Biuiiitt  {London). 
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almost  the  same  total  as  the  navy  bill,  and  may 
be  set  down,  in  round  figures,  at  (175,000,000. 
In  apologizing,  last  month,  for  the  increase  of 
army  expenditure,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  premier, 
called  attention  in  a  somewhat  seDsational  way 
to  Russia's  activity  in  the  direction  of  India. 
John  Bull  is  disposed  to  say  that  he  could  stand 
an  increase  of  army  expenditure,  or  could 
bear  the  cost  of  naval  expansion,  in  the  face 
of  a  clear  emergency ;  but  he  hates  might- 
ily to  pay  the  bills  for  expansion  in  thq  two 
services  at  the  same  time,  with  no  well-defined 
reason  for  either. 

It  is  this  state  of  mind  of  the  over- 
m'uatiiui.    burdened  taxpayer,  and  nothing  else, 

that  somewhat  threatens  the  brilliant 
consummation  of  the  government's  Irish  land 
scheme.  The  Irish  landlords  will  not  sell  for 
leas  than  a  certain  scale  of  prices  based  upon 
average  rental,  the  tenants  will  not  buy  them 
out  except  upon  a  lower  basis  similar  to  that 
established  by  earlier  precedent,  and  it  has  been 
expected  that  the  national  treasury  would  pay 
the  difference  in  order  to  settle  forever  the  Irish 
land  question  and  pave  the  way  for  economic 
prosperity  and  political  harmony.  It  would  be 
a  good  investment  for  England,  even  with  the 
present  weight  of  her  financial  burdens.  Mean- 
while, the  Irish  Nationalist  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  thus  far  through  the  session  abstained 
from  annoying  the  Balfour  government,  and  are 
on  their  good  behavior,  awaiting  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  promised  land  measure.  The  gov- 
ernment, last  month,  further  placated  the  Irish 
by  introducing  some  detailed  bills  in  the  line  of 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  Irish  county  coun- 
cils and  local-government  bodies.  We  publish 
elsewhere  an  interesting  article  by  the  Hon, 
Horace  Plunkett,  in  the  form  of  an  interview, 
on  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Irelf.nd  under 
the  auspices  of  the  cooperative  societies  which 
he  has  done  so  much  to  promote.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  if  the  great  land^purchase 
scheme  should  go  through  in  the  near  future, 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  very  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  sort  of  rural  cooperative  progress 
of  which  Mr,  Plunkett  is  the  best  exponent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  trip  is  regarded 
in  England  as  having  accomplished 
wonders  toward  bringing  about  a 
better  feeling  between  the  races  in  South  Africa. 
He  extols  the  plan  of  visitations  by  colonial 
secretaries,  and  declares  that  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  contact  can  accomplish  wonders  in  set- 
tling difficult  problems.  He  praises  the  Boers, 
and  expects  their  leaders  to  show  loyalty  to  their 


Mr.  Clmmbti 
aaut*  AJrlM 


new  government.  His  particular  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  political  affairs  in  Cape 
Colony  seems  to  be  the  forming  of  a  friendly 
personal  alliance  with  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  Mr.  Sauer, 
Mr.  Merriman,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  "  Afrikander  Bond,"  which  really  controls 
and  will  continue  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr,  Sauer 
are  the  present  leaders  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Mr,  Hofmeyr  was  Mr,  Rbodee'  chief  political 
ally  in  the  old  days,  and  although  not  in  the 
Cape  Parliament  now,  he  is  the  real  head  of  the 
Dutch -speaking  element.  If  one  asks  what  Mr, 
Chamberlain  actually  accomplished,  it  is  enough 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  payment  of  8150,000,000  to- 
ward the  South  African  war  debt  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  Johannesburg  gold  mines.  Further 
than  that,  a  second  sum  of  (150,000,000  on 
that  debt  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  taj;payera 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  colonies  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  issue  bonds  for  that 
amount,  and  will  provide  for  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund, — with  a  British  guarantee  of  the  debt, 
in  order  to  make  the  bonds  marketable.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  not  solved  the  difficulties  that 
involve  the  labor  problem  in  South  Africa,  nor 
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communicating  with  Holland  in  remoiiBtrance 
against  the  inconvenience  to  German  traffic  of 
the  Dutch  railway  strikes.  It  is  none  the  less 
true  that  there  is  miich  apprehension  in  the 
Netherlands  on  the  ground  of  Germany's  sup- 
posed desire  for  an  excuse  to  interfere  ia  Dutch 
affairs.  The  expressions  of  displeasure  in  Ger- 
many at  the  tone  of  American  public  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  question  of  naval  expansion  are 
decidedly  bitter.  The  German  naval  budget  as 
presented  by  the  naval  secretary,  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  and  slightly  modified  in  the  Reichstag, 
amounts  to  approximately  ^50, 000, 000.  The  feel- 
ing in  Germany  on  the  score  of  American  trade 
rivalry  has  riBen  to  maximum  heigbt.  The  in- 
dustrial depression  to  which  this  feeling  is  some- 
what due  is,  however,  reported  as  less  serious 
from  month  to  month.  The  Emperor's  versa- 
tility has  been  shown  in  recent  theological  pro- 
nouncements (see  page  467),  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  reforms  in  German  literary  style,  and  in 
sundry  other  directions. 

En  France,  the  most  important  public 
Tophi       topic,  last  month,  was  the  action  of 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  support- 
ing the  extreme  policy  of  Premier  Combes  and 
the  ministry  on  the  school  question.  The  prin- 
ciple established  in  the  law  of  associations  as 
enacted  under  the  former  premier,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  was  that  schools  carried  on  by  men 
and  women  of  the  religious  teaching  orders  must 
apply  for  express  governmental  authorization. 
The  latest  lav,  as  adopted  last  month,  simply 
refuses  in  a  wholesale  way  to  grant  the  applica- 
tions. Some  months  will  be  required  to  make 
the  extremely  important  changes  and  trans- 
fers requisite  to  an  execution  of  this  radical 
measure.  The  principal  argument  of  Premier 
Combes  had  to  do  with  the  anti- re  publican  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  in  the  monastic  schools. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  so  harsh  a  policy  will  have 
unfortunate  reactions.  It  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  the  Combes  ministry  cannot 
last  very  much  longer,  and  that  M.  Rouvier  or 
M.  Ribot  will  be  the  next  premier.  Although 
President  Loubet's  seven-year  term,  which  began 
in  1899,  has  three  years  yet  to  run,  there  is 
already  definite  talk  of  making  M.  Waldeck- 
Roiisseau  his  successor.  In  a  recent  address  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  foreign  minister, 
M.  Delcaese,  declared  it  a  necessity  for  France 
that  Morocco's  independence  should  be  main- 
tained, expressed  satisfaction  with  the  status  of 
the  Franco- Russian  alliance,  mentioned  hope- 
fully the  rapprochement  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
took  an  altogether  favorable  view  of  the  inter- 
national position  of  the  republic- 


MR.    CHAMBER  LAI  H  A 

has  he  greatly  changed  the  feelings  of  the  Boers 
toward  England  ;  but  all  elements  in  South 
Africa  have  rather  liked  his  sharp,  direct  meth- 
ods of  discussion,  and  are  the  better  disposed  to 
settle  down  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  On  March  19,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain made  the  interesting  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  one  hundred  thousand  Boers 
had  been  "  repatriated," — that  is  to  say,  restored 
to  tbeir  homes, — a  large  proportion  of  them  from 
the  military  prisons  in  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  Ber- 
muda, and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also 
stated  that  the  government  was  giving  the  new 
colonists,  under  the  peace  provisions,  the  sum  of 
^75,000.000  toward  the  expenses  of  their  reset- 
tlement. He  has  been  treated  in  London  like  a 
conquering  hero,  and  the  newspapers  were  full 
of  talk,  last  month,  of  a  reconstructed  ministry 
with  Chamberlain  as  premier  and  Balfour  as 
foreign  minister. 

The  German  chancellor  has  naturally 
Jtffl/rj"      ^^^'^  defending  the  Venezuelan  ex- 
pedition   before    the    Reichstag,    al- 
though be  has  had  to  face  some  sharp  critii-isms. 
Count  von  Bulow  has  also  pointedly  denied  the 
rc'iHirt  that  the  G>'rman  Government  had  been 
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Saitim  ■'■^®  leading  Russian  topic  of  the 
Oemeitia  month  18  the  new  manifesto  of  the 
Rifarm.  q^^j.  dealing  with  the  governmental 
conditions  of  the  empire,  and  promising  various 
reforms.  It  has  impressed  the  world  at  large 
KB  a  matter  of  profound  significance.  It  would 
seem  to  us,  however,  chiefly  an  evidence  of  dis- 
may and  alarm  in  Russian  governmental  circles 
over  the  ever- in  creasing  boldness  with  which  the 
popular  discontent  is  expressing  itself.  In  this 
connection,  our  readers  will  find  it  well  to  give 
especial  attention  to  an  article  on  the  political 
situation  in  Russia  by  s  well-informed  contribu- 
tor published  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review.  The  edict  has  not  been  hopefully  re- 
ceived by  any  of  tlie  discontented  elements, 
whether  Finns,  Poles,  Jews,  or  political  Liber- 
als. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Czar's  sin- 
cerity, but  to  translate  tlie  proposals  into  definite 
reforms  will  be  no  easy  matter.  In  view  of  the 
Macedonian  uneasiness,  there  has  been  especial 
activity  in  the  Russian  army,  and  the  fervent  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  the  Russians  on  behalf  of 
persecuted  Christians  in  European  Turkey  has 


been  made  to  do  service  in.  diverting  aitontion 
from  the  political  discontent  at  home, 

j,^^  Undoubtedly,  the  situation  in  Mace- 
Mactdaniam  douia  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  prospect 
ituation.  ijj  j^jj  earnest  and  honest  enforcement 
by  Turkey  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  Russia, 
Austria,  and  the  other  great  powers  ia  very  re- 
mote indeed.  The  activity  of  revolutionary  bands 
of  Macedonians  and  Bulgarian  adventurers  gives 
the  Turkish  soldiers  and  military  police  the  ex- 
cuse for  atrocities  of  the  same  sort  as  those  perpe- 
trated several  years  ago  in  Armenia.  Nobody 
knows  to  what  this  situation  will  lead.  The  Sul- 
tan has  promised  to  institute  the  desired  reforms, 
and  the  associated  ambassadors  at  Constantino- 
ple are  endeavoring  to  see  that  his  promises  are 
kept.  If  Russia  had  not  been  interfered  with 
by  England  and  Germany  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  present  troubles  would  not  have  arisen. 

r*«  Pom's  ^°  ^^^  ihvcA  day  of  March,  the  Pope 
Tatntii-fiBt  celebrated  the  twenty -fifth  anniver- 
•'""•■  sary  of  his  accession.  Being  only  a 
year  or  two  short  of  three  score  and  ten  when 
crowned,  and  of  frail  physique,  be  was  not  ex- 
pected to  fill  the  Papal  office  very  long.  Yet  he 
bore  the  splendid  ceremonies,  last  month,  with 
the  interest  and  vigor  of  a  young  man.  There 
is  a  fair  prospect  that  he  may  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  His  pontificate  has  been  marked 
by  wondrous  tact  and  breadth  of  mind.  There 
seems,  however,  no  prospect  of  reconciliation 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  government  of 
Italy,  while  the  harshness  of  anti-clerical  meas- 
ures in  France  and  some  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries has  been  painful  to  the  venerable  Leo,  It 
is  in  the  Protestant  countries  like  the  United 
States  and  Germany  that  the  Roman  Church 
finds  least  to  give  it  trouble. 

ni8irik$  ^^^  American  Catholic  prelate,  Bish- 
Comn/ji/wi't  op  Spaulding,  deserves  especial  praise 
Sfport.  f^j.  jjjQ  valuable  service  he  has  ren- 
dered upon  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission, 
the  report  of  which  was  made  public  on  March 
2 1 .  The  commission's  services  to  humanity  in  the 
work  it  has  done  are  almost  inestimable.  We  pub- 
lish elsewhere  an  article  from  the  competent 
pen  of  Dr.  Weyl  dealing  with  the  whole  subject. 
This  commission  has  made  the  most  important  of 
all  contributions  to  the  cause  of  industrial  peace. 
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PROCESDINQS   IN   CONGRESS. 

Febmary  17,— The  SenaW  adopts  the  conference  re- 
porton  the  army  appropriation  bill, The  House  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill.    ' 

February  18.— The  Senate  dlEtcunses  the  question  of 

closure The  House  sends  the  army   appropriation 

bill  bock  to  conference. 

February  19.— The  Senate,  !n  executive  session,  con- 
siders the  Panama  Canal  treaty The  House  passes 

the  naval  appropriation  bill,  with  an  amendment 
authorlElng  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  expend  $900,- 
000  for  submarine  torpedo  boats. 

February  ao. — The  House  passes  the  fortlScations  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  adoptf  conference  reports  on  the 
bill  for  the  protection  of  Presidents  and  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill. 

Febmary  21.— The  House  debates  tbe  Fovrler  cur- 
rency bill. 

February  28.- The  Senate  passes  an  omnibus  public 
buildings  bill ;  in  executive  session,  the  n< 
William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio, 


(The  new  Senator  from  Kansas.) 

February  37.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  and  Mili- 
tary Academy  appropriation  bills The  House  sends 

four  appropriation  bills  t«  conference. 

February  38,— The  Senate  passes  the  fortiflcattous  ap- 
propriation and  immigration  bills,  and   debates   the 

Aldrich  banking  bill The  Hoase  passes  the  omnibus 

public  buildings  bill. 

March  1.— The  House  adopts  the  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 

March  3. — The  Senate  posses  the  general  deflciency 
appropriation  bill, 

March  8, — Agreements  are  Anally  reached  betn-een 
the  Senate  and  the  House  on  all  appropriation  bills. 

Marcb  4.— All  the  appropriation  bills  having  been 
passed  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  Fifty- 
seveDth  Congress  comes  to  an  end. 


District,  and  swears 
George C.  R.  Wagom 

(Bep,). 


March  5. — The  Senate  meets  in  special  session  and  re- 
ceives a  message  from  President  Roosevelt  urging  the 
ratification  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  and  Panama  Canal 
treaties ;  in  executive  session,  the  pending  treaties  are 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

March  9-10.— The  Panama  Canal  treaty  is  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
discusHcd  in  executive  session, 

March  11, — Extradition  treaties  with  Mexico  aitd 
Guatemala  are  ratlded. 
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Uarch  13.— The  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  Is  favorably 
reported  bj  tbe  Cominittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
ameDdmenta. 

March  18-11.— Mr.  Morgan  <Dem.,  Ala.)  and  Mr. 
Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.)  apeak  on  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty,  tbe  former  availing  and  tbe  latter  defending 
tbe  title  of  tbe  Panama  Canal  Company. 

March  17.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  5,  ratifies 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  without  amendment. 

March  19.— Tbe  Senate,  by  a  voM  of  BO  to  IS,  ratifies 
tbe  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  with  amendments  pro- 
viding that  there  shall  be  reciprocity  in  sugar  with  no 
other  country  than  Cuba  and  requiring  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  special  Beaaion  of 
the  Senate  then  cornea  to  an  end. 

POLITICS  AND  aOVKRNMKNT— AMERICAN. 

February  17. — John  Weaver  (Rep.)  is  elected  mayor  of 
Philadelphia In  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  municipal  elec- 
tion, W.  B.  Hays,  a  Republican,  nominated  for  mayor 
by  the  Citizens'  party  and  indoraed  by  the  Democrats, 

lit  elected  by  about  S,0DO  majority Governor  Hunt 

appoints  Ramon  Latimer  mayor  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico. 

February  18. — George  B.  Cort«lyou  takes  the  oath  of 
ofSce  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  he  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  as  secretary  to  the 
President Associate  Juatlce  Shiras  resigns  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

February  10.— PreHident  Roosevelt  nominates  Wil- 
liam R.  Day,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  associate  justice  o(  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

February  20.— President  Roosevelt  signs  the  Elkins 
anti-rebate  bill. 

February  31.— The  Oregon  Legislature,  on  tbe  forty- 
third  ballot,  chooses  Charles  W.  Pulton  (Rep.)  United 
States  Senator: 

February  23.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cidex  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  prohibit  the  send- 
ing of  lottery  tickets  from  one  State  to  another,  under 
tbe  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

February  25.- Melville  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the 
"Big  Four"  Railroad,  accepts  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  and  Citizens'  parties  for  mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

February  38.— The  last  bonds  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri (for  t48T,000)  are  paid. 

March  3.~(iovernor  Jennings,  of  Florida,  appoints 
S.  R.  Mallory  <Dem.)  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 

himself President  Roosevelt  calls  an  extra  session  of 

the  Senate  to  meet  on  March  5 "Union  "and  "Reg- 
ular" Republican  members  of  the  Delaware  Legisla- 
ture combine  to  elect  J.  Frank  AUee  (Union  Rep.)  for 
the  long  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Dr. 
L.  H.  Ball  (Regular  Rep.)  for  the  short  term. 

March  7.— Chicago  Republicans  nominate  Graeme 
Stewart  for  mayor  (see  page  43i). 

March  10.— Governor  Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a 
special  message  to  the  State  Senate,  charges  wholesale 
bribery  in  connection  with  the  election  of  members  of 

tbe   lower  house The   proposed    woman    suffrage 

amendment  in  New  Hampshire  is  decisively  defeated  by 
popular  vote. 

March  13.- President  Roosevelt  appointa  a  commission 
to  report  on  the  organization,  needs,  and  condition  of 
goTemment  work. 


March  14.— Cleveland  Republicans  nominate  Harvey 
D.  Goulder  for  mayor. 

March  IS. — Chicago  Democrats  renominate  Mayor 
Barrlson  unanimously  (see  page  484). 

March  17.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  S.  N.  D. 
North  director  of  the  census,  to  succeed  William  R. 

Herriam,  resigned Cleveland  Democrats  renominate 

Tom  L.  Johnson. 


(The  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  C 
nulversall]'  accepted  ae  a  distinct  trlnmph  for  Mr.  Darrow, 
the  connsel  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  before  the 
commisBioD.) 

March  18.— President  Roosevelt  nominates  Hamilton 
Fish  to  be  Assistant  Treasurer  of  tbe  United  States  in 
New  York  City. 

March  30. — President  Roosevelt  reappoints  Dr.  W.  D. 
Ci-um  collector  of  customs  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
William  M.  Byrne  district  attorney  for  Delaware. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

February  17.— The  British  Parliament  is  opened  by 
King  Edward  In  person. 

February  Ifl.— The  Italian  Chamber,  of  Deputies  de- 
cides, by  a  vote  of  3S0  to  64,  against  reducing  the  expen- 
diture on  the  .army.... Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  N.  G.  Lyttelton 
is  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  British  forces  in 
South  Africa. 

February  3D.  —  The  Mexican  Monetary  Couferenoe 
meets  at  Mexico  City.  ...The  Austrian  army  bills  pass 
the  Reichsrath. 

February  24.— Debate  on  army  reorganization  is  closed  * 
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in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  tlie  gofomment  be- 
ing BUHtaiued  b;  a  vote  of  301  to  145. 

February  27.— The  Portuguese  cabinet  resigns  office. 

The  budget  committee  of  the  German  Reichstag 

makes  reductions  ia  the  army  estimates. 

February  28.— In  votingan  oil  tojc,  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  incorporates  a  provinion  asking  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  government  monopoly  in  petro- 
leum....  A  new  Portuguese  cabinet  is  formed. 


if  the  Interior,  appointed  as  head  of  the 
commiwIoD  to  carry  out  the  reforms  advocated  by  the 
Cxar  In  his  recent  manifesto.    See  page  HI.) 

March  1.— Josd  Balele  OrdoHez  is  chosen  President  of 
Uruguay. 

March  3. — A  motion  to  dinfranchise  County  Galnay 
for  the  election  of  Colonel  Lynch  to  Parliament  Is  de- 
feated In  the  British  House  of  Commons — General 
Begalado  hands  over  the  presidency  of  Salv^or  to 
General  Elscalon. 

Marcb4.— In  the  elections  to  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
183  members  of  Marquis  Ito's  party,  91  Progressives,  14 
Imperialista,  and  T4  Independents  are  chosen  ;  the  op- 
position numbers  2T5 — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties Tot«s  an  annual  appropriation  of  1300,000  for  in- 
creasing old-^e  pensions  paid  by  the  mining  companies 
to  miners  and  employees. 

March  5.— The  British  army  estimates  tor  the  year 
amount  to  £»1,SOO,000  ($172,500,000). 

March  6.— Preaident-eiect  Bonilla,  of  Honduras,  cap- 
tures the  fort  and  town  of  Ceilm. 

March  B,— The  British  naval  e3timat«H  provide  for 
nearly  $180,000,000. 

March  II. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vot« 
of  245  to  IM,  rejects  an  amendment  to  the  army  esti- 
mates providing  (or  the  reduction  of  the  army  by  27,000 


March  12.- The  French  Chamber  of  Deputi 

debate  on  the  enforcement  of  the  associations  law . 

'  The  Czar  of  Russia  issues  a  manifesto  promising 


grant  freedom  of  worship  to  his  subjects  and  to  extend 

local  self 'government  in  the  villages The  Canadian 

Parliament  is  opened. 

March  14. — A  commission,  beaded  l)y  Minister  von 
Plehwe,  Is  appointed  in  Buaala  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
proposed  in  the  Czar's  manifesto. 

March  16.— Tbe  new  Swiss  protective  tariff  is  adopted 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  829,000  to  332,000. 

March  17.— The  decree  for  higher  import  duties  in 
Cotpmbia  goes  into  effect- 
March  18. — A  parliamentary  by-election  In  Sussex, 
England,  results  in  a  Liberal  victory  by  a  majority  of 
534,  as  against  a  Conservative  majority  at  the  preceding 
election  of  3,500 — The  Pr«nch  Chamlier  of  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  300  to  35T,  sustains  tbe  government's  refusal 
to  permit  the  male  congregations  to  t«acb  throughout 

INTERKATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  17. — A  protocol  providing  far  the  settlement 
by  a  commission  of  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Venezuela  is  signed  at  Washington- 
February  18. — A  Venezuelan  court  awar^  an  Ameri- 
can claimant  $700,000  damages  tor  annulment  of  a  con- 
cession by  the  Venezuelan  Government. 

February  19-^The  joint  note  of  the  European  powers 
regarding  Macedonian  reforms  ia  handed  to  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  with  instructions  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  Turkish  Government Diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Venezuela  are  resumed. 

February  33. — It  Is  announced  that  the  Sultan  has 
agreed  to  the  measures  tor  reform  in  the  Turkish  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  proposed  by  the  powers 

The  Dominican  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  Ros 
claims  presented  by  United  States  Minister  Powell. 

February  34. — President  Roosevelt  s^gns  an  agree- 
ment with  Cutia  by  which  the  United  States  secures  a 
naval  station  at  Guantanamo  and  a  coaling  station  at 
Bahia  Honda. 

February  35. — Russia  issues  a  warning  to  the  Slav 
statesof  eastern  Europe  not  to  try  to  change  the  status 
qua  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

February  30. — The  protocol  for  the  settlement  of  Mex- 
ico's claims  against  Venezuela  Is  signed  at  Washington- 
February  27.— A  protocol  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  the  French  claims  against  Venezuela  Is  signed  at 
Washington. 

February  38.  —  Provision  tor  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Netherlands  against  Venezuela  is  made 
In  a  protocol  signed  at  Washington. 

March  3.— RatiQcations  of  tbe  Alaskan  boundary 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
exchanged  at  Wasbingtou. 

March  7.— The  Belgian  protocol  tor  the  settlement  of 
Venezuelan  claims  is  signed  at  Washington. 

March  10.— The  Newfoundland  legislature  renews  the 
French  shore  modus  Vivendi. 

March  11.— The  Cuban  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  5, 
ratifies  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
. . .  .The  Bolivian  minister  to  the  United  Stotes  protests 
against  tbe  transfer  to  Brazil  of  the  concession  held  by 
the  Anglo-American  syndicate  in  Acre. 

March  17.— Venezuela  pays  over  to  the  representative 

of  Germany  tbe  first  installment  of  the  Indemnity 

Great  Britain   announces   the   appointment  of  Lord 
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Alverstone,  Cblef  Justice  of  England;  Lieut.-Gov.  Sir 
Lonis  Jett«,  ol  Quebec,  and  Jadge  Armour,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Supreme  Court,  as  members  of  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ory  commission. 

March  16.— It  is  announced  that  negotiations  for  a 
parcels-post  convention  are  lieing  conducted  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

OTHER  OCCUBRENCB8  OP  THE  MONTH. 

February  30.— The  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  ac- 
oeesion  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Papacy  is  celebrated  in  lUime. 

February  31.— The  corner-atone  o(  the  Army  War 
College,  at  Washington,  is  laid  by  President  Roosevelt. 

February  34.— A  violent  emptiou  of  tlie  Colima  vol- 
cano, in  Mexico,  Is  preceded  by  earthquake  shocks  in 
the  vicinity. 

February  35.— Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  sails 
from  Cape  Town  for  England. 

February  27.— The  structural  iron  workers  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Pa.)  district  go  on  strike. 

March  8. — The  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  tbe  corona- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  celebrated  in  Rome. 

Marcb  10.— The  stockholders  o(  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  authorize  an  increase  of  tl50,000,000  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company. 

March  I&— The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission 
submits  its  report  t«  President  Roosevelt  (see  page  400). 

March  30.— The  Mississippi  River  reaches  the  greatest 
height  ever  known  at  New  Orleans,  19.S  feet. 

OBITUARV. 
Febmary  17.— Joseph  Parry,  the  Welsh  composer,  03. 

Ciiarles  Theodore  Russell,  chairman  of  the  MassS' 

chusetts  Civil  Service  Commission,  53. 

February  IB. — Prince  Komatsu,  of  Japan,  56 Lewis 

Sylvester  Hough,  lawyer  and  author,  82.  ...Dr.  M.  Miel- 
zinger,  acting  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
at  Cincinnati. 

February  30.— Rev.  Hon.  Arthur  Temple  Lyttleton, 

Bishop  of  Southampton,  51 Chevalier  Karl  Scherzer, 

the  Austrian  traveler,  83. 
February  34.— Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  the  English 

author,  08 Col.  Sir  Terence  O'Brien,  late  governor 

of  Newfoundland,  72 E.  Ellery  Anderson,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  lawyer  and  reform  politician,  H9. 

February  33.— John  Forties-Robertson,  the  English 
art  critic  and  Joumailst,  81. 

February  36. — Richard  Jordan  Gatltng,  Inventor  of 

the  Gatling  gun.  84 Conrad  N.  Jordan,   Assistant 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  73. 

February  27.— Ex-Coagressman  Rodney  Wallace,  of 
Massacbusetts,  80. 

February  28.  —  Maj.-Gen.  William  Farrar  Smith 
("Baldy"  Smith),  a  corps  commander  in  theCivil  War, 
80. . . .  Rear-Admiral  William  Harkne»s,  U.S.N..  retired, 
an  eminent  astronomer,  e6....Dr.  Theodore  Gaillard 
Thomas,  a  well-known  New  York  physician,  72. 
March  1.— Ex -Congressman  Jehu  Baker,  of  Illinois,  80. 
March  8.— Baron  Rieger,  Bohemian  Btatesman  and 

leader  of  Ciech  movement,  84 Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar, 

former  president  of  Salvador.... Richard  M.  Upjohn, 


architect  of  the  Connecticut  State  Capitol,  75 — Dr. 
Charles  H.  Ohr,  of  Maryland,  said  to  have  been  the 
oldest  past  grand  master  Mason  in  the  world,  03. 
March  4.— Joseph  Henry  Shorthoust,  author  of "  John 

Inglesant,"  00 Rev.  Maurice  Ronayne,  S.  J.,  author 

of  Catholic  books,  T5. 

March  0.— Gaston  Paris,  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy and  director  of  the  College  of  France,  04 Ex- 
Congressman  William  H.  Ruston,  of  Massachusetts,  55. 
March  T.— Rev.  William  B.  Chamberlain,  director  of 
music  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  56. 

March  8.— Maj.-Gen. 
William  Buei  Franklin, 
aveteran  of  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  wars  (a  corps 
commander  in  the  lat^ 
ter),  80  ... .  Ex-Congress- 
man Martin  I.  Townsend, 
ofTr^,  N.  Y.,  93....EX- 
Congresaman  James  H. 
Blount,  of  Georgia,  Com- 
:  Paraniount  to 


Hawaii  under  President 
Cleveland,  87. 

March   9. -Maj.-Gen.  ™«  latb 

James  W.   McMillan,  a  ,  buith 

veteran  of  the  Mexican  shitbj. 

and  Civil  wars,  77. 

March  10.— Andrew  Carpenter  Wheeler  ("  Nym  Crin- 
kle"), author  and  critic,  08. 

March  U.— Samuel  K.  Dow,  formerly  a  well-known 
Chicago  lawyer,  75.... Frith jof  Smith -Hald,  a  distin- 
guished Norwegian  painter,  54. 

March  13.— Very  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  Dean 
of  Westminster,  S3. 

March  14.— Ex-Congressman  William  E.  Siroonds,  of 
Connecticut,  00. 

March  10.  —  Ex  -  Congressman  John  W.  Candler,  of 
Massachusetts,  76. 

March  17.— William  S.  Caine.  M.P.,  60. . ..Vice- Ad- 
miral Tyrtoff,  Ruasiau  minister  of  marine. 

March  18. — Maj.-Gen.  Schuyler  Hamilton,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  83. 

March  30.— Charles  Godfrey  Leiand  ("Hans  Breit- 

mann"),  American  humorist,  78 Justice  Charles  V. 

Bardeeii,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  58 Juv 

tice  Samuel  U.  Terral,  of  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court, 
68....  William  P.  Wood,  chief  of  the  United  States  Se- 
cret Service  under  President  Lincoln,  80. 


SOME  CARTOON   COMMENTS-CHIEFLY  ON 
THE   PRESIDENT. 


RoOBETELT  TO  THE  SbhatB!  "Btly^  tbls  hoTts  me  more  UutD  It  does  rou."— froio  the  JnQufrer  (PhtUdelphla.) 


IT  is  certainly  President  Roosevelt's  month.  He  goes 
apon  his  Western  tourwith  all  the  Treodom  of  mind 
and  elasticity  of  spirit  that  belong  tc  vacation  days 
after  a  bard  term's  work  in  school.  The  cartoon  on  this 
page  representa  the  President  b»  a  schoolmaster  who 
has  been  obliged  to  keep  some  of  his  pupils  after  hours, 
and  who  is  really  more  eager  to  get  out  than  they  are 
themselves.  It  refers,  of  course,  to  the  extra  session  of 
the  Senate,  made  necessary  by  its  failure  in  the  regular 
session  to  ratify  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  and  theCuban 


reciprocity  treaty.  Fortunately,  its  work  was  done 
quickly  in  the  extra  sesalou,  and  the  President's  plans 
of  travel  were  not  disturbed.  The  international  car- 
toons of  the  past  month  or  two  have  given  great  prom- 
inence to  President  Roosevelt's  vindication  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  to  his  advocacy  of  a  powerful  navy,  to  his 
successful  programme  for  the  better  regnlation  of  trusts 
and  corporations,  and  to  his  utterances  and  activities 
in  various  directions.  His  la  to-day  the  most  observed 
personality  in  the  world. 
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■  BAITLMHtPS  OBDEBBD.— A  FEW  HOBS  SUPPORTS  POB  TBE  NEST.— FroTQ  the  Impiirtr  (Philadelphia). 


A  PRACTICAL  poRESTEB.— Prom  the  PlonetrPriM  (St. Paul).  TUB  vonhoe  doctrihe,— From  JJa  SOAouctte  (Paris). 


THE  OLD   AND  THE   NEW   IN   SOUTHERN 

EDUCATION. 

BY  DAVID  E.  CLOYD. 
(School  Visitor  for  tbe  General  ISdncation  Board.) 

■ 

[One  hears  mach  about  backward  conditionB  and  new  progressive  tendencies  in  Southern  education.  Most 
readers  can  best  understand  a  subject  of  that  kind  when  it  is  presented,  with  due  analysis  and  description,  in  a 
concrete  study  of  some  locality.  Readers  of  all  sections— North,  East,  South,  and  West— who  really  care  to  know 
about  the  Southern  school  movement  will  find  this  article  by  Mr.  Cloyd  well  worth  careful  reading.  Topics  like 
those  suggested  in  this  article  will,  for  the  most  part,  make  up  the  programme  of  the  great  "  Conference  on  South- 
em  Education"  to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  toward  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Mr.  Cloyd's  careful  study  of 
two  Greorgia  counties  further  illustrates  the  methods  of  inquiry  pursued  by  the  Greneral  Education  Board  and  its 
ally,  the  Southern  Education  Board.  We  predict  that  the  time  will  come  when  rural  education  in  New  England* 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  parts  of  the  West  will  have  to  go  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  find  out  the 
best  way  to  make  the  district  schools  promote  the  welfare  of  country  neighborhoods.— The  Editor.] 


.  .  .  the  rural  school  question  is  the  great  problem. 
Between  eight-ninths  and  eight-tenths  of  our  people 
live  in  the  country,  and  yet  not  one-third  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands  are  being  tilled,  and  that  one-third  not 
tilled  one-third  as  well  as  it  should  be.  .  .  .  What  bless- 
ings can  be  carried  to  these  people  of  the  rural  sections 
when  first-class  schools  are  furnished  to  all  of  them  ! 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  are,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  great- 
est educational  movements  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  anything  equal  to  it  since 
the  day,  fifty  years  ago,  when  Horace  Mann  began  his 
crusade  in  Massachusetts.  But  we  teachers  know  well 
i^hat  the  meaning  of  this  is, — ^we  know  that  the  enthu- 
siasm engendered  here  will  not  last.  .  .  .  That  model 
school  over  in  Danielsville  [Georgia]  is  a  beacon  light. 
When  the  reaction  comes,  that  school,  and  others  like  it 
which  will  some  day  be  established,  are  the  schools  to 
which  we  shall  look  and  say :  "  Here  you  will  find  rep- 
resented that  for  which  we  stand  ;  you  must  judge  of 
our  work  by  that  which  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done." 
Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers'  College. 

THE  first  of  tliese  two  quotations  defines  the 
problem  of  the  South,  and  the  second  one 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  and  at  the  same  time 
points  out  the  necessity  of  developing  model 
schools  which  embody  the  elements  that  are 
best  and  most  lasting  in  our  present  ideals. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show,  by  a 
concrete  illustration,  what  the  facts  and  condi- 
tions regarding  elementary  education  in  the 
South  are,  how  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
waits  upon  the  power  of  local  taxation  and  ef- 
ficient supervision,  and  what  the  goal  is  toward 
which  the  renaissance  tends.  Two  counties  in 
Georgia  are  taken  as  types.  One,  Hancock 
County,  represents  two  things  :  first,  the  back- 
ward conditions  of  the  public  schools,  which  are 
due  largely  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and 
to  inadequate  supervision  ;  second,  the  great 
awakening  in  education,  and  the  direction  in 
which    improvements    are    being    made.     The 


other,  Bibb  County,  represents  the  better  con- 
ditions of  the  public  schools,  which  are  the  result 
of  a  long  term  of  organization  and  administra- 
tion under  the  power  of  local  taxation  and  ef- 
ficient supervision. 

The  school  system  of  Bibb  County  was  organ- 
ized by  special  legislative  enactment  in  1872, 
five  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
State  constitution.  This  system  is  under  the 
administration  of  a  county  board  and  a  superin- 
tendent. The  board  is  self-perpetuating,  with 
twelve  regular  members,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Maeon,  the  Superior  Court  judge,  and  the 
ordinary  as  three  ex-officw  members.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  board  are  from  among  the  best  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  and,  being  free  from  political 
control,  they  direct  the  schools  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people.  Their  long  term  of  office  en- 
ables them  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  whatever 
policy  they  may  think  best.  This  board  of  edu- 
cation is  far  more  influential  than  any  other 
board  in  the  county.  The  board  chooses  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  This  official  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board  and  the  profes- 
sional head  of  the  schools.  The  present  super- 
intendent is  Jere  M.  Pound,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University  of  Georgia,  an  experienced 
teacher,  a  man  of  rare  administrative  ability, 
and  a  gentleman  of  culture. 

Hancock  County  has  a  dual  system  of  adminis- 
tration. There  is  a  county  board  and  a  local  board 
for  each  school.  The  local  board  is  intended  to 
be  merely  advisory.  The  county  board  is,  in 
reality,  vested  with  full  power  to  control  the 
schools.  Its  members  are  five  in  number,  and 
are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  This 
board  appoints  a  superintendent  of  schools  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  As  in  Bibb  County,  he  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  the  pro- 
fessional head  of  the  schools.     The  present  board 
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gives  the  superintendent  full  authority,  but, 
owing  to  the  method  of  appointment  and  the 
short  term  of  office,  the  efficiency  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  board  is  occasionally  impaired  by 
personal  and  political  influence  from  outside. 
The  superintendent  is  M.  L.  Duggan,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Mercer  University.  Mr.  Duggan  is  a 
good  scholar,  an  experienced  teacher,  and  an 
efficient  administrative  school  officer.  What  is 
more,  he  has  that  spirit  of  earnest  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  without  which  but  little  could 
be  done  under  the  conditions  existing  in  his 
county. 

These  two  counties  are  in  the  same  agricul- 
tural belt,  and  are  but  fifty  miles  apart.  Thirty 
years  ago,  they  were  under  practically  the  same 
conditions,  with  whatever  difference  there  might 
have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  Hancock  County. 
Since  that  time,  great  differences  have  arisen, 
which  this  article  tries  to  account  for,  in  part, 


as  growing  out  of  the  two  very  different  school 
systems.  Bibb  County  has  had  the  power  of 
local  taxation  for  thirty  years,'  and  has  also  had 
efficient  supervision,  while  Hancock  County  has 
never  had  local  taxation,  and  has  had  efficient 
supervision  only  during  the  six  years'  service  of 
the  present  superintendent.  The  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  while  in  terms  permis- 
sive, virtually  prohibits  local  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  consequently,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  counties,  only  four  have  such  a  tax, 
and  these  secured  the  right  by  special  legislative 
enactment. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  following  table  of 
statistics,  furnished  by  Mr.  Duggan  and  Mr. 
Pound,  will  make  quite  clear  their  special  sig- 
nificance as  touching  the  problem  in  hand.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  data  from  earlier  records 
than  the  ones  given  here  that  could  be  at  all 
relied  upon. 


CX)MPABATITB  STATISTICS. 


Square  mUes  in  county 

Total  population,  1880 

Total  population,  1900 

Asflessed  valuation,  1880 

Assessed  valuation,  1900 

School  census,  1896. 

School  enrollment,  1900. .' 

Percentage  of  enrollment,  190S 

Percentage  of  attendance,  1900.. 

Share  State  school  fund,  1908 

Rate  of  county  tax,  1872-1908 

Rate  special  district  tax 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

In  Bibb  County,  the  enrollment  in  the  white 
schools  is  68  per  cent,  of  the  census,  and  in  the 
negro  schools  it  is  38  per  cent.,  while  in  Han- 
cock County  the  corresponding  percentages  are 
79  and  57.  The  small  percentage  of  enrollment 
in  Bibb  County  is  due  primarily  to  two  causes. 
First,  there  are  six  private  schools  and  colleges 
in  Bibb  County  that  do  preparatory  work  prac- 
tically free,  and  they  draw  a  majority  of  their 


patronage  from  this  county.  Especially  is  this 
true  regarding  the  negroes,  who  not  only  attend 
private  schools  at  home,  but  even  go  away  to 
the  colleges  at  Atlanta.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  enrollment  in  these  six  schools,  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  in  Bibb  County  will 
reach  something  like  75  for  the  whites  and  50 
for  the  negroes.  Second,  there  are  five  large 
cotton  mills  in  Bibb  County  that  employ  many 
children  of  school  age  who  would  otherwise, 
many  of  them,  be  in  school.     And,  though  there 
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is  a  cotton  mill  in  HaDcock  County,  yet  the 
manager  will  not  employ  children  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  unless  they  have  attended 
school  a  part  of  the  year.  These  percentages 
may,  with  interest,  be  compared  with  that  for 
the  entire  State,  which  is  6B  for  whites  and  ne- 
groes together. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  makes  a  decided 
showing  in  favor  of  Bibb  County.  It  is  79  per 
cent,  for  the  whites  and  71  per  cent,  for  the  ne- 
groes in  Bibb,  and  68  per  cent,  for  the  whites 
and  57  per  cent,  fur  the  negroes  in  Hancock, 
while  for  the  entire  State  it  is  61  per  cent.  In 
connection  with  the  percentage  of  attendance  in 
Bibb  County  it  must  be  stated  that  during  the 
year  1901-1902,  for  which  these  statistics  are 
taken,  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox  prevailed 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and,  conse- 
quently, reduced  the  attendance  very  materially. 
In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  and  conditions, 
one  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  school 
system  of  Bibb  County  has  a  stronger  hold  on 
her  children  than  the  school  system  of  Hancock 
County  has  on  her  children. 

ORADE   OF   TEACHERS. 

In  Bibb  County,  the  minimum  salary  for 
white  teachers  is  $40,  and  for  negroes  $30,  while 
in  Hancock  County  the  minimum  is  |'i5  for 
whites  and  $14  for  negroes.  And  the  maximum 
salary  in  Bibb  is  J180  for  whites  and  $55  for 
negroes,  while  in  Hancock  the  corresponding  sal- 
aries are  *I00  and  $40.  This  great  difference  in 
salaries  makes  it  possible  for  liibb  County  to  em- 
ploy much  better  teachers,  and  to  keep  them  for  a 
much  longer  term  of  years,  than  Hancock  County 
can  do.  In  fact,  the  average  term  of  service  of 
Bibb  County  teachers  is  about  seven  and  three- 
tenths  years,  while  that  of  the  IlancOck  County 
teachers  is  only  about  three  years.  Also  this  is 
true, — 83  per  cent,  of  the  Bibb  County  teachers 


have  never  taught  elsewhere,  while  there  are  but 
45  per  cent,  of  the  Hancock  County  teachers  who 
have  never  taught  elsewhere.  In  other  words, 
there  are  31  percent,  more  "traveling  teachers" 
in  Hancock  County  than  in  Bibb  County.  And 
the  table  shows  that  in  Bibb  County  44  per 
cent,  of  the  white  teachers  and  57  per  cent,  of 
the  negro  teachers  are  college  graduates,  and 
that  in  Hancock  County  the  corresponding  per- 
centages are  only  32  and  12.  Also,  in  Bibb 
County,  59  per  cent,  of  the  white  teachers  and 
6 1  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  are  normal  graduates, 
while  in  Hancock  County  only  11  percent,  of 
the  whites  and  none  of  the  negroes  are  normal 
graduates.  In  Bibb  County,  100  per  cent,  of  the 
white  teachers  hold  first-grade  or  life  certificates, 
and  100  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  hold  second- 
grade  certificates.  Many  of  the  negroes  could 
pass  the  examination  for  first-grade  certificates, 
but  they  are  not  required  to  do  so.  No  third- 
grade  certificates  are  issued  in  Bibb  County.  In 
Hancock  County,  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  white 
teachers  and  9,5  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  hold 
first-grade  certificates  ;  and  2.3  per  cent,  of  the 
white  teachers  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  negroes 
hold  third-grade  certificates.  Certainly,  a  much 
higher  grade  of  work  ia  being  done  in  the  schools 
of  Bibb  County,  where  a  vastly  larger  percentage 
of  college  and  normal  graduates  are  employed. 
and  where  the  term  of  service  is  practically  for 
life.  The  two  things  that  make  these  facts  and 
conditions  possible  are  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  local  taxation  and  efficient  school  supervision. 

PERCENTAGE   OP    ILLITERACY. 

According  to  the  census  of  1S93  and  of  1898, 
the  percentage  of  illiterates,  in  Bibb  County,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  has  decreased 
from  4  to  1  for  the  whites  and  from  20  to  5  for 
the  negroes.  In  Hancock  County,  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  are  5  to  1  and  28  to  23,     Or,  in 
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totals,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  has  decreased 
from  5  to  3  in  Bibb  and  from  22  to  18  in  Han- 
cock County  ;  that  is,  Bibb  County,  with  about 
three  timea  the  population  of  Hancock  County, 
has  only  a  few  more  than  lialf  aa  many  illiter- 
ates. In  other  words,  the  condition  regarding 
illiteracy  is  only  about  one-sixth  as  bad,  for  the 
children  betWeen  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen, 
in  Bibb  County. as  it  is  in  Hancock  County.* 
But  the  census  report  of  1900  shows  that  19  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  Bibb.  County,   from  ten 
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years  of  age  up,  and  26  per  cent,  of  those  jn 
Hancock  County,  are  illiterate.  Even  these  fig- 
urea  show  a  very  great  difference  in  favor  of 
Bibb  County.  And,  considering  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  large  percentage  of  illiterate  people 
congregate  around  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, of  which  there  are  more  than  fifty  in 
Bibb  County,  giving  employment  to  5,000  opera- 
tives, the  above  figures  become  even  more  sig- 
nificant. The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  effect  of  a  good  system  of 
schools. 

ASSESSED   VALUATION. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  of  statistics 
show  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  Bibb  County 
has  increased  more  than  104  per  cent,  during 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  while  the  assessed 
valuation  of  Hancock  County  has  actually  de- 
creased more  than  \a  per  cent.  And,  even 
though  Bibb  County  is  but  a  little  more  than 
one-half  as  large  as  Hancock  County,  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  Bibb  County  has  increased, 
duringthe  past  twenty-two  years,  from  four  times 
to  nine  and  seven-tenths  times  that  of  Hancock 
County.  Further,  the  crop  returns  show  that 
the  average  production  per  acre  is  from  33^  per 
cent,  to  50  per  cent,  less  in  Bibb  County  than 
in  Hancock  County  ;  that  is.  the  intrinsic  worth 


of  Bibb  County  is  from  -IS^  per  cent,  to  50  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  Hancock  County.  Yet 
the  average  market  value  per  acre  of  the  im- 
proved land  in  Bibb  County  is  fiO.TS,  while  it 
is  but  t3.70  in  Hancock  County.  During  these 
twenty-two  years,  there  has  been  no  boom  in 
Bibb  County,  and  the  increase  in  values  has 
been  without  any  artificial  stimulus  whatever. 
Neither  is  this  high  value  of  land  in  Bibb 
County  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Ma- 
con, for  the  value  per  acre  in  the  five  adjoining 
counties  is  *2.84,  $4.14,  $2.97,  $4.30,  J1.95.  If 
a  circle  be  described  about  the  city  of  Macon  as 
the  center,  and  with  the  most  remote  point  of 
Bibb  County  as  a  point  in  the  circumference, 
about  two-fifths  of  Jones  County  will  lie  in  this 
circle.  That  is,  two-fifths  of  Jones  County  is  as 
near  to  Macon  as  is  all  of  Bibb  County,  and 
should  be  equally  affected  by  its  proximity  to 
the  city.  This  two. fifths  of  Jones  County  equals 
62  per  cent,  of  Bihfc  County,  and  were  its  value 
per  acre  equal  to  that  of  Bibb,  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  the  improved  land  of  the  entire 
county  would  be  several  times  what  it  is — $2.97. 
And  yet  the  "fine  mulatto  lands  of  Jones  County 
were  once  regarded  among  the  best  in  the  State." 
The  only  important  institution  in  Bibb  County 
that  is  not  equally  free  to  the  five  adjoining 
counties  is  the  magnificent  system  of  public 
schoola.  Surely,  then,  this  is  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  local  taxation  and  efficient  super- 
vision of  schools,  at  least  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  material  development  of  the 
South. 


The  following  facts  surely  show  that  educa- 
tion,  though   contrary   to   what   is   sometimes 
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pils  in  the  high  school  in 
Bibb  County  is  4 1 3,  while  in 
Hancock  County  it  is  only 
50.  On  the  basis  of  the 
total  enrollment,  given  in  the 
table  on  page  4 1 8,  the  enroll- 
ment in  these  high  schools 
is  10  per  cent,  and  6  per 
cent. ,  respectively.  And 
with  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, there  are  at  least  5 
per  cent,  as  many  negroes 
doing  high-school  work  in 
the  private  schools  of  Macon 
as  there  are  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  This  would 
give  approximately  IS  per 
cent,  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  Bibb  County  who  are  do' 
ing  high-school  work,  while 
in  Hancock  County  only  1.7 
per  cent,  of  the  entire'  en- 
rollment  are    in    the    high 
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percentage  of  enrollment  in 
claimed  by  students  of  the  history  of  education,      the  Bibb  County  high  school  is  eiglit  and  eight- 
may  and  actually  does  work  from  the  bottom      tenths  times  that  in  the  Hancock  County  high 
upward.     In  both  Bibb  and  Hancock  counties,      school.    This  certainly  shows  that  the  better  sys- 
there  are  high  schools — one  in  each  county —      tem  of  elementary  schools  makes  possible,  and 
with  a  three  years'  course,  above  the  seventh     actually  demands,  better  secondary  schools, 
grade,  open  to  all  the  qualified  pupils  of  the         One  other  important  effect  of  the  elementary 
counties.     Bibb  County  has 
no  high  school  for  negroes, 
but  there  are  private  high 
schools  for  negroes  in  Ma- 
con.    In   Hancock  County, 
work  in  high-school  subjects 
is  offered,  but  not  more  than 
ten  students  are  prepared  to 
do   such  work.      However,       | 
from    both    counties    many 
negroes    are    drawn    away 
from  the  public  schools  to      , 
support    the    large    number      ] 
of    private    schools   in    the 
.State — to    such    an    extent 
that  no  public  high  school 
has  seemed  to  be    needed. 
Yet    the    inspiration  that 
sends  these  negro  students 
away  to  secondary  schools 
comes  from  the  public  ele- 
mentary  schools.     About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  negro 
students    are     doing    high- 
school  work  in  the  private 
schools  of  Macon  alone. 
The  number  of  white  pu- 
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schools  in  Bibb  County  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teachers'  training-school  in  Macon  as 
a  part  of  the  public-school  Bystem  ;  this  came 
in  response  to  a  demand  for  much  better  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county. 
But  in  Hancock  County,  the  short  terms,  small 
salaries,  and  othei  backward  conditions  in  the 
schools  have  not  only  not  called  for  a  training- 
school  for  teachers,  but  have,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  even  kept  better  teachers  away  from  the 
county.  Still  another  fact  shows  that  the  force 
which  has  been  working  in  Bibb  County  has 
not  been  from  above.  One  of  the  colleges  in 
Macon,  for  some  years,  supplied  a  part  of  the 
teachers  for  the  county  schools,  but  they  were 
not  professionally  trained,  and,  consequently, 
they  did  not  meet  the  demand  from  below. 
The  college,  as  ever,  was  too  slow  to  respond  to 
a  modern  demand,  and  so  the  teachers'  training- 
school  occupied  the  field.  This  influence  from 
below  has  continued  to  grow  till  the  leading 
college  in  the  city  has  recognized  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  now  giving  courses  in  educa- 
tion to  the  students  in  the  teachers'  training- 
school,  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  county.  And, 
further,  in  recognition  of  a  broader  demand  of 
the  same  character,  this  college  is  planning  to 
establish  a  department  of  education  for  tbe 
training  of  leaders  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
.State  at  large.  Tlius,  Mercer  College  is  en- 
larging and  modifying  its  work  in  response  to  a 


natural  demand  emanating  from  a  superior  sys- 
tem of  public  elementary  schools. 


NINE   MONTHS 


Both  of  these  counties  receive  the  same  appor- 
tionment, per  capita,  from  the  State  school  fund. 
But  Bibb  County  has  a  2^  mills  local  tax,  while 
Hancock  County  has  no  local  tax  except  in  the 
Sparta  high-school  district,  where  the  rate  is  5 
mills  and  the  school  term  ten  months.  The  2J 
mills  in  Bibb  County  runs  the  schools  nine  months 
with  the  magnificent  results  given  above  ;  3  mills 
would  do  the  same  for  Hancock  County.  But 
the  present  State  constitution  makes  local  taxa- 
tion practically  impossible. 

I'ROORESS   IN    HAXCOCK    COfKTY. 

So  far,  this  article  has  shown  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  local  taxation  and  the  con- 
sequent better  school  system  means  greater 
wealth,  increase  of  population,  better  teachers, 
less  illiteracy,  more  students  in  higher  schools  ; 
next,  it  will  deal  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  most  difBcult  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
in  the  South.  The  further  study  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  work  being  done  in  Hancock  County. 
This  work  is  a  fair  type  of  what  must  be  done 
throughout  the  South,  though  in  different  Stat«« 
the  methods  of  attack  may  vary.    The  preceding 
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discussioa  has  shown  that  the  conditions  in  Han- 
cock County  are  exceedingly  backward  ;  this 
part  of  the  discussion  will  show  how  one  earnest, 
devoted,  and  eEEcient  leader  is  awakening  new 
interest  in  education  and  is  leading  his  people, 
through  glimpses  of  a  new  life,  now  hope,  and 
new  strength,  to  build  with  their  own  bands  and 
their  own  money  a  more  efficient  system  of 
schools.  For  more  than  two  years,  this  super- 
intendent has  been  conducting  an  educational 
propaganda  to  create  a  more  healthy  sentiment 
for  education,  and  to  initiate  efforts  in  every 
possible  direction  toward  the  improvement  of 
tho  schools.  His  first  attack  was  upon  the  old 
shanties  that  were  serving  tJio  purpose  of  school- 
houses.  Of  the  seventy-five  old  wrecks  then  in 
use,  not  one  was  even  so  much  as  owned  by  the 
school  board,  and  the  State  school  laws  provided 
no  building  fund  ;  but  the  board  found  a  way  to 
use  a  part  of  the  general  fund,  and  so  it  began 
aiding  districts  to  build  houses.  The  following 
story  of  the  Mount  Zion  School, — a  rural  school 
seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station, — 
is  a  beautiful  illuetration  of  vhat  is  going  on, 
not  only  in  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  but 
throughout  the  Southland,  wherever  there  is  a 
real  leader  at  the  head  of  the  school  system. 

The  old  Mount  Zion  building  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration was  used  as  a  country  store  before  the 
■war,  and  later  it  did  service  as  a  dilapidated  negro 
cabin.  "When  it  had  ceased  to  be  fit  for  either, 
it  was  then  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  commu- 
nity school,  which  purpose  it  served  till  1901.  For 
more  than  a  year,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
BtrufTglcd  with  this  community  to  awaken  suf- 
ficient interest  to  build  a  new  house,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  blind  determination  of  each  man 
to  have  the  building  near  to  his  own  door.  Fi- 
nally, the  county  board  of  education,  lookingonly 
to  "the  greati'Bt  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
and  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  any  individual, 


selected  a  central  location  and  proposed  to  tho 
community  to  furnish  the  material  if  the  patrons 
would  haul  it  and  build  the  house.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accepted,  and  by  tjie  outlay  of  two  liuu' 
dred  dollars  by  the  board,  and  two  hundred  dol- 


lars in  labor  by  the  patrons,  the  building  was 
soon  completed  and  ready  for  use.  It  ia  well 
lighted  and  well  furnished,  and  is  comfort- 
able in  every  respect.  This  house,  with  slight 
modifications,  represents  the  grade  of  buildings 
that  are  being  constructed  throughout  tiie 
county. 

The  inspiration  that  came  with  the  new  build- 
ing brought  also  a  desire  for  beautiful  grounds 
and  a  school  garden.  The  superintendent,  with 
his  characteristic  initiative,  secured  from  the 
county  grand  jury  a  recommendation  that 
"whenever  tho  road  gang  wpre  working  the 
public  roads  in  tlie  neighlx>rhood  of  a  public 
school,   they    should    be   allowed    to   work    the 
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■ecLool  grounds  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
school  superintendent."  The  accompanying  pic- 
tures show  this  work  in  progress  at  the  Mount 
Zion  school.  The  children  are  now  at  work  on 
their  school  garden,  and  are  also  raising  money 
for  a  library.  ■  Recently,  the  superintendent 
wrote  mo  :  "  The  citizens  of  this  district  are 
proud  of  their  pretty  new  schoolhouse,  of  tlieir 
school,  aud  of  themselves  ;  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, henct'fortli'  can  get  whatever  is  needed 
for  its  advancement  in  this  cotumunity.     And, 


what  is  more,  the  influence  of  this  school  and 
community  has  reached  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  the  contagion  can't  be  stopped  within  the 
limits  of  the  county."  Reader,  please  look  again 
at  the  oM  schoolhouse,  and  then  at  the  new.  In 
the  old  house,  the  enrollment  was  IJ,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  11  ;  in  the  new  house,  the 
enrollment  is  38,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  attendance.  In  the  old,  the  school  term  was 
five  and  one-half  months  ;  in  the  new,  it  is  eight 
months.  In  the  old,  the  teacher's  salary  was 
$25  per  month  ;  in  the  new,  it  is  (H8  per  month. 
And  the  superintendent  has  just  told  me  that  so 
many  families  have  already  moved  to  this  dis- 
trict for  the  better  school  advantages  that  he  is 
now  planning  to  build  an  addition  to  the  school- 
house  during  the  coming  vacation. 

This  story  of  the  Mount  Zion  school,  with  but 
slight  change  in  names  and  data,  is  the  story  of 
a  great  number  of  other  schools  in  Hancock 
County.  The  board  has  built  and  now  owns 
twenty-one  houses,  while  two  years  ago  it  did 
not  own  a  single  one.  Seven  of  these  new  school- 
houses,  by  the  consolidation  of  districts,  now 
take  the  place  of  seventeen  old  shacks,  and  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  county  is  thereby 
reduced  by  ten.  The  superintendent  is  wise 
enough  to  see  that,  with  a  given  amount  of 
money,  fewer  schools  can  be  made  more  efficient 
than  many  schools. 


THE   OBNEBAL    EDI'CATIOX    90ARD    aiVES    AIt>. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  length  of  the 
school  tenn  in  Hancock  County,  in  past  years, 
has  been  only  five  and  one-half  months,  and  that 
short  term  consumed  every  dollar  of  the  school 
funds.  The  superintendent  of  schools  realized 
the  impossibility  of  regenerating  his  county  with 
BO  short  a  school  term.  The  school  district  of 
Sparta,  the  county  seat,  by  special  legislative 
enactment,  had  secured  the  right  of  local  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes,  and  was  thereby  ex- 
tending its  school  terra  to  ten  months.  So 
the  superintendent  began  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  county  what  superior  advantages  the 
power  of  local  taxation  was  giving  to  their 
neighbors'  children  in  the  county  seat.  And 
seeing  hiniself  fuce  to  face  with  the  constitution, 
which  forbids  his  people  to  levy  a  tax  upon  them- 
selves for  the  education  of  their  own  children. 
he  inaugurated  a  plan  for  extending  the  term  of 
every  school  in  the  county,  free  to  every  child 
of  both  races,  by  private  subscription.  He  ad- 
dressed mass  meetings  in  from  two  to  three  dis- 
tricts a  day  till  he  had  canvassed  the  entire  county. 
He  appointed  local  district  boards  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions. Soon  every  district  in  the  county 
reported  sufficient  funds  to  extend  the  term  one 
month,  with  tlie  understanding  that  no  teacher's 
salary  was  to  be  less  b^  subscription  than  by  pub- 
lic funds.  The  people  had  responded  heartily 
to  this  call,  and  so  the  schools  were  ordered  to 
open  one  month  earlier  than  in  past  years.  Yet 
they  could  have  but  six  and  one-half  months" 
schooling. 

The  superintendent  then  appealed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  saying,  "We  have  done 
all  that  we  can  ;  now,  will  you  help  us  ? "  Dr. 
Buttrick,  the  executive  secretary  of  this  board, 
saw  here  an  opportunity,  not  only  "  to  help  those 
who  help  themselves,"  but  to  demonstrate  how 
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hy  a  very  low  rate  of  local  taxation  the  people 
of  Hancock  County  and  of  otiier  counties  could 
secure  a  school  term  of  eight  months.  First,  he 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  county  and  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools.  Then,  aftyr  he  had  re- 
ceived a  favorable  report  from  me,  he  secured 
from  the  General  Education  Board  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  extend  the  term  one  addi- 
tional month,  thus  with  the  sums  raised  locally 
securing  an  eight  months'  term,  free  to  every 
child  in  every  district  in  the  county,  while  and 
colored.  The  agreement  between  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  General  Education  Board  ob- 
ligates both  parties  to  continue  this  work  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  This  is  the  bridging  of 
the  chasm  from  no  taxation  to  local  taxation, 
from  poor  schools  to  good  schools  ;  and  the  con- 
struction material  used  in  the  bridge  is  an 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  school  superintendent,  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment,  the  people's  own 
hands  and  their  own  money,  and,  lastly,  a  little 
aid  from  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
people  pledge  themselves  to  work  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  which  will  make 
it  possible,  by  the  expiration  of  three  years,  to 
secure  local  taxation  for  school  purposes.  This 
same  kind  of  work  is  lieing  done  in  a  few  other 
counties  in  tlie  .South.  During  these  years  of 
waiting,  why  should  the  State  not  appropriate  a 


few  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  aiding  coun- 
ties on  some  such  basis  as  the  above  agreement 
with  the  (Jenera!  Education  Board  ? 

PREFARINO    FOR    IKDl'STRIAL   TBAININO. 

Not  satisfied  merely  with  building  school - 
houses  and  lengthening  school  terms,  the  super- 
intendent begins  plans  for  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  every  school  of  the  county. 
He  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  his  teachers 
are  not  prepared  to  do  such  work.  Here  he 
might  have  asked  the  question  and  then  rested, 
"  Why  do  colleges  and  normal  schools  never  look 
far  enough  into  the  future  to  prepare  teachers 
for  what  is  to  be,  but  eternally  lag  behind  public 
sentiment  ?  "  But  he  didn't  do  this.  He  planned 
to  establish  at  Sparta  a  manual-training  school 
as  an  organic  part  of  the  county  system,  and  to 
be  used  as  a  central  training-school  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  entire  county,  on  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  operation  in  Bibb  County. 
This  school  will  be  in  session  one  month  before 
and  one  month  after  the  rural  school  term,  and 
also  on  Saturdays  during  the  term,  and  the  teach- 
ers will  be  required  to  attend  till  they  are  com- 
petent to  teach  such  work  in  their  own  schools. 
The  manna!- training  teacher  is  to  accompany 
the  superintendent  on  his  visits  to  the  rural 
schools,  and  will  in  this  way  supervise  the  in- 
dustrial work  throughout  the  county. 


eo^go® 


A  CENTURY   OF  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

BY  MURAT  HALSTEAD. 

THE  State  of  Ohio  grew  from  backwoods 
territorial  conditions  under  the  guidance 
of  the  high  and  broad  minded  men  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Old  Virginia.  We  of  Ohio  were  for- 
tunate in  our  ancestors,  who  moved  west  from 
the  rivers  Connecticut  and  Hudson,  the  Jamea 
and  the  Potomac,  to  meet  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Scioto. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  traces  his  forefathers 
and  foremothers  from  the  Pennsylvania  Susque- 
hanna and  the  broad  tidal  rivers  of  North  Car- 
olina. The  Carolinians  Journeyed  in  wagons 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  and  the  Pennsylvani- 
ans  along  the  National  Koad,  the  first  meaning 
to  settle  on  the  Kentucky,  and  the  other  on  the 
Hockhocking.  They  met  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Miami  in  permanent  homes. 

The  people  of  Ohio,  a  hundred  years  ago,  rep- 
resented all  the  original  States,  and  were  largely 
Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  majority  of  the 
immigrants  were  comfortable  farmers,  moving 
for  the  good  lands  of  great  reputation.  The 
Virginians  had  been  foremost  in  the  wars  with 
the  Redmen  in  defending  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  were  as  swift  in  long  walks  or 


runs,  as  crafty  in  concealment,  as  hardy  in  adven- 
ture, and  keener  as  riflemen  than  their  savage  foes. 

"VVe  speak  of  Ohio  as  a  representative  ?tat« 
that  ranks  with  Virginia,  as  America  does'with 
Europe.  Virginia  and  Ohio  hold  jointly  the  ex- 
cellent fame  of  mothers  of  Presidents.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  Ohio  when  chosen  President,  binds  the 
old  and  the  new,  forming  an  unparalleled  group. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Madison, 
Virginians ;  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  McKinley,  Ohioans  ;  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan,  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Johnson, 
of  the  same  States  carry  the  parallel  between 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  in  splendid  array  of  high 
chieftains,  on  the  roll  of  glory. 

We  especially  consider  Ohio,  in  the  year  that 
is  the  centenary  of  the  State  we  celebrate.  We 
cannot,  lofty  as  are  the  storied  walls,  inscriVe 
all  the  victorious  Ohio  names  written  in  star- 
light on  the  everlasting  arches  of  triumph. 

Ohio  has  given  men  learned  in  the  law  and 
on  the  Supreme  bench,  and  to  the  cabinets  of 
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iiiigrants  who  possessed  Ohio,  there  seemed  to 
be  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  of  airs  and 
waters,  of  the  fruitful  woods  and  living  streams  ; 
and  there  was,  by  the  mighty  magic  of  creation, 
in  the  brains  and  blood,  the  tissue  and  sinew  of 
men  and  the  grace  and  faith  of  women  that 
yielded  a  growth  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
in  a  race  equal  to  the  founding  of  a  mighty 
nation,  with  the  inheritance  of  all  the  empires 
gone  before — the  conquest  of  the  beneficent  con- 
tinent, that  in  a  few  generations  has  given  weight 


the  master  workmen  of  many  administrations. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton's  name  is  there,  and  Thomas 
Ewing's  figure  still  looms  gigantic.  The  great 
war  chief,  Tecumseh,  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  the 
greatest  of  the  Redmen  of  America,  and  his  name 
was  blended  in  another,  to  be  resplendent  forever. 
In  addition  to  the  heroic  quality  of  the  im- 


to  America,  in  the  scales  of  destiny,  equal  to 

that  of  Europe. 

The  Ohio  country  was  a  lovely  land,  given 
away  in  vast  tracts  by  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  who  took  their  divine  prerogatives 
seriously.  They  had  a  fine  way  of  nodding  and 
signing  away  empires.  In  1749,  Christopher 
Geist,  agent  of  the  Ohio  Company  of  A'irginia, 
made  a  visit  to  the  Twightmees,  on  the  Great 
Miami,  and  established  a  trading  agency,  the 
records  say  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  was  forty  years  before  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  arrived  in  Cincinnati,  January.  1791), 
and  organized  Hamilton  County.  George  Wash- 
ington, when  the  trading  station  was  founded 
on  the  Miami,  was  but  seventeen  years  old. 
When    he   was    a   major    on    the   stafF    of    the 
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Governor  of  Virginia,  who  concluded  to  warn 
the  French,  away  from  the  Allegheny  country, 
the  advanced  post  on  the  Miami  country  had  been 
found  too  farto  the  f ront and  had  been  abandoned, 

and  the  governor  engaged  Christopher  Geist,  an 
expert  in  woodcraft,  to  guide,  the  major,  who 
creditpd  him  with  a  hardy  and  alert  companion- 
ship, that  helped  the  future  father  of  his  country, 


who  was  seasoned  to  outdoor  exposure  as  a 
surveyor  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  oat  of  immi- 
nent deadly  perils. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  expedition  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  fork  that  the  French  gave  up  the 
strife  for  the  Ohio  country  and  floated  away 
down  the  Ohio,  losing  forever  the  line  of  forts 
they  had  wrought  and  fought  to  eBtablisb,  corn- 


Rev.  Manuseb  Cutler. 


Gen.  Rutus  Pntnam.  Gen.  "Mod  Anthony"  Wayne.      Gea.  George  RoseraCUrk. 
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mnnicatiDg  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio, 
Ijetween  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  MisBiaaippi. 

The  treaty  of  1763  made  good  the  Engliah 
claim  <as  against  France)  to  all  the  territory 
now  included  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  at  tlie 
close  of  the  Revolution  the  title  remaiued  in  tlie 
Sutes  of  Virginia  and  Connecticut.  South  of 
41  degrees  north  latitude,  Ohio  formed  a  part  of 
the  territory  ceded  to  the  general  government 
by  Virginia  in  17S3.  Connecticut  claimed  the 
territory  north   of  that  line  by  virtue  of  the 


charter  of  Charles  II.,  and  ceded  the  juriadiction 
over  this  part  to  the  United  States  in  1786,  re- 
taining, however,  the  ownership  of  tlie  lands, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  "  Western  Reserve." 
In  1786,  the  Ohio  Company,  composed  of  Massa- 
chusettB  people,  obtained  control  of  1,500,000 
acres  through  the  agency  of  Manassch  Cutler. 
In  the  next  year,  the  federal  Congress  passed 
the  famous  "Ordinance  of  1787"  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio.  This  ordinance  provided  for  the  erection 
of  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  States, 
forbade  slavery,  and  provided  for  the  support  of 
education. 

STATEHOOD   ESTABLISHED. 

The  territorial  legislature  was  chosen  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1799,  met  on  the  24th  of  that  montli. 
organized,  and  was  addressed  by  Governor  St. 
Clair.  Jacob  Burnet  prepared  all  the  "acts" 
that  became  laws.'  W.  H.  Harrison,  Secretary 
of  the  Territory,  was  elected  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress by  eleven  votes  out  of  twenty-one.  April 
30,  1802,  Congress  authorized  a  convention  to 
form  a  State  constitution.  The  convention  met 
at  Chillicothe,  No- 
vember 1,  and  the 
State  constitution 
was  ratified  and 
signed.  The  most 
studious  and  accu- 
rate recorder  of  the 
early  history  of 
Ohio,  M>.  Henry 
Howe,  says  of  this 
constitution :  "  It 
was  never  referred 
to  the  people  for 
their  approbation, 
but  became  the 
fundamental  law  of 
the  State  by  the 
act  of  the  conven- 
tion alone  ;  and  by 
this  act  Ohio  be- 
came one  of  the 
States  of  the  Fed- 
quote  the    enabling   act   as 


eral    Union 
passed  by  ( 


ngress  : 


An  Act  bo  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  dlviiilon 
of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  to  form  a 
coDHtitution  and  Slate  government,  aiid  tor  the  admlB- 
aion  of  such  Stat«  Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  sod  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
grfam  assembled,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  form  for  tbemselves 
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C  the  history  of  a  centurj- 
State  is  prooF  tliat  tlie 
State  haa  worn  out  all  informality  of  admission 
into  the  Union.  There  was  an  enabling  act  of 
Congress  for  t!ie  admission  of  the  State,  but 
Congress  took  no  action  confirming  such  admis- 
sion. The  provision  for  admission  of  the  new 
State,  however,  offered  to  the  people  propositions 
that  they  should,  by  their  convention,  accept 
that  all  lands  sold  by  the  United  States,  after 


1  and  State  goveniment  aod  to  assome 
HUch  name  aa  they  ahall  deem  proper,  and  the  said  State, 
when  formed,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Uaion  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  oriKinal  States  in  all  respects 
whatever. 

The  journal  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  contains  thia  entry,  November 
10,  1802  : 

An  engrossed  bil!  to  enable  the  people  of  the  east«m 
division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  lDt«  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  the  blanks  therein  ftUed 


up: 


And,  on  the  queHtion  that  the  sam 
«  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


TORT  HARNAH,  1788. 

June  30,  1802,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  five  years  after  sale.  The  convention  ac' 
cepted  the  proposition  of  Congress,  with  a  cer- 
tain amendment  and  enlargement,  to  vest  in  the 
State,  for  the  use  of  schools,  section  16  of  each 
township,  one-thirty -sixth  of  the  whole,  and  to 
give  a  percentage  for  making  roads, — most  just 
and  wise  provisions.  Congress  complied,  and 
the  compact  was  completed  satisfactorily. 


(Senator  from  Obio.  1831-37  (Rspresentative  of  Ohio  in 

andlSSO-SliSecretaryofthe  Congress,    ISS-se;    piomt- 

Treaaur;.  IMl;  flrst  Secre-  nent  as  an  opponent  of 

tftry  of    the    Interior,  slavery,  acting,  nsually. 

1S49-50.]  with  the  Whigs.) 


inslTB  purchaser 
n  the  Ohio  and  H 
ers  In  1787.) 


PUSHING    BACK  THE   ARID   LINE. 

BV  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


THE  vast  farming  area  of  the  West  is  in  two 
classes  :  the  well-moistened  lands  near  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  high-tipped  semi-arid 
plains  of  the  approach  to  the  Rockies.  The  di- 
viding line,  influenced  liere  and  there  by  local 
conditions,  follows,  in  a  haphazard  way,  the  one 
handredth  meridian  from  the  high  plains  of 
North  Dakota  to  the  level  reaches  of  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  For  a  thousand  miles  it  defines  the 
boundary  between  moisture  and  aridity.  Be- 
yond it,  farming  without  irrigation  is  a  specula- 
tion dependent  upon  a  capricious  rainfall.  To 
move  it  westward  one  mile  adds  640,000  acres 
to  the  fertile  area  of  the  West, — 4,000  farms  of 
160  acres  each,  capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000  ! 

The  problem  before  the  settlers  is  not  so  much 
how  to  bring  more  rain  as  how  to  get  along 
with  what  they  have.  In  two  ways  is  this  lesson 
being  mastered, — by  raising  crops  that  do  not 
require  much,  rainfall,  and  by  conserving  the 
moisture.  The  first  gave  the  now  familiar  fields 
of  alfalfa,  sorghum,  and  Kaffir  corn  ;  the  second 
is  bringing  into  prominence  a  new  theory  of 
agriculture. 


Western  lands  reached  their  lowest  value  in 
1896-97.  Since  that  time  they  have  increased 
by  from  50  to  151)  per  cent,  over  the  entire  mid- 
dle West  region,  meaning  the  States  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rockies.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  people  moved  out  of  this  section  in 
the  half-decade  ending  with  1894.  Now  settlers 
are  pushing  back  into  the  semi-arid  belt  then 
deserted.  Tliey  are  seeking  to  conquer  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  to  adapt  to  them  such 
methods  as  shall  secure  better  results  than  in 
the  earlier  attempts.  One  of  tho  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  known  as  "soil  culture." 

In  1 894,  a  year  of  widespread  drought,  a 
South  Dakota  farmer,  H.  W.  Campbell,  who 
had  been  experimenting  in  tilling  his  claim,  sur- 
prised his  neighbors  by  harvesting  a  crop  of 
potatoes  that  averaged  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  bushels  an  acre  on  thirty-two  acres,  while 
those  on  adjoining  farms  were  nearly  a  failure. 
He  gave  as  his  guide  in  conquering  the  semi- 
arid  conditions  a  variation  from  the  usual  method 
of  tillage.  Ordinarily,  the  farmer  turns  over 
the  furrow  with  the  plow  and  cultivates  the  top 
only  sufficiently  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the 
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weeds.  Mr.  Campbell's  plan  was  to  plow  very 
deep,  and  by  means  of  specially  constnicted  im- 
plements, pack  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The 
top  he  kept  well  cultivated,  approaching  as 
closely  as  possible  to  making  fine  dust  over  the 
entire  field.  Kven  when  there  were  no  weeds 
showing,  the  cultivation  was  continued,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  fomi  a  blanket  of  fine  soil  above 
the  seed-bed  and  so  retain  to  the  end  oi  the 
season  a  greater  portion  than  usual  of  the  rain- 
fall, somewhat  limited  in  that  longitude.  The 
theory  was  simple  and  the  practice  easy.  It  has 
gained  a  wide  following,  and  is  becoming  one 
of  the  accepted  pi'inciples  of  the  farming  of  the 
new  West.  It  means,  when  carried  to  perfec- 
tion, that  the  natural  rain  waters  will  be  ab- 
sorbed readily  into  the  ground,  that  they  will  be 
held  th-ire  by  the  packing  of  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  slice,  and  that  undue  evaporation  will  fee 
prevented  by  the  stratum  of  dust  above. 

Over  the  semi-arid  region,  where  the  rainfall 
is  only  about  twelve  inches  a  year,  little  or  no 
moisture  falls  after  the  middle  of  June  until 
autumn.  ITien  it  is  that  the  corn  withers,  the 
wheat  shrivels,  and  the  fruit  trees  lose  their 
strength.  But  it  is  noticed  that  if  a  quantity  of 
coarse  sand  be  scattered  over  a  bit  of  soil,  no 


(Orowth,  from  4  toeX  to  10  feet  in  one  rear-) 

matter  how  dry  the  summer,  there  will  always 
be  beneath  it  moist  earth.  So  it  was  argued 
that  if  the  bottom  of  the  plowed  surface  could 
be  packed  to  retain  the  spring  rains,  and  the  top 
of  the  field  could  by  frequent  harrowing  be  kept 
in  a  sandlike  state  of  fineness,  the  full  value  of 
the  rainfall  might  be  utilized.  The  flood  of 
muddy  waters  that  formerly  rushed  away  toward 
the  sea  after  every  rain  ceases,  for  tile  rains 
have  gone  into  the  ground  where  they  fell.  It 
is  a  new  condition,  and  one  that  appeals  to  the 
farmer  with  great  force. 

In  1895,  Mr.  Campbell  operated  under  con- 
tract with  a  leading  railroad  at  five  points  in 
South  Dakota.  The  next  year  he  managed  five 
farms  in  North  Dakota,  and  four  in  western 
Nebraska,  eastern  Colorado,  and  northwest  Kan- 
sas. The  following  season  he  had  charge  of 
forty-three  farms,  on  four  different  railroads,  in 
five  States.  Too  much  was  done  by  proxy  that 
year,  and  the  results  were  lees  satisfactory  than 
the  smaller  undertakings.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  conducting  an  experimental  farm  in  north- 
west Kansas,  where  some  remarkable  result* 
have  been  secured.  Another  farm  in  western 
Nebraska  is  to  be  under  his  charge. 


PUSHING  BACK  THE  ARID  LINE. 


Now  for  the  reBults.  Mr.  Campbell  says  of 
his  success  in  producing  crops  by  this  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  rainfall  :  "  On  a  farm  twelve 
miles  east  of  the  Colorado  line  and  eighteen 
piiles  south  of  Nebraska,  in  western  Kansas,  in 
1896,  two  hundred  young  trees  were  set  on  a 
narrow,  high  divide  fully  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five feet  above  the  Republican  Valley,  which 
is  near  by.  All  made  a  fair  growth  that  year, 
hut  in  1897  a  remarkable  advance  was  noted. 
One  plum  tree  had  nine  limbs,  the  shortest  meas- 
uring 4  feet  8  inches,  the  longest  6  feet  1  inch, 
all  entirely  of  the  1897  growth.  In  October  of 
the  second  year,  we  bored  down  16  feet  2  inches 
with  a  sampling  auger  and  found  moist  earth  all 
the  way.  We  could  make  halls  o£  it  by  pressing 
it  in  the  hands.  On  adjoining  fields,  this  could 
not  be  done,  dust  flying  from  each  augerfuL 
Potatoes  were  grown  in  1899,  when  no  rain  fell 
in  western  Kansas  from  October,  1898,  to  June  17, 
1899,  that  averaged  80  bushels  an  acre.  At  Lis- 
bon, N.  Dak.,  the  first  year's  corn  was  42  bushels  ; 
the  second,  8'2  bushels  ;  the  third,  93  bushels." 

The  work  begins  with  the  fall  plowing,  which 
is  deep,  and  with  a  subsurface  packing.  Several 
harrowings  are  given  to  improve  the  seed-bed 
and  make  the  soil  receptive  of  the  rainfall.  Har- 
rowing after  every  rain  keeps  the  dust  blanket 
above  the  plant  until  there  is  too  large  a  growth 
for  the  work.  Then  the  cultivator  finishes  the 
work.  "The  work  is  simple,"  says  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, "but  it  must  be  done  thoroughly,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  farmer  know  bow,  but 
he  must  know  why ;  then  he  will  see  how  un- 
wise he  has  been," 

The  objection  of  the  average  settlers  is  that 
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the  time  and  expense  are  more  than  they  can 
afford  ;  that  the  average  farmer  cannot  follow 
an  experimental  farm's  methods  profitably.  It 
is  probable  these  will  attempt  only  a  modified 
form  of  the  system,  but  few  there  be  who  cannot 
thus  improve  their  methods  with  profit. 

Ex -Chancellor  Snow,  of  the  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  West's  best  authorities,  says 
of  the  weather  in  1902  : 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  emphasized  that  the  average  annnal 
rainfall  in  east«m  Kansas  has  now  passed  S6  inches, 
notwithstanding  the  great  deficiency  of  1901,  There  ia 
no  douht  that  the  rainfali  at  Kansas  is  slowly  increas- 
ing, while  the  wind- velocity  is  slowly  decreasing, — two 
points  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

This  is  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
serai-arid  West  bases  its  hope  for  the  future.  The 
lands  are  being  taken  for  homesteads  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  and  the  sod  broken.  Last  year, 
more  claims  were  entered  than  in  any  year  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  not  excluding  the 
period  of  the  great  migration  of  the  early 
eighties.  The  people  do  not  go  in  "prairie 
schooners,"  but  on  the  railroads ;  they  are  tak- 
ing with  them  a  fair  understanding  of  condi- 
tions that  must  be  encountered. 

The  Bemi*arid  belt  has  unquestionably  been 
pushed  back  many  miles  by  the  discovery  of 
crops  adapted  to  a  climate  that  ia  short  on  rain- 
fall ;  if  the  new  system  of  agriculture  proves  as 
practicable  as  its  enthusiastic  followers  are  cer- 
tain it  will,  there  will  be  another  realm  added  to 
the  wheat,  corn,  and  fruit  growing  region  of 
the  West,  It  will  admirably  supplement  the  vast 
irrigation  fund  that  is  to  be  given  for  the  re- 
demption of  untilled  lands  by  the  provisions  of 
the  recently  adopted  federal  legislation. 


THE   MUNICIPAL  SITUATION    IN   CHICAGO. 


BY  PROFESSOR  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON. 

(Of  the  University  of  Chicago.) 


CHICAGO  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous 
city.  Its  population  and  wealth  have  in- 
creased at  a  rate  that  has  few  parallels.  In  1870, 
the  city  cpotained  306,605  inhabitants  ;  in  1830, 
there  were  491,51 6;  in  1890,  1,099,850  ;  in  1900, 
1,698,575.  Since  the  panic  of  1893,  busineBS  in 
all  lines  has  acquired  an  enormous  volume.  As 
a  single  illustration,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
bank  clearings  for  189G  were  14,413,05-1,108.61; 
for  190-2,  they  were  ^8,394,872,351.  The  city 
has  prided  itself  on  the  enterprise  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  ita  citizens'.  The  Public  Library, 
the  Art  Institute,  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  the 
University,  and  the  numerous  richly  endowed 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  are  monu- 
ments of  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  Chi- 
cago men  and  women.  The  World's  Pair  of 
1893,  now  only  ten  years  past,  is  thus  far  the 


greatest  and  most  successful  exposition  yet  under- 
taken on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  extensive 
system  of  parks  and  parkways,  comprising  over 
two  thousand  acres,  bids  fair  to  be  in  time  a 
great  source  of  beauty  and  health  to  the  city. 

But  with  all  these  and  many  other  sources  of 
satisfaction  in  their  city, — a  satisfaction  which 
citizens  of  Chicago  are  not  taxed  with  hiding 
under  a  bushel, — it  must  be  confessed  that  Chi- 
cagoans  are  not  equally  content  with  the  situa- 
tion of  their  public  affairs.  Corruption  such  as 
has  been  found  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  is 
not  charged.  But  the  city  is  ill  paved.  The 
streets  are  not  clean.  The  soft-coal  smoke  hangs 
like  a  pall  overhead,  and  its  grime  stains  beau- 
tiful buildings  and  dainty  garments.  The  water- 
supply  is  abundant,  but  as  it  is  taken  from  Lake 
Michigan,  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  city  is  yet 
drained  into  that  lake,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  drinking  water  is  often  unsafe.  Above  all, 
the  system  of  local  transportation  is  archaic. 
Finally,  in  the  way  of  any  comprehensive  plan 
of  public  improvements  stands  the  fact  that  the 
city  revenue  is  inadequate,  and  the  further  fact 
that  constitutional  restriction  prevents  incurring 
greater  bonded  indebtedness. 


(Republican  candidate  for  mayor  o(  Chicano.) 


The  revenue  of  the  city  is  derived  from  taxes 
on  real  and  personal  property,  from  licenses, 
permits,  and  various  miscellaneous  sources.  As 
the  water-supply  belongs  to  the  city,  its  cost  is 
met  by  water  rents.  Taxes  are  laid,  however, 
by  a  variety  of  bodies, — the  State,  the  county, 
the  city,  the  park  boards,  the  drainage  board, 
and  by  the  towns  (which,  oddly  enough,  remain 
corporate  entities  although  long  since  absorbed 
in  the  city).  Altogether,  there  are  eighteen  of 
these  taxing  authorities  within  the  city  limits, — 
although  the  seven  towns  have  for  two  years 
past  levied  no  taxes,  having  been  enjoined  as 
wasteful  and  extravagant.  Under  an  act  of  tho 
Legislature,  thoy  will  shortly  be  consolidated,  and 
thus  the  anomaly  will  disappear.  The  law  of  the 
State  requires  property  to  be  assessed  for  taxation 
at  its  full  cash  value,  and  provides  that  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  laid  by  all  the  taxing  bodies 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  one-fifth 
of  the  assessed  value  ;  in  other  words,  the  maxi- 
mum tax  of  all  kinds  is  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent. 
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of  the  cash  value  of  the  property  assessed.  This 
law  acts  as  an  automatic  shut-ofi  for  the  tax 
revenue, — a  very  desirable  arrangement  for  tax- 
payers, no  doubt,  hut  one  calculated  to  place  a 
very  arbitrary  limit  on  budgetary  plans. 

The  annual  appropriation  ordinance  of  the 
Common  Council  just  passed  provides  an  ex- 
penditure of  (120,909,815. 57  for  corporate  pur- 
poses ;  |ll,4S4,321.73  for  school  purposes,  and 
1450,000  for  the  Public  Library, — a  total  of 
$32,844,137.30. 

It  is  claimed  by  critics  of  the  present  admin- 
istration that  considerable  saving  might  be  ef- 
fected by  eliminating  politics  and  applying  strict 
business  methods  to  all  branches  of  the  service. 
Even  if  this  should  prove  to  be  true,  however, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  sums  above  named 
would  be  adequate  to  ai-complish  all  that  the 
city  needs  in  the  way  of  public  improvements. 

LIUITATION   ON   MUNICIPAL    INDEBTEDNESS. 

To  twrrow  money  for  any  large  undertaking 
is  impracticable.  The  constitution  of  the  State 
forbids  a  municipal  corporation  to  incur  indebt- 
edness in  excess  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 
value  of  propoi-ty.  The  last  assessed  value 
of  property  in  Chicago,  real  and  personal,  is 
t.5Hl,99r>,242.  Thus,  the  maximum  debt  at 
present  possible  is  $19^099,702.10.  The  present 
corporate  debt  is  already  a  little  over  $15,- 
000,000.  Obviously,  there  is  but  a  slight  mar- 
gin here  for  increase  of  indebtedness. 

THE   TSACTION    QUESTION. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  confront- 
ing Chicago  at  present  is  the  traction  question. 
The  great  steam  railroads  do  a  large  suburban 
business  on  their  lines,  and  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  city  has  one  or  more  elevated 
lines,  on  which  the  cars  are  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. The  mass  of  the  local  transit,  how- 
ever, is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  street  railroads, 
which  in  great  part  still  retain  the  antiquated 
cable  systems  of  the  days  before  electricity  was 
known  as  a  traction  power.  Most  of  the  various 
street-railway  franchises  have  been  consolidated 
under  two  systems,  and  these  franchises  are 
now  beginning  to  expire.  They  fall  in  at  in- 
tervals ifrom  1903  to  1916.  Just  here  the  city 
has  a  dispute  with  the  traction  companies.  In 
18(j.'),  the  State  Legislature  passed  over  the 
veto  of  Governor  Oglesby  an  act  extending  cer- 
tain street-railway  franchises  in  Chicago  to  the 
term  of  ninety-nine  years.  This  would  give 
these  franchises  life  until  1954-57.  The  validity 
of  the  act  of  1S65  is  contested,  but  is  stren- 
uously upheld  by  the  companies. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  city  in  favor 


(Preaenc  mayor  of  Chicago  aad  candidate  for  reelection.) 

of  the  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
street  railways.  What«ver  the  merits  of  such  a 
plan  in  itself,  however,  there  are  at  present  two 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  city,  un- 
der the  present  laws,  has  not  the  power  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  traction  lines, — the  city  has 
not  the  power  to  borrow  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  which  such  an  investment  would  involve. 
The  first  obstacle  will  doubtless  shortly  be  re- 
moved, as  an  enabling  act  is  now  pending  in  the 
Htate  Legislature.  Hut  the  restriction  on  muni- 
cipal indebtedness  is  a  constitutional  provision. 

A  statute  passed  a  few  yeare  since  forbids 
municipal  authorities  to  grant  charters  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty  years.  The  question 
now  pending  is  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
on  which  street-railway  franchises  shall  be  re- 
newed under  that  act.  A  committee  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  with  Alderman  F.  I.  Uennett  as 
chairman,  has  been  at  work  for  three  years  making 
an  elaborate  study  of  the  question.  Last  year, 
that  committee  employed  Mr.  Uion  J.  Arnold  as 
engineer  to  make  a  re|Kirt  on  the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities from  tlie  point  of  view  of  construction 
and  operation.  His  report  is  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  the  com- 
mittee is  now  working.    The  committee  proposes 
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twenty-year  francliises,  a  eurrender  of  all  righte 
claimed  under  the  ninety-nine- year  act,  the  same 
date  for  all  franchises,  so  that  all  will  expire  at 
the  same  time  ;  a  complete  reconBtruction  of  all 
lines  with  electric  service,  universal  transfers, 
the  most  modern  equipment  in  all  respects,  and 
a  stated  compensation  to  the  city.  The  question 
of  subways  for  the  crowded  bueineBS  districts  is 
also  included. 


The  representatives  of  the  companies  insist 
upon  a  full  equivalent  for  the  surrender  of  their 
ninety -nine -year  rights,  which  they  do  not  ad- 
mit is  ofEered  in  the  above  scheme.  A  protec- 
tive association  of  leading  capitalista,  of  whom 
Mr.  Marshall  Field  is  one,  has  been  formed  in  the 
interests  of  stockholders  in  the  Union  Traction 
properties.  No  conclusion  has  yet  been  reached. 
It  is  clear  that  Chicago  imperatively  needs  a 
modern  traction  system.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  city  treasury  as  imperatively  needs  the  annual 
payments  which  would  come  from  compensation 
for  franchises.  After  the  pending  city  election, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  negotiations  will  be  re- 
newed and  a  definite  settlement  reached. 


The  legal  anomalies  which  hamper  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city  are  such  that  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  they  can  be  remedied  only  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  But  this,  in  Illinois,  is 
a  difficult  process.  The  constitution  provides 
that  at  any  session  of  the  Legislature, — sessions 
are  biennial. — amendment  may  be  proposed  to 
but  one  article  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
amendment  to  the  same  article  may  be  proposed 


but  once  in  four  years.  Now,  the  restrictions 
which  Chicago  seems  to  find  irksome  occur  in  at 
least  four  articles.  In  the  legislative  article  is  a 
prohibition  on  special  legislation  for  cities.  This, 
no  doubt,  seemed  salutary  in  1869.  But  to-day, 
Chicago  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  millioa 
people,  while  the  second  city  in  the  State,  Peoria, 
in  1900  had  only  fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred. 
It  is  plain  that  there  must  be  legislation  for  the 
large  city  which  the  small  city  does  not  need. 
Special  legislation  for  Chicago  should  be  per- 
mitted. Many  also  desire  to  separate  Chicago 
from  Cook  County,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dual  gov- 
ernment of  county  and  city.  This  cannot  bo 
done  under  the  restriction  of  the  article  on 
counties.  Then  it  is  the  article  on  revenue  which 
fixes  the  debt  limit,  so  that  even  if  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  Chicago  should  desire  a  bond  issue 
for  a  great  public  improvement,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  it.  Finally,  the  article  on  the 
judiciary  seems  to  fasten  on  the  city  the  rural 
system  of  justice  courts,  which  causes  great  in- 
convenience and  needlessly  increases  petty  liti- 
gation, as  both  justices  and  constables  are  paid 
only  by  fees. 

A  conference  of  gentlemen  representing  dif- 
ferent interests  in  the  city  took  these  matters 
ander  advisement  last  autumn  and  hit  on  a 
scheme  which  they  thoug&t  would  secure  all  the 
changes  needed  by  amending  a  single  article  of 
the  constitution.  The  amendment  submitted  by 
this  conference,  the  so-called  '■  multiple  "  amend- 
ment, now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  adds  to 
the  legislative  powers  that  of  passing  any  act, 
general  or  special,  with  reference  to  Chicago, 
and  especially  any  act  which  will  remedy  the 
defects  above  noted.  This  is  claimed  to  be  an 
amendment  to  hut  one  article,  although  inci- 
dentally it  afEects  several  others. 

This  is  an  ingenious  scheme,  but  it  most  be 
admitted  that  its  constitutional  validity  is  at 
least  open  to  question.  Further,  it  is  believed 
by  some  that  even  under  the  present  constitution, 
acts  may  be  passed  which  will  secure  the  great«r 
part  of  the  objects  souglit  by  the  naultiple  amend- 
ment,—consolidation  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
many  governing  authorities,  even  those  of  connty 
and  city,  and  the  abolition  of  the  justice  courts 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  city  district 
courts,  for  instance.  A  single  amendment  per- 
mitting a  city  to  increase  its  indebtedness  on 
vote  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  electorate, — 
three-fifths,  perhaps, — would  secure  all  impera- 
tive relief. 

The  aeparation  of  city  and  county  is  a  favor- 
ite scheme  of  municipal  reformers.  Whether  it 
is  always,  of  necessity,  desirable  is  not  so  clear. 
Cook  County,  for  instance,  is  closely  bound  up- 
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■with  the  interests  of  Chicago.  Its  rural  popu- 
lation is  to  a  large  extent  merely  suburban 
city  population,  or  dependent  upon  supplying 
the  wants  of  such  suburban  population,  which 
comes  to  about  the  same  thino;.  In  fact,  the 
rural  parts  of  the  county  are  little  more  than 
the  door-yard  of  the  city, — the  natural  area  of 
city  overflow, — the  site  of  future  city  growth. 
Of  the  present  population  of  Cook  County,  92.4 
per  cent,  are  resident  in  Chicago,  and  of  the 
remaining  7.6  per  cent.,  a  considerable  number 
do  business  in  Chicago.  Of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  Cook  County,  93.8  per  cent,  is  in  the 
city,  and  of  the  remaining  G.2  per  cent.,  a  con- 
siderable part  is  owned  by  Chicago  people.  A 
consolidation  in  large  part  of  the  two  govern- 
ments would  seem  to  be  a  more  desirable  boIu. 
tion  than  separation  of  areas.  The  county  budget 
is  only  a  little  over  five  million  dollars,  of  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  fully  four  million  six  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  dollars  is  paid  by  the  city. 
This,  too,  is  mostly  for  objects  which  the  city 
would  have  to  maintain  in  any  case, — courts, 
hospitals,  and  the  like.  At  present,  there  are 
no  city  courts,  and  practically  no  city  hospitals. 

MCKlCIPAl,    POLITICS. 

The  municipal  elections  of  Illinois  are  held  in 
the  spring,  the  date  this  year  falling  on  April  7. 


For  the  last  three  biennial  terms,  Carter  H.  Har- 
rison, the  Democratic  candidate,  has  been  elected 
by  considerable  pluralities,  his  success  being  due, 
in  large  part,  to  dissensions  in  the  Republican 
party.  Mr.  Harrison  is  the  son  of  Carter  Har- 
rison, who  for  many  years  was  a  picturesque 
figure  in  Chicago  politics,  who  also  was  three 
times  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  whose  trag- 
ical death,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair,  while  he  was  holding  the  office  of 
mayor,  will  be  widely  remembered. 

During  the  past  winter,  there  has  been  an 
active  canvass  for  the  respective  party  nomina- 
tions, which  has  kept  the  public  interest  on  the 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  two  candidates 
were  John  M.  Harlan  and  Graeme  Stewart,  Mr. 
Harlan,  a  son  of  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  is  a  young  attorney  who 
since  189«  has  been  prominently  concerned  in 
Chicago  public  affairs.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  tor  two  years,  he  was  fearless  and 
outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  measures  and 
methods  which  at  that  time  characterized  that 
body.  He  has  been  conspicuous  in  antagonism 
to  the  Republican  organization  of  Chicago,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1897  was  an  independent  can- 
didate formayor.  Although  he  was  not  elected, 
still  he  polled  more  votes  than  the  regular  Re- 
publican candidate,  who,  by  the  way,  was  &n 
entirely  reputable  gentleman.  Last  autumn, 
however,  Mr,  Harlan  took  the  stump  for  the  Re- 
publican county  ticket,  advocating  it  on  the 
simple  ground  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  can- 
didates. It  may  be  added  that  at  that  time, 
with  a  single  exception,  all  the  Republican  county 
candidates  were  elected. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  prominent  business  man,  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Chicago,  who  was  for  six 
years  a  member  and  for  one  year  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  He  is  now  member 
for  Illinois  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Harlan  made  an  active  speaking  campaign 
throughout  nearly  the  entire  winter,  while  Mr. 
Stewart  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  organiza- 
tion, appearing  on  the  stump  only  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  the  campaign.  At  the  primary 
election,  on  March  6,  the  vote  was  very  large, 
the  total  being  73,079,  as  against  only  49,C32  in 
1901.  This  fact  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  contest  between  the  two 
candidates,  and  in  part  also  to  the  change  in  the 
Republican  organization,  within  the  last  year,  by 
which  the  doors  are  thrown  open  to  all  Repub- 
licans. The  Illinois  primary -election  law  is  very 
fair,  and  is  enforced  by  a  board  of  election  cl  in- 
whom  gpneral  confidfnce  is  felt. 
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Mr.  Stewart  received  39,574  votes  at  the  pri- 
mary, and  Mr.  Harlan  33,526.  In  the  conven- 
tion thus  elected,  which  met  the  following  day, 
March  7,  598  delegates  voted  for  Stewart,  and 
342  for  Harlan.  Mr.  Harlan  then  appeared  on 
the  platform  and  in  a  graceful  speech  pledged 
his  vote  and  support  to  his  successfpil  opponent. 

The  contest  thus  ending  in  Republican  unity 
was  by  no  means  a  clear-cut  issue  as  between 
the  old  organization  and  anti-organization  fac- 
tions of  the  party.  While  it  is  true  that  power- 
ful organization  influences  favored  Mr.  Stewart, 
it  is  also  true  that  a  good  part  of  Mr.  Har- 
lan's support  came  from  regular  organization 
workers,  and  that  vigorous  independent  Repub- 
licans were  found  on  the  Stewart  side.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  a  man  of  high  character,  and  is 
pledged  to  a  business  administration  of  the  city 
— a  pledge  for  which  his  well-known  integrity 
is  a  full  guaranty. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  convention  criti- 
cise the  present  mayor  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  repeatedly  elected  on  the  pledge 
to  settle  the  traction  question  and  has  in  fact 
failed  to  reach  any  settlement.  The  traction 
policy  advocated  is  that  of  the  Common  Council 
above  discussed,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

REPUBLICAN  TRACTION  PROGRAMME  OUTLINED. 

The  promise  of  two  years  ago  will  be  repeated  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  campaign.  Can  the  people  of 
Chicago  longer  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  the  fran- 
chise question  is  conditioned  absolutely  upon  the  return 
of  the  Republican  party  to  power  in  this  city  ?  That 
party  proposes  the  following  terms  of  a  settlement  of 
this  question  : 

There  shall  be  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  trac- 
tion question  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Local  Transportation  of  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  to  the  end  that  the  best  street- 
car service  attainable  shall  at  once  be  secured  for  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Enabling  legislation  should  be  passed  at  once  by  the 
General  Assembly  which  will  give  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
the  power  and  authority  to  own  and  operate  street  rail- 
ways and  other  public  utilities. 

The  question  of  municipal  ownership  or  operation  of 
street  railways  shall  upon  petition  be  submitted  to  the 
people  before  adoption. 

No  renewal  of  the  expiring  franchises  shall  be  made 
unless  the  claimants  under  the  so-called  ninety-nine- 
year  act  shall  specifically  waive  any  and  all  alleged 
rights  thereunder. 

No  grant  shall  be  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
the  city  shall  reserve  the  right  to  take  over  such  lines 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  in  the  ordinance  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  grant,  upon  paying 
equitable  compensation  therefor. 

One  city,  one  fare,  whether  the  streets  are  occupied 
by  one  or  more  companies. 

In  any  ordinance  that  may  be  granted,  the  city  shall 
retain  such  control  and  supervision  of  the  service  as  shall 
assure  the  best  service  for  the  entire  period  of  the  grant. 


The  compensation  to  be  exacted  by  the  city  shall  be 
based  upon  the  g^oss  receipts,  and  shall  be  either  in 
cash,  in  lower  fares,  or  in  such  other  form  as  shall  be 
found  best  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  of  Chi- 
cago. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Harrison  was  practically  unopposed.  He 
has  many  opponents  in  his  own  party,  but  they 
made  practically  no  fight  at  the  primaries,  which 
were  held  on  March  14,  and  the  convention,  on 
March  1 6,  nominated  Mr.  Harrison  unanimously. 

The  Democratic  platform  defends  Mayor  Hai'- 
rison's  administration,  and  takes  much  the  same 
ground  on  the  traction  question  as  that  of  the 
Republicans.  Both  parties  insist  on  legislation 
empowering  the  city  to  own  and  operate  street 
railways.  This  power  is  essential  for  the  city  to 
have  in  dealing  with  the  traction  companies,  al- 
though under  present  financial  conditions  there 
is  little  immediate  likelihood  of  actual  munici- 
palization of  the  railways.  The  Democratic  res- 
olutions also  approve  public  ownership  of  gas, 
electric  light,  telephone,  and  other  public  utilities, 
the  initiative  and  referendum  on  important  mu- 
nicipal questions,  the  consolidation  of  the  taxing: 
bodies,  extension  of  the  debt  limit,  home  rule 
for  Chicago,  and  "the  largest  measure  of  per- 
sonal liberty  for  all  citizens  which  may  be  com- 
patible with  peace  and  order." 

There  was  a  movement,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  become  formidable,  looking  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Darrow  for  the 
mayoralty  on  a  Union  Labor  ticket.  Mr.  Dar- 
row has  won  wide  popularity  among  labor  or- 
ganizations by  his  course  as  counsel  for  the  coal 
miners  before  the  arbitration  commission,  and 
the  success  of  labor  candidates  in  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere  stirred  up  considerable  interest  in 
Chicago  labor  circles.  Had  Mr.  Darrow  con- 
sented to  be  a  candidate,  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  at  least  Mr.  Harrison's  defeat  would 
have  been  assured,  and  many  are  convinced,  even, 
that  the  Labor  candidate  would  have  had  a 
chance  of  election.  However,  Mr.  Darrow  finally 
decided  not  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  and 
the  Union  Labor  ticket  now  does  not  seem  likely 
to  cut  much  figure  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Harrison  depends  for  his  sxiccess  on  the 
regularity  of  his  nomination  as  the  Democratic 
candidate,  on  his  appeal  to  those  who  favor  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  municipal  legisla- 
tion, on  considerable  Republican  support,  which 
he  has  hitherto  always  received,  owing  to  dissatis- 
faction in  that  party  ;  on  the  favor  of  the  classes 
who  may  fear  that  a  Republican  administration 
will  enforce  laws  too  strictly,  and  on  what  he 
claims  is  an  honorable  record  as  mayor. 

Mr.  Stewart's  friends   believe   that   there   is 
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strong  probability  of  success,  owing  to  wide  dis- 
satisfaction with  Mr.  Harrison's  administration, 
especially  arising  from  what  they  claim  to  be 
his  policy  of  delay  with  regard  to  the  traction 
question  ;  owing,  also,  to  large  Democratic  de- 
fection, to  Republican  unity  for  Mr.  Stewart's 
candidacy,  to  the  general  support  which  he  is 
given  by  business  men  of  both  parties,  and  to 
the  belief  that  he  means  exactly  what  he  says 
in  pledging  himself  to  a  strictly  business  admin- 
istration of  city  affairs. 

THE   COMMON   COUNCIL. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  Common 
Council,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  each 
spring,  does  not  at  the  present  time  arouse  so 
much  attention  in  the  city  as  has  been  the  case 
in  some  previous  years.  The  Chicago  Common 
Council,  which  is  a  unicameral  body  consisting 
of  two  members  from  each  of  the  thirty-five 
wards,  contains  a  decisive  majority  of  public- 
spirited  and  honorable  men.  The  organized 
war  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  waged 
on  the  "Gray  Wolves," — the  local  name  for  po- 
litical corruptionists, — has  succeeded  in  con- 
verting a  decided  majority  of  those  beasts  of 
prey  in  the  Council  into  an  impotent  minority. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council, — 
aldermen,  they  are  called  individually, — are  Re- 
publicans, but  the  body  is  organized  on  non- 
political  lines,  and  undoubtedly  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  city.  In  this  respect,  Chicago  surely 
has  reason  for  encouragement.  The  election  in 
April  is  not  likely  to  impair  the  character  of 
the  municipal  legislature,  and  may  at  some 
points  even  strengthen  it.  It  is  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  as  a  whole  the  Common  Coun- 
cil is  held  which  gives  especial  weight  in  the 
public  mind  to  the  investigation  and  report  of  the 
Council  Committee  on  Local  Transportation.  It 
is  believed  that  any  conclusion  which  they  may 
reach  will  be  intelligent,  honest,  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  city.  The  Republican  plat- 
form explicitly  sustains  this  committee,  and 
proposes  to  carry  out  its  programme. 

THE    MUNICIPAL    VOTERS*    LEAGUE. 

An  interesting  factor  in  Chicago  municipal 
politics,  for  the  past  seven  year^,  has  been  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League.  This  organization 
was  the  outcome  of  a  conference  including  some 
two  hundred  representative  citizens  held  in  the 
early  winter  of  1896.  A  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred was  appointed  by  this  conference,  with  the 
notion  that  a  municipal  party  might  be  organ- 
ized. That  plan  was  not  thought  practicable  ; 
and  after  appointing  an  executive  committee  of 
nine   members,  with  power   to  act,  under   the 


name  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  adjourned  sine  die.  The 
league,  therefore,  consists  of  this  committee  of 
nine,  a  self -perpetuating  body,  sustained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  citizens,  and  devoted 
to  the  one  purpose  of  securing  the  election  of 
honest  and  capable  men  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. A  permanent  office  force  is  employed,  and 
thorough  investigation  is  made  as  to  the  record 
and  character  of  every  nominee  for  the  Council. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  are  pub- 
lished, with  recommendations  for  or  against  the 
respective  candidates.  The  league  brings  pres- 
sure to  bear,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  objectionable  candidates,  and 
then  exerts  its  influence  to  defeat  such  candi- 
dates at  the  polls.  There  is  widespread  confi- 
dence in  the  disinterestedness  and  capacity  of 
the  league,  evidenced  both  by  generous  financial 
support  and  by  the  large  number  of  votes  influ- 
enced by  its  recommendations.  In  1 8  9  6,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  about  a  dozen  of  the  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  honest.  That  number 
has  steadily  increased,  until  now  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  are  upright  and  public-spirited 
men,  and  a  "  boodle  "  ordinance  has  no  chance. 

The  league  is  absolutely  non-partisan,  advo- 
cating or  denouncing  candidates  without  regard 
to  national  party  lines.  The  same  policy  has  of 
recent  years  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  that 
body  effecting  its  organization  on  non-partisan 
lines  and  being  careful  to  put  the  lingering  rem- 
liant  of  the  old  "  gray  wolf "  pack  where  they 
can  do  no  harm. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  success  of  the 
league  has  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  usual 
reform  hysteria,  but  rather  by  the  use  of  very 
practical  politics. 

THE    OUTLOOK. 

I 

Chicago  needs  legislation  which  will  unbind 
its  hands  and  enable  the  city  to  undertake  the 
progressive  public  improvements  so  much  needed 
to  make  its  corporate  action  worthy  of  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  There 
should  be  unity  of  purpose,  also,  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  city  government,  so  that  all  may 
work  together  for  the  common  good.'  In  other 
words,  the  great  need  is  not,  as  in  so  many 
cities,  the  destruction  of  existing  vicious  public 
agencies,  but  concert  of  action  in  great  construc- 
tive civic  policies.  Out  of  the  present  political 
turmoil,  there  seems  good  reason  to  hope  that 
there  will  emerge  a  new  and  vigorous  public  life 
for  the  city,  a  public  life  which  will  mean,  not  a 
Greater  Chicago,  but  a  cleaner,  a  healthier,  a 
more  beautiful,  a  more  comfortable,  and  there- 
fore a  still  more  prosperous,  Chicago. 
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SLEIGHING  ON  A   TRACKLESS   TROLLEY   ROAD 
IN   GERMANY. 


IN  the  equipment  of  an  electric  street  railway, 
the  cost  of  the  r&ils  ie  a  considerable  item. 
For  some  time,  ia  European  mechanical  circles, 
it  has  been  thought  poaaible  to  cheapen  the 
equipment  o(  this  kind  of  railway  by  the  omis- 
sion of  tracks,  and  thus  to  bring  electric- rail  way 
service  within  the  means  of  small  cities  and 
rural  communities  with  young  and  growing  in- 
dustries. As  a  matter  of  fact,  trackless  trolley 
roads  with  overhead  wires  have  in  more  than 
one  instance  been  put  in  operation  abroad. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  road  in  the  suburbs  of 
Dresden,  Germany,  operating  according  to  the 
system  of  Karl  StoU,  from  Dresden  Arsenal 
through  Schankhubel  and  Klotzsche  to  Konigs- 
wald.  As  a  particular  point  about  this  trolley 
car  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is  fitted  out 
with  three  axles,  by  means  of  which  the  weight  is 
so  distributed  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  each  axle.  The  electric  current  is  con- 
ducted to  the  propelling  motor  from  a  small  bat- 
tery carriage  running  on  two  overhead  wires  and 


steadied  by  an  underhanging  weight.  The  motor 
car  ia  connected  with  this  battery  by  a  pliable 
cable,  made  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
car  may  freely  turn  aside,  or  get  ahead  of  other 
vehicles  which  it  may  overtake.  When  two 
motor  cars  meet  from  opposite  directions,  it  is 
easy  for  them  to  turn  out  and  pass  each  other, 
as  the  cable  cords  connected  with  the  battery 
overhead  can  be  detached  from  the  cars  and  ex- 
changed by  the  motormen,  and  the  cars  then 
proceed  on  thejr  way. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  motor  carriage 
is  its  manifold  applicability.  The  omnibus 
shown  in  the  picture  can  easily  be  taken  off  and 
replaced  by  a  business  van  or  a  landau.  In 
winter,  the  wheels  on  the  propelling  axles  are 
fitted  with  ice  tires,  and  the  large  hind  wheels 
are  removed  and  replaced  by  sled  runners.  The 
widespread  view  that  railless  trolley  roads  can- 
not be  operated  in  winter  is  thus  manifestly  , 
refuted.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Illustrirte  Zeit-  ' 
ung  for  our  information  about  this  experiment. 


POLITICAL  CONDITIONS   IN   RUSSIA. 


BY  N.   I.   STONE. 


NEVER  was  the  political  situation  in  Russia 
so  serious  as  it  is  to-day.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  constitutional  struggle 
in  that  country,  the  government  is  facing  the 
combination  of  many  divergent  elements  that 
were  once  thought  to  be  incapable  of  an  organ- 
ized political  resistance.  The  latest  manifesto  of 
the  Czar,  promising  religious  toleration  and 
partial  relief  for  the  agricultural  population,  is 
but  a  culmination  of  last  year's  struggle  with  the 
Liberal  opposition.  Student  disturbances  have 
been  known  in  Russia  for  the  last  four  decades  ; 
occasional  peasant  riots  have  been  breaking  out 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  with  the  greatest  ease  ; 
petitions  asking  for  representative  government 
have  been  presented  by  the  nobility  time  and 
again  without  causing  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  Russian  autocracy  ;  finally,  even  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  though  it  once  frightened  the 
government  into  the  thought  of  yielding,  when 
it  had  reached  its  climax  in  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II.,  was  cfrushed  with  comparative 
ease,  owing  to  its  lack  of  support  among  the 
politically  indifferent  masses. 

To-day,  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  student 
disturbances,  the  peasant  revolts,  the  peaceful 
but  none  the  less  effective  opposition  of  the  no- 
bility, exercised  through  its  representative  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  or  zemstvos,  and,  finally,  the 
labor  troubles,  which  have  swelled  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  to  tens  of  thousands  where  they 
have  counted  hundreds  before, — all  these  have 
lost  the  character  of  mere  sporadic  outbreaks. 
They  have  come  to  be  permanent  features  in  the 
political  aspect  of  the  empire  of  the  autocratic 
Czar,  and  they  seem  all  to  have  blended  into  a 
common  opposition  movement  which  threatens 
to  sweep  before  it  the  last  bulwarks  of  despotism 
in  Russia. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  present  plight  of 
the  government  is  due  to  lack  of  energy  or  skill 
in  suppressing  revolutionary  or  reform  move- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  never  have  the  streets 
of  the  Russian  cities,  and  even  villages,  resound- 
ed with  so  much  martial  music  of  troops  sent 
against  the  "  inner  enemy "  as  during  the  last 
few  years ;  never  have  so  many  provinces  and 
cities  of  Russia  been  put  under  martial  law,  and 
at  no  time  has  the  bureaucracy  of  Russia  been 
led  by  a  more  able,  resolute,  experienced,  and 


astute  politician  than  the  present  minister  of  the 
interior. 

M.    VON    PLEHWE,"  MINISTER   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Vyacheslav  Kon- 
stantinovich  von  Plehwe  is  the  man  behind  the 
throne,  completely  dominating  the  young  Em- 
peror. An  incident  may  be  related  here  to 
illustrate  this  point.  At  the  recent  maneuvers 
at  Kursk,  in  southern  Russia,  the  Czar  addressed 
the  respective  representatives  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  peasants  in  a  short  speech  intended  to 
placate  the  former  and  warn  the  latter,  against 
further  attempts  at  uprisings  like  the  one  in  the 
provinces  of  Poltava  and  Kharkov  that  had  just 
been  quelled  with  much  bloodshed.  After  de- 
livering the  first  sentence,  the  Czar  faltered,  and 
turning  red,  stopped  in  helpless  confusion.  M. 
von  Plehwe  immediately  approached  him,  and 
whispering  something  in  his  ear,  stepped  aside 
to  hear  his  pupil  deliver  the  rest  of  the  studied 
speech  before  his  audience. 

That  the  new  minister  of  the  interior  should 
have  risen  to  his  present  high  post  from  the  po- 
sition of  chief  of  the  corps  of  gendarmes  is  no 
less  characteristic  ^of  the  qualities  the  Russian 
Government  appreciates  most  in  its  statesmen 
than  it  is  of  M.  von  Plehwe  himself.  Born  in  1 84  5, 
of  German  descent,  like  a  great  many  of  the  high 
Russian  officials,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age  and  was  taken  into  the  house  of  a  Polish 
nobleman,  who  reared  him  as  his  own  son,  giv- 
ing him  a  first-class  education.  His  first  act  of 
gratitude,  before  he  had  completed  his  course  of 
studies,  was  to  betray  his  benefactor  to  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  by  volunteering  the  information 
that  the  former  sympathized  with  the  Polish  in- 
surrectionists. This  landed  the  man  who  had 
been  to  him  a  second  father  on  the  gallows,  but 
gave  an  excellent  start  to  the  public  career  of 
the  young  graduate  of  the  Moscow  University. 
Immediately  upon  his  graduation,  in  1867,  M. 
von  Plehwe  entered  government  service  under 
the  mini&try  of  justice,  serving  in  various  capaci- 
ties as  prosecuting  attorney,  principally  against 
political  offenders.  In  1881,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  department  of  state  police,  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  watching  political  offenses, 
and  in  1884  was  made  associate  minister  of  the 
interior.  Since  then,  he  has  taken  part  in  every 
measure  of  importance  that  has  been  directed 
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against  the  few  liberties  still  enjoyed  by  the 
privileged  classes  in  Russia  as  a  heritage  from 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  In  1900,  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  Finland,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  the  last  crush- 
ing blows  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
what  remained  the  only  comparatively  free  peo- 
ple under  the  Russian  scepter. 

M.  von  Plehwe  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
be  a  man  of  great  personal  power,  keen  in  judg- 
ment of  men,  extremely  clever  in  handling  them, 
and  quick  and  energetic  in  action.  His  advent 
to  power  as  minister  of  the  interior  is  no  mere 
incident  in  the  fleeting  changes  at  the  Russian 
court.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  bureaucratic 
regime,  opposed  to  any  concessions  of  a  liberal 
form  of  government.  In  that  respect,  he  is 
quite  unlike  M.  de  Witte,  the  present  minister  of 
finance,  who  held  the  upper  hand  in  the  coun- 
cils of  government  while  the  ministry  of  the 
interior  was  presided  over  by  the  less  aggres- 
sive Sipyagin. 

FINANCE   MINISTER   M.    DE    WITTE   AND    HIS 
AGRICULTURAL   COMMISSION. 

M.  de  Witte,  by  his  career  and  associations,  re- 
minds one  more  of  a  politician  of  a  free  country 
than  of  an  official  of  a  bureaucratic  government. 
Having  made  his  reputation  as  a  successful 
manager  of  one  the  largest  private  railway  lines 
in  Russia,  he  assumed  at  once  a  conspicuous 
place  in  government  service  in  the  ministry  of 
means  of  communication,  from  which  he  was 
soon  called  to  take  hold  of  Russia's  impaired 
finances.  As  a  man  of  the  people,  with  a  West- 
em  education  and  an  experience  gained  in  prac- 
tical life  and  not  within  the  dead  walls  of  a 
bureaucratic  office,  he  is  more  familiar  with  the 
actual  needs  of  the  country,  and  more  inclined 
to  a  policy  of  opportunism,  ready  to  yield  to 
Liberal  demands  as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom. It  was  that  attitude  of  mind  that  led 
M.  de  Witte,  just  a  year  ago,  to  try  to  appease 
public  clamor  by  the  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  agricul- 
tural distress  in  Russia. 

lii  1891,  a  failure  of  crops  in  Russia  brought 
on  a  famine  in  twenty-two  of  the  most  important 
provinces.  No  less  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  human  beings  perished  from  hunger 
and  disease.  The  peasants,  moreover,  are  esti- 
mated to  have  lost  about  28  per  cent,  of  their  work- 
ing cattle  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  smaller  domestic 
animals.  The  loss  to  the  peasant  household, 
already  reduced  to  a  helpless  state  of  poverty  by 
the  crushing  weight  of  taxation,  was  such  that 
even  in  the  two  or  three  succeeding  years  of 


good  crops,  the  peasant  could  not  restore  his  im- 
paired resources,  and  each  new  failure  of  crops 
has  found  him  a  more  helpless  prey  to  the  rav- 
ages of  famine. 

With  the  terrible  famines  recurring  year  after 
year,  and  laying  waste  ever  larger  areas  of  the 
country  ;  with  the  public  treasury  not  only  suf- 
fering increasing  deficits  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  peasants  to  pay  their  taxes,  but  directly  de- 
pleted by  the  advances  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  destitute  millions  ;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  with  the  growing  difficulty  of  raising  new 
loans,  the  man  who  has  controlled  Russians  finan- 
cial fortunes  for  the  last  decade  thought  that  he 
would  achieve  at  one  stroke  two  great  ends, — 
get  some  expert  advice  from  the  men  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  true  economic  condition 
of  the  country,  and  gain  popularity  among  the 
educated  classes.  The  local  committees  which 
were  created  in  every  province  and  in  every 
county  to  assist  the  special  commission  appointed 
by  the  Czar,  at  the  instance  of  M.  de  Witte,  were, 
therefore,  allowed  great  latitude  of  discussion 
and  encouraged  to  express  openly  their  views 
upon  the  situation. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  committees  been  or- 
ganized than  they  showed  a  complete  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  favor  of  the  government  and 
proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity they  got  to  voice  openly  their  grievances, 
by  subjecting  the  political  and  financial  policies 
of  the  government  to  severest  criticism,  and  de- 
manding, some  in  loud,  others  in  cautious,  but 
all  in  no  uncertain,  terms  the  granting  of  con- 
stitutional government  to  the  people.  Before 
the  movement  had  taken  on  definite  shape,  how- 
ever, Sipyagin  met  death  at  the  hands  of  Bal- 
mashev,  a  young  student  and  member  of  the 
newly  resurrected  terrorist  party. 

M.    VON    PLEHWE's   INTERVENTION. 

Von  Plehwe,  who  succeeded  Sipyagin,  recog- 
nized at  once  that  the  creation  and  continued 
existence  of  what  virtually  became  so  many 
little  parliaments,  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  European  Russia,  was  an 
extremely  dangerous  experiment  for  an  auto- 
cratic government  to  indulge  in.  At  the  same 
time,  he  saw  his  first  opportunity  of  wresting 
the  powers  of  government  from  his  rival.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  his  infiuence  felt  at  once. 
In  spite  of  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  finance 
minister  that  the  committees  could  go  on  safely 
with  the  frank  discussion  of  the  needs  of  the 
country,  von  Plehwe  began  to  exercise  strong 
pressure,  through  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
to  stifle  the  voice  of  Liberal  opposition.  Met 
with   resistance,  he   determined  to   handle  the 
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situation  with  a  stern  hand.  Prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  have  been  publicly  censured 
in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  others  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  offices  and  exiled,  or  thrown  into 
prison,  and,  finally,  the  entire  enterprise  of  the 
finance  minister  has  been  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Czar  and  made  meaningless  in  those  of 
the  people.  M.  de  Witte  has  not  dared  to  stand 
up  for  the  immunity  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees of  which  he  had  been  made  president  by 
the  Czar,  and  has  been  forced  to  content  himself 
with  a  subordinate  r6le. 

THE   ZEMSTVOS,    OR    REPRESENTATIVE    BODIES. 

Not  SO  with  the  members  of  the  representative 
bodies  and  the  people  generally.  The  prominent 
leaders  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  offices 
by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  new  minister  of  the 
interior  have  met  with  ovations  from  their  towns- 
people, who  have  banqueted  and  honored  them, 
as  a  protest  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
government.  The  representatives  of  the  zemst- 
vos  from  the  greater  part  of  Russia  had  met  be- 
fore that  in  secret  national  convention  to  con- 
sider their  political  grievances.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  work  of 
the  special  commission,  a  movement  has  been 
set  on  foot  among  the  members  of  the  zemstvos 
for  a  determined  constitutional  struggle  between 
the  local  representative  assemblies  and  the  cen- 
tral government. 

NEW    REVOLUTIONARY    ELEMENTS. 

The  industrial  strides  the  country  has  made 
in  the  last  two  decades  have  created  new  forces 
which  the  government  is  unable  to  overcome 
with  its  old-time  methods  of  repression.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  industries  of  Russia  were  in  their 
infancy.  To-day,  its  wage-working  classes  count 
more  than  ten  million  people,  of  whom  fully  one- 
half  are  employed  in  manufactures  and  other 
non-agricultural  industries.  The  revolutionary 
forces  have  found  in  the  propertyless,  poorly 
paid  mass  of  people  an  excellent  field  for  their 
propaganda,  and  an  ally  which  by  sheer  force 
of  its  numbers  makes  the  problem  of  controlling 
them  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  throw  into  prison  tens 
of  thousands  of  striking  or  parading  workmen. 
Cossack  whips,  and  even  cold  steel,  while  quell- 
ing street  riots,  do  not  prove  effective  means  to 
a  permanent  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  severe  the  measures  taken,  the  greater 
becomes  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  the  more  pronounced  the  confusion  of  the 
government.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  its 
struggle  with  the  students  and  the  organized 
workmen. 


STUDENT   DISTURBANCES. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  cause 
of  the  student  disturbances,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  have  been  primarily  due  to  purely  academic 
grievances.  In  1899,  the  government,  frenzied 
by  the  frequent  labor  and  student  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of 
other  large  cities,  decided  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  severity,  in  the  hope  of  crushing  once  for  all  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  among  the  students.  The  un- 
usual step  was  then  taken  of  condemning  the 
students  to  disciplinary  military  service.  The 
net  results  of  that  step  were  :  dissatisfaction 
among  army  officers,  who  considered  condemna- 
tion of  would-be  criminals  to  military  service  a 
reflection  upon  their  own  profession  ;  a  lively 
propaganda  of  revolutionary  ideas  among  the 
soldiers  by  the  students  put  in  their  midst ;  and, 
finally,  the  assassination  of  M.  Bogolepov,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  who  sanctioned 
this  hazardous  experiment.  It  was,  by  the  way, 
the  first  act  of  terrorism  which  opened  the  new 
era  of  political  assassination  since  that  of  Alex- 
ander II.  The  government  hastily  retraced  its 
steps,  only  to  encounter  a  more  fierce  opposition 
among  the  students  in  1901-02.  Again  force 
was  resorted  to.  Student  demonstrations  were 
dispersed  by  galloping  troops  of  Cossacks,  who 
maimed  and  killed,  riding  roughshod  over  the 
assembled  multitudes.  Hundreds  of  students 
were  disciplined  by  expulsion  from  the  univer- 
sities, imprisonment,  and  banishment  to  Siberia. 
But  this  course  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  indignation  of  the  people,  who  met  the  stu- 
dents with  ovations  throughout  their  journey  to 
Siberia,  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  government 
to  return  the  students  to  liberty,  and  even  to  re- 
admit them  to  the  universities  almost  before 
they  had  time  to  settle  in  their  places  of  exile. 

INDUSTRIAL    OUTBREAKS. 

Even  greater  failure  has  marked  the  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  suppress  the  labor  movement. 
Within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  labor  troubles, 
combined  with  strikes,  political  demonstrations, 
and  revolutionary  outbreaks,  have  reached  pro- 
portions amazing,  not  only  to  the  government, 
bu*^  to  the  revolutionists  themselves.  In  the  last 
Strike  at  Rostov-on-the-Don,  which  took  place 
in  the  government  railway  shops  last  November, 
as  many  as  thirty  thousand  people  assembled  at 
open-air  meetings  addressed  by  revolutionary 
leaders,  shouting  *'  Down  with  autocracy  1"  and 
cheering  for  liberty,  in  the  presence  of  armed 
gendarmes,  and  of  the  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  city,  who  did  not  dare  to  arrest  the 
JpR^lers  or  disperse  the  meetings  for  over  a  week, 
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until  sufiBcient  reenforcements  arrived  from  other 
provinces.  And  yet  nearly  every  sanguinary  en- 
counter with  striking  thousands  of  workmen  has 
been  followed  by  concessions,  such  as  a  shorter 
work-day,  compulsory  sanitary  improvements  in 
factories  and  workshops,  etc.,  which  were  promul- 
gated with  such  haste  as  to  call  forth  caustic 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  as  well  as 
indignation  at  the  crude  paternalistic  inter- 
ference in  their  business  on  the  part  of  their 
employers. 

WEAKENING    OF    RUSSIAN    ABSOLUTISM. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Czar,  which  came,  the 
other  day,  as  a  surprise  to  the  outside  world,  is 
but  another  concession  to  the  Liberal  opposition 
foreshadowed  in  the  Czar's  speech  at  Kursk  last 
November.  It  is  the  first  practical  concession 
made  by  M.  von  Plehwe  to  the  Liberals,  whom  he 
recently  assured  of  his  willingness  to  make  sub- 
stantial concessions,  provided  they  would  agree  to 
keep  out  their  main  demand  for  a  constitutional 
change.  The  effect  of  this  vacillating  policy  is, 
however,  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  govern- 
ment would  have  it  be.  The  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended  are  no  more  placated  by  the 


concessions  than  they  are  frightened  by  the 
persecutions.  On  the  contrary,  they  see  in  both 
proof  of  confusion  and  fright  in  government 
circles.  The  demand  for  representative  govern- 
ment grows  ever  louder,  as  it  is  held  to  be  the 
only  guarantee  against  the  arbitrary  power  of 
irresponsible  ministers,  who  are  the  virtual  rulers 
of  the  country. 

Matters  have  reached  a  stage  where  no  amount 
of  government  repression  can  put  a  stop  to  the 
new  movement  for  constitutional  government. 
The  country  has  outgrown  the  archaic  forms  of 
government  which  it  had  inherited  from  the 
time  of  the  Tartar  invasion,  centuries  ago. 
Whether  political  freedom  will  come  peacefully 
as  a  wise  and  timely  concession  from  the  gov- 
ernment, insuring  thereby  its  own  existence,  or 
as  the  result  of  a  bloody  revolution  of  which  we 
have  had  a  foretaste  in  the  late  peasant  uprisings, 
and  which  may  sweep  the  reigning  dynasty  from 
its  throne,  will  depend  largely  on  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  the  next  few  years.  In  either 
event,  the  days  of  absolutism  in  Russia  are  num- 
bered, and  constitutional  government  is  admitted 
to  be  imminent  even  by  such  men  as  von  Plehwe 
and  de  Witte. 


A  NEW   REGIME   FOR  AMERICAN   OPERA. 

BY    LAWRENCE    REAMER. 


THE  retirement  of  Maurice  Grau  from  the 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
has  put  another  in  control  of  the  greatest  oper- 
atic machinery  in  the  world.  Heinrich  Conried, 
who  has  been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a  manager,  is  next  year  to  become  an  impre- 
sario. His  experienced  control  of  the  drama  is 
to  be  transferred  to  music,  and  he  begins  his  new 
work  on  the  throne  of  the  man  who  had  really 
been  for  years  the  king  of  opera.  Some  Euro- 
pean theaters  have  longer  seasons  than  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  They  have  state  recog- 
nition, and  their  performances  are  much  more 
frequent.  But  none  of  them  is  such  a  vast  ar- 
tistic enterprise.  Only  the  aristocracy  of  the 
operatic  world  is  brought  to  New  York.  The 
singers  must  first  prove  themselves  the  greatest 
in  their  field.  The  weekly  income,  as  well  as 
the  expenses  of  the  theater,  are  reckoned  in  tens 
of  thousands.  Some  Continental  opera  houses 
in  which  hundreds  express  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  would  prosper  for  a  week  on  the  re- 
ceipts of  one  performance  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Few  operas  are  sung,  and  great  singers  were  never 


developed  through  the  encouraging  influences 
of  the  establishment.  But  the  best  works  in  the 
operatic  repertoire  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  are  performed  here  in  the  language  of  the 
operas  better  than  they  are  given  in  any  of  the 
countries  that  created  them,  and  by  singers 
gathered  with  an  extravagance  that  would  no- 
where else  be  possible.  So  Mr.  Conried  is  be- 
ginning his  career  as  an  operatic  manager  in 
the  most  conspicuous  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

The  forces  On  the  stage  include  more  than 
three  hundred  persons.  There  is  an  orchestra 
of  seventy  players,  as  many  singers  in  the  chorus, 
a  ballet  of  forty,  scene-painters,  stage  hands, 
electricians,  and  seamstresses.  Then  there  are 
the  principal  artists,  and  the  singers  of  the  smaller 
roles.  On  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  there  is 
the  public,  which  annually  pays  approximately 
one  million  dollars  to  hear  the  operas.  This 
public  is  so  certain  of  what  it  is  to  receive  that 
it  always  pays  out  one-third  of  this  sum  in  ad- 
vance. P^or  four  years,  tlie  annual  subscription 
has  amounted  to  about  three  hundred  thousand 
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Mr.  Conried  finds  all  this  machinery  working 
smoothly.  Public  support  ia  assured.  Opera  is 
as  well  settled  an  iustitutioa  in  New  York  as  it 
is  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  where  the  governments 
protect  it.  Popular  singers  in  popular  operas 
is  fl  policy  that  means  certain  prosperity.  This 
was  Mr.  Grau'a  formula,  and  it  was  the  secret 
of  his  achievement.  Other  managers  discov- 
<Ted  composers  or  developed  singers.  Mr,  Grau 
showed  that  opera  could  be  put  on  the  solid 
financial  basis  of  any  other  enterprise.  Sing- 
ers received  their  salaries,  and  stockholders  their 
dividends.  Only  a  half-century  ago,  managers 
conducted  the  affairs  of  Covi'nt  Garden  from 
the  Fleet  prison,  and  prima  donnas  in  our  own 
time  at  the  Academy  of  Music  refused  to  put 
on  their  satin  slippers  until  tlieir  fees  were  forth- 
coming. Now,  all  is  managed  in  a  business-like 
way.  The  new  stock  company  formed  to  sup- 
port the  new  manager  in  his  control  of  the  opera 
house  is  composed  in  the  main  of  millionaires. 
So  the  business  phases  of  Mr.  Conried's  task  are 
more  than  ever  certain.  Mr.  Graus  scheme  was 
to  engage  the  best  singers  known.  Some  of  them 
pleased  Americans,  and  some  did  not.     T'sually, 
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the  celebrities  liked  abroad  became  popular 
here  and  have  returned  year  after  year.  Mr. 
Grau  had  only  to  decide  which  of  this  group  of 
stars  he  would  annually  select.  He  knew  that 
it  was  necessary  not  to  let  the  public  see  them 
too  frequently.  They  nmst  not  become  too 
familiar.  There  is  one  difficulty  with  this 
method,~there  is  no  generation  of  singers  in 
sight  to  supplant  the  stars  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  no  tenors  and  no  sopranos  to  take  the 
places  of  the  great  ones  now  before  the  public. 
It  has  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Grau  to  find  compe- 
tent artists  for  the  less  important  positions.  His 
summers  have  been  si)ent  hearing  singers  most 
of  whom  would  not  satisfy  American  audiences. 
The  search  for  a  competent  Wagnerian  tenor 
has  kept  him  for  a  month  or  two  of  every  year 
in  Germany.  One  night  to  Cologne  to  hear  a 
Trisl'in  so  far  below  New  York  standards  that 
he  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  next  night  to 
Dresden  or  Hamburg,  where  there  was  an 
equally  unsatisfactory  Siegmund.  In  the  end, 
there  came  the  engagement  of  a  tenor  who 
would  be  only  moderately  acceptable.  The 
famous  stars  he  could  always  engage.  Hut  the 
generation  from  which  future  stars  are  to  come 
is  not  promising. 
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Mr.  Conned,  luckily,  finds 
it  possible  to  continue  for 
several  years  in  the  old  way. 
There  are  great  singers 
enough  to  carry  him  through 
until  the  interest  of  audiences 
can  be  turned  from  the  inter- 
preters of  works  to  the  operas 
themaelvee.  In  ge  n  e  ral 
scheme,  his  first  seasons  will 
probably  differ  little  from  the 
last  few  years.  There  will 
always  be  one  point  of  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Grau  hired  a 
stage  manager.  He  was 
rather  indifferent  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  functionary,  and 
considered  him  rather  unim- 
portant. But  he  engaged  the 
best  stage  manager  he  could 
find,  without' much  confi- 
dence in  its  being  particular- 
ly worth  while.  With  the 
same  idea,  he  engaged  the 
most  competent  electrician 
he  knew  of.  Mr.  Conried, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  master 
of  every  detail  of  the  stage 
technique.  He  keenly  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  every 
artistic  effect  in  color,  light, 
and  pose.  The  spectacular  features  at  the  Met- 
tropolitan  will  he  emphasized.  Operatic  stage 
management  differs,  of  course,  from  the  same 
preparation  in  the  theater.  Prima  donnas  and 
great  tenors  will  not  be  told  what  they  should 
or  should  not  do.  But  in  the  grouping  of  the 
masses,  in  the  effects  of  illumination,  and  in  the 
details  of  stage  management,  Mr.  Conried's  in- 
fluence at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  will 
undoubtedly  be  felt  from  the  first  perform- 
ance. 

His  real  task  will  come  with  the  necessity  of 
interesting  his  public  in  the  work  rather  tlian  in 
the  stars  that  perform  it.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Con- 
ried must  say  to  the  audiences  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan :  "  I  am  not  offering  you  Jean  de  Reszke  as 
Lohengrin  or  Mnie.  Sembrich  as  Jiosina.  I  invite 
you  to  hear  Wagner's  '  Lohengrin,'  completely 
presented  in  every  detail,  and  Rossini's  comic 
opera,  perfect  in  every  particular."  There  is 
room  for  greater  beauty  of  spectacle  and  vast 
improvement  in  the  chorus  work  in  the  operas. 
The  scenery  and  the  general  equipment  of  the 
stage  have  always  been  inefGcient.  All  this  will 
be  changed  under  Mr.  Conried. 

The  wealthy  stockholders  in  the  Conried 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  are  with  iiim  in 
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his  determination  to  give  greater  attention  to 
the  artistic  side  of  the  enterprise. 

The  new  manager  of  the  greatest  opera  house 
in  the  world  has  always  accomplished  much  with 
little.  The  Irving  Place  Theater,  which  he  has 
directed  for  ten  years,  is  not  a  flourishing  institu- 
tion. But  its  performances  have  attracted  atten- 
tion quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  impoitance 
of  a  downtown  playhouse  presenting  dramas  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  The  high  artistic  purpose  of 
the  manager,  his  accomplishments  with  limited 
facilities,  and  his  struggles  to  have  his  theater 
educational  and  representative  made  him  the 
most  conspicuous  of  Xew  York  theatrical  man- 
agers. _From  that  night  in  187'2  when  he  spoke 
the  prologue  at  tlie  opening  of  the  Residenz 
Theatre  in  Vienna  and  began  his  theatrical  career, 
he  has  advanced  steadily.  He  acted  successfully 
in  Leipsic  and  Bremen  ;  he  had  the  management 
of  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Bremen,  where  he  had 
his  only  operatic  experience,  and  in  1877  he 
came  to  the  United  States  as  stage  director  of 
the  Germania  Theatre.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
brought  to  New  York  all  the  most  noted  German 
actors.  He  has  obtained  consistently  artistic  re- 
sults with  material  means  that  would  have  discour- 
aged most  experienced  and  ambitious  managers. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  IRISH   FARMER: 
A  TALK  WITH   THE   HON.   HORACE    PLUNKETT. 

[COPY.] 

DUBLIN)  January  20,  1903. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  : 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  :  I  did  not  know  that  our  fellow-guest  at  the  Judge^s  whom  I  saw  taking  notes  was  a 
stenographer  whom  you  had  asked  to  take  down  the  conversation,  wnich  you,  for  some  reason,  thought  was  going 
to  be  interesting.  However,  the  transcript  you  sent  me  accurately  records  most  of  what  was  said,  and  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  it  would  interest  your  readers,  you  can  let  it  go  in. 

I  suggest  that  the  names  of  those  of  my  victims  who  managed  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways  when  the  Judge 
incautiously  invited  me  to  trot  out  my  pet  hobby  be  withheld.  I  see  no  one  got  a  chance  but  the  Judge  himself, 
the  Corporation  Lawyer,  the  Senator,  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and  my  old  friend  the  Ranchman,  whom 
I  last  saw  on  the  beef  round-up  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  in  '84.  The  rest,  I  hope,  enjoyed  their  cigars  and  forgave 
me  for  the  sin  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  for  which  I  now  hope  you  will  be  forgiven  by  your  multitudinous 
readers.  Yours  sincerely,  Horace  Plunkett. 

THE  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  CONVERSATION. 


JUDGE :  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Plunkett,  as  you 
know,  has  come  over  here  to  talk  about 
Ireland 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Pardon  me,  Judge,  in  order 
not  to  talk  about  Ireland,  but  for  a  rest  and  to 
attend  to  some  private  business. 

Judge  :  Well,  we  won't  ask  for  a  speech,  but 
several  of  us  here  are  Irishmen,  and  as  we  know 
you  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  in  the  "dis- 
tressful country," — some  of  us  are  beginning  to 
think  that  is  what  she  wants, — perhaps  you 
would  tell  us  exactly  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  I  won't  undertake  to  do  that, 
but  I  will  tell  you  something  much  more  inter- 
esting— namely,  what  the  people  are  beginning 
to  do  for  themselves  along  the  line  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  I  suppose  you  think  the 
Irish  the  most  hopelessly  backward  and  unpro- 
gressive  people  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  fallen  behind  through  historical  causes, 
which  fully  accounts  for  their  present  economic 
disadvantages  and  industrial  defects.  But  I 
doubt  whether  any  country  at  the  moment  is  so 
methodically  and  so  energetically  applying  itself 
to  the  rebuilding  of  its  fortunes. 

Professor  :  That,  at  any  rate,  is  news  to  us 
here.  We  all  know  about  the  shipbuilding  and 
the  linen  industries  of  Belfast,  and  the  industrial 
success  of  part  of  the  Ulster  Province.  We 
know  of  the  distilling  and  brewing  industries 
which  flourish  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  but 
I  always  understood  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  depended  almost 
exclusively  upon  agriculture  for  their  subsist- 
ence. This  is  not  a  healthy  condition.  All  over 
the  world,  there  is  a  present  tendency  for  the 


rural  populations  to  flock  into  the  towns,  and  as 
the  Irish  have  but  few  towns, — in  fact,  only  one 
really  important  industrial  town, — they  come  to 
our  cities.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  half- 
century  your  population  has  been  reduced  by 
one-half  ? 

Mr.  Plunkett  ;  Yes,  from  a  little  over  eight 
to  a  little.under  four  and  a  half  millions,  and 
the  drain  goes  on,  though  at  a  diminishing  rate. 
And,  what  is  worse,  it  is  the  best  that  go,  leaving 
behind  a  population  with  an  abnormal  propor- 
tion of  the  very  old,  the  very  young,  and  the 
physically  infirm.  I  should  accept  generally  the 
facts  as  you  have  put  them. 
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Lawyer  :  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
Ireland  was  progressing.  It  doesn't  look  much 
like  it  from  the  facts  upon  which  you  and  the 
Professor  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  population  is 
disappearing.  The  great  majority  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  race  who  have  not  yet  come  to  this 
country  are  living  upon  farming.  That  industry 
we  all  know  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  landlords  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  raise  the  rent  and  so  confiscate  the  im- 
provements of  the  tenants. 

Judge  :  Oh,  no.     All  that  is  now  changed. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Yes,  indeed  ;  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  Irish  tenant  has  enjoyed  per- 
petuity of  tenure  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent ; 
and  that  is  fixed,  not  by  the  landlords,  but  by 
the  state,  every  fifteen  years,  through  a  specially 
appointed  state  tribunal.  Moreover,  the  "fair 
rent,"  as  it  is  called,  secures  to  the  tenant  the 
value  of  his  improvements. 
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Raxghhan  :  Then  what  is  he  kicking  about  ? 
T  see  in  the  papers  that  there  is  another  land 
agitation  going  on.  The  tenant  has  practically 
got  a  good  slice  of  the  land,  and  now  wants  to 
get  the  balance  by  a  law  compelling  the  landlord 
to  skip  out.  Since  you  were  in  the  ranch  busi- 
ness, I  have  been  renting  a  farm  in  Nebraska, 
and  I  wish  I  could  get  settled  there  for  life  sub- 
ject to  a  rent  fixed  by  some  body  of  politicians. 
It  might  cost  a  bit  to  square  them,  but  I  guess 
I  wouldn't  have  to  pay  what  I  pay  now.  But  if 
such  a  law  were  proposed,  they  would  turn  it 
down,  because  people  would  begin  to  fear  that 
the  tribunal  would  next  be  given  power  to  fix 
the  price  of  anything  else  that  some  influential 
body  of  voters  might  like  to  get  cheapei*. 

Mb.  Plunkktt  :  Oh,  well ;  you  need  not  fear. 
I  understand  that  the  legislation  I  have  de- 
scribed would  not  be  constitutional  in  this 
country. 

Lawyer  :  That's  so. 

Mb,  Plunkett  :  It  was  justified  in  Ireland  by 
considerations  which  don't  apply  to  the  United 
States,  but  only  to  a  country  where  the  popula- 
tion live  so  exclusively  upon  farming  that  they 
,are  not  in  a  position  to  contract  freely  for  the 
right  to  use  the  land.  And  in  Ireland  the  case 
is  the  more  exceptional  in  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  industries  was  due  to  legislative 
enactments. 

Lawyer  :  But  what's  the  trouble  now  ? 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  Unhappily,  the  system  of  rent- 
fixing  has  proved  a  failure.  The  periodical  re- 
vision of  rent  means  a  lawsuit  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  every  fifteen  years,  and  it 
also  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  good  farming, 
for  the  tenant  thinks  it  pays  best  to  deteriorate 
the  farm  when  the  time  for  revision  approaches, 
so  as  to  get  a  large  reduction.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  system  does  not  work  satisfactorily 
for  either  party  or  for  the  country  at  large. 

Professor  :  I  wonder  how  anybody  ever  could 
have  expected  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Several  land  -  purchase  acts 
have  been  passed,  and  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
tenants  have  been  enabled  to  buy  out  their  hold- 
ings with  the  assistance  of  state  credit.  The 
experiment  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  tenants  naturally  want 
to  become  owners  by  the  same  means.  The  land- 
lord is  willing  to  sell  if  he  gets  enough  to  give 
him  approximately  his  present  income  in  some 
other  investment.  The  trouble  is  that  he  is  gen- 
erally a  life  owner  only,  and  so  has  to  invest  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  trust  securities  which 
would  not  yield  him  more  than  some  3  per  cent, 
interest.  There  has  been  a  great  agitation  to 
make  the  landlords  sell,  but  compulsory  purchase 


and  sale  won't  be  enacted  by  this  government. 
The  latter,  however,  will  undoubtedly  facilitate 
voluntary  purchase  by  their  forthcoming  land 
bill.  The  process  of  making  tenants  into  owners 
in  fee,  subject  to  a  terminable  annuity,  will  go  on. 

Professor  :  I  think  we  are  keeping  Mr. 
Plunkett  away  from  the  point  we  want  to  hear 
him  upon.  He  said  that  the  Irish  people  are 
progressing.  I  presume  he  means  that  they  are 
making  improvements  in  their  chief  industry  of 
agriculture.  I  understand  that  the  outstanding 
feature  in  the  trend  of  Irish  agriculture  during 
the  last  half-century  has  been  the  conversion  of 
tillage  land  into  pasturage.  Goldwin  Smith 
and  other  authorities  tell  us  that  Ireland  is 
chiefly  fitted  for  grazing,  and  that  the  people 
are  pastoral  and  not  agricultural  in  their  in- 
stincts. Certainly,  when  they  come  to  this  coun- 
try, agriculture  is  the  last  occupation  to  which 
they  apply  their  energies. 

Ranchman  :  I  recollect  when  you  used  to  tell 
us  the  weight  of  your  father's  beef  cattle  and 
what  he  got  for  them  without  giving  them  any 
corn,  and  I  asked  you  what  in  thunder  ever  in- 
duced '  you  to  come  out  West.  You  said  you 
were  not  sure  about  your  lungs,  and  that  maybe 
some  day  you  would  be  in  Irish  politics  and 
must  take  care  of  them.  (Great  laughter,  which 
seemed  to  be  mostly  at  the  Senator's  expense.) 

THE   IRISH    PROBLEM    OF   TO-DAY. 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  Yes,  and  I  remember  the  con- 
tempt with  which  you  replied  that  you  were  not 
out  there  for  your  health.  But  if  I  may  go  back 
to  the  point  to  which  the  Professor  wanted  to 
bring  me,  I  admit  all  the  difficulties  in  the  situa- 
tion. In  spite  of  them,  the  Irish  people  are  de- 
termined to  rebuild  their  national  life  on  all  its 
sides.  They  are  not  only  setting  about  improv- 
ing the  agricultural  conditions  and  getting  them- 
selves trained  to  conduct  their  main  industry 
more  economically  and  more  scientifically,  but 
they  mean  to  fit  themselves  gradually  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  lost  industries  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones  subsidiary  to  agriculture,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  live  and  thrive  at  home,  and 
hold  on  to  the  country  to  which  they  are  devoted 
with  a  passionate  devotion.  If  you  would  like 
to  hear  the  story  of  their  recent  efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  task,  I  will  gladly  tell  it  to  you. 

Judge  :  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
what  the  Irish  people  are  doing  to  help  them- 
selves under  existing  conditions,  which  we  all 
recognize  are  not  now  as  unfavorable  as  they 
were.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  only 
of  what  they  would  do  if  certain  political  reme- 
dies were  applied.  I  may  tell  you,  Mr.  Plunkett, 
we   most  of  us  here  believe  in  these  political 
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remediee,  but  we  are  practical  bnsiness  men  and 
don't  believe  in  neglecting  present  Opportuni- 
ties on  account  of  past  grievances  and  some 
present  political  disabilities. 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  That  is  the  right  way  to  ap- 
proach  the  Irish  problem,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
find  how  general  this  attitude  of  mind  is  becom- 
ing among  all  those  who  still  take  an  interest  in 
the  Irish  question  in  this  country.  So  far,  our 
conversation  has  brought  out  the  main  facts  of 
the  situation  which  we  are  discussing.  What 
we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  problem  of  rural  life 
in  a  country  whose  physical  conditions  render 
agriculture  the  main  dependence  of  the  people. 
My  ranch  friend  asked,  just  now,  what  the  Irish 
farmers  were  kicking  about  when  so  much  had 
been  done  for  them  by  legislation.  Unhappily, 
about  the  time  when  their  position  was  being  so 
enormously  improved  by  the  legislative  changes 
which  I  have  described,  a  new  trouble  overtook 
them  in  the  form  of  agricultural  depression,  re- 
sulting from  the  opening  up  of  vast  tracts  of 
virgin  soil  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in 
Australia,  and  also  from  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment which  has  taken  place  in  rapid  and 
cheap  transportation,  as  well  as  in  processes  of 
food-preservation. 

Fbofsssor  :  Are  not  these  causes  of  the  Irish 
farmers'  difficulties  likely  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish?  It  is  not  an  extravagant 
forecast  of  likely  developments  in  this  direction 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  it  will  make  little 
difference  in  the  cost  of  perishable  commodities 
for  consumption  as  food  where  they  are  pro- 
duced, or  indeed  when  they  were  produced,  so 
cheaply  will  they  be  carried  and  so  efficiently 
will  their  freshness  be  preserved. 

Mb.  Plunkett:  Well,  of  course,  things  are 
moving  in  that  direction,  but  the  advantage  of 
nearness  to  market  will  never,  I  think,  be  alto- 
gether eliminated.  That  much  protection,  even 
in  free-trade  England,  the  home  producer  will 
for  a  long  time  enjoy.  The  public  taste  is  be- 
coming much  more  fastidious,  and  will  detect 
the  difference  between  a  peach,  a  pat  of  butter, 
or  even  a  mutton  chop,  which  has  traveled  half 
round  the  world  and  similar  articles  which  have 
been  produced  only  a  few  hours  away.  More- 
over, your  consumption  in  this  country  may  in- 
cuease  as  rapidly  as  your  production, — especially 
in  the  case  of  live  stock, — though  I  admit  that 
there  is  an  immense  margin  of  possible  improve- 
ment m  the  agricultural  methods  of  the  richest 
agricultural  sections  in  the  United  States  involv- 
ing enormously  increased  potential  output  from 
the  land.  Most  of  the' farming  I  know  in  the 
West  is  distinctly  wasteful. 

Ranchman  :  It  looks  pretty  rocky,  then,  for 


the  Irish  farmers  who  are  foolish  enough  not  to 
emigrate  to  this  country.  I  don't  take  much 
stock  in  them  myself,  but  I'd  sooner  have  them 
than  the  Chinese,  or  even  the  Italians. 

Senator  :  You  bet  I  I  have  no  use  for  the 
Italians.  You  always  have  to  get  an  Irishman 
to  round  them  up,  as  you'd  say,  when  there  is 
any  political  work  to  be  done. 

Judge  :  But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Plunkett  is 
much  interested  in  the  Irish  as  politicians  out 
here.  He  was  telling  us  about  them  as  workers 
at  home. 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  Yes,  perhaps  the  Senator 
would  allow  me  to  continue  my  remarks  upon 
the  way  in  which  my  countrymen  are  endeavor- 
ing to  solve  their  rural  problems  in  Ireland,  and 
to  postpone  to  some  other  occasion  a  discussion 
upon  the  assistance  they  are  giving  you  to  solve 
your  municipal  problems  out  here. 

Senatob  :  CsBsar's  ghost  I 

Pbofessob  :  Yes,  we  know  something  about 
agricultural  combination  in  this  country.  No 
doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  Grange  movement, 
which  really  is  a  business  organization  of  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  jointly  purchasing  farmers' 
requirements,  the  joint  ownership  of  costly  agri- 
cultural machinery,  the  joint  sale  of  produce, 
and  so  forth. 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  I  have  made  some  inquiries 
about  this  movement,  but  I  could  not  discover 
that  it  had  exercised  any  very  important  in- 
fluence upon  American  agriculture.  I  believe, 
however,  it  has  exercised  some  political  influence, 
and  has  to  some  extent  molded  legislation  in 
favor  of  its  followers.  But  I  have  gained  the 
impression  that  they  have  lost  in  economic  effi- 
ciency what  they  may  have  gained  by  going  into 
politics. 


the  <<obange"  movement  in  ibeland. 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  The  economic  situation  is  a 
grave  and  difficult  one,  but  in  so  far  as  this  in- 
tensifying trouble  I  am  speaking  about, — agri- 
cultural depression  consequent  upon  foreign 
competition, — is  concerned,  all  the  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  are  similarly  situated.  They 
have,  however,  changed  their  methods  in  two 
distinct  ways  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances, 
and  they  have  done  it  with  such  success  that 
they  are  in  many  cases  better  off  than  before 
this  world-wide  competition, — the  opening  of  the 
world-market,  I  think  the  Professor  would  call 
it, — came  about.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
completely  changed  their  business  methods  ;  they 
have  applied  to  farming  those  principles  of  com- 
bination which,  under  modern  economic  condi- 
tions, have  been  found  to  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  all  other  industries.     They  don't  own 
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the  land  on  the  cooperative  plan  in  these  pro- 
gressive European  countries,  but  whenever  and 
wherever  it  pays  the  farmers  of  a  district  to  com- 
bine for  any  purpose  connected  with  their  busi- 
ness they  organize  themselves  into  associations 
to  carry  out  those  purposes. 

Senator  :  I  think  in  Ireland  anything  like 
the  Grange  movement  would  concern  itself  very 
largely,  and  I  am  sure  very  effectively,  with 
politics,  and  not  make  itself  very  conspicuous  in 
business. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Senator,  you  seem  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  my  countrymen  out  here,  but 
you  are  not  quite  up  to  date  in  your  information 
about  those  who  have  remained  at  home.  We 
have  a  Grange  movement  which  is  headed  by  a 
central  society  known  as  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  composed  of  men  of  all 
creeds,  classes,  and  politics,  and  existing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  teaching  the  farmers  to  organize 
their  industry  in  all  its  branches  upon  these 
business  principles  which  we  are  discussing. 
The  Organization  Society  is  heading  a  great 
movement  which  remains  absolutely  non-political 
and  is  producing  the  best  possible  business  re- 
sults. The  movement  has  only  been  in  existence 
for  a  dozen  years,  and  yet,  at  the  moment,  the 
associations  which  are  organized  under  it  em- 
brace roughly  some  seventy-five  thousand  farm- 
ers, who  are  shareholding  members  of  over 
seven  hundred  associations.  As  the  shareholders 
are,  generally  speaking,  heads  of  families,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  over  three  hundred  thousand 
persons,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  farm- 
ing community,  have  thus  become  interested  in 
the  movement,  and  it  is  going  ahead  at  an  un- 
precedented and  rapidly  accelerating  rate  of 
progress.  They  build  and  equip  creameries ; 
everything  that  the  farmer  wants  in  his  in- 
dustry they  purchase  in  a  large  wholesale  way, 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  quality  as  well 
as  to  price.  Some  of  the  associations,  called  ag- 
ricultural banks,  aim  at  getting  cheap  credit  for 
farmers  through  mutual  security,  thus  enabling 
them  to  add  to  the  working  capital  available  for 
sound  practical  development  of  their  industry. 

Many  of  these  bodies  develop  home  industries, 
which  employ  the  female  members  of  the  family 
chiefly,  such  as  lace-making,  crochet,  embroidery, 
hosiery,  rug-making,  shirt-making,  and  so  forth. 
But  all  the  associations,  whatever  their  purpose, 
are  organized  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  cap- 
ital being  provided  by  the  members,  and  the 
management  being  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
democratically  selected  from  among  themselves. 
The  movement  is  a  severely  self-help  movement. 
No  financial  or  other  responsibility  is  taken  by 
the  parent  society,  which  limits  itself  strictly  to 


giving  advice  as  to  the  principles  upon  which 
these  business  combinations  can  be  made  to  work 
efficiently  and  harmoniously,  and  so  to  be  per- 
manent. 

Lawyer  :  What  is  the  legal  status  of  these 
associations  ?  Are  they  merely  partnerships  or 
corporations  ?  They  must  be  one  or  the  other, 
and  in  the  former  case  their  liability  would  be 
unlimited. 

COOPERATIVE    CREAMERIES. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  They  are  corporations,  mostly 
registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  which  provides  for  limited  liability,, 
and  they  differ  mainly  from  the  ordinary  joint- 
stock  companies  incorporated  under  the  Com- 
panies Act  in  that  the  capital  is  elastic  and  can, 
without  expense,  be  altered  by  resolution  as  the 
interest  of  the  members  dictates,  and  almost  any 
arrangement  as  to  the  division  of  profits  may  be 
agreed  upon.  This  is  held  to  be  essential  in  com- 
panies of  this  kind,  because  they  are  not  prima- 
rily intended  as  investments  for  capital,  but  as 
associations  of  individuals  for  mutual  advantage. 
The  arrangement  usually  is  that  interest  upon 
capital  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  the  first 
charge  upon  the  net  profits,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  profits  is  divided  among  the 
farmers  and  the  employees  of  the  society  upon 
an  equitable  basis  which  seeks  to  allocate  to  each 
contributor  to  the  profits  a  share  in  proportion 
to  his  contribution  to  them,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
ascertained.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  co- 
operative creamery,  the  milk  is  paid  for  at  the 
price  a  capitalist  would  give  at  a  proprietary 
creamery.  But  the  capitalist  would  make  more 
than  5  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  Therefore,  if 
the  farmers  manage  their  undertaking  as  well  as 
he  would, — and  they  ought  to  manage  it  better, 
— they  can  pay  5  per  cent,  on  their  capital  and 
have  a  surplus  to  divide  among  the  suppliers  of 
milk  and  the  workers  in  the  factory, — so  many 
cents  on  the  dollar's  worth  of  milk  supplied  and 
on  the  dollar  of  wages  earned. 

mutual  loan  associations. 

Professor  :  I  suppose  the  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  all 
participants  in  the  undertaking,  and  so  produce 
the  best  results. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Exactly,  and  so  it  works  out 
in  practice.  The  same  principle  is  observed  in 
all  the  societies,  excepting  those  known  as  agri- 
cultural banks,  which  are  incorporated  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  In  these,  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  members  for  the  debts  of  the  associa- 
tion is  unlimited.  They  are  chiefiy  located  in 
districts  where  the  farmers  are  all  so  poor  that 
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they  have  little  tangible  security  to  offer.  They 
therefore  pledge  their  joint  and  several  personal 
security  and  raise  a  loan.  Having  thus  created 
a  capital,  the  association,  through  its  committee, 
makes  loans  to  the  members,  also  upon  the  per- 
sonal security  of  the  borrower  and  two  sureties. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  that  loans  are 
made  only  for  productive  purposes, — that  is, 
purposes  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  enable  the  borrower  to  repay  the 
loan  out  of  its  application.  « When  this  condi- 
tion is  satisfied,  the  loan  is  mq.de  for  just  as 
long  a  period  as  is  required  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  he  bor- 
rowed. There  is.  Professor,  a  point  in  this 
which  will  interest  you.  Our  farmers  complain 
of  the  hard-and-fast  terra  for  which  money  is 
advanced  to  them, — a  term  dictated  by  .  the 
usages  and  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  but  not  to  the  conditions  of 
agriculture.  For  instance,  the  farmer  borrows 
money  to  put  in  his  crop.  It  is  absurd  that  he 
should  have  to  repay  it  before  he  harvests  the  crop. 

Ranchman  :  That  interests  me  much  more 
than  it  does  the  Professor.  I  always  argue  that 
way  to  those  one-horse  Wyoming  banks.  But 
they  tumble  to  the  racket,  and  I  begin  to  wish 
I  could  transfer  my  business  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  The  real  basis  of  security  is  ther 
capitalization  of  honesty  and  the  industry  of  the 
community,  and  this  is  not  as  visionary  an  asset 
as  it  might  appear,  for,  owing  to  one  provision 
of  the  constitution, — the  unlimited  liability,  I 
mean, — the  members  of  the  association  take  very 
good  care  not  to  admit  to  partnership  any  man 
who  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  these 
respects. 

Ranchman  :  I  like  the  capitalization  of  honesty 
and  industry.  I  will  try  to  capitalize  mine  when 
I  go  out  West  again. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Well,  if  you  could  get  the 
whole  round-up  to  join  you  in  the  loan,  and  to 
approve  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied, I  dare  say  you  could  get  a  moderate 
amount  on  the  security  you  were  prepared  to 
offer.  But,  seriously,  the  scheme  is,  as  I  should 
have  described  it  if  you  had  not  interposed  your 
frivolous  remarks,  perfectly  sound  in  actual 
operation.  There  are  over  one  hundred  of  these 
agricultural  banks  in  Ireland,  and  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  perfectly  solvent  ;  in- 
deed, their  members  never  fail  to  repay  their 
loans,  and  consequently  the  banks  never  fail  to 
repay  theirs. 

Judge  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were 
two  ways  in  which  the  Irish  farmers,  following, 
I  think  you  said,  the  example  of  other  European 
countries,  were  changing  their  methods  in  order 


to  meet  the  altered  conditions.  You  have  told 
us  many  things  that  they  are  doing,  but  they 
all  seem  to  range  themselves  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  cooperation.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  re- 
organization of  their  business  by  applying  to  it 
the  principle  of  combination.  What  was  the 
other  respect  in  which  a  change  of  methods  is 
being  effected  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  the  whole 
story,  if  possible,  before  we  have  to  join  the 
ladies. 

APPLIED    SCIENCE   IN   FARMING. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Well,  I  must  be  getting  on 
to  the  second  main  point,  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  tell  as  to  the  effect  of  the  self-help 
movement  which  I  have  so  far  described.  But 
perhaps  its  most  important  effect  is  that  it  gave 
to  the  Irish  farmer  an  education  which  made 
him  realize  for  himself  the  next  step  which  had 
to  be  taken.  When  competition  with  the  whole 
world  became  a  condition  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  the  margin  of  profit 
became  very  narrow  and  only  realizable  by  the 
application  of  science  to  farming  in  a  manner 
and  to  a  degree  not  before  dreamed  of.  The 
provision  of  this  education  is,  of  course,  the 
duty  of  the  state.  In  all  progressive  countries, 
your  own  included,  agricultural  departments 
keep  the  farmers  fully  informed  of  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know  as  to  the  discoveries 
of  science  in  relation  to  their  industry,  the  state 
of  the  markets  for  their  produce,  and  all  other 
matters  of  necessary  and  useful  informatioli. 

They  further  pay  special  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was 
done  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  Ireland  no  in- 
telligent demand  for  such  state  assistance  was 
heard  until  the  influence  of  these  organized  self- 
help  societies  began  to  put  pressure  on  the  state 
to  supplement  the  organized  self-help  of  the 
people.  Three  years  ago,  we  thus  obtained, — I 
dare  say  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Recess 
Committee  ;  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  tell  it  now, — 
a  new  department  of  government  which  was  to 
serve  the  people  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated. 
One  result  of  its  having  arisen  out  of  a  popular 
movement  was  that  its  constitution  followed  its 
origin  and  was  made  more  democratic  than  any 
other  central  government  institution  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  It  has  a  popularly  elected  council, 
which  is  a  sort  of  business  parliament,  and  two 
popularly  constituted  boards  which  to  a  large  ex- 
tent hold  the  purse- strings. 

other  industries. 

Professor  :  But,  Mr.  Plunkett,  before  you  con- 
clude this  interesting  survey,  there  is  just  one 
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point  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to. 
You  have  described,  I  think  as  lucidly  as  was 
possible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  the  agricul- 
tural developments  on  the  self-help  side,  which 
are  certainly  a  revelation  to  us  here,  and  you 
are  going  on  to  describe  the  functions  of  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture  which  comes  in  with  re- 
markable appropriateness,  it  would  seem,  after 
the  resources  of  self-help  have  first  prepared  the 
way.  I  presume  the  department  will  perform 
the  same  functions  as  similar  departments  else- 
where, and  with  these  most  of  us  are  more  or 
less  familiar.  But,  of  course,  agriculture,  al- 
though in  all  countries  the  most  important, 
and  in  Ireland  by  far  the  most  important,  in- 
dustry, cannot  by  itself  make  a  country  very 
prosperous.  Is  nothing  being  done  by  those 
who  are  devoting  themselves,  as  you  seem  to  be, 
to  economic  and  social  work  to  develop  some  in- 
dustries subsidiary  to  agriculture  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  also  to  further  develop  the  indus- 
tries in  the  towns  ?  For  although,  as  you  said, 
there  is  not  much  highly  industrialized  town  life 
except  in  Belfast,  still  there  are  other  towns 
scattered  about  the  country  where  you  might 
surely  develop  industry. 

Ranchman  :  Galway,  for  instance. 

Mb.  Plunkbtt  :  I  will  get  on  to  your  political 
record  in  Wyoming  presently.  But,  yes.  Pro- 
fessor, I  was  going  to  deal  with  that  side  of  the 
new  development  in  Ireland  next.  The  full  par- 
liamentary title  of  the  department  which  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about  is  ^^  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Other  Industries  and  Technical 
Instruction  in  Ireland,"  and  that  indicates  its 
scope  and  purpose.  It  happened  that  when  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  legislation  to  which  I  have 
referred,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  was  chief  secretary, 
and  taking  up  the  industrial-development  policy 
of  his  brother,  formerly  chief  secretary  and  now 
premier,  he  carried  it  much  further  and  gave  it 
a  popular  character,  as  I  have  explained.  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  was  known  for  his  light  railways 
and  Congested  Districts  Board,  with  which  he 
did  immense  good  to  the  poverty-stricken  parts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Geridd  Balfour  applied  to 
the  whole  country  treatment  of  another  and 
much  more  advanced  kind.  He  created  this  new 
department  to  take  over  all  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  government  in  relation  to  agriculture, 
sea  and  inland  fisheries,  and  industries,  and  also 
gave  it  a  liberal  endowment  further  to  develop 
these  interests  so  far  as  the  state  can  interfere  in 
these  matters  in  a  free-trade  country. 

Pbofessor  :  Oh,  I  see  ;  your  department  will 
not,  as  might  have  been  feared  by  laissez-faire 
purists,  overdo  that  paternalism  which  kills  in 
place  of  developing. 


Mb.  Plunkbtt  :  Yes,  we  are  convinced  that 
we  must  work  along  distinctly  economic  lines, 
and  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
the  continued  stimulation  of  self-help,  under 
competent  central  direction,  rather  than  to  the 
substitution  of  industries  bonused  by  the  state, 
and,  to  that  extent,  founded  on  an  artificial 
basis. 

Pbofessob  :  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  be- 
cause from  my  knowledge  of  foreign  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  on  which  you  tell  us  yours 
was  largely  molded,  they  take  a  too  paternal 
view  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities, — ^they 
work,  you  must  remember,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
protection  and  bonuses, — and  I  think  your  de- 
partment, while  copying  many  of  their  methods, 
might  judiciously  draw  the  economic  line  a 
little  more  sharply  between  doing  too  much  and 
doing  too  little.  In  Ireland  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  right  province  for  self- 
help  and  the  due  measure  of  state  aid  with  which 
self-help  ought  to  be  supplemented. 

Ranchman  :  When  you  and  the  Professor  get 
through  with  your  philosophy,  could  you  give 
us  an  idea  of  what  the  department  means  to  do 
to  bring  in  dollars  ahd  cents  to  its  expectant 
admirers  ? 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  Very  little,  I  am  afraid,  that 
would  meet  with  your  approval.  You  will  be 
shocked  to  hear  that  we  attach  more  importance 
to  giving  practical  education  than  to  anything 
else  we  can  give  to  our  farmers  or  workers. 

Ranchman  :  You  had  more  horse  sense  in  the 
old  days.  I  remember  the  professor  of  agri- 
culture who  came  to  your  ranch,  and  your  telling 
me  that  he  was  so  full  of  philosophy  he  didn't 
know  enough  to  live  till  morning. 

Mb.  Plunkett  :  I  now  know  that  had  I  listened 
to  all  he  told  me  upon  the  principles  of  stock- 
breeding,  I  wouldn't  have  made  the  idiotic 
blunders  I  did  in  bringing  in  those  high-toned 
cows  who  turned  up  their  toes  in  the  winter  of 
'85— *86.  Our  Irish  farmers  have-  more  wisdom 
than  I  had  then,  and  are  getting  to  see  the  dollar 
value  of  science  in  stock-breeding,  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  the  production  of  early  vegetables 
and  fruit,  the  perfecting  of  butter-making,  and 
a  hundred  other  things  of  the  kind. 

Professor  :  Don't  you  find  the  organized  soci- 
eties of  farmers  of  use  to  the  department  in  itc 
educational  work  ? 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  Oh,  certainly.  I  don't  believe 
that  any  department  of  agriculture  can  do  much 
good  working  through  individual  farmers,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  assistance  they  can  give 
to  well-organized  associations.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  stage  in  these  developments  which  I  have 
been  describing,  1  consider  the  work  of  the  Irish 
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Agricultural  Organization  Society  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  department.  Unhap- 
pily, it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  under- 
stand this,  and  consequently  it  is  hard  to  get 
them  to  subscribe  to  this  society.  A  good  many 
wealthy  Irish- Americans  have  supported  it,  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  generosity  which 
has  been  shown  by  the  exiles  of  Erin  to  those 
they  have  left  behind  has  done  one-tenth  part  as 
much  good  as  these  particular  subscriptions. 

Sknatob  :  Why  shouldn't  the  same  methods  of 
agricultural  organization  be  applied  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
suffering  from  the  same  kind  of  competition  to 
which  you  have  attributed  the  difficulties  of  the 
Irish  farmers  ?  For  instance,  some  of  the  New 
England  agricultural  sections  where  the  farms 
are  being  abandoned,  or  some  of  the  Southern 
States  where  they  are  teaching  the  colored  popu- 
lation the  principles  of  agriculture,  but  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  organizing  the  business  as 
you  are  doing  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Plunkktt  :  Well,  of  course,  I  can't  give 
an  opinion  without  knowing  all  the  local  condi- 
tions, but  I  do  firmly  believe  in  the  almost  in- 


variable applicability  of  the  principle  to  mod- 
ern farming. 

[Here  some  ladies  entered.] 

Judge  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  this  is  a 
deputation  from  the  ladies.  My  dear,  we  have 
just  settled  the  Irish  question.  We  will  be  with 
you  in  a  moment. 

[The  ladies  leave.] 

Judge  :  Mr.  Plunkett,  on  another  occasion 
you  must  tell  us  more  about  this  interesting  new 
movement,  especially  on  its  industrial  side. 

Mr.  Plunkett  :  I  shall  look  forward  to  an- 
other opportunity,  and  if  things  go  on  at  the 
present  rate,  I  shall  have  much  more  to  tell  you 
before  long.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  tell  you  of 
our  intentions  for  improving  the  industrial  op- 
portunities of  the  towns  and  developing  indus- 
tries  subsidiary  to  agriculture  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. I  hope  you  will  all  come  and  see  things 
for  yourselves,  and  in  the  Wild  West  to  which  I 
have  now  retired  I  can  show  my  ranch  friend 
some  fat  beeves  which  will  be  as  great  a  revela- 
tion to  him  as  our  politics  to  the  Senator,  or  our 
economics  to  the  Professor.  Now  for  the  ladies, 
but  I  won't  go  first. 
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BY  E.  T.  D.  CHAMBERS. 


LESS  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  99  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  financial  and  railway 
magnates  were  laughing  at  the  supposed  mad- 
ness of  a  group  of  Canadian  capitalists,  backed 
by  the  government  of  the  Dominion,  who  were 
undertaking  the  construction  of  a  transcontinen- 
tal railroad  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  through 
the  then  unpeopled  prairies  of  Canada's  North- 
west Territories  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Canadians  themselves  were 
so  far  from  confident  in  the  engineering  and 
financial  success  of  the  project  that  the  leaders 
of  the  great  political  party  which  to-day  controls 
the  reins  of  government  bitterly  opposed  them-  • 
selves  to  an  undertaking  which  tliey  regarded 
as  far  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try and  bound  to  result  in  disaster  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  known  of  all  men. 
Its  common  stock  earns  6  per  cent.,  and  its  value 
has  hovered  between  130  and  140  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  several  months  past. 
In  each  of  the  two  last  years,  notwithstanding 
the  many  locomotives  and  thousands  of  cars 


which  the  company  has  added  to  its  rolling 
stock,  it  has  found  itself  badly  beaten  by  the 
traffic  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  and  a  great  grain  blockade  has 
resulted.  Everybody  realizes  that  another  Ca- 
nadian transcontinental  railway  is  loudly  called 
for,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  next 
few  years  will  witness  the  building  of  two  or 
three  such  roads.  Already  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway  is  pushing  its  way  through  the  park 
lands  of  the  Saskatchewan,  to  go  by  the  path 
so  strongly  advocated  by  Milton  and  Cheadle, 
through  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Grand  Trunk  has  become  infected,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  to  be  built  at  once  from 
North  Bay  or  Gravenhurst.  And  now  from  the 
minister  of  railways  come  mutterings  that  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  government  is  itself 
thinking  of  carrying  its  own  railway  system 
westward,  to  add  one  more  steel  band  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific.  It  has  well  been  said  that  no 
man  can  guess  what  this  infection  of  progress 
will  lead  to. 

The  most  promising  of  all  the  new  projects 
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for  girdling  the  continent  with  a  new  line  of 
railway  is  that  for  which  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment has  granted  a  charter  to  the  Trans-Canada 
Railway  Company.  The  national  character  of 
this  proposition  from  the  Canadian  standpoint, 
its  military  importance  from  the  imperial  point 
of  view,  the  value,  from  a  commercial  aspect,  of 
the  remarkably  short  and  direct  route  mapped 
out  for  it,  and  the  popular  interest  attaching  to 
it  by  reason  of  the  high  latitudes  which  it  is 
likely  to  traverse,  are  attracting  to  it  a  large 
share  of  public  attention. 

DIRECTNESS    OF    THE    ROUTE. 

The  proposed  line  of  the  Trans-Canada  Rail- 
way is  one  of  the  most  direct  which  can  span 
the  continent.  Starting  from  deep-water  termini 
at  Chicoutimi, — ^the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Saguenay  River, — at  Quebec,  and  at  Montreal, 
it  is  destined  to  traverse  and  develop  the  best 
part  of  the  newly  discovered  wheat  and  timber 
lands  of  northern  Quebec  in  the  James  Bay  dis- 
trict, to  tap  the  whole  of  the  James  Bay  and  Hud- 
son Bay  trade,  to  open  up  the  valuable  mineral 
country  of  northern  Ontario,  to  cross  the  center 
of  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  the  Peace  River  valley, 
and,  finally,  to  reach  one  of  the  finest  ports  on 
the  Pacific  coast  by  a  pass  in  the  mountains 
only  2,000  feet  high,  as  compared  with  4,425  at 
Crow's  Nest,  and  with  5,400  at  Kicking  Horse. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  line  laid  down 
on  the  map  for  the  new  road  reveals  the  direct- 
ness of  the  route  and  its  far-northern  location. 

From  Quebec  to  Port  Simpson  via  the  Trans- 
Canada  Railway  will  be  only  2,830  miles,  all  of 
the  route  south  of  the  northern  limit  of  wheat, 
while  the  distance  between  the  same  points  via 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  will  be  about  3,400 
miles,  and  that  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  3,078  miles. 
The  expected  saving  in  both  distance  and  gradi- 
ents by  the  proposed  road  over  existing  routes 
from  Manitoba  to  the  Canadian  seaports  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  so  great  that  the  promoters 
have  already  undertaken  to  carry  wheat  from 
all  points  on  its  line  in  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba to  the  ocean  steamer  at  Chicoutimi,  Mon- 
treal, or  Quebec  at  rates  which  will  save  the 
farmers  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  about 
seven  cents  per  bushel  on  present  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  seaboard.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
saving  alone  will  much  more  than  pay  the  total 
interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  road's  construction. 

OCEAN   PORTS. 

It  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  the  termi- 
nal seaports  of  the  Trans-Canada  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.     The  harbor  of  Port  Simpson  is 


said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of 
San  Francisco.  It  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  much  nearer  to  Yokohama  than  either 
Vancouver  or  San  Francisco.  Nottaway,  on 
James  Bay,  which  is  to  be  reached  by  a  branch 
of  the  main  line,  is  the  only  deep-water  harbor 
on  the  bay,  and  with  some  dredging  might  be 
used  by  vessels  drawing  thirty  feet  of  water. 
The  coast  line  of  James  and  Hudson  bays, 
tributary  to  this  railway,  will  be  about  four 
thousand  miles.  Chicoutimi,  on  the  Saguenay, 
can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  any  draught,  and 
Quebec  ha«  magnificent  docks,  which  have  cost 
the  government  millions  of  dollars,  with  deep- 
water  berth  and  elevator  facilities  for  steamers 
of  any  draught.  The  new  bridge  now  building 
over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  will  enable  the 
Trans-Canada  road  to  make  use  of  St.  John  and 
Halifax  for  winter  ports  if  ever  those  of  Quebec 
and  Chicoutimi  should  be  blocked  by  ice. 

aOVERNHENT    SUBSIDIES. 

From  both  Quebec  and  Chicoutimi  to  Rober- 
val,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  St.  John,  the 
railway  is  already  built.  For  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Roberval,  the  line  has  been  laid  out,  and 
construction  was  commenced  before  the  fall  of 
the  present  winter's  snow.  For  this  first  section 
of  sixty  miles  from  Roberval,  the  government  of 
the  Dominion  submitted  to  Parliament  a  subsidy 
bill,  which  was  duly  ratified,  granting  a  sub- 
sidy of  $3,200  per  mile,  to  be  increased  to  $6,400 
per  mile  should  the  cost  be  in  excess  of  $15,000 
per  mile.  The  same  grant  is  expected  from  the 
Canadian  government  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  line,  besides  generous  land  grants  from  the 
governments  of  the  different  provinces  through 
which  the  railway  is  to  pass.  Both  the  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  been  asked  to  give 
a  grant  of  20,000  acres  of  land  per  mile  for  those 
portions  of  the  Trans-Canada  Railway  which  are 
to  run  through  their  territory. 

Many  of  the  far-northern  lands  through  which 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  new  railway,  and 
which  are  capable  of  great  development,  are 
almost  valueless  at  the  present  time  for  want  of 
the  means  of  communication.  In  illustration  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  American  syn- 
dicate has  already  offered  to  the  prime  minister 
of  Quebec  the  sum  of  $37,500,000,  or  $1.50  per 
acre,  for  25,000,000  acres  of  forest  and  mineral 
lands  in  the  far  north  of  that  province  which 
are  to  be  traversed  by  the  railway.  This  offer 
was  promptly  declined  by  the  premier,  though  it 
would  have  furnished  him  with  more  than 
enough  ready  cash  to  pay  off  the  entire  public 
debt  of  the  province  ;  and  in  acquainting  the 
legislature  with  the  fact,   Mr.  Parent  declared 
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that  he  considered  these  particular  laads  to  be 
worth  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  when 
opened  up  by  railway  commuaication.  The  in- 
cident BhowB,  however,  how  well  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  of  Canada  can  afford  to 
lend  their  assistance  to  the  construction  of  such 
roads  as  the  Trans-Canada. 

AS   A    HlLITARr    LINE   OF   COM  HDN I  CAT  ION. 

The  importance  attaching  to  the  project  from 
the  British  imperial  standpoint  arises  from  its 
far-northern  route  as  well  as  from  its  directness. 
Colonel  Kitson,  one  of  the  foremost  military  au- 
thorities of  the  day,  who  was  some  years  ago  a 
professor  at  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Kings 
ton,  Ontario,  told  the  people  of  England,  the  other 
day,  at  a  banquet,  that  thongh  trouble  between 


pool  to  Yokohama  via  the  Trane-Canada  is  only 
9,830  miles,  against  12,089  miles  via  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

CLIKATIC   CONSIDERATIONS. 

It  is  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  understand  what 
local  traffic  can  be  expected  from  a  road  located 
BO  far  north  as  the  projected  line  of  the  Trans- 
Canada.  To  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  peculiar  course  and  direction 
of  the  isothermal  lines  of  northern  Canada.  It 
will  surprise  many  people  to  learn  that  excellent 
grain  and  vegetables  are  raised  at  Moose  Fac- 
tory, on  James  Bay,  where  the  mean  summer 
temperature  is  almost  as  favorable  as  that  of 
Montreal.    Still  more  remarkable  does  it,  at  first 


Britain  and  the  United  States  never  seemed  fur- 
ther off  than  now,  yet  if  it  should  come,  the 
American  regular  army,  stationed  on  the  frontier, 
would  raid  the  Canadian  lines  of  communica- 
tion, which  are  all  quite  close  to  the  boundary 
line,  and  render  Canada  helpless.  The  Trans- 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  compara- 
tively safe  from  molestation,  being,  along  all  its 
course  from  Chicoutimi,  between  three  hundred 
and  six  hundred  miles  from  the  American  bound- 
ary line.  This  feature  of  the  route  of  the 
Trans-Canada  has  been  enlarged  upon  by  writers 
in  several  of  the  English  papers,  and  it  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  eastern  termini  of  the  road 
at  Chicoutimi  and  Quebec,  its  western  at  Port 
Simpson,  and  the  point  at  which  it  touches 
James  Bay,  could  easily  be  defended  against  all 
comers  by  British  fleets ;  while  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  an  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  it  is 
'   g  to  note  that  the  distance  from  Liver- 


sight,  appear  that  where  the  projected  railway 
is  to  traverse  the  Peace  River  valley,  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  north  of  the  international 
dividing  line,  it  will  still  be  but  half-way  from 
the  boundary  to  the  oortbern  limit  of  wheat. 
In  other  words,  the  wheat  belt  of  northwest 
Canada  eXtAids  as  far  north  from  the  interna- 
tional boundary  as  the  distance  from  Quebec  to 
Chicago.  This  is  the  country  into  which  the 
great  trek  of  American  farmers  is  now  taking 
place.  The  warm  winds  known  as  the  Chinooks 
come  across  the  mountains  from  the  Japan  cur- 
rent and  alter  the  climate  of  this  great  area 
north  to  the  Arctic,  so  that  the  climate  of  western 
Canada  does  not  correspond  with  the  latitude 
the  isotherms,  or  lines  of  equal  mean  tempera- 
ture for  any  period  of  the  year,  instead  of  run 
ning  east  and  west,  as  they  were  formerly  sup 
posed  to  do,  have  a  tendency  to  run  northwesl 
and  southeast,  and  the  spring  in  the  Peace  River 
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country  opens  up  as  early,  or  earlier,  than  it 
does  in  Winnipeg,  thirteen  hundred  miles  to  the 
southeast. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  claim  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Trans-Canada  are  urging  upon  the 
government  of  Canada  is  that  their  line  is  des- 


tined to  serve  Canadian  ports  exclusively,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  whereas  the  rival  projects 
which  are  also  asking  government  recogni- 
tion and  aid  are  using  Portland,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  other  American  ports  for  their  win- 
ter  termini. 


SOUTH   AUSTRALIA'S   LAND-GRANT   RAILWAY. 

BY  THE  HON.  J.  H.  GORDON,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
(Attomey-Greneial  of  South  Australia.) 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA'S  scheme  for  the  con- 
struction  of  a  railway  across  Australia  is 
one  of  the  biggest  ventures  ever  undertaken  by 
any  state,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  offered  to  private  enterprise  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Put  shortly,  the  offer  is, 
"  Build  within  our  territory  a  thousand  and  sixty - 
three  miles  of  railway,  which  shall  remain  your 
own  property,  and  we  will  give  you,  as  a  bonus, 
a  grant  in  fee  simple  of  seventy -nine  million  seven 
hundred  and  twenty -five  acres  of  land  I " 

Whoever  earns  this  bonus  will  be  the  greatest 
private  landowner  of  whom  history  has  any  rec- 
ord. He  will  possess  in  fee  simple  a  territory 
larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

WHY    SOUTH   AUSTRALIA   MAKES   THE   OFFER. 

Thirty  years  ago,  South  Australia  earned  the 
praise  and  gratitude  of  the  world  by  building 
the  transcontinental  telegraph  line,  and  not  many 
years  afterward,  she  began  to  bridge  the  conti- 
nent with  a  railway  also.  Toward  this  great 
work,  railways  were  built,  running  north  from 
Adelaide  to  Oodnadatta,  688  miles,  and  south 
from  Port  Darwin  to  Pine  Creek,  146  miles.  Be- 
tween these  there  remains  a  gap  of  1,063  miles. 
It  is  this  gap  which  it  is  proposed  to  fill  with  a 
railway  built  on  the  land-grant  system. 

Though  circumstances  have  cauaed  delay,  the 
project  of  establishing  railway  communication 
between  Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin  has  never 
been  abandoned  by  South  Australia.  If  we  can- 
not get  the  railway  built  upon  the  terms  now 
offered,  we  shall,  I  am  convinced,  do  the  work 
ourselves.  Possibly,  in  the  long  run,  South 
Australia  would  gain  by  making  it  a  state  under- 
taking pure  and  simple.  But  the  <^  long  run' 
is  too  distant  an  outlook. 

While  we  are  waiting  until  we  have  money 
enough  to  build  the  railway  ourselves,  some 
other  state  will  certainly  "  jump  our  claim."  The 
route  from  Port  Darwin  to  the  southern  coast 


of  Australia  through  our  territory  is  much  the 
best ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  route  possible.  Our 
rich  sister  states  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  have  rival  schemes,  and  they  are 
not  by  any  means  blind  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  such  a  line  within  their  borders. 
The  necessities  of  Australia  call  for  the  railway. 
South  Australia  has  upon  all  grounds  the  best 
right  to  supply  the  want,  and  she  does  not  in- 
tend to  sleep  upon  that  right. 

WHAT   THE   RAILWAY    WILL   DO. 

It  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  Port  Darwin,  as  Major-General  Jervois 
said  many  years  ago,  is  the  key  to  the  East.  A 
railway  connecting  a  point  of  such  strategical 
importance  with  ti^e  southern  part  of  Australia 
will  be  invaluable  for  purposes  of  defense ;  in- 
deed, it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  sufficiently 
protected  against  our  powerful  Eastern  neigh- 
bors without  it. 

It  will  be  of  even  greater  commercial  advan- 
tage. It  is  said  that  when  the  Russian  Siberian 
Railway  reaches  Port  Arthur,  mails  and  passen- 
gers can  be  landed  at  Port  Darwin  in  fourteen 
days  from  London.  Given  our  proposed  rail- 
way, they  should  reach  Adelaide  from  Port  Dar- 
win (about  nineteen  hundred  miles)  in  three 
days.  Result :  Seventeen  days  from  London  to 
Adelaide.  Time  is  money.  The  railway  means 
money  to  all  Australia. 

For  a  time,  the  trade  of  the  East  must  be 
gripped  by  the  paw  oi  the  Great  Bear.  But 
some  day,  perhaps  in  our  time— who  knows  ? — 
Singapore  will  be  the  terminus  of  a  line  running 
from  Europe  through  India  and  Burma.  Singa- 
pore is  three  days  nearer  Port  Darwin  than  Port 
Arthur.  When  this  is  accomplished, — again,  of 
course,  given  our  railway, — we  shall  not  only  be 
within  fourteen  days  of  our  imperial  center,  but 
we  shall  have  ousted  our  Russian  rival  in  favor 
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of  &  route  wMch  will  ran  largely  through  Britieh 
territory. 

These  are  all  advantages  which  every  state  in 
the  Commonwealth  will  share.  Sonth  Australia, 
with  the  gateway  to  a  continent  within  her  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  the  only  land  approach  thereto, 
will,  of  course,  reap  a  special  reward.  In  addi- 
tion, South  Australia  will  benefit  by  the  opening 
up  of  an  immenee  area  of  country  much  of 
which  is  eminently  suited  to  carry  a  European 


seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  land  per  mile  oJ 
railway. 

Bids  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  May  2,  1904. 
The  successful  bidder  must:  1.  Construct  the 
railway  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer- 
chief,  on  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge  ;  the  rails  to 
be  of  steel,  and  of  not  lees  weight  than  60  pounds 
to  the  yard.  2.  Complete  the  work  in  eight 
years,  the  minimum  length  of  line  'to  be  con- 
structed in  any  one  year  being  one  hundred 


population,  but  which  is  now  idle  for  want  of 
railway  communication. 

DETAILS   OF  THE  BCHEKE. 

Boiled  down,  the  main  details  of  the  scheme 
are  as  follow  :  Bidders  must  put  up  £10,000  as 
a  guarantee  that  the  contract  will  be  signed  if 
the  hid  ia  accepted  ;  and  they  must  state  :  1. 
llie  quantity  of  land  per  mile  of  railway  which 
isasked  for  the  construction.  2.  The  time  within 
which  they  will  complete  the  work.  No  hid 
will  be  considered  which  asks  for  more  than 


miles.     3.  Provide  and  always  maintain  a  train 

service  for  goods  and  passengers  once  a  week 
at  least  from  each  terminus,  with  a  minimum 
speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour.  4.  Deposit 
^650.000,  which  is  to  be  absolutely  forfeited  if 
default  is  made  in  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contract.* 

The  rates  for  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers 
are  not  to  exceed  those  charged  by  the  govern- 
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ment  on  the  line  mnning  from  Port  Augusta  to 
Oodnadatta. 

The  successful  bidder  is  given  a  right  of  pur- 
chase of  the  railway  from  Port  Darwin  to  Pine 
Creek,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and 
also  running  rights  over  all  South  Australian 
railways,  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  railways 
commissioner. 

As  each  forty  miles  of  railway  is  completed, 
the  contractor  may  select  the  land  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  in  blocks,  which  must  be  chosen 
alternately  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  and 
abutting  upon  it.  No  two  blocks  may  face  each 
other,  and  each  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  running  true  east 
and  west,  having  a  width  of  twenty  miles.  The 
land  will  be  granted  with  all  gold,  metals,  and 
minerals  thereon,  and  without  any  reservation 
except  that  public  roads  may  be  taken  there- 
from by  the  governo'r  without  compensation. 
The  land  is  to  be  free  from  any  land  tax  im- 
posed by  South  Australia^for  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  grant.  Gold  fields  actually  pro- 
claimed at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act, 
and  all  lands  in  use  for  public  purposes,  are  ex- 
cluded from  selection. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  railway,  with  equip- 
ment, will  cost  about  five  millions  sterling  ($25,- 
000,000).  The  government  reserves  the  right  to 
purchase  the  railway  at  any  time,  at  a  valuation 
to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  in  case  of  disagreement. 

THE  BOUTE  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  route  presents  no  engineering  difficulties. 
A  nurse-maid  could  wheel  a  baby  in  a  perambu- 
lator from  end  to  end  of  it.  Ballast  can  be  ob- 
tained almost  everywhere,  and  good  water  has 
been  proved  to  exist  all  along  the  telegraph  line. 
.The  climate  is  eminently  suited  for  white  labor. 
Malaria  is  unknown  between  Pine  Creek  and 
Oodnadatta.  Mr.  Simpson  Newland,  a  most  re- 
liable authority,  says  that 

The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  a  large 
portion  of  inhabited  Australia,  as  well  as  more  fertile 
and  better  grassed.  It  is  indeed  excellent  country,  and 
exceedingly  healthy ;  warm,  with  occasional  excessively 
hot  days,  but  cool  nights.  The  climate  of  the  Mac- 
Donnell  Ranges  in  particular  is  reported  by  the  resi^ 
dents  of  years  as  most  enjoyable,  as  with  such  an  eleva- 
tion it  must  be.  Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer  writes  :  "  There 
is  no  finer  climate  in  the  world  than  that  of  the 
MacDonnell  Ranges ;  indeed,  the  winter  in  the  interior 
was  of  a  most  perfect  kind— bright,  clear  days  and  cool 
nights.  Admirable  conditions  for  a  consumptive  sana- 
torium." 

The  only  dry  stretch  of  country  along  the 
route  is  that  between  Oodnadatta  and  Charlotte. 
Waters,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Over 
this,  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  five 


inches  ;  but  within  this  belt,  low  as  the  rainfall  is, 
some  of  the  finest  cattle  and  horses  in  Australia 
are  bred,  and  most  of  it  is  at  present  profitably 
occupied  by  stock.raisers.  The  country  is  also 
artesian,  and  good  lucern  [alfalfa]  is  grown  at 
Oodnadatta  when  sufficient  trouble  has  been 
taken  to  use  the  artesian  supply. 

Above  Charlotte  Waters,  the  rainfall  increases 
until  it  reaches  an  almost  tropical  fall  at  Port 
Darwin,  as  the  following  table  shows.  The 
record  is  for  twenty-eight  years : 

Average  Annual 
RainfalL 

Port  Darwin <B.66 

Sonthport 68J90 

Tarn  Creek 47.79 

Burrondie 4AJBI 

Pine  Creek tfJH 

Katharine  River 40M 

Daly  Waters 27JS9 

PoweU  Creek 18.66 

Tennant  Creek HUB 

Barrow  Creek 12J» 

Alice  Springs ia78 

Charlotte  Waters 6^ 

Oodnadatta ; 4.47 

The  products  of  the  Northern  Territory  an- 
swer to  the  rainfall.  In  the  north,  all  the  useful 
tropical  plants, — such  as  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar- 
cane,— flourish.  From  Powell  Creek  southward, 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  breeding  of  sheep,  horned  cattle, 
and  horses.  It  would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  to 
speak  too  confidently  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
this  vast  stretch  of  country,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  gold,  silver^copper,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  found  in  varying  quanti- 
ties. The  reports  of  our  government  geologist, 
Mr.  Brown,  F.G.S.  ;  of  the  late  Professor  Tate, 
F.G.S.,  and  of  many  other  competent  authori- 
ties, more  than  hint  at  immense  possibilities  of 
mineral  wealth  in  the  Northern  Territory.  It 
is  well  known  that  large  and  payable  gold-bear- 
ing reefs  exist  in  many  places,  only  waiting  the 
railway  to  make  them  available  for  working. 
Nearly  every  mail  brings  to  Adelaide,  news  of 
fresh  mineral  discoveries.  The  man  who  builds 
this  railway  will  earn  no  barren  estate. 

WHAT   SOUTH   AUSTRALIA   WILL   GAIK. 

Objections  have  mostly  come  from  outside 
South  Australia.  South  Australia  itself  is  for 
the  scheme  almost  to  a  man.  Some  people  say 
that  the  bonus  of  75,000  acres  of  land  for  each 
mile  of  railway  is  too  great.  It  is  certainly 
magnificent ;  but  we  have  in  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory alone  523,000  square  miles  of  land  ;  that 
is,  335,116,800  acres.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  this  is  not  only  idle,  but  an  annual  burden 
upon  the  state.  After"giving  79,000,000  acres 
for  the  railway,  we  shall  have,  in  round  figures. 
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256,000,000  acres  left,  and  we  shall  have  it  occu- 
pied and  a  source  of  public  revenue^  instead  of 
idle  and  a  constant  expense.  We  shall  be  very 
much  in  the  position  of  a  landowner  who,  having 
had  more  land  than  he  had  money  to  work,  sold 
some  of  it  to  enable  him  to  profitably  use  the 
rest.  But  the  analogy  is  not  quite  true.  We 
shall  be  in  a  better  position.  The  landowner 
would  cease  to  have  any  benefit  from  the  land 
he  had  sold  ;  not  so  with  the  state.  The  79,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  will  not  only  remain  as  a  tax- 
able asse^,  out  it  will  become,  like  the  govern- 
ment land  adjoining,  a  source  of  indirect  public 
revenue  in  many  ways.  The  South  Australian 
taxpayer  is  not  a  fool.  He  prefers  to  own  256,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  yielding  him  a  revenue 
rather  than  335,000,000  acres  which  costs  him 
money  out  of  pocket  every  year. 

ABE    LAND-GRANT    RAILWAYS   WICKED  ? 

There  are  many  people,  of  course,  who  object 
to  land-grant  railways  under  all  circumstances, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  such  schemes  have  been  disadvantageous 
to  all  concerned  in  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  these  schemes  have  been  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  country  in  which  they  were 
undertaken. 

Personally,  I  think  that  every  such  scheme 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  The 
question  should  be,  "Is  it  good  business?" 
From  this  point  of  view,  South  Australia  is  tak- 
ing a  sensible  course  in  seeking  to  have  the  rail- 
way built  in  return  for  land,  and  I  have  advo- 
cated it  from  my  first  entry  into  politics.  The 
bogy"  of  <*  monopoly  "  has  been  raised  to  decry 
the  scheme,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  speak 
of  the  ownership  of  the  land  granted  for  the 
railway  as  a  "monopoly'*  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
owner  cannot  occupy  his  land  without  contrib- 
uting to  the  state  revenue,  and  without  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  immensely  greater  area  which 
remains  the  property  of  the  crown.  He  cannot 
take  his  land  away.  It  must  remain  forever  a 
taxable  public  asset. 

The  ■  Sydney  Bulletin,  in  trying  to  defeat  the 
scheme,  has  used  this  fact  very  unfairly.  It  has 
attempted  to  alarm  possible  bidders  by  hinting 
that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  power 
to  impose  a  special  "  bursting- up  "  tax  upon  the 
land.  But  this  is  all  nonsense  ;  no  tax  can  be 
imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  which  is  not 
equal  upon  land  in  every  state.  The  constitu- 
tion prevents  discriminations  ;  besides,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  federal  land  tax  is  outside  all  rea- 
sonable probability. 


IS    SOUTH    AUSTRALIA    WITHIN    ITS    RIGHTS  ? 

The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  those  who  say  that  the  Commonwealth  has 
the  prior  right  to  construct  the  railway,  and  who 
accuse  South  Australia  of  "seeking  a  state  ad- 
vantage at  Commonwealth  expense."  Two  rea- 
sons are  given  for  this  view.  One  is  that  the 
undertaking  is  too  big  for  the  state  ;  and  the 
other  is  that  the  state  is  precluded  from  under- 
taking it  owing  to  negotiations  which  have  passed 
between  it  and  the  federal  government  relating 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Northern  Territory  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  first  point  hardly  merits 
reply.  South  Australia  is  able  to  manage  her 
own  affairs,  and  may  be  trusted  not  to  embark 
upon  any  scheme  which  she  has  not  fully  con- 
sidered, and  which  is  not  well  within  her  right 
to  initiate  and  her  power  to  manage.  As  to  the 
second  point,  what  happened  was  that  Sir  Fred- 
erick Holder,  when  Premier  of  South  Australia, 
in  April,  1901,  proposed  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  the  Commonwealth  should  take  over 
the  Northern  Territory  "  on  fair  terms."  Noth- 
ing followed  this  proposal.  Sir  Edmund  Barton 
replied,  merely  saying  that  the  matter  would 
receive  "  attention  from  ministers  ;  "  and  there 
was  a  desultory  debate  in  the  federal  parliament 
upon  the  question,  but  no  obligation  of  any  kind 
was  created  on  either  side. 

In  the  meantime,  the  aspect  of  things  changed 
very  much  regarding  both  the  estimation  in 
which  the  federal  parliament  was  held  by  the 
parliament  and  the  people  of  the  state,  afid  also 
in  the  outlook  of  the  Northern  Territory  itself. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  doings  of  federal  legis- 
lators did  not  encourage  confidence,  and  general 
opinion  grew  to  a  disinclination  to  intrust  the 
Commonwealth  with  further  power.  Then  the 
territory  itself  began  to  force  its  value  upon  us, 
first  as  a  cattle-raising  country,  and  then  as  be- 
ing richer  in  gold  in  the  temperate  zone  than  we 
had  dreamed  of.  The  rapid  advance  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  to  Port  Arthur,  making  Port 
Darwin  the  key  to  oversea  communication  with 
Europe,  assisted  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
well  to  withdraw  the  proposals  to  transfer  the 
Northern  Territory  until  events  more  fully  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  There  was 
nothing  either  in  law  or  honor  to  prevent  this 
being  done,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  by 
later  correspondence  between  the  federal  and 
the  state  governments.  I  think  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  further  proposal  for  the  transfer  will 
be  made  by  the  state  government.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  project  will  be  an  event 
of  world-wide  interest,  and  I  am  proud  that 
South  Australia  has  had  the  courage  to  initiate  it. 


THE  AWARD   OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

STRIKE  COMMISSION. 

BY  WALTER  E.  WEYL,  PH.D 


WITH  the  publication  of  the  award  of  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Strike  Commission,  on  March 
21,  1903,  the  great  coal  strike  of  1902  comes  to  a 
close.  It  is  ten  months  since  the  men  quit  work, 
the  strike  having  lasted  five  months,  and  the  de- 
liberations of  the  commission  an  equal  period. 
The  award  of  the  commission  signalizes  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  miners.  When  the  struggle 
began,  in  1902,  there  were  few  who  believed  that 
the  miners  could  escape  a  complete  overthrow. 
At  that  time,  the  mine  workers,  rather  than 
incur  the  fearful  suffering  of  a  strike,  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  a  small  fraction  of 
their  original  demands.  Had  the  men  in  control 
of  the  coal  companies  understood  the  problems 
of  labor  as  they  understood  those  of  finance,  had 
they  foreseen  the  results  of  the  strike,  they  would 
by  all  means  within  their  power  have  sought  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  sequel  has  shown  that  the  miners  gained 
more  by  the  strike  of  1902  than  they  would  have 
gained  by  the  agreement  which  they  fought  for, 
and  that  they  secured  more  from  arbitration 
than  they  could  have  secured  even  from  a  suc- 
cessful strike.  The  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion was  in  itself  a  victory  for  the  workmen,  and 
the  award  of  the  commission,  despite  certain 
inconsistencies  and  irrelevancies,  constitutes  a 
clear  and  definite  support  to  the  main  conten- 
tions of  the  union. 

.  PERSONNEL   AND*  CONDUCT   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

Whatever  the  award  of  the  commission  might 
have  been,  the  members  of  that  tribunal  would 
have  been  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
public  .for  the  thorough  and  conscientious  man- 
ner in  which  they  approached  the  problem.  The 
task  which  was  assigned  them  was  one  of  exceed- 
ing difficulty.  Operators  and  miners  had  reached 
a  point  of  exasperation  and  irritation  which 
rendered  the  attainment  of  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory award  extremely  improbable.  The  personnel 
of  the  commission,  however,  was  in  itself  a  factor 
contributing  largely  to  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. It  was  felt  by  both  sides  that  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  commission  was  a  man 
of  honor  and  intelligence,  and  that  it  would 
almost  have  been  safe,  despite  the  natural 
animus  and  bias   of  individuals,  to  leave  the 


whole  determination  of  the  problem  to  any  sin- 
gle member  of  the  commission.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  commission  displayed  creditable 
caution,  and  maintained  throughout  a  digni- 
fied and  judicial  attitude.  During  the  long 
moDths  throughout  which  the  hearings  were 
prolonged,  the  commission  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  avoid  friction  and  to  promote  an  ami- 
cable understanding  between  operators  and 
miners.  From  the  beginning,  the  commission 
seemed  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  the 
award,  the  miners  and  operators  would  be  ob- 
liged to  live  together  in  the  future,  and  it  was 
therefore  felt  that  the  award  would  be  made 
less  in  conformity  with  an  abstract  principle 
than  with  the  view  of  promoting  a  harmony  of 
interest  and  the  attainment  of  permanently 
friendly  relations  and  mutually  satisfactory 
conditions. 

SIGNIFIGANOB   OF   THE   APPOINTMENT. 

The  appointment  of  the  commission  was  an 
event  unique  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
country.  The  arbitration,  while  voluntary  in  ap- 
pearance, was  in  actual  fact  compulsory.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  some  form  of 
pressure  was  exerted  upon  the  operators  during 
the  ten  days  elapsing  between  their  interview 
with  the  President,  on  October  3,  and  their  "  let- 
ter of  submission,"  on  October  13.  What  the 
form  of  this  pressure  was,  and  whether  it  was 
then  present  or  prospective,  is  not  of  vital  con- 
cern. The  important  fact  remains  that  certain 
prominent  men  of  extremely  conservative  views 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  that  there  are  clearly  defined  limits  to 
the  right  of  property  and  to  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract, and  that  in  certain  labor  conflicts  -particu- 
larly affecting  the  public  welfare  the  people  may 
intervene  and  compel  the  contestants  to  com- 
pose their  differences. 

METHODS   OF   PBO0EDT7BE. 

The  compulsory  nature  of  the  arbitration,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  peace  gave  way  to 
war,  will  explain  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  at  the  time  when  the  commission  was 
appointed.  To  a  large  extent,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  this  tribunal  itself  to  limit  the  scope  of  its 
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inquiry,  and  to  determine  its  method  of  proced- 
ure. It  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether 
the  commission  was  primarily  one  of  arbitration 
or  of  mere  investigation.  In  their  letter  of  sub- 
mission to  the  President,  the  operators  avoided 
the  use  of  the  word  arbitration,  and  the  word  is 
omitted  from  the  title  of  the  tribunal.  From 
the  first,  however,  both  the  miners  and  the  public 
insisted  that  the  tribunal  was  one  of  arbitration, 
and  the  procedure  adopted  and  the  limitation  of 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  by  the  commission 
itself  justified  this  conclusion.  The  commission 
observed  the  usual  rules  of  courts,  while  refrain- 
ing from  applying  the  moye  rigid  rules  of  legal 
evidence.  The  formality  of  court  procedure  grad- 
ually lessened,  however,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  hearings  every  effort  was  made  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  ob- 
struction. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  obviat- 
ing strife  was  the  preparation  of  joint  statistical 
reports  by  the  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  of  the  miners.  The  accountants  of  the  sev- 
eral companies  presented  their  figures  to  the 
statistician  and  the  accountant  of  the  miners  in 
advance  of  the  actual  trial,  with  the  result  that 
a  joint  report  was  presented  and  wearisome  ar- 
gument avoided.  These  conferences  were  car- 
ried on  with  great  fairness  on  both  sides,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  only  two  companies  who  refused 
to  accept  the  joint  award,  or  abide  by  it,  the  re- 
sults were  so  disastrous  that  they  vindicated  the 
rule.  In  the  case  of  one  company  so  refusing, 
the  cross-examination  was  particularly  damag- 
ing, while  the  other  company  was  obliged  re- 
peatedly to  withdraw  its  figures  upon  the  ground 
of  admitted  inaccuracy. 

The  procedure  adopted  6y  the  commission  was 
in  many  ways  deserving  of  credit,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  precedents  to  fol- 
low, its  success  was  remarkable.  It  might  have 
been  better,  however,'  had  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  investigation  been  further  minimized,  and 
it  would  be  better  in  most  cases  if  the  case 
of  the  companies  and  of  the  miners  were 
presented  by  their  usual  representatives  rather 
than  by  professional  attorneys.  The  length  of 
time  given  to  each  side  for  the  presentation  of 
its  case  and  for  the  cross-examination  of  oppos- 
ing witnesses  should  have  been  limited,  and  every 
formality  should  have  been  dispensed  with  wher- 
ever practicable.  The  most  successful  aspects 
of  the  actual  method  adopted  were  the  joint  re- 
ports upon  statistical  information,  the  avoidance 
of  merely  cumulative  evidence,  and  the  provision 
that  the  award  should  become  effective  from  the 
beginning  of  the  investigation. 

The  bulk  of   the   testimony  was   enormous. 


There  was  probably  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
pages  of  typewritten  testimony,  presented  by 
over  five  hundred  witnesses.  These  witnesses 
represented  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
from  all  the  various  walks  of  life.  The  witness- 
stand  was  filled  by  a  rapid  succession  of  miners, 
miners'  wives,  breaker  boys,  engineers,  firemen, 
pump  men,  day  laborers,  union  oflBicials,  other 
labor  leaders,  mining  experts,  school  superin- 
tendents, ministers,  physicians,  coal  operators, 
superintendents,  statisticians,  militiamen,  coal 
and  iron  police,  factory  girls,  mine  inspectors, 
factory  inspectors,  and  other  classes  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Witnesses  were  examined, 
cross-examined,  reexamined,  as  in  ordinary  court 
procedure,  but  considerable  latitude  was  allowed 
in  these  matters. 

The  monotony  of  the  proceedings  was  re- 
lieved by  a  number  of  dramatic  incidents.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  under  more  than 
four  days  of  rapid  cross-examination,  afforded 
an  instance  of  poise,  relf -restraint,  and  mental 
alertness  seldom  witnessed  in  any  court-room, 
and  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Baer  and  Mr.  Darrow 
were  remarkable  exhibitions  of  adroitness  and 
eloquence.  The  testimony  of  Gallegher,  of  the 
little  factory  girls,' of  the  Markle  evicts,  and  of 
the  Winston  relatives  was  but  part  of  a  great 
mass  of  evidence  of  an  intense  human  interest. 

THE   AWARD   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

The  present  article  will  deal  only  with  the 
award  and  principal  recommendations  of  the 
commission  and  will  not  touch  upon  the  argument. 
It  was  naturally  not  to  be  expected  that  any  award 
made  by  the  commission  would  be  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides,  and  there  are  many  parts 
of  the  findings  which  will  meet  with  opposition. 
On  the  whole,  however,  and  viewed  Irom  a  non- 
partisan standpoint,  the  award  appears  to  be 
reasonably  fair  and  equitable.  There  were  four 
demands  of  the  miners, — namely,  for  an  increase 
of  pay,  a  decrease  in  hours,  the  weighing  of 
coal  where  practicable,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  union.  The  first  two  demands  of  the  miners 
have  been  compromised,  the  miners  receiving 
over  half  of  the  inci^^ase  demanded ;  the  third 
demand  .was  refused,  but  the  conditions  re- 
formed; while  for  the  fourth  demand,  the  men 
secured  practically  what  they  desired,  although 
formal  recognition  was  denied  them. 

WAQES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mission decided  that  any  increase  in  the  rate  of 
pay,  or  any  decrease  in  the  hours,  should  be  re- 
troactive, and  be  effective  from  the  first  day  of 
November.     There  would  have  been  difficulty 
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in  carrying  out  this  plan,  however,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  reduction  in  hours,  and  in  substi- 
tution therefor  the  commission  provided  for  a 
10  per  cent,  increase  in  all  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees during  the  five  months  of  investigation, 
from  November  1,  1902,  to  April  1,  1903.  This 
increase,  which  practically  amounts  to  a  bonus 
of  half  a  month's  salary,  must  be  paid  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  June ;  and  in  the  case  of 
miners  who  have  died  in  the  interval,  it  will  be 
paid  to  their  heirs  or  assigns. 

With  regard  to  future  wages  and  future  hours 
of  labor,  the  commission  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  awarding  increases  for  the  various  classes  of 
employees  and  making  this  increased  wage  the 
minimum  of  a  sliding  scale.  In  other  words, 
during  the  three  years  from  April  1,  1903,  to 
April  1,  1906,  wages  may  not  fall  below  the  in- 
creased scale  now  awarded,  no  matter  what  the 
price  of  coal  may  be,  but  must  rise  above  that 
rate  in  case  the  price  of  coal  advances. 

The  contract  miners  asked  for  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent.,  and  have  received  a  minimum  of  10 
per  cent.  The  engineers  who  are  hoisting  water, 
as  well  as  the  firemen,  asked  for  a  reduction  in 
hours  from  twelve  to  eight,  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  pay  ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  an  increased 
hourly  rate  of  wages  of  50  per  cent,  and  this 
demand  has  been  granted.  The  hoisting  engi- 
neers and  other  engineers,  as  well  as  the  pump 
men,  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
from  twelve  to  eight,  without  any  reduction  in 
pay,  and  have  received  a  5  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
worked  per  week  from  seven  to  six,  these  two 
changes  effecting  an  increase  of  22.5  per  cent, 
per  hour  of  work.  The  company  men,  or  men 
paid  by  the  day,  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the 
work-day  from  ten  to  eight  hours,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  reduction  from  ten  to  nine,  thus  obtain, 
ing  a  minimum  increase  of  11.1  percent.,  in- 
stead of  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 

THE    SLIDING    SCALE. 

These  wages,  however,  are  not  necessarily  the 
wages  which  will  prevail,  but  merely  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  wages  during  the  next 
three  years.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Baer  that 
a  sliding  scale  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
wages  of  all  mine  workers  should  not  fall  below 
what  they  were  in  April,  1902,  but  should  be 
increased  1  per  cent,  for  every  five  cents  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  large  sizes  of  coal  in  New 
York  City.  There  was  much  opposition  to  the 
sliding  scale  as  it  was  practised  by  the  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  during  the  twenty  years 
preceding  the  strike  of  1900.  The  men  com- 
plained that  they  were  not  represented  in  the 


determination  of  the  true  price  of  coal,  and  that 
the  price  was  determined,  not  at  tidewater,  but 
at  the  interior  shipping  point,  with  the  result 
that  the  basis  of  computation  could  always  be 
reduced  by  increasing  the  freight  rates  to  tide- 
water. They  also  claimed  that  there  was  no 
effective  minimum,  and  that  this  sliding  scale 
always  slid  down. 

In  the  resurrection  of  the  sliding  scale  before 
the  commission,  Mr.  Baer  placed  it  in  such  a  form 
that  the  main  disadvantages  of  the  system  would 
be  obviated  ;  but  the  objection  was  made  that  he 
placed  the  minimum  at  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
which  the  mine  workers  had  claimed  was  unjust- 
ly low.  While  there  has  always  been  great  op- 
position to  the  scale  among  the  miners,  it  will  be 
recognized  in  the  present  instance  that  it  works 
merely  as  a  bonus,  since  the  prices  cannot  fall 
below  the  increased  wages  awarded  by  the  com- 
mission, and  may  rise  above  it.  The  price  fixed 
as  the  basis  is  $4.50  for  white  ash  coal  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  which  in  the  light  of  past 
history  is  a  high  price  ;  but  it  would  appear  on 
a  rough  calculation  that  probably  over  two-fifths 
of  the  advantage  of  any  future  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  will  accrue  to  the  mine  employees. 
The  sliding  scale  should  work  to  the  advantage 
of  both  public  and  miners  by  lessening  the  temp- 
tation to  increase  prices  and  decrease  output. 

With  regard  to  the  second  demand  of  the 
mine  workers  for  a  decrease  in  the  hours  from 
ten  to  eight,  the  commission  decided  upon  a 
compromise  of  nine  hours.  It  thus  raised  the 
wages  of  the  men  a  minimum  of  11.1  per  cent. 
The  company  or  day  men  have  never  been 
paid  per  actual  solar  day,  but  by  a  group  of  ten 
hours,  in  whatever  way  distributed  ;  and  in  the 
future  they  will  be  paid  a  day's  wage,  not  for  a 
group  of  ten  but  for  one  of  nine  hours.  Thus, 
ninety  hours  of  work  will  in  the  future  be 
counted  as  ten  days,  instead  of  as  nine  days,  as  in 
the  past.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  commission 
contemplates  the  restriction  of  the  actual  work- 
ing day  to  nine  hours  per  solar  day,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  award,  any  excess  of  work  over 
nine  hours  is  to  be  paid  at  a  proportional  rate. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  clear  whether  such  excess  of 
work  is  to  be  tolerated  as  a  general  practice. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Reading  company, 
however,  most  of  tlie  companies  rarely  employ 
their  men  for  more  tlian  nine  hours  per  solar 
day,  and  it  is  therefore  hardly  probable  that 
much  friction  will  result  from  the  execution  of 
this  section  of  the  award. 

WEIGHING   OP   THE   COAL. 

The  third  demand  of  the  miners,  that  in  cases 
where  payment  is  now  made  by  the  car  it  shall 
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in  the  future  be  made  by  weight,  is  refused  by 
the  commission.  The  award  removes  some  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  present  system 
by  compelling  the  operators  to  provide  check 
weighmen  and  check  docking  bosses  wherever 
and  whenever  the  men  demand  them,  and  by 
prohibiting  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  car  or 
in  the  topping  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  rate  of  remuneration  ;  but  the  present  sys- 
tem of  payment  is  retained  except  where  changed 
by  mutual  agreement.  The  commission  did  at- 
tempt to  fix  upon  some  method  of  weighing  coal 
in  the  railroad  cars,  but  the  process,  while  equit- 
able and  just,  was  held  by  the  operators  and 
many  of  the  miners  to  be  too  complicated,  and 
as  a  consequence,  impracticable. 

BECOONITION   OP   THE   UNION. 

The  award  of  the  commission  recognizes  the 
union  in  an  emphatic  and  effective  manner. 
This  recognition  is  not  formal,  open,  or  official, 
but  is  none  the  less  real.  What  the  commis- 
sion has  said,  and,  above  all,  what  it  has  not  said, 
upon  this  point  is  one  thing  ;  what  it  has  done 
is  another  and  a  different  and  a  better  thing. 
The  commission  says  that  it  does  not  consider 
the  question  of  recognition  within  the  scope  of 
the  jurisdiction  conferred '  upon  it,  although  it 
states  that  <^the  suggestion  of  a  working  agree- 
ment between  employees  and  employers  embody- 
ing the  doctrine  of  collective  bargaining  is  one 
which  the  commission  believes  contains  many 
hopeful  elements  for  the  adjustment  of  relations 
in  the  mining  region."  This  concession,  how- 
ever, is  qualified  by  the  statement  that  "the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  does  not  present  the  most  invit- 
ing inducements  to  the  operators  to  enter  into 
contractual  relations  with  it." 

Notwithstanding  its  disclaimer  of  jurisdic- 
tion, however,  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission has  in  practical  effect  compelled  the 
operators  to  grant  to  the  union  full,  plenary, 
and  distinct  recognition.  There  are  two  ways 
of  changing  conditions, — ^by  the  passing  of  new 
laws  or  by  the  amendment  or  amended  inter- 
pretation of  old  ones.  Barring  the  improbable 
event  of  either  side  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
award,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  a  trade 
agreement  before  April,  1906,  and  the  commis- 
sion was  discreet,  if  not  valorous,  in  refusing 
to  cross  this  bridge  before  it  was  reached. 
The  interpretation  or  amendment  of  the  award, 
however,  will  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems during  the  three  years'  life  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  in  the  machinery  provided  for  this  in- 
terpretation or  amendment  the  union  is  clearly 
and  unmistakably  recognized. 


This  ultimate  recognition  of  the  union  will 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  mine  workers,  since 
they  realized  from  the  very  inception  of  arbitra- 
tion that  the  real  recognition  of  the  union  was 
logically  inevitable.  There  could  be  no  award 
of  a  commission  without  machinery  for  its  en- 
forcement, and  there  could  be  no  machinery  for 
enforcement  and  no  guarantor  of  enforcement 
other  than  an  organization  among  the  men. 

The  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  language  of  the  award. 
Section  4  provides  that  "  Any  difficulty  or  dis- 
agreement arising  under  this  award,  either  as  to 
its  interpretation  or  application,  or  in  any  way 
growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  employees 
and  employers,  which  cannot  be  settled  or  ad- 
justed by  conciliation  between  the  superintend- 
ents or  managers  of  the  mine  or  mines  and  the 
miner  or  miners  directly  interested,  or  is  of 
a  scope  too  large  to  be  settled  or  adjusted, 
shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of  conciliation,  to 
consist  of  six  persons,  appointed  as  hereinafter 
provided.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  shall  be  a  di- 
vision of  the  whole  region  into  three  districts, 
in  each  of  which  there  shall  exist  an  organiza- 
tion representing  a  majority  of  the  mine  work- 
ers of  such  district,  one  member  of  said  board 
of  conciliation  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  said 
organizations,  and  three  other  persons  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  operators,  the  operators  of  said 
district  appointing  one  person."  The  award  of 
this  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  final,  and  in 
case  of  dispute  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  an 
umpire  appointed  by  one  of  the  Circuit  judges  of 
the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States. 

There  could  be  no  clearer,  no  more  definite, 
recognition  of  the  union  than  is  herein  provided. 
The  anthracite  regions  are  divided  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Mines  into  eight  districts,  and  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  into  three  districts.  The 
present  districts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
are  apparently  accepted  by  the  commission  as 
the  basis  of  representation  in  this  board  of  con- 
ciliation, and  the  geographical  basis  of  represen- 
tation among  the  operators  follows  the  basis 
adopted  by  the  miners.  Had  there  been  created 
as  many  districts  as  there  are  large  coal  com- 
panies, each  company  being  assigned  one  dis- 
trict, and  each  company  electing  one  delegate 
to  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  there  might  still 
have  been  left  some  vestige  of  the  figment  that 
the  companies  were  dealing  with  their  own  em- 
ployees, and  the  recognition  of  the  union  might 
have  been  somewhat  less  signal. 

Each  of  the  district  organizations,  1,  7,  and  9, 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  cor- 
responds exactly  to  "an  organization  represent- 
ing a  majority  of   the  mine  workers  of  such 
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district."  Moreover,  it  is  provided  that  the  par- 
ties to  the  contest  "  may  be  represented  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  they  may  respectively 
select,"  which  permits  any  aggrieved  mine 
worker  to  have  his  case  presented  by  the  local 
union,  by  the  district  union,  or  by  the  national 
organization,  if  he  or  they  so  desire.  The  award 
even  goes  to  the  extent  of  preserving  the  iden- 
tity of  the  anthracite  branch  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  while  merging  all  the  operators.  In 
any  contest  between  a  mine  worker,  whether  he 
he  be  a  union  or  a  non-union  man,  and  any  one 
of  the  companies, — as,  for  instance,  the  Delaware 
k.  Hudson  Company, — ^the  matter  in  dispute 
must  be  ultimately  referred,  not  to.  a  joint 
committee  of  the  union  and  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Company,  but  to  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, to  which  the  union  appoints  three  members, 
and  all  the  companies  combined  appoint  three. 
The  manifest  effect  of  this  plan  will  be  an  in- 
creased attractiveness  of  the  union  to  both 
union  and  non-union  men,  while  the  removal  of 
disputes  from  the  excited  arena  of  the  imme- 
diate contestants  to  the  broader  field  of  the  joint 
board  of  high  union  officials  and  allied  coal 
operators  will  result  in  obviating  much  friction 
and  in  securing  better  and  fairer  awards. 

SUGGESTED   REFORMS. 

The  commission,  in  its  award  and  in  its  recom- 
mendations, has  suggested  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  conducting  business. 
As  was  before  stated,  the  appointment  of  check 
weighmen  and  of  check  docking  bosses  is  mad^ 
compulsory  upon  the  companies  upon  request  of 
the  men.  It  is  provided  that  no  increase  shall 
be  made  in  the  size  of  the  cars,  or  in  the  amount 
of  the  topping,  without  a  proportional  increase 
in  the  rate  of  remuneration.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  companies  shall  <<file  at  once 
with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 
certified  statements  of  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation paid  in  each  occupation  as  they  existed 
April  1,  1902,"  the  purpose  of  which  appears  to 
be  to  put  a  price  upon  the  job  rather  than  upon 
the  man,  and  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  award 
through  the  expedient  of  discharging  employees 
and  reengaging  them  at  lower  wages.  Another 
reform  made  in  the  award  of  the  commission 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  miner's  laborer 
directly  by  the  company,  instead  of  by  the  miner. 
The  latter  system  had  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
panies to  save  clerical  expense,  and  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  miner,  and  not  the  company,  was 
the  legally  responsible  employer  of  the  laborer. 


This  is  a  small  but  a  not  unimportant  reform. 
It  will  increase  confidence  and  prevent  occasion- 
al extortion  by  the  miner,  if  the  rate  of  division 
between  him  and  his  laborer  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Its  adoption  will  also  prevent  much  drunk- 
enness, as  the  division  of  wages  is  now  made  in 
the  saloons,  the  publican  being  also  the  money- 
changer. The  commission  further  decided  against 
all  discrimination  against  either  union  or  non- 
union men,  while  it  recommended  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  system  of  employing  coal  and  iron 
police,  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  re 
lation  to  child  labor,  and  the  creation  by  the 
State  and  federal  governments  of  commissions 
for  the  compulsory  investigation  of  similar  dif- 
ficulties. .  "• 

THE   AWABDy    AND   AFTER. 

It  IS  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  award  will  be 
lived  up  to  fairly  and  honestly  by  both  sides. 
The  cost  of  the  great  struggle  which  preceded 
the  arbitration,  and  which,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  commission,  cost  the  operators  and 
miners  the  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, will  give  a  sanction  to  the  unanimous  award 
of  a  commission  whose  findings  had  been  agreed 
to  in  advance.  The  advances  awarded  to  the 
miners  will  cost  the  operators  'roughly  from 
eight  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  will 
represent  an  increased  cost  of  about  15  cents  per 
ton  of  coal,  or  about  25  cents  per  ton  of  pre- 
pared sizes.  As  the  price  of  coal  has  been  ad- 
vanced, however,  and  as  the  prospects  for  the 
next  three  years  are  excellent,  th^re  will  be 
little  reason  for  the  operators  to  complain  of  the 
effect  of  the  award. 

The  great  benefit  that  will  arise  from  the  ses- 
sions of  this  commission,  however,  will  be  the 
increased  respect  which  the  operators  and  miners 
will  entertain  for  one  another.  The  union  will 
grow  very  much  stronger,  as  the  result  of  its 
recognition,  and  with  increasing  strength  will 
come  greater  restraint  and  conservatism.  The 
representatives  of  the  operators  and  miners  will 
daily  meet  each  other  in  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, and  it  does  not  require  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment to  predict  that  before  the  lapse  of  three 
years  the  operators  will  be  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  meet  the  miners  in  a  permanent  trade 
agreement.  If  this  result  be  attained,  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Mitchell  believes,  there  will  come  from  this 
arbitration  <' a  permanent  solution  of  the  troubles 
which  have  vexed  the  anthracite  field  from  time 
immemorial,"  the  work  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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LEO  XUI.  AND  AFTER. 

A  VIVID  picture  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  his 
daily  life  is  given  in  an  article  in  the  April 
IVank  Leslie's  by  FjBderico  Paronelli,  who  also 
discusses  the  cardinals  who  are  looked  on  as  the 
chief  candidates  for  the  pontificate  when  the 
aged  Leo  is  gone. 

A   RAPID   BISK   TO    POWER. 

Pope  Leo's  father  was,  strangely  enough,  a 
colonel  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  I.  The  Pope 
was  born  on  March  28,  1813.  He  exhibited 
marked  talent  even  as  a  boy,  and  in  1841,  only 
four  years  after  he  had  been  made  a  priest,  he 
was  sent  to  Brussels  as  Papal  Nuncio,  a  position 
of  the  greatest  importance.  He  was  elected  the 
successor  of  Pius  IX.  in  1878.  Among  many 
interesting  things  that  this  writer  tells  us  about 
the  Pope,  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  poet  and  man 
of  letters.  The  encyclical  letters  are  true  works 
of  Latin  literature,  and  his  discourses  on  the 
occasion  of  receptions  and  pilgrimages  are  ex- 
cellent in  literary  workmanship. 

THE   pope's   simple    LIFE. 

The  Pope  rises  at  or  before  6  o'clock,  and  after 
mass,  he  reads  during  the  first  meal  the  news- 
papers of  all  sorts.  These  have  been  previously 
marked  and  red-penciled  by  four  clerks,  who 
designate  any  articles  referring  to  the  Vatican 
or  to  social  questions.  From  9  to  10  in  the 
morning,  the  Pope  receives  his  state  secretary. 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  and  takes  his  second  break- 
fast, while  another  secretary  reads  his  correspond- 
ence to  him  and  takes  notes  on  it  which  the  Pope 
dictates  without  interrupting  his  meal.  Between 
II  A.M.  and  2  p.m.,  when  there  is  neither  recep- 
tion nor  special  conference,  the  Pope  retires  into 
his  bedroom  or  library.  At  2  o'clock,  he  takes 
his  drive  in  the  Vatican  garden.  His  coachman, 
a  fat,  majestic,  and  venerable  automaton,  has  seen 
more  than  a  generation  of  Papal  history. 

THE    DAILY    WALK    IN   THE    VATICAN   GARDEN. 

*<  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  garden,  the  Pope 
gets  down  from  his  carriage,  without  leaning  on 
the  stick  which  he  always  carries  without  using, 
and  he  takes  a  fairly  long  walk,  holding  his 
hand  behind  his  back,  like  Napoleon  I.  When 
he  reaches  the  Torrione,  he  dismisses  his  court, 
leaves  his  valets  in  the  rooms  below,  and  mounts 
alone  to  the  first  landing  to  rest  himself.  In  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  he  re- 
tires to  the  private  chapel,  and  with  them  answers 


the  Rosario,  said  by  Monsignor  de  Ajigeli  After- 
ward, he  reads  and  writes,  usually  until  10  p.m., 
in  the  green  salon,  and  then  withdraws  to  his  bed- 
room ;  but  he  is  rarely  in  bed  before  midnight. 
"In  summer,  and  often  in  winter,  it  is  his 
habit  to  take  a  bath,  thus  driving  his  faithful 
Centra  to  despair,  since  the  Pope  forbids  him  to 
be  in  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Dr. 
Gapponi  that  he  should  pay  special  attention  to 
his  master  at  these  times,  on  account  of  his  great 
age.  <It  is  useless,'  said  poor  Centra;  'the 
Holy  Father  will  not  listen  to  reason  ;  but,  how- 
ever, if  not  with  my  eyes,  I  can  still  be  near 
him  with  my  ears.' 

A    SUFFERER   FROM    NEURALGIA. 

"  The  Pope's  fasting  is  phenomenal.  He  suf- 
fers a  great  deal  from  neuralgia,  and  at  such 
times  speaks  to  no  one,  though  when  in  good 
humor  he  enjoys  talking  with  his  entourage. 

"  His  memory  is  extraordinary.  He  remem- 
bers the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  particu- 
lars of  past  occurrences.  When  he  speaks  of 
his  birthplace,  it  is  as  if  he  quitted  it  the  day 
before.  He  is  kind,  indulgent,  and  willing  to 
pardon,  but  he  hates  those  who  hide  the  truth 
from  him,  and  when  he  is  suspicious  of  being 
deceived,  grows  sad  and  very  severe." 

THE    POSSIBLE    SUCCESSORS    OF    LEO   XIII. 

The  most  probable  candidates  to  the  Papal 
succession  are  Cardinals  Hampolla,  Svampa,  and 
Vanutelli.  All  are  Italians,  and  a  foreigner 
would  scarcely  be  elected,  as  forty  of  the  seventy- 
two  cardinals  are  Italians,  and  their  votes,  as 
well  as  those  of  Austria  and  Germany,  would 
certainly  be  given  to  an  Italian. 

This  writer  seems  to  think  Cardinal  Hampolla 
the  most  probable  successor.  He  has  been  in 
many  ways  the  true  head  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  year,  on  account  of  the  great  age  of  the 
Pope.  He  is  described  in  this  article  as  tall, 
imposing,  and  majestic,  with  a  hard  expression  ; 
his  appearance  is  haughty,  and  he  looks  those 
with  whom  he  speaks  straight  in  the  face,  with 
eyes  that  seem  to  hypnotize.  "  Rampolla  is  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  but  while  still  very 
young  he  left  Sicily  to  study  in  Rome  at  the 
Vatican  seminary,  afterward  at  the  Capranica 
College,  and  finally  at  the  Academy  of  Nobles, 
where  he  stayed  until  1875.  After  having  been  ' 
a  counselor  of  the  Nunziatura  in  Spain,  with 
Cardinal  Simeone,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Propaganda  Fide,  in  1867,  when  he  was  only 
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thirty-four,  a  poBJtion  which  is  usuall}'  the  first 
step  toward  becoming  a.  cardinal.  But  before  at- 
taining that  dignity,  Rampolla  was  Bent,  in  1882, 
as  Nunzio  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  there  he 
worked  hard  for  the  settlement  of  the  conflict 
which  threatened  to  arise  between  Spain  and  Ger- 
many for  the  possession  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

"  VIBTDAL   RnLER   OK   THE   VATICAN." 

"  Kampolla  was  finally  appointed  a  cardinal 
on  the  death  of  Cardinal  J&cobini,  and  he  also 
succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state,  and  since 
that  day  he  has  been  virtual  ruler  of  the  Vati- 
can. He  rapidly  conquered  the  heart  of  the 
aged  Pontiil,  and  became  in  turn  his  inspirer, 
confidant,  and  finally  his  despotic  ruler.  This 
statement  may  not  be  considered  very  respectful, 
but  it  is  neverthelcBB  the  truth— a  truth  recog- 
nized by  all  who  have  frequented  the  Vatican 
during  this  later  time." 

Cardinal  Parocchi,  perhaps  the  most  important 
rival  of  Kampolla,  recently  died  in  Bome.  Car- 
dinal Rampolla  is  tall,  imposing  and  majestic, 
and  is  very  plain-spoken. 


CARDINAIA   BVAMPA    AND 

Signor  Paronelli  says  that  Cardinal  Svampa, 
Archbishop  of  Bologna,  would  be  better  wel- 
comed by  the  Italian  Government  as  Leo's  suc- 
cessor. Svampa  was  bom  in  1851,  and  is  one 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Sacred  College. 
"  Svampa  has  a  fairly  strong  following,  but  it 
is  composed  of  persons  of  not  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  serve  him.  What  has  just  been  said  of 
him  can  also  be  applied  to  Cardinal  Vanutelli, 
who  has  the  support  of  the  old  Catholic  un- 
yielding Roman  nobility  ;  but  seeing  that  the 
partisans  of  both  would  impose  conditions  in 
exchange  for  their  votes,  a  weakness  is  pro- 
duced which  will  be  enough  to  prevent  these 
two  cardinals  from  becoming  Pope." 

CARDINAL  RAMPOLLA. 

ALONE  among  the  twenty  cardinals  who 
habitually  live  in  Rome,  Prince  Rampolla 
is  a  living  force  in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  he  is  openly  called  by  his 
enemies,  as  well  as  by  his  friends,  "  The  Vice- 
Pope."  Further,  and  this  is  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant, among  the  Roman  populace  he  is  simply 
known  as  "The  Cardinal."  In  the  Nouvdle 
Revue  is  a  striking  article  on  this  eminent  pre- 
late, whom  many  thoughtful  observers  of  Papal 
politics  regard  as  the  next  Pope. 

A   TOnNO   CARniNAL. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is,  from  the  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  still  young  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is 


on  the  right  side  of  sixty,  for  he  was  bom  on 
August  27,  1843,  He  belongs  to  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Italian  patrician  families,  and  seems  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  priest  when 
still  quit«  a  child.  A  mere  accident  occasioned 
his  entrance  at  the  Vatican  Seminary,  where 


his  remarkable  intelligence  caused  him  to  be 
early  noted  as  one  destined  for  preferment : 
he  took  orders  at  twenty-three,  and  shortly  after, 
Pius  IX.  made  him  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's.  By 
the  time  Rampolla  was  thirty,  he  had  entered 
diplomacy,  and  was  attached  to  the  Spanish 
nunciature.  The  Spanish  Papal  Nuncio  was 
Simonei,  and  a  short  absence  made  by  him  gave 
Rampolla  his  chance,  for  just  then  Spain  was 
being  torn  in  two  by  the  Carlist  War,  and  thq 
young  Italian  priest  played  his  difficult  part  be- 
tween the  two  parties  with  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence and  astuteness.  This  brought  him  to 
the  notice  of  another  great  Papal  diplomat,  the 
present  Pope,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that 
Rampolla  was  made  Papal  Nuncio  at  Madrid,  and 
together  the  then  new  Pope  and  Rampolla 
managed  the  difficult  arbitration  case  concerning; 
the  Caroline  Islands.  Shortly  after  this  episode, 
Leo  XIII.  sent  for  his  young  coadjutor,  and  he 
has  now  been  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  fact  that  Cardinal  Rampolla  has  kept  his 
great  position  so  long  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable proof  of  his  marvelous  ability  ;  the 
more  so  that  the  aged  Pope, — now  ninety-three 
years  of  age, — is,  of  course,  surrounded  by  many 
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who  woald  ardently  desire  to  wield  the  immense 
power  which  has  uecesaarily  fallen  into  the 
hftndB  of  the  "  Vice-Pope." 

raupolla's  life. 
Cardinal  Rampolla  is  tall,  slight,  and  dark, 
full  of  energy,  and  blessed  with  the  charming 
manners  and  high-bred  courtesy  which  seem  to 
be  the  birthright  of  great  Italian  patriciauB. 
His  suite  of  apartments  is  situated  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Vatican,  above  those  of  the  venerable 
Leo  XIII.,  and  both  suites  command  a  marvel- 
ous view  over  the  Eternal  City.  The  cardinal 
rises  at  daybreak,  and  after  having  said  mass  in 
his  private  chape),  he  reads  over  his  private  let- 
ters, and  then  sends  for  his  secretary,  who  sub- 
mits to  him  the  innumerable  dispatches  and 
documents  which  have  to  be  shown  to  the  Pope. 
Then  comes  breakfast,  after  which  the  cardinal 
takes  a  brief  rest,  followed  by  his  daily  audience 
with  the  Pope.  Then  follows  perhaps  the  most 
fatiguing  duty  of  the  day, — that  of  the  recep- 
tion of  visitors,  who  belong  to  all  classes  and  to 
all  countries,  and  who  are  generally  received  by 
his  eminence  in  his  study.  Like  an  American 
editor.  Cardinal  Rampolla  is  the  servant  of  all 
men  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  appointment 
in  order  to  see  him,  but  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays 
and  on  Fridays,  his  doors  are  ojwned  only  to  the 
diplomatic  corps.   At  1  o'clock  he  has  his  lunch. 

BIS   POLITICAL   VIEWS. 

As  to  the  cardinal's  political  views,  they  are 
known  to  be,  at  any  rate  outwardly,  of  the  most 
anti-Qniriiial  order.  In  this  he  is  quite  unlike 
the  late  Cardinal  Parocchi,  who  was  most  de- 
sirous of  seeing  &  reconciliation  effected  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  reigning  house  of 
Savoy.  Cardinal  Rampolla  is  believed  to  be 
the  determined  enemy  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
because  the  latter  guarantees  the  poBsession  of 
Rome  to  the  King  of  Italy.  As  regards  social 
questions,  the  cardinal  is  said  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunist, but  on  the  whole  he  has  shown  himself 
the  champion  of  Christian  democracy. 

At  the  present  moment,  his  eminence  is  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  higher  bibli- 
cal criticism,  and  it  is  by  his  advice  that  the 
Fope  lately  named  a  commission  whose  difficult 
duty  it  is  to  go  into  the  whole  question. 

At  the  end  of  his  most  remarkable  article, 
M.  Raqueni  gives  a  hint  of  what  will  probably 
come  to  pass, — namely,  that  Cardinal  Rampolla 
will  not  be  the  next  Pope,  but  the  Pope  after 
next ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Leo  XIII. 's 
actual  successor  will  be  the  humble  .ind  godly 
Cardinal  Gotti,  an  aged  churchman  who  has 
been  a  student  rather  than  a  diplomat. 


THE  OERHAN  EHPBROR  AND  THE  HIGHER 

CRITICISM. 

THE  publication  of  ■'  Babel  and  Bible  "  by 
Professor  Delitzsch,  the  leader  among  Ger- 
man Assyriologists,  has  occasioned  an  amount 
of  comment  in  Germany  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  work,  which  is  merely  a 
concise,  popular  statement  of  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  book 
might  have  attracted  little  notice  but  for  the  un- 
usual interest  in  the  subject  displayed  by  Em- 
peror William,  who  invited  Dr.  Delitzsch  to  lec- 
ture before  him  and  subscribed  to  funds  raised 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  researches. 


In  his  last  lecture  before  the  Emperor,  Dr. 
Delitzsch  took  occasion  to  express  his  own  views 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Babylonian  discoveries 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible  narrative.  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch  merely  stated  the  conclusions 
which  many  scholars  have  arrived  at  as  to  the 
Babylonian  origin  of  what  is  popularly  called 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 
According  to  the  literal  interpretation  in  the 
Pentateuch,  these  laws  were  directly  delivered 
to  the  Jews  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  discovery  of 
ancient  libraries  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  years  before 
Che  law  was  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
similar  laws  had  been  reduced  to  writing  on  the 
tablets  which  are  now  being  unearthed  from  the 
buried  libraries  of  Babylon.  (A  translation  of 
the  lecture  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
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March  8.)  The  fact  that  the  Emperor  listened 
to  such  a  statement  of  the  relation  between  Baby- 
lon and  the  Bible  created  considerable  ferment 
among  the  orthodox  in  Germany.  To  allay  this 
excitement,  and  to  guide  his  people  in  the  paths 
of  truth,  the  Emperor  wrote  and  caused  to  be 
published  the  following  remarkable  manifesto, 
in  which  he  solemnly  reproves  Professor  De- 
litzsch  and  lays  down  his  own  loyal  and  imperial 
theory  of  the  manner  of  divine  revelation. 

The  form  of  the  Emperor's  manifesto  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  Admiral  HoUmann  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.     It  appeared  in  the  Greuzhoten. 

"We  omit  the  opening  passages,  in  which  the 
Emperor  explains  how  he  came  to  listen  to 
Delitzsch's  discourse,  how  he  regretted  that 
Delitzsch,  abandoning  the  note  of  mere  historian 
and  Assyriologist,  had  indulged  in  hypotheses 
very  nebulous  or  daring.  The  theologian  De- 
litzsch, he  says,  ran  away  with  the  historian, 
and  led  him,  among  other,  things,  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  a  matter  in  which  his  stand- 
point is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Kaiser,  who  thinks  it  a  grave  mistake  to  trace 
revelation  to  purely  human  elements.  The  Em- 
peror then  sums  up  his  view  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism, whose  conclusions  he  evidently  thinks 
should  be  kept  from  the  common  people. 

SPARE    THE    PAGODAS   OF   TERMINOLOGY. 

"  What  Dr.  Delitzsch  did  was  to  upset  many 
a  cherished  conception,  or  even  mental  picture 
(Gebildejj  with  which  these  people  link  ideas 
that  are  sacred  and  dear  to  them  ;  he  indubitably 
shook,  if  he  did  not  remove,  the  foundations  of 
their  belief.  That  is  an  achievement  which 
only  a  mighty  genius  should  venture  to  attempt, 
but  for  which  the  mere  study  of  Assyriology  is 
not  enough  to  qualify  any  one.  G-oethe  has 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  passage  where  he 
expressly  points  out  that  people  when  they  are 
dealing  with  a  large  and  general  public  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  demolish  even  *  pagodas  of 
terminology.'  The  excellent  professor,  in  his 
zeal,  rather  forgot  the  principle  that  it  is  really 
very  important  to  make  a  careful  distinction 
between  what  is  appropriate  to  the  place,  the 
public,  etc.,  and  what  is  not.  As  a  theologian 
by  profession,  he  can  state,  in  the  form  of  theo- 
logical treatises,  theses,  hypotheses,  and  theories, 
as  well  as  convictions,  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  advance  in  a  popular  lecture  or  book." 

REVELATION  OP  TWO  KINDS. NO.  1,  SECULAR. 

Proceeding  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  reve- 
lation of  Gooldman,  the  Kaiser  says  : 

"  I  distinguish  between  two  different  kinds  of 
revelation, — one  continuous  and  to  some  extent 


historical,  and  one  purely  religious,  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  later  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 

"  "With  regard  to  the  first  kind  of  revelation, 
I  have  to  say  that  there  is  to  my  mind  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  God  constantly  and  contin- 
ually reveals  himself  in  the  human  race,  which 
is  his  own,  and  which  he  has  created.  He  has 
<  breathed  his  breath  '  into  man  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  given  man  a  part  of  himself — a  soul. 
He  follows  with  fatherly  love  and  interest  the 
development  of  the  human  race  ;  in  order  to  lead 
it  and  to  advance  it  further,  he  *  reveals '  him- 
self, now  in  this,  now  in  that,  great  sage,  whether 
it  be  priest  or  king,  whether  it  be  among  heath- 
ens, Jews,  or  Christians.  Hammurabi  was  one 
of  these,  and  so  were  Moses,  Abraham,  Homer, 
Charlemagne,  Luther,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Kant, 
the  Emperor  William  the  Great.  These  he  has 
sought  out,  and  of  his  grace  judged  them  worthy 
to  perform  in  accordance  with  his  will  glorious 
and  imperishable  achievements  for  their  peoples, 
both  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  physical  sphere. 
How  many  a  time  did  my  grandfather  expressly 
and  emphatically  maintain  that  he  was  only  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  !  The  works 
of  great  spirits  have  been  bestowed  by  God  upon 
the  peoples  in  order  that  they  may  model  their 
development  upon  them  and  may  continue  to 
feel  their  way  through  the  confused  labyrinth 
and  the  unexplored  pathways  of  their  earthly 
lot.  God  has  certainly  *  revealed '  himself  to 
divers  persons  in  divers  ways  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  a  nation  and  the  standard  of  civ- 
ilization it  has  attained,  and  he  still  does  so  in  our 
day.  For  just  as  we  are  most  overwhelmed  by 
the  grandeur  and  might  of  the  glorious  charac- 
ter of  the  creation  when  we  contemplate  it,  and, 
as  we  contemplate,  marvel  at  the  greatness  of 
God  which  it  reveals,  as  surely  may  we  recog- 
nize with  gratitude  and  admiration,  in  every- 
thing really  great  and  glorious  which  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation  does,  the  glory  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God.  He  thus  acts  directly  upon  us  and 
among  us. 

NO.    2. ^RELIGIONS,    OULMINATING   IN   CHRIST. 

"The  second  kind  of  revelation,  the  more 
strictly  religious,  is  that  which  leads  up  to  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord.  From  Abraham  on- 
ward, it  is  introduced  slowly,  but  with  prescient 
vision,  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  knowledge, 
or  else  mankind  would  have  been  lost.  And 
now  begins  that  moct  marvelous  operation,  the 
revelation  of  God.  The  seed  of  Abraham  and 
the  nation  developed  therefrom  regarded  with 
iron  consistency  the  belief  in  one  God  as  their 
holiest  possession.  They  were  obliged  to  cher- 
ish and  foster  it.     They  were  disintegrated  dur- 
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ing  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  Moses  welded  to- 
gether the  separate  fragments  for  the  second 
time,  and  they  always  persisted  in  their  endeavor 
to  preserve  their  <  monotheism.'  It  is  the  direct 
intervention  of  God  which  makes  it  possible  for 
this  people  to  emerge  once  more.  And  so  the 
process  continues  through  the  centuries  until 
the  Messiah,  foretold  and  announced  by  prophets 
and  psalmists,  at  last  appears.  This  was  the 
greatest  revelation  of  God  in  the  world.  For 
he  appeared  in  the  Son  himself  ;  Christ  is  God  ; 
God  in  human  form.  He  delivered  us  ;  he  in- 
spires us  ;  he  attracts  us  to  follow  him  ;  we  feel 
his  fire  burn  in  us,  his  compassion  strengthen 
us,  his  displeasure  destroy  us  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  we  feel  that  his  intercession  rescues 
us.  Assured  of  victory,  relying  on  his  word 
alone,  we  endure  labor,  scorn,  wretchedness, 
distress,  and  death  ;  for  we  have  in  him  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God,  and  God  never  lies. 

THE   OLD    TESTAMENT    AND    ITS    DEFECTS. 

"  That  is  my  view  upon  this  question.  For 
us  Evangelicals  in  particular,  the  word  has 
through  Luther  become  our  all,  and  as  a  good 
theologian  Delitzsch  ought  liot  to  forget  that 
our  great  Luther  has  taught  us  to  sing  and  to 
believe,  '  the  word  they  must  allow  to  stand  ! ' 
It  is  to  me  self-evident  that  the  Old  Testament 
contains  a  number  of  passages  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  purely  human  history  and  are  not 
'God's  revealed  word.*  There  are  purely  his- 
torical descriptions  of  events  of  every  kind  which 
are  accomplished  in  the  political,  religious,  moral, 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  of  Israel.  For  ex- 
ample, the  act  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai  can  only  symbolically  be  regarded  as  in- 
spired by  God,  inasmuch  as  Moses  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  revival  of  laws  which  perhaps 
had  long  been  known  (possibly  they  origi- 
nated in  the  codex  of  Hammurabi)  in  order  to 
draw  and  bind  together  the  structure  of  his 
people,  which  in  its  composition  was  loose  and 
hardly  capable  of  offering  any  resistance  to  out- 
side pressure.  The  historian  may  be  able,  by  aid 
of  the  sense  or  the  words  of  the  text,  to  estab- 
lish at  this  point  a  connection  with  the  laws  of 
Hammurabi,  the  friend  of  Abraham',  and  the 
link  would  perhaps  be  logically  correct ;  but  this 
would  never  invalidate  the  fact  that  God  prompted 
Moses  and  to  this  extent  revealed  himself  to  the 
people  of  Israel. 

THE    kaiser's   credo. 

"  The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  the  whole 
matter  is  as  follows  : 

**  (o)  I  believe  in  one  God,  who  is  one  in  sub- 
stance.    (Ich  glauhe  an  einen,  einigen  Gott.) 


"  (b)  In  order  to  set  God  forth,  we  men  re- 
quire a  form,  especially  for  our  children. 

"  (c)  This  form  has  hitherto  been  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  at  present  handed  down  to  us.  This 
form  will  certainly  undergo  considerable  altera- 
tions under  the  influence  of  research  and  of  in- 
scriptions. That  does  not  matter,  and  another 
thing  which  does  not  matter  is  that  much  of  the 
nimbus  of  the  chosen  people  will  disappear.  The 
kernel  and  the  contents  will  always  remain  the 
same, — God  and  his  dealings. 

"  Religion  was  never  a  product  of  science  ;  it 
is  an  effluence  of  the  heart  and  being  of  man 
arising  from  his  relations  with  God. 

<<With  cordial  thanks  and  kindest  regards, 
always  your  faithful  friend,      "William  I.  R." 

Professor  Harnack's  Criticism. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  remarkable 
declaration  of  faith  met  with  considerable  criti- 
cism in  Germany,  and  Dr.  Harnack  felt  called 
upon  to  deliver  himself  of  an  article  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Pretissischer  Jahrbucher^  from  which 
the  following  are  the  salient  passages  : 

Dr.  Harnack  remarks  that  "the  Babylonian 
origin  of  many  of  the  <  myths  and  legends  of  the 
Old  Testament'  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
that  in  the  general  opinion  of  scholars  *  this  fact 
has  been  recognized  as  fatal  to  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.' " 

It  is,  however,  going  much  too  far  to  say  that 
on  this  account  the  Old  Testament  has  now  be- 
come worthless.  The  traditional  forms  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  authoritatively 
handed  down  to  us  are  urgently  in  need  of 
alteration. 

THE   UNITY    OF   REVELATION. 

Professor  Harnack  expresses  his  agreement 
with  the  Emperor  when  he  asserts  that  the  reve- 
lations of  Gk)d  to  mankind  are  persons,  and, 
above  all,  great  men,  whose  individuality  and 
power  constitute  their  secret,  but  he  cumbers  his 
theory  of  the  revelations.     He  says  : 

*'  There  can  be  no  question  of  two  (separate) 
revelations,  for  surely  religion,  moral  power,  and 
intellectual  knowledge  are  most  closely  con- 
nected. There  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  one 
revelation,  the  instruments  of  which  doubtless 
differed  from  each  other  and  continue  to  differ 
altogether  in  respect  of  their  character  and  their 
greatness,  their  calling  and  their  mission.  If 
Jesus  Christ  loses  nothing  of  his  peculiar  char- 
acter and  his  unique  position  when  he  is  placed 
in  the  line  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalmists, 
he  likewise  suffers  no  loss  when  we  regard  him 
in  the  line  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  those 
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others  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Emperor's  letter. 
The  religious  contemplation  of  history  can  only, 
in  fine,  attain  unity  when  it  delivers  and  raises 
to  the  position  of  children  of  God  mankind, 
whom  God  leads  forth  out  of  the  state  of  nature 
and  emancipates  from  error  and  from  sin.  This 
is  without  prejudice  to  the  view  that  the  history 
of  God  in  Israel  represents  the  specific  line  in 
ancient  times. 

THE    DISTINCTION    OB    THE    DIVINITY    OP    CHRIST? 

"  The  Christian  community  must  reject  every 
estimate  of  Christ  wliich  obliterates  the  distinc- 
tion between  him  and  tlie  other  masters.  He 
himself,  his  disciples,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  have  spoken  in  such  clear  terms  on  this 
point  that  there  ought  to  be  no  room  for  doubt ; 
and  in  his  word  he  still  speaks  to  us  as  clearly 
as  in  the  days  of  old  he  spoke  to  his  disciples. 
Yet  the  question  may  and  must  be  raised  whether 
the  rigid  formula,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  the 
right  one.  He  himself  did  not  employ  it ;  he 
selected  other  designations  ;  and  whether  it  was 
ever  adopted  by  any  of  his  disciples  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  doubtful.  Nay,  the  early  Church 
itself  did  not  speak  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
without  qualification  ;    it   always   spoke  of  his 

*  divinity  and  humanity.*  *Godmanhood'  is, 
therefore,  the  only  correct  formula,  even  in  the 
sense  of  the  ancient  dogma.  This  formula  im- 
plies the   almost   complete  restoration   of  the 

*  mystery  *  which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Christ  himself,  was  meant  to  be  preserved  in  this 
question.  Of  the  truth  that  he  is  the  Lord  and 
the  Saviour,  he  made  no  secret ;  and  that  he  is 
so  was  to  be  experienced  and  realized  by  his 
disciples  in  his  word  and  his  works.  But  how 
his  relationship  to  his  Father  arose,  this  he  kept 
to  himself  and  has  hidden  it  from  us. 

A   VISION   OF   REUNITED    CHRISTENDOM. 

"  According  to  my  reading  of  history  and  my 
own  feeling,  even  the  formula  *  man  and  God ' 
(Godmanhood)  is  not  absolutely  unexceptionable, 
for  even  this  formula  trespasses  upon  a  mystery 
into  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  look.  Never- 
theless, this  formula  may  well  remain,  since  it 
really  does  not  profess  to  explain  anything,  but 
only  protects  what  is  extraordinary  from  prof- 
anation. The  Pauline*  phrase,  'God  was  in 
Christ,'  appears  to  me  to  be  the  last  word  which 
we  can  utter  on  this  subject  after  having  slowly 
and  painfully  emancipated  ourselves  from  the 
delusion  of  ancient  philosophers  that  we  could 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  God  and  nature,  of 
humanity  and  history. 

*' '  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments  ; ' 
'  thereby  shall  every  one  know  that  ye  are  My 


disciples  if  ye  love  one  another  ; '  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  meditate  on  these  words  and  to  live 
in  accordance  with  them  than  to  put  into  for- 
mulsB  what  is  incomprehensible  and  venerable. 
And  moreover,  the  time  will  come  and  is  already 
approaching  when  Evangelical  Christians  will 
join  hands  in  all  sincerity  in  confessing  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Lord,  and  in  the  determination 
to  follow  his  words  ;  and  our  Catholic  brethren 
will  then  have  to  do  likewise.  The  burden  of  a 
long  history,  full  of  misunderstandings  and  re- 
plete with  formula  which  are  as  rigid  as  swords, 
the  burden  of  tears  and  of  blood,  weighs  upon 
us  ;  yet  in  that  burden  there  is  vouchsafed  us  a 
sacred  inheritance.  The  burden  and  the  inherit- 
ance seem  to  be  inextricably  linked  together,  but 
they  are  gradually  being  severed,  although  the 
final  '  let  there  be '  (sic)  has  not  yet  been  uttered 
over  this  chaos.  Straightforwardness  and  cour- 
age, sincerity  toward  one's  self,  freedom  and 
love, — these  are  the  levers  which  will  remove 
the  burden.  In  the  service  of  this  exalted  mis- 
sion the  Emperor's  letter  is  also  enlisted." 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  GERMAN 

EMPEROR. 

OF  the  anti-German  literature  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  the  English  reviews,  no  small 
part  is  aimed  at  the  Kaiser  himself.  The  spirit 
of  many  of  these  articles  is  well  represented  in 
a  paper  contributed  by  "  Scrutator  "  to  the  March 
number  of  the  National  Review,  entitled  "The 
Kaisers  "  (note  the  plural  form). 

"  Scrutator  "  regards  the  Kaiser  as  a  psycho- 
logical study,  and  sees  the  explanation  of  his 
vagaries  in  his  "multiplex  personality,"  the 
symptom  of  which  is  that  the  individual  affected 
pursues  contrasted  courses  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  There  is  something  protean  and  extraor- 
dinary in  the  Kaiser's  temperament,  and  just  as 
he  is  —  in  external  dress  —  private  individual, 
hussar,  British  admiral,  the  wearer  of  a  dozen 
uniforms  all  on  the  same  day,  so  he  is  mentally 
the  friend  and  enemy  of  everything  at  the  same 
time. 

THE     PRO- ANTI- BRITISH    KAISER. 

The  Kaiser,  "Scrutator"  points  out,  has  al- 
ways been  pro-British  and  anti-British.  The 
anti- British  Kaiser  sent  the  Kxuger  telegram, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out,  hinted  at  Hamburg 
that  if  the  German  fleet  had  been  ready  there 
would  have  been  intervention.  The  pro-British 
Kaiser  abandoned  the  Boers,  and  sent  money  to 
the  Indian  Famine  Fund,  with  the  remark  that 
"blood  was  thicker  than  water."  The  anti- 
American  Kaiser  dreads  the  nightmare  strength 
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of  the  United  States ;  he  risks  a  rupture  at 
Manila ;  the  pro- American  Kaiser  sends  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  flatter  and  coax  the 
American  people.  In  his  relations  with  France 
and  Holland,  there  has  been  a  pro-  and  an  anti- 
Kai^r. 

"  But  the  pro-British,  the  anti-British,  the  pro- 
American,  the  anti- American,  the  pro- Russian, 
the  anti-Russian,  the  pro-French,  and  the  anti- 
French  Kaisers  do  not  exhaust  the  catalogue. 
There  is  the  Christian  Kaiser  who  declared  that 
'  the  foundations  of  the  empire  are  laid  in  the 
fear  of  God  ; '  that  *  whosoever  does  not  base  his 
life  upon  faith  is  lost ;  *  that  *  only  good  Chris- 
tians can  be  good  soldiers  ; '  who  preaches  ser- 
mons on  board  the  imperial  yacht ;  who  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  Almighty  the  distinction  of  being 
the  special  ally  of  Germany,  in  words  which  cer- 
tainly astonished  the  reverent  world,  and  who 
has  graciously  beatified  the  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
and  Frederick  the  Great.  Side  by  side  with  this 
Kaiser  stands  the  ruler  who  directed  his  troops, 
when  embarking  for  China,  to  give  no  quarter — 
to  kill  all  they  met.  And  the  people  who 
obeyed  this  behest,  whose  army's  line  of  march 
was  marked  by  a  trail  of  burned  villages,  out- 
raged women,  and  murdered  children,  found 
fault  with  British  humanity  in  South  Africa  ! 

MANT   OTHEB   VABIETIES   OF   KAISEB. 

"Time  and  space  fail  us  to  exhibit  side  by 
side  the  Socialist  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiser  who 
punishes  strikes  with  penal  servitude,  instruct- 
ing his  soldiers  that  they  must  be  ready  to  fire 
on  their  own  kinsmen  at  his  behest ;  the  poet 
Kaiser,  author  of  the  quaint  ode  to  Aegir ;  the 
dramatist  Kaiser,  the  terrible  volubility  of  whose 
letters  and  telegrams  drove  his  collaborator, 
Signer  Leoncavallo,  into  the  mountains  of  Italy, 
where  he  might  at  least  have  rest  from  these 
messages ;  the  theater-critic  Kaiser ;  the  artist 
Kaiser,  who  draws  everything,  from  pictures  of 
the  armed  Michael  to  diagrams  of  battleships ; 
who  produces  a  perfect  shower  6f  memorial 
cards,  postcards,  paintings ;  who  dictates  the 
rules  of  their  profession  to  German  artists  ;  who 
is,  in  a  word,  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  but 
whose  works  must  not  be  criticised  under  penal- 
ty of  lese  majesU;  the  crusader  Kaiser,  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and,  while  speaking 
in  that  thrice  holy  spot  of  his  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  Redeemer's  cause,  at  the  same 
time  complimented  the  Sultan,  though  that  po- 
tentate's hands  were  then  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  Armenians,  and  avowed  friendship  with  hira  ; 
the  absolutist  Kaiser,  who  has  written  Sic  volo, 
sic  juheOj  regis  suprema  voluntas j  and  who  has  said, 
<  There  is  one  law  only,  and  that  is  my  will ; ' 


the  soldier  Kaiser,  who  turns  out  garrisons,  re- 
hearses maneuvers,  and  commands  the  most  for- 
midable army  the  world  has  ever  seen  ,-  the  sailor 
Kaiser,  who  knows  every  detail  of  his  fleet  and 
who  is  persistently  pressing  for  its  increase,  who 
dismisses  admirals,  captains,  and  lieutenants 
where  they  fall  below  the  standard  which  he 
sets,  and  who  orders  Venezuelan  bombardments 
pour  embSter  les  Mats  Unis. 

<<But  the  real  puzzle  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
Which  of  all  these  twenty-odd  Kaiisers  is  the 
real  one  ?  That,  perhaps,  the  history  of  the  next 
few  years  may  reveal." 


THE  MACEDONIAN  ATROCITIES. 

LAST  month,  we  quoted  at  some  length  from 
Mr.  Charles  Johnston's  article  on  Macedo- 
«ia.  In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  Dr. 
£.  J.  Dillon  writes  of  the  Macedonian  atrocities 
and  the  futility  of  Turkish  reforms.  He  describes 
scenes  which,  as  he  truly  says,  come  to  us  <*like 
deadly  visions  from  out  the  plague-polluted  mist 
of  hell." 

He  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Sultan  will  exe- 
cute any  of  the  reforms  recommended  in  the 
Austro-Russian  note. 

"  All  these  reforms — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  by  the  Ottoman 
Bank — ^have  over  and  over  again  been  decided 
upon  and  announced  by  the  Sultan,  but  they 
have  always  remained  on  paper." 

The  Turk,  while  promising  to  carry  out  the 
reforms,  is  preparing  to  fight. 

<<The  best  Turkish  generals  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  strategic  positions  in  the 
country  ;  Ali  Riza  Pasha — ^who  served  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Prussian  army  and  will  probably 
be  commander-in-chief  in  the  future  war — ^is  at 
the  head  of  the  province  of  Monastir,  and  Meh- 
med  Hafiz  in  Uskub." 

WHAT   IS   GOING   ON   IN   MAOEDONIA   TO-DAT. 

Dr.  Dillon  quotes  from  the  reports  of  Mme. 
Bakhmetiefl,  the  American  wife  of  the  Russian 
consul  at  Sofia,  and  from  the  official  report  of 
M.  "Westman,  Russian  vice-consul  at  Philippopo- 
lis,  details  of  atrocities  enough  to  make  the  blood 
run  cold.  He  says  that  one-third  of  the  male 
population  of  one  of  the  best-behaved  districts 
in  Macedonia  have  been  compelled  to  flee  the 
country. 

"  The  Russian  vice-consul  at  Philippopolis,  M. 
Westman,  crossed  over  into  Macedonia  in  order 
to  verify  the  incredible  statements  of  many  of 
the  fugitives,  and  the  startling  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations were  sent  to  the  foreign  office  in  St. 
Petersburg.     Among  other  interesting  facte,  he 
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there  informs  his  government  that  a  belt  of  ter- 
ritory thirty  versts  broad,  running  parallel  to 
the  frontier,  typifies  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion ;  the  churches  having  been  defiled  and  the 
villages  partly  burned  to  the  ground,  while  the 
inhabitants  JiAve  fled  no  one  knows  whither. 

<*M.  Westman  declares  that  he  saw  women 
who  had  run  away  to  save  their  honor  and  their 
lives  and  were  huddled  together  in  mountain 
fastnesses  where  the  snow  lay  several  feet  deep, 
and  the  wretched  creatures  were  in  an  almost 
naked  state.  Some  of  them,  he  adds,  had  trudged 
along  on  foot,  floundering  in  the  snow  for  twenty 
consecutive  days  with  no  shred  of  clothing  but 
their  chemises.  Forty  of  the  women  who  reached 
Dubnicza  and  were  cared  for  by  Mme.  Bakh- 
metieff,  were  about  to  become  mothers.  Most 
of  these  misery-stricken  women  and  men  were 
almost  naked,  wasted  to  skeletons,  with  dull, 
sunken  eyes  and  pinched  cheeks.  Several  were 
mutilated  or  disfigured,  and  the  livid  welts,  the 
open  wounds,  the  horrible  marks  of  the  red-hot 
pincers  with  which  they  had  been  tortured,  were 
witnessed  by  all. 

HOW   THE   TUBKS   TOBTURE   WOKEN   AND   CHILDBEN. 

<*  One  of  the  women  in  Dubnicza,  who  seemed 
more  dead  than  alive,  was  asked  by  the  kind- 
hearted  lady  why  she  looked  so  utterly  crushed 
in  spirit,  now  that  the  danger  had  passed  and 
life,  at  any  rate,  was  safe.  Amid  tears  and  sighs 
and  convulsive  quiverings  of  the  body,  the  poor 
creature  told  the  sickening  story  of  how  her 
brother  had  had  his  head  cut  oS.  before  her  eyes, 
after  which  she  had  to  stand  by  while  the  ruf- 
fians chopped  up  his  body  into  fragments.  Sev- 
eral witnessed  the  agony  of  their  tender  daugh- 
ters— children  of  from  ten  to  thirteen — and 
lieard  their  piercing  cries  as  the  men  who  wore 
the  Sultan's  coat  subjected  them  to  nameless 
violence.  Numbers  of  children  succumbed  to 
these  diabolical  assaults,  their  last  looks  being 
turned  on  their  helpless  parents  or  their  smok- 
ing homes.  In  one  place,  two  children — one 
aged  eighteen  months,  the  other  four  years — 
had  their  skulls  split  open  by  the  soldiers.  Other 
little  girls  and  boys  were  deliberately  and  me- 
thodically tortured  to  death,  while  a  place  was 
assigned  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  where  they 
were  forced  to  listen  to  the  agonizing  screams 
and  watch  the  contractions  of  the  tender  bodies 
each  time  that  the  once  pretty  faces  were  slowly 
lowered  into  the  fire,  into  which  Turkish  pepper 
had  been  plentifully  scattered.  This  is  in  truth 
a  form  of  torture  which  only  a  devil  could  have 
invented,  for  long  before  death  releases  the  tiny 
mite,  the  eyes  are  said  to  start  from  their  sockets 
and  burst. 


THE   EVIDENOE   OF   AN   AMEBICAN   LADT. 

"  We  have  the  authority  of  Mme.  Bakhmetieff 
-who  traveled  about  in  the  deep  snow  with  the 


thermometer  at  22  Celsius  below  freezing  pointy 
to  bring  succor  to  the  fugitives — ^f or  saying  that 
two  priests  of  the  villages  of  Oranoff  and  Padesh 
were  tortured  in  a  manner  which  suggests  the 
story  of  St.  Lawrence's  death.  They  were  not 
exactly  laid  on  gridirons,  but  they  were  hung 
over  a  fire  and  burned  with  red-hot  irons.  In 
the  village  of  Batshoff,  thirty-two  peasants  were 
beaten  almost  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the 
district  chief  (Kaimakam)  of  Mehomia." 

The  Revolutionary  Movement. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott 
writes  on  Macedonia  and  the  revolutionary  com. 
mittees.  His  article  is  chiefiy  valuable  because 
it  contains  a  translation  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  govern  these  revolutionary  bands. 
Mr.  Abbott  makes  the  most,  or  the  worst,  of  the 
case  against  the  Macedonians.     He  says: 

<<  Macedonians  as  a  distinct  and  homogeneouB 
ethnic  group  do  not  exist.  What  actually  exist 
are  a  Greek  population  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
ince, a  Slavonic  population  in  the  north,  a  mixed 
and  debatable  congeries  of  nationalities  and 
dialects  in  the  middle,  a  few  Wallachs  here  and 
there,  and  Mohammedans  sprinkled  ever3rwhere. 
The  whole  thing  strikes  the  traveler  as  an  eth- 
nological experiment  conceived  by  demons  and 
carried  out  by  maniacs — not  devoid  of  a  mad 
sort  of  humor.  Add  that  the  Slavs  themselves 
do  not  always  know  whether  they  are  Servians 
or  Bulgarians,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  they 
are  Schismatic  or  Orthodox,  or,  if  Schismatic, 
whether  they  wish  to  see  the  country  independ. 
ent  or  part  of  the  Bulgarian  Principality,  and 
you  have  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  a  state  of 
things  presented  by  no  other  part  of  the  globe 
of  equal  dimensions." 

A  PLAN  TO  FBOVOKE  A  MASSAOBE. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
revolutionary  organization  should  be  subject  to 
splits  and  schisms. 

<<  At  the  annual  congress,  held  last  August, 
the  adherents  of  Sarafoff  refused  to  recognize 
MM.  Michailovski  and  Zontcheff  as  heads  of  the 
committee,  and  on  being  excluded  from  the  sit- 
tings, proceeded  to  form  a  committee  of  their 
own." 

But  although  they  differ  on  the  question  of 
annexation  verstts  independence,  they  agree  as  to 
their  modus  operandi. 

*^  Zontcheff  and  Sarafoff  and  their  respective 
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adherents,  however,  believe  that  they  can  induce 
Europe  to  intervene  by  provoking  a  massacre, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  their  calcula- 
tions may  prove  correct.  The  Porte  is  incapable 
of  sustained  and  vigorous  action." 

The  committees  raised  their  funds  by  black- 
mail enforced  by  murder,  and  he  asserts  that  it 
was  they  who  kidnapped  the  American  mission- 
ary, Miss  Stone. 

"  The  Central  Committee  not  long  since  issued 
postage  stamps  with  the  figure  of  Macedonia  as 
a  woman  in  chains  and  the  legend  <  Supreme 
Macedonia  Adrianopolis  Committee.'  These 
stamps  were  purchased  by  patriots  and  used  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  stamps,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  going  to  feed  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment." 

What  l8  Needed. 

The  National  Review  for  March  contains  a  well- 
written  article,  signed  "Diabantos,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Macedonian  reform.  The  writer  main- 
tains that  the  following  are  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  the  situation  : 

<<  Protection  of  the  Christian  against  the  Mos- 
lem, without  giving  the  Christian  majority  of 
two  to  one  the  means  of  thereby  obtaining  the 
ascendency  ;  protection  of  the  peasantry  of  all 
races  and.  religions  against  the  officials,  without 
thereby  unduly  weakening  the  executive  or  re- 
ducing the  revenues ;  protection  of  the  provin- 
cial administration  against  the  central  govern- 
ment, without  injuring  the  prestige  or  power  of 
the  empire." 

"  Diabantos "  quotes  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  hope  of  Turkey  lies  in  de- 
centralization ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  Padi- 
shah was  never  so  powerful  as  when  he  was  the 
head  of  a  feudal  state.  The  railroad  and  tele- 
graph, which  put  an  end  to  the  relative  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces,  put  an  end  also  to 
their  comparative  prosperity.  The  writer  urges 
that  the  present  administrative  division  of  Mace- 
donia into  three  vilayets,  or  provinces,  should  be 
retained,  as  it  breaks  up  the  Bulgar  majority  of 
the  population  and  balances'  the  sections  against 
the  three  rival  races — Serbs  in  Kossovo,  Greeks 
in  Monastir,  and  Turks  in  Salonika.  He  says 
that  the  governors  of  these  vilayets  should  be 
subordinated  to  a  governor-general  whose  ap- 
pointment would  be  for  a  fixed  term  and  should 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  powers. 

"  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  :  Reform  must  be 
reduced  to  its  lowest  expression,  to  the  least 
common  multiple  of  the  three  factors — protec- 
tion of  the  Christians,  the  peasantry,  and  the 
provinces — and  this  desideratum  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Lebanon  riglement  of  1864." 


THE  FIRST  CRADLE  OF  GREEK  CIVILIZATION. 

IT  is  a  striking  sidelight  on  the  near  Eastern 
question,  now  at  the  acute  phase  once  more, 
that  the  liberation  of  Crete  from  Ottoman  mis- 
rule led  directly  to  the  discovery  of  an  early  and 
hitherto  undreamed  of  civilization.  This  fact 
appears  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  in 
Cornhill  on  the  Cretan  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House,  London.  Minoan  Knossos  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  most  significant  of  the  Hellenic  myths 
and  traditions  of  power,  and  Schliemann  had 
endeavored  to  institute  explorations  there  ;  but 
the  Ottoman  governors  and  the  Moslem  owners 
of  the  sit6  interposed  difficulties.  After  Prince 
George  and  freedom  came,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans, 
keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
had  no  difficulty  in  buying  out  the  Moslem 
owners,  and  in  March,  1900,  he  put  in  the  first 
spade.  The  result  of  three  seasons'  work  has 
shown  this  hillock  "  to  contain  by  far  the  most 
varied  and  extraordinary  evidence  of  a  dead 
civilization  that  perhaps  has  ever  been  brought 
to  light  at  one  spot  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

"Not  only  could  the  Knossian  builders  pile 
story  upon  story  of  massive  stonework,  con- 
nected  by  broad  and  easy  internal  stairways, 
rising  flight  over  flight,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  architecture,  but  they  could  drain  and 
sanitate  their  constructions  better  than  our  own 
medieval  builders. 

"  There  are  many  indications  here  of  a  peace- 
fill  prosperity  and  a  sumptuousness  of  ci^iza- 
tion  for  which  one  was  little  prepared  in  wild 
Crete  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  most  significant, 
that  this  great  Palace  building,  with  all  its 
wealth  in  kind  suggested  by  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  oil  and  wine  jars  as  high  as  a  man, 
and  with  all  its  wealth  in  precious  material — 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  crystal — whose  existence 
actual  remains,  paintings,  and  the  many  sunken 
treasure-chests  abundantly  prove,  should  have 
been  wholly  unfortified.  Its  great  portals,  north 
and  south,  open  straight  on  to  the  surrounding 
country  ;  and  the  town,  clustering  round,  seems 
to  have  had  no  wall." 

The  Cretan  king,  it  is  inferred,  had  command, 
not  only  of  his  own  island,  but  of  the  South 
jEgean.  Hence  the  luxurious  peace  enjoyed  at 
Knossos,  which  neither  Memphis,  Thebes,  nor 
Babylon  could  ever  enjoy. 

<^  Thanks  to  natural  advantages^  of  isolated 
position  and  fertility,  Crete  seems  to  have  taken 
the  lead  of  all  its  neighboring  lands  in  the  third 
millennium  b.c,  and  to  have  kept  it  till  the  cata- 
clysm which  everywhere  overwhelmed  jEgean 
civilization  about  the  beginning  of  the  first. 

"  The  acme  of  Knossian  culture  seems  to  fall 
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contemporaneously  with  the  Eighteenth  Phara- 
onic  Dynasty, — that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
just  before  that  epoch  to  which  the  MycensBan 
treasure  seems  chiefly  to  belong. 

"  To  the  art  of  this  Minoan  age  proper,  stimu- 
lated by  political  greatness,  and  encouraged  by 
profound  peace,  belongs  the  great  bulk  of  the 
wall  paintings,  the  ceiling  designs,  the  friezes, 
the  sculpture  in  stone  and  ivory,  the  gem  designs, 
and  the  ceramic  handiwork  illustrated  in  the  ex- 
hibition room." 

An  enormous  number  of  clay  tablets  have  been 
found  at  Knossos,  inscribed  in  yet  undeciphered 
characters.  The  glory  of  this  JEgean  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  civilization  extended  from  2000 
to  1000  B.C.,  when  it  was  stamped  out  by  the  in- 
vader. 

*•  A  movement  of  semi-barbarous  peoples  from 
East  Europe  and  West  Asia,  which  has  left  its 
mark  on  Greek  tradition  as  the  <  Dorian  Invasion,* 
evidently  swept  over  the  civilized  lands,  invigor- 
ating the  stock,  but  eclipsing  a  while  the  culture. 
But  the  old  artistic  race  lived  on,  amalgamating 
itself  with  the  new-comers  and  modifying  its  con- 
querors ;  and  after  general  peace  was  established 
once  more,  idealism  revived  in  the  joint  issue  of 
the  older  and  newer  peoples.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  high  art  in  Hellas  in  the  seventh 
century  was,  therefore,  a  Renascence  rather  than 
a  miracle  of  spontaneous  generation  ;  and  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  Knossian  cul- 
ture inspired  the  Ionian  art  of  the  sixth  century 
and  the  Attic  of  the  fifth,  and  contributed  to  make 
that  Hellenism  to  which  we  of  western  Europe 
are  the  actual  heirs." 


VENEZUELA:  UNDER  WHICH  EAGLE? 

IN  England,  the  opinion  is  beginning  to  pre- 
vail that  Germany's  ultimate  policy  in 
South  America  is  to  challenge  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. That  is  the  view  set  forth  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  March  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield.  He 
says  that  American  statesmen  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  this  ;  hence  the  folly  of  British  coopera- 
tion. Germany  has  infinitely  more  to  gain  by 
annihilating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  by  at- 
tempting to  seize  any  of  England's  possessions. 

"As  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Captain 
Mahan,  Germany's  geographical  position  forces 
her  to  conquer  us  or  be  friends  with  us.  The 
latter  is  clearly  the  less  expensive  course.  Her 
international  manners,  like  those  of  the  United 
States  before  the  era  of  Mr.  Hay,  are,  it  is  true, 
deplorable.  She  has  attempted  to  frighten  us, 
just  as  the  United  States  did  with  Canada  in 
1891,  and  with  the  same  result.  Even  if  she 
overcame  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  war 


with  us  and  appropriated  some  of  our  colonies, 
they  are  already  occupied  and  exploited  by 'a 
patriotic  and  hard-working  population.  Can  the 
profit  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  that  to  be 
reaped  from  a  successful  attack  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  would  in  no  way  upset  the 
European  balance  of  power,  and  would  not  ex- 
pose German  commerce  to  the  same  risks  as 
would  arise  from  war  with  a  great  maritime 
power  at  her  own  doors?  This  theory  fits  in 
entirely  with  the  Kaiser's  reiterated  statements^ 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  possessing,  not  only  solid 
business  reasons,  but  also  very  plausible  grounds 
in  theoretical  justice." 

Germany  wants  real  and  profitable  colonies. 
Mr.  Duffield  points  out  that  the  subsidy  given  to 
every  German  colony,  save  one,  exceeds  the  an- 
nual revenue. 

OSBJfJLN  OOIiONIAL  BBTOf ATBS  VOB  1908. 


Total 

Expenditure. 


East  Africa. 

Gameroons 

Southwest  Africa. .... 

Togoland 

New  Guinea 

Carolines,  etc 

Samoa 

Klao-Chau. 


£168315 

i«90,760 

101,575 

110,865 

91,800 

881,746 

81,760 

60,760 

5,000 

88.100 

1,065 

15,868 

18,660 

8JS90 

1R,0U0 

0OS.4OO 

£480,075 

811,880 

478,946 

84,600 

41,100 

18,906 

88,070 

888.400 


And  Venezuela  is  just  such  a  promising  but 
unoccupied  country  as  the  Kaiser  wants. 

"  To  show  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  many 
Venezuelan  territories,  our  consul  points  out  that 
a  plot  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  house  has 
produced  six  crops  of  maize  in  one  year  !  Fruit 
farming  would  prove  enormously  productive, 
and  coffee  and  cocoa,  especially  the  latter^  are 
largely  grown  ;  in  fact,  the  latter  is  now  the 
principal  product  of  the  country,  which  could 
grow  anything.  Cotton,  indigo,  rice,  barley, 
and  india-rubber  have  been  produced  with  suc- 
cess. The  water-supply  is  ample,  the  climate 
is  not  unhealthy,  and  in  most  parts  fit  for 
Europeans.  The  mineral  wealth  is  almost  un. 
touched, — *  iron,  gold,  coal,  petroleum,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  are  found  in  every  direction.*  Eye- 
witnesses have  related  to  the  writer  the  shipping 
of  huge  ingots  of  gold  on  the  Orinoco  steamers 
in  the  best  days  of  the  great  mine  of  El  Callao  ; 
but  now,  mining,  like  every  other  industry  in 
this  unhappy  land,  is  almost  impossible,  owing 
to  insecurity  of  tenure.  Under  a  rapid  succeB- 
sion  of  governments,  the  leader  in  to-day's 
fortunate  revolution  refuses  to  recognize  the 
title  given  by  his  predecessor,  or  constant  pillage 
and  oppression  forbid  Europeans  to  embark  capi- 
tal at  such  risks.     We  are  told  by  our  consuls 
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that  there  is  nothing  that  can  strictly  be  called 
an*  industry  in  Venezuela,  yet  she  could  *  grow 
her  own  grain,  make  her  own  flour,  grow  her 
own  tobacco  and  cotton,  make  her  own  cloth 
and  her  own  wine,  bum  her  own  kerosene,  make 
her  own  leather,  and  have,  besides  all  this,  a 
surplus  for  export. ' " 


THE  AMERICAN  CAPTURE  OF  THE  TRADE 

OF  THE  ORIENT. 

NOW  that  the  success  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  the  trade  of  the  far  East  is 
generally  acknowledged,  there  is  some  discus- 
sion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  how  this 
result  has  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Harrington 
Emerson  contributes  an  article  to  the  March 
Engineering  Magazine  in  which  he  says  : 

•*  A  few  years  ago,  steamers  no  longer  fit  for 
the  Atlantic  or  Indian  service  were  sent  to  the 
Pacific,  as  being  quite  good  enough  for  all  re- 
quirements. With  the  exception  of  the  Em- 
presses^  built  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
there  was  not,  until  the  Spanish- American  War, 
a  first-class  steamer  on  the  American  Pacific. 
Now,  the  largest  steamers  ever  constructed  in 
American  waters,  and,  with  one  exception,— the 
Cedricy — the  largest  steamers  ever  built,  have 
been  ordered  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  trade." 

NBW   TOBK   TO   SAN   FRANCISCO   VIA   SUEZ. 

What  has  brought  about  this  change  ?  asks 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  answers  his  question  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  Exports  to  the  Orient  must  come  from  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  —  railroad  iron 
and  other  equipment,  mining  machinery,  tobac- 
co, and  cotton, — and  for  these  goods  the  usual 
railroad  rate  across  the  continent  is  prohibitive, 
as  it  costs  almost  twice  as  much  to  send  boxed 
goods  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  from 
New  York  to  London,  and  thence  by  steamer 
direct  to  Puget  Sound  via  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Straits,  Hongkong,  and  Yokohama.  .  .  .  Before 
there  could  be  any  hope  of  a  large  increase  in 
'  Pacific  coast  exports  and  imports,  the  whole 
railroad  situation  had  to  be  changed,  and  this  is 
what  has  happened." 

The  first  railroads  pushed  to  the  Pacific  were 
built  to  enrich  the  promoters  rather  than  to 
make  money  out  of  the  operation.  It  was  not 
until  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  made  and  developed  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  that  different  methods 
were  introduced.  He  built,  not  for  the  sake  of 
bonds  or  subsidies,  but  for  the  immediate  and 
prospective  traffic.  He  made  his  terminus  at 
Seattle,  on  Puget  Sound,  by  far  the  best  harbor 
on  the  Pacific  coast.     He   formed   an   alliance 


with  the  great  Japanese  line — the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha — a  line  in  ocean  tonnage  ranking  among 
the  foremost  in  the  world,  and  began  to  divert 
a  part  of  the  tea  and  silk  trade  from  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  the  '<  Empress  Line  "to  his 
own  railroad. 

A   GREAT   COMBINE. 

At  first  he  had  to  regard  the  other  trans- 
continental lines  as  rivals,  but  '^with  dramatic 
unexpectedness  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany was  formed,  identifying  these  three  roads 
(the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  Burlington)  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
diverting  the  cotton  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Asia  by  way  of  Atlantic  and  European 
ports  to  the  ports  of  Puget  Sound.  The  tempo- 
rary and  apparent  rivalry  between  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern  roads 
was  but  an  episode.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  Puget  Sound  ports  shall  not  be  favored 
in  transcontinental  rates  compared  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  whether  the  Great  Northern  shall  carry 
fruit  from  southern  California  to  Chicago,  but 
whether  the  unlimited  trade  of  eastern  Asia 
shall  pass  to  Europe  by  Pacific  American  steam- 
ers and  American  railroads  or  continue  to  go 
by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal." 

THE    NEW    STEAMERS. 

Mr.  Hill  then  proceeded  to  build  the  largest 
ships  in  the  world.     Mr.  Emerson  says  : 

"  By  building  the  largest  ships  in  the  world, 
even  though  they  run  under  the  more  expensive 
American  register,  by  filling  the  west-bound 
cars  at  a  rate  litt!e  more  than  the  cost  of  han- 
dling, Mr.  Hill  knows  that  he  can  turn  the  export 
trade  with  western  Asia  from  its  three-hundred- 
year-old  way  past  India  to  the  direct  Pacific  sea 
route  past  Alaska.  Before  these  new  ships  were 
ordered,  experts  were  sent  to  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Germany  to  absorb  all  that  could  be  learned 
of  modern  mammoth  shipbuilding  ;  and  to  escape 
from  all  hampering  traditions  of  the  past,  an 
entirely  new  company,  the  Eastern  Shipbuilding 
Company,  was  formed  to  construct  them,  and 
took  the  contract  before  even  the  site  was  pur- 
chased on  which  the  new  yards  were  to  be  es- 
tablished." 

These  steamers  are  630  feet  long,  73  feet 
wide,  with  a  displacement  of  37,000  tons.  Each 
steamer  can  carry  1,200  troops,  and  the  cargo 
capacity  exceeds  20,000  tons.  Some  of  the 
hatches  are  large  enough  to  admit  a  complete 
locomotive.  Horse-power  of  11,000  will  main- 
tain a  speed  of  14  knots.  To  accommodate  these 
vessels,  enormous  docks  and  warehouses  have 
been  built  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
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TO   CAPTnRE   THE   AD8THALASIAN   TRADE. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
trade  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Orient 
will  now  go  by  these  new  lines  of  steamers  run- 
ning in  connection  with  the  great  transconti- 
nental railways,  instead  of  going,  as  now,  via 
Europe  and  Suez.     Nor  ia  this  all. 

"  The  Northern  railroads  have  quoted  a  rate 
of  tS  a  ton  for  the  transport  of  government  sup- 
plies from  Chicago  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Return  rates  have  been  quoted  on  wool  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  which  make  it  proba- 
ble that  the  imports  from  British  Australasia  to 
Boston,  New  Yort,  and  Philadelphia  will  come 
by  the  Pacific  overland  route  instead  of  through 
Suez." 

CANADA   TEBaCa   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Canadian  railroads,  however,  will  oflfer 
serious  rivalry. 

"  From  an  American  point  of  view,  there  is 
one  shadow  in  this  bright  light  of  future  Ameri- 
can supremacy  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  is  the 
rivalry  of  the  Canadian  roads  to  the  north.  One 
of  these,  already  in  full  operation — the  Canadian 
Pacific — runs  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  other, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  ia  now  building  to  Port  Simp- 
son, the  most  northern  seaport  in  British  Colum- 
bia. Both  these  roads  command  rich  wheat 
belts  ;  both  of  them  tap  exceedingly  rich  and 
very  good  coal  fields ;  both  of  them  as  they 
approach  the  Pacific  coast  pass  through  timber 
lands  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  heavy 
forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  Grand 
Trunk  will  have  six  advantages  over  all  its 
American  competitors.  It  "will  stretch  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  under  one  management,  and 
can  make  its  own  through  rates,  while  none  of 
the  American  roads  extend  further  than  Chi- 
cago, and  it  will  further  control  ocean-ateamer 
connections  at  both  ends  ;  it  will  be  the  latest- 
built  road,  with  the  latest  and  most  consistent 
equipment ;  its  Pacific  terminus,  Port  Simpson, 
a  magnificent  harbor  on  the  Alaskan  border,  is 
nearer  by  five  hundred  miles  to  Asia  than  is 
Puget  Sound  or  Vancouver,  yet  the  road  itself 
is  as  short  as  any  other  transcontinental  line  ;  it 
escapes  entirely  the  climb  and  heavy  grades 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  do  not  extend 
as  far  north  as  its  line  ;  its  wheat  belt  extends 
from  Manitoba  unbrokenly  to  a  region  that  is 
west  of  Vancouver,  a  gain  in  local  agricultural 
lands  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  over  the 
American  lines  ;  and  it  will,  by  the  location  of 
its  terminus,  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  enor- 
mous and  rapidly  growing  Alaskan  trafBc." 

Mr.  Emerson  concludes  his  valuable  article  as 
follows : 


"■  The  heavy  capitalization  and  the  merger  of 
the  Northern  roads  will  in  the  end  prove  advan- 
tageous, not  only  to  them,  but  in  far  greater 
degree  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
It  will  necessitate  the  development  of  eveiy  local 
resource,  and  also  bring  about  a  diversion  of  the 
world's  Oriental  trade  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  European  to  American  control,  and 
thus  quicken  into  being  a  thousand  industries 
not  yet  conceived." 


THE  man  who  could  best  wear  the  mantle  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  if  that  financier  should 
leave  Wall  Street,  is  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  N.  Burnett,  who  contributes 
a  sketch  of  the  banker  to  the  April  CosmopoltUin, 
in  its  "  Captains  of  Industry  "  series. 


Mr.  Schifl  it  was,  so  Mr.  Burnett  tells  us,  that 
really  won  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  James  J. 
Hill  the  famous  fight  for  the  control  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  While  Mr,  Harriman  ap- 
peared more  prominently  on  this  occasion,  "  Mr. 
Schift  was  the  power  behind  the  throne."  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  SchifE  can  not  only  fight  and  win, 
but  can  compromise.  He  voluntarily  suggested 
that  Mr.  Morgan  be  empowered  to  name  the 
new  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
which  should  represent  both  sides  and  agree  to 
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unite  on  a  plan  for  the  joint  control  of  the  road. 
Then  he  further  showed  his  generosity  by  allow- 
ing the  unfortunates  who  had  been  "  short "  of 
Northern  Pacific  to  cover  their  contracts  at  the 
nominal  price  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  share,  when  he  might  have  compelled  pay- 
ment of  two  or  three  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  SchifE's  ability  as  a  financier  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  several  years  ago  by 
the  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  settlement  of  the  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Later  on,  he  took  a  hand  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  also  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  firm  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  such  great  concerns  as  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads 
to  conduct  their  largest  financial  operations. 

One  of  the  most  recent  feats  of  financiering 
which  placed  Mr.  Schtff  among  the  mighty  men 
of  Wall  Street  waft  the  purchase  of  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Railroad  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Lake  Shore 
railroads.  When  such  transactions  as  this  are 
to  be  carried  out,  there  is  room  to  save  or  lose 
millions  of  dollars,  and  by  his  wonderful  di- 
plomacy, Mr.  Schiff  saved  these  millions. 

He  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  with  a  fortune  es- 
timated at  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000, 
most  of  it  made  within  twenty  years — perhaps 
in  a  dozen. 

He  is  perhaps  the  leading  Hebrew  of  New 
York,  and  there  are  many  monuments  to  his 
great  generosity,  s\ich  as  the  Montefiore  Home, 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  the  Semitic 
Museum  at  Harvard  University,  and  the  Nurses' 
Settlement  on  the  New  York  East  Side.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  and  has 
been  treasurer  of  Barnard  College.  Mr.  Schiff 
was  born  in  Germany,  and  spent  the  larger  part 
of  his  business  career  in  Frankfort,  until  he 
came  to  this  country*,  over  thirty  years  ago. 


THE  DAY'S  WO<kK  OF  A  RAILROAD 
PRESIDENT. 

THE  daily  grind  of  a  railroad  president's  job, 
and  the  dangers  from  cranks  and  pass- 
seekers  that  constantly  beset  him,  make  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  F.  N.  Barksdale's  article  in  the  April 
World^s  Work,  The  railroad  president  is  apt  to 
get  to  his  office  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
to  leave  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  But  if  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  stay  until  12  o'clock  at 
night  in  some  conference  of  great  importance, 
there  are  no  union  rules  to  prohibit  it,  and  be 
does  so.  The  first  hour  is  taken  in  clearing  the 
desk  of    the  morning's    mail   that  nas  sifted 
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through  the  secretaries,  a  very  small  part  of 
that  addressed  personally  to  the  president ;  then 
he  has  handed  him  a  collection  of  cardboard 
sheets  with  clippings  from  the  morning  news- 
papers pasted  upon  them,  to  give  him  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  commercial,  financial,  industrial, 
and  railroad  news  of  the  preceding  day.  With 
these  news  items  are  also  the  editorial  comments 
of  the  principal  newspapers. 

"  Now  the  real  work  of  the  day  begins.  This 
includes  the  consideration  of  an  endless  array 
of  legal,  engineering,  financial,  traffic,  and  trans- 
portation questions.  The  adoption  of  plans  for 
some  extensive  improvements  in  terminal  facili- 
ties follows  closely  the  determination  of  a  ques- 
tion of  general  policy.  The  development  of 
traffic  by  the  extension  of  the  main  line  and 
branches,  questions  affecting  the  relations  with 
connecting  lines,  and  matters  relating  to  every 
phase  of  the  vast  field  of  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion come  up  for  settlement.  The  consideration 
of  these  diverse  matters  touches  at  some  point 
almost  every  branch  of  human  activity  which 
yields  something  to  the  demand  of  a  great  sys- 
tem of  transportation.  The  chief  enlists  in  his 
aid  in  the  decisions  of  these  multiplied  issues 
the  thought  and  skill  of  his  staff,  who,  having 
worked  out  the  details,  bring  before  him  the  re- 
sults for  final  approval." 

But  the  president  of  a  great  corporation  is 
certain  to  have  a  similar  position  in  a  number  of 
smaller  companies,  and  aside  from  his  duties  on 
the  great  railroad,  he  has  to  preside  over  meet- 
ings of  directors  of  many  concerns,  so  that  even 
at  luncheon  he  is  not  always  free  from  business. 
Nowadays,  the  executive  offices  are  arranged  in 
^ites,  and  include  apartments  where  luncheon 
can  be  served.  Thus,  the  president  may  eat  the 
midday  meal  in  the  next  room  to  his  desk,  with 
officers  of  his  own  corporation,  visiting  officials,  or 
business  friends  as  his  company. 

Mr.  Barksdale  says  it  is  a  popular  delusion 
that  the  inevitable  private  car  of  the  president 
is  a  pleasure  vehicle  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
"  But  it  is  as  much  a  workshop  as  his  office,  and 
it  frequently  affords  that  privacy  and  exclusive- 
ness  for  the  transaction  of  business  which  are 
not  obtainable  even  in  the  private  office.  An 
appointment  is  to  be  kept  in  a  distant  place. 
The  president's  car  is  attached  to  a  regular  train, 
or  run  *  special,'  as  the  case  may  be.  The  private 
secretary  is  directed  to  report  on  the  car  with 
such  mail  and  papers  as  demand  immediate  at- 
tention, and  the  president  gets  down  to  work 
just  as  if  he  were  sitting  at  his  desk.  The  dis- 
patch of  business  is  uninterrupted.  On  the  car, 
consultations  are  held  and  conferences  occur  be- 
tween _  the  chief  and  his  subordinates  or  invited 
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guests.  Meals  may  intervene,  and  social  inter- 
course may  break  for  a  moment  the  monotony 
of  work,  but  the  spirit  of  business  is  ever  pres- 
ent. The  paraphernalia  of  the  workshop,  such 
as  maps,  reports,  and  official  papers,  are  oftener 
in  evidence  on  the  private  car  than  any  of  the 
usual  concomitants  of  a  pleasure  jaunt." 


THE  NEW  CUBAN  RAILROAD. 

AT  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
it  became  clear  to  all  intelligent  observers 
that  one  of  the  pressing  necessities  for  Cuba  was 
a  trunk  line  of  railroad  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  with  branches  to  important 
ports  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts.  The 
importance  of  such  a  railroad  system  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  who  had  been 
specially  commissioned  by  President  McKinley 
to  report  on  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  condition  of  the  island.  Mr.  Porter, 
however,  thought  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
such  an  enterprise  could  be  made  to  pay, — at 
least  for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  within  a  year 
after  the  close  of  the  war  a  route  had  been  sur- 
veyed from  Santiago  westward  to  Santa  Clara, 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  old  road  from  Ha- 
vana, a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles, 
and  during  the  ensuing  three  years  the  entire 
line  has  been  completed,  so  that  Havana  and 
Santiago,  which  were  formerly  as  far  apart,  in 


point  of  time,  as  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
are  now  connected  by  rail,  and  important  branch 
lines  will  soon  be  opened.  The  master  spirit  in 
this  work  from  the  beginning  has  been  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Van  Home,  the  builder  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  An  account  of  the  progress  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, is  contributed  to  Chmton^s  Magazine  for 
March  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bavies,  whose  description 
of  the  trunk  line  and  its  branches  follows  : 

THBOUGH   TRAINS   FROM   HAVANA    TO   SANTIAGO. 

"  The  new  railway  is  of  standard  gauge,  and 
its  bridges  are  of  steel  and  masonry ;  its  equiva- 
lent is  similar  to  that  of  the  best  American  rail- 
ways, and  it  is  intended  at  an  early  date  to  run 
through  express  sleeping-cars  between  Havana 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

<<  The  trunk  line  begins  at  Santa  Clara,  where 
the  hitherto  existing  western  system  ends,  thus 
affording  a  continuous  comtnunication  on  to 
Sancti  Spiritus,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Along  the  main  line  are  to  be  found 
great  areas  of  land  of  the  richest  description, 
well  watered  and  to  a  great  extent  well  wooded, 
and  suitable  for  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  coffee,  cocoa^  and  all  the  fruits  of  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  regions.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  this  large  tract  is  said  to  be  very  valuable, 
and  the  rural  districts  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  cattle  ;  indeed,  cattle  do  well  everywhere, 
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for  the  grasses  are  luxuriant  and  highly  nutri- 
tious, and  there  is  usually  an  abundance  of  good 
water. 

THE    STBTEM    OF   BRANCHES. 

"  The  most  important  branches  of  railway  soon 
to  be  opened  are  those  running  across  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  island  connecting  Santiago  de 
Cuba  with  the  Bay  of  Nipe  at  the  extreme  end, 
another  further  up  from  Jugaro  to  San  Fer- 
nando, and  two  smaller  lines  forming  a  connec- 
tion  with  Sancti  Spiritus  and  Holguin,  respec- 
tively. When  these  works  are  finished,  as  they 
toon  will  be,  the  whole  island  will  be  opened  out 
and  provided  with  excellent  railway  facilities 
for  both  commercial  transportation  and  passen- 
ger traflBc.  A  direct  trunk  rail  connection  will 
then  be  established  between  Havana  and  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  the  most  important  seaboard 
cities  will  be  connected  by  branch  lines,  and  the 
whole  system  will  develop  a  vast  extent  of  new 
and  attractive  country  for  settlement  and  culti- 
vation, all  of  which  will  add  largely  to  the  at- 
tractions Cuba  offers  to  tourists,  for  it  will  make 
many  interesting  places  and  districts  easily  ac- 
cessible which  have  heretofore  been  difficult  to 
reach  and  rarely  visited." 


AN  ENORMOUS  CANAL. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Magazine  of  Commerce  tells 
of  the  proposed  great  canal  traversing 
Russia  and  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  Black 
Sea.  This  canal  would  start  from  Riga  and  end 
at  Cherson,  near  the  Crimea — a  length  of  1,607 
kilometers.  The  average  depth  would  be  26 
feet.  "By  keeping  to  this  line,  some  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  central  Russia,  such  as 
Riga,  Dunaburg,  Kiev,  Yekaterinoslav,  and 
Cherson,  would  be  served  directly,  while  those 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper  and  Duna 
would  come  within  easy  reach  by  the  deepening 
of  these  tributaries." 

The  canal  would  enable  Russian  men-of-war 
and  large  steamers  to  pass  through  the  heart  of 
Russia,  thus  strengthening  enormously  the  naval 
position  in  the  Black  Sea.  As  to  the  cost  of 
this  great  undertaking,  the  writer  says  that  "  an 
American  syndicate  has  declared  itself  ready  to 
undertake  the  work  and  finish  it  in  five  years, 
and  at  a  cost  of  £32,500,000  [$162,500,000]. 
The  construction  of  such  a  network  of  canals 
would  constitute  Russia  the  country  best  served 
with  inland  waterways  in  Europe.  They  would 
bring  its  most  distant  districts  ^near  to  the  sea,' 
and  the  enterprise  obviously  means  an  important 
development  of  the  *  world-traffic,'  as  well  as  of 
the  land  itself." 


AMERICANS  IN  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 

IT  is  estimated  that  there  are  75,000,000  acres 
of  arable  land  in  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
and  allowing  one-eighth  for  pasture  and  other 
purposes,  there  are  left  about  65,000,000  acres 
for  growing  crops.  Taking  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  all  grains  of  last  season  as  a  basis, — 
about  twenty-nine  bushels, — it  is  apparent  that 
this  district  may  grow  some  2,000,000,000  bush- 
els of  grain  of  all  sorts  yearly,  to  say  nothing  of 
various  other  products.  Mr.  William  R.  Stewart 
writes  in  the  April  Cosmopolitan  on  "  The  Amer- 
icanization of  the  Canadian  Northwest,"  and 
shows  the  conditions  and  reasons  of  the  great 
migration  that  has  been  and  is  going  on  from 
the  United  States  into  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Assin- 
iboia,  and  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  this  American  invasion 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest  really  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  advertising  done  some  five  years  ago 
by  the  Canadian  government  with  the  purpose 
of  peopling  this  great  western  territory.  Free 
lectures  were  given  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  bureaus  established  in  several  cities  from 
which  large  quantities  of  literature  were  dis- 
tributed, Canadian  maps  were  placed  by  permis- 
sion in  American  schools  and  colleges,  attractive 
advertisements  were  inserted  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  exhibitions  of  western  agricul- 
tural products  made  at  the  State  and  county 
fairs.  This  was  done  with  the  object  of  dis- 
abusing the  American  mind  of  the  belief  that 
western  Canada  was  a  land  of  frost  and  snow. 
The  farmers  of  Iowa  and  Indiana  found  that 
these  statements  were  really  true  ;  and  as  they 
could  sell  their  farms  at  what  was  a  fancy  price 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  lahd  in  the  North- 
west Territories,  they  sold  them  and  moved 
to  Canada. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  industrial  results  of 
this  American  invasion  is  the  introduction  of 
flax-growing  on  a  great  scale  in  the  provinces. 
Canadians  thought  it  unwise  to  cultivate  flax,  as 
they  believed  it  hard  on  the  land  and  a  great 
weed-protector.  But  the  Americans  have  shown 
that  with  land  selling  at  twelve  dollars  an  acre 
and  yielding  an  average  of  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  flax,  the  newly  bought  farms  have  paid 
for  themselves  during  the  very  first  year.  Flax 
can  be  sown  and  harvested  in  ninety  days,  and 
with  the  rich  soil  and  long  daylight  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  it  constitutes  an  ideal  crop  for 
that  country. 

Manitoba  was  the  earliest  settled  of  the  North- 
west Territories.  People  began  to  move  there  in 
a  desultory  way  as  long  ago  as  thirty  years. 
When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  com- 
pleted, in  1883,  a  great  impetus  was  added  to  its 
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growth.  In  that  year,  260,000  acres  were  planted 
in  wheat  in  Manitoba,  yielding  5,600,000  bushels. 
In  1902,  the  acreage  in  wheat  had  increased  to 
2,720,000,  and  the  yield  was  estimated  at  65,- 
7  9  0, 0  0  0  bushels.  Besides  this,  there  were  1,350,- 
000  acres  sown  to  oats  and  barley,  producing  a 
crop  of  more  than  52,000,000  bushels. 

While  wheat  is  the  staple  product  of  the  north- 
west, the  growth  of  other  grains  is  conducted  on 
an  immense  scale,  and  cattle-raisinsr  and  dairyintr 
are  also  important  industries,  an!  are  ste/dil? 
increasing.  Manitoba  alone  produced  more  than 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  last 
year,  and  large  creameries  are  being  established 
at  central  points. 

The  best  ranching  section  is  in  Alberta,  in  the 
so-called  Chinook  belt.  The  tempering  Chinook 
winds  melt  the  snow  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
and  the  hillsides  afford  excellent  grazing  for 
cattle.  The  Peace  River  country  also  possesses 
many  thousand  acres  of  as  fine  grazing  land  as 
there  is  in  the  world.  Mr.  Stewart  adds:  "It 
is  not  only  the  northwest  of  Canada  which  is 
being  invaded  by  American  settlers  and  Ameri- 
can capital,  but  the  entire  Dominion  is  becoming 
Americanized,  though  the  inflow  is  naturally 
more  marked  in  particular  localities.  The  agree- 
ment recently  made  between  a  Chicago  syndicate 
and  the  Canadian  government,  looking  to  the 
colonization  by  the  former  of  two  million  acres 
of  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  *  New  Ontario,' 
is  only  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  fact.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  Canadian  government  re- 
ceives fifty  cents  an  acre,  which  is  the  regular 
price  for  settlement  land,  the  patent  being  issued 
direct  to  the  settlers.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
the  syndicate  that  fifty  thousand  people  will  be 
brought  into  the  new  country  during  the  next 
few  years." 


AMERICAN  CHILDREN  OF  LABOR. 

WILLIAM  S.  WAUDBY,  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
says,  in  an  article  in  the  April  Frank  LesUe^s, 
that  the  last  census  will  show  1,750,000  children 
in  the  United  States  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  reported  as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
The  most  important  part  played  by  child  labor 
is  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  This  writer 
says  that  the  mil!  managers  often  refuse  to  em- 
ploy a  single  man,  while  if  the  next  applicant  be 
a  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children,  they  are 
all  employed  at  once,  being  valuable  to  the  mill 
from  the  fact  that  the  entire  family  are  workers 
as  well  as  consumers. 

Mr.  Waudby  shows  a  very  dark  picture  of  the 
conditions  of  child  labor  in  the  mills  and  the 


coal  breakers,  and  discusses  the  regulations  which 
will  most  quickly  do  away  with  the  worst  abuses. 
He  considers  the  New  York  law  for  the  govern- 
ment of  establishments  employing  children  one 
of  the  best  that  has  yet  been  formulated.  "  The 
issuing  of  permits  requires  not  only  discretion, 
but  also  involves  considerable  work  on  the  part 
of  the  inspector.  First,  an  affidavit  stating  the 
date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child  must  be 
made  ;  then  the  permits  are  issued  in  triplicate, 
— one  being  given  to  the  child,  to  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  establishment  where  it  is  employed  , 
one  sent  to  the  chief  factory  inspector  at  Albany, 
and  the  third  kept  in  the  local  office.  A  ledger 
is  also  kept  where  the  names  of  the  children  to 
whom  permits  have  been  issued  »re  alphabetic- 
ally arranged.  These  permits  give  a  complete 
description  of  the  child,  in  order  to  prevent 
fraud  in  their  use ;  but  occasionally  fraud  is 
practised.  The  fact  that  the  inspector  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  health  office  gives  him  ready 
access  to  the  registry  of  births." 

THE    KIND   OF    LEGISLATION   DEMANDED. 

Mr.  Waudby  reviews  tlie  laws  in  various  States, 
which  differ  in  ereat  degree.  He  says  that,  ac- 
cording  to  reulble  inf oration,  the/e  are  over 
one  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen  employed  in  five  cotton  mills  fn 
South  Carolina  which  stand  within  a  mile  of  the 
State  Capitol.  There  are  all  sorts  of  laws  in  the 
Western  States,  and  no  legislation  as  to  the  hours 
of  child  labor  prevails  in  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Texas,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

<<  I  do  not  believe  that  laws  should  be  passed 
regulating  any  of  the  social  or  industrial  affairs 
which  can  be  settled  by  our  own  common  sense 
and  mutual  agreements,  but  in  this  question  of 
child  labor  there  appears  to  be  no  other  way  of 
checking  the  desires  of  the  employer,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  cheap  labor  and  the  necessities  of 
the  parents  (or  their  greed,  in  many  well-sub- 
stantiated cases)  to  force  their  children  into  the 
shops,  the  factories,  and  the  mines.  The  com- 
pulsory registration  of  the  date  of  birth,  and  the 
presentation  of  this  certificate,  would  do  away 
with  th^  misstatements  as  to  the  child's  age ; 
furthermore,  a  certification  of  the  school  attend- 
ance, together  with  an  examination  as  to  educa- 
tional fitness,  should  be  made,  and  the  legal  age 
of  employment  raised  in  aU  the  States  to  that  of 
sixteen  years  at  least. 

<<  The  labor  organizations  generally  {avor  the 
limitation  to  sixteen  years,  with  the  educational 
restrictions.  Tinkering  with  this  problem  can- 
not be  carried  on  forever  ;  the  social  conditions 
require  a  thorough  overhauling." 
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THE  COMING  AUTOMOBILE. 

MR.  HENRY  NORMAN,  editor  of  the  Eng- 
lish WorWa  Worky  contributes  an  article 
to  the  April  number  of  the  American  publica. 
tion  of  the  same  name  on  "  The  Coming  Auto- 
mobile," in  which  he  traces  the  influence  on 
the  railway,  on  society,  and  on  the  individual  of 
practicable  and  cheap  auto-cars. 

A   GREAT   RADIUS   OF   ACTION. 

Mr.  Norman  calculates  that  the  owner  of  a 
pair  of  horses  in  the  country  may  have  a  prac- 
tical, every-day  radius  of  movement  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  even  to  drive  twelve  miles 
away  and  back  to  make  a  visit  is  a  tiring  pro- 
ceeding for  man  and  beast.  He  calculates  that 
a  carriage  And  pair  means  $2,000  a  year  in  town 
and  $1,500  in  the  country.  Mr.  Norman  thinks 
that  a  big  automobile  should  not  cost  less  than 
a  carriage  and  pair,  and  a  small  one  not  less 
than  a  horse  and  carriage  ;  but  he  thinks  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  automobiles  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  gives  statistics  of  one  automo- 
bile owner  who  drove  his  large  car  nearly  five 
thousand  miles  last  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $575, 
and  of  another  man  who  went  1,648  miles  on  a 
small  car  with  an  entire  expenditure  of  only 
$22.50.  He  regards  it  as  certain  that  an  auto- 
mobile costs  less  to  keep  than  a  carriage  and 
horse,  and  the  radius  is  far  greater.  With  a 
ten-horse-power  car  the  radius  of  the  whole 
family  is  easily  thirty  miles,  with  a  possible  fifty 
miles.  Thus,  he  figures  out  that  our  horse-and- 
carriage  man  can  move  over  an  area  of  452 
square  miles,  while  the  automobile  man  has  a 
sphere  of  activity  of  at  least  2,827  square  miles. 

WHAT   THIS    MEANS. 

"  Every  friend  within  three  thousand  square 
miles  can  be  visited,  any  place  of  worship  or 
lecture  or  concert  attended,  and  business  ap- 
pointment kept,  the  train  met  at  any  railway 
station,  every  post  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
office  within  reach,  every  physician  accessible, 
any  place  reached  for  golf  or  tennis,  or  fishing 
or  shooting,  and  with  it  all  fresh  air  inhaled  un- 
der exhilarating  conditions.  It  is  a  revolution 
in  daily  life.  With  an  automobile,  one  lives 
three  times  as  much  in  the  same  span  of  years, 
and  one's  life,  therefore,  becomes  to  that  extent 
wider  and  more  interesting." 

FOR    BUSINESS    PURPOSES. 

Mr.  Norman  believes  that  business  automo- 
biles will  soon  be  universal.  Commercial  trav- 
elers will  take  their  samples  through  the  country 
in  suitable  motor  cars,  and  the  farmers  will  send 
their  produce  to  market  at  a  fraction  of  their 


present  transport  cost  and  much  quicker,  by  the 
cooperative  use  of  automobiles.  A  company 
now  is  formed  for  manufacturing  an  agricultu- 
ral gasolene  motor  which  has  proved  itself  prac- 
ticable. 

WILL    THE   RAILWAY   DISAPPEAR? 

Mr.  Norman  is  not  only  convinced  that  there 
will  not  be  a  horse  left  in  New  York  or  London 
within  ten  years,  except  a  few  kept  for  pleasure 
and  police  purposes  ;  he  is  also  inclined  to  haz- 
ard the  opinion  that  the  motor  will  kill  the  rail- 
way. "  Why  should  the  community  pay  a  huge 
sum  per  mile  for  a  special  roadway  for  electric 
cars  and  a  huge  generating  station,  when  self- 
propelled  motor  omnibuses  of  equal  speed,  com- 
fort, capacity,  and  economy  can  use  the  common 
road,  and,  by  their  ability  to  be  steered  round  ob- 
stacles, not  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  traffic  ?  I 
am  convinced  that  municipalities  would  consult 
their  own  interests  by  carefully  considering  the 
introduction  of  motor  omnibuses  before  em- 
barking upon  the  heavy  initial  cost  of  an  electric 
railway  system  which  may  quite  likely  be  obso- 
lete before  their  depreciation  fund  has  been 
charged  a  dozen  times." 

THE  EXTENT  09  THE  INDUSTRY. 

"  In  1902,  Great  Britain  imported  motors  and 
parts  to  the  value  of  $5,512,310,  and  exported 
only  $657,405.  The  value  of  the  American  out- 
put of  motor  vehicles  for  1902  is  officially  reck- 
oned at  $25,000,000.  In  the  same  year,  France 
exported  motor  cars  to  the  value  of  $5,310,200. 
Two  firms  manufacturing  pneumatic  tires  in 
France  turned  out,  in  1902,  $4,100,000  worth, 
and  each  of  them  has  $400,000  worth  of  goods 
in  the  charge  of  agents.  Seventy  French  firms 
manufacture  motor  cars,  and  their  combined 
output  last  year  was  12,000  cars.  The  industry 
employed  180,000  workmen,  earning,  on  an 
average,  $360  a  year  each." 


MR.  RHODES  AND  OXFORD. 

A  WRITER  signing  himself  "Academicus" 
contributes  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
paper  to  BlackwoocTs  Magazine  on  the  needs  of 
Oxford.  It  is  a  welcome  illustration  of  the  good 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  done  by  his  will,  even 
before  the  first  Rhodes  scholar  has  reached  the 
university.  Whatever  else  he  did,  or  did  not 
do,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  certainly  waked  up  Oxford. 

THE   RHODESIAN    WHITE   ELEPHANT 

<<  Academicus "  complains  that  the  gift  is  a 
white  elephant. 

"  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  *  promoting '  his  imperial  pro- 
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gramme,  forgot  to  provide  working  capital,  inas- 
much as  he  required  a  poverty-stricken  univer- 
sity to  house  and  teach  three  hundred  new 
scholars  without  providing  a  penny  to  equip 
them  with  teachers,  house-room,  or  apparatus. 
It  is  as  if  a  philanthropic  millionaire  were  to 
bequeath  to  a  friend  whose  small  income  was 
mortgaged  to  its  last  sixpence  a  dozen  splendid 
carriages  and  a  stableful  of  hungry  horses,  and 
expect  him,  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  an  historic 
tradition,  to  build  stables,  feed  the  noble  crea- 
tures, and  create  and  pay  the  requisite  staff  of 
trained  stablemen.  Accordingly,  in  May  last, 
the  university  found  itself  the  richer  by  three 
hundred  future  scholars,  together  with  the  brac- 
ing knowledge  that  its  own  funds  were  nil,  the 
staff  of  the  colleges  already  doing  full  time, 
the  colleges  manned  to  overflowing,  and  the 
world  crjring  out,  ^  What  good  fortune  !  What 
wealth ! ' " 

WHICH  HAS   WAKED   UP   0X70BD. 

Nevertheless,  he  says  that  Oxford  is  bravely 
preparing  to  make  room  for  the  three  hundred 
Rhodes  scholars. 

"That  Oxford  will  somehow  absorb  the  Rho- 
desians  and  not  the  Rhodesians  Oxford  is  as  true 
as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  and,  after 
all,  tliat  is  the  only  important  matter  ;  and  so 
the  don,  after  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  at  the 
curious  ways  of  the  curious,  passes  on  to  a  gen- 
erous confession  that  if  Mr.  Rhodes  had  done 
nothing  else  he  had  done  yeoman  service  in  fo- 
cusing the  public  mind  on  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities latent  in  the  oldest  of  our  universities. 
An  imperial  Oxford  !  that  is  a  conception  which 
may  well  fire  the  mind  and  elevate  the  senti- 
ment of  every  British  citizen,  from  Gibraltar  to 
Vancouver  ;  and  an  imperial  university  we  may 
slowly  build  up  if  we  are  not  in  too  great  a 
hurry." 

A  CRUCIAL   OATEGHISM. 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  to  convert  Oxford  into  an  imperial 
university  that  the  empire  needs. 

"And  here  let  us  pin  the  discussion  down  for 
a  moment  by  framing  a  brief  catechism,  sug- 
gested by  the  considerations  advanced.  Let  us 
ask — 1.  Are  the  university  and  the  colleges  doing 
all  that  their  resources  permit  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  and  the  promotion  of  research  ? 
2.  Are  the  colleges  using  and  choosing  their 
tutors  in  the  most  effective  way  ?  3.  Are  they 
likely  to  get  and  to  retain  in  the  future,  with 
the  same  ease  as  in  the  past,  the  staff  and  the 
services  that  the  university  and  the  colleges 
really  iieed  ?     4.  Is  the  system  of  university  and 


college  finance  so  framed  and  worked  as  to 
secure  efficiency — ^financial  and  intellectual  ?  Is 
it  so  framed  as  to  combine  the  new  needs  of  the 
university  and  the  empire  with  those  of  the  old  ? 
5.  Is  Oxford  welcoming  as  they  deserve  the  new 
studies  which  have  arisen  since  1880,  without 
forgetting  the  extended  borders  of  the  old  ?  6. 
Is  her  machinery  so  devised  as  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic services — the  professions — as  they  have 
altered,  with  the  men  trained  as  they  ought  to 
be  trained  in  the  number  that  is  required  ?  7. 
What  is  being  done  to  assist  the  army  in  pro- 
viding it  with  educated  officers?  8.  Are  the 
colleges  tapping  the  social  strata  which  will  sup- 
ply the  recruits  that  Oxford  requires  for  all  that 
she  hopes  to  do  ? 

"  In  a  word,  is  the  university  to  her  utmost 
possibility  educating  capable  men  (and  women  ?), 
creating  and  employing  the  best  kind  of  teach- 
ers, fostering  the  best  knowledge  ?  The  present 
writer,  at  any  rate,  who  is  not  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Oxford  has  stood  still,  or  is  sunk  in 
sloth,  far  from  it,  certainly  could  not  answer 
these  and  similar  questions  with  an  unhesitating 
affirmative,  and  he  is  convinced  that  scarcely  one 
competent  person  who  knows  the  facts  would  do 
so  either.'* 

POST-OBADUATE    SCHOOLS   AND   NO   CHUBOH   TESTS. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  what  he  thinks 
Oxford  should  do  under  each  of  these  heads. 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  recommendations,  but  will  quote 
one  or  two.     He  says  : 

"  Post-graduate  schools  do  not  exist.  Oxford, 
then,  must  create  them — schools  in  economics, 
sociology,  archeology,  art,  and  all  the  branches  of 
science  that  science  demands  ;  they  may  have 
courses  of  one,  or  two,  or  three  years,  they  may 
provide  degrees  and  classes,  honors  or  pass,  they 
may  be  few  or  many,  but  come  they  must  if  lib- 
eral education  is  to  be  saved  and  the  just  claims 
of  knowledge  and  research  are  to  be  met.  For 
they  are,  and  must  be,  part  of  the  machinery 
which  she  provides  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Fur- 
thermore, Oxford  must  frankly  sacrifice  the  last 
dike  of  the  Anglican  tradition  which  still  closes 
the  B.D.  and  the  D.D.  to  all  but  the  Anglican." 

DEMOCBATIZE   THE   UNIVEBSITIE8. 

Considering  that  Blackwood  has  ever  been  a 
most  unyielding  champion  of  all  Toryism,  this 
last  admission  is  significant  indeed.  The  paper 
concludes  with  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal 
to  Oxford  to  cease  to  draw  her  students  from 
the  aristocratic  classes,  but  to  attract  to  her 
halls  students  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 

*'  The  future  of  our  race,  if  we  would  but  act 
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upon  our  beliefs,  rests  beyond  all  controversy 
on  a  national  determination  at  all  costs  to  see 
that  not  a  single  brain  in  the  nation  is  starved 
or  lost.  It  is  no  use  blinking  facts  :  to-day, 
hundreds  of  brains  are  starved,  stunted,  or  lost 
— Oxford  does  not  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  more  than  a  section  of  the  nation. 
But  with  1903  Oxford  can  begin  at  least  to  plan 
and  dig  the  foundations  of  a  university,  national 
as  the  term  has  not  been  understood  save  in 
Scotland." 


WITH  THE  THEOSOPHISTS. 

PIERRE  LOTI  continues  in  both  the  Febru- 
ary numbers  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes 
his  striking  travel  articles  on  India.  He  takes 
us  this  time  on  the  road  to  Benares  to  visit  the 
Theosophists  of  Madras,  and  he  clothes  the  sub- 
ject in  his  well-known  exquisite  style.  In  the 
house  of  the  Theosophists  he  found  a  warm  wel- 
come, especially  from  two  men, — the  one  a  Euro- 
pean who,  wearied  with  agitations  and  uncer- 
tainties, had  taken  refuge  in  the  detachments 
preached  of  old  by  Buddha  ;  the  other  a  Hindu 
who,  after  winning  high  honors  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Europe,  had  returned  to  India  with  a 
certain  contempt  for  our  Western  philosophies. 
M.  Loti  asked  them  to  give  him  proofs  of  their 
statement  that  something  of  man's  individuality 
resists  for  a  time  the  shock  of  death.  They  re- 
plied that  they  could  not  offer  visible  proof,  for 
the  perception  of  those  who  were  improperly 
called  the  dead  required  special  senses  and  spe- 
cial temperaments,  but  in  their  library  there 
were  books  which  gave  well-accredited  details 
of  apparitions.  M.  Loti  was  disappointed.  He 
asked  about  the  fakirs,  and  received  the  unex- 
pected reply  that  there  were  none.  The  Hindu 
went  on  to  explain  that  there  were  plenty  of 
mendicant  fakirs,  but  the  old  class  of  *'  seeing  " 
fakirs,  possessed  of  real  power,  had  died  out, 
though  the  records  of  them  remained  in  the 
library. 

THE   THKOSOPHIST    PHILOSOPHY. 

After  further  talk,  M.  Loti  was  sent  on  to  the 
Theosophists  of  Benares.  Then,  follows  an  in- 
imitable description  of  the  Temple  of  Jugger- 
naut and  the  Taj.  At  length  he  comes  to  the 
House  of  the  Wise  Men,  where  he  was  warmly 
received,  and  where  they  say  to  him  with  a  calm 
certainty,  "  Our  philosophy  begins  where  yours 
ends."  M.  Loti  describes  in  exquisite  language 
these  sages  working  at  the  arcana  of  Brahmin- 
ism,  which  includes  conceptions  too  lofty  for 
our  degenerJEite  comprehension.  Their  flesh  is 
nourished  by  no  other  flesh,  and  by  long  medi- 


tation and  prayer  they  have  acquired  delicacies 
and  subtleties  of  conception  which  are  unknown 
to  us  ;  and  yet  they  say  in  all  modesty,  "  We  do 
not  know  anything,  we  understand  with  difficul- 
ty, we  only  seek  to  learn." 

MRS.  BESAXT  AND  MME.  BLAVATSKT. 

Then  M.  Loti  gives  us  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  with  her  still  charming  countenance 
under  her  white  headdress,  living  detached  from 
the  world,  with  bare  feet,  frugal  as  the  wife  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  austere  as  an  ascetic.  On  her  M. 
Loti  counted  to  open  for  him  a  little  the  gates 
of  knowledge,  for  he  felt  that  there  were  fewer 
barriers  between  her  and  him,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  been  formerly  in  his  world  and  his  native 
tongue  was  familiar  to  her.  He  spoke  to  her 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  the  sad  memory  of  whom 
sufficed  to  render  him  skeptical ;  but  Mrs.  Besant 
pleaded  that  the  intention  was  so  excellent  as  to 
excuse  Mme.  Blavatsky  for  having  attempted  to 
work  miracles  in  order  to  convince  the  outside 
world.  Mrs.  Besant  went  on  to  say  that  Theoso.- 
phists  had  no  dogmas,  and  that  M.  Loti  would 
find  among  them  Buddhists,  Brahmins,  Moslems, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Orthodox, — in  fact, 
people  of  every  faith,  or  none.  "  What  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  one  of  you  ?  "  asked  M.  Loti, 
and  the  answer  was — to  take  an  oath  to  consider 
all  men  as  your  brothers  without  distinction  of 
caste  or  color,  and  to  treat  with  the  same  regard 
the  most  humble  workmen  or  princes  ;  to  take 
an  oath  also  to  seek  truth  by  all  possible  means 
in  the  anti-materialistic  sense.  "It  -is  in  an 
esoteric  Brahminism  under  its  most  ancient 
form,"  Mrs.  Besant  continued,  "that  we  find 
peace  and  light.  It  seems  to  us  to  contain  the 
higliest  expression  of  truth  which  it  is  given  to 
man  to  know."  There  is  much  more  of  the  same 
kind,  but  we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
noting  the  unforgettable  description  which  M. 
Loti  gives  of  the  animals  and  birds  which  de- 
pend on  these  sages  for  their  sustenance,  and 
which  are  exquisitely  free  from  the  terror  and 
shyness  inculcated  in  them  by  sad  experience  in 
other  lands. 


THE  FOSSIL  MAN  OF  KANSAS. 

AT  the  recent  Congress  of  Americanists  in 
New  York,  and  also  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  Washington,  the  subject  of  the 
human  skeleton  discovered  about  one  year  ago 
near  Lansing,  Kan.,  was  fully  discussed.  Geol- 
ogists are  divided  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  bones,  evidence  of  which  must 
be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  de- 
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poaita.  In  the  Popular  Science  MonUdy  for  March, 
Prof.  S.  W.  WilliBton,  who  has  examined  the 
place  of  discovery,  gives  an  illustrated  account 
of  hie  investigatioDS. 

The  ekeleton  was  exhumed  at  the  end  of  a 
cave  or  tunnel  which  a  farmer  and  his  two  eons 
were  excavating  in  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the 
mouth  of  a  ravine  opening  into  the  Missouri 
River  valley.  This  ravine  is  less  than  a  mile  in 
length,  with  a  fall  of  more  than  one  hundred  - 
feet.  Very  near  its  mouth  it  has  a  tributary 
branch,  perhaps  a  <]uarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
coming  from  the  south,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river-bank.  The  excavation  was  made  at  the 
extremity  of  the  intervening  spur,  beginning  a 
few  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  ravine  and  extend- 


ing southward  nearly  horizontally  for  a  distance 
of  seventy  feet.  The  cave  is  floored  with  car 
boniferous  limestone,  but  the  material  excavated 
ia  believed  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  river, 
or  else  by  recurrent  freshets  in  the  ravine.  The 
present  course  of  the  river  is  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  flood  plain,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  but 
until  within  a  few  years  the  river  flowed  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  cave  entrance. 

Professor  Williston  affirms  his  belief  in  tbe 
post-glacial  age  of  the  remains,  attributing  their 
inhumation  to  a  time  when  the  Missouri  River 
flowed  at  an  elevation  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
above  its  present  bed.     He  says  : 

"  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  skeleton  had 
been  immersed  in  water  while  yet  held  together 
by  the  flesh.  It  is  impossible  that  it  could  have 
been  subjected  to  strong  currents  of  water  after 


the  decomposition  of  the  ligaments  had  occurred, 
nor  could  it  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere for  any  length  of  time,  nor  even  for  a 
short  time  to  the  depredations  of  predatory 
animals,  while  yet  inclosed  in  the  flesh.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  almost  beyond  dispute  that  the 
person  had  either  been  thrown  into  the  water 
very  soon  after  death,  or  had  been  drowned,  and 
that  the  body  had  remained  immersed  in  com- 
paratively quiet  water  until  covered  so  deeply 
by  the  soil  that  it  could  no  longer  suffer  the 
vicissitudes  ot  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and 
predatory  animals.  Evidences  of  artificial  or 
accidental  burial  beneath  the  silt  are  wanting, 
and  are  improbable.  So  far  as  any  theory  of 
tbe  age  of  tbe  skeleton  is  contradictory  to  this 
evidence,  it  may  be  re- 
jected." 

It  is  held  by  Professors 
Winchell  and  Upham 
that  the  material  cover- 
ing the  remains  was  de- 
posited during  the  time 
of  the  fourth  recrudes- 
cence or  southward  ex- 
tension of  the  glaciers  in 
the  United  States,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  lowan 
stage,  during  the  next  to 
the  last  glacial  extension. 
which  reached  as  far 
south  as  central  Iowa. 
According  to  thia  view, 
the  Missouri  River  was 
filled  to  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet  or  more, 
but  has  since  been  ex- 
cavated to  its  present 
iSBuio  fuBiiKL.  level,    and   the    material 

covering  the  Lansing 
skeleton  represents  a  part  of  the  deposit  that  has 
not  since  been  carried  away.  Professor  Upham 
estimates  the  age  of  the  skeleton  at  about  twelve 
thousand  years. 

Other  geologists,  including  Professor  Cham- 
berlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  assign  the 
skeleton  to  various  periods — all  far  short  of  the 
glacial  epoch. 

ANTIQUITY    OF   MAN   ON   THIS   CONTINENT. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Williston  has  one  or 
two  suggestive  paragraphs  bearing  on  the  gener- 
al subject  of  the  antiquity  of  the  American  man  : 

"  As  to  the  character  of  the  remains  them- 
selves, both  Dr.  Hrdlicka  and  Dr.  Dorsey,  to 
whom  may  confidently  be  left  the  final  decision, 
assert  that  they  are  of  modern  type,  and  might 
well  belong  to  an  Indian  inhabiting  the  plains 
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region  within  quite  recent  times,  so  far  as  an- 
thropological evidence  goes.  Nor  does  this  ver- 
dict as  to  the  character  of  the  i*emains  have  much 
to  do  with  either  of  the  views  presented.  It  is 
certainly  not  improbable  that  the  widespread 
races  of  American  Indians  date  back  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  their  history.  Mr.  Upham's 
estimate  of  the  time  since  the  death  of  the  Lan- 
sing man  is  about  twelve  thousand  years,  a  not 
unreasonable  time  for  the  evolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

<<  Evidences  of  the  high  antiquity  of  man  in 
America  have  hitherto  been  wanting,  or  doubt- 
ful, and  the  Lansing  man,  whichever  age  is  as- 
signed to  him,  can  claim  but  little  greater  age 
than  might  be  given  him  from  a  priori  reason- 
ing. One  must  frankly  admit  that  proofs  of 
man's  contemporaneity  with  the  many  extinct 
animals  of  the  pleistocene  times  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  been  few,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
doubtful.  But  that  man  has  existed  with  some 
of  the  large  extinct  animals  of  North  America, 
the  present  writer,  in  company  with  other  verte- 
brate paleontologists,  believes.  But  this  belief 
does  not  carry  with  it,  necessarily,  a  belief  in 
any  very  great  antiquity.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  some  of  these  large  animals,  such  as  the 
elephant,  mastodon,  and  certain  species  of  bison, 
have  lived  on  this  continent  within  compara- 
tively recent  times. 

"Furthermore,  if  the  evidences  of  the  com- 
mingling of  human  and  extinct  animal  remains 
in  South  America  are  to  be  accepted,  and  such 
evidences  seem  almost  beyond  dispute,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  man  has  existed  on  our 
own  continent  for  a  yet  longer  time,  since  there 
could  have  been  no  other  way  for  him  to  reach 
the  southern  continent  than  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.'' 


THE  TREE-DWELLERS  OF  MALAYA. 

IN  the  excellent  April  number  of  Outing,  Mr. 
Caspar  Whitney,  its  editor,  has  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tree-dwellers  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
whom  he  visited  in  the  course  of  a  rhinoceros 
hunt.  The  inaccessible  country  of  these  strange 
people  was  reached  on  elephant-back,  and  Mr. 
Whitney  gives  some  surprising  facts  in  regard 
to  the  agility  of  these  great  creatures,  apparently 
so  clumsy,  when  they  are  traversing  the  narrow 
valleys  and  steep  mountains  of  the  interior  of 
Malaya.  The  huge  beasts  explored  every  step 
where  the  path  was  uncertain,  and  surmounted 
ascents  that  a  man  with  hobnailed  shoes  would 
find  difficult  or  impossible.  He  never  saw  one 
slip,  and  they  kept  going  even  when  sunk  belly- 
deep  in  the  swamp.     Three  miles  an  hour  was 


the  average  speed,  each  elephant  carrying  six 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  pounds  on  fair  roads, 
and  four  hundred  pounds  when  climbing  the 
mountains. 

The  country  of  the  tree-dwellers  is  a  primeval 
forest  of  upstanding  trees,  "limbless  to  their 
very  tops,  where  umbrella-like  they  open  into 
great  knobs  of  foliage,  and  form  a  huge  canopy 
so  dense  that  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  may  break 
through.  Below  is  the  most  luxurious  and  wet- 
test undergrowth  to  be  found  on  earth." 

The  Sakais,  or  tree-dwellers,  build  their  houses 
in  this  country  in  forked  trees,  eight  to  twelve 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  reached  by  bamboo 
ladders,  which  are  hoisted  at  will.  "  The  house 
itself  is  very  much  of  the  kind  of  shack  we  put 
up  for  each  night's  shelter,  except  that  the  floor- 
ing is  lashed  together  piece  by  piece  and  bound 
securely  to  the  tree  limbs  by  rattan." 

The  tree-dwellers  are  armed  with  long  blow- 
guns  shooting  poisoned  arrows,  and  showed 
themselves  inclined  to  respect  generous  treat- 
ment. But  their  shyness  and  wariness  was 
phenomenal,  and  Mr.  Whitney,  in  the  course  of 
his  stay,  never  could  get  within  arm's-reach  of 
them.  They  are  smallish  people,  of  lighter  com- 
plexion  than  the  Malays,  though  not  so  good- 
looking.  They  have  no  idols,  no  priests,  no 
places  or  things  of  worship,  no  written  language, 
and  their  speech  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Malay. 

The  bamboo  furnishes  most  of  their  articles  of 
ornament  and  utility.  The  blow-gun  is  a  bam- 
boo about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  a»d. 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  The  bore,  drilled 
most  accurately,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the 
darts  nine  inches  in  length,  about  the  circum- 
ference of  a  heavy  darning-needle,  sharpened  at 
one  end  and  poisoned.  With  these,  they  secure 
all  the  meat  they  eat  in  the  jungle, — birds 
monkeys,  snakes,  and  lizards.  They  also  have 
knives  made  of  bamboo.  Mr.  Whitney  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  accuracy  of  these  blow- 
guns,  and  says  the  Sakais  could  hit  a  small  tar- 
get sixty  feet  distant. 


ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

THE  outline  map,  reproduced  from  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  shows  the  bases  of  three 
of  the  four  expeditions  now  engaged  in  explor- 
ing the  far  South,  the  area  of  which  is  said  to 
be  greater  than  twice  that  of  Europe.  These 
are  the  English,  the  German,  and  the  Scottish 
parties.  The  fourth  party,  the  Swedish,  has  its 
base  near  the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  German  expedition,  amply  equipped  and 
provisioned,  did  not  expect  to  report  to  civiliza- 
tion before  June,  1904. 
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An  auxiliary  vessel,  the  Morning,  recently  en- 
tered the  Antarctic  regions,  carrying  additional 
equipment  for  the  British  expedition,  which  is 
exploring  south  of  New  Zealand. 


the  aea  were  all  known,  it  woold  appear  that 
many  a  good  ship  posted  as  missing  had  been 
overwhebned  in  one  of  these  terrible  cataclyBms, 
more   dangerous  than  any  tempest.     Unfortti' 


The  Scottish  expedition,  under  the  command 
of  W.  S,  Bruce  and  on  board  the  Scotia,  sailed 
from  the  Falkland  Islands  for  the  far  South  in 
January,  1903.  The  other  three  expeditions 
have  had  a  year's  start  of  the  Scottish  expedi 
tion,  but  the  latter  has  an  able  leader  and  staS, 
''and  will  doubtless  do  equally  important  work. 

VOLCANOES  UDDER  THE  SEA. 

ALL  the  known  facts  prove,  it  is  said,  that 
volcanic  eruptions  do  actually  occur  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  obvious  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  the  safety  of  navigation  that 
these  dangerous  zones  should  be  clearly  defined, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
avoided.     It  is  pretty  clear  that  if  the  .secrets  of 


nately,  it  seems  that  the  course  of  these  emp- 
tions  cannot,  at  any  rate  at  present,  be  foretold 
by  scientific  men.  Astronomers  can  foretell  the 
manner  of  an  eclipse  and  the  date  of  a  comet's 
return,  and  meteorologists  can  trace  beforehand 
the  course  of  a  cyclone  or  the  extent  of  a  flood ; 
but,  so  far,  no  definite  law  has  been  deduced 
from  the  multitude  of  facts  collected  about  vol- 
canic eruptions.  Japan  particularly  suffers  from 
these  visitations,  and  in  hardly  a  less  degree, 
Central  America.  But  even  in  these  dangerous 
zones  the  eruptions  do  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ob- 
served, occur  in  any  regularity  which  would  en- 
able scientific  men  to  warn  mankind  of  their 
coming.  In  the  first  February  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M,  Thoulet  deals  with 
this  fascinating  subject. 
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ISLANDS   THAT    GOKS   AND    GO. 

Much  less  is  known  of  submarine  volcanoes 
than  of  those  on  land,  naturally  enough,  for  the 
science  of  hydrography  is  nlainly  pursued  as  an 
aid  to  navigation,  and  the  greater  depths  of  the 
ocean  do  not  interest  the  navigator ;  he  only 
wants  to  be  warned  where  he  may  expect  shoals. 
When  he  is  out  at  sea,  he  does  not  care  how 
many  miles  of  water  he  has  below  his  keel.  The 
whole  subject  demands  the  pen  of  a  Jules  Verne. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  sub- 
marine volcanoes  cannot  be  denied.  An  island 
called  Julia  appeared  to  the  south  of  Sicily  in 
1831,  and  vanished  again  after  an  existence  of 
about  two  months.  Soundings  taken  at  the  spot 
showed  a  depth  of  fifty  meters.  An  island  called 
Sabrina  appeared  and  disappeared  in  1811  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Azores.  In  1866,  the 
island  Georgios  appeared  in  the  Archipelago  of 
Santorin.  So  lately  as  September,  1901,  the 
little  island  of  Bermuja,  in  the  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  suddenly  disappeared.  These 
eruptions  generally  occur  in  comparatively  shal- 
low water  ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
island  of  Sabrina,  the  depth  is  very  great.  At 
the  spot  where  that  island  vanished,  an  enormous 
fissure  has  been  traced  at  a  depth  of  at  least 
three  thousand  five  hundred  meters. 

ZONKS    OF   VOLCANIC    ACTIVITY. 

M.  Thoulet  considers  that  there  are  two  great 
zones  of  volcanic  activity, — the  one  terrestrial, 
running  through  Central  America,  Mexico,  the 
Antilles,  the  south  of  Spain,  Santorin,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago ;  while  the  other  line  traverses  the 
Atlantic  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tristan  d'Acun- 
ha,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Canaries^  the 
Azores,  and  Madeira. 


PECUUARITIES  OF  REPTILES  AND 
AMPHIBIANS. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Biologisches  Cential- 
hlatt  publishes  the  results  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  series  of  observations  made  by  Dr.  F. 
Werner,  of  Vienna,  upon  reptiles  and  amphibi- 
ans, members  of  the  animal  kingdom  of  whicH 
comparatively  little  is  known. 
.  It  is  not  exactly  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
sense-perception  of  an  animal  that  is  not  con- 
stantly under  observation,  for  our  own  precon- 
ceived ideas  concerning  them  may  be  a  source 
of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  their  actions. 
The  writer  observed  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
specimens,  about  one-third  of  which  were  free, 
and  took  care  that  the  animals  should  not  be 


affected  by  fear  or  unusual  conditions,  or  know 
that  they  were  being  watched. 

Both  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  strongly  at- 
tracted by  water  even  at  distances  too  great  for 
it  to  be  detected  through  any  sense  known  to  us  ; 
and  on  this  account,  the  writer  explains  it  as  a 
sort  of  chemical  attraction.  Sunlight  also  at- 
tracts them  (heliotroptsin)  independently  of  the 
heat  associated  with  it,  and  in  winter  they  would 
come  out  from  places  in  the  laboratory  where 
they  were  sleeping  to  sun  themselves,  even  when 
this  ilecessitated  leaving  a  warm  place  and  lying 
before  an  open  window. 

Sight,  perhaps,  is  the  most  acute  of  the  senses 
in  all  reptiles  and  amphibians.  Alligators  and 
crocodiles  see  best  sidewise,  and  can  also  see 
backward  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees.  They  can 
see  a  man  at  a  distance  equal  to  about  ten  times 
their  own  length,  but  fishes,  etc.,  in  the  water, 
not  more  than  a  distance  of  one-half  their  own 
length  away.  Land  turtles  can  see  farther  than 
water  turtles.  Snakes  have  extremely  dull  sight. 
The  boa  constrictor,  for  example,  cannot  see 
more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  its  length 
away,  and  three  species  of  vipers  that  were  tested 
could  only  see  as  far  as  one-eighth  to  one-fifth 
of  their  own  length  away.  Frogs  can  see  to  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  times  their  own 
length. 

With  regard  to  hearing,  although  the  drum 
of  the  ear  is  well  developed  in  reptiles,  all,  so 
far  as  observed,  are  entirely  deaf  except  alliga- 
tors and  crocodiles,  which  can  hear  to  a  slight 
extent,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
they  produce  calls  for  one  another.  The  boa  is 
entirely  deaf. 

Apparently,  the  sense  of  ta^fo  is  not  entirely 
lacking  in  any  reptile  or  amphibitn.  Even  the 
snake  has  a  sense  of  taste  sufficiently  delicate  to 
distinguish  between  different  species  of  frogs, 
although  the  tongue  itfself  is  withdrawn  into  a 
sheath  when  the  animal  eats,  and  the  sense  of 
taste  must  be  located  somewhere  else — ^perhaps 
in  the  palate. 

The  snake's  tongue  also  presents  the  only  re- 
markable point  observed  with  regard  to  the  sense 
of  touch  either  in  reptiles  or  amphibians.  By 
means  of  this  organ,  the  snake  doubtless  obtains 
knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  which  it  has 
never  touched. 

The  tongue  is  moved  rapidly  up  and  down,  and 
apparently  the  air  vibrations  produced  strike 
against  objects  and  are  refiected  back  from  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  idea  of  their  position. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  growth  limit 
for  every  kind  of  animal,  and  as  a  rule,  this  maxi- 
mum size  is  reached  at  about  the  same  time  as 
•exual  maturity  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  among 
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reptiles  and  amphibians,  especially  among  the 
snakes,  many  of  which  grow  as  long  as  they 
live,  and  live  until  they  die  a  violent  death.  Death 
from  old  age  appears  to  be  unknown  to  them. 

The  largest  kind  of  snake  now  living  is  Python 
reticulatus^  which  may  grow  to  a  length  of  ten 
meters,  while  the  other  species  of  python  do  not 
attain  a  length  of  over  one  and  one-fourth 
meters. 

Boa  constrictor  is  the  largest  kind  of  boa,  reach- 
ing a  length  of  six  meters,  although  no  other 
kind  is  over  three  meters  long  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  species  developing  to  the  largest 
size  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  boas  when  hatched, 
and  the  species  that  is  the  largest  when  first 
hatched  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  boas  at  maturity. 

Many  snakes  become  of  one  color  in  old  age, 
although  in  youth  they  have  distinct  color  pat- 
terns. Although  snakes,  crocodiles,  and  turtles 
are  very  long-lived,  some  reptiles,  such  as,  cer- 
tain lizards,  do  not  live  more  than  a  year  or  two. 


ALCOHOL :  FOOD  OR  POISON. 

THE  alcohol  question  is  of  immediate  interest 
in  France,  where  the  spread  of  drinking 
habits  among  all  classes  of  the  population,  due 
in  part  at  least  to  the  unfortunate  system  of 
practical  free  trade  in  liquor,  has  excited  the 
alarm  of  all  thoughtful  minds.  M.  Dastre,  in 
the  second  February  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  MondeSj  attacks  this  old  yet  ever  new  prob- 
lem, and  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  question 
whether  alcohol  is  good  or  bad,  useful  or  inju- 
rious, is  by  no  means  capable  of  a  direct  answer. 
Everything  depends  on  the  quantity  absorbed, 
the  condition  of  the  drinker,  and  the  proportion 
of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor  consumed ; 
indeed,  M.  Dastre  shows  us  that  alcohol  can  be  at 
one  time  a  medicine,  at  another  a  poison,  at  anoth- 
er a  stimulant,  and  at  another  a  food.  The  ex- 
treme view  of  the  teetotalers  is  that  alcohol  is 
always  a  poison,  and  they  deny  that  it  has  any 
hygienic  or  alimentary  value.  This  is,  of  course, 
disputed  by  physiologists  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  theorists,  it  is  found  that  the  limit  of 
dose  beyond  which  alcohol  becomes  a  poison  is 
in  practice  almost  always  passed,  and  thus  the 
abuse  of  this  substance  is  continually  sapping 
the  intelligence,  the  morality,  and  character  of 
humanity  and  enormously  increasing  the  total 
volume  of  crime. 

M.  Dastre  tells  us  that  when  the  use  of  alcohol 
has  become  a  habit  it  degrades  the  organism  in- 
stead of  maintaining  it,  so  that  there  is  really  no 
place  for  alcohol  in  a  rational  diet  except  in  in- 
significant quantities.  What  really  interests  phys- 
iologists, however,  is  not  the  recommendation  of 


a  suitable  diet  for  the  people,  but  the  light  which 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  human  body  by  study- 
ing the  action  of  alcohol  on  it.  Some  five  years 
ago,  the  United  States  Government  opened  an 
inquiry  into  the  diet  of  people,  and  the  head  of 
the  commission.  Professor  Atwater,  paid  special 
attention  to  the  question  of  alcohol.  He  deprived 
a  person  on  whom  he  experimented  of  all  butter 
and  vegetables,  substituting  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  and  found  that  the  condition  of 
the  subject  remained  exactly  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  experiments  of  Van  Noorden 
and  his  pupils,  Stammreich  and  Miura,  seemed 
to  show  that  alcohol  is  not  equivalent^  isody- 
namically,  to  other  foods. 

Views  of  Various  Experts. 

La  Revue  for  February  15  opens  with  a  sym» 
posium  contributed  to  by  eminent  French  doc- 
tors and  others  on  the  question  whether  alcohol 
is  a  food  or  not.  Dr.  Roux  says  that  while  it 
may  be  admitted  that  alcohol  may  be  a  food  un- 
der certain  conditions,  that  does  not  limit  the 
need  for  fighting  against  it,  as  those  who  drink 
alcohol  will  never  consent  to  drink  it  in  small 
quantities.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
alcohol  is  harmful  in  the  way  it  is  taken.  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff  says  flatly  that  alcohol  is 
merely  a  poison.  Dr.  Brouardel  denounces  al- 
cohol as  an  element  of  physical  decadence  and 
moral  ruin  for  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
nations.  Dr.  Richet  says  that  alcohol  is  a  food ; 
when  taken  very  pure,  in  small  doses,  it  is  prac- 
tically inoffensive.  But  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  food  without  any  advantages. 

Professor  Lancereaux  says  that  alcohol  is  dan- 
gerous, but  that  he  thinks  as  much  wine  as  three 
liters  a  day  may  be  drunk  without  harm.  Dr. 
J.  H^ricourt  replies  by  considering  the  cases  of 
three  men — an  abstainer,  an  ordinary  drinker, 
and  an  alcoholic — attacked  by  the  same  disease. 
The  abstainer  will  recover  easiest,  the  ordinary 
drinker  will  have  the  next  best  chance,  while 
the  alcoholic  will  have  no  chance  at  all.  Dr. 
Faisans  says  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  propagation  of  consump- 
tion ;  he  mentions  that  out  of  twenty-four  alco- 
holics under  his  care,  fourteen  are  tuberculous. 
Professor  Joffroy  is  of  opinion  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  taken  with  impunity, 
but  he  nevertheless  declares  that  it  is  a  poison. 
Dr.  Legrain  says  that  alcohol  may  be  a  chemical 
food,  but  it  is  not  a  physiological  or  hygienic 
food.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  alcohol 
may  be  a  food,  that  depending  on  the  definition 
of  the  word  food  ;  but  that  practically  all  the 
leading  authorities  in  France  regard  its  con- 
sumption as  at  best  useless  and  at  worst  ruinous. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  series  of  articles  on  "Great  Business  Com- 
binations of  To-day"  is  continued  in  the  April 
Century  with  "The  So-called  Steamship  Trust,"  by 
J.  D.  J.  Kelley,  U.S.N.  This  writer  rather  tends  to  de- 
fend the  financiering  of  the  steamship  combination,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  charge  of  overcapitalization  is 
concerned.  In  this  fleet  of  1,100,000  tons,  he  shows  that 
the  capitalization  is  $155  per  steamship  ton.  While  this' 
average  cost  is,  when  taken  alone,  high,  compared  with 
the  price  for  which  new  and  better  ships,  with  later 
devices  for  handling  cargo  and  saving  coal,  can  be  built 
abroad,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  high  as  one  would  suspect. 
This  writer  says  the  average  cost  in  the  United  States 
for  efficient  steamers,  not  tramps,  is  from  $70  to  $110 
per  ton  for  freighters,  and  from  $110  to  $200  per  ton  for 
fast  craft,  while  steamers  of  exceptional  speed  and 
equipment  will  cost  more  than  this  maximum.  Thus, 
the  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  International  Company*s 
fleet  is  a  reasonable  mean  between  the  limits  set  down 
for  fast  steamers,  while  the  composite  fleet  is  made  up 
of  types  entitled  to  more  modest  classification.  The 
company  has  in  service  seven  steamers  of  20  knots, 
three  of  17  knots,  and  eleven  of  16  knots,  or  twenty- 
one  in  all  above  the  16-knot  rate. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  has  a  very  readable  article 
on  "  Butte  City,  Greatest  of  Copper  Camps,"  which  has 
grown  up  out  of  the  bare  desert,  protected  from  the  rest 
of  civilization  by  high  and  forbidding  mountains.  'To- 
day, over  a  million  dollars  every  week  is  taken  out  of 
the  ground  at  Butte.  A  surprisingly  large  portion  of 
the  money  yield  of  the  mines  is  earned  and  held  by  resi- 
dents, and  Mr.  Baker  says  that  money  seems  more  free 
and  the  people  more  prosperous  than  in  any  other  town 
of  the  United  States.  Butte  is  the  Paradise  of  the  labor 
union ;  common  miners  receive  $8.50  a  day ;  carpenters, 
$5 ;  bricklayers,  $6.  The  stores  are  magnificent.  Miners 
wear  fifty-dollar  suits  of  clothes,  and  buy  gorgeous  sets 
of  furniture  to  put  in  any  unpainted  shack. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore  gives  an  account  of  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  the  White  House,"  the  writer  being  a  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
His  thorough  account  of  the  work  which  has  just  been 
done  to  carry  to  completion  Hoban's  and  Latrobe's 
plans  for  the  exterior  of  the  President's  house  is  illus- 
trated minutely  and  profusely  with  drawings  by  well- 
known  illustrators.  Francis  E.  Leupp  contributes  some 
witty  "  Humors  of  Congress ; "  J.  F.  McLaughlin  gives 
a  sketch  of  Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  "A  Picturesque  Poli- 
tician of  Jefferson's  Time,"  and  there  are  further  chap- 
ters of  Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith's  **  Prologue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution." 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

DR.  RICHARD  T.  ELY  begins  Harper's  Magaaine 
for  April  with  a  careful  study  of  ^*  Economic 
Aspects  of  Mormonism."  Dr.  Ely  calls  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mormons  "  the  most  nearly  perfect  piece  of 
social  mechanism  with  which  I  have  ever  in  any  way 
oome  into  contact,  excepting  alone  the  German  army." 
It  is  this  perfect  mechanical  organization  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  that  accounts  for  the  great  economic  success 
of  the  Mormons.  As  to  the  present  status  of  polygamy, 


Dr.  Ely  shows  that  the  Gentile  influence,  with  the 
growth  of  fashion  and  luxurious  living,  operates  against 
plural  marriages ;  in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  purposes  of 
polygamy  to  encourage  plain  living,  frugality,  and  in- 
dustry, as  even  a  moderately  rich  man  with  four  or  five 
families  would  be  obliged  to  live  carefully.  The  social 
defect  of  polygamy,  Dr.  Ely  thinks,  is  the  lessening  of 
the  infiuence  of  the  father.  He  adds  the  generally  rec- 
ognized defect  of  the  absence  of  spirituality  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  faith  of  the  Mormons  which  seems  to  be  a 
result  of  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

Mr.  Carl  Snyder  writes  on  ^^  Physiological  Immunity," 
and  attempts  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  our  modem 
scientific  efforts  to  ward  off  infections  and  to  provide 
the  body  with  new  weapons  of  defense  when  the  infec- 
tion has  come.  The  very  latest  theory  to  account  for 
the  baleful  effects  of  disease  microbes,  and  for  their  de- 
feat, is  that  of  Professor  Ehrlich,  head  of  the  Institute 
of  Experimental  Medicine  at  Frankfort.  He  supposes 
that  there  exist  in  the  animal  cell  what  he  terms  **  side- 
chains,"  or  partially  saturated  groups  of  atoms,  whose 
normal  function  it  is  to  enable  the  cells  to  take  up  from 
the  blood  stream  their  food  elements,  which,  passed  on 
into  the  interior,  become  a  x>art  of  the  cell  itself.  His 
theory  supix>ses  that  the  poisons  fix  themselves  to  the 
side-chains  and  bar  the  way  to  the  entry  of  normal  food 
material.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  side-chain  and 
poison  molecule  are  thrown  off  from  the  cell,  and  new 
side-chains  being  formed,  the  cell  resumes  its  orderly 
life.  But  not  only  this ;  a  superabundance  of  new  side- 
chains  is  formed,  and  these  are  sloughed  off  into  the 
blood  stream,  there  to  fioat  about  as  free  units.  Given, 
then,  that  a  poison  is  introduced  into  the  system,  these 
free  side-chains  in  the  blood  will  fix  the  poison  before  it 
ever  reaches  the  cells  at  all.  They  confer  immunity* 
from  disease. 

A  pleasant  literary  feature  of  this  number  appears  in 
the  **New  Longfellow  Letters,"  with  comment  by  Mary 
Thacher  Higginson,  niece  of  the  first  Mrs.  Longfellpw. 
The  correspondence  is  of  the  date  of  1880  and  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  years.  A  sketch  of  **The  Land 
of  Theocritus,"  by  William  Sharp,  has  its  classical  in- 
fluence reinforced  by  delicately  tinted  pictures.  There  ' 
are  the  concluding  chapters  of  **  The  Dutch  Founding 
of  New  York,"  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  a  short  story  by 
Alice  Hegan,  author  of  '*Mrs.  Wiggs,"  and  other  nota- 
ble contributions  of  fiction. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Scribn&r%  which  appears  in  a  very  hand- 
some special  cover  with  the  Easter  sentiment, 
contains  ^*  An  Explorer-Naturalist  in  the  Arctic,"  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Stone's  account  of  his  expedition  to  the  Ber^ 
ing  Sea  islands  in  search  of  new  specimens  of  fiora  and 
faima.  The  record  of  the  white  man  as  a  universal  de- 
stroyer is  well  maintained  in  the  present  condition  of 
animal  life  in  these  beautiful  islands,  which  only  a 
short  time  ago  possessed  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing fur-bearing  creatures  that  the  world  has  ever  had. 
In  the  sea,  there  once  lived  vast  herds  of  sea  cows,— 
magnificent  animals,  grazing  on  the  shore  on  seaweed, 
kelp,  and  marsh  grasses.  In  thirty  years  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  white  man,  the  entire  race  was  exterminated. 
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The  valuable  fur  seals  are  being  persecuted  beyond  en- 
durance. The  still  more  valuable  sea  otter  has  been 
driven  from  the  shores  everywhere,  and  the  miserable 
scattered  fragments  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  fur-pro- 
ducing animals  can  no  longer  find  peace  or  safety  near  % 
land. 

WHAT  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  DOES. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  writes  on  the  organization  and 
functions  of  that  department  of  the  Government.  He 
shows  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  for  many 
years  been  obliged  to  devote  two-thirds  of  his  time  to 
problems  bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  the  strictly 
fiscal  business  of  the  Government.  The  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  greatly  aid  in  so 
relieving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he  may 
give  his  chief  attention  to  the  Government's  financial 
business.  In  addition  to  raising  and  distributing 
$1,000,000,000  of  government  revenue,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  before  him  the  problems  of  an  intri- 
cate and  diverse  currency  system.  He  supervises  the 
whole  national  banking  organization  of  the  country ; 
he  is  the  custodian  of  1800,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
stored  in  the  Treasury  vaults ;  he,  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  is  responsible  for  the  $200,000,000 
representing  the  government  cash  balance ;  he  controls 
the  mints  and  assay  offices,  directs  the  operations  of  the 
great  factory  employing  8,000  operatives  in  printing 
money  and  government  securities,  is  responsible  for 
collecting  commercial  statistics,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
the  greatest  auditing  offices  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks,  in  a  handsomely  illustrated  ar- 
ticle, "Below  the  Water  Line,"  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
the  life  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  in  the  machinery- 
room  and  stokehole  of  a  transatlantic  liner ;  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Plunkett  gives  the  story  of  "Ten  Co-Educated  Girls 
Two  Hundred  Years  Ago ; "  Clarence  Cary  describes 
*"Dalny,  a  Fiat  City^"  the  new  and  chief  commercial 
terminus  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway  system 
on  the  North  China  Pacific  coast,  and  there  is  the  usual 
pleasant  array  of  fiction  features. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  McClure^B  Magaaine  \b  an  exceptionally 
entertaining  number,  but  is  more  occupied  than 
is  usual  with  fiction  and  other  SBsthetic  features.  The 
sixth  chapter  of  Miss  TarbelPs  "History  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company "  deals  with  the  defeat  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  combination, 
the  passing  of  its  dividend  by  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Company, 
the  rival  pipe  line  backed  by  the  railroad,  into  the  all- 
devouring  Standard  Oil  Company.  This  was  in  1877 ; 
and  while  the  struggle  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  left 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  empty  coffers,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  paid  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent. 
The  downfall  of  the  Empire  concern  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  collapse  of  all  the  independent  pipe  lines, 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  absolute  master  of  the  entire 
oil-transportation  business.  As  a  result  of  four  years* 
work,  Mr.  Rockefeller  controlled  90  per  cent,  of  the  oil- 
refining  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  entire  oil- 
gathering  system ;  he  was  recognized  by  the  four  great 
trunk  lines  as  the  autocrat  of  the  business,  who  had 
merely  to  express  his  wish  to  get  what  he  wanted  from 
them,  and  he  was  able  to  raise  the  oil  market  to  an  on- 


natural  figure,  giving  him  a  net  profit  of  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  gallon,  and  held  it  there  for  six  months. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

There  is  an  authoritative  analysis  of  the  work  of 
Hogarth,  with  a  sketch  of  the  artistes  life,  by  Mr.  John 
La  Farge,  very  beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
Hogarth's  famous  paintings.  Mr.  La  Farge  says  that 
the  reason  Hogarth  has  gone  out  of  fashion  and  is  now 
so  much  a  mere  name  is  that  his  works,  which  were 
known  so  well  to  our  forefathers,  have  the  habit  of 
showing  disagreeable  sides  of  life  too  frankly,  calling  a 
spade  a  spade.  Adrian  Kirk,  in  "Masters  of  Their 
Craft,"  makes  a  pleasant  little  study  of  the  men  who 
get  their  chief  pleasure  in  life  out  of  the  exercise  of 
their  own  skillful  handicraft,  treating  them  as  artists 
in  a  broad  sense.  Eighth  Avenue  motormen,  Fifth 
Avenue  'bus  drivers,  the  foreman  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper's  composing-room,  and  an  engineer  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  serve  him  for  models  of 
these  interesting  artists.  There  is  a  chapter  of  Clara 
Morns'  autobiography,  and  a  number  of  readalde 
stories.  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

A  DESCRIPTION  by  William  R.  Stewart  of  the 
great  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada,  which  are 
being  settled  up  by  American  emigrants,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  New  York  financier,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  by  Robert 
N.  Burnett,  which  appear  in  the  April  CosmopolUany 
are  quoted  from  in  another  department.  There  is  a  cap- 
ital illustrated  article  on  BjSmson,  "  The  Prophet-Poet 
of  Norway,"  by  Louise  Parks  Richards,  which  gives  a 
good  account  of  the  home  life  of  the  sturdy  Scandi- 
navian. She  shows  that  the  people  of  Norway  have  a 
wonderful  love  for  BjOrnson— that  he  is  in  their  hearts 
the  first  man  in  the  country.  This  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  Ibsen's  position.  Ibsen  is  always  alone,  and  looks  on 
the  people  about  him  as  would  an  analytical  dissector. 
They  regard  him  as  a  judge,  and  a  severe  judge.  BjOm- 
son  is  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  is  one  of  them. 
Nearly  every  house  in  the  country  has  his  biography 
and  one  or  more  of  his  books  on  the  family  table.  His 
photographs  are  displayed  in  the  shop-windows  of  all 
the  towns  and  cities,  and  even  in  the  railway  stations 
in  the  coimtry  one  sees  colored  prints  of  his  portrait 
hanging  on  the  walL 

MEDICINE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Dr.  George  F.  Shears,  writing  on  the  choice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,  contradicts  the  current  assertion 
that  tMs  profession  is  overcrowded.  He  says  that  this 
is  in  nowise  true  except  as  concerns  the  crowding  in  of 
incompetents,  and  that  the  opportunity  is  as  great  to- 
day as  ever  to  make  a  name  and  place  for  one's  self  as  a 
physician.  He  does  not  think  that  a  university  course 
is  a  very  essential  means  of  attaining  high  success  in 
the  profession  of  medicine.  However,  though  the  ma- 
triculates of  the  medical  schools  are  showing  now  a 
larger  percentage  of  graduates  than  ever  before,  ye& 
even  now  the  proportion  of  those  possessing  college  de- 
grees is  not  over  25  per  cent.  Dr.  Shears  emphasizes 
the  value  of  one  form  of  preparation  that  is  rarely  re- 
membered by  students  of  medicine.  This  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  true  business  habits.  He  does  not  sympathize 
with  the  idea  that  a  doctor  should  be  a  more  or  less 
eleemosynary  institution,  with  his  eyes  so  fixed  on 
Bdence  that  he  has  no  chance  to  collect  his  fees.  "  Thert 
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still  remains  in  the  minds  of  many  lasrmen  the  old- 
world  idea  that  a  professional  fee  is  a  gratuity  and  dif- 
fers from  other  obligations.  A  prompt  and  proper  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  should  be  Insisted  upon, 
not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  righf 

THE  "CURES"  OP  CONTINENT  AX.  EUROPE. 

There  is  an  article  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Julian 
Ralph  on  "  Famous  Cures  and  Humbugs  of  Europe." 
The  '^cure"  season  begins  in  August,  when  some  two 
hundred  thousand  or  more  people  gather  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  popular  resorts,  such  as  Homburg, 
Carlsbad,  Aix-les-Bains,  and  lesser-known  institutions. 
All  sorts  of  theories  and  systems  prevail  in  these 
"cures."  "For  instance,  an  American-English  duchess 
recently  boasted  to  me  of  the  good  which  had  been  done 
to  her  by  a  course  which  was  not  only  new  to  me,  but 
which  is  so  strange  as  to  be  almost  comical.  The  *  air- 
and-draught '  cure  was  what  she  praised,  and  it  was  a 
remedy  for  cold  hands  and  feet."  The  patient  retires  to 
a  bedroom  with  great  apertures  instead  of  windows. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  left  exposed,  and  the  strong 
winds  in  the  Ardennes,  where  this  cure  is  situated,  blow 
through  the  bedrooms  and  over  the  extremities  of  the 
patient,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  their  members 
develop  a  strong  circulation,  and  are  presently  able  to 
resist  cold  and  to  guarantee  to  themselves  uninter- 
rupted warmth  for  all  time  to  come. 


governor  of  that  State ;  "  The  New  Berlin,  a  Monument 
to  Wilhelm  II. ; "  "  The  New  Socialism  and  the  Trusts," 
and  "How  Women  are  Winning  the  Ballot." 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

MR  S.  6.  ANDRUS,  writing  in  the  April  Natitmal 
Magazine  on  "  Men  and  Affairs  in  Modern  Mex- 
ico," takes  the  ground  that  ultimate  annexation  qf 
Diazes  country  by  the  United  States  is  within  speaking 
distance,  "  when  it  is  learned  that  no  less  than  928,000,000 
of  capital  from  the  States  is  invested  in  property  and 
agriculture  in  Mexico,  that  the  city  of  Chicago  has  forty 
Mexican  investment  companies,  sending  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  month  into  the  republic ;  that  in  the  past 
five  years  a  majority  of  1,200  Mexican  investment  com- 
panies have  been  organized  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  the  city  of  Monterey  alone,  $10,000,000  was  recent- 
ly invested  by  Americans  in  a  single  manufacturing  en- 
terprise." Mr.  Andrus  makes  the  statement  that  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  have  invested,  in  the  past  two 
years,  more  than  918,000,000  in  Mexican  mines,  and  has 
in  hand  deals  which  will  necessitate  940,000,000  more. 

A  SHIP  CANAL  ACROSS  FLOBID4. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  tells  of  the  project  to  dig  a 
ship  canal  across  southern  Florida.  Such  a  canal 
would  help  chiefly  the  exports  of  New  Orleans,  Galves- 
ton, and  Mobile  and  neighboring  ports.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  these  points  aggregates  at  present  three 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  they  have  a  coastwise 
trade  estimated  as  being  larger.  Such  a  canal  must  be 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  long,  but  it  will  run  through  a 
region  little  above  sea  level,  will  have  natural  water- 
ways to  help  it,  and  a  soil  easy  to  excavate.  There  are 
two  main  routes  discussed,  known  as  the  upper  and 
the  lower,— one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Suwanee  River 
to  the  St.  Mary's,  the  other  from  Charlotte  Harbor,  on 
the  Gulf,  to  Jupiter  Inlet,  on  the  Atlantic,  via  the 
Caloosahatchee  River  and  lakes  Hickpochee  and 
Okechobee.  There  are  other  articles  on  the  newly 
elected  (Governor  Pardee,  of  California,  the  first  native 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

IN  Prarik  Leslie^s  for  April,  there  is  a  sketch  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  by  Federico  Paronelli,  and  a  study  of 
child  labor  in  the  Unit^  States  by  William  S.  Waudby, 
which  we  have  reviewed  among  the  "Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month."  A  curious  account  of  "  The  Fire- Walk- 
ers of  Fiji "  is  contributed  by  Walter  Burke.  Fiji  is  a 
British  crown  colony,  and  in  coronation  week  the  Fiji 
Islanders  prepared  to  celebrate  by  fire- walking.  This 
ceremony  consists  in  digging  a  great  hole  in  the  earth  to 
make  an  oven,  on  which  is  put  a  collection  of  large 
rounded  stones  up  to  a  foot  in  length.  The  stones  are 
heated  until  they  are  literally  red-hot,  when  the  fire- 
walkers  tread  on  them  barefooted.  Physicians  have 
made  the  most  careful  tests  of  the  great  heat  of  this 
strange  pavement,  and  have  been  unable  to  find  that 
the  devotees  have  prepared  themselves  in  any  way  to 
lessen  the  effect  on  their  extremities.  Scientific  ob- 
servers have  estimated  that  the  heat  must  be  hundreds 
of  degrees  above  the  boiling  point,  and  yet  the  fire- 
walkers  show  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  bums.  Pro- 
fessor Langley  and  other  scientists  have  investigated 
the  phenomenon  without  any  more  satisfactory  expla- 
nation than  that  the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin  taking  place  when  the  intensely  hot  stones 
come  near  it  creates  a  momentary  protection. 

"The  Autobiogr^hy  of  a  Shop  Girl"  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  life  of  the  young  women  who  wait  on 
us  in  the  big  metropolitan  stores.  Their  salaries  range 
from  five  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  with 
occasionally  thirty  dollars  to  exceptionally  competent 
girls  in  the  silk,  fur,  or  suit  departments.  A  brief 
sketch  of  N.  C.  Groodwin,  the  actor,  and  a  number  of 
short  stories,  with  many  illustrations,  round  out  this 
issue.  

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  World's  Work  for  April,  there  are  articles  on 
"A  Day's  Work  of  a  Railroad  President,"  by  Mr. 
F.  N.  Barksdale,  and  "The  Coming  Automobile,"  by 
Mr.  Henry  Norman,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in  an- 
other department.  An  account  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  its  present  work  gives  a 
striking  idea  of  the  varied  and  important  work  done 
by  this  "  Vast  Machine  for  Social  Betterment."  One  of 
the  most  interesting  departments  of  the  association 
described  here  is  that  devoted  to  naval  men.  For  in- 
stance, the  Brooklyn  branch  is  the  regular  club  house 
of  sailors  vrith  shore  leave  in  New  York  Harbor,  the 
average  daily  attendance  being  965,  and  the  average 
number  of  lodgers  125.  When  a  Brooklyn  policeman  finds 
an  intoxicated  sailor,  he  takes  him  to  the  association 
building,  instead  of  to  the  station-house,  now.  Sailors 
who  have  been  robbed  of  their  money  and  left  uncon- 
scious on  the  street  are  sometimes  found  by  the  associa- 
tion people,  taken  to  the  naval  building,  sobered  up, 
and  hurried  back  to  ship  before  their  leave  of  absence 
has  expired.  Such  work  encourages  sailors  to  leave 
allotments  with  the  association.  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  sailor  can  assign  a  part  of  his  wages  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  about  the  only 
way  the  average  sailor  can  be  made  to  save  anything. 
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The  Brooklyn  branch  receives  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  a  month  in  this  way.  It  even  acts  as  a  general 
bosiness  agent,  and  when  the  sailors  get  into  trouble 
in  any  part  of  the  world  they  write  to  the  secretary  to 
help  them  out.  This  writer  says  the  Young  Men^s 
Christian  Association  has  now  property  worth  thirty 
million  dollars. 

LEMON-RAISING,— A  NEW  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

W.  S.  Harwood  describes  the  growing  industry  of 
lemon-raising  in  southern  California,  where  there  is 
only  about  five  degrees  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  temperature  and  lemons  mature  all  the  year 
around.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  Americans  had  no 
lemon-supply  except  that  from  Sicily.  So  rapidly  has 
the  Industry  progres.sed  in  southern  California  that  last 
year  there  were  shipped  out  of  the  State  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand  boxes  of  lemons,  although  nearly 
half  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  lemon  trees  have  not 
yet  reached  bearing  age.  The  climate  is  perfect,  but 
the  water-supply  is  deficient  by  at  least  twelve  inches  of 
annual  rainfall.  The  extra  water  is  obtained  from 
great  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  near  by  that  hold  the 
rains  in  check  by  means  of  enormous  walls  of  masonry. 
The  water  is  piped  down  into  the  valleys  to  the  ranches, 
and  meters  measure  the  quantity  used  by  each  grower. 
This  industry  has  been  built  up  in  spite  of  the  small 
duty  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  imported  lemons,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  California  pioneers  had  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  Sicily,— from  SO  to  45  cents  a 
day  for  men  pickers,  and  from  6  to  12  cents  for  women 
pickers.  In  California,  the  planters  have  to  pay  from 
$1.25  up  to  12.00  a  day  for  the  same  work. 

WOES  OP  THE  EUROPEAN   NEWSPAPER  CORRESPONDENT. 

Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  tells  of  the  woes  of  news- 
paper correspondents  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  craft.  He 
shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  correspondent  in 
Europe  to  be  straightforward  and  direct  in  reports  of 
interviews  and  news,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
quoting  the  source  of  information,  and  still  more  to  the 
danger  of  punishment  if  disagreeable  facts  are  plainly 
stated.  He  says  the  correspondent  in  Europe  must  be 
in  the  thick  of  social  activity,  and  must  be  liberal,  too, 
with  tips  to  subordinates  of  the  men  who  can  give  news. 
The  leading  correspondents  must  have  homes  of  com- 
fort, and  must  throw  them  open  to  the  official  and  un- 
official world  at  stated  intervals,— say,  three  or  four 
times  per  season.  Their  private  fortunes,  or  their  in- 
comes, must  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  that.  Their  an- 
nual expenditures  cannot  be  less  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  may  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
London  Times,,  for  instance,  pays  its  correspondents  on 
a  liberal  scale,  salaries  of  from  five  thousand  dollars  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  being  the  rule ;  yet  the  majority 
of  them  find  it  necessary  to  make  up  regular  deficiencies 
in  their  exchequer  out  of  their  own  private  funds. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

MR.  CHARLES  A.  CONANT  begins  the  April  At- 
lantic  3f ontWy  with  an  article  on  "The  Func- 
tion of  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges,"  intended  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  the  good  people  who  have  come 
to  regard  these  institutions  as  mere  gambling-houses. 
A  stock  exchange  is,  Mr.  Conant  explains,  not  at  all  an 
elaborate  Monte  Carlo,  and  it  has  very  useful  and,  in- 
deed, necessary  functions  in  a  complex  system.    The 


fundamental  function  is  to  give  mobility  to  capital. 
Without  the  exchanges,  the  stock  and  bonds  of  a  share 
company  cannot  be  placed  to  advantage.  The  pub- 
licity of  stock  exchange  quotations  gives  the  holder  of 
a  security  not  only  the  direct  benefit  afforded  by  such 
publicity  for  the  moment,  but  gives  him,  free  of  charge, 
the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  financiers  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe  and  America.  A  second  benefit  of 
these  markets  is  in  affording  a  test  of  the  utility  to  the 
community  of  the  enterprises  asking  the  support  of  in- 
vestors. Further,  the  produce  exchanges  afford  a  form 
of  insurance.  They  enable  a  man  with  contracts  to  exe- 
cute in  the  future  to  ascertain  to-day  what  will  be  the 
cofit  of  his  raw  material  in  the  future,  and  by  baying 
options  to  know  that  he  will  get  the  raw  material  at 
that  cost,  even  though  it  may  rise  in  the  open  market 
above  the  price  which  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  it  in 
view  of  the  price  at  which  he  has  contracted  to  deliver 
his  finished  products.  Still  another  important  influ- 
ence of  the  stock  exchange  is  on  the  money  market. 
The  possession  by  any  country  of  a  large  mass  of  salable 
securities  affords  a  powerful  guarantee  against  the  ef- 
fects of  a  severe  money  panic.  Finally,  the  stock  mar- 
ket, bringing  all  values  to  a  level  in  a  public  market, 
determines  the  direction  of  production,  and  2hir.  Conant 
shows  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  this 
could  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way. 

EMERSON  AND  HERMAN  ORIMM. 

There  is  an  unusually  interesting  literary  contribu- 
tion in  this  number  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  letters  be- 
tween Emerson  and  Herman  Grimm,  the  Grerman  prose 
writer  and  critic,^  the  correspondence  being  edited  by 
F.  W.  Holls.  The  Grerman  critic  and  the  American 
philosopher  met  once  in  1878,  in  Florence.  This  is 
Grimm's  interesting  impression :  **A  tall,  spare  figure, 
with  that  innocent  smile  on  his  lips  which  belongs  to 
children  and  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.  His  daughter 
Ellen,  who  looked  out  for  him,  accompanied  him.  High- 
est culture  elevates  man  above  the  mere  national,  and 
renders  him  perfectly  simple.  Emerson  had  unassum- 
ing dignity  of  manner, — I  seemed  to  have  known  him 
from  my  youth." 

There  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  whimsical  essay  by 
Mr.  S.  M.  Crothers,  entitled  *'The  Honorable  Points  of 
Ignorance."  An  anonymous  study  reviews  "  Makers  of 
the  Drama  of  To-day  "  with  breadth  and  authority ;  the 
new  installment  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy's 
novel,  **His  Daughter  First,"  shows  that  the  author  of 
<* Passe  Rose"  has  not  lost  his  distinction  as  a  story- 
writer  ;  there  is  a  travel  sketch,  "  In  Old  Brittany,"  by 
Anna  S.  Schmidt ;  an  appreciation  of  Horace  E.  Scnd- 
der,  former  editor  of  the  Atlantic^  and  an  article  on 
"  The  Social  Unrest,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gray,  who  assumes 
that  labor  and  capital  are  to  find  their  peace  in  the  im- 
mediate future  by  collective  bargaining,  in  the  form  of 
working  agreements,  between  organized  employers  on 
the  one  side  and  organized  workmen  on  the  other. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

"  A  JEFFERSONIAN  DEMOCRAT,"  writing  in  the 
XjL  March  number  of  the  North  American  on 
"  The  Venezuela  Affair  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  takes 
the  ground  that  the  original  Interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trine excludes  any  such  construction  as  has  recently 
been  put  upon  it  by  foreign  creditors  who  claim  the 
right  to  sequestrate  the  customs  duties  of  the  Latin- 
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American  states  for  the  payment  of  ordinary  debts.  The 
theory  of  Sefior  Calvo,  which  seems  to  be  adopted  by 
this  writer,  is  that  so  far  as  ordinary  debts  are  concerned, 
foreign  creditors,  in  the  event  of  a  default  of  payment, 
should  be  relegated  for  their  payment  to  the  courts  of 
the  debtor  country  exclusively,  and  that  an  enforce- 
ment of  payment  should  not  be  attempted  by  diplomatic 
pressure,  much  less  by  acts  of  war. 

THE  NEW  KILE  BE8EBV0IR. 

Writing  of  the  object-lesson  in  expansion  presented  by 
the  completion  of  the  new  Nile  reservoir  at  Assouan, 
Mr.  Frederic  C.  Penfleld  remarks  that  this  great  engi- 
neering achievement  should  have  no  more  interested  ob- 
servers than  in  the  United  States,  where  the  irrigation 
engineer  is  succeeding  the  railway-builder  as  a  developer 
of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  domains.  The  indus- 
try that  will  be  chiefly  benefited  in  Egypt  will  be  cane 
culture.  It  seems  that  during  the  years  when  the 
Cuban  crop  was  curtailed  by  war  and  political  uncer- 
tainties much  French  and  British  capital  was  invested 
in  sugar  enterprises  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  well  adapted  by  climatic  and  other  advantages 
for  sugar-raising,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Nile  cane  is  of 
exceptional  quality.  It  is  predicted  that  the  crop  will 
be  trebled  in  the  coming  five  years. 

OUR  ACTUAL  NAVAL  STRENGTH. 

Admiral  Melville  shows  how  dependent  the  national  na- 
val strength  is  upon  the  auxiliaries  required  by  the  fleet. 
Supremacy  on  the  sea,  as  he  shows,  can  only  be  secured 
by  that  nation  which  is  rich  in  natural,  manufacturing, 
and  material  resources,  and  whose  people  possess  or  can 
acquire  the  sea  habit.  As  an  illustration  iof  the  impor- 
tance of  naval  auxiliaries,  Admiral  Melville  cites  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  has  invested  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  money  in  such  auxiliaries  as  in  battle- 
ships. These  auxiliaries  include  training-ships,  torpedo 
boats,  supply  vessels,  cruisers,  arsenals,  docks,  and 
naval  stations,  as  well  as  countless  incidentals  neces- 
sary to  supplement  or  tg  support  the  vessels  of  the  bat- 
tle line.  The  immense  indirect  cost  of  warfare  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  Spanish- American  War  cost 
over  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  over  a  year,  although  in 
less  than  three  months  from  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  war  the  Spanish  fleets  had  been  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured and  all  open  resistance  by  the  Spanish  troops  had 
ceased.  Admiral  Melville  reviews  the  various  elements 
of  our  naval  strength,  especially  our  coal  resources,  our 
food-supply,  our  transportation  facilities,  our  schools 
of  technology,  and  what  may  be  termed  our  national 
**sea  habit. *^  In  concluding  his  article,  Admiral  Mel- 
ville shows  the  importance  of  an  adequate  and  efficient 
navy  as  a  factor  for  peace. 

LEGAL  PENALTIES  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

As  an  alternative  for  the  modem  system  of  penalties 
for  criminal  acts,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  suggests  the 
return  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  colonial  days  by  which 
persons  having  been  convicted  of  law-breaking  were 
sentenced  to  be  branded  with  a  letter  or  other  mark  in- 
dicating the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  they  had  been 
convicted.  Having  put  this  mark  upon  the  guilty  per- 
son, Mr.  Hawthorne  would  permit  him  to  go  about  in 
the  world,  and  to  mingle,  if  he  chose,  with  better  crea- 
tures than  himself,  yet  being  continually  kept  in  mind 
of  his  crime.  "  It  would,  in  short,  put  him  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  that  provided  by  the  divine  law  of 
conscience.'*  While  this  seems  but  a  slight  punishment 


for  the  murderer,  Mr.  Hawthorne  reminds  us  that  pun- 
ishment is  not  the  object  which  our  enlightened  public 
sentiment  demands,  but  the  reformation  of  the  crimi- 
nal. The  mere  consciousness  of  bearing  an  indelible 
mark,  the  dread  of  its  revelation  to  the  public  eye, 
would,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  opinion,  operate  to  make 
the  man  hesitate  many  times  before  doing  evil  again. 

CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  the  attorney-general  of 
Nova  Scotia,  reviews  the  various  attempts  to  secure 
trade  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the.  United 
States.  He  points  out  that  during  the  last  few  years 
the  United  ^tates  has  profited  more  by  Canadian  trade 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  While  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  by  the  Canadian  people  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  1902,  were  $49,206,062,  during  the  same 
period  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
$120,814,750.  Canada's  exports  to  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  much  greater  than  her  exports  to 
the  United  States.  For  the  year  1901,  Canadian  exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $70,000,000,  and  to 
Great  Britain  to  $105,000,000.  It  is  believed  that  the 
figures  for  1902  will  show  no  great  change  in  the  propor- 
tion. The  American  tariff  is  much  higher  than  the 
Canadian  tariff,  while  the  British  market,  of  course,  is 
absolutely  open  and  free ;  so  that  many  articles  pro- 
duced in  Canada  that  are  much  needed  in  the  United 
States  are  diverted  to  Great  Britain. 

RIGHTS  AND  METHODS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  BoUes  takes  the  ground  that  labor 
unions  should  be  required  to  organize  legally,  like  other 
individuals  associated  for  a  distinct  industrial  purpose, 
so  that  responsibility  may  attach  to  their  conduct.  He 
also  holds  that  so  long  as  members  of  the  unions  are  at 
enmity  with  their  employers  and  consider  a  state  of 
open  or  intermittent  warfare  as  their  true  status  or  con- 
dition, their  employers  are  justified  in  not  recognizing 
the  unions.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether 
such  associations  should  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all. 
And  the  same  doubt  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  corpora- 
tions which  entertain  toward  their  employees  a  similar 
spirit  of  aggression. 

POLICE  METHODS  IN  LONDON. 

Josiah  Flynt,  whose  studies  of  tramp  life  and  the 
*^  under-world 'Mn  American  cities  have  frequently  ap- 
peared in  our  magazines,  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  London  police  system.  The  most  striking 
facts,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  that  his  obser- 
vations reveal  are:  (1)  that  the  force  is  composed  mainly 
of  honest  and  conscientious  men  ;  (2)  that  politics  is  not 
allowed  to  play  any  part  in  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  the  organization ;  (3)  that  Londoners  receive,  in 
exchange  for  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
force,  a  protection  of  life  and  property  which  makes 
London  one  of  the  safest  cities  in  the  world.  The  most 
striking  difference  between  the  London  police  and  the 
police  forces  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  manage- 
ment, is  that  the  former  is  an  imperial  force.  As  to 
police  corruption  in  London,  there  is  very  little  to  re- 
port. Mr.  Flynt  found  no  corruption  which  could  be 
compared  with  the  blackmailing  system  for  which  the 
New  York  police  have  been  so  long  notorious.  "  When 
a  gambling-den  is  suspected,  clever  men  are  told  to 
watch  it  until  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  illegal  gam- 
ing is  going  on.  Then  the  raid  takes  place,  the  guilty 
parties  are  brought  into  court,  and  the  magistrate  or 
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judge  gives  them  their  punishment  with  very,  little  de- 
lay. Appeals  are  seldom  granted,  and  the  Londoners 
are  spared  the  disgusting  postponements  and  legal  sub- 
terfuges by  which  so  many  guilty  gamblers  escape  im- 
prisonment in  the  United  States.  Richard  Canfield  and 
his  alleged  gaming-house  could  not  exist  a  week  in 
London,  if  it  be  true  that  his  *  dive '  was  run  as  openly 
as  has  been  stated.  The  place  would  not  only  be  raided, 
but  Canfield  would  go  to  prison.  Such  a  place  might 
be  able  to  run  secretly  for  a  while,  but  it  would  have  to 
enjoy  great  luck  to  keep  open  for  weeks." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  writes  appreciatiively  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Ho  wells  in  his  article  entitled  "  Sanity  in 
Fiction ; "  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  contributes  an  article 
on  "  Mrs.  Eddy's  Relation  to  Christian  Science  ; "  the 
Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll  writes  on  **  Philosophy  and  Sci- 
ence at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  and 
President  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  reorganized  Church  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  discusses  "  Polygamy  in  the  United 
States :  Its  Political  Significance." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  his  article  on  ^^Law  and  Human  Progress,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Arena  for  March,  Chief  Justice 
Walter  Clark,  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
reviews  the  various  changes  that  mark  the  progress  of 
constitutional  and  statute  law,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  development.  These  changes  are  most  notable 
in  the  departments  of  labor  legislation,  the  rights  of 
married  women,  the  law  of  private  corporations,  and 
in  the  criminal  law. 

The  municipal  ownership  of  many  quasi-public  insti- 
tutions seems  likely  to  greatly  modify  our  jurispru- 
dence in  the  near  future. 

THE  MOROCCAN  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Edwin  Maxey  expresses  the  conviction  that  the 
trouble  in  Morocco  may  at  any  time  develop  compli- 
cations that  will  convulse  Europe.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  reconstruction  is  a  necessity  in  Morocco,  but  the 
question  how,  when,  and  by  whom  is  still  unanswered. 
Mr.  Maxey  shows  that  the  jealousies  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  rather  than  any  inherent  strength  of  her  own 
will  determine  the  future  of  Morocco.  England's  in- 
terests would  impel  her  either  to  maintain  a  stat'iis  q\io 
or  else  to  back  Spain.  Italy,  he  thinks,  would  concede 
to  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  in  return  for  a  like 
concession  by  France  to  her  in  Tripoli.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  such  an  agreement  already  exists  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  Germany's  attitude,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  The  interest  of  the  United  States,  at  pres- 
ent, is,  of  course,  purely  a  commercial  one. 

THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  IN  OREGON. 

Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren  gives  an  account  of  the  movement 
in  Oregon  for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  This 
writer  states  that  Oregon's  experience  shows  that  the 
politicians  are  at  least  as  anxious  as  any  other  class  of 
Americans  to  improve  our  system  of  government. 
The  referendum  measure  was  put  forward  especially 
by  the  newspapers  as  a  non-partisan  demand  by  the 
people,  and  in  this  way  it  made  many  friends  in  all 
parties.  When  the  amendment  went  to  popular  vote, 
last  June,  it  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  62,034  in  its 


favor  to  5,668  against  it.  This  is  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Oregon  constitution  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  people,  though  many  have  been  rejected. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Duane  Mowry  writes  on  "  The  Passing  of  Church 
Influence ; "  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  on  "  Giuseppe  Mftggjni ; " 
Mr.  Bernard  G.  Richards  on  '*  Zionism  and  Socialism ;  ** 
Carrie  L.  Grout  on  "The  Rights  of  Children;"  and 
Dr.  Henrik  G.  Petersen  on  "  Hypno-Suggestion  as  a 
Therapeutic  Agent." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  an  article  in  Qunton^s  for  March  on  "Importance 
of  Currency  Reform,"  the  Hon.  Charles  N.  Fowler 
dwells  on  the  methods  employed  for  the  protection  of 
national  bank  notes  against  default.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  special  report  made  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  if  all  the  United 
States  bonds  which  were  deposited  with  the  Grovem- 
ment  from  1868  to  1901,  inclusive,  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  notes  of  the  national  banks  which  had  failed, 
had  been  lost,  an  average  annual  tax  of  only  &-1000  of 
1  per  cent,  upon  the  notes  outstanding  during  that 
thirty-eight  years  would  have  paid  all  the  notes  of  the 
failed  banks  that  had  not  been  redeemed.  This  seems 
to  substantiate  Mr.  Fowler's  contention  that  "a  credit 
currency  can  be  made  as  safe  as  any  currency."  The 
two  essential  qualifications  of  a  sound  credit  currency 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Fowler  are  these :  first,  there  should 
be  an  adequate  coin  reserve ;  and,  second,  there  should 
be  a  mechanical  device  for  constant,  swifts,  and  frequent 
redemptions.* 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna  points  out  various  evils  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  Philippines  as  at  present 
administered,  and  offers  several  suggestions  in  the  line 
of  reform.  The  greater  number  of  American  teachers 
now  in  the  islands,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  should 
be  sent  home.  Primary  instruction  should  be  Intrusted 
to  well-paid  native  teachers,  and  should  also  be  invaria- 
bly givea  in  the  local  dialect.  In  the  grammar  schools 
established  in  the  larger  towns,  however,  part  of  the 
teaching  force  should  be  American,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  taught  English.  Municipal  schools  should  be 
supported  in  great  part  by  insular,  or  at  least  provin- 
cial, funds.  Suitable  schoolhouses  should  be  built  and 
furnished.  Text-books  should  be  prepared  in  the  native 
dialects  for  use  in  the  primary  schools.  Wherever  there 
has  been  established  a  municipal  government,  primary 
education  should  be  made  compulsory. 

THE  ARID  LANDS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Augustus  Jacobson  has  a  plan  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  arid  lands  now  held  by  the  Grovemment 
which  cannot  be  utilized  until  made  available  by  irri- 
gation. These  lands,  in  his  view,  should  not  be  sold, 
but  should  be  held  permanently  and  made  to  produce 
revenue  for  school  purposes.  They  should  be  subdivided 
into  tracts  of  ten  acres  each,  and  the  revenue  arising 
from  their  use  should  be  appropriated  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  help  equalize  the  op* 
portunities  of  life  for  the  young.  The  arid  lands,  in 
Mr.  Jacobson^s  opinion,  can  be  made  to  furnish  the 
means  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States 
all  the  education  he  or  slie  can  take. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES 

There  are  editorial  articles  in  this  number  of  QuntorVs 
on  the  new  trust  law  and  "  Poverty  as  a  Character- 
Builder.*'  Mr.  W.  G.  Jameson  Reid  furnishes  the  usual 
monthly  review  of  foreign  affairs.  A  paper  on  th^ 
"Opening  of  the  New  Railroad  in  Cuba,"  by  J.  W. 
Davies,  has  been  quoted  from  in  another  department. 


the  Tariff,**  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  analyzes  the  statis- 
tics of  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  proportion  of  the  workers 
would  be  directly  injured  by  the  immediate  removal  of 
protective  duties.  He  concludes  that  less  than  1,000,000 
of  the  29,000,000  engaged  in  such  occupations  would  be 
injuriously  affected  by  such  removal,  and  challenges 
any  one  to  find  a  larger  number. 


THE  YALE  AND  HARVARD  ECONOMIG 
QUARTERLIES. 

WRITING  in  the  current  number  of  the  Yale 
Review  on  "The  Passing  of  Pacific  Blockade,** 
Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  suggests  that  in  cases  where 
some  form  of  pressure  on  recalcitrant  nations  is  neces- 
sary, two  courses  are  left  to  the  c^grieved  i>ower :  (1) 
what  the  Frenchmen  call  "intelligent  destruction,** — 
that  is  to  say,  punitive  methods  without  seizure  of  ter- 
ritory ;  or  (2)  some  form  of  arbitration.  As  between 
these  two  methods,  there  can  be,  as  Professor  Woolsey 
intimates,  no  hesitation  whatever  from  the  American 
point  of  view. 

The  subject  of  the  bonds  of  industrial  corporations,  to 
which  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  here- 
tofore in  this  country,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Lyman  S.  Spitz- 
er,  who  analyzes  the  capitalization,  assets,  and  liabilities 
of  a  number  of  the  leading  corporations  of  this  class. 
Adopting  the  comparison  instituted  by  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Flint  of  the  earnings  of  forty-seven  of  the  more  promi- 
nent industrial  corporations,  not  including  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  with  those  of  thirty-seven  railroads,  it 
appears  that  the  earnings  of  the  industrials  averaged 
over  11  per  cent,  on  the  market  value  of  the  industrial 
stocks,  and  more  than  7  per  cent,  on  the  par  of  the 
capitalization.  The  thirty-seven  railroads  averaged  4% 
per  cent,  of  the  market  value,  and' a  little  more  of  the 
par  value  of  their  capitalization.  Mr.  Spitzer,  therefore, 
concludes  that,  in  general,  industrial  bonds,  at  least 
those  of  the  large  consolidations,  are  amply  secured,  and 
are  a  stable  and  desirable  investment. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
EconomicSy  published  for  Harvard  University,  Mr. 
Frederick  Kellogg  Blue,  of  San  Francisco,  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  efforts  of  society  to  appraise  its  own 
welfare  in  the  valuation  of  gifts  and  services  of  various 
kinds,  both  present  and  future.  Dr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague, 
of  Harvard,  writes  on  "Branch  Banking  in  the  United 
States,**  weighing  carefully  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  proposal.  This  writer  duly  considers 
the  disadvantages  of  the  plan  at  the  present  stage  of 
economic  development  in  this  country.  He  believes 
that  present  tendencies  toward  concentration  and  in- 
tegration of  industries,  together  with  the  greater  inter- 
dependence of  industrial  and  financial  institutions, 
render  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  expedient  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  hasten  another  step  in  the  process,  at  least 
until  we  are  able  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  present  tend- 
ency. A  still  more  serious  objection  is  that  it  would 
tend  to  displace  the  present  arrangement  under  which 
banks  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  are  controlled  by 
the  men  interested  in  the  development  of  local  indus- 
tries and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  local  conditions 
and  the  interests  and  possibilities  of  would-be  bor- 
rowers. 

In  his  article  on  '^  Occupations  in  Their  Relation  to 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  Professor 
Vamb^ry,  of  Budapest,  writes  on  "The  Agitation 
Against  England*s  Power.'*  As  a  friend  of  England, 
this  writer  protests  that  the  English  manufacturers 
"  take  things  far  too  easily,  and,  trusting  too  much  to 
their  own  supremacy,  many  an  advantage  has  been 
lost;  the  pupils  have  outstripped  their  master,  and 
anger  and  envy  are  of  little  avail  now.  Nothing  but 
an  energetic  pulling  of  one*s  self  together,  a  thorough 
clearance  of  all  the  old  system  of  education,  can  render 
assistance  here." 

THE  EZTIKGTION  OF  RARE  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Mr.  R.  Boflworth  Smith  concludes  his  charming  essay 
on  the  raven  by  a  lament  that  so  many  of  England's 
most  interesting  birds  and  animals  are  ceasing  to  exist. 
He  says :  "The  bustard  and  the  bittern,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  population  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
fens,  are  things  of  the  long  past.  The  buzzard,  the 
harrier,  and  the  peregrine  falcon  are  becoming  rarer 
and  raver.  The  fork-tailed  kite  is  as  dead  as  Queen 
Anne.  The  Cornish  chough  is  nearly  as  extinct  as  the 
Cornish  language.'*  He  suggests  that  England  should 
imitate  the  Americans  and  create  a  preserve  for  inter- 
esting wild  animals,  such  as  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
tirpated. 

THE  AVERAGE  HINDU  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

In  an  article  bearing  the  altogether  misleading  title 
of  "  Reincarnation,**  a  Brahmin,  Marayan  Harischandra, 
describes  the  Hindu  from  an  altogether  new  point  of 
view.  The  ways  of  a  Hindu,  he  says,  are  as  clear  as  a 
crystal  brook.  His  motives  of  conduct  can  always  be 
known  to  a  certainty,  and  his  rules  of  conduct  are  as 
clearly  defined  as  the  laws  of  gravitation.  His  entire 
conduct  depends  on  his  belief  in  reincarnation  and  his 
doctrine  of  Karma,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  "As  thou  hast  sown,  so  shalt  thou  reap." 
There  is  very  little  basic  difference  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Brahminism  and  Christianity. 

"  But  what  is  the  average  Hindu  in  his  dealings  with 
his  neighbor  ?  Even  this :  an  ideal  *  Christian,*  save  in 
one  thing— where  the  interests  of  his  loved  ones  are  at 
stake.  Then  the  saintliest  Hindu  becomes  a  sinner.  He 
would  see  the  whole  world  go  to  ruin  if  thereby  he  could 
bring  happiness  to  his  loved  one— be  it  parent  or  child, 
wife  or  mistress.  From  his  earliest  childhood,  the 
Hindu  is  taught  one  practical  virtue,— -to  love  his  own 
people.  Reverence  for  parents,  love  for  brothers  and 
sisters,  constitute  his  chief  moral  training  in  his  youth  ; 
from  that,  the  love  for  wife  and  child  follows  in  the 
course  of  nature.  It  becomes  the  keynote  of  his  external 
conduct.'* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  pleads  more  passionately  than 
before  for  the  imprisonment  for  life  ef  all  professional 
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criminals ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  dissertates  upon  the  BrontS 
novels ;  Mr.  L.  Douglas  discourses  on  the  real  Cimabue ; 
Mr.  I.  G.  Medd  gives  us  a  well-informed  fact-and-figure- 
crammed  paper  upon  agricultural  education  in  Holland. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

WITH  the  exception  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  paper  on 
"  The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Macedonia,"  there  is 
nothing  in  the  March  Contem/porary  Review  calling  for 
special  note.  We  have  quoted  briefly  elsewhere  from  Mr. 
H.  W.  Nevinson's  article  "  The  Chance  in  Ireland,"  and 
from  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson's  on  the  waking  up  of  British 
railways. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  RELIGION. 

Archdeacon  Wilson  contributes  to  the  March  Contem' 
porary  a  paper  on  *'  The  Influence  of  Scientific  Training 
on  the  Reception  of  Religious  Truth,"  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  passage  : 

**Now,  the  most  permanent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  effect  of  scientific  training  is  to  compel  the 
ultimate  adoption  in  theology  of  some  scientific  method 
of  investigation,  and  to  force  us  to  find  some  firm  ground 
in  experience,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  those  be- 
liefs which  have  been  common  to  the  whole  human  race 
and  form  the  foundation  of  religion.  The  effect  is,  in  a 
word,  to  compel  the  treatment  of  theology  as  a  science ; 
.  and,  so  far  as  the  method  is  applicable,  as  an  inductive 
science.  None  of  us  can  as  yet  see  all  that  is  implied  in 
this.  But  this,  at  any  rate,  can  be  seen  :  that  the  effect 
is  to  compel  us  to  assume  the  reality  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  religious  experience  is  concerned,  and  to 
make  them  the  foundation  of  faith.  The  prevalence  of 
scientific  method  demands  serious  attention  to  the 
science  of  theology,  as  one  dealing  with  facts  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  submits  to  verification  every 
stage  of  the  inductions  of  that  science.  The  ultimate 
result  is  to  include  religion  in  the  realm  of  universal 
law." 

LABOR  AND  TRADE-UNIONISM. 

Mr.  Haldane,  M.P.,  reprints  an  address  on  ''The  La- 
borer and  the  Law,"  which  he  read  some  weeks  ago  to  a 
working-  class  audience.  In  discussing  the  question  of 
the  monetary  liability  of  trade-unions  for  the  acts  of 
their  agents,  he  says  the  only  way  to  keep  the  benefit 
funds  free  from  liability  would  be  to  separate  the  bene- 
fit organization  from  the  union  organization.  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  recommends  that  the  obscurity  of  the  present  law 
should  be  cleared  up  in  the  following  manner : 

''  The  appointment  of  a  small  commission  of  experts 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  law,  and  to  say  what  it 
is,  how  it  can  be  expressed,  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Such  a  commission  should  be  small,  and,  above  all, 
should  not  be  representative  of  special  points  of  view. 
It  ought  to  be  of  a  judicial  or  scientific  character.  A 
distinguished  judge  who  has  not  manifested  any  par- 
ticular tendencies  in  regard  to  labor  questions  in  the 
course  of  his  judgments  might  easily  be  found  to  pre- 
side over  it.  He  might  be  assisted  by  another  lawyer 
of  eminence,  selected  in  the  same  fashion.  For  the 
third  member  of  the  commission,  and  I  think  three 
would  be  the  best  number  to  constitute  it,  I  should  like 
to  see  chosen  some  distinguished  man, — and  there  are 
several  alive, — who  has  had  experience,  in  high  admin- 
istrative office,  of  the  working  out  of  trade-union  ques- 
tions. Such  a  commission  would  frame  a  report,  which. 


of  course,  would  not  be  conclusive,  as  to  the  remedy. 
But  the  conclusions  to  that  report  should  be  embodied 
in  a  bill  and  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  government  of  the  day." 

RUSSIAN  LIBERALISM  AND  THE  GOYBBNMEKT. 

Mr.  Felix  Volkhovsky,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Re- 
vival of  Russian  Liberalism,"  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  open  revolt  caused  among  the  members 
of  the  local  governments  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  government  in  regard  to  the  committees  recently 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  needs  of  Russian  agricul- 
ture. The  zemstvos,  which  were  excluded  from  the  de- 
liberations of  these  committees,  protested,  and  in  one 
case  held  a  counter-meeting  in  Moscow,  whereupon  sev- 
eral of  the  members  were  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  receive  a  reprimand  from  the  Czar.  Others  lost  their 
posts,  were  threatened  with  exile,  or  sent  to  live  on 
their  estates.  Little  petitions  of  rights  were  drawn  up 
in  several  provinces,  the  paHies  responsible  refusing  to 
withdraw  them.  The  Karkoff  Zemstvo  succeeded  in 
passing  a  resolution  that  a  complaint  should  be  lodged 
in  the  Senate  against  the  unjust  strictures  of  the  local 
governor;  and  they  defeated  the  governor  when  he 
threatened  to  close  their  session  if  they  did  not  revoke 
the  resolution. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  LABOR. 

Mr.  E.  Jerome  Dyer  contributes  a  paper  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  gist  of  which  is  a  new  suggestion, — ^that 
England  should  import  Moplars  from  southern  India. 
He  says  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  Mata- 
bele,  and  can  be  obtained  at  much  less  than  the  wage  of 
African  native  labor  ruling  before  the  war.  The 
Moplars  are  skilled  miners  ;  whereas  Mr.  Dyer  asserts 
that  Chinamen  absolutely  refuse  to  work  underground. 

"The  Moplar  is, physically,  morally,  and  socially 
superior  to  the  best  African,  Chinese,  or  other  colored 
laborer,  as  he  is  temperate  in  habits,  obedient,  indus- 
trious, and  good-tempered.  He  is  law-abiding,  devoted 
to  his  family  and  loyal  to  his  chiefs,  and  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  that  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  re- 
turning him  to  his  native  land  at  the  termination  of  his 
contract.  As  a  safeguard  in  this  respect,  he  should 
sign  a  contract  before  leaving  India,  agreeing  that  only 
15  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  of  his  wage  should  be  paid 
to  him  personally  in  Africa ;  50  per  cent,  should  be 
handed  regularly  to  his  family,  if  any,  in  India,  and 
the  balance  should  be  paid  to  him  on  his  return  to  India 
on  the  proper  completion  of  his  contract." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  another  paper  by  "  Voces  CatholiciB,"  this 
time  entitled  **The  Abb6  Loisy  and  the  Catholic  Re- 
form Movement."  Mme.  Duclaux  contributes  one  of 
her  charming  French  sketches.  The  Countess  Mar- 
tinengo-Cesaresco  contributes  a  paper  entitled  *^The 
Modem  Pastoral  in  Italy." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  for  March,  Col.  G.  £.  Church  has 
an  important  paper  on  *' Canada  and  Its  Trade 
Routes,"  in  which  he  pleads  for  a  new  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  run  at  a  distance  of  from  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  present  line.  Colonel 
Church  lays  great  stress  on  Canada's  agricultural  fu- 
ture, and  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  transport 
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878tem.  The  production  of  wheat  per  acre  is  already,  in 
Canada,  double  that  of  the  Wnited  States ;  and  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  there  are  205,000,000  acres  of  arable 
land,  of  which  not  more  than  900, 000  are  at  present  under 
cultivation.  But  geographical  conditions  have  forced 
all  Canada^s  railways  to  run  south  of  Lake  Winnipeg ; 
and  strategically,  her  railways  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  United  States  frontier.  It  is  therefore  proix)sed  to 
build  a  new  transcontinental  railway  which  would  cross 
the  country  to  the  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  line 
would  take  an  almost  direct  course  from  Quebec  to 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  reaching  the  Pacific 
coast  at  Port  Simpson.  It  would  be  2,889  miles  long,  or 
from  260  miles  to  560  miles  shorter  than  any  existing 
Pacific  railway.  The  line  would  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  crossing  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  above 
sea  level  one-half  that  of  any  other  Pacific  railway  north 
of  Mexico.  Other  features  of  the  scheme  are  brought 
out  in  an  article  contributed  to  this  number  of  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews. 

FREE  TRADE. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Pigou  contributes  a  logical  defense  of  free 
trade,  from  which  we  quote  the  following : 

*'  Unless  England  found  that  she  could  get  the  food 
she  needs  with  less  exx)enditure  of  effort  by  devoting 
herself  to  manufactures  and  exchanging  them  for  for- 
eign food  materials  than  she  could  by  growing  all  the 
food  she  wanted  herself,  she  would  not  adopt  this 
roundabout  method  of  getting  it.  A  tax  either  on  foreign 
goods  or  on  English  manufactures,  whether  levied  at 
our  ports  or  at  those  of  the  United  States,  will  diminish 
trade,  and  will  compel  us  to  change  from  the  less  to  the 
more  expensive  way  of  getting  some  of  our  food.  It  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  reply  that  America  taxes  English, 
manufactures,  and  that  nevertheless  we  trade  with  her< 
The  point  is  that  if  she  did  not  tax  them  we  should  do 
still  more  trade  with  her ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  were  to  retaliate  and  tax  her  exports  to  us,  we 
should  do  still  less.  By  her  tariff,  we  are  compelled  to 
expend  more  effort  than  we  should  otherwise  need  to 
do  in  getting  our  grain  and  cotton ;  were  we  to  set  up  a 
tariff,  it  would  cost  us  more  effort  still. " 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Rait  writes  on  **The  Teroentenftry  of  the 
Annexation  of  England, **  the  *'  annexation  "  being  the 
coming  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England. 
There  is  a  literary  supplement  of  fifty  pages  devoted  to 
a  play  by  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim  writes  in  a  humorous  vein  on  Chinese  labor, 
citing  American  experience  with  reference  to  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  into  South  Africa. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

ONE  of  the  principal  papers  in  the  National  Review 
for  March  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Boyd's  scathing  exposure 
of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention.  Mr.  Boyd  is  man- 
a^ng  director  of  the  great  firm  of  James  Eeiller  &  Co., 
but  he  writes  from  the  general  public  point  of  view. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  British  West  In- 
dian sugar  industry  has  failed,  quite  apart  from  the 
damage  infiicted  upon  it  by  the  Continental  bounties. 

"Sugar  still  comes  to  this  country  from  the  West  In- 
dies in  small  quantities,  it  is  true,  largely  because  it  is 
in  such  a  very  different  state  to  the  Continental  prod- 
uct. No  two  West  Indian  parcels  are  alike.  There  is 
no  standard  whatever,  and  every  parcel  has  to  be  landed 


and  sold  by  auction.  In  addition  to  this,  it  loses  a  large 
amount  of  weight  through  drainage,  and  reaches  its 
ultimate  end  in  a  very  different  condition  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  enterprising  Grerman.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  the  West  Indian  has  been  unable  to  compete  in 
this  market.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  im- 
porting raw  sugar  to  this  country  from  the  West  In- 
dies, freight  and  charges  have  to  be  paid  on  a  large  pro- 
portion of  waste  material  which  must  be  eliminated  in 
the  process  of  refining,  and  with  freight  at  25  shillings 
per  ton,  as  against  5  shillings  from  Grermany  and 
France,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  business  is  unprofit- 
able." 

If  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Europe  were  curtailed, 
its  place  would  be  taken,  not  by  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies,  but  from  the  Cuban  producer  and  the  American 
sugar-refiner.  Another  point  raised  by  Mr.  Boyd  is  that 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  im- 
ported confectionery  and  other  goods  made  from  sugar 
are  made  from  the  bounty-fed  article  or  not. 

RADICAL  OXFORD. 

"The  Lament  of  an  Oxford  Tory,"  the  Hon.  Edward 
Cadogan,  to  wit,  is  caused  by  the  successful  onslaught 
which  Radicalism  and  allied  movements  have  made 
upon  that  old  center  of  reaction.  Mr.  Cadogan  is  sim- 
ply horrified  by  the  decline  of  Toryism  indicated  by  the 
following  revolutionary  changes : 

"  In  Oxford,  the  opposition  leaders  are  indeed  work- 
ing with  a  will.  The  walls  of  the  university  common 
rooms  and  public  meeting-places  are  continually  echo- 
ing to  the  forcible  and  vociferous  denunciations  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  the  graceful  epigram  and  seductive  per- 
suasion of  Lord  Rosebery,  the  overpowering  eloquence 
of  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  the  volubility  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  At  one  time,  some  of  our  colleges 
even  fostered  the  opinions  of  the  so-called  Pro-Boers, 
until  the  ubiquitous  generals  asked  these  individuals 
for  something  more  substantial  than  their  sympathy. 
Certain  of  our  college  fellows  rushed  into  print  in  a 
maimer  which  startled  the  stagnant  feelings  of  their 
more  reserved  and  more  pedantic  brethren.  One  of  the 
first  indignation  meetings  against  the  government  edu- 
cation bill  took  place  in  Oxford,  and  there  are  perhaps 
few  places  in  England  where  this  measure  has  met  with 
so  much  hysterical  animosity.  The  'imperial  idea,'  so 
far  from  being  a  term  to  conjure  with,  is  in  Oxford 
dismissed  with  the  sneer  of  contempt.  Even  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  is  countenanced,  as  a  question 
thoroughly  worthy  of  consideration,  if  not  of  approval. 
In  fact,  when  it  is  said  that  all  sections  of  the  opposi- 
tion find  their  admirers  and  followers  in  the  university, 
even  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  must  not  be  excluded 
from  the  category." 

There  is  not  a  single  Conservative  club  in  Oxford 
which  is  supported  either  by  great  numbers  or  by  any 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  Union  Society  discusses  problems 
which  savor  of  Hyde  Park  socialism. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  MorUhf/y  Review  for  March,  the  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Austro-Hungarians  on  the  future  of  their 
empire  is  continued. 

Count  Banffy  agrees  with  last  month^s  contributors 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  is  probable. 
Both  Austria  and  Hungary  are  awar«)  that,  failing  the 
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common  bond  which  insures  them  twofold  independ- 
ence, neither  could  survive  except  tljrough  the  hardest 
of  struggles.  He  refuses  to  take  the  Pan-Grerman  party 
seriously,  and  cannot  imagine  the  realization  of  its 
ideas  at  any  distance  of  time.  Dr.  Ritter  von  Starzyn- 
ski,  leader  of  the  Polish  Conservative  party,  urges  that 
what  is  required  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  state  on  its 
natural  basis, — that  is,  provincial  autonomy  and  equal- 
ity of  national  rights,  and  the  restriction  of  business 
transacted  in  the  Reichsrath  to  the  legislative  labors 
common  to  all  provinces. 

"THE  RESTORATION  OF  OXFORD." 

The  Rev.  James  H.  F.  Peile  has  an  elaborate  article 
under  this  heading,  in  which  he  makes  some  sugges- 
tions which  will  probably  be  regarded  as  revolutionary 
in  university  quarters,  and  which  strikingly  resemble 
certain  proposed  reforms  in  American  universities.  He 
points  out  that  the  age  at  which  boys  go  to  college  has 
risen  steadily,  with  the  result  that  the  modem  under- 
graduate is  too  old  for  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  a 
school ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  duty  and  responsi- 
bility are  not  yet  presented  to  him  in  the  convincing 
form  which  they  wear  in  actual  life.  He  proposes  that : 

"1.  Boys  should  go  to  the  publie  schools  at  eleven  or 
twelve  at  the  latest,  and  proceed  to  the  university  at 
about  sixteen.  The  age  limit  for  open  scholarships 
should  be  fixed  at  sixteen  instead  of  nineteen. 

"2.  There  should  be  a  three  years^  course,  with  resi- 
dence (honor  and  pass,  as  at  present),  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  The  curriculum  would  have  to  be 
modified  somewhat  to  suit  the  young  students,  but  not, 
I  think,  as  much  as  might  be  supposed.  Able  boys  are 
quite  fit  at  sixteen  to  read  classics  and  history,  and  cer- 
tainly science,  on  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  sys- 


tem ;  and  any  attempt  to  lower  the  pass  standard  would 
land  the  explorer  at  once  on  the  bed-rock. 

"8.  There  should  be  a  further  three  years*  course  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
Law,  Medicine,  Science,  and  Letters.  This  course  would 
be  confined  to  those  who  in  the  earlier  course  had  shown 
themselves  capable  of  serious  study,  not  all  those  or 
only  those  who  had  been  placed  in  the  first  class  in  any 
examination.  The  second  degree  would  be  given  (not 
necessarily  by  examination)  on  work  done  by  the  stu- 
dent, and  selected  within  wide  limits  by  himself,  es- 
pecial importance  being  attached  to  original  work  in 
any  branch.*' 

The  majority  of  men  would  pass  out  of  the  university 
into  active  life  at  nineteen,  instead  of  at  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three. 

MR.  BULL  AND  MR.  BALFOUR. 

This  month's  stock  of  satirical  verse  is  devoted  to  a 
dialogue  entitled  "  The  Stock  Exchange,"  between  John 
Bull  and  his  prime  minister.  Mr.  Bull  protests  against 
the  indolent,  gambling  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four retorts  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  legislator 
to  guard  public  morals. 

OTHER  AUTIGLES. 

Greneral  Brabant  replies  to  that  part  of  De  Wet's  book 
which  deals  with  the  siege  of  Wepener.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  reviews  Mr.  Myer's  "  Human  Personality."  Mr. 
Sidney  0>lvin  writes  an  article  on  Keats'  "Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,"  and  reproduces  in  facsimile  for  the  first 
time  the  manuscript  of  the  ftunous  poem,  which,  it 
appears,  recently  passed  into  the  hands' of  the  Barl  of 
Crewe.  The  changes  subsequently  made  by  Keats  in 
the  original  draft  are  few,  but  all  are  distinct  improve- 
ments. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

BOTH  the  numbers  of  the  Befvue  des  Deva>  Mondes 
for  February  are  excellent.  We  have  noticed 
elsewhere  M.  Thoulet's  paper  on  submarine  volcanoes ; 
M*  Dastre's  on  the  question  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a 
poison;  and  M.  Loti's  visit  to  the  Theosophists  of  Madras. 

THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  RELIGION. 

M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re  contributes  to  the  second 
February  number  a  remarkable  paper  on  religion  re- 
garded as  sociology.  He  quotes  with  warm  approval  a 
definition  given  by  a  M.  Guyau  to  [the  effect  that  reli- 
gion is  a  universal  sociomorphism, — ^that  is  to  say,  that  a 
mythical  or  mystic  sociology,  conceived  as  containing 
the  secret  of  all  things,  is  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gions. Religion  is  not  anthromorphism,  but  a  univer- 
sal and  imaginative  extension  of  all  the  relations,  good 
or  bad,  which  can  exist  between  wills,  of  all  the  social 
relations  of  war  or  peace,  of  hatred  or  of  friendship,  of 
obedience  or  of  revolt,  of  protection  or  of  authority,  of 
submission,  of  respect,  of  devotion,  or  of  love.  M. 
Bruneti^re  has  shown  already  in  a  previous  paper  that 
in  the  evolution  of  Ck>mtism  religion  and  sociology  are 
identical.  Comte's  sociology  is  nothing  but  an  effort 
to  realize  his  kingdom  of  Grod  on  earth,  and  M.  Brune- 
ti^re  devotes  the  present  paper  to  showing  how  this  con- 
ception of  religion  must  be  completed  in  order  to  be 
utiliased.    He  endeavors  to  show  that,  just  as  there  is  a 


certain  natural  link  between  pleasure  and  pain,  so  also 
truth  and  error  are  not  always,  nor  even  ordinarily,  sep- 
arated the  one  from  the  other ;  indeed,  they  are  more 
often  neighbors  than  is  generally  believed.  Naturally 
enough,  M.  Brunetldre  lays  great  stress  upon  Comte's 
criticism  of  Protestantism, — that  it  consisted  originally 
of  nothing  but  a  protest  against  the  intellectual  founda- 
tions of  the  old  social  order.  The  whole  paper  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  but  too  long  for  us  to  follow  here 
the  course  of  the  argument.  M.  Brunetltoe  intends  to 
devote  another  paper  to  the  thesis  that  social  questioiis 
are  moral  questions,  and  that  moral  questions  are  re- 
ligious questions. 

VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mme.  Bentzon  has  an  excellent  article  on  village  in- 
dustries in  Russia.  The  communistic  organization  of 
the  ntir  naturally  exercises  a  profound  infiuenoe  upon 
these  industries.  She  shows  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  workers,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  oppressed 
by  the  middleman  who  buys  their  products.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  economists  that  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  people  must  first  be  raised  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  realize  the  benefits  of  cooperation.  She  draws 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  exaggerated  scientific  idealism 
of  the  Intellectuals  in  Russia,  side  by  side  with  the  de- 
plorable obscurantism  of  the  Conservatives ;  and  over 
all  a  government  which  makes,  for  every  step  in  ad- 
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▼anoe,  two  steps  in  the  rear.  Happily,  there  exists  an 
elect  body  of  patient  and  strong  Liberals,  who  work  in 
the  cause  of  elementary  education  and  strive  to  organ- 
ise rural  credit  on  solid  foundations,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  initiative,  and  to  teach  the  pea»- 
ants  to  count  on  themselves. 

THE  TRIPOLITAIN. 

M.  Pinon,  in  an  article  on  the  Tripolitain  in  the  first 
February  number,  expresses  the  opinion  that  France, 
since  the  value  of  the  TurlLish  provinces  in  Africa  is 
small,  could  without  injuring  herself  cease  to  be  inter- 
ested in  them  if  the  Tripolitain  problem  led  to  no  com- 
plications as  far  as  the  Soudan,  if  it  did  not  imply  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  finally,  if  it  did  not  involve  the  risk  of  reopening 
the  burning  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  He  notes  certain  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  by  way  of  encroachment  upon  French 
spheres,  committed  at  the  moment  when  France  was 
occupied  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Chad  with  the  Senous- 
si,  as  a  revelation  of  common  action  between  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  most  powerful  Mussulman  organizations 
of  northern  Africa.  He  sees  in  all  this  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  solidarity  of  Islam  in  the  face  of  a  divided 
Surope. 

REVUE  DB  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  for  February  contains  a  great 
number  of  interesting  articles.  Mr.  Morton  Ful- 
lerton,  the  new  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  con- 
tributes two  very  charming  papers,  the  result  of  a  tour 
made  by  hin\  in  Burgundy,  and  which  should  be  read 
by  all  those  who  intend  to  make  a  bicycle  or  automo- 
bile tour  in  this  picturesque  corner  of  old-world  France. 

THE  BUSINESS  VALUE  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Yet  another  series  of  articles,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  geographical  in  character,  begins  in  these 
same  number^.  This  is  entitled  **  The  Grerman  Rhine, ^' 
and  has  for  its  object  that  of  showing  to  what  excellent 
practical  use  modem  Germany  has  known  how  to  put  her 
famous  river.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  the  Rhine  was 
still  regarded  simply  from  the  tourist^s  point  of  view, 
and  she  bore  on  her  broad  waters  only  about  a  million 
dollars*  worth  of  merchandise ;  but  in  twenty  years, — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  commencement  of  the  new  cen- 
tury,—the  business  done  had  increased  to  six  times  as 
much,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  Rhine  is,  from 
a  productive  and  economic  point  of  view,  more  valu- 
able to  Germany  than  are  all  the  rivers  and  canals  of 
France  put  together  !  This  happy  state  of  things  has 
been  of  extraordinary  value  to  commercial  Germany, 
and  has  brought  increased  prosperity  to  every  town 
and  hamlet  situated  on  the  mighty  stream. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING. 

Every  student  of  literature  and  every  journalist 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  may 
learn  something  from  M.  Albalat's  most  curious  paper 
on  the  corrections  made  in  proof  by  Chateaubriand. 
The  famous  writer  really  created  French  style  as  we 
now  know  it.  When  correcting  his  works,  he  was  never 
ashamed  to  ask,  and,  what  is  far  more  remarkable,  to 
take,  advice,  and  the  writer,  in  this  curious  account  of 
how  Chateaubriand  worked,  is  able  to  give  many  par- 
allel passages  showing  the  many  modifications  which 
each  underwent. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  concern  the  rdle  played  by  education  in 
the  French  Revolution.  For  those  who  regard  that 
period  as  having  been  wholly  composed  of  disturbing 
and  destructive  elements  are,  of  course,  far  from 
realizing  that  the  French  Assembly  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  reform  and  create  as  well  as  to  destroy,  and  M. 
Barthou  certainly  proves  that  free  education  in  a 
modem  sense  was  first  thought  of  and  put  into  pnv)tioe 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Convention..  M.  Brtel  attacks  the 
oft-discussed  problem  of  who  was  Homer,  and  at  what 
period  of  the  world's  history  the  Iliad  was  composed ; 
and  M.  Chavanne  attempts  to  analyze  the  philosophy  of 
Confucius,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  great  Socialists,  though  In  no  sense  a  revolu- 
tionary. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  NavmUe  Benme  contains  one  very  remarkable 
article,  noticed  elsewhere, — ^namely,  a  lengthy  ac- 
count of  the  life,  the  theories,  and  the  political  ideas  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  who,  it  is  widely  believed  on  the 
Continent,  will  be  the  next  Pope. 

As  usual,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  historical 
articles,  of  which  the  most  interesting  concerns  the  ^ 
curious  Gallic  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  all 
over  France,  and  of  which  are  given  many  reproduc- 
tions. Those  concerned  in  the  fascinating  study  of  the 
origin  of  languages  will  find  it  worth  while  to  glance 
over  this  article.  M.  Toudouze  continues  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  Commune;  and  as  these  are  based  on  a 
diary  kept  by  him  during  those  eventful  days,  they 
have  a  considerable  historic  value.  To  a  different 
order  of  historical  student  will  appeal  a  paper  de- 
scribing Madame  de  Stafil's  social  successes  during  the 
Consulate. 

Literatiure  is  represented  by  the  beginning  of  what 
promises  to  be  M.  Cim's  amusing  reminiscences  of  the 
French  Society  of  Men  of  Letters.  To  this  society, 
literally  every  writer  and  journalist  in  France  makes  it 
a  point  to  belong,  for  it  has  rendered  immense  services 
to  authors  and  playwrights.  Very  charming  is  a  slight 
but  vivid  account  of  the  house  of  Mistral,  the  great 
Provencal  poet,  who  has  always  remained  in  his  native 
village,  where  his  father  was  a  ftbrmer.  The  author  of 
^^Mirelle"  is  married  to  a  very  clever,  intelligent 
woman,  herself  a  writer  of  distinction ;  and  at  Millane, 
the  little  village  where  they  live,  they  often  receive  dis- 
tinguished fellow-poets  of  all  nationalities.  Mistral  is 
a  great  worker ;  like  most  poets,  he  detests  the  mechan- 
ical sides  of  modem  life ;  thus,  he  particularly  dislikes  ' 
the  present  reign  of  the  automobile,  and  regrets  the 
stage  coaches,  which  he  can  still  remember  having  seen 
as  a  child  wending  their  leisurely  way  through  the 
fiowery  lanes  of  Provence.  In  the  evening  of  his  days, 
Mistral  is  devoting  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  a 
museum  which  he  has  founded  at  Aries,  where  he  has 
tried  to  gather  together  everything  connected  with  the 
past  life  of  southern  France. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  long  review  of  Mr.  Henry 
Norman's  ^' All  the  Russias,'*  of  a  pitiful  account  of  the 
island  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the  sardine 
fishermen  are  now  slowly  starving ;  of  an  analysis  of 
St.  Simon's  political  and  social  theories ;  and  of  a  short 
paper  on  Satanism,  a  subject  which  seems  to  be  attract- 
ing more  and  more  attention  every  day. 
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LA  REVUE. 

THE  numbers  of  La  Revue  for  February  are  not 
quite  as  English  or  American  as  usual.  The  most 
important  article  in  the  number  for  February  1  is  Dr. 
Kaethe  Schirmacher's  on  "The  Regulation  of  Female 
Labor  and  Feminism,"  in  which  the  writer  considers 
the  question  how  far  feminism  in  the  various  European 
countries  is  in  favor  of  special  restrictions  upon  female 
la^r.  In  general,  women  workers  themselves  are  in 
favor  of  state  regulation  ;  but  the  feminists  are  divided. 
In  England,  France,  and  Scandinavia,  the  majority  of 
feminists  oppose  restriction  ;  while  in  Grermany  and  in 
Austria,  feminists  favor  i*estriction.  Feminist  opposi- 
tion is  based  chiefly  upon  the  priDciple  of  individual 
liberty  and  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 

"  RESURRECTION.*' 

In  the  same  number,  Dr.  R.  Romme,  writing  under 
the  title  "Resurrection  and  Longevity,"  deals  with  M. 
Kuliako's  claim  to  have  reanimated  the  heart  of  a  dead 
child  twenty  hours  after  death.  Dr.  Romme's  paper  is 
devoted  to  showing  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  at 
all.  The  repulsation  of  the  heart  of  dead  animals  by 
various  means  has  often  been  achieved,  and  it  has  been 
accomplished  also  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  the  revival,  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  was  generally  for  a  much  shorter  time. 
The  heart  is  by  no  means  the  delicate  and  fragile  organ 
that  is  generally  supposed,  and  with  a  current  of  arterial 
blood,  or  a  solution  of  salt  saturated  with  oxygen,  it  has 
always  been  possible  to  set  it  beating  after  death.  An- 
other means  which  has  been  adopted  is  massage,  the 
exposed  heart  being  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  rubbed 
rhythmically.  Professor  Prus,  of  Lemberg,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fifty-five  cases  out  of  one  hundred  in  reanimat- 
ing the  heart  by  this  method.  M.  Batelli,  of  Greneva, 
by  combining  massage  with  electrization,  has  revived 
dead  dogs  and  kept  them  alive  for  as  much  as  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  method  has  been  adopted  in  the  case 
of  human  beings,  but  it  is  found  imi>ossible  to  keep  the 
revived  person  alive  for  any  time. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

FRANCISCAN  students  will  turn  at  once,  in  the 
Rassegna  Nazlonale  (February  1),  to  Prof.  G. 
Grabinski's  important  article  on  recent  Franciscan 
studies.  He  agrees  with  Professor  Mariano  in  deploring 
what  he  calls  the  "  subjective  rationalism  of  M.  Saba- 
tier,"  but  differs  considerably  from  Mariano  in  the  lat- 
ter's  estimate  of  the  Franciscan  order  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  faithful  to  the  Franciscan  ideal. 
Another  interesting  article  of  an  exceptionally  good 
number  describes  the  friendly  understanding  that 
exists  between  Grovemor  Taf t  and  Mgr.  Guidi,  the  new 
apostolic  delegate  to  the  Philippines,  pointing  to  a 
speedy  solution  of  the  vexed  religious  question.    In  its 


mid-February  issue,  the  Rassegna^  although  distinctly 
anti-clerical,  denounces  cremation  with  extreme  vigor 
of  language  as  "a  barbarian  institution,  contrary  to 
human  nature,  contrary  to  hygiene,  contrary  to  the 
sentiment  of  all  pious  and  refined  souls,  and  contrary 
to  progress  and  to  civilization."  There  is  an  excellent 
sketch  of  the  late  Cardinal  Parocchi,  who  was  for 
many  years  among  the  papahili. 

In  its  "Contemporary  Artists"  series.  Emporium 
prints,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  his  works,  a 
sketch  of  the  young  Polish  sculptor,  Boleslas  Biegas, 
who  has  recently  taken  artistic  Paris  by  storm.  His 
art  is  full  of  weird  power  and  the  most  fantastic  inspira- 
tion, his  subjects  being  chiefly  symbolicr.1.  Among  the 
pieces  of  sculpture  illustrated  in  the  article  are  the 
wind,  the  haunted  house,  and  the  book  of  life,  to  which 
he  has  given  a  wholly  original  interpretation.  Biegas  is 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  of  humble  peasant 
birth,  and  all  his  young  years  were  spent  herding  flocks 
on  the  vast,  mournful  plains  of  his  native  country  and 
modeling  strange  figures  for  his  amusement  in  wet  clay. 
Thanks  to  a  discriminating  patrbn,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Cracow,  and  to-day  his  posi- 
tion as  a  sculptor  is  already  assured. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (February  7)  does  its  best  to 
dislodge  Italy  from  its  unhappy  preeminence  as  the 
mother  of  regicides.  It  has  drawn  up  an  exceedingly 
interesting  table  of  all  the  assassinations  of  monarchs 
and  presidents,  both  attempted  and  successful,  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  beginning  with  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  and  ending  with  Rubino's  attempt 
against  King  Leopold.  In  all,  seventy-three  crimes  are 
tabulated,  and  undoubtedly,  taken  over  so  wide  a  field, 
Italy  is  responsible  for  no  more  victims  than  other 
nations ;  but  the  fact  remains  true  that  the  most  notori- 
ous regicides  of  recent  years  whose  crimes  have  been  due 
to  anarchistic  doctrines — Caserio,  Luccheni,  and  Bresci 
— are  all  of  Italian  birth.  One  remarkable  fact  emerges 
from  the  table.  The  crimes  against  heads  of  states  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  four 
times  as  numerous  as  in  the  first  half.  The  mid-Feb- 
ruary number  contains  a  laudatory  analysis  of  the 
Jesuit  P6re  Fontaine's  much-discussed  volume,  "Les 
Infiltrations  Kantiennes  et  Protestantes  et  le  Cle^rg^ 
Frangais." 

In  the  Nuova  Antologia  (February  1),  Signora  Ros- 
selli  describes  the  recent  revival  throughout  Italy  of  fe- 
male home  industries  of  an  artistic  nature, — lace-mak- 
ing, embroidery,  weaving,  etc., — thanks  to  the  energetic 
enterprise  of  various  Italian  ladies.  Already  two  ex- 
hibitions of  artistic  female  handiwork  have  been  held 
in  Rome,  and  it  is  now  intended  to  open  a  permanent 
depot  for  the  sale  of  the  goods.  Gen.  Luchino  dal 
Verme  reviews  De  Wet's  "  Three  Years'  War,"  paying 
a  high  tribute  to  De  Wet's  generalship  and  strategy, 
and  protesting  against  the  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  decry  him  as  a  mere  guerrilla  leader. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL  \ 
Under  the  title  of  "American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Orient"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  th«  Hon.  John  W. 
FoBt«r  tU8  written  a  book  which  sbowe  the  part  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  respect  to  political,  cuuimercial, 
and  race  q^uestlona  of  the  far  Kaat.  Mr.  Foster's  own 
diplomatic  career,  taken  together  with  his  recent  stnidies 
In  diplomatic  histoiy,  ha^  well  qualified  him  tor  tlie 
task  o(  preparing  such  aworkaa  this.  He  has  reviewed 
the  early  American  commercial  intercourse  with  China; 
the  policy  observed  toward  that  country  by  our  nav- 
emment ;  the  opening  of  Japan,  in  which  our  naval 
and  diplomatic  olUcials  had  so  cuiiHpicuouH  a  part ;  tbe 
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plication.  The  entire  book  is  clearly  and  coacisely 
written,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  worUiy  succcMor  of 
the  author's  earlier  work,  "A  Century  of  American 
Diplomacy." 

Ad  eighteenth-century  view  of  the  American  Indians 
that  has  become  almost  a  classic  is  Gov.  Csdwallader 
Colden's  "The  Hiatory  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of 
Canada."  This  work  has  just  been  reprinted  in  con- 
venient form  by  the  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company, 
of  New  York.  Governor  Golden  was  regarded  as  the 
best-iuforiued  man  in  the  New  World  on  the  affairs  of 
the  British- American  colonies.  He  was  impressed  by 
the  importance  of  the  Five  Nations,  or  Iroquois,  to  the 
Colony  of  New  York  as  a  barrier  against  the  French, 
and  it  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
British  Government  that  his  account  of  those  tribes 
was  written.  The  estimate  in  which  Colden  was  held 
by  the  Indians  themselves  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  adopted  by  the  Mohawks.  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  treatise  was  written  as  early  as  1737,  but  the 
author  lived  down  to  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Some  of  the  long-hidden  lore  of  the  Central  American 
aborigines  is  represented  in  Mrs.  Alice  Dixon  Le 
PIongeon'B  "  Queen  M6o'b  Talisman  "  (New  York  :  Peter 
Eckler).  This  is  a  poem  relating  to  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan.  In  this  poem,  Mrs.  Le 
Plongeon  has  represented  as  nearly  as  possible  tbe  re- 
ligious idea  of  the  Mayas,  their  belief  In  a  supreme 
iDtelligeuce  and  in  successive  Iive«  on  earth,  as  well  as 
their  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  gathered  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  natives  of  Yucatan,  the  fresco  paintings 
found  at  Chicnen,  and  in  the  books  of  ancient  Maya 
authors.  An  introduction  ^ts  forth  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  ideas  of  the  natives  of  Central  America.  The 
work  as  a  whole  Is  an  interesting  contribution  to  onr 
knowledge  of  these  peoples. 

"Tbe  Discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  In  America,"  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Fischer,  of  Austria  (St.  Louis :  B.  Herder, 
IT  S.  Broadway),  epitomizes  a  vast  amonnt  of  scholarly 
research,  especially  in  the  maps  of  the  flfteenth  cen- 
tury. After  a  painstaking  examination  of  all  the  author- 
ities, this  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
voyages  were  made  by  the  Norsemen  prior  to  the  flf- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  permanent  settlement 
made  by  them  on  the  New  England  coast.  The  Norse- 
men did,  however,  possess  thriving  colonies  in  Green- 
land, where  numerous  Norse  relics  remain  to  this  day. 
The  present  edition  of  Professor  Fischer's  work  is  a 
translation  from  the  German  by  Basil  H.  Soulsby,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Map  Room  of  tbe  British  Museum. 
Several  reproductions  of  rare  and  ancient  maps  accom- 
pany the  text. 

The  twentieth  volume  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science  (Balti- 
more :  Johns  Hopkins  Press)  is  devoted  to  "Colonial 
and  Economic  History."  The  opening  paper,  by  Dr. 
Bernard  C.  Steiner,  on  "Western  Maryland  In  tlie 
Revolution,"  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  progress 
of  tbe  Revolutionary  movement  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  has   received    little  attention  from  historians. 


political  history  and  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  later  history  of 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  Samoa,  and  the  other  countries  o( 
the  PaciBc.  The  volume  closes  with  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  Spanish -American  War  in  the  far  East. 
In  all  the  abundance  of  literature  on  Asiatic  subjects 
that  has  appeared  in  the  past  few  years,  there  has  never- 
before  been  attempted  a  consecutive  history  of  Ameri- 
can relations  with  the  Orient.  Our  national  responsi- 
bllitiea  accepted  as  part  bf  the  results  of  the  Spanish 
War  have  made  all  the  more  pressing  the  need  of  a 
standard  treatise  covering  the  entire  history  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  ^.''is  for  tbe  purpose  of  meeting  this  need  that 
Mr.  Poster  set  about  the  preparation  of  the  present 
work.  Many  authorities  are  cited  by  the  author  as  an 
aid  to  the  student  in  continuing  researches  on  special 
topics.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the 
book  are  those  treating  of  the  opening  of  Japan,  Chi 
neee  Immigration  and  exclusion,  and  the  Samoan  com- 
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Largely  settled  by  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  from 
Pennsylvania,  western  Maryland  was  less  closely  allied 
with  the  South  in  economic,  social,  and  political  life 
than  were  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State.  Aside 
from  a  pax>er  on  "  The  Political  Activities  of  Philip 
Freneau,"  by  S.  E.  Forman,  and  one  on  "  The  Maryland 
Constitution  of  1851,"  by  J.  W.  Harry,  the  remainder 
of  this  volume  of  the  studies  is  exclusively  occupied  by 
economic  papers.  Mr.  G.  E.  Barnett  writes  on  **  State 
Banks  Since  the  Passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act ;  ^ 
Mr.  W.  E.  Martin  on  **  Early  History  of  Internal  Im- 
provement in  Alabama ; "  Mr.  George  Cator  on  *^  Trust 
Companies  in  the  United  States ; "  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisk 
on  *'  Continental  Opinion  Regarding  a  Proposed  Mid- 
dle European  Tariff-Union.'' 

In  the  series  of  ^^ Decennial  Publications"  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Mr.  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall,  of  the 
department  of  history  in  the  university,  has  written  an 
elaborate  account  of  *^  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  "  (University  of  Chicago  Press).  This  is  said  to 
be  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  a  complete  history  of  this 
bank,  a  notable  institution,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
for  Its  famous  struggle  with  President  Jackson.  It  is 
also  claimed  for  this  bank  that  it  is  the  first  example  of 
a  bank  with  branches  that  this  country  has  ever  had. 
Mr.  Catterall  has  had  peculiar  advantages  in  having 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  papers  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  the 
president  of  the  bank.  This  material  has  thrown  new 
light  on  the  political  facts  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  new  charter  from  Jackson. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  is  a  monograph  on  **  A  History  of  Taxation 
in  New  Hampshire,"  by  Maurice  H.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 
(Macmillan). 

The  first  three  volumes  of  **  The  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,"  prepared  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  appeared  some  years  ago, 
and  brought  the  record  of  the  movement  to  the  early 
eighties.  The  fourth  volume,  edited  by  Miss  Anthony 
and  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  (Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Susan 
B.  Anthony),  carries  on  the  story  of  the  movement  to 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  work  is  pri- 
marily an  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  women  every- 
where to  obtain  the  franchise ;  but  it  includes,  also,  a 
full  record  of  the  various  changes  in  law  and  adminis- 
tration that  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  woman, 
whether  accomplished  directly  through  the  infiuence  of 
the  suffragists  or  not.  The  first  portion  of  the  present 
volume  is  mainly  taken  up  with  proceedings  of  the 
various  national  suffrage  conventions.  Theire  are  also 
chapters  on  suffrage  work  and  political  and  other  con- 
ventions, the  rights  of  women  in  the  States,  the  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  and  an  exceptionally  full  state- 
ment regarding  national  organizations  of  women.  This 
volume,  like  its  predecessors,  will  doubtlessly  for  years 
to  come  be  the  main  reliance  of  all  advocates  of  woman's 
enfranchisement. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  (Iowa  City,  Iowa) 
has  begun  the  publication  of  *^  The  Messages  and  Proc- 
lamations of  the  Governors  of  Iowa."  The  work  of 
compiling  and  editing  has  been  intrusted  to  Prof. 
Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  series  has  just  appeared. 
The  several  governors  are  named  in  their  chronological 
order,  and  the  documents  are  arranged  according  to  a 
uniform  scheme  of  classification.  It  is  a  rather  remark- 
able fact  that  in  the  case  of  so  young  a  State  as  Iowa  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  find  all  of  the  proclamations  of 


the  earlier  governors,  either  in  the  public  archives  or  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Historical  Society  (Oxford,  Miss.),  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Riley,  contains  several  valu- 
able articles  on  Mississippi  history,  particularly  on  the 
period  of  reconstruction  and  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1890.  There  are  also  interesting  papers  on 
"Some  Historic  Homes  in  Mississippi,"  "The  Route  of 
De  Soto's  Elxpedition,"  and  other  topics  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  State. 

Little  is  left  in  the  far  West  to-day  to  remind  us  even 
of  the  existence  of  that  once  well-known  figure  in 
American  pioneer  life,  the  old-time  trapper.  The  Ameri- 
can fur  trade  obtained  its  greatest  importance  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  St.  Louis  was  the  oenter  of 
the  traffic.  The  whole  story  of  the  fur  trade  has  been 
told  by  Captain  Chittenden  in  volumes  already  noticed 
in  the  Review  op  Reviews.  "  The  Story  of  the  Trap- 
per," by  A.  C.  Laut  (Appleton),  is  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
life  that  has  no  counterpart  in  our  day.  Miss  Laut's 
earlier  books,  " Heralds  of  Empire"  and  "Lords  of  the 
North,"  revealed 
her  as  a  sympa- 
thetic''student  of 
this  phase  of  pio- 
neer life.  She  has 
delved  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Hud- 
son  Bay  and 
Northwest  com- 
panies until  the  i  i^/^^mm^B^^^^^^^mi^simw 
picturesque  char-  /^^^^^^^|^^^^B||||HP||f 
acters  who  made 
up  the  "living 
documents"  of 
those  records  have 
become  to  her  as 
real  as  the  people 
of  every-day  life. 
The  same  keen- 
ness of  perception 
and  imagination 
that  gave  charac- 
ter to  the  stories 

already  mentioned  have  powerfully  aided  in  the  vivid 
delineation  of  the  trapper  as  an  historical  personage. 

" Epoch-Making  Papers  in  United  States  History"  is 
a  volume  of  pocket  size,  edited,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Prof.  Marshall  Stewart  Brown,  with  the 
excellent  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  the  teaching  and  study  of  history  in 
our  schools  by  making  accessible  to  students  the  great 
documents  illustrating  our  national  growth  (Mac- 
millan). 

"  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
delivered  at  the  Cambridge  University  Extension  Sum- 
mer Meeting  of  August,  1903,  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  a  volume  edited  by  F.  A.  Itirkpatrick  which 
constitutes  a  readable  summary  of  the  topics  under 
consideration.  Most  of  these  are  naturally  related  to 
European  politics,  but  there  is  a  chapter  on  "  England 
and  the  United  States,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Lawrence, 
and  many  of  the  other  lectures  contain  material  of 
special  interest  to  American  readers.  The  lectures  on 
"  The  Reforming  Work  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II."  and 
"The  Meaning  of  Present  Russian  Development," by 
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Dr.  Paul  Vinogradoff,  aod  that  on  '*  The  Problem  of 
the  Far  East,"  by  Ian  G.  Hannah,  deal  with  some  of 
the  latest  phases  of  modem  internationalism  (Mac- 
millan). 

•  President  George  Emory  Fellows,  of  the  University 
of  Maine,  has  prepared  a  useful  text-book  for  high 
schools  and  colleges  on  *^  Recent  European  History, 
1780-1900*'  (Boston:  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.). 
Heretofore,  there  have  been  few  opportunities  for  st]i- 
dents  in  secondary  schools  to  study  this  period.  Presi- 
dent Fellows  has  attempted,  in  this  little  volume,  to 
sketch  the  whole  movement  in  the  direction  of  consti- 
tutional government  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  has  presented  the  subject  in  an  attractive  way,  and 
teachers  will  find  the  book  well  adapted  for  use  in  their 
classes. 

Some  of  the  new  text-books  of  ancient  history  have 
distinctive  qualities  that  differentiate  them  from  most 
of  their  predecessors.  The  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  attractiveness  and 
lucidity  with  which  the  history  of  Rome  and  Greece  is 
now  presented  to  them,  as  contrasted  with  the  dry-a»- 
dust  methods  of  former  days.  We  must  remember, 
also,  that  archeology  has  been  very  busy  in  the  last  dec- 
ade or  two,  and  the  latest  investigations  on  the  side  of 
classical  history  have  greatly  modified  the  descriptions 
of  Roman  and  Grecian  life  that  once  passed  current 
among  us.  These  latest  results  of  investigations  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  new  text-books,  and  the  result 
is  an  entire  recasting  of  the  subject-matter  that  is  now 
taught  in  the  higher  grades  of  our  secondary  schools, 
not  to  speak  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  colleges.  A 
good  example  of  the  utiliisation  of  this  form  of  learning 
in  the  modem  text-book  is  Dr.  William  Fairley's  trans- 
lation of  the  "  History  of  the  Roman  People,"  by  Charles 
Seignoboe,  of  the  University  of  Paris  (Holt).  This  work 
is  distinguished  for  its  vividness  of  style,  and  its  treat- 
ment of  old  subjects  is  fresh  and  suggestive  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  work  includes  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  Christianity  as  an  element  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Additions  made  to  the  original  his- 
tory bring  it  down  to  the  era  of  Charlemagne. 

"The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
Burton  Gulick,  of  Harvard  University  (Appleton),  rep- 
resents a  teacher's  attempt  to  present  the  essential 
facts  of  daily  life  among  the  Greeks  to  the  students 
reading  Greek  authors  or  studying  Greek  history  in 
preparation  for  college.  The  book  answers  the  ques- 
tions :  **  Who  were  the  Greeks,  after  all,  and  how  did 
they  live  ?"  "  What  did  they  wear,  what  did  they  eat, 
and  what  were  their  houses  like  f  "  The  general  reader, 
also,  will  find  the  book  helpful,  since  no  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  is  required,  and  technical  treat- 
ment has  been  consistently  avoided.  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated. 

For  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  subject,  readers  can- 
not do  better  than  to  consult  Mr.  Howard  Crosby  But- 
ler's "  The  Story  of  Athens  "  (Century  Company).  This 
work  naturally  gives  more  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Greek  art.  An  outline  of  the  mythological  and  tradi- 
tional history,  of  Athens  is  given  in  an  introductory 
chapter.  The  aim  of  the  book,  as  stated  by  the  author, 
is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  a  view  of  the  ancients  them- 
selves rather  than  to  discuss  the  credibility  of  the  old 
historians.  In  the  scheme  of  illustrations  adopted  for 
the  book,  the  monuments  and  architecture  are  repre- 
sented by  line  drawings,  while  the  sculptures  are  repro- 
duced almost  entirely  by  photographs.     The  illustra- 


tions have  been  choseif  with  great  care,  and  are  valuable 
aids  to  the  text. 

In  a  single  volume,  Dr.  Greorge  Willis  Botsford,  of 
Columbia  University,  has  compiled  ^^  An  Ancient  His- 
tory for  Beginners"  (Macmillan),  in  compliance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion that  the  schools  give  a  year  to  ancient  history,  with 
special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  but  in- 
cluding a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 
nations. 

During  the  course  of  the  Boer  war,  some  sixteen  edi- 
tions of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  book  appeared,  and  since  the 
close  of  the  war  the  author  has  prepared  a  final  edition 
in  which  the  early  text  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
much  fresh  valuable  knowledge  has  been  added  (Mo- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.).  The  present  edition  is  printed 
from  new  plates  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  new 
material  and  new  maps.  It  is  a  standard  history  of  the 
Boer  war  from  the  English  point  of  view. 

The  first  portion  of  Prof.  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers' 
(<  MedisBval  and  Modem  History,"  published  some  years 
ago,  has  been  revised  and  issued  under  the  title  of  "The 
Middle  Ages "  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.),  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  a  companion  volume  entitled  "  The  Modern 
Age,"  containing  the  revised  and  extended  text  of  the 
second  half  of  the  original  work.  The  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Myers'  book  has  been  in  constant  use  in  schools 
and  colleges  during  the  fifteen  years  since  its  first  pub- 
lication speaks  well  for  its  standing  among  teachers 
and  school  principals. 

The  translation  by  Mary  Sloan  of  B^mont  and  Mo- 
nod's  "Mediffival  Euroi>e  from  885  to  1270  "  has  recently 
been  published  (Holt).  Prof.  George  Burton  Adams,  of 
Yale,  has  contributed  notes  and  revisions.  This  work 
is  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  modem  school 
of  French  historians,  and  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
its  great  simplicity  of  statement  and  for  the  fullness 
with  which  it  treats  of  topics  not  usually  taken  up  in 
detail,— notably  of  the  medieval  Church. 

In  "The  Idediedval  Town  Series"  (Macmillan),  "The 
Story  of  Verona"  is  contributed  by  Alethea  Wiel.  All 
visitors  to  the  ancient  town,  especially  those  interested 
in  its  paintings  and  architecture,  will  find  much  valu- 
able material  in  this  little  volume.  Many  excellent 
illustrations  have  been  contributed  by  Nelly  Erichsen 
and  Helen  M.  James. 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  in  "  The  Story  of  Siena  and 
San  Gimignano"  (Macmillan),  has  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide a  popular  history  of  the  great  republic  of  Siena  in 
such  form  that  it  can  also  serve  as  a  guide-book  to  that 
city  and  its  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  book  are  from  drawings  by  Miss  Helen  M.  James, 
and  there  are  also  reproductions  from  works  of  painters 
and  sculptors. 

"London  Before  the  Conquest,"  by  W.  R.  Lethaby 
(Macmillan),  is  a  book  that  deals  chiefiy  with  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  town.  There  are  chapters 
on  "  Rivers  and  Ford,"  "  Roads  and  the  Bridge,"  "  The 
Walls,  Gates,  and  Quays,"  "  The  Wards  and  Parishes— 
The  Palace,"  "Streets— Craft  Guilds  and  Schools- 
Churches,"  and  many  other  topics  of  interest  to  the  an- 
tiquarian and  historian. 

The  greatest  modern  historian  of  the  city  of  London 
was  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  work  in  this  field  had  been  completed 
before  his  death.  It  is  said  by  his  widow  that  it  was 
the  work  through  which  he  himself  most  desired  to  be 
remembered  by  posterity.   From  this  history  of  London 
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Bs  a  whole,  whicb  is  an  entirely  different  work  from 
those  portions  of  the  "  Survey  of  Ijondoa  "  which  have 
already  been  publlfhed  both  in  magazine  and  book 
form,  the  portion  relating  to  the  eighteenth  centiUT  has 
tieen  chosen  for  present  publication.  In  treating  of 
this  period,  Sir  Walter  Besant  devoted  much  space  to 
London  social  life.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  chief  feature  of 
the  elaborate  and  beautifully  printed  volume  now  be- 
fore us.  The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  series  of  concise  his- 
torical notes  which  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  cen- 
tury. Theseare  followed  by  sections  treatingot  London 
topographically,  religiously,  politically,  and  so  forth 
(Macmillan). 

BIOQRAPHY,  LETTERS,  AND  MEMOIRS. 
"William  Morris  :  Poet,  Craftsman,  Socialist,"  is  tJie 
title  of  a  very  satiKfactory  biographical  study  by  Miss 
Elisabeth  Luther  Cary  (Putnams).  The  details  of  the 
socialist  poet's  personal  life  are  related  with  great  fiiU- 
nees  in  MacKall's  elaborate  volumes ;  Miss  Cary  has 
made  it  her  business  to  outline  the  public  side  of  Morris' 
career,  and  her  treatment  of  those  phases  of  the  subject 
that  are  most  interesting  \o  the  wider  public  gains  in 
force  from  the  very  absence  of  a  mass  o(  material  such 
as  has  a  place  only  in  some  authorized  and  Intimate 
biography,  like  that  of  MacKail.  The  present  work  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  meet  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  American  admirers  of  Morris  for  a  clear,  compact, 
and  yet  comprehensive  statement  of  the  principles  that 
this  many-sided  leader  really  stood  for — in  art,  la  litera- 
ture, and  in  politics.  Those  readers  who  may  have  been 
familiar  with  the  specific  contributions  mode  by  Morris 
to  the  crafts  of  decoration  and  of  printing  wilt  find  in 
Miss  Gary's  book  excellent  summaries  of  his  work  In 
these  fields,  with  an  abundance  of  appropriate  iUustra- 

"The  Life  of  James . Madison "  by  G^llard  Hunt 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  Is  an  attempt  to  present  the 
successive  events  in  Madison's  career  In  their  relation 
to  our  national  history. 
Madison's  intimate  as- 
sociation with  distin- 
guished contemporaries 
—  JeffeiBon,  Hamilton, 
Monroe,  oad  others- 
lends  especial  interest  to 
the  det^la  of  bis  biog- 
raphy. Madison's  writ- 
ings and  state  papers 
have  been  before  the 
public  for  so  many  years 
that  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  Ignorance  of 
Hit.  aAiiJ>ABD  atnra.  his    political    views    or 

achievements ;  but  there 
Is  room  for  a  reasonably  brief  popular  biography  which 
will  sum  up  both  the  public  and  private  sides  of  Madi- 
son's personality,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Hunt  has  given 
us  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  htnt«d  that  tbis  consti 
tutes  the  beginning  of  an  important  enterprise,— no  less 
than  the  history  of  the  United  States  told  through  the 
lives  of  its  greatest  men.  The  present  volume  at  least 
suggests  the  possibilities  of  such  an  historical  series. 

In  the  volume  entitled  "A  Few  of  Hamilton's  Let- 
ters," Mrs,  (Jertrude  Atberton,  author  of  "The  Con- 
queror," has  brought  together  a  portion  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  correspondence,  much  of  which  will  now  for 
the  first  time  reach  the  general  public.    The  idea  of 


making  selections  of  this  kind  from  the  nDpnblinhed 
correspondence  of  our  venerated  great  men  Is  a  new  one 
in  this  country,  and  we  Imagine  that  in  this  caae,  U 
least,  it  will  meet  with  a  favorable  res[(onBe.  Mrs. 
Atherton's  purpose,  as  she  says,  has  been  to  select  aach 
tetters  as  throw  the  most  light  on  tlie  hnman  side  of 
Hamilton,  Hamilton's  argumentative  and  literary  qual- 
ities are  sufHciently  brought  out  in  the  state  papers  and 
o^er  writings  of  a  political  nature  that  have  become 
almost  classics  in  our  literature.  Mrs.  Atherton  haa 
made  no  attempt  to  select  letters  that  exemplify  these 
qualities  in  any  marked  degree,  but  they  are  present  in 
almost  all  of  Hamilton's  correspondence,  A  veritable 
literary  "And"— or,  rather,  resurrection- was -the  dia- 
covery,  only  a  few  months  ago,  of  Hamilton's  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  West  Indian  hurricane  of  August, 
1773,  which  was  printed  In  a  West  Indian  newspaper, 
and  convinced  Hamilton's  relatives  and  friends  that  the 
fifteen-year-old  boy  deserved  an  edacation.  Until  tbis 
bit  of  newspaper  work  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wil- 
liam Ramsing,  of  the  Danish  army,  it  is  donbtfnl 
whether  it  had  been  read  for  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
although  It  was  known  that  such  a  writing  was  In  ex- 
istence. It  is  published  in  an  appendix  of  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's Ijook,  together  with  other  interesting  materials. 

What  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  biography  of  Aogaatna 
Ciesar  in  English  was  completed  only  a  few  months 
ago  by  John  B.  Firth,  and  has  Just  been  published  in 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series  (Putnams).  Such. a 
work  is  necessarily  a  record  of  the  great  emperor's 
public  career,  with  only  the  most  meager  account  of 
his  personality.  Plutarch's  life  of  Augustus  has  never 
come  down  to  us,  but  fortunately  a  character  skefa^h 
written  'bj  Suetonius  has  survived,  and  we  are  indetiteb. 
to  Mr.  Flrtb  for  a  capital  summing  up  of  the  details 
embodied  In  that  sketch.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  merits  of  Mr,  Firth'sbook  on  the  boots  of  scholar- 
ship, and  the  manner  In  which  the  material  is  presented 
Is  well  calculated  to  engage  our  interest 

We  liardly  know  whether  to  class  Mr.  I.  Woodbridge 
Riley's  book,  "The  Founder  of  Mormonlsm  "  (Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co,),  among  biographies  or  not.  It  is  really  a 
psychological  study  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  Beginning 
with  an  elaborate  account  of  Smith's  ancestry  and  earl; 
environment,  the  book  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Its  probable  sources,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  curious  literary  product  to  Smith's  own 
mentality,  the  later  explolte  of  Smith  as  a  prophet  and 
faith  heater,  and  his  final  activities  as  a  religious,  social 
leader.  It  is,  indeed,  the  llfe-studyof  aman  whowould 
never  have  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  serious  bio- 
graphical writing  except  for  tbe  remarkable  growth  of 
the  religious  system  and  community  of  which  be  was 
the  acknowledged  father.  As  a  oontribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Mormonlsm,  the  book  has  a  value  that  ia 
wholly  unique. 

"A  Royal  Son  and  Mother"  is  the  title  given  to  an 
account  of  tbe  unique  work  of  Prince  Demetrius  Gal- 
litzin,  the  father  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  community  at 
LoreCto,  Pa.,  and  known  as  the  pioneer  priest  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  by  BaronessPautine von  HDgel (Notre Dame, 
Ind.  :  The  Ave  Maria).  Demetrius  Gallltcin  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  17%.  In  IT99,  he  headed  a  company 
of  co-rellgionists  who  pushed  their  way  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Pennsylvania  and  established  tbe  little  colony 
of  Loretto.  AH  this  time,  the  prince  di^uiaed  hia 
identity  by  adopting  the  name  of  Schmet  \  not  even  the 
members  of  his  fiock  were  aware  of  his  royal  Uneofe. 
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Quite  oat  of  the  line  of  the  ordinary  printed  auto- 
Uogrsphy  Is  "  The  Stot;  of  a  Strange  Career,"  edited 
by  Stanley  Waterloo  (Appleton).  We  are  assnred  by 
Mr.  Waterloo  that  the  story  contained  in  this  Toliune 
Is  literally  true.  The  man  who  told  it  died  recently  in 
a  Weatem  State  prison,  a  maa  o(  the  class  known  as 
habitual  criminals.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
aerriog  out  a  sentence  for  burglary.  For  thirty  years, 
he  had  been  tinder  the  weight  of  prison  discipline,  save 
for  short  periods  of  freedom  between  the  end  of  one 
term  and  the  beginning  of  another.  This  man  began 
his  career  as  a  sailor,  serred  lu  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish naval  sarrlcea,  and  ran  away  from  both  of  them, 
becoming,  finally,  an  ensign  during  the  Rebellion.  The 
story,  of  course,  is  not  told  merely  for  the  sake  of  re- 
garding the  ontward  Incidents  in  this  man's  life,  which 
were  in  the  main  commonplace  enough,  but  rather  as  a 
peychologlcat  revelation,  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
man's  own  attitude  of  mind  toward  bU  fellon-mea  and 
the  motives  tor  his  erratic  and  sinful  conduct.  After  all, 
not  mnch  light  is  thrown  on  the  secret  of  the  story  ,beyond 
occasional  admissions  of  his  own  foolishness  and  waste- 
fulness of  life.  The  author  gives  us  no  information  of 
genuine  repentance  or  of  sorrow  for  his  many  misdeeds. 

Hr.  Austin  Dobson's  "Samuel  Richardson,"  in  the 
"  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  (Macmillan),  is  a  book 
that  will  be  read  and  admired  more  out  of  regard  to  the 
scholarship  of  ite  author  than  from  any  bond  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  subject.  Richardson's  distinctive  service 
iu  giving  form  to  the  modern  English  novel  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  in  Mr.  Dobson's  little  volume  the  full 
value  of  this  service  is  well  brought  out. 

The  Dumas  centenary,  last  year,  was  the  occasion  of 
at  least  two  new  lives  of  the  great  French  writer  in 
English.  That  by  Arthur  F.  Davidson  (Llpplncott)  is 
the  more  ambitious  of  the  two,  and  abounds  la  detail. 
A  volume  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Spurr,  entitled  "The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Alexandre  Dumas"  (Frederick  A. 
Stokee  Company),  attempts  to  tell  "the  man  in  the 
pnblio  library  "  who  Dnmas  was,  what  he  did,  which 
books  be  did  write  and  which  he  did  not  write,  and, 
finally,  what  his  confrire*  and  the  great  critics  have 
said  aboat  bim.  Both  books  are  well  Indexed,  are 
provided  with  convenient  bibltograptiical  lists,  and  are 
in  every  respect  well  equipped  as  books  of  reference. 

Miss  Fanny  Reed's  "Reminiscences"  (Boston :  Knight 
&  Millet)  might  be  called  a  book  of  International  mem- 
oir«.  Miss  Reed  has  won  distinction  as  an  amateur 
singer  in  Paris,  where  she  has  come  in  contact  wltb 
famous  personalities,  not  only  mnslclana,  but  men  and 
women  in  many  other  callings. 

Mr.  Nathan  H.  Dole  has  made  a  two-volume  com- 
pendium of  brief  biographical  sketches  of  twenty  great 
oomposecB  (Crowell).  Criticism  is  not  the  chief  element 
In  Hr.  Dole's  sketches,  but  Ihe  general  reader  jrill  gain 
from  them  a  fair  estimate  of  tbe  style  and  purpose  of 
the  various  composers  and  the  place  to  which  their 
works  are  entitled.  The  main  function  of  Hr.  Dole's 
books  is  to  describe  the  personalities  of  the  composers 
In  terse  and  graphic  English.  The  work  has  been  con- 
sdentionsly  done,  and  the  characterizations  seem  to  be 
free  from  prejudice. 

In  a  two-volume  edition,  we  have  "  The  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Frances  Bumey  (Madame  D'Arblay),"  revised 
and  edited  by  Sarah  ChaunceyWoolBey(Boeton;  Little, 
Brown  St  Co.).  Mtss  Bumey,  of  whom  Lord  Macaulay 
said  that  her  story  "Evelina"  was  the  first  story  written 
by  a  woman  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live,  is  neverthe- 


less remembered  to  this  day  not  so  much  for  her  literary 
work  as  for  the  reflections  that  she  gave  to  the  world  of 
court  life.  These  are  all  incorimrated  in  "The  Diary 
and  Letters ; "  and  to  this  day,  no  better  descriptions  of 
Miss  Burney's  contemporariee  in  high  official  station 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  biographer  par  excellence  among 
modem  Englishmen,— who,  by  the  way,  is  now  visiting 
the  United  States  and  has  just  concluded  a  aeries  of 
lectures  at  Columbia  University, — Is  tbe  author  of  a 
new  volume  on  "Queen  Victoria"  (Macmillan).  This 
work,  like  the  famous  sketoh  of  Shakespeare  by  Mr. 
Lee,  is  thVJotgrowth  of  an  article  contributed  to  "  Tbe 
Dlctlonar?of  National  Biography."  As  in  that  ency- 
clopedia article,  so  in  this  more  elaborato  work,  Mr.  Tiee 
has  sought  to  record  clearly  and  with  such  concise- 
ness as  coherence  would  permit  the  main  facte  concern- 
ing Queen  Victoria's  personal  history  in  the  varied 
spheres  of  life  In  which  she  played  her  great  part.  He 
has,  of  course,  touched  upon  the  extended  political  his- 
tory with  which  the  Queen's  long  career  was  associated, 


but  has  avoided  treating  such  topics  in  any  fuller  detail 
than  was  needful  to  make  her  perstmal  experiences  and 
opinions  intelligible.  For  purposes  of  general  refer- 
ence, this  is  without  question  tbe  standard  life  of  the 
late  Queen. 

Mrs.  Mary  McArthnr  Tuttle,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Herbert  Tuttle,  the  historian  of  Prussia,  has  written, 
under  the  title  "  The  Mother  of  an  Emperor,"  a  sketch 
of  Queen  Xioulse  of  Prussia,  tbe  materials  for  which 
were  derived  from  official  sources  (Cincinnati ;  Jen- 
nings &  Pye).  Mrs.  Tuttle  has  supplemented  her  bio- 
graphical study  with  interesting  papers  on  home  life  in 
Germany  and  kindred  topics. 

Avolume  entitled  "Folk-Tales  of  Napoleon"  (New 
York:  The  Outlook  Company).— which  Is  made  up  of 
translations  by  GeoT)(e  Eennan  from  the  Russian,  and 
from  tbe  French  of  Honors  de  Balzac,  stimulates,  and 
in  a  measure  satisfies,  our  curiosity  as  to  tbe  concep- 
tions of  the  "Little  Corslcan"  that  were  prevalent 
among  tbe  common  people  during  and  after  bis  life.  It 
is  not  that  these  stories  tell  us  anything  worth  remem 
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berlog  about  Napoleon,  or  about  tbe  great  events  of  hie 
time,  but  they  do  iadicate  to  us  the  point  of  view  of  the 
French  and  Russian  peasant ;  and  In  so  tar  as  the;  do 
this,  they  are  significant- 
Mr.  Lionel  Strachey  has  translated  "Memoirs  of  a 
Contemporary,"  being  Kmlulscences  by  Ida  Salnt^Elme, 
adventuress,  of  her  acquaintance  with  certain  makers 
of  French  history,  and  of  her  opinions  concerning  them, 
fTom  IT90  to  1S16  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)-  It  is  well 
within  bounds  to  nay  that  Ida  SaintEtme'a  career  was 
a  checkered  one,  but  with  her  various  personal  esca- 
pades  and  intrfgoee  the  general  reader  Is  less  concerned 
than  with  the  story  that  she  has  to  tell  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  AuBtrla,  and  Russia,  which 
she  followed  throoghout,  often  in  a  man's  costume. 

The  story  of  the  sister  of  Lonis  XVI,  Is  (ully  told  in 
"The  Lite  and  Letters  of  Madame  filisabeth  de  France," 
translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormley  (Boston,: 
Hmdy,  Pratt  &  Co.).  Full  details  are  given  in  this 
work  ot  the  captivity  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  events  of 
those  troublous  times  are  narrated  with  great  fullness. 
Apropos  of  the  bicent«nary  celebration  ot  John  Wee- 
ley's  birthday,  which  is  observed  this  year  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  "  The  Heart  of  John  Wesley's  Journal " 
has  recently  been  pablisbed  in  a  single  volume  (Revell). 
The  Journal  in  full,  as  heretofore  published,  has  con- 
sisted of  four  bulky  volumes.  Although  the  editor  of 
the  present  volume,  Mr.  Percy  Livingstone  Parker,  has 
been  obliged  to  curtail  the  original  work  by  three- 
quarters,  there  is  still  left  enough  of  the  Joum^  to  con- 
vey a  fair  idea  of  its  atmosphere  and  spirit.  An  appre- 
ciation by  Augustine  Birrell,  and  an  introduction  by 
the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  are  other  Interesting 
features  of  the  present  edition. 

Dr.  William  Adamson's  "Life  of  Joseph  Parker," 
pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  London  (Revell),  is  the 
authoritative  estimate  of  a  lifelong  friend  of  tbe  great 
preacher.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years'  preparation, 
and  may  conlldently  be  accepted  by  the  public  ss  the 
most  satisfactory  biography  of  Dr.  Parker  that  is  likely 
to  be  written.  Aside  from  ita  strictly  personal  interest, 
the  book  throws  much  light  upon  the  progress  of  what 
is  known  as  "dissent"  in  English  religious  history. 

An  excellent  brief  "Life  of  Ulrich  ZwingH,"  the  Swiss 
patriot  and  reformer,  has  been  written  by  Samuel  Simp- 
son (New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.),  This  is  the 
second  biography  of  the  great  Swiss  reformer  to  be 
published  in  the  English  language,  with  tbe  exception 
of  one  or  two  translations,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
In  this  connection  that  the  authors  ot  both  works  are 
American  students,  and  that  their  books  have  appeared 
within  three  months  of  each  other.  This  work  is 
based  upon  extensive  study  of  the  sources,  and  a  valu- 
able feature  of  the  volume  is  the  bibliography  which 
occupies  the  concluding  pages. 


The  latest  contribution  to  sociological  theory  is  a 
■  treatise  by  Prof,  Lester  F.  Ward,  of  Washington,  enti- 
tled "  Pure  Sociology  "  (Macmillan).  Although  a  geolo- 
gist by  profession,  Dr.  Ward  has  for  many  years  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  sociology,  has  lectured  on  the 
subject  at  several  universities,  and  is  the  author  of  more 
than  one  work  in  this  field  of  research  that  has  attracted 
world-wide  attention.  Professor  Ward,  it  should  be 
exjilained,  uses  the  term  "Pure  Sociology"  to  include 
all  discussion  relating  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  genetic, 


or  spontaneous,  development  of  society.  All  material 
relating  to  means  and  methods  tor  tbe  artificial  im- 
provement ot  social  conditions  on  the  part  of  man  and 
society  as  conscious  and  intelligent  agenta  Dr.  Ward 

would  classify  under  "applied  sociology."  Dr.  Ward's 
systematic  presentation  of  his  subject,  taken  in  connec- 


tion with  his  illuminating  c< 

other  authorities,  makes  his  book  an  extremely  valuable 

one  to  all  students  of  sociology. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "Heredity  and  Social  Prog- 
ress "  (Macmillan),  Prof.  Simon  N,  Patten,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  attempts  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  is  the  social  surplus, the  temporary 
product  ot  annual  effort,  transformed  into  mental 
tralte  that  abide  and  become  the  basis  of  subsequent 
progress  >"  This  problem  Dr.  Patten  regards  as  the 
same  as  the  biological  problem,  How  can  acquired 
characters  become  natural  ? 

The  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  and  tnterestingwork 
in  the  Duteh  language  on  "  Principles  ot  Economlce," 
by  Dr,  N.  G.  Pierson,  has  recently  been  translated  by 
Mr.  A.  A.'Wotzel  and  published  In  England  and  the 
United  Stat«s  (Macmillan).  In  the  present  volume, 
two  dlSerent  heads  of  tbe  subject  are  dealt  with— 
"Value  in  Exchange"  and  "Money."  The  second 
volume,  now  in  course  ot  translation,  treats  ot  "Pro- 
duction "  and  "  The  Revenue  ot  the  State." 

Recognrzing  Professor  Ward's  distinction,  and  passing 
from  the  domain  of  pure  sociology  to  that  of  applied  so- 
ciology, we  notice  among  the  new  books  one  that  has 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  by  the  very  nov- 
elty of  Itfi  subject-matter.  "  The  Woman  Who  Tolls'"  U 
the  title  chosen  fora  volume  of  experiences  ot  two  ladies 
as  factory  girls,  written  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  and 
Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst  (Doubleday,  Page  Sc  Co,).  An 
accidental  prominence  is  given  to  this  book  by  the  pub- 
lication of  President  Roosevelt's  famous  "Race Suicide" 
letter,  which  was  written  by  the  President  after  he  had 
read  the  third  chapter  when  it  appeared  in  a  n; 
The  book  is  a  notable  one,  however,  tor  ita  o 
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without  reference  to  the  particular  topic  in  which  the 
President  expressed  his  interest.  In  the  introductory 
chapter,  one  of  the  authors  expresses  her  purpose  in 
writing  as  follows :  ^*  My  desire  is  to  act  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  woman  laborer.  I  assumed  her  mode  of 
existence  with  the  hope  that  I  might  put  into  wofds  her 
cry  for  help.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  find  out  what 
her  capacity  is  for  suffering  and  for  joy  as  compared 
with  ouBB ;  what  tastes  she  has,  what  ambitions,  what 
the  eqifipment  of  woman  is  as  comjiared  to  that  of 
man ;  her  equipment  as  determined— (1)  by  nature,  (2) 
by  family  life,  (8)  by  social  laws ;  what  her  strength  is 
and  what  her  weaknesses  are  as  compared  with  the 
woman  of  leisure ;  and,  finally,  to  discern  the  tenden- 
cies of  a  new  society  as  manifested  by  its  working  girls." 
The  experiences  so  graphically  described  by  these  women 
are  grouped  under  the  following  chapter-heads :  ^^  In  a 
Pittsburg  Factory ; "  "  Perry,  a  New  York  Mill  Town ;  ** 
"  Making  Clothing  in  Chicago ; "  ''A  Maker  of  Shoes  in 
Lynn ; "  "  The  Southern  Cotton  Mills,''  and  "  The  Child 
in  the  Southern  Mills.''  In  a  chapter  entitled  "The 
Meaning  of  It  All,"  Mrs.  John  Van  Yorst  sums  up  her 
conclusions,  and  offers  one  or  two  practical  suggestions 
to  all  well-to-do  American  women  who  are  eager  to 
help  their  less  fortunate  sisters  to  better  their  condition. 

"The  Negro  Artisan "  is  the  subject  of  the  seventh 
number  of  the  Atlanta  University  studies  of  the  negro 
problem  (Atlanta  [Ga.]  University  Press).  This  book, 
which  is  edited  by  W.  £.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  contains 
a  short  history  of  the  negroes  as  artisans ;  a  treatise  on 
industrial  education,  its  rise  and  results  ;  studies  of  the 
local  condition  and  distribution  of  artisans  in  the  vari- 
ous States ;  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  trade- unions, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  experience  of  Southern  em- 
ployers of  skilled  negro  labor.  The  testimony  of  South- 
ern employers  is  decidedly  favorable  to  skilled  negro 
artisans. 

Some  time  ago,  a  series  of  volumes  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  money  in  its  various  aspects  was  projected  by 
Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  here  the  publication, 
last  month,  of  the  first  volume  in  this  series  (Scribners). 
This  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
money.  The  exposition  of  these  principles  by  a  system- 
atic method  is  intended  by  the  author  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  problems  related  to 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  paper  money,  etc.  As  funda- 
mental to  such  a  discussion,  the  theory  of  prices  is  de- 
,  veloped  with  great  fullness.  Such  a  work  was  needed ; 
it  will,  indeed,  make  itself  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  economics. 

Prof.  William  A.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  written  an  excellent  handbook  on  "Money  and 
Banking"  (Holt).  It  will  be  found  useful^  not  only  as 
a  text-book  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  the  average  citizen  as  well.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  a  list  of  specific  references  to  literature  is 
given,  so  that  the  book  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  best  of 
what  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Important  fis- 
cal tables  are  contained  in  appendixes. 

Mr.  Gardner  F.  Williams,  general  manager  of  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  is  the  author  of  a  thick  vol- 
ume on  "  The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa :  Some 
Account  of  Their  Rise  and  Development "  (Macmillan). 


This  work  is  fully  illustrated,  and  gives  the  most  com- 
plete pictuie  thus  far  attainable  of  the  remarkable  in- 
dustrial development  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  Boer  war.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Mr.  Williams 
asserts  that  the  market  for  diamonds  is  an  extremely 
limited  one.  We  now  see  more  clearly  the  motives  for 
the  formation  by  Rhodes  and  Barney  Bamato  of  the 
great  diamond-mining  trust,  the  chief  function  of  which 
was  to  restrict  the  output  of  the  precious  gems.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mr.  Williams'  book  that  the  output  from 
the  De  Beers  and  Kimberley  mines  is  now  so  restricted 
that  should  the  company  wish  to  do  so  itnfight  double  or 
treble  the  output  of  diamond^  which  it  is  putting  on  the 
markets  of  the  world.  An  interesting  feature  of  Mr. 
Williams'  book  is  his  survey  of  the  geological  conditions. 

In  "  The  Citizens'  Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and 
Sociology "  (Macmillan),  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  a  well- 
known  expert  on  irrigation,  has  written  a  little  volume 
entitled  "  Irrigation  Institutions,"  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  and  legal  questions  created  by  the  growth  of 
Irrigated  agriculture  in  the  West.  As  an  official  in  the 
en^neering  departments  of  two  Western  States,  Pro- 
fesses Mead  has  devoted  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  administration  of  irrigation  laws,  and  in  that 
service  has  been  brought  into  personal  and  official  rela- 
tions with  all  classes  of  men  to  whom  the  problems  of 
irrigation  were  of  vital  interest.  All  questions  relating 
to  the  ownership  and  distribution  of  the  water-supply 
are  certainly  of  first  importance  in  the  arid  belt  of  our 
country,  and  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  so  ex- 
perienced a  student  as  Professor  Mead  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value. 

Prof.  James  Albert  Woodbum,  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, has  written  "  The  American  Republic  and  Its  Gov- 
ernment" (Putnams).  This  volume  has  t«  do  with  the 
original  principles  of  the  republic  as  announced  by  the 
fathers  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  with  the 
principal  institutions  and  organs  of  government  created 
by  the  Constitution.  Professor  Woodbum  has  endeav- 
ored to  provide  an  intermediate  book  for  advanced 
courses  in  high  schools  or  for  elementary  courses  in  col- 
leges, which  will  have  a  field  of  its  own,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  elementary  text-books  in  civics,  and  also  dis- 
tinct from  special  and  extensive  works  like  that  of  Mr. 
Bryce.  In  a  word,  the  book  aims  at  a  larger  study  of 
American  politics  than  has  heretofore  been  deemed  pos- 
sible in  institutions  below  university  grade. 

Prof.  C.  Edward  Merriam's  "  A  History  of  American 
Political  Theories"  (Macmillan)  is  a  study  of  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  our  fathers  as  embodied  in  forms 
of  government  and  in  the  debates  and  discussions  of 
various  periods.  Dr.  Merriam  discusses  these  political 
theories  in  their  relation  to  the  peculiar  conditions  un- 
der which  they  were  developed,  keeping  in  mind  the 
Intimate  connection  between  their  philosophy  and  the 
facts  that  conditioned  it. 

A  concise  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Grovemment  has  been  written  by  Prof.  Thomas  F. 
Moran  (Longmans).  This  work  has  been  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  American  readers.  Chapters 
on  " The  Composition  of  the  Cabinet,"  "The  Cabinet's 
Responsibility  to  Parliament,"  and  "  The  Origin,  Com- 
position, and  Functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  are 
of  special  value. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 

A^niuersar  ^^^^  ^^'^®  consummated  at  Paris  on 
April  30,  1803.  So  great  an  event 
has  this  purchase  proved  to  be  in  its  historical 
consequences  that  it  seems  well-nigh  useless  to 
try  to  lend  impressiveness  to  it  by  comparing  it 
with  other  historical  events,  or  by  making  eulo- 
g;istic  phrases  about  it.  Much  has  been  written 
upon  that  first  huge  stride  in  the  coursq  of  our 
national  expansion.  The  very  best  condensed' 
narrative  and  interpretation  of  it  given  us  by 
any  historical  writer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  ''The  Winning  of  the  West,"  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasant 
■coincidence  that  the  author  of  that  original  and 
finely  conceived  historical  work, — of  the  excel- 
lence of  which  one  finds  fresh  proof  upon  every 
reference  to  it, — should  now  in  his  capacity  as 
President  of  the  United  States  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  treaty  with  France  for  the 
•cession  of  Louisiana.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  comprised  that  great  central 
section  of  the  United  States  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  and  extending  from  the 
•Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  British  possessions  on  the 
north.  Its  greatest  width  at  the  extreme  north 
-was  about  a  thousand  miles  ;  its  greatest  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  extreme 
northwestern  point,  was  about  two  thousand 
miles.  The  narrowest  portion  was  what  is  now 
tho  State  of  Louisiana, — Texas  then  being  a 
part  of  Mexico,  and,  with  California  and  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Rockies,  a  possession  of  Spain. 

The  circumstances  of  this  great  pur- 
The  Mis8i8sippi  Q^^^Q  ^®^®  very  remarkable.     They 

will  be  found  well  recapitulated  in  an 
article  contributed  to  this  number  of  the  Review 
by  a  well-known  authority  on  American  history, 
Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the  Universitv  of 
Wisconsin.     In  those  days,  when  there  were  no 


railroads  and  most  of  the  country  remained  a 
wilderness,  commerce  was  wholly  a  matter  of 
transportation  by  water.  We  already  possessed 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  a 
point  below  Natchez.  We  were  shut  off  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  narrow  strip  of  West 
Florida  fifty  or  sixty  miles  wide  which  at  that 
time  extended  all  the  way  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  by  the  projecting  delta  of  tlie  river 
which  belonged  to  the  Louisiana  province.  Our 
frontier  settlers  on  the  Ohio  and  in  the  region 
accessible  to  the  Mississippi  were  clamoring  for 
unrestricted  navigation  rights  to  the  sea.  The 
Louisiana  province  had  been  ceded  by  France  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  also  held  the  Floridas,  in 
1 7  65.  We  had  succeeded  in  making  a  temporary 
arrangement  with  the  Spaniards  which  gave  us 
certain  rights  of  passage,  and  particularly  of 
landing  and  storing  goods  at  New  Orleans.  This 
arrangement  was  reported  as  withdrawn  at  the 
very  time  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  by 
a  secret  treaty  the  Spanish  Government  had 
transferred  Louisiana  back  to  the  French.  The 
Americans  had  believed  they  could  deal  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  eventually  have  their  own 
way  about  the  use  of  the  mouths  of  the  river. 
But  they  regarded  France  as  incomparably  more 
formidable,  and  so  our  settlers  in  the  Southwest 
were  very  much  disturbed. 

^  „     ,     ,    Meanwhile,  the  French  had  not  yet 

A  Napoleonic  ^    ,  i.^         ^-v   ,  -, 

Real  Estate  taken  possession  at  New  Orleans,  for 
^*"''  they  were  at  that  time  painfully  and 
disastrously  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  put 
down  the  revolt  in  Haiti.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. President  Jefferson  instructed  our  min- 
ister at  Paris,  Mr.  Livingston,  to  try  to  purchase 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth, 
this  purchase  including  the  town  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  total  amount  of  land  asked  for  was 
comparatively  a  mere  speck  on  the  map, — a  bit 
of  marsh  and  sand  off  the  extreme  end  of  West 
Florida,  and  the  margin  of  delta  land  that  lies 
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east  of  the  main  channel  of  the  MisBiBsippi  be- 
tween Lake  Fontchartrain  and  the  river's  mouth. 
Mr,  Livingston's  negotiations  seemed  to  be 
wholly  fruitleas,  and  at  length  President  Jeffer- 
son quietly  sent  James  Monroe  as  a  special  en- 
voy with  authority  to  treat  at  Madrid  as  well  as 
at  Paris,  and  with  instructions  to  buy  New  Or- 
leans and  the  river  outlet  for  #2,000,000.  Sud- 
denly, to  the  great  surprise  of  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Monroe,  Napoleon  proposed  through  Mar- 
boia,  his  finance  minister,  to  sell  us  not  merely 
New  Orleans,  but  almost  a  million  square  miles 
of  country,  nearly  all  of  which  had  never  been 
seen  by  a  white  man.  Napoleon  was  now  deter- 
mined that  the  United  States  should  take  over 
the  whole  French  territory,  even  as  he  had  for- 
merly been  determined  not  to  sell  the  marginal 
strip  on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  river. 

And  having  made  up  hia  mind  to 
D/jVonrgiantf  sell,  he  was  not  willing  to  lose  any 
uuiagiton.  jjj^g  about  it.  The  American  com- 
missioners had  no  instructions  to  buy,  and  there 
was  no  Atlantic  cable  or  swift  steamship  ser- 
vice by  which  they  could  communicate  with 
the  Government  at  Washington.  When  ninety- 
five  years  later  the  American  peace  commission- 
ers at  Paris  concluded  to  huy  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  Spain,  they  acted  under  instructions 
received  daily  and  almost  hourly  from  President 


McKinley  at  Washington.  But  Mr.  Livingston 
of  New  York  and  Mr.  Monroe  of  Virginia 
took  their  chances,  fixed  the  pecuniary  terms 
of  the  bargain,  and  signed  offhand  a  treaty  of 
territorial  acquisition  which  doubled  the  domain 
of  the  United  States.  They  signed  this  treaty 
on  April  30,  and  nobody  in  the  United  States 
had  any  inkling  of  the  matter  for  more  than 
two  months.  The  treaty  was  broad  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  provisions.  At  the  moment  of 
its  signing,  there  were  also  signed  two  other 
treaties,  one  of  which  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  France  60,000,000  francs, 
while  the  other  provided  that  three  or  four 
million  dollars'  worth  of  outstanding  American 
claims  against  France  should  be  paid  off  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  These  two  items  taken 
together  amounted  to  about  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars, and  were  regarded  as  being  in  consider- 
ation of  the  cession  of  the  Louisiana  country. 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  asserts  the  (act 
that  there  had  been  a  retrocession  of  "the  col- 
ony or  province  of  Louisiana "  from  Spain  to 
France  by  a  treaty  of  October  1,  1800  ;  then  it 
declares  that  whereas  "  the  French  Republic  has 
an  inconteatible  title  to  the  domain  and  to  the 
poBBCBsion  of  the  said  territory  :  The  First  Con- 
sul of  the  French  Republic  desiring  to  give  to 
the  United  States  a  strong  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship, doth  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States,  in 
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the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  forever  and 
in  full  sovereignty,  the  said  territory,  with  all 
its  rights  and  appurtenances,  as  fully  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  have  been  acquired  by 
the  French  Republic,  in  virtue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  concluded  with  His  Catholic 
Majesty." 

ThtRaaiHero^^'  ^os^^^"-  ^^  ^is  "Winning  of 
waathtAmiri-ihe  West"  declares  that  the  Louisi- 

MO  Hontir.  ^^^  Purchase  was  not  the  work  chiefly 
of  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  the  Jeffer- 
son administration,  nor  yet  of  Napoleon  and  his 
advisers.  In  page  after  page  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment, he  finally  proves  iuccintestibly  that  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  was  the  result  of  the  energy 
and  spirit  of  the  American  pioneers  of  the 
Southwest.  Napoleon  had  intended  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  French  colonial  empire  in 
America,  but  circumstaaces  had  rapidly  and 
wholly  convinced  him  that  the  thing  was  im- 
possible. He  had  received  reports  which  showed 
both  the  disposition  and  tjie  capacity  of  the 
American  frontiersmen.  These  pioneers  were 
determined  not  to  allow  New  Orleans  to  pass 
from  the  comparatively  inert  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  the  powerful  control  of  France,  and 
Napoleon  was  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  the 
frontiersmen  would  open  the  Mississippi  River 
and  control  New  Orleans  in  spite  of  all  that  he 
could  do.  He  was  advised  how  strong  an  in- 
fluence the  new  settlements  of  the  Southwest 
had  in  the  political  party  of  which  Jefferson  was 
the  leader  and  the  exponent,  and  he  had  come' 
to  think  it  probable  that  if  he  should  undertake 


to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  Mississijipi  as  against 
the  clamor  of  the  Americans  he  would  inevitably 
drive  the  United  States  into  an  alliance  with 
England,  in  which  case  he  would  certainly  be 
deprived  of  Louisiana,  not  to  mention  dangers 
in  other  quarters.  "With  Napoleon,  to  perceive 
was  to  act.  The  undeveloped  regions  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  of 
no  interest  to  him  if  France  was  to  lose  her 
preeminence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  her  hold 
in  the  West  Indies.  Thus,  it  seemed  best  to  him, 
not  merely  to  sell  New  Orleans,  but  to  sell  the 
whole  of  the  Louisiana  country,  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  in  any  case  our 
pioneers  would  inevitably  have  settled,  devel- 
oped, and  acquired  the  trans- Mississippi  country. 
But  it  was  high  statesmanship  on  Napoleon's 
part  to  perceive  the  inevitable,  and  it  was 
splendid  courage  and  broad  vision  that  actuated 
Livingston  and  Monroe  when  they  made  the 
bargain  and  signed  the  treaty. 

,  Fortunately,  they  could  count  upon 
iitur'ttia  President  Jefferson's  ardent  backing 
'*'  *"*■  at  home.  Jefferson  for  many  years 
had  been  one  of  the  very  few  Americans  who 
had  felt  a  scientific  interest  and  curiosity  in  the 
idea  of  an  exploration  of  the  great  Indian  coun- 
try of  the  Northwest,  which,  though  belonging 
nominally  to  Spain,  had  never  been  traversed 
by  a  Spaniard.  At  the  very  time  when,  unknown 
to  him,  his  representatives  at  Paris  were  pur- 
chasing that  northwestern  wilderness  for  the 
United  States,  Jefferson  was  arranging  for  a 
notable  tour  of  exploration  under  the  leadership 
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of  liis  private  secretary,  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewia, 
of  Virginia.  A  good  many  years  eariier,  Jef- 
ferson had  been  interested  in  the  project  of  an 
American  traveler  who  had  proposed  to  go  up 
the  Missouri  River  aa  far  as  possible  by  row- 
boats  and  canoes,  and  then  across  the  mountains 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  or  oT  some 
other  stream  that  emptied  into  the  Pacific,  and 
thus  down  to  the  western  coast  of  the  continent. 
There  were  already  some  American  settlements 
in  the  Missouri  valley  above  the  F'rench  village 
of  St.  Louis,  and  certain  trading  treaties  had 
been  made  with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  time  had  come  for  a  renewal 
of  governmental  action  on  this  matter  of  Indian 
trading,  and  this  gave  occasion  for  the  expedi- 
tion which  Jefferson  was  fitting  out  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Lewis,  with  his  friend 
Captain  Clark,  also  of  Virginia,  as  his  colleague. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  himself  drawn  up  very  com- 
plete instructions  for  this  expedition,  and  Cap- 
tain Lewis  was  about  to  leave  Washington  for 
Pittsburg,  and  thence  to  float  down  the  Ohio 
River  to  St.  Louis,  to  mako  his  start  across  the 
unknown  wilderness,  when  the  startling  news 
arrived  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Jefferson 
himself  tells  us  that  news  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  received  at  Washington  about  July 
1,  and  that  Captain  Lewis  started  on  the  5th 
under  new  conditions  that  infinitely  enhanced 
the  importance  of  the  project  of  exploration. 


Tha  Lewit  "^^  ^^^^  *'"'*  Captain  Lewis  was  to 
and  Clark  explore  what  had  now  become  our 
Expuiitim.  ^^^  domain  lent  a  vastly  increased 
interest  to  his  undertaking.  Delays  incident  to 
what  was  then  a  long,  tedious  journey  to  St. 
Louis  made  it  impracticable  to  get  the  expedi- 
tion of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  fairly  started 
on  its  work  until  the  following  spring.  The 
winter  of  180-1-05  was  spent  with  the  Mandan 
Indians  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  what  is  now 
Dakota.  The  summer  of  1805  found  the  expe- 
dition safely  descending  the  Columbia  River. 
The  projected  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition  to  be 
held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1905,  a  year  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
will,  therefore,  come  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
this  remarkable  exploration.  To  make  it  as  sure 
as  possible  that  the  news  of  the  journey  should 
be  received,  Jefferson  had  provided  that  some 
members  of  the  party  should  return  by  sea,  the 
coasts  of  the  Oregon  country  being  frequented 
by  merchant  ships  in  the  fur  trade.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  and  most  of  the  party,  how- 
ever, returned  across  the  wilderness,  varying 
their  route  somewhat,  and  traversing  regions 
that  President  Roosevelt  visited  last  month. 
They  reached  St.  Louie  in  September,  1806. 
The  whole  country  rang  with  their  fame,  and 
few  Americans  ever  more  fully  deserved  the 
approval  of  their  countrymen.    They  had  shown 
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quite  the  same  qualities  of  energy,  capacity,  and 
intelligence,  together  with  entire  modesty,  that 
had  belonged  to  "Washington  in  hia  early  career 
as  surveyor  and  Western  explorer.  They  had 
shown  marvelous  ability  in  managing  the  In- 
dians, and  they  bad  been  able  to  make  friends 
with  the  most  warlike  triljes. 

.  -  .„,    .    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  centenary 
pagtinOur  period  Will incit« thousands 01  j'oung 
"■     Americans  to  read  about  the  intrepid 
explorers  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.     Captain 
Lewis  was  promptly  rewarded  by  being  made 
governor  of  the  great  Louisiana  territory,  while 
Captain  Clark  was  made  a  general  of  the  Loui- 
siana militia  and  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
for  Indian  afCairs  throughout  the  Louisiana  coun- 
try,— these  two  offices  being  t!ie  most  important 
ones  relating  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  then  in 
tlie    gift    of   the   Government.     Unfortunately, 
Captain  Lewis'  death  occurred  two  or  three  years 
afterward,  at  a  time  when  he  was  about  to  pre- 
pare for  publication  his  and  Captain  Clark's  jour- 
nals of   their  great  expedition.     The  materials 
were  placed  iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Paul  Allen,  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Captain  Clark 
and  other  members  of  the  party,  brought  out,  in 
1814,  the  classical  work  entitled  "  The  History  of 
the  Expedition  Under  the  Command  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri, 
Thence  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Down 
the   River    Columbia 
and  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Performed 
During  the  Years 
1804-05-06  by  Order 
of  the  Government  of 
the  United   States." 
This  work  was  repub- 
lished a  few  months 
ago  in  two  volumes  in 
excellent    form    by 
Messrs.    A.    C.    Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, with  a  brilliant 
introduction    by  Dr. 
James  K.  Hosmer. 

Aa  edition    in  three  capt.  williah  clark. 

smaller  volumes  has 

also  appeared  lately  from  the  press  of  the  Xew 
Amsterdam  Book  Company.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues' 
elaborately  annotated  edition  of  ten  years  ago  is 
out  of  print  Dr.  Ilosmer's  little  volumes  on 
the  "  Louisiana  Purchase  "  and  the  ■*  Mississippi 
Valley  "  are  to  be  commended  to  general  readers 
interested  in  this  subject,  as  is  Professor  Sparks' 
volume  entitled  "The  Expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can People."     But  best  of  all.  in  our  opinion,  is 


Theodoi-e  Roosevelt's  "The  "Winning  of  the 
"West,"  and  in  particular,  aa  relating  to  this 
period,  the  fourth  volume.  For  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams  are  to 
t>e  consulted  as  the  highest  authority. 

wiiatwi     To  the  Louisiana  Purchase  we  owe 

wfiA  fA> />iir- three  tiers  of  States.     In   the  first 

chaie.       jjgj,  ^|.g  Louisiana,  admitted  to  the 

Union  in    1HI2;  Missouri,  in  1821  :  Arkansas, 

in   18:(G  ;     Iowa,  in    1H4<J,  and   Minnesota,   in 


1858.  In  tlio  second  tier  are  Kansas,  admitted 
in  18C1  ;  Nebraska,  in  1867;  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota,  in  1889,  and  Oklahoma, 
which,  with  its  complement  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, will  be  admitted  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  third  tier  are  Colorado  (the  eastern  part  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Louisiana  I'urcliase),  ad- 
mitted in  1H76  ;  Montana,  admitted  in  1889, 
and  Wyoming,  admitted  in  1890.  These  States 
now  include  the  most  important  wheat  and  corn 
producing  areas,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  whoie  world.  The  southern  part  of 
the  region  is  famous  for  cotton  as  well  as  for 
other  products,  and  millions  of  farmers  aa  pros- 
perous as  any  jn  the  world  live  in  the  great 
States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri.  Scores  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroad  lines  form  the  highways  of  commerce 
for  the  fifteen  millions  of  people  who  now  oc- 
cupy the  wilderness  bought  by  Jefiferson  and  his 
agents  and  traversed  by  Lewis  and  Clark.     The 
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great  railway  systems  involved  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  last  month  lie  for  the  most  part 
within  the  Louisiana  Purchase  territory.  The 
village  of  St.  Louis  has  become  a  splendid  me- 
tropolis, which  in  the  near  future  will  have  a 
million  people.  The  little  town  of  New  Orleans 
lias  become  a  beautiful  and  famous  city.  From 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  to  Denver  near  the 
western  edge,  prosperous  towns  and  cities  have 
sprung  into  being.  Progressive  institutions  of 
education  are  found  everywhere,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  very  high  average  character  occupies 
these  commonwealths  and  feels  the  same  degree 
of  local  pride,  and  affection  for  home  environ- 
ment, as  communities  elsewhere  that  cherish  a 
much  longer  history. 

The  greater  part  of  this  development 
as  Later  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  country 
Pioneers,     j^^^g  taken  place  since  the  ending  of 

the  Civil  War.  "Whereas  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  country  the  railroads  followed  the  work  of 
settlement,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  country  that 
railroads  have  been  the  pioneers,  and  that  the 
settlers  have  followed  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
build  the  towns  along  the  lines  of  steel  highway. 
It  was  this  fact  that  enabled  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi country  suddenly  to  take  so  enormous  a 
part  in  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  breadstuffs  and  meat.  For  six  or  seven 
years  past,  these  States  have  enjoyed  a  period 
of  agricultural  prosperity  that  can  probably  not 
be  matched  in  the  history  of  any  country  at  any 
time  ;  and  the  present  year  promises  to  be  as 
prosperous  as  its  predecessors.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  proposes,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  w^orld's  fair  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  but  it  must  above  all  else  illustrate  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  territory  whose 
acquisition  it  is  meant  to  celebrate. 

8t  L  ui  nd  ^^  *^®  publishing  in  this  number  an 
tuceiebra-  article  from  Mr.  Crunden,  the  well- 
tions.  known  librarian  of  St.  Louis,  on  the 
plans  and  prospects  of  the  exposition,  together 
with  an  article  on  the  city  of  St.  Louis  itself, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Saunders,  of  the  Business 
Men's  League  of  that  city.  The  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position comes  eleven  years  after  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  The  great  West  has  made  its 
longest  strides  in  this  short  period.  Much  of 
human  interest  has  happened  to  the  world  even 
since  the  Paris  Exposition  of  three  years  ago. 
An  important  exposition  might  be  made  which 
should  include  nothing  but  new  inventions  or 
improvements  and  changes  that  belong  to  the 


period  since  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  The 
celebration  on  April  30  was  designed  at  once  to 
commemorate  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  to 
dedicate  in  a  formal  manner  the  grounds  and 
palaces  of  the  exposition,  now  rapidly  advancing 
toward  completion,  though  not  to  be  opened 
until  next  spring.  The  principal  speakers  pro- 
vided for  April  30  were  President  Roosevelt 
and  ex-President  Cleveland.  May  1  was  to  be 
celebrated  as  Diplomatic  Day,  with  addresses  by 
the  French  representative,  M.  Jusserand,  and  the 
Spanish  minister,  Don  Emilio  de  Ojeda,  May  2 
was  to  be  Governors'  Day,  Governor  Dockery  of 
Missouri  welcoming  the  guests  of  many  of  the 
States  East  and  West,  for  whom  Governor  Odell 
of  New  York  was  expected  to  respond.  The 
invited  guests  for  these  three  days  included  a 
great  array  of  executive,  legislative,  judiciary, 
and  diplomatic  oflficials. 


Western  Pros 


The  prosperity  of  Western  farmers 
'peritu'anilu  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  making  of  good 
Diffusion.  |;inaes  for  the  country  at  large.  It 
keeps  the  railroads  prosperous,  and  it  has  lately 
been  giving  them  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
traffic  both  ways.  This  prosperity  of  the  rail- 
roads, in  turn,  distributes  itself  very  widely. 
It  has  enabled  the  organized  railway  employees 
to  demand  better  wages  and  conditions  with 
marked  success.  On  almost  every  line  of  road 
in  the  country  there  have  been  recent  advances 
of  10  or  15  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  employees. 
Increased  business  and  earnings  have  also  justi- 
fied the  roads  in  the  making  of  extensive  better- 
ments ;  that  is  to  say,  in  improving  grades, 
relaying  tracks,  converting  single-track  into  dou- 
ble-track lines,  and  the  like.  Such  work  gives 
employment  at  good  wages  to  many  thousands 
of  unskilled  laborers.  Furthermore,  the  immense 
volume  of  traffic  is  obliging  all  the  roads  to  buy 
more  engines  and  cars,  and  thus  all  the  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  rolling  stock  and 
railroad  supplies  are  working  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  capacity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  people  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  the  railroad  system 
must  extend  itself  to  the  textile  industries  of  the 
East  and  to  general  manufactures  and  trade  ; — 
for  when  American  farmers,  railroad  men,  and 
mechanics  are  prosperous,  they  live  well  because 
their  standards  are  high,  their  wives  are  intelli- 
gent, and  they  are  ambitious  for  their  children. 

Qo  dTi  e  ^^^®j  ^^®  widest  possible  diffusion  of 
and  What     prosperity  is  the  best  possible  safe- 

Makes  Them,  gu^^d  for  the  Continuance  of  pros- 
perity. Hard  times  in  the  old  days  used  to  be 
attributed   most  commonly  to  so-called   "over- 
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production "  and  the  "glut  of  the  market."  But 
there  is  no  particular  danger  of  an  overproduc- 
tion of  shoes,  for  example,  if  the  people  who 
want  shoes  are  able  to  buy  them.  The  shoe- 
makers and  cloth-makers  of  the  factory  towns 
want  bread  and  meat  as  well  as  clothes  and 
shoes.  The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  want 
clothes  and  shoes  as  well  as  bread  and  meat. 
With  all  parts  of  the  great  producing  and  dis- 
tributing system  working  harmoniously,  why 
should  there  be  any  serious  period  of  hard  times 
except  as  the  result  of  widespread  crop  failures 
or  of  such  a  national  calamity  as  war  or  pesti- 
lence ?  Those  who  have  most  to  say  against 
the  great  corporations  and  "trusts"  must  in 
candor  admit  that  the  general  industrial  life  of 
this  country  has  never  before  been  so  well  ad- 
justed as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  current  of  prosperity  has 
moved  swiftly,  but  steadily  and  safely.  The  re- 
action that  the  pessimists  have  been  predicting 
as  just  ahead  does  not  arrive.  There  have  of 
late  been  some  evidences  of  an  unwholesome 
speculative  tendency,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  loss  in  particular  localities  through 
credulous  investment  in  wildcat  stock  -  jobbing 
schemes  on  the  part  of  people  who  hope  to  make 
money  out  of  distant  gold  and  copper  mines, 
phantom  coffee  plantations,  and  other  bogus  en- 
terprises. But  these  are  mere  eddies  in  the 
present  great  stream  of  economic  life,  and  do 
not  affect  the  main  current. 

y.^^  The  largest  speculative  tendency  has 
pretBui  shown  itself  in  the  advance  in  the 
Tendeno/es.  p^ces  of  Western  farm  lands,  which 
in  some  districts  have  doubled  or  quadrupled. 
This  movement,  however,  has  not  gone  very  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  safety  and  moderation. 
A  good  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  surplus 
of  our  own  farmers  has  gone  rather  too  hastily 
into  the  purchase  of  Canadian  wild  lands,  partly 
for  actual  settlement,  but  more  largely  for  spec- 
ulation. Much  of  this  money  could  have  been 
better  invested  at  home.  The  railroads,  with 
their  union  in  large  systems,  are  carrying  on  the 
country's  transportation  business  in  a  far  better 
way  than  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  In  many  of  the 
large  industries,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel, 
the  methods  of  the  great  corporations  and  trusts 
bring  about  a  steadiness  of  production  and  sup- 
ply and  an  evenness  of  price  that  are  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  that  largely  dimin- 
ish the  danger  of  oscillation  between  good  times 
and  bad  times.  The  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  money-supply  and  the  banking  busi- 
ness also  renders  us  far  less  liable  than  we  were 


ten  years  ago  to  those  sharp  disturbances  in 
what  the  business  world  knows  as  "  credit,"  which 
have  in  the  past  been  perhaps  more  responsible 
than  anything  else  for  the  periods  of  industrial 
depression  which  have  followed  financial  panics. 

Labor  and  -^^Ithough  from  the  newspaper  head- 
Capiiaion  lines  and  the  constant  reports  of 
B9tur  Terms,  threatened  or  impending  strikes  the 
casual  reader  might  get  the  notion  that  we  are 
living  in  a  period  of  fearful  strife  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  ' 
Organized  capital  and  organized  labor  are  coming 
into  a  fairly  good  working  understanding  in  this 
country.  The  settlement  of  a  threatened  strike 
on  the  great  Wabash  Railway  system  is  a  good 
example.  In  March,  Judge  Adams,  of  the  United 
States  Court  at  St.  Louis,  had  granted  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  restraining  the  men  from  tying 
up  the  Wabash  lines  by  a  strike.  Early  last 
month.  Judge  Adams  dissolved  this  injunction 
on  the  ground  that  the  management  had  not 
made  good  its  charges  against  the  men  ;  and  he 
advised  the  parties  in  controversy  to  arbitrate,  , 
and  thus  exhibit  to  an  expectant  public  "  another 
instance  of  rational  and  intelligent  adjustment 
of  a  business  diflBculty."  The  matter  ended  in 
a  wondrous  exhibition  of  sweet  reasonableness 
on  the  part  of  the  high  officials  of  the  Wabash 
system  and  the  representatives  of  the  employees. 
Statements  made  after  the  settlement  on  both 
sides  were  remarkable  for  their  expressions  of 
respect  and  good-will.  The  men  gained  liberal 
advances  in  wages  and  improved  conditions  in 
other  respects.  A  strike  of  great  proportions 
seemed  inevitable  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  system.  At  the  root  of  the  trouble 
was  the  refusal  of  the  management  of  the  road 
to  deal  with  joint  committees  of  the  employees. 
The  directors  of  the  road  finally  overruled  the 
management,  and  the  result  was  that  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  the  employees  met^the 
men  representing  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  road,  and  differences  were  soon  adjusted, 
the  men  receiving  substantial  gains  in  wages 
and  other  conditions,  as  in  the  Wabash  case. 

These  are  good  illustrations  of  a  gen- 

'^S/ltlat/on."*  ®^^  tendency  between  capital  ^nd 
labor  to  maintain  complete  organiza- 
tion on  both  sides,  and  to  settle  differences  by 
direct  conference  on  a  frank  and  straightforward 
basis.  The  very  slightest  disposition  to  act  in 
this  way  on  the  part  of  the  anthracite  roads 
would  have  averted  the  great  coal  strike  of  last 
year.  With  the  arrival  of  mild  weather,  the 
temporary  reasons  for  the  large  increase  in  the 
price  of  anthracite  coal  had  wholly  disappeared. 
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There  was  an  ample  supply  available,  and  no 
change  in  the  conditions  of  production  could 
have  justified  a  permanent  increase  of  more  than 
a  few  cents  a  ton.  But  the  anthracite  monopoly, 
which  absolutely  fixes  prices  and  controls  the 
output,  and  holds  the  market  firmly  in  its  grasp, 
has  ordained  that  the  price  shall  for  the  present 
year  remain  at  a  scale  fully  a  dollar  a  ton  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  The  monopoly  had  already  ad- 
vanced prices  to  a  scale  which  would  amply  have 
justified  the  payment  of  better  wages  to  the 
miners  without  increasing  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
public.  This  anthracite  combination  violates 
more  laws  in  more  different  ways,  probably,  than 
any  other  trust  or  combination  in  the  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  great  organizations  that 
makes  its  money,  not  by  the  introduction  of 
economies  in  production  and  distribution,  but 
solely  by  extortion  from  the  public  through  the 
fact  that  it  has  secured  a  monopoly  control  of 
an  article  of  necessary  use.  If  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  with  its  control  of  the  rail- 
way lines  of  a  great  part  of  the  wheat-producing 
area  of  the  country,  had  taken  advantage  of  its 
position  to  oppress  the  farmer,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  public's  bread- 
supply  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  had  a 
condition  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  has 
resulted  from  the  relations  of  the  coal-carrying 
roads  to  the  production  and  supply  of  fuel  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  mischief  has 
arisen  principally  from  the  entrance  of  railroads, 
which  should  have  been  confined  to  the  business 
of  carriers,  upon  that  of  coal  miners  and  dealers. 

„  _,  The  law  passed  in  February  to  ex- 
Securities  pedite  the  trial  of  suits  against  com- 
Decision,  t)inations  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  had  the  result  of  bringing  about  an 
unexpectedly  early  decision  in  the  great  case 
of  the  United  States  Government  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company.  The  case  had 
been  originally  begun  at  St.  Paul  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  Minnesota  ;  but  under 
the  new  law  it  was  taken  at  once  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  four  United  States  judges  of  the  Eighth 
Circuit  taking  part  in  the  trial.  The  arguments 
were  heard  at  St.  Louis,  but  the  decision  was 
handed  down  at  St.  Paul.  The  four  judges  on 
the  bench  were  Caldwell,  Sanborn,  Thayer,  and 
Van  Devanter.  The  decision  was  an  elaborate 
one,  written  by  Judge  Thayer,  all  his  colleagues 
concurring  at  every  point.  Attorney-General 
Knox  was  sustained,  and  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  was  declared  to  be  a  combination 
*'in  restraint  of  trade"  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890,  and  therefore  illegal  and 
disqualified  from  performing  the  functions  which 


would  otherwise  naturally  devolve  upon  it  as 
owner  of  most  of  the  stock  of  the  Nortliern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  systems. 
Although  the  financial  world  had  long  been  well 
aware  that  the  Northern  Securities  case  might 
have  just  this  result,  the  decision  brought,  never- 
theless, a  rather  serious  shock,  because  of  the 
vast  interests  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
it,  and  particularly  because  of  the  widespread 
impression  that  the  principles  set  forth  by  Judge 
Thayer  might  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  a 
considerable  number  of  other  railroad  mergers 
and  consolidations.  There  might  have  been  a 
panic,  but  there  was  not.  Prices  fell  a  little  in 
Wall  Street,  where  they  had  been  too  high. 
The  soundness  of  the  business  situation  was  re- 
vealed by  conditions  which  might  otherwise 
have  brought  on  a  colossal  smash -up. 

The  bearings  of  the  Northern  Secu- 
^heCalef  '^^^^^^  case  were  somewhat  fully  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages  at  the  time 
when  the  suit  was  brought  (see  our  number  for 
April,  1902);  but  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  points.  By  dint  of  marvel- 
ous enterprise  and  of  ability  rising  to  the  meas- 
ure of  genius,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  had  created  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  system,  with  its  princi- 
pal eastern  terminals  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Duluth,  and  had  pushed  a  new  transcontinental 
line  across  North  Dakota  and  Washington  to 
deep-water  ports  on  Puget  Sound.  In  due  course 
of  time,  the  bankrupt  Northern  Pacific  came 
under  the  virtual  control  of  the  Great  Northern, 
and  Mr.  Hill's  masterful  mind  was  felt  in  the 
unifying  and  harmonizing  of  transportation  in- 
terests throughout  the  Northwest  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific.  Two  years  ago,  these  two 
systems  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  went  into  partnership  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  sys- 
tem, which  they  finally  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing. The  Burlington  stock,  of  which  there  was 
about  $100,000,000  par  value  outstanding,  was 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  share  by  the  issue 
of  about  $200,000,000  of  4  per  cent.  Burlington 
bonds,  which  were  guaranteed  jointly  by  the  two 
purchasing  railway  systems.  Thus,  what  came  to 
be  commonly  known  as  the  Hill  group  of  railways 
comprised  the  main  lines  and  various  subsidiary 
systems  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  North- 
ern, and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates  were 
building  great  ships  to  add  to  their  fleets  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  (see  page  565)  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  were  projecting  various  rail- 
way feeders  and  connecting  links  to  heighten  the 
efficiency  of  their  immense  network  of  railroada 
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Judge  WIUIb  Van  Devanter.     Judge  Henrj  Clay  Caldwell.      Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn.  Judge  Amos  J.  Thayer. 


What  la  ^°  order  to  bring  about  these  huge 
thtn.s.  material  developments  with  the  great- 
CiwrpqniF  7  ^gj  possible  assurance  of  stability  of 
financial  control,  a  new  company  was  formed 
called  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  not  to 
operate  railroads,  but  to  hold  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  stocks  of  the  two  transcontinental 
lines  which  had  gone  into  partnership  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Burlington,  and  which  were 
proposing  to  conquer  Oriental  trade  for  Amer- 
.  ica.  The  Northern  Securities  Company  was  to 
secure,  by  purchase  or  exchange,  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  companies.  It  actually  secured 
and  now  owns  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  stock  and  about  76  per  cent,  of  the 
Great  Northern  stock.  Mr.  Hill  is  president  of 
the  Northern  Securities  Company,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  other  leading  financiers  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  directors  of  the  enterprise. 
The  railroads  themselves  have  maintained  their 
distinct  boards  of  directors,  and  have  been  op- 
erated quite  as  separately  as  they  were  before 
the  majority  interest  in  their  stocks  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  owner.  But,  of  course, 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  in  position 
to  dictate  the  election  of  directors  and  officers. 

The  Circuit  Court  has  now  decided 
"L^Sdaul'  **>"*  ^^*^  existence  of  this  power  in 

the  hands  of  one  owner  is  of  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  intention  to  stifle  competition 
and  restrain  interstate  trade  and  commerce. 
Hence  their  decision,  which  forbids  this  owner 
of  the  stock  to  vote  at  stockholders'  meetings, 
and  which  also  forbids  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  railroads  to  pay  dividends  to 
this  present  owner  of  the  property.  These  are 
certainly  momentous  practical  results.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  actual  ownership  of  the 


railroads.  The  shares  of  stock  have  been  hon- 
estly bought  and  paid  for  by  a  purchaser  who 
bad  a  valid  right  to  buy  railroad  stocks.  The 
ofiense  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company — 
according  to  the  recent  decision — lies  in  a  mo- 
tive which  the  court  gets  at  by  an  inference. 
This  motive,  in  the  opinion  of  the  four  learned 
judges,  is  the  suppression  of  competition  between 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern 
lines,  and  the  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and 
commerce.  The  court  infers  that  there  had 
previously  existed  "a  natural  law  of  competi- 
tion," the  working  of  which  disappears  when  a 
single  owner  comea  into  control  of  two  more  or 
less  parallel  lines  of  railroad.  In  legal  theory, 
this  may  be  true.  In  economics  and  in  practical 
business,  it  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  fact.  The 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  had  not 
for  twenty  years  been  competing  lines  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  court  discusses  the  subject 

The  law  of  competition  is  not  the 
'"nKtu^*  controlling  principle  in  running  rail- 
roads, because  experience  has  fully 
demonstrated,  in  the  sphere  of  certain  supply  ser- 
vices like  transportation,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  law  of  competition  work  to  economic 
advantage.  What  transportation  companies  want 
is  the  steady  chance  to  earn  as  much  money  as 
ptossible  for  their  stockholders.  They  found  out 
a  good,  while  ago  that  they  could  do  better  by 
agreeing  with  one  another  than  by  rate-cutting 
and  fighting.  In  the  old  sense  of  the  term, 
competition  in  such  services  is  obsolete  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice.  There  is  a  new  sense, 
however,  in  which  competition  is  more  healthily 
keen  and  active  under  modern  conditions  of 
common  ownership  than  under  the  old  condi- 
tions. Thus,  undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been 
more  and  more  the  policy  under  the  influence  of 
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tlie  Northern  Securities  Company  to  develop  a 
spirit  ot  keen  emulatioD,  or  rivalry,  between  the 
active  maaagementB  of  the  two  transcontinental 
lines,  in  order  to  promote  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  and  the  largest  earning  capacity.  It 
is  tbis  sort  of  competition  that  the  United  States 
.Steel  Corporation  has  introduced  with  striking 
results,  its  object  being  to  bring  its  less  success- 
ful mills  up  to  the  standard  of  its  most  efficient 
ones.  The  idea  that  the  public  can  in  any  way 
be  profited  by  railroad  rate  wars  and  the  old- 
time  clashing  competition,  is  a  complete  fallacy. 

^  The  Circuit  judges  deemed  it  their 

tht  suprtmt  duty  to  interpret  the  law  of  1S90  as 
Court.       they  found  it,  being  guided  by  cer- 
tain previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  interpretation  of  that  act.      The  Supreme 
Court  had  already  decided  that  an  agreement 
among  competing  railroads  as  to  freight  rates 
was  just  as  illegal  when  beneficial  to  the  public  as 
when  harmful.     Thus,  to  illustrate  the  principle, 
an  understanding  among  the  railroads  to  reduce 
wheat  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and 
the  consuming  public  would  be,  according  to  the 
courts,  an  act  in  restraint  of  trade.     Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  it  is 
held,    not  that    any  acts    in 
restraint  of  trade  have  oc- 
curred, but  that  the  power 
exists  to  commit  such  acts. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Congress, 
in  passing  the  Act  of  1890, 
supposed   that  it   could   be 
construed   in  just  this  fash- 
ion.    These   judges    of  the 
i'ircuit  Court  are  men  whose 
legal  and  judicial  ability  is 
universally    recognized.     It 
is  not  regarded  as  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  the  case  goes 
on  appeal,  will  reverse  their 
opinion.     It  is  desirable  that 
the   Supreme  Court    should 
pass  upon  the  matter  at  the 
earliestpossibledate.   Owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  long 
summer  vacation,   however, 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  conclu- 
sion   can    be    reached    until 
some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn  term  of  the  court. 

efafalii    wavs  out  of  the 
Position,     prgaent  false  po- 
sition in  which  tlie  business  Fi 


of  the  country  has  been  placed  by  the  federal 

attempt  to  regulate  it.  One  way  ia  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  retrace  its  steps  and  admit 
a  fundamental  mistake  in  the  decision  of  the 
Trans- Missouri  Freight  AsHociation  case.  The 
other  way — and  probably  the  wiser  and  better 
one — is  for  Congresa  to  amend  the  laws  and  re- 
lieve them  of  the  ambiguity  that  has  enabled  the 
courts  to  put  upon  them  the  present  destructive 
interpretations.  The  whole  matter  turns  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  in  restraint  of  trade." 
It  was  the  common  understanding  ot  the  coun- 
try that  this  phrase  as  used  in  the  Sherman  Act 
meant  an  unreasonable  or  a  harmful  exercise  of 
power  ;  and  this  view  was  taken  by  almost  half 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
powerful  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Trans- Missouri 
case,  prepared  by  Justice  "White,  represented 
four  judges  as  against  five  who  gave  the  inter- 
pretation that  the  Circuit  Court  has  now  followed. 
In  principle,  this  decision  attempts  to  bring  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  block  the  modern  tendency  of  business. 
It  would  be  an  almost  unspeakable  calamity  to 
have  our  transportation  methods  thrown  back  to 
that  chaos  that  existed  in  the  old  era  of  compe- 
tition which  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  this  latest 
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court  decision  seem  to  extol.  It  would  be  a  re- 
version to  that  period  of  ignorance  of  economic 
principles  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  way 
to  get  cheap  gaa  was  to  encourage  rival  gas  com- 
panies to  lay  their  mains  in  the  same  streets,  and 
that  the  way  to  get  good  street-railway  service 
was  to  have  competing  lines  on  alternate  parallel 
streets  ;  or  else,  as  in  the  caae  of  a  large  number 
of  instances  in  the  United  States,  actually  to 
allow  rival  companies  to  lay  their  tracks  on  the 
very  same  public  thoroughfares. 

aimuMnj  Now  that  our  bueiness  life  ia  coming 
Regulating  more  and  more  under  the  cognizance 
ComlinatiBat.  ^f  statutes  and  the  judiciary,  and 
that  the  courts  are  exercising  an  ever-widening 
authority  in  their  interpretations,  it  is  highly 
important  that  judges  who  desire  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  economic  sphere  should  themselves 
comprehend  economic  laws  and  principles.  If 
this  recent  decision  had  been  content  to  base  it- 
self simply  upon  the  fact  that  inferior  courts 
were  practically  bound  by  the  previous  inter- 
pretations of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  could 
have  been  no  ground  of  criticism.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  breathes  throughout  this  decision 
a  certain  air  of  having  accomplished  a  good 
day's  work  in  breaking  up  a  railroad  combiua- 
tion  ;  and  between  the  lines  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  invitation  for  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise, and  smash  the  combines  generally.  There 
is  hardly  a  railroad  system  or  combination  in  the 
country  that  could  stand  the  test  under  this 
Northern  Securities  decision ;  and  there  are 
probably  hundreds  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
combinations  that  are  open  to  condemnation  on 
the  same  ground, — namely,  that  they  are  power- 
ful enough  to  influence  prices  or  affect  the 
course  of  trade  in  their  particular  directions  if 
they  should  choose  to  do  so.  Stripped  to  its 
logical  essence,  this  decision  says  that  it  is  un- 
lawful to  attain  any  position  of  influence  or 
power  in  interstate  commerce,  because  that  po' 
sition  might  at  some  time  be  harmfully  exer- 
cised. As  Justice  White  put  it  in  dissenting 
from  the  decision  in  the  Trans- Missouri  case,  it 
meant  in  the  ultimate  analysis  "that  there  must 
be  no  trade."  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  courts, 
in  construing  the  law,  have  brought  themselves 
and  the  businesB  of  the  country  into  a  sort  of 
cul-de-sac.  The  modem  business  principle  is  not 
that  large  industrial  combinations  should  be 
broken  up,  but  that  they  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any  act  of  harm 
or  oppression.  As  for  railroads,  the  remedy  lies 
in  the  direction  of  legalizing  pooling  arrange- 
ments, agreements,  and  combinations,  accompa- 
nied by  marked  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  of 


the  direct  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  some  other  public  body,  to  en- 
force fair  and  equitable  rates. 

j.^^  As  to  the  immediate  practical  effect 
immtniaf  of  the  Northern  Securities  decision, 
""""■  in  case  of  its  being  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  nothing  whatever  will  have  been 
accomplished  that  can  in  any  way  benefit  the 
people  who  live  in  the  States  traversed  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  systems. 
As  Mr.  Hill  puts  it,  the  railroad  pro|>ertie8  will 
stay  where  they  are,  their  earning  capacity  will 
not  be  affected  one  iota,  and  their  ownership  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who 
now  control  them.  It  would  seem  practically 
impossible  that  they  should  henceforth  drift 
apart  into  the  hands  of  mutually  antagonistic 
cliques  of  directors.  We  have  entered  upon  a 
period  of  harmonious  railway  management.  It 
may  indeed  turn  out  that  the  amalgamated  sys-  ' 
tems  of  the  United  States  may  come  under  one 
great  controlling  federation  as  a  preliminary 
step  toward  passing  over  to  government  owner- 
ship of  railways.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  reverse  process  should  take  place,  and  that 
great  systems  and  lines  should  break  up  into  a 
multitude  of  petty  competing  units.  Dema- 
gogues will  try  hard  so  to  arouse  public  prejudice 
as  to  prevent  Congress  from  dealing  with  these 
questions  on  their  merits  ;  but  when  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  at  stake,  public  opinion 
always  in  due  time  heeds  wise  instruction.  Thus, 
the  sound-money  cause  prevailed,  and  the  free- 
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silver  movement  sunk  below  the  London  of 
practical  politics.  In  like  manner,  the  country 
will  learn  that  it  must  not  be  swayed  by  mere 
prejudice  against  trusts  and  corporations,  but 
must  study  such  questions  carefully,  and  deal 
with  them  upon  their  merits. 

.  While  the  ereat  citizen  and  states- 
Some  «iinm(o  Tl    1    1.      II       T  ■    -         .  U 

BtStcaiiin  man.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who 
nis  rtar.  iig]pg(j  iQ  buy  Louisiana  from  NapO' 
leon,  was  minister  at  Paris,  a  brilliant  young 
American  engineer  and  inventor, — namely,  Rob- 
ert Fulton, — was  also  living  there  ;  and  in  the 
very  same  year  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803, 
Fulton  made  his  first  successful  steamboat  ex- 
periment on  the  Seine,  under  Livingston's  eye 
and  patronage.  It  was  this  same  Robert  Liv- 
ingston whose  name  will  always  be  honorably 
associated  with  that  of  Fulton  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  throughout  America  and  the  world. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  recall  the  relation- 
ships existing  between  the  great  men  and  the 
great  events  of  a  given  period.  Thus,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  mayor  of  New  York  in  1803  was 
Edward  Livingston,  the  younger  brother  of  our 
minister  to  France.  Edward  was  a  brilliant  and 
learned  lawyer,  who,  though  still  young,  had 
served  with  distinction  in  Congress,  and  already 
possessed  influence  and  reputation.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  great 
misfortune.  A  lot  of  public  money  for  which 
he  was  responsible  was  stolen  by  a  subordinate. 
He  threw  his  entire  fortune  into  the  breach,  and 
turned  his  back  on  New  York  with  no  impair- 
ment of  honor  or  self-respect.  Like  the  still 
more  famous  Aaron  Burr,  he  had  fallen  under 
the  fascination  of  the  idea  of  fortune  to  be 
gained  in  the  great  new  empire  just  bought  from 
France.  But  he  sought  LouiBiaoa  in  a  totally 
different  spirit  from  that  of  Burr. 

He  went  directly  to  New  Orleans, 
'^Lomtiam."  "^^^^  '"^  '  ^04  he  began  the  practice 
of  law.  He  took  with  him  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  and  the  principles  of 
civil  jurisprudence,  and  quickly  became  an  au- 
thority upon  the  somewhat  inconsistent  tangle 
of  Spanish,  French,  and  other  legal  systems  that 
existed  in  the  Louisiana  colony.  It  was  he  who 
effectively  opposed  the  substitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  in  Louisiana,  and  it  was  he  who 
created  the  great  Louisiana  Civil  Code,  a  world- 
famed  monument  of  legal  learning  and  practical 
statesmanship.  In  later  years,  lie  served  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  as 
Secretary  of  Si^ie  under  Pi^sident  Jackson,  who 
also  sent  hiiii  to  France  as  United  States  min- 


ister, where  his  position  in  the  world  of  society 
and  learning  was  asgreat  as  his  diplomatic  under- 
takings were  successful.  He  died  in  1836,  at 
Rhinebeck-on-the-Hudson,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  in 
all  the  nation's  annals,  and  a  notable  historical 
link  between  the  Empire  State  and  the  great 
Louisiana  country. 

Livingston  died  in  a  period  when 
(Mf  f  "cnno;.  ^*^*"^^''"''  navigation  was  making  the 

two  rivers  that  he  knew  so  well,  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  the  greatest  high- 
ways of  commerce  in  the  country.  He  died, 
also,  familiar  with  the  vision  of  many  canal 
boats  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie  Canal  hav- 
ing been  opened  in  the  year  1825  to  connect  the 
Ureal  Lake  system  with  the  Atlantic  by  means 
of  a  waterway  from  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to 
the  Hudson  at  Albany.  Another  young  New 
York  statesman,  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  a  United 
States  Senator  at  the  time,  in  1803,  when  Ed- 
ward Livingston  was  mayor  of  New  York  and 
Robert  Livingston  was  in  Paris  buying  Louisi- 
anaand  backing  Fulton  in  his  steamboat  experi 
ments.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  also  ardently 
interested  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  was 
one  of  Jefferson's  foremost  supporters  in  the 
Senate  when  many  of  the  Eastern  members 
were  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  great 
treaties  of  April  30,  1803.  After  Mayor  Ed- 
ward Livingston  went  to  Louisiana,  De  Witt 
Clinton  resigned  from  the  Senate  to  take  the 
place  of  mayor  of  New  York  City.     He  became 
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the  foremost  ailvocate  of  steam  navigation,  as 
he  was  also  first  in  a  number  of  projects  for  the 
public  welfare  ;  and  he  made  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  Canal  tlie  crowning  achievement  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  identified. 


(Father  of  the  Erie  Canal.) 

_  Governor  Clinton's  name  comes  fresh- 

Cbuci  b>  mbib  ly  to  the  lips  at  this  time,  because  the 
frojeeten.  \^^^  York  Legislature,  which  com- 
pleted its  annual  session  late  last  mouth,  has 
adopted  a  measure  which  provides  for  a  total 
modem  reconstruction  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dolUrs.  We  spoke  of  this  bill  in  these  pages 
last  month  as  pending ;  we  may  now  mention  it 
as  duly  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by 
the  governor.  There  remains,  however,  the  im- 
portant formality  of  submitting  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  November  next,  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  will  authorize  the  necessary 
bond  issue  for  entering  upon  this  colossal  public 
improvement.  Again,  this  act  of  1503  associates 
itself  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  because  the 
canal  enlargement  is  due  wholly  to  the  vast  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  and  industry  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  region  acquired  from  France 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  wheat  and  flour,  tho 
lumber,  the  iron  ore,  and  the  other  products  that 
are  shipped  from  Lake  Superior  ports,  and  that 
pass  through  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  out  of  Lake 
Superior  to  places  farther  east  and  south,  now 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  volume  of  water 
traffic  passing  any  given  point  in  the  whole  worid. 
There  will  be  business  enough  to  justify  all  pro- 
jected canal  a'nd  railroad  improvements. 


The  city  of  Buffalo  was  created  by 
a^C™«'    ^^^  ^"^  f'*""''     The  preeminence  of 

New  York  (n  the  nineteenth  century 
over  other  Atlantic  seaports  was  also  due  to  the 
Erie  Canal  as  the  determining  consideration. 
The  rise  of  New  Orleans  in  commercial  impor- 
tance in  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to  the 
creation  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.' 
The  future  commercial  preeminence  of  New  York 
City  seems  now  destined  to  rest  very  largely 
upon  the  courageous  project  of  spending  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  make  the  Erie  Canal  wide 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  admit  1,000-ton 
barges,  and  thus  meet  modern  traffic  conditions. 
The  future  commercial  greatness  of  New  Orleans, 
in  turn,  seems  destined  to  accrue  in  large  part 
from  the  forthcoming  creation  of  the  Panama 
Canal, — also  an  enterprise  determined  upon  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  this  centennial 
anniversary  year  1903.  The  future  commercial 
greatness  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  seems  to  be 
assured  by  all  the  conditions  which  promise  to 
make  the  country  itself  great  and  prosperous. 
St  Louis,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  will 
thrive  with  the  further  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  with  the 
development  of  Texas  and  the  other  great  dis- 
tricts subsequently  acquired. 

_.  It  may  yet  be  the  case  that  without 

llltiiiiippi  impairment  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
ff/wr.  ^^j  network  of  railroads  there  may 
be  marked  recovery  of  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  by  two  processes, — first,  that  of  a 
further  carrying  out  of  plans  for  deepening  and 
maintaining  the  navigable  channel ;  and,  second, 
that  of  improvement  in  the  types  of  steamboat 
and  barge,  and  especially  in  engines,  possibly 
also  in  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam. 
It  will  be  a  boon  to  a  rich  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  when  methods  shall 
have  been  perfected  for  more  secure  protection 
against  floods.  At  large  cost,  there  has  been 
built  up  along  the  lower  Mississippi  extensive 
dikes  or  embankments,  locally  known  as  levees. 
In  the  springtime,  when  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  unduly 
swollen  by  the  spring  freshets  and  the  melting 
of  snows  in  the  mountains,  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  is  so  great  that  it  rises 
above  the  level  of  much  of  the  country  along  its 
banks.  It  is  hard  to  prevent  the  occasional 
breaking  of  the  levees.  The  construction  of 
reservoirs  near  the  headwaters  of  some  of  the 
great  tributaries,  to  impound  the  surplus  of  each 
freshet  season,  and  to  release  it  in  the  midsum- 
mer season  of  low  water  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation, will  perhaps  furnish  a  partial  remedy  at 
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gome  future  time.  The  problem  as  a  whole  is  intri- 
cate, and  its  solution  on  an  adequate  scale  may 
have  to  be  postponed  until  the  second  centennial 
anniversary  period  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase ; 
but  some  solution  will  be  found.  The  Father 
of  Waters  will  submit  to  engineering  control. 

,     ^  ^,        The  floods  of  the  present  sprine  have 

Inundation,—  ,  .         n       •«.   .  •       °   i   • 

Mississippi  been  exceptionally  distressing  along 
and  Nile,  ^^  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  losses 
to  inundated  farms  and  plantations  have  been 
fearfully  large  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  surprising, 
however,  to  note  how  quickly  those  flooded  re- 
gions recover  when  the  water  subsides.  Their 
condition  is  not  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Nile  country,  where  inundation  is  wholly  essen- 
tial for  moistening  and  enriching  the  soil  of 
a  rainless  country.  Nevertheless,  the  amazing 
richness  of  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  fertilizing  sediment  deposited 
in  the  times  of  overflow.  Speaking  of  the  Nile, 
the  world  at  large  has  hardly  realized  how 
greatly  the  area  of  productivity  along  that  river 
has  been  increased  by  the  great  public  works 
due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  English 
administration.  The  chief  of  these  works  is  the 
great  dam  completed  some  months  ago  at  As- 
souan. This  holds  back  the  waters  of  the  fruit- 
ful stream  to  such  good  economic  effect  as  to 
have  doubled  the  cultivable  area  of  Egyptian 
soil.  Further  projects  at  higher  points  on  the 
Nile  are  to  follow  in  due  course  of  time. 

,  .  These  modern  projects  of  economic 

Qovernmentai  .  .       r^  ^    ^  . 

Economic  improvement  at  governmental  cost 
Projects,  g^j^  expressed  in  financial  terms  that 
seem  rather  formidable  ;  but  where  such  under- 
takings are  well  thought  out,  the  public  credit 
may  safely  be  invoked.  Thus,  the  business  condi- 
tions doubtless  justify  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  State  of  New  York  may 
wisely  lend  its  credit  to  the  project.  The  United 
States  Government  can  finance  the  Panama  Canal 
without  adding  the  burden  of  a  feather's  weight 
to  any  citizen's  load  of  taxation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  canal  tolls  will  easily  pay  the 
interest,  and  in  due  time  pay  off  the  principal 
of  the  cost  of  construction.  Enhanced  Egyptian 
prosperity  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  Assouan 
dam  several  times  over. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  irriga- 

^"a^hsmii!'"'  ^^^^  projects  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  far  West  are  go- 
ing to  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  acre 
of  land  redeemed  as  was  estimated  when  the  law 
was  passed  ;  but  the  Government  will  have  no 
trouble  at  all  in  selling  its  irrigated  lands  for  all 


that  it  may  cost  to  render  them  productive.  The 
five  irrigation  projects  first  determined  upon  all 
involve  striking  and  brilliant  feats  in  engineer- 
ing. In  Montana,  it  is  proposed  to  divert  the 
St.  Mary's  River,  which  now  flows  through 
Canada  to  Hudson's  Bay,  by  building  a  dam  and 
digging  a  canal  which  will  throw  the  water  into 
the  channel  of  the  Milk  River,  and  irrigate  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  along  that  stream, 
which  traverses  a  great  extent  of  country  in  north- 
ern Montana.  Projects  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona  are  equally  bold  and  strik- 
ing in  their  character.  There  ought  to  be  care- 
ful maps  and  models  of  these  undertakings  in 
the  United  States  Government  Building  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  It  will,  indeed,  be  espe- 
cially fitting  that  such  subjects  as  irrigation,  gov- 
ernment forestry,  river  and  harbor  improvement, 
the  work  of  the  Western  experimental  stations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  various 
other  kindred  matters  having  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment under  public  auspices  of  the  resources 
of  the  great  West,  should  be  given  a  far  greater 
prominence  by  the  United  States  Government 
at  St.  Louis  than  at  any  previous  exposition. 

T..  f  f  I.  While  in  the  United  States  we  are 
uJ,'.'pT,a,.finB  year  undertaking  to  bring  gov 
^''''  ernment  aid  to  industry,  trade,  and 
agriculture  by  digging  the  Panama  Canal,  en- 
larging the  waterways  of  New  York  State, 
investing  millions  in  the  irrigation  of  Western 
lands,  and  financing  the  transfer  of  the  friars' 
lands  to  the  peasantry  of  Luzon,  the  British 
Government  is  entering  upon  a  scheme  of  land 
purchase  greater  in  its  financial  magnitude  than 
all  these  American  projects  put  together.  In 
short,  the  greatest  event  of  the  month  under 
review  in  these  pages  has  been  the  introduction 
of  the  Tory  government's  Irish  land-purchase 
bill  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  George  Wynd- 
ham,  and  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  that 
measure  by  a  great  representative  gathering  of 
Irish  people  at  Dublin.  Mr.  Wyndham's  per- 
sonality and  career  are  described  in  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  which  we  pub- 
lish elsewhere  in  this  number.  At  a  single 
stroke,  this  disciple  of  Mr.  Balfour  has  risen 
from  a  secondary  position  to  a  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  world's  statesmen.  It  is  not  that 
Mr.  Wyndham  has  invented  the  chief  features 
of  the  land  bill  or  created  the  conjunction  of 
circumstances  which  has  rendered  its  successful 
introduction  politically  possible.  But  where  an- 
other in  an  might  have  failed  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  has  risen  to  the  occasion  with  infinite 
tact,  and  has  beyond  a  doubt  won  his  great  battle 
ill  advance. 
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Our  readers  were  early  Bpprisea  of 
ttt^Mtaiun.  *^®  ^'^^   ^**  ^^'^^  *  meaaure   was 

forthcoming,  in  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
man's  remarkable  article  published  in  our  num- 
ber for  February,  after  his  return  from  a  study 
of  the  Irish  situation  on  the  ground.  What 
Mr.  Wellman  outlined  and  predicted  with  an 
optimism  that  caused  the  wiseacres  to  shake 
their  heads,  is  exactly  what  has  come  to  pass. 
Mr.  Wyndham'a  bill  providea  for  the  raising  of 
money  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlords  through 
the  gradual  issue  and  sale  of  a  new  series  of 
government  stocks  (bonds,  as  we  should  say), 
bearing  2}  per  cent,  interest,  and  aggregating 
in  the  end  about  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  tenant  farmers  who  are 
to  become  landowners  shall,  in  lieu  of  paying 
rent,  simply  pay  the  government  3J  per  cent, 
per  annum,  as  a  fixed  charge  against  the  land, 
for  a  period  of  about  sixty-eight  years,  when  all 
obligations  of  principal  and  interest  will  have 
been  discharged  and  the  land  will  belong  to  the 
farmers  free  of  all  incumbrance.  Meanwhile, 
the  3^  per  cent  will  amount  to  decidedly  less 
'  than  the  tenants  are  now  paying  to  the  land- 
lords as  rent  In  order  to  make  the  landlords 
the  more  willing  to  sell,  Mr.  Wyndham's  bill 
proposes  an  additional  cash  bonus  ranging  from 
5  to  1 5  per  cent  to  he  paid  to  the  landlords  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  land.  This  bonus 
will  also  be  met  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  inter- 
est of  which  will  be  paid  out  of  IJie  British 
Treasury  ;  but  Mr.  Wyndham  was  able  to  show 
in  his  speech  that  it  would  be  possible  at  once 
to  cut  down  the  present  cost  of  the  Land  Courts 
and  the  Constabulary  of  Ireland  enough  to  more 
than  offset  to  the  treasury  the  expense  of  this 
bonus  to  the  landlords.  In  onr  opinion,  the 
British  Government  will  in  the  end  find  the 
land  scheme  advantageous  rather  than  burden- 
some, even  in  the  strict  pecuniary  sense. 

In  indirect  ways  it  is  obvious  that  to 
"auutm"  tranquilize  Ireland  by  forever  set- 
tling the  land  question  would  be  of 
almost  incalculable  beneGt  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Wyndham's  speech  on  the  first  reading  of  his 
laud  bill  (March  25)  was  one  of  the  greatest 
occasions  in  recent  parliamentary  history.  The 
convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  Nation 
alists  and  landowners  at  Dublin  on  April  16  was 
deemed  by  its  participants  as  the  most  solemn 
and  momentous  occasion  in  the  recent  history  of 
Ireland.  It  was  agreed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  accept  the  Wyndham  bill  in  prin- 
ciple, while  asking  for  certain  amendments  for 
the  better  promotion  of  the  interest  of  the  tenants 
as  against  the  landlords.     The  action  of  this 


Dublin  convention  made  it  practically  certain 
that  upon  the  second  reading  in  Parliament,  on 
April  22,  the  bill  would  proceed  to  its  final 
passage  after  the  necessary  process  of  elaborate 
debate,  article  by  article,  with  the  adoption  of 
various  amendments  in  matters  of  detail.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  home  rule  bill,  which  passed  the 
Liberal  House  of  Commons,  failed  in  the  Tory 
House  of  Lords.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  the  present  bill  is  a  Tory  measure,  and 
its  passage  by  the  Commons  will  make  certain 
its  easy  and  prompt  acceptance  by  the  Lords. 

^111  Doubtless,  many  difficulties  of  a  prac- 
HtMtSvit  tical  sort  will  arise  in  the  carrying 
Foiiom  7  jjuj  ^£  jjijg  ^j^gj,  project.  Greatest  of 
all,  perhaps,  will  be  the  difBculiy  due  to  the  pro- 
posed gradual  operation  of  the  purchase  scheme. 
The  position  of  those  teuant  farmers  whose  sit- 
uation is  dealt  with  in  the  first  years  will  lie  so 
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much  more  favorable  than  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors who  continue  to  pay  rent  that  there  is 
Bure  to  reflult  a  clamor  for  a  very  much  more 
rapid  transformation  than  Mr.  Wyndham'a  bill 
now  proposes.  Most  thoughtful  men  are  of  opin- 
ion that  there  will  soon  follow  an  important 
measure  of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  supported  by 
Tories  who  until  this  year  would  never  have 
thought  it  possible  that  they  could  change  their 
minds  so  completely  on  that  subject.  At  present, 
it  is  costing  the  English  Government  a  pretty 
large  sum  of  money  to  govern  Ireland  very 
badly.  It  will  soon  appear  that  the  Irish  may 
well  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  at  their 
own  expense,  on  a  plan  which  need  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  essential  unity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ANmCtitar  S'*"^^'  ap^opos  Of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
0/  Hoptfor  chase,  we  have  made  frequent  refer- 
irtiani.  gjj^g  ^  (.jj^  events  of  the  year  1803, 
tt  is  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  that  this 
Irish  land-purchase  bill,  which  the  other  day  led 
William  O'Brien  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to 
say  "God  save  the  King,"  and  which  led  the 
harsh  Tory  landlord,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  say  "  God  save 


(For  the  WeBtmlnster  Ro^al  Academy.) 

MR.GBOROBWTBDaAMi  " 'The conUnMd IrishmBil ' I  It^ 

»  good  subject— best  thing  Tve  done.   If  thU  laa't  accepted, 

wall,  I  don't  know  what  they  do  wapt  t " 

From  PuneA  (LoDdon). 


Ireland,"  promises  to  begin  a  new  century  of 
good  feeling  after  exactly  a  hundred  years  of 
bitterness  and  hate  following  the  execution  of 
Robert  Emmet  in  1S03.  The  economic  and 
political  future  of  Ireland  may  well  be  a  happy 
one.  Those  projects  of  intelligent  cooperation 
led  by  Mr.  Flunkett  and  his  associates,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  our  April  number  under 
the  heading  "Hope  for  the  Irish  Farmer,"  may 
well  grow  apace  under  the  better  conditions  of 
peasant  proprietorship.  Two  eminent  Irishmen, 
Lord  Iveagh,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Pirrie,  of  the 
great  Belfast  shipbuilding  firm  of  Harlan  k. 
Wolff,  in  avowed  recognition  of  the  new  era  of 
Irish  good  feeling  and  bright  outlook,  have 
offered  to  furnish  the  capital  for  an  extensive 
network  either  of  light  railways  or  motor  trucks 
for  the  marketing  of  the  produce  of  Irish  farm 
ers.  It  is  often  the  extremes  of  dire  necessity 
that  prompt  the  efforts  which  lead  to  the  most 
striking  triumphs.  Thus,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
hence,  we  may  be  going  to  Ireland  to  learn  some 
of  the  secrets  of  rural  prosperity  and  content. 

On  just  this  principle,  one  may  ex- 
'oS'n"o!r"*."'P®'^*  to  go  to  the  South,  a  few  years 

hence,  to  learn  a  good  many  things 
about  the  best  type  of  country  school,  and  .the 
best  systems  of  manual  and  industrial  training. 
Already  the  schools  for  negroes  at  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  are  teaching  the  world  some  new  and 
valuable  lessons  in  the  way  to  develop  intelli- 
gence and  character  through  instruction  in  the 
doing  of  practical  things.  The  problem  of  re- 
building country  schoolhouses  throughout  the 
South  and  supplying  well-trained  teachers  for 
them  is  so  large  and  so  serious  as  almost  to  be 
appalling.  The  one  thing  that  makes  an  other- 
wise dark  picture  bright  with  hope  is  the  splen- 
did determination  of  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  South,  and  the  evidence  of  the  practical 
headway  they  are  making  in  their  work.  That 
this  forward  trend  was  about  to  be  made  more 
apparent  than  ever  before,  was  evident  in  the 
plans  and  programmes  of  the  Conference  for 
Education  in  the  South  to  be  held  at  Richmond 
this  year  from  the  22d  to  the  24th  of  April. 
Mr.  Cloyd's  article  in  our  April  number  on  "  The 
Old  and  the  New  in  Southern  Education  "  gave 
some  striking  concrete  illustrations  of  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made,  this  article  being  based 
on  typical  instances  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

As  showing  what  stand  another  pro- 

//Bo'j^Hifurftgressive  State  is  taking,  we  cannot  do 

"'  ^H"""'-    better  than  to  quote  from  a  private 

letter  received  from  a  trusted  correspondent  in 

North  Carolina : 
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You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  every  educa- 
tional step  taken  by  our  Legislature,  recently  adjourned, 
was  in  the  right  direction.  Appropriations  for  public 
schools  and  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  for 
the  establishment  of  libraries,  and  for  the  building  of 
better  schoolhouses  are  more  liberal  than  they  were  two 
years  ago  or  than  they  ever  were.  An  historical  com- 
mission to  collect  interesting  material  relating  to  North 
Carolina  was  established,  with  a  small  annual  appropri- 
ation. A  permanent  loan  fund  of  1200,000  was  estab- 
lished to  aid  school  districts  to  borrow  money  at  4  per 
cent.,  to  be  returned  in  ten  equal  annual  installments. 
This  makes  it  certain  that  every  year  for  all  time  the 
State  board  of  education  will  have  at  least  $28,000  to 
lend  to  some  districts  that  could  not  otherwise  secure 
comfortable  school  buildings.  This,  you  see,  would 
erect  annually,  after  the  first  expenditure,  fifty-six  five-  . 
hundred-dollar  schoolhouses,  or  twenty-eight  one-thou- 
sand-dollar schoolhouses. 

We  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  increasing  the  State 
superintendent's  salary  S8X  per  cent,  and  giving  him 
as  an  extra  clerk  one  of  the  best  school  men  in  the 
State,  Mr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  who  was  secretary  of  our  edu- 
cational campaign  committee  last  summer,  and  also 
increasing  the  salary  of  his  stenographer. 

The  Legislature  increased  the  appropriation  to  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  from  125,000  reg- 
ular and  $15,000  special  (for  this  year  and  next  year)  to 
$43,000  regular  annual,  and  the  school  has  received,  in 
addition,  $7,000  special  appropriation  for  some  dormitory 
repairs. and  a  cold-storage  plant. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  while  the  total  State 
appropriations  for  the  next  two  years  are  $200,000  less 
than  the  appropriations  were  two  years  ago,  yet  all  edu- 
cational appropriations  were  increased. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  while  four  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  looking  to  the 
division  of  the  public-school  funds  between  the  races 
according  to  the  proportion  paid  in  taxes  by  either  race, 
not  one  of  the  bills  was  discussed  on  the  fioor  of  either 
house.  One  of  them  came  up  in  the  Senate,  and  some 
Senator  moved  to  table  it,  which  was  done.  Upon  sug- 
gestion, however,  that  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  the 
bill  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  when  the  *^  aye  and 
no'*  vote  was  called,  not  a  quorum  voted,  and  only  one 
man  voted  "  aye.''  In  the  House,  the  experience  was  a  lit- 
tle different,  but  the  effect  was  the  same.  The  author  of 
one  of  the  bills  complained  that  every  time  he  asked  to 
bring  up  this  bill  something  else  was  in  the  way,  and 
he  asked  that  the  bill  be  made  a  special  order  for  some 
future  time.  Immediately  a  bright  young  fellow  moved 
to  make  it  a  special  order  for  Saturday,  March  14. 
This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  House,  because  every  one  knew  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  adjourn,  as  it  did,  about  March  9. 

I  give  you  these  instances  with  some  detail  to  show 
you  how  thoroughly  right  the  general  spirit  of  educa- 
tion is  in  North  Carolina.  Five  or  ten  years  ago,  we 
would  have  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  in  discussing 
the  negro  question  in  connection  with  these  educational 
matters.  Our  suffrage  amendment  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  give  us  a  fair  field  for  an  educational 
fight. 

It  may  be  best  not  to  discuss  these  matters  publicly; 
but  I  am  anxious  that  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
our  educational  condition  should  know  the  facts.  The 
friends  of  education  have  won  so  complete  a  victory- 
that  it  would  be  cruel  to  crow  over  it,  and  unwise. 


Moreover,  the  battle  we  have  won  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  great  work  that  must  be  done. 

This  terse  letter  is  worth  a  dozen  pages  of 
mere  comment  upon  conditions  in  the  South. 
It  breathes  the  healthy  optimism  of  men  who 
are  working  out  their  own  problems.  It  antici- 
pated the  hopeful  reports  of  progress  that  were 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  Richmond  conference 
from  all  parts  of  the  South. 

Closely  akin  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
'chn'ttliblrf  viding  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren  is  the  problem  of  child  labor. 
To  meet  effectively  the  evil  of  illiteracy  in  this 
country,  we  must  deal  with  it  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years.  Not 
very  much  can  be  done  for  adult  illiteracy  ;  the 
flood  must  be  checked  nearer  its  source.  A 
study  of  the  facts  makes  it  clear  that  illiteracy 
is  considerably  promoted  by  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories  and  otherwise.  The  past 
winter  has  seen  much  wholesome  agitation  of 
that  question.  We  have  twenty  States  in  which 
99  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  In  such  States,  obviously,  adult  illiteracy 
will  soon  disappear  except  as  it  is  recruited  from 
foreign  countries.  But  at  the  last  census  there 
were  almost  six  hundred  thousand  illiterate  chil- 
dren (between  ten  and  fourteen)  in  the  United 
States,  five-sixths  of  whom  were  in  a  dozen  States 
of  the  South.  Happily,  this  Southern  condition  is 
greatly  improved  since  1890.  Thus,  North  Caro- 
lina's illiterate  children,  who  were  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1890,  were  less  than  22 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1900.  Louisiana's 
childhood  illiteracy  had  decreased  from  43  per 
cent,  to  33  per  cent.  ;  South  Carolina's  from  39 
to  about  29  per  cent.  ;  Georgia's  from  33  to  23 
per  cent.  ;  and  so  in  every  Southern  State  there 
has  been  a  marked  gain  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  children  of  both  races.  But  this  gain  only 
serves  to  lend  greater  zeal  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  working  in  the  movement.  The  growth 
of  cotton  mills  and  factories  in  the  South  has  led 
to  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of  children 
of  an  age  much  too  young  for  such  work. 

_..  ^  .  In  Alabama,  which  has  the  largest 
to  Protect  number  of  illiterate  children  of  any 
Children,     g^^^  -j^  ^j^^  Union,  an  employment 

bill  has  now  been  passed  which,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  but  is  better  than  nothing.  It 
keeps  children  under  ten  out  of  the  factories, 
and  those  under  twelve,  except  in  cases  where  a 
widowed  mother  or  disabled  father  needs  the 
child's  support.  It  keeps  children  under  thir- 
teen out  of  night  work  in  factories,  and  forbids 
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the  working  of  children  under  twelve  for  more 
than  eleven  hours  a  day.  This  Alabama  bill 
was  a  rather  sorry  compromise  that  does  not  do 
credit  to  the  capitalists  who  own  the  cotton  mills 
of  that  State.  South  Carolina  has  a  new  law 
which  keeps  children  under  ten  out  of  the  fac- 
tories this  year,  raises  the  age  to  eleven  for 
next  year,  and  to  twelve  for  the  year  following. 
It  seems  about  on  a  par  with  the  Alabama  law, 
and  fails  a  long  way  short  of  those  enforced  in 
the  Northern  States  and  in  England.  The  bills 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  have  related  to 
particular  clasHea  of  child  labor,  auch  as  news- 
boys, bootblacks,  and  others  in  the  large  towns, 
and  to  better  enforcement  of  older  acts.  The 
Pennsylvania  movement  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  evidence  touching  child  labor  brought 
out  in  the  hearings  before  the  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission, and  also  from  certain  serious  evils  in 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  Pittsburg 
district.  Oregon  has  a  new  law  that  forbids 
the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in 
stores,  mills,  and  mines,  and  under  sixteen  un- 
less they  can  read  and  write.  Virginia  and  Ar- 
kansas are  among  the  Southern  States  that  have 
this  year  enacted  new  laws  on  the  subject  of 
child  labor,  and  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
something  to  its  credit  in  the  same  line. 

Another  excellent  movement  on  be- 
-  half  of  a  wiser  and  better  dealing 
"■"' " ■  with  childhood  is  that  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  juvenile  courts  for  young  ofEenders. 
The  Indiana  Legislature  of  this  year  has  enacted 
a  good  taw  of  this  kind  for  Indianapolis  and 
other  parta  of  the  State.  Chicago's  juvenile  court 
is  already  far-famed  for  the  effective  way  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  thousands  of  cases  that 
come  before  it,  and  the  juvenile  court  in  New 
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York  City,  established  a  year  ago,  seems  to  have 
fully  justified  expectations.  The  case  of  Missouri 
must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  has  adopted  a  new 
law  of  this  kind  which  is  highly  praised  by  the 
newspapers  of  St,  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The 
laws  providing  for  these  juvenile  courts  give  the 
judges  great  discretionary  authority,  and  the 
object  of  them  is  partly  to  protect  society,  but 
especially  to  secure  the  reformation  of  young 
misdemeanants.  The  adoption  of  laws  of  this 
kind  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Indiana  and 
Missouri  is  in  large  part  a  personal  tribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Illinois  law  as  carried 
out  by  Judge  Tuthill,  of  Chicago.  The  desire  of 
Judge  Tuthill  to  be  able  to  commit  offending 
boys  to  the  wholesome  infiuences  of  a  farm 
school,  with  shops  and  industrial  features,  is  to 
be  realized  on  a  large  and  important  scale,  funds 
having  been  secured  and  a  location  fixed  for  the 
development  of  such  an  institution. 

The  municipal  elections  of  last  month 
Ttnitntiit    demonstrated  in  a  general  way  the 

steadily  diminishing  influence  of  po- 
litical parties  in  local  affairs.  Our  great  towns 
have  problems  of  their  own  which  to  their  citi- 
zens are  far  more  vital  and  important  than  any 
issues  that  divide  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  In  the  Ohio  cities,  the  most  strik- 
ing result  was  the  election  for  a  fourth  term  of 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  who  was  without  the 
support  of  either  party  or  of  any  newspaper.  A 
lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  ease  with  which 
Mayor  Jones  defeated  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  and  triumphed  over  news- 
paper detraction.  The  lesson  is  that  in  local 
matters,  where  the  people  can  judge  for  them- 
selves, newspapers  are  only  influential  when  they 
are  fair-minded,  sincere,  and  print  the  news  as  it 
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is.  The  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  mayor  of  Gleve- 
Und,  waa  accorded  another  term,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  ia  an  intereating  political  personality, 
but  because  the  working  people  of  ClRveland 
were  dispoaed  to  favor  hia  programme  for  imme- 
diate  three-cent  street-railroad  farea  and  ultimate 
municipal  ownership.  Mr.  Johnson's  hand  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  election  of  a  Democrat- 
ic Council  that  will  support  him.  In  Chicago, 
while  the  Hepublican  candidate's  platform  on 
the  street- rail  road  question'  was  as  popular  as 
that  upon  which  Mayor  Harrison  stood,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  street-railroad  interests  them- 
selves were  supporting  the  Eepublicau  candi- 
date ;  and  this  may  have  helped  to  give  Carter 
Harrison  his  decisive  victory.  The  most  nota- 
ble reform  tendency  in  Chicago  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  through  the  work  of  the  Munici- 
pal Voters'  League.  Most  of  the  new  aldermen 
elected  last  month  were  men  who  had  received 
the  league's  indorsement.  The  Cincinnati  elec- 
tion resulted  in  the  victory  of  Mayor  Fleiach- 
mann,  the  Republican  candidate,  as  against  Mr. 
M.  E.  Ingalls,  the  distinguished  candidate  of  the 
Democrats  and  Independents.  Cincinnati  lags 
behind  our  other  large  towns  in  its  ap'preciation 
of  the  value  of  independence  in  local  affairs. 

"  8**iZ  "■'  ■^"  ^^-  ^°^^^'  *'*"'  ^^^  so-called  ma- 
'onrf"     chine   elements   were   victorious   as 

••  Booditn."  against  the  candidates  of  the  men 
responsible  for  the  recent  exposure  of  corrup- 
tion ;  but  the  election  waa  not  for  a  mayor  or  a 
full  ticket.  Philadelphia,  last  month,  was  con- 
fronted with  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  certain  pri- 
vate interests  to  get  possession  of  the  municipal 
waterworks,  in  imitation  of  the  succesBful  grab  of 
the  city's  municipal  lighting  plant  a  few  years  ago. 
The  new  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  John  Weaver, 
seems  disposed  to  stand  firmly  against  boodling 
and  corruption  in  what  has  for  some  time  been 
regarded  as  the  worst- governed  of  our  large 
municipalities.  The  Citizens'  Union  of  New 
York,  in  a  fine  convention  last  month,  passed 
resolutions  which  embody  a  magnificent  tribute 
to  the  efiectiveness  and  value  of  the  work  of 
Mayor  Low's  administration.  There  has  of  late 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  prestige  of  the 
New  York  city  government  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered, and  the  chances  seem  to  bo  good  for 
Mayor  Low's  renomination.  There  lias  been  a 
strong  impression  that  the  Legislature  at  Al- 
bany, which  finished  its  work  and  adjourned 
last  month,  has  this  year  been  more  than  usually 
susceptible  to  malign  influences  as  exercised 
principally  by  street -rail  road  corporations  and 
similar  agencies.     The  fight  of    the  municipal 


authorities  of  New  York  City  against  the  so- 
called  "  grab "  bills  at  Albany  was  well  sup- 
ported by  the  newspapers,  and  by  the  commercial 
and  reform  organizations  of  the  city  ;  and  their 
vigilance  was  successful, 

..  President    Roosevelt's  Western  trip 

Pminntiai  had  been  carried  out  according  to 
Ttar.  programme,  when  these  pages  were 
closed  for  the  press.  He  had  left  "Washington 
on  the  first  day  of  April  en  route  for  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  it  was  his  plan  to  leave  the 
park  on  April  24,  in  order  to  proceed  to  St. 
Louis,  to  arrive  on  April  2S,  and  to  be  present 
on  April  30  at  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Such  was  the 
rounded  programme  for  the  month  of  April. 
The  programme  for  the  present  month  of  May 
consists  simply  of  a  visit  to  California,  Oregon, 
and  "Washington,  with  many  stops  on  the  way 
out  there,  and  some  stops  on  the  return  journey 
to  Washington,  which  is  to  end  on  June  G.  So 
much  for  the  general  itinerary.  On  his  way  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  important 
stop  was  at  Chicago,  whore  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  law-school  building,  and 
made  an  important  evening  address  at  the  Au- 
ditorium on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  was 
on  April  2.  The  journey  was  broken  at  Mil- 
waukee on  April  3,  where  the  President  gave  a 
well-prepared  address  on  trusts,  chiefly  in  re- 
view of  the  situation  as  it  now  stands.  On 
April  4,  the  President  visited  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, and  at  the  latter  city,  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  he  spoke  on  the  tariff  question. 
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defending  the  protective  principle,  and  expound- 
ing the  view  that  tariff  reform  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  prime  remedy  for  the  evils  of  trusts 
and  monopolieB.  Sunday  was  spent  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  and  Monday,  the  Hth,  found  the 
President  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  at  tlie  entrance 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  He  had  invited  the 
diatinguished  naturalist  and  author,  John  Bur- 
roughs, to  join  him  as  his  companion  on  his  six- 
teen days'  sojourn  in  that  reservation  of  forests, 
mountains,  and  natural  wonders ;  and  it  was 
carefully  arranged  that  this  vacation  should  be 
free  from  public  intrusion.  It  was  not  a  hunt- 
ing trip,  but  an  outing  for  rest  and  recreation, — 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  one.  probably, 
that  the  President  has  had  in  a  long  time.  The 
route  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  to  St.  Louis 
waa  across  Nebraska  to  Omaha,  thence  across 
Iowa  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  and 
southward  to  the  exposition  city.  Great  enthusi- 
asm for  the  President  was  manifest  everywhere 
throughout  a  journey  which  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  all  unpleasant  incidents.  Demo- 
crats and  Populists  vied  with  Republicans  to  gi'eet 
the  visitor, — because  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  because  he  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  This  month's  touring  includes  stops 
at  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Sharon  Springs  (for  Sun- 
day, May  3),Denver  and  other  Colorado  towns  for 
the  following  day.  New  Mexican  towns  for  May 
5,  the  Grand  Ca&on  of  the  Colorado  for  May  6, 


aoau  BUHHOUOHS. 

(Who  ftccoropanled  the  PresldeDt  In  the  Yellowstone  Partt.) 

Southern  California  towns  from  May  7  to  11, 
the  Leland  Stanford  University  on  the  morning 
of  May  12,  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  for  the 
next  three  days,  to  be  followed  by  a  three  days' 
visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  big-tree 
region.  Then  comes  the  journey  northward  to 
Oregon,  with  May  2 1  devoted  to  Portland,  and  the 
next  four  or  five  days  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Washington  and  the  Puget  Sound  region.  The 
return  journey  is  by  way  of  Montana  and  Idaho 
to  Salt  Lake  City  May  29,  and  Wyoming  towns 
May  30,  with  Sunday,  May  31,  at  Cheyenne,  and 
the  next  Sunday  at  the  White  House. 

King  Edward  has  been  absent  from 
"'l^^iT''''  England  on  a  sailing  and  visiting  tour 

throughout  the  month  of  April,  and 
he  is  prolonging  his  visit  into  the  month  of 
May.  He  went  first  to  Portugal,  with  which 
country  England  has  long  professed  to  maintain 
relations  of  intimacy  akin  to  alliance.  His  trip 
included  some  touring  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
a  visit  to  English  outposts,  such  as  GibralUr 
and  Malta.  A  warm  welcome  was  awaiting  him 
in  Rome,  where  he  was  to  visit  late  in  April, 
while  the  French  were  interested  in  his  plans 
for  visiting  Paris  in  May.  King  Edward  has 
always  been  personally  very  popular  with  the 
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French.     The  Queen  has  been  visiting  in  Den- 
mark, and  ebe  is  to  accompany  the  King  on  an 
Irish  trip  eariy  in  the  sum- 
mer.    The  Irish  NationalisU        ",W-.-rv«."-i/'"J.nJT"i."V.WVii:JL_" 
have  made  it  known  that  the 
King  may  count  upon  a  cor- 
dial reception. 

The  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with 
the  Balfour  ad- 
ministration, which  was  ex- 
pressing itself  in  marked  Lib- 
eral gains  in  by-e lections, 
seems  less  evident  since  the 
Irish  land-purchase  bill  has 
been  so  successfully  brought 


party,  with  its  radical  and  socialistic  tendencies, 
and  the  Liberals.  The  most  notable  victory  of  this 
combination  was  the  recent  election  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Crooks  as  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Wool- 
wich, where  he  converted  a  large  Tory  major- 
ity into  a  still  larger  one  for  the  coalition  that 
has  now  come  to  be  dubbed  "Lib-Lab."  For 
old-fashioned  Whiggish  Liberalism  in  England, 
there  is  no  future.  The  radical  wing  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  come  into  close  touch  with 
the  more  conservative  wing  of  the  Labor  party, 
and  in  this  combination  lies  the  only  clear  pros- 
pect of  an  organization  that  may  hope  to  defeat 
the  Tories.  One  of  the  stancbest  leaders  of  ad- 
vanced Liberalism,  well  known  and  greatly  es- 
teemed also  in  the  United  States,  was  tjie  Hon. 
W.  S.  Caine,  the  news  of  whose  death  was 
ceived  in  this  country  with  great  regret  a  few 
weeks  ago.  His  vacant  seat  in  Parliament  has 
already  been  filled,  and  the  constituency  has  gone 
Liberal  by  a  strong  majority. 

When  the  education  bill,  of  which  bo 
MnMont.    ^^'^^  ^*s  **'<'  *  ffi*  months  ago, 

was  enacted,  the  metropolis  of  Lon- 
don was  omitted  from  its  operations-  The  effect 
of  that  bill  was  to  weaken  tLe  public-schooi 
boards  and  to  throw  the  control  of  elementary 
education  morestrongly  into  the  bands  of  ecclesi- 
astical bodies-  The  secular  system  of  free  public 
schools  has  been  much  more  strongly  intrenched 
in  London  than  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
government  has  now  brought  in  an  education 
bill  for  London,  however,  that  meets  with  much 


Pollilti. 


for 


Mr. 


Chamberiain's  triumphant 
return  baa  so  much  enhanced 
his  prestige  and  reassured 
the  country  about  imperial 
affairs  in  South  Africa.  The 
drift  of  party  reorganization 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  a  union  between  the  Labor 
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criticism,  the  Liberals  especially  opposing  it 
strenuously.  It  abolishes  the  present  school 
board,  and  makes  the  London  County  Council 
the  supreme  authority  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  Tory  predominance 
at  Westminster  is  not  particularly  favorable  to 
the  progressive  development  of  the  great  city  of 
London.  The  government  is,  however,  push- 
ing the  measure  to  improve  the  port  and 
the  shipping  facilities,  although  the  movement 
for  a  proper  public  water-supply  seems  to  lag 
rather  hopelessly.  New  York  seems  to  be  gain 
ing  on  London. 

The  government  is  excusing  the 
^ atation.*^^  growth  of  naval  expenditures  on  the 
ground  of  Germany's  energetic  pro- 
grammes, and  it  is  avowedly  due  to  the  increas- 
ing strength  of  Germany  that  a  new  naval  base 
of  importance  is  about  to  be  developed  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  guarding  the  upper  end  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  commanding  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  North  Sea,  as  the  Channel  fleet 
commands  the  southern  entrance.  Another  ob- 
vious reason  for  the  new  base  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish navy  is  getting  so  large  that  new  provision 
of  some  kind  has  to  be  made  for  necessary 
dockage  and  port  facilities. 

The  head  of  the  French  Republic,  as 

Affairs.  ^®^^  ^®  President  Roosevelt  and  King 
Edward,  has  been  off  on  an  interest- 
ing tour.  In  the  middle  of  April,  he  went  to 
visit  Algeria,  this  being  a  trip  that  no  other 
president  of  the  Third  Republic  has  undertaken. 
The  French  interest  in  North  Africa  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  ministry  has  had  remarkably 
strong  support  from  the  legislative  chambers  in 
its  drastic  enforcement  of  the  law  against  re- 
ligious orders.  The  most  notable  instance  oc- 
<;urred  toward  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
application  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  the  wealth- 
iest of  all  the  orders  in  France,  was  refused  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  338  to 
231.  The  monks  and  nuns  are  leaving  France 
In  great  numbers  and  going  to  neighboring 
-countries.  Only  four  or  five  out  of  fifty-four 
religious  orders  of  men  have  had  their  applica- 
tions granted  by  the  parliamentary  committee. 

The  German  Emperor's  foreign  visit, 
Denmarii,  — for  he,  too,  has  been  away  from 
Holland.      \^qx^q^ — ^r^s  a  quiet  but  by  no  means 

insignificant  trip  to  Denmark  early  in  April. 
His  purpose  was  said  to  be  to  secure  Denmark's 
adherence  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  believed 
that  Germany   hopes   to   bring   Denmark   into 


close  relations  with  the  empire,  perhaps  to  the 
extent  of  securing  a  commercial  union.  King 
Christian,  by  the  way,  was  eighty-five  years  old 
on  April  8.  Very  much  was  said  also  last 
month  about  Germany's  desire  for  close  rela- 
tions with  Holland.  This  talk  was  stimulated 
by  the  fact  that  the  formidable  railway  strikes 
in  Holland  threatened  for  a  time  to  obstruct 
German  trade  very  inconveniently.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  April  6  that  a  general  strike  was 
ordered  of  all  labor  throughout  Holland  en- 
gaged in  transportation.  This  was  organized 
labor's  answer  to  Premier  Kuyper's  pending 
bills  to  regulate  labor  and  penalize  strikes  on 
the  government-owned  railroads.  One  of  the 
bills  provided  for  a  railroad  military  brigade  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity,  and  another  provided 
for  punishment,  by  imprisonment  and  fine,  of  any 
acts  of  the  kind  customary  in  labor  contests. 
The  widespread  strike  did  not  prevent  the  parlia- 
mentary chambers  from  passing  the  bills  almost 
unanimously.  And  the  strike  completely  col- 
lapsed after  a  few  days. 

.  In  the  southeast  of  Europe,  the  situ- 

Southeastern  ation  remains  critical.  There  have 
Europe.  }yQQj^  very  serious  outbreaks  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  many  outrages  and  much  loss  of 
life.  In  connection  with  a  local  conflict  in  the 
heart  of  Macedonia,  an  Albanian  soldier  killed 
the  Russian  consul,  M.  Stcherbina.  This  was  at 
the  end  of  March.  The  Turkish  soldiery  has 
been  ruthless  in  its  dealings  with  local  insurrec- 
tions, although  the  Sultan  has  professed  to  pre- 
fer lenient  methods  and  is  apparently  acting  in 
good  faith  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
that  Russia  and  Austria  joined  in  prescribing. 
There  was  much  comment  in  the  European  press 
on  the  fact  that  the  Czar,  while  agreeing  not  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Macedonians,  had 
made  King  Alexander  of  Servia  a  present  of 
10,000,000  cartridges.  Alexander,  by  the  way, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  suspending  the 
constitution  of  the  country  for  a  matter  of  five 
minutes  or  so,  in  which  brief  period  he  acted  as 
an  absolute  ruler  and  performed  a  huge  amount 
of  business.  He  repealed  liberal  laws  relating  to 
the  suffrage,  and  reenacted  a  former  code  which 
will  tend  to  keep  the  radicals  out  of  the  legisla- 
tive chamber.  There  was  wholesale  retirement 
of  ministers,  senators,  and  councilors.  With 
men  and  measures  rearranged  to  his  satisfaction. 
King  Alexander  touched  the  parliamentary  pen- 
dulum and  set  the  wheels  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  motion  again.  European  rivalry 
continues  to  occupy  itself  anxiously  with  Per- 
sian questions. 


BOILDINO  A1  TBB  M 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


ilYom  March  if  to  April  la,  isos.) 


POLITICS  AND  gov  BR  NUB  NT— AMERICAN. 

March  25.— The  Texas  Conrt  o(  Appeals  decides  that 
the  Galveston  Municipal  Commission  is  uncoustitu- 
tionnl :  this  deciaion  leaves  the  city  without  a  con- 
stituted government. 

March  26. — President  Roosevelt  issues  aa  order  ex- 
tending to  Bach  large  cities  as  may  be  agreed  upon  the 
registration  system  for  laborers — The  United  States 

Treasury  Department  resumes  refunding  operations 

The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the  bill  for  the 
tlOO.  000,000  canal  improvement. 

March  28, — Attorney-General  James  S.  Harlan,  of 
Porto  Rico,  resigns  office. 

March  31.— The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the  bill 
for  increasing  liquor  licenses  50  per  ceot. 

April  1. — The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  declares  nncon- 
Btltntional  the  law  providing  a  minimum  wage  in  pab- 

Aprtl  6.— Mayors  Tom  L.  Johnson  (Dem.),  of  Cleve- 
land, Julius  FleiscbmaDn  (Rep.),  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Samuel  M.  Jones  (Ind.),  of  Toledo,  are  reelected  by 

large   majorities Republicans   carry   Michigan   for 

State  officerH  by  35,000. 

April  7.— Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  (Dem.),  of  Chi- 
cago, is  reelected  by  a  decreased  plurality The  town 

elections  in  Kansas  show  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favor  of  prohibition ;  the  Republicans  make  gains 
throughout  the  State. 

April  8.— The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  declares  the 
weekly-payment  law  unconstitutional. 

April ».— The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
at  St.  Paul,  decides  that  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
panyis  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 


enjoins  It  from  exercising  any  control  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  companies. 

April  13. —Postmaster-General  Payne  states  that  he 
will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  alleged  scandals 
In  the  Post  Office  Department. 

April  15.— A  revision  of  the  civil-service  rules,  by 
which  the  classifled  service  is  considerably  extended, 
goes  into  effect. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVEBNHENT— FOREIQN. 

March  31.- President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  resigns 
oflSce In  tjie  French  Senate,  the  government  an- 
nounces the  intention  of  m^ntaining  the  Concordat  if 

the  clergy  keep  out  of  politics The  prime  minister 

of  Colombia  and  two  other  members  ot  the  cabinet 
resign Peace  Is  declared  in  Uruguay. 

March  23.— Revolutions  break  out  in  San  Domingo 
and  in  Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua;  a  mob  at- 
tacks  the  government  buildings  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  and  is  fired  on  by  the  police. 

March  24.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depntjes.  by  a 
vote  of  304  to  246,  refuses  to  authorize  religious  preach- 
ing orders. 

March  35.— Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, introduces  the  Irish  land  hill  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons ;  the  measure  involves  a  loan  ot  not 
more  than  $500,000,000  at  3%  per  cent,  interest,  and  a 

bonus  ot  t60,000,000 President  Castro,  of  Venezuela, 

withdraws  his  resignation Five  thousand  Bepubli- 

cans   meet   in  Madrid,  Spain,  and   choose   Professor 
Salmeron  leader  ot  their  party. 

March  BO.—The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 
vote  of  338  to  231,  refuses  to  permit  the  Carthusian 
monks  to  remain  in  France. 
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March  37.— Tbe  Bulgarian  cabinet  reaigna. 

March  80.— The  Greek  miniater  of  war  resigns. 

April  1.— Mr.  Wyndham  aanounces  [u  the  British 
House  of  CommonB  a  new  bill  appropriating  1*75,000 

annually  to  Ireland A  select  committee  of  the  British 

House  of  Commons  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  "mu- 
nicipal trading  "  in  Great  Britain. 


April  6.— The  Cuban  Congress  reassembles. 

April  7.— King  Alexander  of  Servia  suspends  the 
constitution  to  make  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. 

April  9.— The  Netherlands  Parliament  passes  an  anti- 
strike  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

April  10.— The  Irish  Nationalistconvention  at  Dublin 
approves  the  land  bill  in  principle. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  31.— The  modue  Vivendi  proposed  by  Brazil  to 
Bolivia  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  Acre  territory  is  signed  by  representatives 
of  tbe  two  governments. 

March  38, — Tbe  upper  house  of  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  passes  tbe  bill  renewing  the  Treaty  Shore 
moduli  Vivendi  for  another  year.    ' 

March  26.— Tbe  Navy  Department  decides  to  abandon 
its  plan  for  a  cruise  of  the  battleship  squadron  to  Europe 
this  summer,  and  tbe  United  States  therefore  declines 
the  invitation  of  Emperor  William  to  have  the  squadron 
visit  Kiel. 

March  28.— The  Cuban  Senate  adopts  the  reciprocity 
treaty  as  amended  by  the  United  States  Senate, 

March  39.— It  is  announced  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission  has  been  deferred 
until  next  fall Admiral  Dewey  makes  an  explana- 
tion regarding  his  criticisms  of  tbe  German  Emperor 
and  navy  that  has  aroused  hostile  comment  in  Crermany. 

March  31.- Batifleations  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  exchanged  at 
Washington. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS.  68« 

capital  Btock  of  the  compftny  to  MOO,00O,O00.,., Judge 
Eohlsoat,  in  the  Uoited  States  Biatrict  Court  at  Chi- 
cago, lasuee  aa  lujuuctioa  agalast  the  coal  trust  oper- 
ating in  tl>at  city. 

March  '^.— In  an  attack  by  Macabebe  scouts  on  a  force 
of  Filipino  insurgents,  in  Rizal  Province,  P.I.,  (orty-five 
of  the  latter  are  killed. 

March  28— The  statue  of  WOIlam  E.  Gladstone  is 

placed   in  Westminster   Abbey Cambridge  defeats 

Oxford  in  the  annual  track  athletic  games Twenty 

tbouaandoperatlvesof  the  cotton  mills  at  LoTrell,  Mass., 
are  thrown  onto*  work  bya strike  for  bighet  wages. ... 
Great  damage  is  reported  from  the  Mississippi  floods. 

March  81. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  challenger  for 
the  America's  cup,  Shamrocli  III.,  has  a  trial  on  the 
Clyde,  and  easily  defeats  Shamrock  I. 

April  1.— President  Roosevelt  leaves  Washington  on 

his  Western  trip The  award  of  the  Coal  StrtkeCom- 

miseion  goes  into  effect  in  the  anthracite  region  of 

Pennsylvania Cambridge    defeats   Oxford    by    six 

lengths  and  19  minutes,  83>f  seconds  in  the  annual 
university  boat  race  on  the  Thames. 

April  2.— President  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Chicago  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  receives  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

April  3.— President  Roosevelt  speaks  on  the  trust 
question  at  Milwaukee,  and  addressee  the  Wisconsin 
Legislatuie,  in  session  at  Madison. 

April  4.— President  Roosevelt  speaks  at  Minneapolis 


April  3, — The  Venezuelan  negotiations  are  resumed  at 
Washington ;  a  proposal  that  Venezuela  pay  the  cost  of 
the  blockade  is  rejected. 

April  6. — It  is  announced  that  Judge  Jacob  M.  Dick- 
inson, of  Chicago,  David  T.  Watson,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
Hannls  Taylor,  ex-United  States  minister  to  Spain, 
have  been  selected  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  31. — Director  Stiible,  of  the  German  Colonial 
Offlce,  informs  the  Reichstag  that  household  slavery 
baa  been  abolished  in  German  West  Africa A  diver- 
sion of  the  water  by  an  Ice-Jamb  at  Niagara  leaves  the 
American  channel  nearly  dry. 

March  as.— The  Ladronee  capture  the  town  of  Suri- 
gao,  province  of  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  killing  aconstabulary 
inspector  and  others. 

March  3*.— Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  midland 

counties  of  England The  town  of  Surigao,  province 

of  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  is  relieved  by  constabulary The 

Canadian  government  and  the  Allan  Steamship  Line 
sign  an  agreement  for  a  new  fast  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Canada  and  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. ..  ,The  in- 
corporation of  the  National  Packing  Company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  115,000,000,  is  announced  in  Chicago — 
Pennsylvania  stockholders  approve  the  increase  of  the 
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on  the  taiifF  question,  and  addressea  the  UinaesotA 
Legislature  in  session  at  St.  Faal. 

April  6. — A  general  strike  is  ordered  on  the  traospor- 
tatioa  Bfstem  of  Holland,  both  InDd  and  water,  because 
of  certain  proposed  labor  leglinlation. 

April  8.— It  is  announced  that  Andrew  Carnegie  baa 
offered  the  city  ot  Cleveland  1390,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  seven  branch  libraries,  provided  the  citf  gives 
the  sites  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  135,000  a  year. 

The  transportation  strike  in   Holland   is  broken, 

most  of  the  railway  men  returning  to  work ....  President 
Roosevelt  enters  the  Yellowstone  Park — King  Chris- 
tian of  Denmark  celebrates  his  eighty-flfth  birthday 


{ae. 


»697>. 


April  0,— An  explosion  on  the  battle.shtp  Iowa  while 
at  tATget  practice  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  results  in  the 
death  of  three  men  and  much  damage  to  the  vessel. 

April  10. — Captain  Pershing's  force  on  the  Island  of 
Mindanao,  P.  I.,  captures  the  fort  at  Bocalod,  killing 
100  Moros  and  wounding  many  others. 

April  ll.~-The  Reliance,  the  new  defender  of  the 
America's  cup,  is  launched  at  the  Herreshoff  yards, 
Bristol,  R.  I. 

April  13.— The  Relna  ChrUtlrui,  Admiral  Uontojo's 
flagship,  in  Manila  Bay,  is  raised  and  beached ;  the 
skeletons  of  eighty  of  Ae  crew  are  found  in  the  hull. 

April  14. — Es-President  Grover  Cleveland  addresses  a 
large  meeting  in  New  York  City  in  the  interest  of  In- 
dustrial education  in  the  South. 

April  IH.— The  salon  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  is  opened  in  Paris — President  Loubet  of  France 
arrives  in  Algiera. 

April  17.— Cold  weather  of  unusual  severity  prevails 
in  England  and  France. 


March  22. — Dean  Farrar,   of   Canterbury,  73 Rt. 

Rev.  James  Rogers,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Chatham,  N.  B.,  T7. 

Maroh  23.— Rev.  George  H.  Ide,  D.D.,  ot  Milwaukee, 
a  well-known  Congregational  cle^yman,  04. 

March  35.— John  Henry  Weissenbruch,  the  Dutch 
landscape  painter,  80. 

Mareh  20.— Samuel  D.  Hastings,  of  Wisconsin,  promi- 
nent in  reform  movements  for  half  a  century,  86, 

March  37.— Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank,  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  Chicago,  74. 

March  28.— Baron   Whettnall,   Belgian  minister   to 

Great  Britain,  68 Edward  Rudolph  Johnes,  counsel 

for  Venezuela  In  her  bonndary  dispute  with  Great  Brit- 

March  30.— Qustavus  Franklin  Swift,  presidentot  the 

Chicago  packing  company  known  by  his  name,  63 

William  V.  McKean,  for  nearly  thirty  years  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  83. 

March  SO. — Gen.  William  H.  Jackson,  of  the  famous 

"Belle   Meade"   Farm,    near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  68 

Frederick  Boscovitz,  the  Hungarian  pianist,  67 Dr. 

Goronwey  Owen,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  an  authority  on 
obstetrics,  69. 

March  31,— Ex-Sepator  H.  W.  Corbett,  of  Oregon,  76. 
....Ebenezer  Butterick,  originator  of  the  tissue-paper 
dress  pattern,  T3. 

April  4. — John  D.  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  min- 
ister to  Switzerland  under  President  Harrison,  "0. 


Aprils.— Mrs.  J.  A.  Sadlier,  the  well-known  Irish 
Catholic  author,  88., 
April  6.— Prof.  Henry  Barker  Hill,  of  Harvard  Uni- 

April  7,— Hear-Admiral  George  E,  Belknap,  U.S.N., 
retired,  71  —  J,  B.  Atherton,  an  influential  buidness 
man  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  06. 

April  8,— Henry  Van  Brunt,  a  well-known  architect, 
designer  of  the  Electricity  Building  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  ot  1888,  70. 

April  0.— Hillary  Bell,  dramatic  and  music  critic,  of 
New  York,  46. 

April  10,— Rev.  William  Henry  Mllbum,  the  blind 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  80...  .Yung-Ln, 
comptroller  of  finances  ot  China. 

April  11,— Apostle  Brigham  Young,  ot  Salt  Lake 
City — Ex-Congreesman  John  S.  Jones,  of  Ohio. 

April  12.— Col.  John  E,  MacGowan,  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  <Tenn.)  Tinics,  72. 

April  18.— Ex-Congressman  Abner  Taylor,  of  Chicago, 
74. . . ,  Prof.  Moritz  Lazarus,  of  Berlin  University,  Ger- 
many, n — Rev,  John  Fenwick  Kltto,  a  well-known 

biblical  scholar,  66 A.  H.  Gilmor,  a  member  ot  the 

Canadian  Senate,  SO, 

April  14,— Thomas  Waterman  Wood,  the  American 
artist,  80 — Haliett  Kilboum,  a  well-known  citizen  ot 
Washington,  D.  C,  73. 

April  15.— Babbi  Gustav  Gottheil,  ot  New  York 
City,  76. 


Unci^  Saji  :  "  Keep  on  the  a 


.   No  Bqnalla  la  sight,"— From  the  Htrald  (Boston). 


VARIOUS  CARTOON   COMMENTS. 


AS  eflective  a  cartoon  as  any  we  have  Been  in  a  long 
time  Is  one  by  Mr.  Rebse,  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Preu,  reproduced  on  this  page.  It  bu^neaa  condiUoua 
had  been  Inherently  weak,  the  uncertainty  created  hy 
the  Northern  Securities  decision,  last  month,  would  have 
had  serious  resultB.  But  the  one  thing  demonstrated 
was  the  solidity  of  the  foundations  upon  which  our 
present  edifice  of  prosperity  has  been  reared.  Mr.  J. 
Plerpont  Uot^u's  phrase  about  "undigested  securi- 
ties" bas  described  the  Wall  Street  condition  that  ob- 


viously exists ;  yet  a  dull  st^ick  market  Is  compatible 
with  a  healthy  condition  of  industry  and  trade. 

The  two  cartoons  on  the  next  page  very  truthfully 
show  (I)  that  the  adverse  Northern  Securities  decision, 
and  such  incidents  as  the  fining  of  the  meat-packing 
companies  in  Missouri,  are  checking  the  formation  of 
new  trusts  and  combines,  and  (3)  that  recent  experience 
has  taught  the  "trust  magnat«s"  and  "captains  ot  in- 
dustry "  to  apply  the  principles  ot  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration to  labor  disputes. 
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"shoo,  n.T,  dok't  BOiHKit  ml"— From  tbe  Etvnino  Nexet  (Detroit). 


1^,*^^:^  '■  -"-^a.^,. 


—From  the  Herald  (New  Tork). 


yARIOUS  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


erisnno  thk  biu*— Aacbvb:  "It's all rlgbtOeo^e;  lUiliiklt'llKo-"— Fi'MUthe  WeOmtiMar  OaatlU  (London). 
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PROBL&H.-iFrom  the  HertOd  (Kew  York). 


On  page  C31  of  this  number  we  have  commented 
upon  the  recent  passage,  in  various  States,  of  new  lawa 
for  the  better  protection  of  children  from  the  evils  of 
employment  at  a  tender  age  in  factories  and  mills,  and 
In  other  laborious  occupations.  The  cartoon  at  the  top 
of  this  page  Is  a  painful  one,  but  the  facte  in  hundreds 
of  instaneee  justify  It,  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
many  small  children  are  wearing  their  lives  out  at  hard 
work  to  support  lazy  and  dissipated  parent*. 

Several  weeks  ago,  President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  ro- 
Bigned  In  a  dramatic  fashion,  only  to  reconsider,  upona 
vote  of  confidence.    Hence  the  amusing  cartoon  betow. 

President  Roosevelt  woold  enjoy  Bush's  allusion,— 
also  on  this  page.  The  President,  in  the  YellowsMne 
Park,  calls  Mr.  John  Burroughs'  attention  to  a  sign 


which  t«lls  the  visitor  that  the  geyser  spouts  every 
minute,  and  confesses  himself  beaten. 

The  one  subject  of  agitation  in  Mexico  Is  the  question 
whether  or  not  President  Dlax  is  to  run  tor  a  sixth 
term.  This  is  the  Mexican  presidential  year,  the  elec- 
tion occurring  next  Novemlwr.  The  cartoon  at  the  top 
of  the  opposite  page  shows  representatives  of  a  new 
Liberal  Union  party  who  waited  on  Dia£  early  last 
month  to  inform  him  of  their  purpose  to  keep  him  fn 
office.  The  next  picture  represents  Diaz  conquering 
the  convention  of  the  radical  party,  which  declares  for 
his  reflection.  The  third  represents  the  neighboring 
republic  of  Ouatemala,  which  has  a  boundary  dispute 
with  Mexico,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  pleading  in  vain 
for  arbitration  of  the  question. 


From  the  UMo  Stole  Journal  (Columbos). 


"TBAT  BEA1H  ml"— From  the  Wotid  (New  York). 


VARIOUS  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


See  prenedinB  pase  for  explanation  of  tliese  oaHoons.  all  from  E!  H«o  Otl  AhKUntt  (Mealoo). 
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-From  Wahre  Jacob  (Berlin). 


ASO  CABCADBa,-^HII 


THE   LOUISIANA   PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


BY  FREDERICK  M.  CRUNDEN. 


'"T^HE  Louisiana  Purchase  was  the  greatest 
I  real  estate  speculation  the  world  has 
ever  seen."  How  speculative  the  transaction 
api^ared  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  dismal 
forebodings  and  dire  prophecies  of  tliose  opposed 
to  it.  It  would  depopulate  the  East ;  it  would 
disrupt  the  Union ;  the  incorporation  of  the 
region  in  the  federated  States  would  "  be  the 
greatest  curse  that  could  befall  us  ;  "  and  "  even 
supposing  that  this  extent  of  territory  was  a 
desirable  acquisition,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
was  a  most  enormous  sum  to  give." 

'■  To  me,"  said  Josiah  Quincy,  "  it  appears  that 
this  measure  would  justify  a  revolution  ;  ...  if 
this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are 
virtually  dissolved,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  question  of  '  the  extent  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  has  been  fully  discussed  ;  and  while' 
there  waa  at  the  time  of  the  sale  a  confessed 
indetiniteness  as  to  its  boundaries,  it  appears  to 
be  settled  that  it  did  not  include  any  of  the  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  region  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  those  lands  rests 
upon  other  bases.  As  thus  properly  restricted, 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  haaadded  to  the  United 
States  the  whole  or  tlie  greater  part  of  fourteen 
States  and  Territories, — Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Min- 
■  nesota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Louisiana,  tba  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma 


Territory.  It  covers  875,025  square  miles,  or 
560,016,000  acres.  A  more  vivid  conception  of 
what  these  figures  mean  may  be  derived  from 
Mr.  Ringer  Hermann's  comparisons  ;  "  It«  area 
is  more  than  seven  times  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  more  than  four  times  that  of  the 
German  Empire,  or  of  tlie  .Austrian  Empire,  or 
of  France ;  more  than  three  times  that  of  Spain 
and  I'ortugal ;  more  than  seven  times  the  size 
of  Italy.  ...  It  is  also  larger  than  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
combined." 

The  region  now  has  a  population  of  15,000,000, 
with  an  assessment,  in  1900,  of  ti),(il(i,fi42,.S'i9, 
which,  of  course,  is  far  below  the  real  value  of 
the  property.  A  very  satisfactory  return  for 
the  original  investment !  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  interest  has  not  been  compounded  ; 
it  has  been  drawn  year  by  year  to  support  the 
growing  millions  of  population. 

It  waa  a  great  purchase,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  real  estate  deals  ;  hut  in  its  political 
significance  it  is  even  more  noteworthy.  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  fierce  and  pro- 
longed conflicts  were  thus  averted,  what  waste 
of  life,  what  destruction  of  property,  what  re- 
tardation of  progress,  what  harassing  political 
complications. 

Nest  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  made  us  a  nation,  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
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IB  the  great«at  event  in  American  history  ;  and 
there  ia  no  other  that  can  compare  with  it  except 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  which  made  us  again 
one  nation,  with  one  flag,  one  motto,  and  one 
C'onstitution, — and  that  forever  freed  from  the 
blot  of  slavery.  So  for  more  than  sixty  years  to 
come,  there  can  be  no  centennial  anniversary 
that  can  equal  in  its  significance  and  import  this 
approaching  celebration  of  the  I-ouisiana  Pur- 
chase. According  to  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
should  be  the  manner  of  its  commemoration  and 
the  majesty  of  its  memorial.  As  the  place  for 
holding  this  festival  of  rejoicing,  both  sense  and 
sentiment  point  to  St.  Louis,  the  portal  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  vast  region  ;  and  wisdom  and 
propriety  unite  in  declaring  for  a  magnificent 
exposition,  where  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth 
will  gather  to  show  their  best  achievements,  to 
tearh  and  to  learn  from  one  another,  to  note  the 
advances  made  even  in  the  decade  since  the 
( 'olumbian  Exposition  or  the  shorter  period  since 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes  this  most  optimistic  object-lesson. — how 
a  single  century  of  free  institutions  and  un- 
fettered enterprise  can  transform  a  wilderness 
into  populous,  rich,  and  progressive  common- 
wealths. Great  was  the  historical  event ;  and 
great   will   be  the  pageant,  the   panorama,  the 


world-epitome  that  is  to  mark  its  hundredth 
anniversary. 

A  complete  comparative  table  of  the  world's 
fairs  from  lS."il  on,  together  with  the  four  sec- 
tional American  fairs,  would  be  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  space  forbids.  A  few  compari- 
sons must  suffice.  At  the  first  world's  fair,  in 
London,  in  IH.il,  there  were  21  acres  under 
cover  ;  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  had  a  covered 
area  of  5(!  acres  ;  Paris,  in  1900,  had  125  acres  : 
Chicago,  in  1893,  200  acres  ;  St.  Louis  will  have 
2.>0  acres,  while  the  whole  area  included  within 
the  exposition  fence  will  be  1,180  acres,  of  which 
600  acres  lie  in  Forest  Park,  and  the  rest  on 
leased  ground,  west  of  the  park.  This  is  twice 
as  nmch  as  was  included  in  the  site  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  ITiere  still  remain  771  acres  of 
Forest  Park  outside  the  fair  grounds,  furnishing 
a  beautiful  background  and  surroundings. 

The  St.  Louis  fair  has  a  broader  financial 
foundation  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  starting- 
with  #17.000.000  in  hand,  or  available  as  soou 
as  needed.  Of  this.  J"),000,000  comes  from  the 
individual  subscriptions  of  St.  Louis  citizens. 
#.>,000.000  from  bonds  voted  by  the  municipal- 
ity, *1, 000.000  voted  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  over  $6,000,000  from  the  United  Sutes  Gov- 
ernment.    Thus  far,  forty-two  States  have  voted 
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appropriations  aggregating  over  #5,000,000, 
mucli  of  it  merely  for  preliminary  work.  The 
principal  foreign  nations  liave  signified  their  in- 
tention to  be  well  represented.  And  to  all  this 
must  be  added  large  sums  to  be  exi>ended  by  the 
concession nai res,  bringing  the  whole  outlay  to  a 
probable  total  tii  fifty  million  dollars. 

Mere  cost  and  bigness  do  not  constitute  ex- 
cellence, but  magnitude  is  impressive,  and  money 
does  things.  The  St.  Lonia  World's  Fair,  how- 
ever, has  other  things  to  recommend  it  than  size 
and  expenditure.  In  the  first  place,  the  topog- 
I'aphy  of  the  site  favors  effects  that  could  not  lie 
acliieved  on  the  flat  of  Jackson  Park.  Tlie  view 
from  "The  Apotheosis  of  St.  Louis"  across  the 
Grand  Court  along  the  broad  avenue  between 
the  Education  and  the  Electricity  buildings, 
thence  across  the  Hasin  and  up  the  Cascades  to 
Festival  Hall  and  the  Terrace  of  the  States, 
will  doubtless  surpass  any  spectacle  heretofore 


seen  at  a  world's  fair.    This 
is  the  central  physical  fea- 
ture of  the  exposition.     A 
cresceDt- shaped  hill  crowned 
by    the    Colonnade    of    the 
States,    with    the    imposing 
Festival  Hall  in  the  center 
of  the  crescent ;  on  each  ex- 
treme of  the  crescent,  1,000 
feet    apart,    an  ornamental 
restaurant  pavilion  ;  a  cen- 
tral cascade  290  feet  long, 
with  a  total  fall  of  80  feet 
in  twelve  leaps  ranging  from 
4  to    U  feet,  and  side  cas- 
cades :t00  feet  long,  with  a 
total   fall  of  65  feet.     The 
water  will  be  discharged  into  a  hasin  GOO  feet 
wide.     The   two   miles    of   lagoons    have    their 
beginning  and  end    in    this  hasin.     The  abun- 
dant supply    of  water   will  be  drawn  from  the 
city   mains,    but   will  be  filtered    to    a   crystal 
clearness.     Between    the  cascades  will  l>e  gar- 
dens.    Each  of  the  cascades  will  be  framed  in 
sculpture,    consisting    of    sportive     groups     of 
nymphs    and    naiads  and    other    mythological 
fancies.     The  center  cascade    will  be    crowned 
by  a  group    composition  showing  Liberty  lift- 
ing the  veil  of  Ignorance  and  protecting  Truth 
and  Justice.     The  east  cascade  will  represent 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,   and  the  west  cascade  the 
Pacific,  the  symholiam  being  that  the  Purchase 
lias  extended  liberty  from  ocean  to  ocean.     As- 
surance is  given  that  the    three  cascades    will 
completely  eclipse  the  cas<:ade  of  the  Trocadero 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  cascade  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  the  Chateau  d'Eau  at  Marseilles. 
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the  eBBfintial   character  of 
poejn,    "variety  in    uni- 


R   OBHItUL  OKA  NT  LIVSD 


Festival  Hall  is  a  circular  building  with  a 
diameter  of  192  feet;  its  dome  will  have  a 
diameter  equal  to  that  of  St.  Peter's ;  and, 
standing  upon  a  terrace  60  feet  high,  it  will 
tower  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Grand 
Court.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  building 
will  be  3,500,  besides  some  hundreds  on  the 
Btage.  The  restaurant  pavilions  are  120  feet  in 
diametpr  and  150  feet  high.  They  will  be  plas- 
tered and  frescoed,  and  will  cost  $169,480. 
Place  lor  diners  will  be  supplied  on  four  levels. 

Back  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  States  is  the 
rising  Art  Palace,  a  brick  structure,  the  main 
portion  of  which  is  to  be  a 
permanent  addition  to  the 
attractions  of  Forest  Park 
and  to  the  educational  re- 
sources of  St.  Louis. 

The  Colonnade  of  States 
will  be  1 ,000  feet  long,  con- 
sisting of  two  rows  of  Ionic 
columns  65  fi-et  high,  sup- 
porting a  massive  entabla- 
ture. These  columns  form 
arcs,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
pedestal  supporting  a  statue 
of  a  seated  draped  female 
figure,  symbolic  of  one  of 
the  States  or  Territories 
formed  from  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Tlie  statues  are  twenty 
feet  high ;  and,  designed 
by  diflei-ent  sculptc^rs,  they 
fulfill    Poe's    definition    of 


portrait  statues  of  aborig- 
ines, discoverers,  pioneers, 
and  statesmen,  such  as  De 
tfoto  and  Marquette,  Li-wis 
and  Clark,  Livingston.  Mon- 
roe, and  Franklin,  Daniel 
Boone  and  Sitting  Bull. 
The  heroic  statues  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Napoleon,  the  for- 
mer by  Daniel  C.  French, 
the  latter  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
will  stand  at  the  edge  of 
the  big  basin. 

Sculpture  will  be  an  in- 
teresting and  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  exposition.  The 
appropriation  for  this  de- 
partment is  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  of  which 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  for  per- 
manent work.  The  general  scheme  is  designed 
to  symbolize  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory, representing  the  four  successive  occu- 
pants of  its  soil :  First,  the  wild  animals : 
second,  the  Indians ;  third,  the  discoverers 
and  pioneers,  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  ex- 
plorers ;  and  fourth,  the  advanced  races,  French, 
Spanish,  and  American,  that  have  built  up  its 
present  statue  of  civilization.  The  sculpture 
will  symbolize  activities  rather  than  actors ; 
hence,  portraiture  will  be  but  moderately  used. 
The  figures  throughout  will  be  of  heroic  cast,  in 
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harmony  with  the  size  of  the  buildings,  grounds, 
courts,  and  open  wpaces. 

I  have  given  considerable  space  to  the  Urand 
Court,  the  Cascades,  and  their  surroundinjis  be- 
cause they  constitute  tlie  central  and  most 
impressive  objective  feature  of  the  exposition. 
Festival  Hall  is  in  the  exact  center  of  the  picture 
made  by  the  Cascades  ;  and  from  it,  as  also  from 
the  Art  Palace,  a  little  above  and  south  of  it, 
the  whole  glorious  cyclorama  of  the  exposition 
spreads  out  like  a  completely  opened  fan. 

Space  wilt  not  permit  of  any  attempt  at  a  de' 
tailed  description  of  the  principal  buildings,  or 
even  an  enumeration  of  all  the  buildings  and 
special  exhibits.  Speaking  again  in  quantitative 
terms,  there  will  be  twelve  splendid  exhibit  pal- 
aces, almost  every  one  of  which  will  be  larger 


than  any  one  of  the  eight  main  structures  of  tho 
('olumbian  Exposition,  except  that  devoted  to 
manufactures  and  liberal  arts  ;  and  any  one  of 
the  large  buildings  at  St.  Louis  will  cover  virtu- 
ally as  much  apace  as  was  occupied  by  all  the 
exhibit  buildings  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 

In  extent,  magnitude,  and  expenditure,  then, 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  stands  pre- 
eminent over  all  its  predecessors.  It  seems  un- 
likely, unreasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  archi- 
tects, designers,  sculptors,  and  landscape  and 
other  artists  have  learned  nothing  from  the  re- 
cent successes  at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Paris, 
that  with  these  experiences,  and  with  the  topo- 
graphical advantages  referred  to,  the  picture 
will  be  in  any  degree  inferior  to  that  of  Chicago, 
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wliich  the  Rev.  V.  H.  Stead  (brother  of  W.  T. 
Steail)  Baid  gave  liim  a  realization  of  the  vision 
of  til e  Apocalypse.  If,  in  its  ensemhie,  it  comes 
up  to  the  ('rilumhian  standard,  viaitore  will  be 
repaid  for  world's-end  journeys  to  see  it.  But 
there  is  good  promise  that  the  brightneBS  and 
the  splendor  of  the  City  by  the  Lake  will  be 
suriwssed  liy  the  beauty,  the  charm,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  City  in  the  forest. 

The  St.  Louis  fair  not  only  has  the  advantage 
of  coming  latest  in  a  series  of  international  ex- 
positions, with  tlie  lessons  of  its  predecessors 
recorded  tor  its  benefit ;  but,  above  and  beyond 
that,  the  details  of  its  organisation  and  direction 
are  iu  the  handa  of  men  who  have  become  ex- 
perts iu   snch   work   thi-ough    their   connection 
with  previous  e.\  positions.     Mr.  Skiff,  director  of 
exhibits,   and    Mr.  Rogers, 
director  of  the  I)e|)artment 
of  Education  and  director 
of  congresses,  bring  to  their 
offices    the    experience 
gained   by  similar  service 
at   the    Chicago    and    the 
Paris    expositions.      They 
are,    emphatically,    exposi- 
tion experts  :    and  one  of 
the  results  of  tl    Ir  former 
experience  is  tiiat  the  exhib- 
its of    the  Louisiana  Pitr' 
chase  Exposition  will  have 
a  more  scientific  and  com- 
prehensive    and     detailed 
classification  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.    Dr.  Seliin  H. 
I'eabody  was  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Liberal  Arts 
at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion.    He    was  editor  and 


statistician  to    the   United 
States    commissioner  -  gen  - 
era)  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of   l!)00.     He  was  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  the  I'an- American, 
and  superintendent  of 
awards    at    Charleston. 
Professor  Ives'   whole  life 
had  been  a  preparation  for 
the  directorship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  at 
Chicago  ;  and  that  notable 
experience  fitted    him   for 
still  better   service    to  his 
own    city.     A    number   of 
the    subordinates  bring  to 
this  fair  the  knowledge  and 
training  they   acquired  in 
previous  expositions.     The  secretary,  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Stevens,  is  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  knowl- 
edge and  experience.     He  knows  men  and  their 
mainsprings  of  action.      He  is  cool,  affable,  and 
even -tempered,  and  gives,  always,  the  impression 
of  reserve  power.    ]  n  my  boyhood,  there  was  cur- 
rent in  this  region  a  saying — I  have  scarcely 
heard  it  of  Jate  years—"  He  knows  how  to  run 
a  hotel.""     This  was  used  as  a  condensed  sum- 
mary of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a 
thoroughly  sagacious  and  efficient  man.     If  re- 
vived now,  this  condensed  encomium  would   be 
more  forceful  if  put :  "  Ho  knows  how  to  run  a 
newspaper."     Mr.  Stevens  ■•  knows  how  to  run 
a  newspaper,"  and  no  more  need  be  said.     The 
treasurer,  Mr.  William  H.  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  has  been  from  tlie 
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(Secretary.) 


(Director  of  Works.) 


{Director  of  Exhiblt&t 


beginning  the  financial  corner-stone  of  the  enter- 
prise and  its  persistent  promoter.    The  results  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  department  are  at  present  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all,  and  speak  for  themselves  in 
tones  of  Stentor  sliouting  tliroijgh  a  megaphone. 
But  with  due  credit  to  all  tho  other  men  who 
have  helped  and  are  helping  to  make  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  Expo- 
sition. Ht.  Louis  would 
have  had   no  world's 
fair  hut  for   David 
Rowland  Francis,  ex- 
mayor,  ex  -  jfovernor, 
and  ex  -  Secretary  of 
the    1  nterior.     There 
is  no  other  man  in  the 
.State  of  Missouri  who 
iiastho  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities  and 
<; ha  raet eristics,  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  tem- 

jieraiiiental,  that  has  „„  halbey  <■  ives. 

enahled  Mr.  Vn 
to  work  up  public 
tinient  in  St.  Louis  and  lu-ing  to  his  support  a 
large  body  of  able  citizens,  to  secure  from  Con- 
gress a  grant  of  $.1,11 00,  (11)1),  to  persuade  legisla- 
tures and  convince  commercial  bodies,  to  organize 
the  exposition  and  keep  in  [ouch  with  every  part 
of  the  administration,  and  finally  to  storm  the 
palaces  of  Europe  and  capture  their  i-oyal  occu- 
pants. Mr.  Francis  has  good  n^asim  for  believing 
in  his  ■■  star."  He  is  a  ■■  lucky  man  ; "'  but  his 
career  illustrates  the  truth  uf  Lowell's  lines  : 

"What  men  call  luck 
Is  llie  prerogative  of  valiant  souIh. 
The  fealty  life  paj-B  its  rlitlilful  kinRs." 


(Director  of  Fine  Artji.) 


SfEClAL   FEATURES. 


There  will  be,  of  course,  at  this  fair  all  the 
stock  exhibits  of  agriculture,  transportation, 
machinery  and  mechanical  devices,  manufactures 
of  all  kinds,  electricity,  etc.,  only  ofl  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before,  and  brought  up  to  the 
latest  discoveries,  inventions,  and  appliances, 
and  the  latest  designs  and  fashions.  But  aside 
from  the  progress  shown  in  tlie  lines  of  previous 
exhibits,  there  will  be  novel  features  which  will 
serve  to  distinguish  this  fair  from  all  others. 

aEronai'tic  competition. 

The  great  scientific  achievement  of  the  past 
year  has  lieen  wireless  telegraphy,  which  every 
one  will  have  a  chance  to  witness  at  the  Ht.  Louis 
Exposition  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  exposition 


will  be  signalized  by 

the  realisation  of 

man's  tong-eherished 

dre-am  of  aerial  navi- 

gation. There  is  prob- 

ably no  one    feature 

that   will    attract    so 

much  attention  as 

this.    The  importance 

given    to    it    by    the 

management  is  shown 

by  the  appropriation 

of  two  hundnwl  thou- 

sand dollars  for  aGro- 

nautic  competition. 

Director  of  Education,  Direct- 
or of  (Uncial  Economlcfi,  and 

The    grand    prize    in 
this    contest    will    be 

one     hundred    thou- 
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smoki'less,  besides  being  convenient  in  form  and 
very  low  in  price.  There  will  alao  be  an  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  smoke-conBuming  (or  prevent- 
ing) devices,  wliich.  their  inventors  daim.  will 
effectually  liemonstrato  that  virtually  all  of  the- 
smoke  issuing  from  tlie  poorest  fuel  through  the 
shortest  stacks  may  l>e  consumed.  Uriquettes 
and  smoke- consuming  devices  do  not  stir  the 
blood  and  fire  the  fancy  as  do  air  ships  :  but 
cheap  and  smokeless  fuel  would  do  more  for  tlic' 
comfort  and  advancement  of  mankind  in  a  liec- 
vigation  would  he  likely  to 


(PresldeDt  of  the  St.  Louis  Expoaltlon.) 

sand  dollars.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  to  be 
given  for  minor  and  subsidiary  prizes  for  com- 
petition between  air  ships,  balloons,  air-ship 
motors,  kites,  etc.  The  remaining  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  reserved  for  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  competition.  A  code  of  rules  has  already 
been  announced. 

The  course,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  will 
not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  miles 
long  ;  and  its  completion  will  include  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  two  captive  balloons  that 
mark  the  ends  of  the  course.  This  will  proba- 
bly be  the  most  sensational  feature  of  the  fair, 
>)ecause  of  its  novelty,  and  because  of  the  ex- 
citing possibilities  it  places  before  the  imagina- 


ade  than 
do  in  a  century. 
While   fuel    i 
factures  and 


absolutely  essential  to  mann- 
iimerce,  and  in  most  civilized 
countries  to  comfort  and  even  life  itself,  refrig- 
eration has  ciniie  to  be,  if  not  a  necessity,  at  least 
the  prime  luxury  of  civilized  life.  Artificial  re- 
frigeration is  not  a  novelty  ;  but  it  will  be  ex- 
hibited on  a  more  extensive  scale  find  applied  to- 
a  greater  variety  of  purposes  than  ever  before. 
The  building  will  be  :f20  x  210  feet,  and  .■>0  feet 
high.  In  this,  besides  considerable  cold-storage 
i-oom.  will  be  all  kinds  of  refrigerating-niacliinesi, 
largeand  small.  Iccenough'tosupply  the  whole 
fair  will  be  made  here  ;  and  refrigeration  will  be- 
furnisbed  through  pipe-lines  to  subscribers  in  all 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Besides  the  ordinary 
uses  of  cold  storage, — cooling  water,  freezing  ice- 
cream, etc.. — the  enormous  refrigerating  power 
of  this  plant  will  probably  be  utilized  to  cool  one 
or  more  of  the  large  restaurants  or  theaters,  and. 
will  supply  an  artificial-ice  skating-rink,  where 
opportunity  will  be  offered  to  watch  fancy  skat- 
ing and  to  skate  for  pleasure.  There  will  be 
cooled  rooms  for  resting  ;  but  in  the  rink,  at 
least,  no  one  need   suffer  from  heat,  and   wraps 


FUEL   AND    REPRrOERATION. 

Considering  what  an  essential  factor  fuel  is  in 
domestic  comfort  and  industrial  progress,  few 
exhibits  should  be  of  greatej  interest  than  those 
which  deal  with  the  problem  of  producing  an 
(■(■onomical  and  smokeless  fuel.  Our  ex[)erience 
during  the  past  winter  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  tliis  BTibject.  Long-continued  scairity 
in  Eur<i]>e  lias  stimulated  men's  wits  to  find  other 
sources  of  heat  than  the  primitive  supply  of 
wood  and  coal.  The  fair  will  exhibit  briquette- 
making  machinery  from  England,  Krance,  and 
(Jermany,  and  show  the  pi-ocesses  of  making 
briquette   fuel,  which   is  said    to  lie  pi-actically 


(Where  the  transfer  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  from 
France  t«  the  l'nit«d  St>lte^  wae  made.  Tu  be  reprodutrd 
Rfl  a  State  Hullijlnti  bj-  the  Common  wealth  of  Lonlalana.al 
the  U>ulniana  Piin-hn^w  EipoHltlnn.) 


THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


will  b©  provided  for  protection  agaiast  cold. 
t\ie,  poseibilitiea  of  refrigeration  and  artificially 
moderated  temperature  will  be  shown  as  they 
have  never  been  shown  before. 

Contributions  to  the  solution  ot  the  important 
problems  of  locomotion  and  transportation  will 
be  made  through  a  comprehensive  display  of 
automobiles,  including  specimens  from  the  fac- 
tories of  all  countries,  and  also  through  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  improved  devices  for  the  oper- 
ation of  street  railroads. 

The  dominating  spirit,  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic, of  the  exhibits  throughout  will  be 
activity,^life.  color,  motion.  The  central  mo- 
tive is  not  products,  but  proceBses, — machinery 
in  operation,  the  process  ot  manufacture  of  an 
article  shown  in  full,  the  transformation  of  ma- 
terial from  the  raw  state  to  the  finished,  mar- 


ketable commodity.  This  applies  to  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exhibits  as  well  as  to  manu- 
factures. It  will,  indeed,  apply  also  to  mining, 
for  a  representation  of  a  mine  with  the  actual 
proceasea  carried  on  in  it  wilt  be  shown  in  the 
hillside  adjoining  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Met- 
allurgy, 

That  never-failing  attraction  of  all  expositions, 
an  aquarium,  will  be  supplied  on  a  very  )arge 
scale  by  the  United  States  Government ;  and 
som.etbing  not  so  common  and  still  more  beauti- 
ful wilt  be  an  aviary  in  the  form  of  a  colossal 
bird-cage,  235  feet  long,  92  feet  wide,  and  50 
feet  high.  This  will  be  so  placed  as  to  include 
trees,  shrubs,  and  pools  of  water,  giving  the  sur- 
roundings the  aspect  of  a  forest  with  its  feath- 
ered denizens  choiring  in  fancied  freedom.  A 
special  attraction  throughout  the  grounds  will 
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be  the  lawns,  trees,  flowers,  dnd  shrubbery,  and 
(.lie  old  forest  m  the  background.  The  interior 
courts  will  have  a  eeini -tropical  appearance,  and 
will  furnish  cool,  shady  resting-places  after  the 
fatigue  of  sightseeing. 

"Tbe  proper  atudy  of  maDkind  Is  man." 
There    is   no    element   of    foreign    travel    of 
greater  interest  than  the  observation  of  the  peo- 
ples,— their  appearanue,  dress,  customs,  habits, 
and    occupations.     The    privilege  of   extensive 


There  will  also  be  a  four-manual  organ  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  stops,  operated  by  elec- 
tricity,— the  largest  ever  constructed. 

in  a  short  magazine  article,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble merely  to  enumerate  the  many  attractive 
features  of  the  coming  exposition.  I  can  do  no 
more  than  mention  the  Olympic  Games,  the  great 
athletic  contest  of  ancient  Greece,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Baron  de  CJoubertin,  was  re- 
vived at  Athens  in  IMflG  and  repeated  at  Paris 
in  1900.     This  great  contest  was  to  have  been 


travel  comes  to  few — very  few.  But  the  modern 
world's  fair  brings  to  us  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries and  of  every  stage  of  civilization.  The 
visitor  to  St.  Louis  in  ]y04  will  be  able  to  see 
races  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  representing 
every  phase  of  development,  in  tbeir  hatiit  as 
they  live.  In  one  sense,  the  whole  fair  is  an 
ethnological  exhibit ;  but  the  exhibit  in  the 
Department  of  Ethnology  proper  will  l>e  exten- 
sive, and  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  features  of  the  exposition.  In 
this  de[>artment.  interest  is  likely  to  center  in 
the  Philippine  exhibit,  which  will  cover  forty 
acres  and  cost  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

FINE    ARTS    ANB    MUSIC. 

Of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  landscape  de- 
sign, which  make  up  the  visual  en.si'mhk  of  tbe 
exposition,  I  have  said  as  much  as  space  per- 
mitted ;  and  to  the  sister  ai'ts,  painting  and 
music,  I  can  give  Imt  few  words.  As  to  the 
former,  I  refer  again  to  the  palace  on  A  rt  Hill, 
and  repeat  Professor  Ives'  assurance  that  the 
collcetinn  there  will  surpass  all  exhibits  hereto- 
fore seen  in  tliis  countiy. 

Music  will  be  represented  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Nearly  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  devoted  to 
this  department.  Bands  from  all  nations  will  lie 
there,  which,  upon  occasion,  will  be  assembled 
into  one  great  band  of    two   thousand   pieces. 


next  year  at  Chicago;  and  would  have  drawn 
tens  of  thousands  to  that  city  ;  but  Chicago  gra- 
ciously waived  her.  claim  in  our  favor. 

I  can  hardly  close  without  reference  to  that 
part  of  tbe  exposition  which,  it  seems,  will  al- 
ways go  liy  the  accidental  name  given  to  if  at 
Chicago,  ''The  Midway."  Many  novel  features 
are  promised,  and  assurance  is  given  that  this 
section  of  the  fair  will  not  only  not  contain  any- 
thing unclean,  but  that  fakes  and  impostures. 
nih-Ms,  will  not  be  tolerated. 


INTERNATIONAL   CONOKESSES. 

The  exposition  will  be  one  vast  educational 
object- lesson,  from  which  even  the  casual  ob- 
server may  gather  more  information  than  from 
ten  times  the  money  and  time  spent  in  travel. 
But  all  its  utilities  and  beauties  and  glories  are 
but  the  concrete  embodiment  of  ideas  that  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  of  men  all  over  the  world  : 
they  are," the  outward  vesture  of  a  thought." 
Therefore,  the  culminating  educative  feature  of 
the  fair  will  bo  the  congresses,  national  and  in- 
ternational, which  will  meet  there.  The  build- 
ing assigned  for  the  meetings  of  the  congresses 
is  what  will  be,  after  the  fair,  the  library  of 
Washington  University.  The  whole  group  of 
the  new  buildings  of  the  university  will  be  util- 
ized by  the  fair,  as  University  Hall  is  now  used 
for  the  Administration  Building. 


ST.   LOUIS-A  STRONG  WESTERN   CITY. 

BY    WILLIAM    FLEWELLYN    SAUNDERS. 


WITH  a  majestic  curve,  tlie  Missiseippi 
River,  half  a  mile  wide,  flows  by  St. 
Louis  and  forma  its  eastern  boundary,  like  a 
huge  bow,  inclosing  t!ie  fourth  city  of  tbe 
United  States,  with  its  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people,  between  horns  nineteen  miles 
apart.  The  western  boundary,  twenty-one  miles 
long,  makes  a  very  obtuse  angle  about  the  city, 
like  a  string  extending  from  horn  to  horn  of  the 
bow,  and  an  arrow  drawn  to  its  head  on  this 
bow  and  string  would  be  si.\  and  one-half  miles 
long.  Just  above  tlie  city  on  the  north  is  the 
mouth  of  the  turbid  Missouri  River,  and  just 
below  the  city  on  the  south  is  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, one  of  the  most  important  military  posts 
in  the  West.  Outside  of  the  western  boundary 
as  far  as  twenty  miles  ivom  the  river  are  beau- 
tiful suburban  villages,  linked  to  the  city  by 
trolley  and  steam  roads.  (*n  the  other  side  of 
the  river  are  East  Mt.  Louis,  Oranite  City,  Ven- 
ice, and  Madison,  manufacturing  and  railway 
suburbs  which  keep  one  hundred  thousand 
people  busy,  and  two  huge  steel  railway  and 
vehicle  bridges  and  many  railway  and  passenger 
ferries  connect  this  mass  of  industry  with  the 
city.     High  grain -elevators  pierce  the  sky  line 


along  the  levee  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  For 
twenty  miles  north  and  south  of  the  city,  up 
and  down  the  great  river,  are  scattered,  in 
smaller  towns  or  well-to-do  isolation,  the  homes 
of  people  o£  the  city,  some  in  beautiful  situation 
on  high  bluffs,  some  in  picturesque  woods  on  the 
shore.  Steamboats  carrying  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  powerful  tups  towing  deeply  laden 
barges,  pass  going  toward  New  Orleans  and  St. 
I'aul.  Boxing  the  compass  in  their  approach  so 
that  they  look  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  twenty- 
seven  railways  enter  the  city  and  carry  its  prod- 
ucts to  the  thirty-two  million  people  who  have 
their  homes   within  a  radius  of  five  hundred 

THE    APPEARANCE   07   ST.    LOUIS. 

St.  Louis  covers  sixty-two  and  one-half  square 
miles,  and  rises  from  its  river  front  on  a  series 
of  undulating  terraces  that  become  gentle  hills 
beyond  the  western  boundary,  seven  miles  from 
the  river. 

Nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  the  nine  hundred 
miles  of  streets  of  the  city  are  well  paved,  those 
in  tbe  business  district^ which  is  a  rectangle  of 
one  mile  along  the  river  and  two  miles  back 
from  it — with  granite,  and 
those  in  the  dwelling  parts 
of  the  city  with  asphalt, 
brick,  and  teiford.  Many 
of  the  down-town  granite 
streets  are  now  being  sur- 
faced with  asphalt  to  do 
away  with  the  noise.  The 
streets  run  straight  north 
and  south,  or  ea^t  and  west, 
except  the  very  long  ones 
like  Broadway,  which  runs 
with  the  curve  of  the  river 
the  whole  nineteen  miles  of 
the  city's  length.  Grand  Ave- 
nue, which  follows  the  west- 
ern boundary,  half-way  lje- 
tween  it  and  the  river, 
joining  Broadway  at  its 
northern  and  southern  ends, 
and  the  King's  Highway, 
which  hugs  the  western 
boundary  more  closely  t 


ind  Av. 


This  street, 


thoroughfare    of    pioneer 
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liiLj's,  passes  by  the  two 
iiioBt  beaiitiful  parks.  For- 
est i'ark  and  Tower  (Jrove 
I'ark.  and  is  being  made  a 
dianning  boulevard.  The 
sti-ci'ts  and  housfsaro  num- 
bered from  tlie  river  west, 
running  ono  hundred  num- 
bers t()  tlie  block  in  perfect 
regularity.  For  example, 
one  will  find  No.  451  7  Olive 
Street  about  the  middle  <if 
the  block  between  Forty- 
fifth  and  P'orty-sixth  streets. 
With  like  system,  the 
houses  on  tlie  streets  run- 
ning north  and  south  are 
numbered  in  each  direction 
from  Market  Stieet,  a  long 
Btref  t  which  rune  east  and  west  from  the  river 
to  the  limits.  The  stranger,  set  on  the  right 
street,  may  know  by  the  number  of  the  house  to 
which  he  is  going  exactly  how  far  it  iS,  and  he 
JB  delighted  to  see  on  each  corner  signs  bearing 

Broadway,  which,  being  Fifth  Street,  is  five 
blocks  from  the  river,  and  Olive  Street,  wliich 
runs  from  the  river,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  west- 
ern limits,  touching  the  World's  F'air  grounds, 
are  the  busy  retail  streets,  and  Washington  Ave- 
nue, which  parallels  Olive  Street  three  blocks 
north,  is  the  wholesale  street.  Un  ( (live  street  and 


Broadway  are  most  of  the  tall  buildings  of  the 
city,  and  the  ground  here  is  most  valuable.    This 
year,  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  foot  was  asked 
of  a  firm  that  wanted  to  put  up  a  big  building. 
Of  course,  to  most  buyers,  nothing  but  high 
office  buildings  will  pay  the  interest  on  an  invest- 
ment like  that.    Yet  several  wealthy  concerns, — 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Trust    Company,   the    St.   Louis    I'nion 
Trust  Company,  the  RrimbUc  newspaper,  and  the 
American  Exchange  Bank. — in  a  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  skyscrapers,  have  lately  built  two 
and  three  story  homes  for  their  businesses  down 
town,  on  ground  worth  from 
'     twenty-five  hundreddollars 
to  eight  thousand  dollars  a 
foot.     The  architecture  of 
these  low  buildings  is  most 
beautiful,  and  the  contrast 
with  the  surrounding  build- 
ings is  very  striking. 

The  big  hotels  of  the  city  . 
are  all  in  tlie  downtown  bus- 
iness district,  and  the  larg- 
est new  ones  are  being  built 
there  also.  There  are  many 
hotels  and  gn>at  apartment- 
houses  in  the  western  pari 
of  the  city,  patronized  prin- 
cipally by  people  with  fami- 
lies who  do  not  wish  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibilities 
of  housekeeping.  A  can- 
vass of  the  city  lately  made 
shows  one  hundred  and  five 
hotels  in  all,  with  five  more 
LODia.  being  built. 

Transportation     is    alto- 
gether by  trolley  lines,  of 


ST.  LOUIS— A  STRONG  iVESTERN  CITY. 


Avhii'h  there  are  321  miles 
in  the  city,  aod  100  miles 
more  eoDnecting  Buburban 
tinvns.  These  cars  run  fast, 
anil  tbe  clerk,  mechanic,  or 
laborer  can  afford  to  live  ten 
miles  from  his  business,  on 
tlie  edge  of  the  city,  where 
land  is  cheap,  or  evea  out- 
side. This  is  why  there  is 
little  of  the  squalor  in  St. 
Limis  that  is  found  in  other 
viTv  large  cities.  There  are 
ten eini'iit- houses  for  the  very 
poor,  but  no  slums.  The 
richer  a  St.  Louis  man  gets, 
the  farther  from  the  river 
he  moves ;  and  when  he 
feels  able  to  spend  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  on  a 
liouse,  keep  a  carriage,  be- 
come a  guarantor  for  the 
."^ym phony  Orchestra,  and 
live  three  months  of  the 
year  in  P^urope,  he  builds  a 

beautiful  home  in  one  of  the  m. : 

many  cliarniing  '■  places  "  in 
the  western  part  of  the  town,  where  he  has  pri- 
vacy, plenty  of  room,  and  neighbors  as  wealthy  as 
he.  Yet,  even  this  most  expensive  land,  so  un- 
iTowded  still  is  St.  Louis,  is  not  worth  as  much 
88  the  best  dwelling  property  in  other  large 
citii'S.  A  home  in  Westmoreland  Place,  St. 
Louis,  can  be  bought  for  %'i'ifi  a  foot.  The  best 
dwelling  property  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New 
York.  <-(i8t8  411,000  a  foot :  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive  of  Chicago,  lil.SOO  a  foot ;  in  Kittenhouse 
Square,  Philadelphia,  $5,000  a  foot;  on  (.'om.  ■ 
monwealth  Avenue,  in  Boston,  tL^iOfl  a  foot; 
in  Washington  Place,  Baitiniore,  $1,000  a  foot ; 
and  on  Euclid  Avenue,  in  Cleveland,  $;i.">0  a  foot. 
Outuide  of  these  aristocratic  "places."  beau- 
tiful homes  are  built  on  land  that  sells  at  from 
twenty  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
foot.  Home-lmildinghaa  been  extensive  in  the  last 
ten  years.  During  the  two  years  just  past,  twenty- 
six  million  dollars  went  into  houses,  and  this  year 
twenty  million  ddlars  will  be  spent.  Half  of  this 
will  build  hotels,  theaters,  and  ajiartmentliouses. 
under  the  World's  Fair  stimulus,  but  most  of  the 
other  ten  millions  will  come  from  people  of  small . 
income  who  are  building  modest  homes.  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  way,  is  the  only  city  that  ranks 
St.  Louis  as  to  the  home-owning  of  its  people. 

THK   GROWTH    OF   ST.    LOUIS   COMMBRCE. 

Since  St.  Louis  was  founded  as  a  fur-trading 
poet,  in   1703,  by  Pierre  Laclede    Liguost  and 


the  Chouteau  youths,  it  has  grown  to  be  the 
supply  point  tor  the  South  and  Southwest,  and 
agreat  part  of  tbe  Northwest,  the  West,  and  Mex- 
ico. The  commerce  of  the  city  to-day  covers 
nearly  a  million  square  miles,  and  the  business 
done  by  its  merchants  has  nearly  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years  on  account  of  railway  exten- 
sions. Last  year,  all  the  railways  in  tbe  United 
States  built  5,j4!)  miles  of  new  lines,  and  nearly 
half  of  this,  2,r)00  miles,  was  laid  in  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico,  joining  and  nour- 
ishing towns  already  built,  causing  others  to 
spring  up.  and  stimulating  the  settlement  of  a 
vast  and  productive  agricultural  and  stock  coun- 
try, all  of  it  looking  directly  to  St.  Louis  as  its 
market.  These  railways  and  the  steamboat  lines 
carried  in  and  out  of  St.  Ijouis.  last  year,  thirty 
million  tons  of  merchandise. 

St.  Louis  is  the  fourth  city  of  the  United 
States  in  manufactures  as  well  as  in  population. 
It  has  seven  thousand  manufactories,  whose 
product  for  WnVl  was  sold  for  three  hundred 
and  ninety  million  dollars.  It  is  first  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco,  beor,  wooden- 
ware,  and  steam  and  street  railway  tars,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  dry  goods,  footwear, 
hardware,  and  furs  of  the  cheaper  sort.  It  is 
next  to  Boston  as  a  wool  market.  The  city 
sold  more  dry  goods  last  year  than  anything 
else,  the  volume  of  business  in  that  line  being 
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one  liundrcd  and  twenty  million  dollars,  one 
liouBe  selling  nine  million  dollars' worth.  Eight- 
een million  dollars'  worth  of  beer  was  sold. 
twenty-six  million  dollars'  worth  of  tobacco,  forty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  footwear, — of  which 
seven  million  dollars'  worth  was  sold  by  one 
firm, — thirty-five  million  dsilars'  worth  of  hard- 
ware, ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  woodenware, 
and  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  railway 
cars  of  all  kinds. 

N'e.xt  to  these  prodigies  of  success  come  sev- 
eral lines  of  trade  in  which  St.  Louis  leads  the 
West  but  not  the  whole  country,  such  as  drugs, 
paints  and  oils,  liats  and  caps  and  gloves,  agri 
cultural  implements  and  vehicles,  millinery,  silk, 
clay  products, — especially  the  finer  kinds,- 
per,  trunks,  groceries,  gli 
railway  and  electrical  suppli 
lumber,  flour,  and  chemicals. 

The  most  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  the  business  of  a 
city  is  its  post-office.  The 
St.  Louis  postal  business  in- 
creases about  Id  per  cent, 
yearly.  After  all  its  ex- 
penses were  paid,  it  turned, 
last  year,  %  1 ,  500,0'KI  into  the 
United  StatesTreasury.  Tiie 
office  employs  fifteen  hun- 
dred clerks  and  carriers. 
Its  postmaster,  Mr.  t'.  W. 
Haunihoff,  has  carried  the 
plan  of  branch  postal  sta- 
tions beyond  the  system  of 
any  other  city,  and  one  hun- 
lired  and  fifty  of  them  an- 
s<-atterert  about  St,  Louis. 
The  main  office  is  (he  only 


one  in  the  LTnited  States  which  is  kept  open 
day  and  night.  Pneumatic  mail  tubes  will 
be  laid,  this  year,  from  the  main  office  to  the 
Union  Station,  and  from  the  main  office  across 
the  river,  to  get  mails  an  hour  earlier  from 
Eastern  trains.  Congress  has  appropriated 
nearly  a  million  dollars  for  a  second  post-office 
building  near  the  Union  Station.  This  will  be 
built  this  year,  too,  and  will  save  the  downtown 
office  from  handling  half  of  the  present  enor- 
mous mass  of  mail.  Hy  running  postal  cars  on 
suburban  trolley  roads,  carrier  delivery  has  been 
exti^nded  from  the  city  to  the  suburban  towns. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn  that  St. 
Louis  publishes  more  books,  magazines,  period- 
icals, and  newspapere  than  Boston  or  Chicago. 
I'ostal  figures  sliow  that  only  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  circulate  more  reading  matter  than 
St.  Louis  does. 

The  Uusiness  Men's  League  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  are  the  two  organizations  of 
St.  Louis  which  represent  the  commercial  inter- 
ests in  matters  that  require  acti<m.  They  work 
unitedly,  are  both  rich,  and  their  membership 
includes  all  the  influential  and  progressive  men 
of  the  city.  Cyrus  V.  Walbridge,  president  of 
the  Business  Men's  League,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
prosperous  wholesale  drug  business.  He  has 
been  mayor  of  St,  Louis,  is  a  public  speaker  of 
celebrity,  and  being  in  his  vigorous  prime,  has  a 
distinguished  future  before  him.  Theodore  R. 
Ballard,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
is  a  successful  business  man  who  is  just  coming 
into  active  public  lite. 

A    COUFUEHENSIVE    TERMINAL   SYSTEM, 

1  n  all  the  great  commercial  cities,  the  problem 
of  maintaining  adequate  railway  terminals  has 
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become,  in  the  last  few  years,  an  intricate  one, 
and  solutions  are  costing  millions.  Disorder  in 
a  city's  terminals  means  infinite  distress  to  busi- 
ness, through  delay  of  freight  and  loss  of  trade. 
In  St.  Louis,  the  foresight  and  energy  of  Wil- 
liam S.  McChesney,  president  of  the  company 
owning  the  terminals,  has  got  this  problem  well 
in  hand,  and  hia  work  is  reenforced  most  effec- 
tively by  'William  K.  Kavanaugh,  a  man  who  by 


brain  and  tireless  work  built  up  a  competitive 
terminal  system  of  his  own  into  such  importance 
that  the  big  company  had  to  recognize  it  and 
assimilate  it.  This  terminal  company,  which  is 
controlled  by  all  the  trunk  iines  entering  St. 
Louis,  is  now  putting  a  belt  around  St.  Louis 
and  East  St.  Louis,  the  town  across  the  river. 
This  crosses  the  river  north  and  south  by  rail- 
way ferries,  and  will  keep  all  through  freight 
between  the  east  and  west  off  the  city  tracks, 
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thirty  thousand  people  may  move  about  it  in 
various  directions  at  once.  The  tunnel  under 
the  city,  famous  for  its  discomfort,  is  no  longer 
to  be  used  by  passenger  trains.  These,  here- 
after, will  reach  the  Eads  Bridge  direct  from 
surface  tracks. 

THE  MONEY  STRENGTH  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

It  was  in  1893,  when  banks  were  going  down 
everywhere  in  the  country  except  in  St.  Louis, 
that  this  city  made  its  reputation  among  the 
money  men  of  the  world.  St.  Louis  now  is  re- 
garded as  next  to  New  York  in  financial  strength, 
and  the  South  and  the  Southwest  lean  confidently 
on  its  banks  and  trust  companies,  whose  financing 
is  an  active  aid  in  developing  the  new  country. 
Clearings,  last  year,  were  $1,688,849,494,  almost 
a  billion  dollars  more  than  they  were  fifteen 
years  ago.  Deposits  in  the  same  time  have  in- 
creased seventy-six  millions,  amounting,  last 
year,  to  $120,947,932.  The  twenty  banks  and  nine 
trust  companies  have  a  capital  of  $42,315,800, 
a  surplus  of  $44,951,373,  and  resources  amount- 
ing  to  $306,812,526.  They  paid  $3,608,000  in 
dividends,  last  year. 

THE   CLIMATE   OF   ST.    LOUIS. 

As  to  climate,  the  people  of  St.  Louis  are 
pampered.  Used  to  a  comfortable  temperature, 
one  day  of  extreme  heat  or  cold  will  make  them 
groan,  and  two  will  cause  the  sound  of  their 
lamentation  to  fill  the  land.  The  heavy  furs 
and  top-coats  of  the  rigorous  north  are  seldom 
worn,  and  the  occasional  white  linen  suit  in  sum- 
mer is  stared  at.  The  shirt-waist  and  seersucker 
of  Southern  cities  are  tabooed  by  the  nice.  The 
well-dressed  man  wears  through  the  summer,  in 
St.  Louis,  the  clothes  that  he  wears  when  he 
goes  to  Bar  Harbor  or  Hyannisport,  or  to  any 
other  Northern  resort. 

The  weather  records  of  the  signal  service  in 
St.  Louis  for  thirty-two  years  back  show  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  clear 
days  in  the  year.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  four  hottest  months  of  the  year,  during  this 
time,  was  seventy-five  degrees  for  June,  seventy- 
nine  degrees  for  July,  seventy-eight  degrees  for 
August,  and  seventy  degrees  for  September. 
For  the  winter  months,  the  average  temperature 
was,  during  these  thirty-two  years — for  Decem- 
ber, thirty-six  degrees  ;  January,  thirty-two  de- 
grees ;  February,  thirty-five  degrees  ;  and  March, 
forty-four  degrees. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  hottest,  the 
nights  are  cooled  by  a  constant  southern  breeze, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  winters  is  such  that  golf 
is  played  on  the  links  of  the  eight  golf  clubs 
here  all  the  year  around.' 


THE    ST.    LOUIS   PEOPLE. 

Before  the  War,  St.  Louis  was  a  Southern 
city,  its  affairs  controlled  altogether  by  men 
born  in  the  South,  but  the  immigration  from  the 
North  and  East  has  changed  all  that.  Southern 
influences  are  still  a  great  factor  in  St.  Louis 
trade,  of  course,  but  the  men  directing  the  bank- 
ing houses,  the  wholesale  firms,  and  the  big 
manufactories  represent  every  State  in  thp  Union. 
A  consensus  of  opinion  upon  any  business,  so- 
cial, or  political  matter  obtained  in  any  club  of 
the  city  would  never  show  sectionalism. 

The  St.  Louis  type  of  man  is  the  one  common 
to  all  large  American  cities.  He  is  well  dressed, 
quick  in  movement,  talking  to  the  point,  delight- 
ing in  doing  things.  If  he  can  afford  it,  he  be- 
longs to  the  Mercantile  or  the  Noonday  Club, 
where  he  dines,  and  to  the  St.  Louis  Club,  where 
he  lounges  in  tuxedo  in  the  evening.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Business  Men's  League  and  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  so  that  he  may  touch  el- 
bows with  the  successful  men  of  the  city  and  be 
a  part  of  the  affairs  that  are  going  on.  If  he  be 
college  bred,  he  goes  into  the  University  Club. 
If  he  has  indisputably  achieved  business  or  pro- 
fessional standing,  he  is  asked  into  the  Com- 
mercial Club  or  the  Round  Table. 

The  descendants  of  the  first  families  of  St. 
Louis  are  not  distinguished  in  business  nor  on 
the  surface  socially.  They  are  well-to-do  by  in- 
heritance, and  live  exclusively  and  unostenta- 
tiously. It  is  not  an  extravagance  to  say  that 
one  who  meets  these  Lacledes  and  Chouteaus 
feels  that  their  sweet  and  gentle  manners  could 
not  have  survived  the  jostling  of  modem  condi- 
tions without  a  most  persistent  strain  of  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  negro  population  of  the  city  is  6  2-10  per 
cent.,  which  is  only  1  4-10  per  cent,  more  than 
Philadelphia  has.     New  Orleans  and  Atlanta, 

two   representative  Southern  cities,  have the 

first,  27  1-10  per  cent,  negro  population,  and 
the  second,  39  8-10  per  cent.  St.  Louis  has 
also  a  very  small  foreign-bom  population,  only 
19  4-10  per  cent.  New  York  has  33  64-100  per 
cent.;  Boston,  35  1-10  percent.;  Philadelphia, 
22  8-10  per  cent.,  and  Chicago,  34  6-10  percent. 
As  a  genuinely  American  city,  therefore,  St 
Louis  may  rank  itself  first. 

EDUCATION  AND    CULTUBIB. 

Washington  University  is  famous  for  the 
comprehensive  system  of  schools  it  directs. 
There  is  a  college  proper,  a  law  school,  a  medical 
school,  an  engineering  school,  a  dental  school,  an 
art  school,  and  three  preparatory  schools,  one  of 
which  is  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  the  third  a 
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manual-training  school.  Calvin  M.  "Woodward, 
who  directs  this  school  still,  originated  the  idea 
of  training  boys  in  the  mechanical  trades  while 
they  were  taking  the  ordinary  school  course,  and 
this  school  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Many  similar  schools  have  been  established  since 
elsewhere,  and  a  number  of  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis  have  now  manual-training  depart- 
ments. The  university  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  grown  fast  in  influence  and  in  wealth, 
and  through  large  gifts,  has  been  enabled  to 
erect  excellent  buildings  of  modern  equipment 
on  a  beautiful  site  just  outside  of  the  city.  The 
university  now  has  an  endowment  of  seven 
million  dollars,  its  possessions,  through  the  gifts 
of  Robert  S.  Brookings  and  Samuel  Cupples  of 
four  million  dollars,  having  increased  fivefold  in 
the  last  five  years.  Chancellor  W.  S.  Chaplin 
came  from  Harvard  to  St.  Louis  originally,  and 
he  has  succeeded,  through  many  discourage- 
ments, in  placing  the  university  at  the  head 
of  the  educational  system  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

St.  Louis  University,  which  is  directed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Banks  Rogers,  is  not  rich,  but  is  deeply 
rooted.  It  is  a  Catholic  institution,  founded  by 
priests  as  an  Indian  school,  in  1824.  With  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Stanislaus,  the  university  is  now 
the  most  important  training-school  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Jesuit  priesthood.  It  is  about  to 
add  a  law  and  a  medical  school  to  its  depart- 
ments. 

The  public-school  system  of  St.  Louis,  in  the 
shaping  of  which  William  T.  Harris  had  much 
to  do,  is  modern,  and  is  now  getting  money  to 
carry  out  the  excellent  plans  of  the  non-partisan 
board  which  controls  its  affairs,  a  board  which 
is  in  fact  not  political,  though  elected.  The 
schools  provide  for  eighty  thousand  pupils,  who 
are  taught  by  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  teachers.  The  income  of  the  board  is 
about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  will  be 
spent,  this  year,  on  new  schools.  The  superin- 
tendent, F.  Louis  Soldan,  is  a  man  of  ideas, 
broad  culture,  and  is  effective  in  carrying  out 
his  plans. 

St.  Louis  is  well  equipped  with  libraries. 
The  free  public  library,  directed  by  Frederick 
M.  Crunden,  who  has  been  the  genius  of  its 
success,  is  the  model  for  many  cities,  and  so 
many  of  its  pupils  have  been  chosen,  from  time 
to  time,  to  manage  libraries  elsewhere,  often  in 
the  East,  that  the  influence  of  its  methods  is 
widespread.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  so  im- 
pressed with  this  library's  work  that  he  has 
given  one  million  dollars  to  it.  Half  of  this 
will  erect  a  building  on  a  site  covering  half  a 


block  down  town  given  by  the  city,  and  the 
other  half  will  add  branch  library  stations  to 
those  already  established.  Mr.  Crunden  be- 
lieves in  bringing  the  library  to  the  people 
through  branches,  and  has  put  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm and  hard  work  into  this  plan. 

The  Mercantile  Library  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
has  specialized  itself  as  the  popularity  of  the 
free  library  grew.  It  may  now  be  character- 
ized as  a  successful  book  club  of  large  member- 
ship and  peculiar  St.  Louis  atmosphere,  the 
librarian  being  Horace  Kephart,  a  man  admi- 
rably fitted  by  temperament  and  training  for  the 
duties.  A  membership  in  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary  is  a  cachet  of  something  more  than  mere 
respectability, — ^there  is  a  flavor  of  social  stand- 
ing and  of  culture  about  it.  Veneered  people 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  Mercantile  Library. 

St.  Louis  has  a  symphony  orchestra,  encour- 
aged by  a  guarantee  fund  subscribed,  from  year 
to  year,  by  the  people.  The  musical  director  is 
Alfred  Ernst,  and  the  man  who  carries  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  upon  his  shoulders  is  John 
Schroers,  one  of  the  younger  men  of  the  city, 
who  is  making  himself  felt  in  a  solid  way,  suc- 
cessful in  his  own  business,  and  generous  of  his 
energy  in  public  matters  like  this.  So  many 
male  and  female  choruses  are  there  in  the  city, 
including  the  German  singing  societies,  that  a 
mixed  chorus  of  three  thousand  voices,  already 
trained  in  their  respective  societies,  is  now  being 
drilled  for  a  World's  Fair  event. 

ST.    LOUIS   AS   A    MUNICIPALITY. 

St.  Louis  governs  itself,  and  is  not  attached 
to  St.  Louis  County.  In  national  elections,  it  is 
Republican  ;  in  local  elections,  doubtful.  The 
force  of  its  independent  vote  is  enormous,  and 
it  is  felt  in  every  election  ;  but,  unlike  other 
large  cities,  an  organized  independent  movement 
is  never  successful.  In  1884,  every  office  in  the 
city  was  held  by  Democrats,  and  in  1897,  every 
office  was  held  by  Republicans  ;  now  the  Demo- 
crats have  -nearly  every  office  again.  The  inde- 
pendent vote  did  this,  resenting  bad  govern- 
ment. The  present  mayor  of  St.  Louis  is  RoUa 
Wells,  a  rich  manufacturer,  whose  chief  ambi- 
tion is  to  govern  the  city  well,  taking  no  thought 
of  his  political  morrow.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  and  elected  by  the  people,  who 
were  tired  of  a  dishonest  Republican  administra- 
tion. Mayor  Wells  is  not  a  reformer,  but  he  is 
aggressive  in  requiring  efficient  and  honest  work 
in  the  city  departments.  So  far,  he  has  been 
able  to  do  liule  lor  the  city,  because  he  has  not 
had  the  moxiey-  "^^^^  ^^^®'  ^^  ^  special  elec- 
tion tHe  p^ox)\e  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  will  vote  upon  a  pro- 
ved ^^^^  V^  "^  '"""^  "^^  ' 
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spent  upon  city  improvements.     If  the  people  tion,  and  money  ie  spent  on  it  liberally.     There 

vote  the  bonds,— and  it  ie  likely  they  will, —  are  twenty  public  parks,  containing  2,183  acres, 

Mayor  Wells  will  be  able  to  do  the  large  things  a  remarkably  large  park  area  for  a  city  of  the 

for  the  city  which  be  has  planned,  and  it  is  pretty  size  of  St.  Louis, 
certain  that  the  money  will  be  spent,  under  hia 

-^  r      "I  THE   FUTURE   OF   ST.    LOUIS. 

It  ifl  easy  to  see  now  what  St.  Louis  will  be- 
come. It  will  retain  the  trade  territory  it  has 
already  in  the  South,  Southwest,  and  West, 
yearly  becoming  more  valuable,  and  it  will  con- 
trol the  business  of  Mexico  because  of  railway 
advantages.  The  cheap  coal  from  the  near-by 
mines  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  the  natural 
situation  of  the  city  as  a  distributing  point,  will 
increase  the  number  of  its  manufactories.  The 
Mississippi  River,  most  of  whose  enormous  com- 
mercial power  is  now  wasted,  will  undoubtedly 
soon   be   used   by   the  north   and   south   rail- 


(Ma^raf  St.Loiils.) 

direction,  so  that  the  city  will  get  its  worth. 
With  these  bonds,  the  net  debt  of  St.  Louis  will 
be  thirty  million  dollars,  which  is  not  immoder- 
ate. The  credit  of  the  city  in  the  Eastern  and 
London  markets  is  excellent.  Its  last  bonds, 
an  issue  of  five  million  dollars  for  the  World's 
Fair,  bearing  3.2.T  per  cent,  interest,  sold  readily. 
The  average  interest  of  the  city  bonds  issued 
since  1885  has  been  4.1 1  per  cent.  On  a  70  per 
cent,  basis,  the  asBessed  value  of  property  is 
$406,000,000,  and  the  tax  rate  on  the  tlOO  is 
tl.95.  The  income  of  the  city,  this  year,  most 
of  which  will  go  for  ordinary  expenses,  will  be  six 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  property-owners 
will  spend  several  million  dollars  more  for  streets 
and  boulevards,  the  city  paying  nothing  for  this 
purpose. 

The  city  owns  its  water-works,  for  whose  main- 
tenance and  improvement  the  entire  water  tax, 
about  one  and  three-quarter  millions  a  year,  is 
spent,  and  the  pumping  and  pipe  equipment, 
consequently,  is  most  efficient.  Costly  clarify- 
ing plans  are  now  being  executed. 

The  park  system  of  the  city  gets  much  atten- 


ways  to  relieve  their  tracks  of  heavy  freight 
which  does  not  demand  dispatch,  and  from  this 
will  come  large  and  systematic  river  improve- 
ments, productive  cultivation  of  a  great  part 
of  the  valley  now  neglected,  and  the  building 
up  of  the  small  back  settlements  into  prosperous 
towns. 

The  western  limits  of  the  city,  within  the  next 
few  years,  will  be  extended  about  ten  miles,  to 
include  the  suburban  towns,  which  have  already 
built  into  touch  with  the  city.  Subway  roads 
will  be  built  before  then,  one  running  along 
Broadway  north  and  south,  and  the  other  from 
the  river  west.  Both  plans  are  now  under  dis- 
cussion, and  bills  for  these  roads  are  before  the 
Municipal  Assembly.  The  growth  of  the  city 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  so  steady  that  it 
is  fair  to  assume  it  will  continue.  If  it  does, 
and  if  the  suburbs  are  annexed,  the  census  of 
the  year  2000  will  give  St.  Louis  eight  hundred 
thousand  people. 


TBB  "MtHNBSOtA,"  OF  THE  OB 

(Ab  she  will  look  when  in  commission  Jannary  1, 1901.    Launched  April  IS.  1908,  at  the  Kew  London,  Conn„  shipyards.) 


GIANT   SHIPS   FOR   OUR   ORIENTAL  TRADE. 


BY   F.    N.    STACY. 


IN  the  search  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  a 
tiny  wooden  bark,  in  14!)2,  brought  Colum- 
bus to  the  Atlantic  shores  of  America.  In  pur- 
suit of  the  same  quest,  the  bateau  and  birch-hark 
canoe  of  the  courrier  du  hois,  nearly  two  centuries 
later,  brought  Daniel  Gresolon  du  Luth  to  the 
Lake  Superior  shore  of  northeastern  Minnesota, 
within  sight  of  the  Mesaba  range  of  the  Ojib- 
ways.  On  April  16,  1903,  a  Minnesota  trans- 
portation man,  James  J.  Hill,  taking  up  the  mis- 
sion of  Columbus  and  du  Luth  in  a  practical 
.American  fasliion,  launches  a  giant  steel  palace, 
the  steamship  Minnesota,  made  of  Mesaba  range 
iron  ore,  to  bring  to  the  United  States  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  in  cargoes  equal  to  one  hundred 
train  loads  of  twenty-five  cars  per  train  on  each 
round-trip  voyage  of  fifty  days. 

Thus  are  the  dreams  of  the  fifteenth  century 
materialized  into  tangible  fact  by  twentieth-cen- 
tury energy  on  a  dazzling  wholesale  plan. 

The  past  ten  years  of  shipbuilding  develop- 
ment have  placed  upon  the  high  seas  some  won- 
derful creations  in  steel.  In  18i)3,  there  appeared 
the  Lucania,  with  62.')  feet  of  length,  65  feet 
breadth,  41  feet  depth,  and  a  displacement  of 
19,000  tons.  In  1898,  the  Kaiser  Wilheln  drr 
Grosse  came  forth,  with  648  feet  length,  66  feet 
breadth,  43  feet  depth,  and  nearly  twenty-two 
thousand  tons  displacement.     The  next  year  ap- 


peared the  Oceanic,  the  first  700-footer,  of  68 
feet  breadth,  49  feet  depth,  and  28,500  tons 
displacement.  Then  came  the  DenlscklanJ,  of 
slightly  amatler  dimensions  than  the  Oceanic, 
and,  finally,  in  1002,  the  twin  giants,  the  great- 
est vessels  on  the  ocean,  the  Cedric  and  the  Celtic, 
700  feet  long,  75  feet  broad,  49  feet  deep,  with 
a  displacement  of  nearly  thirty-eight  thousand 

The  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota,  built  at  the  New 
London  shipyards  for  the  Great  Northern  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  one  having  l>een  launched  on 
April  16  and  the  other  to  follow  in  sixty  days, 
have  not  the  length  of  the  (.'(dric,  Celtic,  or 
Oceuiiic,  and  they  lack  eighteen  incliea  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Cedric  and  Celtic :  but  they  are 
nearly  seven  feet  deeper,  and  have  a  dead-weight 
cargo  capacity  one-half  greater.  Their  length  ia 
630  feet ;  breadth,  73  feet  6  inches  :  depth,  56 
feet;  and  displacement,  close  to  thirty -eight 
thousand  tons.  But  whereas  the  Cedric  has  a 
dead-weight  cargo  capacity  of  18,400  tons,  which 
is  the  greatest  of  any  vessel  now  doing  business 
on  the  high  seas,  the  dead-weight  cargo  capacity 
of  the  Minnesota  will  be,  approximately.  28,000 
tons.  It  will  carry  that  many  long  tons  of  coal, 
or  280  OOO  barreia  of  flour. 

The  Af'""*^"''"'  displacement  is  14,000  tons 
_   than  tliat  oi  the  famous  Great  Eastern, 


Ki-^aier  ^^""^  ^ 
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16,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  the  Rawer  Wil 
helm  der  Groase,  and  12,000  tons  greater  than 
that  of  Germany's  great  vessel,  now  completing 
her  first  round  trip,  Kaiser  Wilhdm  II. ;  hut  its 
net  dead  weight  cargo  capacity  is  uot  Ear  from 
douhle  that  of  either  of  the  three  vessels  named. 
The  greater  depth  of  the  Minnesota,  and  the 
economy  of  its  internal  arrangement  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  cargo,  in  both  of  which  particu- 
lara  it  has  no  parallel,  make  it  by  far  the  greatest 
cargo-carrier  designed  or  built  for  ocean  trans- 
portation. 

The  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  in  order  to  with- 
stand the  stress  of  long  aea  voyages  with  such 
enormous  cargoes,  are  necessarily  constructed 
with  great  power  and  endurance.  They  are  the 
heaviest  vessels  ever  built  under  the  survey  of 
the  British  Lloyds.  The  frames  and  plating  are 
about  one-half  heavier  than  those  of  other  great 
vessels  in  their  class,  and  approximately  douhle 
the  weiglit  and  thickness  of  the  steel  structure 
of  the  largest  American  battleship.  Five  con- 
tinuous steel  decks  extend  the  entire  length  of 
the  hulls.  There  is  a  double  bottom  of  solid 
plate,  and  the  frames  and  beams  are  spaced  30 
inches  apart  amidships  and  '27  inches  at  the  ends. 
Through  the  sheer  strake,  there  is  a  maximum 
thickness  of  solid  metal  reaching  5.1  inches, 
with  five-ply  riveting  of  inch  plates.  Through 
the  keel,  the  thickness  is  4  inches,  with  three- 
ply  riveting,  and  at  the  garboard  lap  the  thick- 
ness is  over  four  inches,  with  five-ply  riveting. 
The  steel  plates  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to 
two  inches.  The  rivets,  of  which  there  are 
2,500,000  in  each  vessel,  are  pneumatically 
driven,    and    exceed   in    number   those   of   the 


Cedric  by  500,000,  and  of  the  Oeeanic  by  750,000. 
Where  the  two  latter  vessels  use  an  eight-inch 
post,  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  employ  a  twelve- 
inch  post.  Where  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
employ  a  twelve-inch  frame,  and  a  one  to  two 
inch  steel  plate,  the  battleship  Oregon  uses  a  six- 
inch  frame  and  a  half-inch  plate  in  the  deck  and 
hull.  There  are,  all  told,  12,000  tons  of  stee! 
plates  and  shapes  in  the  hull  and  decks  of  the 
Minnesota,  which  is  about  one-third  greater  than 
the  total  tonnage  of  structural  iron  and  steel  in 
such  buildings  as  the  Park  Row  and  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Primarily  designed  as  cargo- carriers,  the  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota  have  the  most  modem  accom- 
modations for  passengers,  and  in  some  respects 
the  finest  passenger  equipment  in  the  world. 
They  have  accommodations  for  175  first-cabin 
passengers,  110  second-cabin,  70  third-cabin, 
and  2,400  steerage  passengers  or  troops,  making 
a  total  of  2,755  berths,  in  addition  to  berths  for 
a  staff  of  48  officers  and  a  crew  of  230  men. 
Every  room  for  first,  second,  and  third-class 
passengers  is  located  above  the  weather  deck, 
in  deck-houses,  as  near  amidships  as  possible. 
Elach  room  is  fitted  with  a  large  window,  with 
ventilator  top,  and  all  are  outside  rooms.  Every 
room  opens  from  a  side  passage  which  supplies 
light  and  air,  and  all  berths  are  placed  fore  and 
aft.  Dining-saloons,  library,  ladies'  boudoir, 
smoking-rooms,  barber  shops,  and  commodiously 
furnished  balls  meet  the  latest  modern  require- 
ments. The  sanitary  system  equals  the  best 
shore  installations.  Fresh  and  sea  water,  hot  or 
cold,  is  delivered  to  all  parts  of  the  ship.  Porce- 
lain lavatories  are  used  throughout.     All   the 
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living  spaces  are  ventilated,  artificially  as  well 
ae  nataratly,  the  air  being  cleansed,  in  summer 
cooled,  and  in  winter  tempered,  before  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  room.  By  the  use  of  electric 
heaters,  arranged  with  a  switch,  a  passenger 
who  needs  a  temperature  of  75°  F.  may  occupy 
a  room  adjoining  that  of  another  who  wants  only 
60°  F.  Both  vessels  are  equipped  with  a  well- 
arranged  electrically  operated  steam  laundry,  the 
finest  plant  of  the  kind  on  any  merchant  vessel. 

The  electric  plant  is  the  finest  and  largest 
ever  placed  on  board  an  ocean  vessel.  All  of 
ttie  auxiliary  machinery  and  appliances  outside 
of  the  machinery  space,  except  the  windlass,  are 
electrically  operated.  The  dynamos  have  a  nor- 
mal output  of  4,000  amperes.  There  is  a  total 
ot  1,566  horse-powers  represented  in  the  motors 
ol  each  ship.  The  ventilating  apparatus,  the 
refrigerating-machines,  the  steering-gear,  the 
warping-capstans,  the  winches  for  handling  car- 
go, the  heating  and  the  lighting,  are  all  elec- 
trically operated.  A  central  station  on  the  up- 
per deck  over  the  dynamo-room  distributes  by 
main  feeders  the  electric  current  to  the  entire 
vessel.  Seven  power  circuits,  with  two  heating 
ind  eleven  lighting,  lead  from  the  central  station 
to  auxiliary  switchboards.  The  net  weight  of 
the  dynamos  and  connected  engines  is  over  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  per  siiip. 
There  are  more  miles  of  electric  wiring  on  the 
Minnesota  than  upon  any  other  vessel  yet  de- 
signed. For  the  handling  of  cargo,  there  are 
two  winches  and  two  booms  at  each  hatch, 
thirty-four  steel  booms  in  all,  some  of  them 
fitted  to  lift  weights  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons. 
The  thirty-four  winches  for  handling  cargo  are 
all  electrically  operated.  The  vessels  are  fitted 
with  an  electric  whistle  control,  electric  cooking 
apparatus,  telephone  system,  and  electric  opera- 


tion of  dumb-waiters  and  elevators,  of  call-bells 
and  alarm -signals. 

The  refrigerating  plant  and  cold-storage  room 
for  cargo  are  notably  interesting.  There  is  one 
hold,  completely  insulated,  devoted  to  carrying 
frozen  Loeat,  with  a  capacity  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  tons.  Separate  compartments  are 
provided  for  butter,  milk,  fish,  eggs,  flour,  veg- 
etables, wines,  silks,  and  bonded  goods.  An 
ice-making  tank  supplies  cool  water  to  drinking 
fountains  throughout  the  ship.  Two  thirty-ton 
ammonia  compressors,  located  in  a  house  on 
deck,  are  driven  by  a  seventy-five-horse-power 
electric  motor.  The  cooling  power  of  each  com- 
pressor is  equal  to  the  melting  of  thirty  tons  of 
ice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Minnesota  and  Dakota  are  the  first  ocean- 
going American  steamships  to  be  fitted  with 
water-tube  boilers.  Four  of  the  sixteen  boilers 
in  each  vessel  are  to  be  provided  with  automatic 
stokers  and  screw  ash -conveyors,  the  first  in- 
stallation of  mechanical  stokers  on  an  ocean- 
going cargo  and  passenger  vessel.  The  coal 
bunkers  have  a  capacity  for  6,000  tons,  sufGcient 
to  amply  provide  the  great  carrier  for  long  jour- 
neys,— if  necessary,  for  an  8,000-mile  voyage. 
The  normal  speed  is  14  knots,  with  an  average 
of  probably  12  knots  under  a  heavy  cargo  in 
bad  weather. 

The  anchors  weigh  8J  tons,  and  the  cable  over 
eighty-five  tons.  The  great  steel  rudder  weighs 
40  tons,  and  the  twin  screws  have  a  diameter  of 
20  feet.  There  are  23  cargo  hatches,  and  20  side 
cargo  porta  for  receiving  and  dispatching  freight, 
which  is  handled  by  40  cargo  derricks.  Above 
the  five  continuous  decks,  three  upper  decks  rise 
to  a  height,  at  the  captain's  bridge,  of  eighty- 
eight  feet  above  the  keel. 

Were  the  Minnesota  to  be  placed  on  Broad- 
way, she  would  extend  down  street  nearly  three 
blocks  and  fill  the  entire  street  up  to  the  win- 
dows of  the  buildings  on  either  side  to  the 
height  of  the  average  seven-story  building.  Her 
cargo  capacity  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
largest  recent  cargo  and  passenger  vessels  con- 
structed in  American  yards,  like  the  Kroonland 
and  Finland,  built  at  the  Cramp  shipyards,  or 
the  Korea  and  Siberia,  constructed  at  Newport 
News.  The  Minnesota  has  not  far  from  double 
the  tonnage  of  the  new  modern  creations,  the 
Minntkakdu  and  the  Minnedora,  the  product  of 
the  New  York  shipyards.  It  has  six  times  the 
cargo  capacity  of  any  vessel  now  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  With  a  cargo  equal  to  that  of  one  hun- 
dred railway-train  loads  of  twenty-five  cars  each, 
or  of  a  single  train  seven  miles  long,  it  is  plainly 
Been  that  t*'o  such  giant  carriers,  possessing  an 
aggfggate  cargo  capacity  equal  to  that  of  a  fleet 
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of  a  dozen  ordinary  vessels,  will  bring  to  the 
commerce  of  Puget  Sound  with  the  Orient  prog- 
ress at  rapid  bounds. 

THE   SHOHT-cnX  TO   THE   ORIENT. 

The  question  here  arises — What  are  the  traf- 
fic conditions  whjch  warrant  the  construction  of 
veeeels  of  such  prodigious  capacity  and  calling 
for  such  an  enormous  volume  of  freight  busi- 
ness ?  Why  should  these  vessels  be  built  for 
Puget  Sound,  which  heretofore  has  hold  a  sub- 
ordinate position  as  compared  with  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  ? 

In  the  first  place,  Puget  Sound  is  the  logical 
gateway  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
Orient,  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  its  geographical 
position.  The  short-cut  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Orient,  as  one  will  see  when  he  consults 
his  globe,  is  northerly  by  way  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  The  average  map  presents  the  coasts  of 
North  America  and  of  Asia  as  if  they  faced  each 
other  and  were  almoBt  parallel,  whereas  the 
spherical  contour  of  the  globe  in  fact  makes  the 
Asiatic  sliore  line  almost  a  continuation  or  pro- 
jection of  the  American  shore  line  to  tlie  other 
side  of  the  globe.  Thus,  the  most  direct  route 
from  either  San  Francisco  or  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
Japan  or  China,  instead  of  being  westerly  by 
way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  northerly  past 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Bering  Sea.  It  is  1,250 
miles  farther  from  San  Francisco  westerly  via 


Hawaii  to  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  or  Hongkong 
than  from  Puget  Sound  northerly  to  the  same 
destinations.  In  other  words,  the  San  Francisco 
round  trip  to  the  Orient  via  Hawaii  is  2,500 
miles  longer  than  the  Puget  Sound  round  trip 
viit  Bering  Sea,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  week's 
voyage  for  a  fifteen-knot  vessel  and  nearly  nine 
days  for  a  twelve-knot  vessel.  This  advantage 
of  a  week  to  ten  days  in  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age is  the  logical  basis  for  the  faith  in  Puget 
Sound  as  the  gateway  of  Oriental  commerce. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Puget  Sound  rout^' 
for  American  commerce  with  the  Orient  is  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  New  York  route  via 
the  Suez  Canal.  From  Xew  York  to  Hongkong, 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  the  haul  is  1 1,575  miles, 
as  compared  with  5,830  miles  from  Seattle  to 
Hongkong.  From  New  York  via  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Yokohama,  the  distance  is  over  thir- 
teen hundred  miles,  as  compared  with  4,240 
miles  from  Puget  Sound  to  Yokohama.  Why 
should  the  United  States  circumnavigate  the 
globe  to  reach  the  Orient  by  way  of  Europe 
when  it  has  a  short-cut  of  its  own  with  one-half 
the  length  of  haul  ? 

Another  definite  and  convincing   advantage 
which  American  commerce  will  enjoy  in  taking 
the  direct  trade  channel  from  Pnget  Sound  to 
the  Orient  is  the  avoidance  of  the  two  dollars 
per  ton  charge  levied  upon  it  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
In  view  of  the  facts  tJiat  within  the  past  year 
steel  rails  have  been  carried 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  Yokohama,  and  that  with- 
in the  past  sixty  days  flour 
has  been  transported  from 
Minneapolis  to  Manila  and 
Hongkong,  in  each  case  at 
the  low  rate  of  eight  dollars 
per  ton,  it  is  patent  even  to 
the  layman  that  the   two 
dollars  per  ton  handicap  via 
the  Suez  Canal  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  transfer  future 
American  commerce  to 
Puget  Sound. 

Recent  developments  in 
pushing  Oriental  traffic 
have  given  marked  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prediction  that 
Puget  Sonnd  is  onr  natural 
commercial  doorway  to  the 
Orient.  In  two  years,  the 
export  volume  of  that  port 
has  nearly  doubled,  and 
since  1895  it  haa  multiplied 
sixfold.  Indeed,  Puget 
Sound  and  Willamette,  the 
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two  northern  ports,  have  overtaken  and  passed 
the  two  California  ports.  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego.  For  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1902,  the  exports  from  Puget  Sound  and 
Willamette  were  846,381,250,  and  those  of  Ran 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  were  138.047,625.  In 
steamship  tonnage,  Puget  Sound  has  risen  to 
the  position  of  leading  port  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  steam  tonnage  for  the  month  of 
February  at  Puget  Sound  was  52,409  entered 
and  6H,909  cleared,  as  compared  with  47,443 
entered  and  57,731  cleared  at  San  Francisco. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  our  Pacific  ship- 
ping is  this,  that  whereas  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
steam  tonnage!  entering  Atlantic  ports  in  the 
foreign  trade  consists  of  American  vessels,  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  vessel  tonnage  carrying 
foreign  trade  at  Pacific  ports  is  American,  while 
at  Puget  Sound  over  7i)  per  cent,  of  the  steam 
tonnage  entering  for  the  foreign  trade  consists 
of  American  ships.  Reversing  the  proposition, 
92  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce  at  Atlantic 
ports  is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  as  compared 
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with  50  per  cent,  at  Pacific  ports,  and  less  than 
25  per  cent,  at  Puget  Sound.  When'the  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota  arrive  at  Seattle  to  engage  in 
commerce  with  the  Orient,  the  United  States 
will  see  upward  of  90  per  cent,  of  its  Oriental 
traffic  from  that  harbor  carried  in  American 
steamships.  It  will  probably  take  from  now 
until  January  1,  1904,  to  finish  the  upper  decks  of 
the  Minnesota,  put  her  machinery  in  place,  and 
complete  her  furnishing  and  equipment  for  the 
voyage  around  the  Horn,  and  the  twin-sister 
giants  may  require  until  about  April  1,  1904,  to 
deliver  their  first  freight  and  passengers  at 
Pacific  ports  and  enter  upon  their  Puget  Sound 


The  launching  of  the  big  ship  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  naturally  calls  attention  to  the  great  ship- 
building enterprise  which  carried  this  vessel  to 
completion.  The  foundation  of  a  great  merchant 
'Ravine  '^  '^  great  shipbuilding  industry.  It 
su    Its  volumes  for   American   enterprise   and 
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geciuB  io  the  building  of  ehips  that  a  company 
which  bad  no  existence  on  January  1,  1900,  and 
not  even  a  site  for  its  plant  on  March  1,  1900, 
should  be  able  within  the  brief  period  of  three 
years  to  turn  out  the  greatest  cargo 'carriers  in 
the  world.  The  shipyards  at  New  London  form 
one  of  the  eight  plants  of  the  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Company,  The  New  London  branch 
of  the  general  corporation  is  known  as  the  East- 
em  Shipbuilding  Company,  Charles  R.  Hanecom 
president  and  mana^r.  The  United  States  Ship- 
building Company,  of  which  Lewis  Nixon  is 
president,  is  the  owner  of  two  plants  &t  Bath, 
Maine,  two  at  Elizabeth  port,  N.  J.,  and  one  each 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  addition  to  the  youngest 
plant  of  all,  that  at  New  London,  which  has 
turned  out  the  two  greatest  vessels  designed  and 
built  in  America.  Five  of  these  plants  are  ship- 
yards, two  are  builders  of  marine  machinery, 
and  the  eighth  is  one  of  the  greatest  forge,  armor, 
and  gun  plants  in  the  world.  The  constituent 
plants  cover  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres 
and  employ  seventeen  thousand  men.  At  New 
London  alone,  during  the  past  sixty  days,  there 
have  been  employed  upward  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  with  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  about 
eighteen  thousand  dollars.  The  total  volume  of 
contracts  in  hand  to  be  filled  by  the  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Company  at  its  various 
plants  aggregates  not  less  than  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. At  Wilmington,  ten  vessels  are  now  under 
construction.  At  Elizabeth  port,  the  company  is 
constructing  a  monitor,  a  cruiser,  and  two  tor- 
pedo boats  for  the  United  States  navy,  and  two 
troop  ships  and  cruisers  for  Mexico.  At  Bath, 
there  is  being  constructed  a  cruiser  and  first- 
class  battleship,  the  Georgia ;  while  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  Oregov 
and  the  Olympia  were  built,  there  are  being  con- 
structed the  battleship  Ohio,  the  armored  cruisers 
California,  South  Dakota,  and  Milwaukee,  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  Tacoma,  and  the  submarine  tor- 
pedo boats  Pike  and  Grampus.  Tlie  combined 
displacement  of  the  vessels  under  construction 
at  the  five  shipyards  of  tlie  United  States  Ship- 
building Company  is  over  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  tons. 

If  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  if  a 
granite  foundation  for  the  laying  of  a  ship's  keel. 


and  if  two  and  one-halt  centuries  of  patriotic 
and  seagoing  traditions,  backed  up  with  the 
capital  of  a  fifty-million -dollar  corporation,  can 
produce  a  great  shipbuilding  center,  certainly 
New  London  has  a  promising  future.  When 
James  J.  Hill  and  Charles  R.  Hanscom.  on 
MJrch  7.  1900,  steamed  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  River  in  the  yacht  Wucouta  and  landed 
on  the  rock-bound  beach  of  Groton,  just  across 
the  river  from  the  New  London  docks,  they 
recognized  at  once  that  the  harbor  and  the 
site  were  ideal  for  the  construction  and  launch- 
ing of  mammoth  steamships.  Within  sixty 
days,  a  site   was  purchased   and   the   Eastern 


Shipbuilding  Company  organized  and  the  plant 
started. 

On  January  15,  1901,  the  keels  of  the  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota  were  laid,  and  on  April  18  fol- 
lowing, the  first  rivets  were  driven  into  the 
shell.  The  great  trolley  system  which  hoists 
the  steel  plates  and  shapes  into  position  was  es- 
tablished and  in  full  working  order  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1001,  from  which  point  work  on  the 
big  ships  proceeded  at  full  blast.  The  increase 
in  New  London's  population  from  17.000  in 
1900  to  an  estimate  of  over  twenty-five 
thousand  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  development  of  what  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  plants  in 
the  world. 


THE  GERMAN   MUNICIPAL  EXPOSITION. 


BY  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER. 


OIX  years  ago,  while  preparations  were  going 
O  on  for  the  Paris  fair,  a  body  of  German 
burgomasters  met  at  Carlsruhe  to  consider  the 
proposal  for  a  joint  municipal  exposition  at  that 
fair  by  German  cities.  The  project  was  dis- 
carded, each  city  being  left  to  its  own  course 
respecting  Paris ;  but  instead,  the  suggestion 
that  a  municipal  exposition  in  and  for  Germany 
be  held  in  1903  was  heartily  approved.  Active 
preparations  to  that  end  were  soon  under  way  ; 
Dresden,  whose  burgomaster  had  made  the 
original  suggestion,  was  chosen  as  the  plac^,  and 
the  exposition  is  to  occur  in  that  city  from  May 
20  to  September  30  of  the  present  year. 

WHAT   GEBMAN    CITIES   HAVE    TO    SHOW. 

It  promises  to  be  an  event  of  genuine  interest 
and  importance.  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
unique  in  conception.  Municipal  exhibits  con- 
stituted something  of  a  feature  at  Paris  in  1900, 
as  they  had  to  a  less  extent  in  previous  world's 
fairs.  The  forthcoming  exposition,  however,  will 
be  the  first  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  municipal  development.  In  the  second 
place,  it  will  be  widely  representative  of  munici- 
pal enterprise  in  the  German  Empire.  Out  of 
the  156  cities  in  that  empire  having  a  population 
of  25,000  or  more  in  1895,  128  are  to  partici- 
pate, and  their  preparations  have  been  progress- 
ing with  deliberation  and  wholesome  emulation. 
In  the  third  place,  recent  municipal  history  in 
Germany  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  being  thus  dis- 
played. The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  of  that 
country  has  been  not  less  remarkable  than  that 
of  American  towns,  and  the  efforts  made,  not 
only  for  superior  administration  in  general,  but 
especially  toward  comprehensive  direction  of 
that  growth,  form  one  of  the  notable  facts  of 
recent  social  history.  Indeed,  the  great  widen- 
ing of  municipal  action  in  the  cities  of  the 
Fatherland  respecting  education,  recreation, 
charity,  hygiene,  and  "municipal  trading"  is 
less  significant  than  the  attempt  to  give  proper 
shape,  both  for  economic  and  SBsthetic  ends,  to  the 
entire  physical  organization  of  those  cities.  The 
authorities  have  set  up  the  ideal  of  a  city  which, 
in  arrangement  and  structure,  should  be  a  ra- 
tional unity  ;  and  while  the  results  achieved 
have  naturally  been  limited,  they  are  in  many 
respects  surprising. 

Hamburg,  for  example,  could  displace  thirty 


thousand  people  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  loca- 
tion for  new  docks.  Nuremberg,  while  develop- 
ing into  a  modern  industrial  town,  has  studious- 
ly perpetuated  its  delightful  architectural  spirit, 
and  any  German  city  which  should  to-day  lay 
out,  or  permit  to  be  laid  out,  a  new  quarter  on 
the  easy  and  wearisome  checkerboard  plan 
would  be  laughed  at.  There  have  actually  de- 
veloped in  Germany — and  in  Austria,  too — es- 
pecially during  the  last  dozen  years,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  real  science  of  city-building,  with  a 
limited  but  distinctive  literature  of  its  own.  How 
far  the  forthcoming  exposition  will  reveal  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  this  development,  and  how  far 
it  will  be  merely  a  display  of  method,  device,  and 
technique,  cannot  readily  be  foretold.  It  cer- 
tainly ought,  however,  to  disclose  the  existence 
in  German  municipalities,— despite  their  poverty 
in  comparison  with  many  Anglo-Saxon  centers,— 
of  a  boldly  idealistic  attitude  toward  the  notion 
of  urban  organization.  It  ought  to  show  the 
existence  of  deliberate  procedure,  not  only  to 
enhance  the  conditions  of  health,  to  multiply 
modern  conveniences,  and  to  increase  business 
expansion,  but  to  create  cities  which  shall  be  in- 
teresting in  themselves, — cities  which  shall  be 
restful  in  their  lines  and  educative  in  their  gen- 
eral suggestions  to  the  mind,  and  cities,  finally, 
which  shall  exemplify  the  idea  of  orderly  unity. 
It  should  make  it  evident  that  a  philosophy  of 
city-making  is  actually  assuming  shape  in  muni- 
cipal circles  among  the  Teutons. 

MUNICIPAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  management  of  the  exposition  rests  with 
a  joint  commission  representing  thirty  of  the  par- 
ticipating towns,  and  the  cost  is  borne  in  part  by 
the  latter  according  to  population  and  in  part 
by  Dresden.  There  has  been  ample  time  for  all 
preparations,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  car- 
ried out  with  characteristic  German  thorough- 
ness.  In  its  internal  organization,  the  display 
will  fall  under  two  main  divisions.  The  first  is 
intended  to  disclose  "  the  condition  of  municipal 
life  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  its  development  in  recent 
years."  The  second  will  "  bring  together  a  col- 
lection of  appliances  and  manufactures  produced 
by  German  firms  for  municipal  purposes." 

The  first  division  will  be  supplied  by  city  au- 
thorities, and  will  occupy  12,000  square  meters 
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of  space.  Its  eight  general  departments  will 
comprise — (1)  Public  Streete  and  Places,  includ- 
ing Btreet-const ruction,  mains,  lighting,  tram- 
ways, bridges,  harbors  ;  (2)  Town  Expansion, 
■  including  housing  ;  (3)  Public  Art ;  (4)  Public 
Health  and  Safety;  (5)  Education;  (B)  Chari- 
ties; (7)  Public  Finance,  including  "municipal 
trading,"  and  (8)  Municipal  Statistics,  includ- 
ing methods  of  regulating  public  employment. 
Models  will  constitute  a  favorite  and  effective 
method  of  display.  Berlin,  for  example,  has  ap- 
propriated $17,000  for  models  alone,  and  will 
exhibit  by  this  means  several  of  its  public  baths, 
its  new  overhead  and  underground  electric  rail- 
way, its  abattoirs,  its  moat  approved  school - 
houses,  including  a  manual-training  school,  and 
one  of  its  school  gymnasiums.  Hamburg  will 
send  a  model  of  its  great  harbor  and  docks,  with 
their  general  mechanical  equipment,  Nurem- 
berg will  show  models  of  a  new  hospital,  a  school 
bath,  and  a  new  municipal  theater.  Cologne 
will  exhibit  in  the  same  way  a  people's  park, 
and  Breslau  a  school  garden.  Other  towns  will 
shovr  in  like  manner  a  school  kitchen,  dwelling- 
houses  surviving  from  the  Middle  Ages,  working- 
class  houses  of  to-day,  and  types  of  creches  and  the 


latest  Bchoola  for  the  blind.  Full-si 
of  streets  will  be  built,  showing  different  sorts 
of  paving,  with  sub-pavement  constructions.  A 
short  street-railway  line  will  illustrate  progress 
to  dat«  in  surface-transit  methods,  and  an  auto- 
mobile train  is  contemplated. 

BBLIEP   UAPS    OF   CITIES. 

As  bearing  more  particularly  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  laying  out  towns  and  supervising  build- 
ing development,  Sttittgart  will  present  a  large 
relief  map  of  its  entire  area  showing,  among 
otlier  things,  the  adaptation  of  street  lines  and 
railways  to  it«  irregular  topography.  Uautzen 
will  show  two  such  maps,  one  of  the  old  city  and 
the  other  of  the  city  as  now  projected.  The  ad- 
mirably organized  industrial  and  art  town  of 
Dusseldorf  will  furnish  plans  illustrating  its  his- 
torical changes  in  form  and  area.  Dresden  will 
present  in  miniature  "  Kunig  Johann  Strasse" 
before  and  after  its  reconstruction.  The  town 
of  Hildesheim  will  set  forth  its  procedure  in  con- 
serving its  charming  Middle  Age  aspect.  Foun- 
tains, squares,  and  other  decorative  elements  will 
be  liberally  reproduced  in  model  and  picture, 
and  in  the  further  interest  of  beauty  as  well  as 
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economy,  there  will  be  a  special  exhibit  of  smoke- 
consuming  derices. 

ZDQOATIONAL  VALUE   OF   THE   EXPOSITION. 

The  Becond  main  division  will  be  supplied  by 
private  firms,  and  will  occupy  8,000  square  me- 
ters of  space.     It  promises  to  contain  a  great 


'  generation,  such  a  specialized 
exhibit  may  seem  of  slight  moment  to  a  distant 
country.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  other 
foreign  display  ever  challenged  attention  more 
justly  from  this  country.  No  other  leading 
country  is  so  much  in  need  as  our  own  of  the 
educational  influence  of  such  an  exposition.     In 


variety  of  practical  appliances,  varying  from  an 
automatic  coal-feeding  apparatus  for  steam-boil- 
ers to  an  electrical  adding-machine. 

The  exposition  will  be  held  principally  in  a 
permanent  building  erected  five  years  ago  for 
such  purposes,  and  will  also  include  various 
popular  and  purely  recreative  features. 

While  only  German  cities  and  firms  will  ex- 
hibit, formal  invitations  have  been  issued  to 
numerous  European  cities,  and  to  N'ew  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  "Washington,  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  and  San  Francisco,  to  be  represented 
at  the  opening  ceremonies.  Not  only  should 
these  invitations  be  appropriately  recognized, 
but  American  towns  should  make  the  most  of 
this  important  educational  event.  In  compari- 
son  with  the  procession  of  world's  fairs  which 


no  other  is  the  municipal  problem  ao  backward 
or  so  acute.  In  no  other  has  the  comparative 
study  of  municipal  activity  in  general  been  so 
much  neglected.  "We  are  thus  challenged  to  a 
more  enterprising  Tine  of  practice.  I'rivate 
business  firms  would  never  ignore  analogous  ex- 
positions in  their  special  linos,  and  cities  are  to- 
day the  greatest  of  all  business  organizations. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  move  it  the  cities 
above  mentioned, — to  say  nothing  of  others, — 
could  send  representatives  to  this  exposition 
who  would  bring  bacx  discriminating  reports 
for  city  councils  and  the  general  public  upon  its 
most  valuable  features.  American  mayors,  or, 
in  case  of  their  default,  city  councilors,  may 
well  bring  this  subject  up  for  consideration  at 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  WYNDHAM,   M.P., 
CHAMPION   OF  THE   IRISH   LAND   BILL. 

BY   W.    T.    STEAD. 


IN  1889,  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
Mr.  George  Wyndham  entered  Parliament, 

being  elected  as  Conservative  member  for  Dover, 

a  seat  which  he  has  held  ever  since,  and  which 

he  seems  likely  to  hold  for  the  rest  of  bis  natural 

life.     Hia  first  notable  speech  was  a  reply  to 

Sir  W.  Harcourt's  criticisms  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
.    land  bill  of  1890.     It  is  a  curious  coincidence 

that  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years  Mr.  "Wynd- 

ham's  great  opportu- 
nity has  cotne  in  the 

production  of  an  Irish 

land    bill,    and    that 

now,  as  then,  his  most 

formidable  antagonist 

is  the  burly  and  aged 

Knight  of  Malwood. 
He    spoke   with    a 

certain  distinction, 

but  he  did  not  at  first 

catch  the  ear  of  the 

House.    His  gestures 
'    were  a  trifle  too  much 

for  the  nerves  of  his 

hearers.     He  had  to 

learn  restraint,  to  dis- 
cipline himself,  and  to 

acquire    the    mastery 

of  the  House  of  Com 

mons  ma  ~ 


a  too  B 


ichofafim 


young  1^ 

His  enemies  sneered 
at  him  as  a  light 
weight,  a  mere  dilet- 
tante, who  had  better 
stick  to  his  books  and 
leave  politics  alone. 
But  those  who  had 
worked  with  him  did 
not  think  so.     He  was  tbe  riobt  bov.  c 

appointed  financial 

secretary  to  the  war  ofBce,  and  so  began  his 
connection  with  the  department  which  in  the 
dark  year  of  1900  he  was  destined  to  repre- 
sent in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  an 
instinct  for  figures  —  which  made  him  some- 
times dream  of  being  one  day  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer — and  habits  of  industrious  applica- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  master  with  compara- 


tive ease   the  intricate  details  of  our  military 
administration. 

In  1892,  the  Unionist  administration  having 
gone  stale,  it  was  turned  out,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  chief,  who 
were  weary  of  office  and  longed  for  the  invigor- 
ating leisure  of  opposition.  It  was  in  the  next 
three  years  that  Mr.  Wyndham  came  under  the 
spell  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  He  went  to  South  Africa, 
and  in  his  long  rides 
with  Mr.  Rhodes  over 
the  veldt  he  learned 
something  of  the  se- 
cret of  the  great 
African  genius.  He 
loved  him  as  a  man 
and  he  revered  him 
as  a  leader,  and  when 
he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, while  some  said 
that  he  was  under  the 
Rhodesian  spell,  Mr. 
Wyndham  kjnew  that 
he  had  found  his  soul. 
Like  the  rest  of  us, 
Mr.  Wyndham  de 
plored  the  Jameson 
raid  ;  but  not  even  the 
raid  could  blot  out 
from  his  heart  the 
memory  of  the  kin- 
dling inspiration 
which  he  had  gained 
from  Mr,  Rhodes. 
When  the  South 
African  Committee 
was  appointed  nom- 
inally to  investigate, 
but  really  to  hush  up, 
the  complicity  of  Mr^ 
Chamberlain  in  the 
conspiracy  which  had 
resulted  so  disastrously,  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
apfKiinted  as  tbe  informal  representative  of 
the  Chartered  Company.  He  was  the  only 
member  of  that  historical  committee  who  did 
not  miserably  disappoint  expectations.  Like 
the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  he  earned  the  en- 
comium pronounced  by  Lord  George  Hamilton 
tor    refraining  from   pushing  the    inquiry   tha 
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moment  it  threatened  to  compromise  the  good 
name  of  the  government,  but,  unlike  the  rest 
of  them,  he  refused  to  set  his  name  to  the 
series  of  falsehoods  which  they  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  report.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  refuse 
to  whitewash  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  he  refused 
to  complete  the  infamy  of  that  operation  by 
blackening  the  character  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  return  of  the  Unionists  to  power  did  not 
lead  at  once  to  his  appointment  to  office.  He 
devoted  his  attention  to  journalism  and  to  let- 
ters. He  was  one  of  Mr.  Henley's  young  men  ; 
he  edited  North's  "  Plutarch  ;"  he  edited  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare's  poems  ;  he  wrote  articles  which 
were  printed  and  poems  which  have  not  yet  been 
exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  publicity.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  campaign  in  the 
press  in  favor  of  the  Outlanders  of  Johannes- 
burg, which  in  a  few  years  was  destined  to  cul- 
minate in  a  campaign  of  another  sort.  He  had 
married  the  Countess  Grosvenor,  widow  of  the 
heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Westminster,  and  he 
took  a  delight  in  superintending  the  early  studies 
of  her  only  son. 

He  remained  a  private  member  till  October, 
1898,  when,  on  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Brodrick 
from  the  war  office  to  the  foreign  office,  Mr. 
Wyndham  became  under  secretary  for  war  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  Front  Bench.  His  chief, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  was  in  the  Lords,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  was  the  spokesman  and  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  army  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thus  ended  his  period  of  probation. 

AT    THE    WAR    OFFICE. 

Mr.  Wyndham  entered  the  war  office  when  the 
reputation  of  the  British  army  stood  higher  than 
it  had  done  for  many  years.  Lord  Kitchener 
had  just  completed  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan. 
A  campaign  against  innumerable  difficulties  had 
just  been  carried  to  a  triumphant  close.  Khar- 
tum had  been  captured,  and  as  a  natural  sequel 
the  attempt  of  the  French  to  bar  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  road  by  the  occupation  of  Fashoda  had 
been  summarily  and  imperiously  foiled.  That 
within  two  short  years  the  British  arms  would 
be  covered  with  unspeakable  humiliation,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  array  four  huncfted 
thousand  British  troops  in  South  Africa  in  order 
to  crush  the  resistance  of  seventy  thousand  Boers, 
was  happily  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  young 
minister  when  with  a  blithe  heart  he  first  took 
his  seat  on  the  Front  Ministerial  Bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  most  censorious  critic 
cannot  lay  upon  his  shoulders  any  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  series  of  misfortunes  that  cul- 
minated in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Week 
of  December,  1899. 


Mr.  Wyndham  began  his  experience  of  war 
before  he  attained  manhood,  before  smokeless 
powder  and  long-range  rifles  transformed  the 
art  of  war.  He  quitted  the  war  office  when  the 
lessons  of  a  score  of  stricken  fields  in  South  Af- 
rica taught  the  world  that  the  old-time  war, 
which  had  lasted  from  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder until  our  day,  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  although  the  fashion  of  war  changes,  war  it- 
self, he  has  told  us,  will  go  on  forever.  "  The  con- 
ditions of  the  age-long  contention  have  changed, 
and  will  change,  but  it  certainly  is  coeval  with 
progress  ;  so  long  as  there  are  things  worth 
fighting  for,  fighting  will  last."  But  war  as  Mr. 
Wyndham  saw  it  in  1885  has  vanished  like  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  quick  to  realize  the  change 
even  before  it  had  been  made  manifest  to  all  the 
world  by  the  campaigns  in  South  Africa.  Al- 
most immediately  after  his  accession  to  office,  he 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said  : 

In  my  opinion,  and  that  of  some  of  our  most  expert 
soldiers,  these  developments  in  the  weapons  of  war 
tend  rather  to  a  diminution  of  the  sacrifloe  of  life  in 
war.  They  make  the  occasion  of  pitched  battles  much 
rarer.  If  you  can  force  a  pitched  battle  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  it  leads  to  more  maneuvering,  and  war  be- 
comes more  scientific,  more  like  a  game  of  chess,  than 
formerly,  and  with  adequate  arrangements  and  perfect 
mobility  of  transport,  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  see  the 
time  when  a  great  general  will  be  able  to  compel  his 
opponents  to  surrender  without  a  blow  being  struck 
rather  than  accept  terms  of  battle  which  eveh  a  lunatic 
would  not  take. 

The  truth  of  this  passage  was  much  questioned 
then  ;  but  two  years  had  not  passed  before  the 
surrender  of  thousands  of  British  troops,  almost 
without  firing  a  shot,  from  Nicholson's  Nek  on- 
ward, proved  how  truly  the  young  under  secre- 
tary had  divined  the  possibilities  of  warfare 
under  the  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Wynd ham's  work  as  under  secretary  was 
marked  by  no  special  display  of  genius  before 
the  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa.  He  an- 
swered questions  pleasantly,  he  explained  the 
estimates  lucidly,  and  defended  the  war  office 
gallantly.  He  acquired  more  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  an  official.  He  kept  his  gestures 
under  control,  he  no  longer  got  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  House.  It  was  evident  he  knew  the  busi- 
ness of  liis  department,  he  made  no  bad  mis- 
takes, he  was  courteous  to  all  men,  and  grew 
daily  in  the  favor  and  the  respect  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  war  broke 
out  and  the  prestige  of  the  atmy  had  been  shat- 
tered by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  de- 
feats in  South  Africa,  that  Mr.  Wyndham's  first 
great  opportunity  came.     When  he  rose  in  Feb- 
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ruary,  1900,  in  the  debate  on  the  address,  he 
had  to  confront  a  House  smarting  with  bitter 
humiliation,  angry  with  five  months'  almost  un- 
interrupted reverses,  and  eager  to  find  a  scape- 
goat in  the  war  office.  He  had  indeed  a  for- 
midable task.  The  nation  was  beginning  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  official  ineptitude,  and  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  perils  which  en- 
compassed the  empire.  The  air  was  thick  with 
cries  of  anger,  with  clamorous  alarms,  and  with 
confused  counsels.  The  situation  was  such  that 
it  might  well  have  daunted  an  experienced  vet- 
eran. Mr.  Wyndham  met  it  with  such  lofty 
courage,  such  calm  composure,  such  resolution 
and  perspicacity,  as  to  amaze  his  friends  and 
confound  his  enemies.  Never  had  he  appeared 
to  such  advantage.  His  speech  saved  the  par- 
liamentary situation. 

It  is  true  that  it  did  not  save  the  military 
situation.  No  speechmaking  could  do  that.  But 
it  convinced  the  House  that  the  war  office  must 
not  be  made  the  scapegoat, — at  least,  not  just 
then.  He  had  a  bad  case,  no  doubt.  He  had 
to  defend  a  system  which  had  been  proved  to  be 
indefensible,  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  make- 
shift policy  of  meeting  emergency  by  expe- 
diency. He  could  do  nothing  else.  He  was 
not  the  chief  of  his  department.  He  was  not 
even  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  What  was  given 
hiyi  to  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case, — 
how  bad  even  its  worst  critics  but  dimly  per- 
ceived at  the  time.  And  he  did  his  best  with  a 
whole  heart,  and  did  it  in  such  fashion  as  to 
disarm  opposition  and  tide  his  colleagues  over 
a  most  perilous  crisis.  From  that  time,  Mr. 
"Wyndham  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  future  rulers  of  the  empire. 

His  health  broke  down,  and  he  returned  from 
a  sick-bed  in  March  to  move  the  army  estimates.  . 
The  work  which  the  war  threw  upon  the  under 
secretary  was  enormous.  But  there  is  great  re- 
silience in  his  constitution,  and  he  stuck  to  his 
post  like  a  man  until  after  the  fall  of  Pretoria. 
Then,  when  the  war  was  believed  to  be  approach- 
ing its  end,  Mr.  Wyndham  was  rewarded  by 
being  transferred  from  the  under  secretaryship 
of  war  to  the  chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland,  with 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

CHIEF    SECRETARY    FOR   IRELAND. 

When  Mr.  Wyndham  found  himself  once  again 
at  Dublin  Castle,  he  felt  that  he  was  returning 
to  his  first  love.  Mr.  Wyndham  possesses  one 
excellent  qualification  for  the  task  of  conciliat- 
ing the  Irish.  He  is  descended,  on  the  female 
side,  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  martyrs  who  sacrified  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  Irish  independence.     Lord 


Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  died  in  prison  from 
wounds  received  in  resisting  capture,  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  chief  secretary. 
Pamela,  Lord  Edward's  daughter,  was  a  kind  of 
glorified  Maud  Gonne  of  her  day,  who  made  her 
house  at  Hamburg  the  rallying-place  of  exiled 
patriots.  She  married  the  first  Lord  Leconfield, 
whose  daughter  is  Mr.  Wyndham's  mother.  Be- 
sides this  Irish  blood,  there  is  a  French  strain 
in  his  blood,  which  still  further  sets  him  apart 
from  the  "  snub-nosed  Saxons  "  in  whose  name 
he  is  governing  Ireland. 

On  his  appointment  as  chief  secretary,  ha 
found  the  country  stirring  with  the  throes  of  a 
great  national  revival.  Government  and  people 
alike,  although  in  very  widely  different  channels, 
were  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  immense  possi- 
bilities of  the  salvation  which  they  had  hitherto 
neglected.  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  had  begun  to  discover  that 
the  genius  of  the  Celtic  race  disposed  the  Irish 
to  take  kindly  to  that  cooperative  organization 
of  agriculture  which  is  alien  to  the  stubborn  in- 
dividualism of  the  English  farmer.  And  side 
by^  side  with  this,  outdoing  the  official  world  in 
its  zeal,  was  the  great  Celtic  revival  among  the 
p'eople — one  of  the  most  remarkable,  unexpected, 
and  promising  of  all  the  national  movements  of 
our  time. 

On  his  administration  in  Ireland,  there  is  not 
much  need  to  dwell.  He  began  with  a  bad 
little  blunder  in  seizing  a  paper  which  had 
thrown  mud  at  "  Ned  Rex,"  as  the  profane  Irish- 
Americans  call  His  Gracious  Majesty  Edward 
VII.,  and  he  did  not  exactly  endear  himself  to 
the  Irish  by  his  treatment  of  Sheridan,  or  by 
his  revival  of  the  Crimes  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  few  representatives  of  a  crimeless  land 
the  privilege  of  a  sojourn  in  prison.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  introduced  an  abortive  but  well- 
meant  land  bill,  and  appointed  a  first-class  under 
secretary  in  the  person  of  Sir  Antony  McDon- 
nell. There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  these  de- 
tails of  an  administration  which  will  be  judged, 
not  by  what  it  did  in  1901-02,  but  by  what  it 
is  trying  to  do  in  1903-04. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  frequently  defined  the 
principles  of  his  Irish  policy.  They  begin  by  a 
sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Unionist  shibboleth* 
in  terms  which,  while  seemingly  uncompromis- 
ing, might  be  accepted  by  every  Home  Ruler  in 
the  land: 

These  two  islands,  by  the  inflexible  ordinanoes  of 
geography,  of  history,  of  finance,  are  boond,  and  must 
ever  be  bound,  together  by  ties  even  closer  than  those 
which  bind  our  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 

"Even  closer"  is  an  elastic  phrase,  but  if 
they  are  to  be  of  the  same  kind  of  ties,  then 
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Mr.  Wyndliam's  definition  is  equivalent  to  the 
formula  of  colonial  home  rule,  with  a  difference 
to  which  no  Gladstonian  would  take  exception. 
Mr.  Wyndham  has  thus  defined  the  two  great 
objects  of  Unionist  government  in  Ireland  in 
terms  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  taken 
little  exception,  save  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  stated.     Mr.  Wyndham  said  : 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  the  suppression  of 
agrarian  crime,  of  intimidation,  and  the  protection 
of  liberty.  That  is  a  matter  of  immediate,  of  urgent, 
of  constant  obligation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  put  the  protection 
and  development  of  liberty  first.  But  that  is  a 
detail,  for  in  no  way  can  agrarian  crime  be  so 
effectively  suppressed  as  by  the  removal  of  its 
causes,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  has  at  last  discovered. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  Gladstonian 
and  Mr.  Wyndham  as  to  his  second  avowed 
object,  the  enlarging  of  the  opportunities  for 
the  Irish  people.  The  improvement  of  means 
of  communication,  of  industrial  processes,  of  fish- 
eries ;  the  opening  up  of  the  west  coast,  with 
its  sea  fisheries,  now  crippled  by  the  lack  of  safe 
harbors  and  transit  facilities  ;  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrift,  economic  organization,  and  self- 
help  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks 
and  cooperative  societies.  All  these  are  as  much 
the  objects  of  the  Nationalists  as  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  Unionists. 

The  essential  point  is  that  Mr.  Wyndham  is 
now  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  revival. 
He  believes  in  Ireland.  He  loves  the  Irish 
people.  To  his  quick  and  sympathetic  nature, 
the  witty  and  mercurial  Celt  is  much  more  sym- 
pathetic than  the  more  stodgy  Englishman.  Ire- 
land, like  the  fair  damosel  in  Spenser's  poem, 
has  a  singular  fascination  for  the  Sir  Calidores 
and  Sir  Artegalds  who  stray  within  range  of 
the  magic  of  her  charms.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
has  never  cared,  and  does  not  now  care,  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  for  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  And 
as  it  was  with  the  master  so  it  is  with  his  secre- 
tary. The  new  land  bill  is  but  the  first  of  the 
great  measures  of  reconstruction  and  reconcilia- 
tion by  which  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  E.  Fitz- 
gerald hopes  to  realize,  and  more  than  realize, 
tne  generous  aspirations  of  his  ancestor.  After 
the  land  question  comes  education,  and  after  that, 
again,  the  vital  question  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution which  will  make  Ireland  the  great  entrepdt 
of  the  world's  commerce.  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran 
sees  in  the  splendid  harbors  of  the  west  coast 
and  the  ever-increasing  size  of  Atlantic  ferry- 
boats a  combination  pointing  irresistibly  to  the 
•conclusion  that  Ireland  will  succeed  England,  as 
Oarthage  succeeded  Tyre,  in  the  leadership  of 


the  world's  markets.  Mr.  Wyndham  largely 
shares  Mr.  Cochrane's  belief,  and  is  already 
scheming  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  the  new 
day  when  Ireland  will  be  the  landing-stage  and 
central  clearing  house  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  the  prosperous  and 
flourishing  middleman  between  Uncle  Sam  and 
John  Bull. 

Mr.  Wyndham's  speech  in  explaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  land  bill  was  lucid,  interest- 
ing, and  worthy  the  occasion  and  the  theme. 
Never  before  has  an  Irish  land  bill, — and  there 
have  been  forty-two, — ^been  hailed  with  such  a 
chorus  of  approval.  Whether  the  same  good 
fortune  will  attend  it  in  its  future  stages  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  for  the  moment,  all  ap- 
pears serene. 

The  question  of  questions  as  to  the  immediate 
future  is  whether,  if  the  land  bill  passes,  Mr. 
Wyndham  will  have  the  courage  to  go  forward 
and  add  a  further  extension  of  local  self-govern- 
ment to  the  other  schemes  which  he  is  incubat- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  That  something 
will  have  to  be  done,  nobody  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Wyndham  himself.  We  have  governed 
Ireland  in  the  past  by  the  landlord  garrison. 
The  antagonistic  interests  of  the  two  classes 
enabled  us  to  act  on  the  classic  maxim,  <<  Divide 
et  impera,^^  The  aim  of  his  bill  is  to  terminate 
that  division.  If  it  succeeds,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, by  a  united  nation.  The  younger  occupants 
of  the  old  castles  and  country-houses  in  Ireland 
will  take  their  natural  position  as  leaders  of  the 
people,  with  whom  their  interests  will  be  iden- 
tical. In  vain  shall  we  try  to  keep  the  new 
wine  of  united  and  revived  Nationalism  in  the 
shrunken  bottle  of  Castle  government.  Irish 
autonomy,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  corollary  of  the  last  legisla- 
tive exploit  of  the  Unionist  government. 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age. 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Rosebery,  no  young 
man  has  risen  so  rapidly  in  our  time  to  the  front 
rank,  or  has  such  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
prime  minister.  Between  the  two  men  there  are 
many  points  of  contact  and  many  points  of  con- 
trast. Both  are  aristocrats  by  birth  and  demo 
crats  by  temperament ;  both  have  had  extraor- 
dinary good  luck  ;  both  are  Rhodesians  ;  both 
are  men  of  letters  ;  both  are  persons  of  singular 
charm.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  Mr. 
Wyndham  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth  ;  Lord  Rosebery  was 
"lord  of  himself — ^that  heritage  of  woe."  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Lord 
Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham has   never  had   any  municipal   training ; 
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Lord  Rosebery's  chairmanship  of  the  County 
Council  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
his  distinguished  career.  Mr.  Wyndham  is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  Ireland  and  the  Irish  ;  Lord 
Rosebery  is  singularly  antipathetic  to  the  Irish 
genius.  Mr.  Wyndham — ^but  why  continue  the 
parallel  ?  The  greatest  point  of  contrast  is  in 
their  temperament.  Mr.  Wyndham  is  of  a  happy 
disposition,  absorbed  in  his  subject,  forgetful  of 
himself,  genial,  expansive,  sympathetic,  and  quick 
to  share  his  ideas,  his  aspirations,  and  his  fears 
with  his  intimates.  Lord  Rosebery  is  morbidly 
self-conscious,  reserved  almost  to  the  verge  of 
secretiveness,  incapable  of  frank  and  generous 
confidence,  and,  although  he  has  many  followers, 
how  many  are  there  who  could  by  any  stretch 
of  language  be  described  as  his  intimates  ?  You 
always  know  where  you  have  Mr.  Wyndham  ; 
you  never  know  where  you  have  Lord  Rosebery. 


As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Wyndham  is  felicitous  in 
his  phrases.  His  description  of  the  Liberal  op- 
position as  a  <^  piebald  party  with  a  patchwork 
programme  "  was  as  happy  a  taunt  as  any  coined 
in  recent  years.  He  is  not  afraid  of  letting  him- 
self go.  He  does  not  forswear  purple  pages  in 
his  oratory,  and  he  conveys  to  his  hearers  that 
pleasant  sense  of  enjoying  his  own  speeches. 
Mr.  Wyndham,  as  his  speech  at  the  Rodin  ban- 
quet showed,  can  be  as  eloquent  in  French  as  in 
English. 

He  is  a  human  creature,  who  is  true  to  his 
friends,  adored  by  his  wife,  and  incapable  of 
playing  foul  in  politics  or  in  anything  else. 
When  the  obligations  of  friendship  imposed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  bearing  witness  for  a  Lib- 
eral friend,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pocket  of  a 
Conservative  M.P.,  he  never  hesitated.  Friend- 
ship,  with  him,  is  superior  to  party. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  LOUISIANA 

PURCHASE. 

BY   PROFESSOR   FREDERICK   J.    TURNER. 


IT  is  just  a  century  ago  that  Livingston,  Mon- 
roe, and  Marbois  signed  the  treaty  by 
which  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  The  actual  signing  occurred  on  May  2, 
but  the  document  was  antedated  to  April  30. 
This  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
^*  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," was  the  resultant  of  three  long-continued 
forces  in  American  history, — the  advance  of  the 
pioneers  toward  the  West,  the  diplomatic  strug- 
gle between  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  possession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  the  rivalry  of  these  powers 
over  the  disintegrating  empire  which  Spain  had 
reared  in  the  New  World.  When  we  consider 
the  magnitude  and  sweep  of  the  advance  of 
American  settlement,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
whatever  nations  might  temporarily  secure  the 
Mississippi  River,  in  the  long  run  the  vast  in- 
terior would  be  under  the  Government  of  the 
American  people.  Nevertheless,  this  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  certainty,  and  several  times 
within  the  period  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  narrowly  escaped  being  the 
theater  of  conflict  between  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Into  such  a  conflict,  the  United  States 
would  have  been  drawn  as  the  ally  of  one  or 


other  of  these  powers,  and  thus  European  inter- 
ests would  have  dominated  the  fortunes  of  the 

i 

New  World. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Union  the  West  was  more  interested  in 
opening  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  means  of  exit 
for  its  crops  than  in  the  newly  made  federal 
government,  it  cannot  safely  be  said  that  any 
strong  European  power  which  might  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  could  not 
have  held  it,  provided  that  it  treated  the  West- 
ern settlers  with  liberality.  The  contest  for 
Louisiana  was  in  reality  a  contest  for  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  and  for  ascendency  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

FRANCE,    SPAIN,    AND    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  world  politics, 
the  forty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  with- 
drawal of  France  from  America  in  1763  and  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  in  1803  were  fraught  with 
momentous  issues.  They  may  briefly  be  stated 
as  follows  :  The  family  compact  which  bound 
France  and  Spain  together  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1763,  a 
cession  which  partly  reconciled  Spain  to  the  loss 
of  Florida  to  England.  When  the  Americans 
declared  their  independence,  France  allied  her- 
self with  them  and  procured  the  assistance  of 
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Spain  ;  but  it  was  not  to  aggrandize  the  United 
States, — it  was  rather  to  humiliate  England  and 
to  take  her  place  as  the  controlling  power  over 
the  United  States.  Nothing  was  further  from 
the  desire  of  France  than  to  raise  this  country 
into  a  dangerous  rivalry  with  Spain  for  the 
possession  of  the  New  World,  and  she  therefore 
supported  the  demands  of  Spain  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  These  demands  would  have 
restrained  the  United  States  to  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  except  where  the  frontier  settlers 
had  recently  established  themselves  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Spain  desired  to  exercise  a 
protectorate  over  all  the  Indians  of  the  Gulf 
region,  and  to  exclude  the  United  States  from 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  American  commis- 
sioners broke  the  instructions  which  required 
them  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  France,  and 
made  a  separate  preliminary  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, in  which  that  power,  as  a  means  of  recon- 
ciliation, granted  our  demands  to  a  boundary  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  thirty-first 
degree,  and  the  St.  Marys  River.  She  also  gave 
to  us  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Although 
this  treaty  was  accepted  by  France,  Spain  repu- 
diated the  right  of  England  to  yield  to  us 
territory  of  which  she  herself  was  in  military 
possession  ;  and  as  the  actual  possessor  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  she  refused  to  open  to  us  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  believing  that  it 
was  the  key  to  her  monopoly  of  Spanish  America. 
Even  England  herself  pleaded  violations  of  the 
treaty  on  our  part,  and  refused  to  evacuate  the 
territory  between  the  Ohio,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  Mississippi. 

WESTERN  SETTLEMENTS  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the 
United  States  had  thrust  a  wedge  of  settlement 
along  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  between  two 
great  Indian  confederacies  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south,  each  of  which  was  dominated  by  rival 
European  nations,  anxious  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  United  States.  She  found  herself  thus 
threatened  on  each  flank  at  a  time  when  her  own 
loose  confederation  seemed  about  to  break  asun- 
der. She  was  unable  to  chastise  the  Indians,  to 
protect  the  Western  settlers,  or  to  secu'^e  our 
claims  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
a  situation  was  intolerable  to  the  "  men  of  the 
Western  Waters."  Without  the  freedom  of  that 
river,  their  corn  and  tobacco  must  rot  in  the 
fields.  The  great  stream  of  American  settle- 
ment that  poured  into  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Ohio  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Confederation 
grew  turbulent  as  it  found  its  industrial  life 
dammed  up  by  the  Spanish  closure  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.    Under  the  temptation  of  this  situation, 


at  the  close  of  the  Confederation,  England  sup- 
ported the  Indians  in  their  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  the  Americans  across  the  Ohio,  and 
planned  to  promote  the  independence  of  the 
American  settlements  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
with  a  view  of  making  them  her  dependent 
allies.  At  the  same  time,  she  laid  plans  for  the 
recovery  of  Florida.  In  the  Southwest,  Spain 
developed  a  similar  policy.  She  strengthened 
her  hold  upon  the  Indians,  intrigued  with  the 
leading  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
with  the  view  to  inducing  those  communities  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  United  States 
to  Spain,  and  as  a  means  of  pressure,  she  refused 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  Western  set- 
tlers themselves  were  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  their  democratic  agricultural  society 
had  a  destiny  separate  from  the  merchants  and 
planters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghanies. 

England's  attitude  toward  spain. 

Although  the  establishment  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment checked  these  intrigues,  the  French 
Revolution,  which  broke  out  contemporaneously 
with  Washington's  Presidency,  raised  an  even 
more  serious  danger.  One  of  its  more  important 
results  was  to  end  the  family  compact  which  had 
bound  Spain  and  BVance  for  so  many  years.  In 
1790,  England  and  Spain  were  about  to  go  to 
war  over  the  question  of  the  seizure  of  some 
English  vessels  by  Spain  in  Nootka  Sound.  Ob- 
viously, such  a  war  would  give  to  England  an  op- 
portunity to  supersede  Spain  in  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  win  the  support  of  the  Western 
settlers  by  the  offer  of  free  navigation,  and  to 
organize  a  revolt  of  Spanish  America.  This 
would  break  the  Spanish  monopoly  and  open 
that  immense  region  to  her  commerce.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1790,  William  Pitt  had  an  interview  with 
Miranda,  the  celebrated  Venezuelan  revolution- 
ist, who  proposed  that  England  should  bring 
about  the  formation  of  an  independent  Spanish 
America  which  should  include  in  one  confedera- 
tion all  of  South  America  except  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  together  with  Central  A  merica,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  Louisiana.  England's  support  was 
expected  because  she  would  be  the  protector  of 
this  new  nation,  and  Florida  was  apparently  to 
be  added  to  her  possessions. 

Preparations  were  actually  made  by  Pitt  to 
seize  New  Orleans,  and  an  expedition  from  that 
city  into  Mexico  was  also  considered.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  saw  clearly  the  danger  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  Alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  England's  possession  of  Canada, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  he  wrote  :  "  Embraced 
from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Marys  on  one  side 
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by  their  possessions,  on  the  other  by  their  fleet, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  would  soon 
find  means  to  unite  to  them  all  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  ramifications  of  the  Mississippi." 
He  therefore  instructed  our  representative  to 
point  out  to  Spain  that  her  best  policy  would  be 
to  cede  Florida  to  us  and  to  yield  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  condition  that  we 
should  guarantee  her  territory  west  of  that  river. 
Washington's  cabinet  was  not  ready  to  advise 
him  to  prevent  England's  expected  expedition 
by  arms,  but  their  deliberations  showed  a  keen 
realization  of  the  importance  to  us  of  the  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans.  Fortunately,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  brought  to  a  crisis,  because  France 
declined  to  recognize  the  family  compact,  and  in 
her  isolation,  Spain  was  obliged  to  make  terms 
of  peace. 

FRENCH    DESIGNS   ON    LOUISIANA    AND    FLORIDA. 

By  the  close  of  1792,  France,  influenced  by 
Miranda,  had  determined  to  enrich  herself  at 
the  expense  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America 
and  to  win  back  her  own  American  provinces. 
Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  1793,  the  French 
Government  sent  Genet  as  minister  to  the  United 
States,  with  instructions  to  secure  a  treaty  of 
alliance  which  should  have  among  its  objects 
the  freeing  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  If,  however,  the  United 
States  were  not  willing  to  make  common  cause 
with  France,  Genet  was  instructed  to  stir  up  a 
revolution  in  Louisiana  and  the  other  provinces 
adjoining  the  United  States.  In  this,  he  was 
informed,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  secure 
assistance  from  the  frontiersmen  of  Kentucky. 
Finding  Washington  firm  in  his  policy  of  neu- 
trality, Genet  initiated  the  secret  and  revolu- 
tionary part  of  his  instructions.  Through  the 
consul  at  Charleston,  he  formed  an  army  of 
Carolinians  and  Georgians  designed  to  capture 
the  Floridas,  and  he  authorized  the  famous  Gen. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  to  form  an 
army  there  which  was  to  descend  the  Missis- 
sippi under  the  French  flag  and  capture  New 
Orleans.  It  was  expected  that  by  the  spring  of 
1794  at  leajt  four  thousand  frontiersmen  would 
strike  simultaneously  against  the  Spanish  power 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Reign  of  Terror  compelled  France 
to  look  \o  her  safety  at  home  and  to  leave  these 
vast  designs  of  revolutionizing  Spanish  America 
to  one  side.  Acting  upon  the  representations 
of  the  American  Government,  Genet  was  super- 
seded, and  his  successor  arrived  barely  in  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  march  of  the  frontiersmen. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  but 


for  the  cold  neutrality  of  Washington,  the  Westj 
under  the  banners  of  France,  might  have  been 
hurried  into  a  crusade  against  Spanish  America 
that  would  have  changed  the  whole  current  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

FRANCE    SCHEMES   TO    GET   SPANISH    TERBITORT. 

The  year  1795  marked  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  the  Mississippi.  Jay's 
treaty  put  an  end  to  England's  influence  over 
the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  freed  the 
northern  flank  of  the  United  States  from  the 
pressure  of  a  foreign  power.  At  the  same  time, 
Spain,  realizing  her  weakness  in  the  Southwest, 
and  apprehending  that  Jay's  treaty  might  mean 
a  joint  attack  by  England  and  the  United  States, 
yielded  our  boundaries  and  free  navigation. 

This  relinquishment  of  Spanish  claims  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  a  serious 
menace  to  the  plans  of  France.  She  had  vainly 
demanded  Louisiana  for  herself  in  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  which  closed  her  war  with  Spain  in  1795. 
After  Jay  8  treaty  was  ratified,  she  realized  that 
there  was  but  slight  hope  of  winning  the  United 
States  to  the  French  alliance,  and  it  became  her 
policy  to  dominate  the  foreign  affairs  of  Spain 
and  to  acquire  large  sections  of  American  terri- 
tory. In  1796,  therefore,  France  instructed  her 
minister  to  Spain  to  ask  the  relinquishment  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  to  France,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  rest  of  Spanish  America.  "  We 
alone,"  wrote  the  Directors,  "can  trace  with 
strong  hands  the  bounds  for  the  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  limits  for  their  territory." 

In  the  same  year,  expecting  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  France  sent  into  the  interior  of 
this  country  an  engineer  officer.  General  CoUot, 
who  made  a  careful  map  of  the  courses  of  the 
Ohio  i^nd  the  Mississippi,  and  examined  the  stra- 
tegic conditions  of  the  valley.  So  clearly  did 
he  realize  the  hold  of  the  Westerners  upon  the 
river,  that  he  desired  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  secession  of  the  West  and  the  creation  of  a 
French  empire  with  its  eastern  frontier  along 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  He  elaborated  a 
scheme  for  a  series  of  forts  to  command  the 
passes  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  protect  the  Great 
Valley  from  the  attacks  of  the  eastiern  part  of 
the  United  States.  At  this  time,  France  induced 
Spain  to  continue  to  hold  possession  of  the  posts 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  under 
the  expectation  of  a  possible  attack  by  England 
and  the  United  States. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN    PLOT    AGAINST    NEW   ORLEANS. 

In  fact,  the  apprehensions  felt  by  Spain  and 
France  in  this  respect  were  not  without  founda- 
tion.   Already  plans  were  being  laid  by  Senator 
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Blount,  of  Tennessee,  to  rally  the  frontier  for  a 
descent  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  for  Great  Britain,  with  the  hope 
of  assistance  by  a  naval  force  from  that  country. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  Blount  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  ;  but  this  en- 
terprise furnished  the  Spaniards  with  sufficient 
excuses  for  delaying  the  relinquishment  of  the 
promised  posts,  until  at  last,  in  1798,  Godoy,  the 
prime  minister,  gave  an  order  for  their  evacua- 
tion. France  found  him  unwilling  to  play  the 
part  of  a  tool  for  her  ambitious  designs,  and 
shortly  after  his  order  of  evacuation,  she  brought 
about  his  fall. 

Talleyrand's  proposition  to  spain. 

In  the  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  matters  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  In  1798,  France  proposed  to  Spain  that 
the  Papal  Legations,  together  with  the  Duchy  of 
Parma,  should  be  made  a  principality  for  the 
son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  case  Louisi- 
ana should  be  relinquished  to  France.  In  a 
memoir  to  the  Institute,  Talleyrand  laid  down 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  By  such  a  revival  of 
her  colonial  policy,  he  believed  that  Spanish 
America  could  be  protected  and  that  the  French 
revolutionary  energies  would  be  diverted  to  a 
new  channel  of  activity.  Vast  territories  would 
be  opened  for  the  colonization  of  agitators  and 
malcontents  in  all  the  parties,  and  France  would 
find  in  Louisiana  the  granary  for  her  important 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  Acting 
on  these  principles,  Talleyrand  again  urged  upon 
Spain  the  relinquishment  of  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida, promising  to  make  them  "  a  wall  of  brass 
forever  impenetrable  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
England  and  America.'* 

PROPOSED   alliance    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 
AND    ENGLAND    AGAINST    FRANCE. 

But  England  and  America  were  now  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  the  menace  that  the  growing 
military  greatness  of  France  imposed,  and  under 
the  Federal  party,  a  closer  connection  was  being 
established  between  the  two  powers.  The  reve- 
lations of  the  "X.  Y.  Z.  correspondence,"  show- 
ing the  insulting  demands  of  the  French 
Government,  brought  about  such  a  heated  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind  that  in  1798  Congress 
authorized  the  capture  of  French  vessels,  and 
during  1798  and  1799  actual  hostilities  existed 
upon  the  sea.  The  aged  Washington  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  Hamilton 
was  second  in  command. 

Apprehending  that  the  increasing  influence  of 
France  over  Spain  after  the  fall  of  Godoy  might 


result  in  transferring  the  colonial  possessions  of 
Spain  to  the  strong  French  nation,  William 
Pitt,  who  then  guided  England's  policy,  again 
took  up  the  question  of  extending  British  influ- 
ence in  Spanish  America.  At  the  beginning  of 
1798,  Miranda,  keen  of  scent  for  every  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  cause  of  Spanish  American 
revolution,  came  to  him  with  renewed  proposals 
for  English  intervention.  For  the  assistance  of 
the  revolting  Spanish  colonies^  England  was 
asked  to  furnish  an  army  and  a  fleet ;  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  requested  the  cooper- 
ation of  five  thousand  backwoodsmen,  familiar 
with  new  countries,  and  oflBcered  by  veterans  of 
the  American  Revolution.  By  February  of  1798, 
Pitt  had  determined  that  unless  Spain  seemed 
likely  to  be  able  to  save  herself  from  a  revolution 
and  from  the  resultant  domination  of  France, 
England  would  propose  some  such  combined 
operation  with  the  United  States  to  free  Span- 
ish America.  Miranda's  proposition  was  trans- 
mitted by  our  minister,  Mr.  Xing,  to  Hamilton, 
who  gave  his  approval  to  the  undertaking,  but 
preferred  that  the  principal  part  should  fall  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  should  furnish 
the  whole  land  force.  "  In  this  case,"  he  said, 
"  the  command  would  very  naturally  fall  upon 
me." 

The  restless  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
saw  in  the  proposed  expedition  the  chance 
to  become  the  Washington  of  Spanish  America, 
and  to  bring  about  a  renewed  intimacy  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  If  Adams 
could  be  succeeded  in  the  Presidential  chair  by 
a  victorious  general  with  the  power  of  a  great 
army  behind  him,  stability  of  government, 
threatened,  as  he  believed,  by  the  Republicans, 
would  be  insured.  Moreover,  Hamilton  looked 
forward  to  the  creation  of  an  American  system 
in  which  the  United  States  should  have  the  as- 
cendence,  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presidential  chair  was  again 
occupied  by  a  man  of  cool  judgment.  John 
Adams  declined  to  take  part  in  this  undertak- 
ing, and  by  a  new  commission  to  France,  in 
1800,  he  procured  a  termination  of  the  hostil- 
ities between  us  and  that  country. 

NAPOLEON   GETS   BACK  LOUISIANA  FROM  SPAIN. 

There  now  appeared  upon  the  scene  the  tre- 
mendous figure  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon's  mind 
worked  with  such  momentum,  his  action  was 
so  decisive,  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
upon  which  he  determined,  moved  rapidly  for- 
ward. On  the  last  day  of  September,  1800,  he 
made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  on 
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the  next  day  Spain  retroceded  Louisiana  to 
France.  Napoleon  gave  Spain  a  promise  never 
to  alienate  the  province,  and  he  pressed  her  to 
and  the  Floridas  to  his  empire.  Peace  was  pro- 
jected with  England  by  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  October,  1801,  and  this  being  effected,  Napo- 
leon ordered  an  expedition  to  occupy  San 
Domingo,  then  the  most  profitable  possession  of 
France  in  the  West  Indies.  Louisiana  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  feeder  for  San  Domingo  ;  but 
before  Louisiana  could  be  occupied.  Napoleon 
found  it  necessary  to  crush  the  revolutionary 
negro  republic  in  that  island  under  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  and  this  engaged  the  attention  of 
his  army  of  occupation. 

JEFFERSON    LOOKS    TO    AN    ENGLISH    ALLIANCE. 

Rumors  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  reached 
the  United  States  in  the  early  summer  of  1801, 
but  the  Government  did  not  at  once  take  alarm. 
When,  however,  toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
President  Jefferson  received  an  official  copy  of 
the  treaty  from  our  minister  in  England,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  informed  by  our  representa- 
tive at  Paris  that  France  denied  that  a  cession 
had  been  made,  he  became  concerned,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1802  he  wrote  to  Livingston,  our 
minister  to  France,  that  "  the  dav  that  France 
takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sen- 
tence which  is  to  restrain  her  forever  within 
her  low-water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two 
nations  who  in  conjunction  can  maintain  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that 
moment,  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British 
fleet  and  nation."  It  was  his  policy,  however, 
to  wait  until  the  next  war  between  France  and 
England  should  give  to  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  make  common  cause  with  Eng- 
land in  order  to  secure  our  demands.  What 
was  desired  by  Jefferson  was  the  cession  of  New 
Orleans,  or  at  least  West  Florida,  as  a  means  of 
insuring  free  transit  down  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  rest  of  the  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
he  had  less  immediate  interest.  Had  Napoleon 
been  able  promptly  to  throw  a  large  army  of 
trained  veterans  into  New  Orleans,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  Jefferson  would  have 
resisted  this  occupation.  With  Napoleon's  army 
once  there,  the  whole  future  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  would  have  been  in  question. 

napoleon's    DREAMS    OF   COLONIAL    EMPIRE. 

But  France  was  not  able  to  occupy  New  Or- 
leans at  once.  Her  armies  in  San  Domingo 
were  swept  away  by  war  and  pestilence,  and  the 
expedition  that  had  been  intended  to  sail  for 
New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  September,  1802, 
was  unable  to  depart.     What  the  intentions  of 


France  were  with  respect  to  Louisiana  arenshown 
in  the  instructions  which  were  drawn  for  the 
general  who  was  to  command  the  forces  of  occu- 
pation. These  instructions  show  that  if  France 
liad  occupied  Louisiana,  she  would  have  at- 
tempted so  to  strengthen  her  forts  along  the 
river  that  the  province  could  stand  by  itself. 
The  Governor  of  Louisiana  was  also  to  maintain 
agents  among  our  Western  settlers,  with  a  view 
of  coming  into  relation  with  the  prominent  men, 
and  by  alliances  with  the  Indians  within  our 
Southwestern  region,  he  was  to  protect  the  prov- 
ince against  the  advance  of  the  Americans.  In 
short,  these  instructions  lead  clearly  to  the  con- 
viction that  France  was  determined  to  take  up 
the  policy  of  Spain,  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
controlling  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  not  simply  Louisiana  that  Napoleon 
desired  to  rule,  but  the  interior  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico, — a  great  colonial  empire  that  should  re- 
place the  Spanish  power,  which  at  that  very 
time  was  falling  under  his  control. 

JEFFERSON   SENDS   MONROE   TO    FUBOHASB 
NEW    ORLEANS. 

The  closure  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Spanish 
intendant  at  this  time  stirred  the  West  to  its 
depths,  and  gave  the  Federalists  their  oppor- 
tunity to  demand  war  with  France  and  Spain. 
Although  Jefferson  made  earnest  efforts  to  allay 
the  military  spirit,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take 
some  decisive  action,  and  he  therefore  sent  Mon- 
roe on  a  special  mission  to  secure  our  interests. 
Monroe's  instructions  of  March  2,  1803,  con- 
tained three  alternatives.  He  was  to  try  to 
purchase  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and,  if 
necessary,  he  might  guarantee  to  France  her 
territory  beyond  the  Mississippi.  If,  however, 
France  declined  to  cede  New  Orleans,  an  effort 
was  to  be  made  to  secure  space  enough  for  a 
large  commercial  town  on  the  Mississippi  as  little 
remote  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  might 
be,  together  with  provision  for  the  complete 
right  of  deposit.  It  would  appear  from  these 
instructions  that  Jefferson  would  have  been 
willing  to  accept  merely  the  right  of  navigation 
rather  than  make  the  Louisiana  Purchase  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  war.  '*  Peace  is  our  passion," 
was  his  maxim,  and  his  policy  rested  upon  the 
hope  of  filling  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  so 
strong  an  American  population  that  when  the 
time  was  ripe,  by  alliance  with  England,  at  some 
time  when  England  and  France  might  be  at 
war,  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  pro- 
cure additional  establishments  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Only  in  case  France  compelled  hostil- 
ities by  closing  the   Mississippi  was  he  ready 
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at  the  present  juncture  to  ask  an  alliance  with      000,000,  Louisiana  was  secured  to  the  United 
England.  States. 


HAPOLEON   GIVES   UP   ONE   EMPIRE   ON  THE  CHANCE 

OF    WINNING   ANOTHER. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  had  determined 
to  reopen  the  war  with  England,  and  while 
Monroe  was  still  upon  the  ocean,  he  unfolded  to 
his  ministers,  Talleyrand  and  Marbois,  his  in- 
clination to  relinquish  Louisiana.  To  have  held 
it  against  the  advance  of  the  American  set- 
tlement would  have  been  a  task  likely  to  meet 
the  fate  that  Napoleon's  Continental  system  met 
when  he  tried  to  dam  up  the  great  current  of 
European  commerce.  The  belief  that  combined 
action  by  England  and  the  United  States  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  occupy  New  Or- 
leans was  an  essential  factor  in  the  case.  The 
war  already  determined  upon  with  England 
would,  he  believed,  result  in  the  loss  of  Louisi- 
ana. On  the  other  hand,  by  cementing  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  by  the  sale  of 
the  province,  he  would  deprive  England  of  a 
probable  ally  and  enrich  his  treasury  with  funds 
for  his  approaching  operations.  The  vision  of 
a  great  colonial  empire  in  America  gave  place 
,  in  his  mind  to  new  European  projects.  After 
all,  his  genius  was  suited  rather  to  land  power 
than  to  sea  power,  and  colonial  empire  rests 
upon  a  great  navy.  Whatever  the  considerations 
by  which  he  was  swayed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
diat  it  was  due  to  the  impetuous  determination 
of  this  Titan  of  the  revolutionary  era  that  Lou- 
isiana and  the  preponderance  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  passed  to  the  United  States  with* 
out  a  struggle. 

THE    WHOLE   TEBBITOEY   FOR   $15,000,000. 

While  Livingston  was  bargaining  for  a  little 
strip  of  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Tal- 
leyrand asked  him  what  he  would  give  for  all 
of  Louisiana.  Pew  Americans  at  that  day  could 
have  realized  the  importance  of  the  vast  wheat 
and  corn  lands,  cattle  fields,  and  mines  which 
Napoleon  yas  ready  to  cast  into  our  hands.  Cer- 
tainly, Livingston  had  no  adequate  impression 
of  the  importance  of  this  wilderness.  He  de- 
murred at  the  idea,  and  denied  our  interest  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  country.  A  week  passed  in 
discussion  over  the  price  to  be  paid, — a  week 
not  without  peril  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  for  Napoleon's  brothers  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  reckless  violation  of 
the  French  constitution  and  the  interests  of 
the  republic  involved  in  his  arbitrary  cession 
of  Louisiana.  Fortunately  for  us,  however. 
Napoleon  had  determined  to  be  the  dictator 
of  France,   and  for  a  consideration  of  $15,- 


BESULTS   OF   THE   PXTRCHA8E CONSTITUTIONAL 

AND    POLITICAL. 

The  effects  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  upon 
America  were  profound.  Politically,  it  resulted 
in  strengthening  the  loose  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author 
of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  which  af&rmed  the 
most  stringent  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  State 
rights  and  strict  construction.  Even  at  this 
time,  Jefferson  believed  that  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation was  constitutionally  unwarranted.  He 
believed  that  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
would  be  to  "  make  blank  paper  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  construction,"  and  desired  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  validate  his  action  ;  but  to 
delay  was  to  put  the  whole  acquisition  to  hazard. 
His  friends  among  the  strictest  of  the  State 
rights  sect  argued  that  the  acquisition  and  in- 
corporation of  the  territory  was  constitutional. 
Practical  statesman  that  he  was,  he  withdrew  his 
doctrinaire  ideas  in  the  presence  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  this  acquisition  furnished 
;for  promoting  peace  in  North  America  and 
furnishing  the  broad  foundation  of  a  great 
democracy.  He  regarded  the  case  as  an  excep- 
tionAl  one,  and  believed  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  country  woidd  correct  the  evil  of  construc- 
tion when  it  produced  ill  effects.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  a  practical  surrender  to  the  doctrine 
that  popular  acquiescence  might  take  the  place 
of  constitutional  amendment  even  in  such  an  im- 
portant matter  as  doubling  the  area  of  the 
Union  and  changing  the  whole  physiographic 
basis  of  the  nation.  This  broad  interpretation 
of  the  treaty-making  power  by  the  strict  con- 
structionist and  "State  rights  party  itself  paved 
the  way  for  an  imperial  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  that, — it  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  readjustment  of  sectional  power  within 
the  Union. 

The  treaty  provided  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Louisiana  was 
not  to  be  permanently  governed  as  a  colonial  de- 
pendency by  a  partnership  of  sovereign  States, 
but  the  partnership  itself  was  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
action  of  the  President  and  twenty-six  members 
of  the  Senate.  New  England  leaders  set  up  the 
doctrine  that  the  assent  of  each  individual  State 
was  needed  to  admit  a  new  partner.  Against 
an  arrangement  which  would  ultimately  swamp 
New  England  by  the  votes  of  representatives 
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from  the  West  and  the  South,  they  made 
vehement  protest,  and  some  even  began  to  con- 
sider secession.  The  importance  of  the  issue 
thus  raised  as  to  whether  the  new  acquisition 
was  to  be  ruled  as  an  imperial  possession  or  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  Union  and  thereby  over- 
turn the  old  balance  of  sections  and  destroy  the 
safeguards  of  State  sovereignty  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  question  arose  in  still  an- 
other form.  By  the  terms  Of  the  treaty,  special 
privileges  were  extended  to  vessels  of  France 
and  Spain  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  But  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  required  that 
all  duties  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  answer  of  Jefferson's  sup- 
porters to  the  charge  that  a  preference  had  been 
given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another  was  that  Louisiana  was  "  territory  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  in  their  federate 
capacity,  and  may  be  disposed  of  by  them  at  pleas- 
ure. It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  colony  whose  com- 
merce may  be  regulated  without  any  reference 
to  the  Constitution."  The  significance  of  this 
argument  has  been  illustrated  within  the  last 
fe\«r  years  by  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
our  new  Spanish- American  possessions  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  whole  sweep  of 
American  history  and  the  present  tendencies  of 
our  life  are  taken  into  view,  it  would  be  possible 
to  argue  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  were  farther-reaching  in  their  effect 
upon  the  Constitution  than  even  the  measures  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  or  the  decisions  of  John 
Marshall. 

Not  only  did  the  Louisiana  Purchase  work  a 
revolution  in  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  the 
strict  constructionists, — it  also  made  certain  a 
change  in  the  conception  of  Statehood.  A  glance 
at  the  parallelograms  beyond  the  Mississippi  to 
which  the  names  of  States  are  given  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  artificial  character  of  the  new  sister- 
hood thus  made  possible  by  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  The  old  idea  of  Statehood  could  no 
longer  exist  when  the  fruit  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  ma>de  manifest. 

In  other  ways,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  pro- 
foundly affected  American  politics.  The  area  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  furnished  the  issues 
which  resulted  in  our  Civil  War.  Merely  to 
name  the  important  steps  in  the  history  of  the 
slavery  conflict  is  to  show  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. The  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Act,  and  the  civil  war  in  Kansas 
were  the  prelude  to  the  Civil  War.  It  was  in 
truth  a  struggle  between  the  rival  institutions 
and  political  ideals  of  the  North  and  the  South 


for  the  domination  of  the  vast  territory  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Eival  civilizations  projected 
themselves  across  the  river  and  struggled  for 
ascendency  in  a  region  where  nature  herself  had 
decreed  unity  of  institutions. 

PREDOMINANCE    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES    IN   THE 
WESTERN   HEMISPHERE. 

The  international  effects  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase were  even  more  significant  than  its  polit- 
ical effect.  From  it  dates  the  end  of  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  beginning  of  the  transfer  of  the  ascendency 
in  both  Americas  to  the  United  States.  Even 
the  English  veterans  of  the  Napoleonic  battles 
were  unable  to  wrest  New  Orleans  from  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  acquisition 
of  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  the  possessions 
won  by  the  United  States  in  the  recent  Spanish- 
American  War  are  in  a  sense  the  corollaries  of 
this  great  event.  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
removed  from  the  strategic  points  on  our  border, 
were  prevented  from  occupying  the  controlling 
position  in  determining  the  destiny  of  the  Amer- 
ican provinces  which  so  soon  revolted  from  the 
empire  of  Spain.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
not  have  been  possible  except  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  It  was  the  logical  outcome  of  that 
acquisition.  Having  taken  her  decisive  stride 
across  the  Mississippi,  the  United  States  en- 
larged the  horizon  of  her  views  and  marched 
steadily  forward  to  the  possession  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean*  From  this  event  dates  the  rise  of  the 
United  States  into  the  position  of  a  world  power. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  nearly  doubled  the 
area  of  the  United  States.  It  added  territory 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
Into  this  region  have  poured  the  descendants  of 
the  Americans  of  that  day  and  a  great  tide  of 
immigrants,  until  its  population  now  numbers 
fifteen  million  souls.  The  wheat  and  corn  and 
oats  alone  of  this  region  have  a  value  of  over 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  million  dollars  an- 
nually. The  land  which  Napoleon  wished  to  be 
the  granary  of  San  Domingo  is  the  granary  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  most  fundamental  of  all  in 
its  effects  is  the  emphasis  which  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  gave  to  the  conception  of  space  in 
American  ideals.  The  immensity  of  the  area 
thus  opened  to  exploitation  has  continually 
stirred  the  Americans'  imagination,  fired  their 
energy  and  determination,  strengthened  their 
ability  to  handle  vast  designs,  and  made  them 
measure  their  achievements  by  the  scale  of  the 
prairies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


A  FORECAST  OF  GREAT  GATHERINGS. 


CELEBRATIONS  AND  ANNIVER- 
SARIES. 

THE  year  1903  is  to  be  signalized  by  sev- 
eral important  centennial  celebrations. 
Next  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  itself,  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  great  exposition  at  St. 
Louis,  next  year,  as  well  as  by  a  celebration  at 
New  Orleans  on  December  20,  next,  the  most 
noteworthy  anniversary  in  American  history  as- 
sociated  with  the  present  year  is  that  of  the 
admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union.  The  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  that  event  will  be  cele- 
brated at  Chillicothe,  the  first  capital  of  the 
State,  on  May  20-21.  The  following  pro- 
gramme of  speakers  and  subjects  is  announced  : 
"  The  Northwest  Territory,"  Judge  Judson  Har- 
mon, "  Date  of  the  Organization  of  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,"  Judge 
Rush  R.  Sloane,  Sandusky  ;  "  Settlement  at 
Marietta,"  Prof.  Martin  R.  Andrews,  Marietta  ; 
**  Ohio  Country  in  the  American  Revolution," 
Hon.  E.  0.  Randall,  Columbus ;  "  Ohio  in  the 
United  States  Senate,"  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Poraker, 
Cincinnati ;  "  Ohio  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," Hon.  C.  H.  Grosvenor,  Athens  ;  "  Gov- 
ernors of  Ohio  Under  the  First  Constitution," 
Hon.  D.  M.  Massie,  Chillicothe  ;  "  Governors  of 
Ohio  Under  the  Second  Constitution,"  Hon. 
James  E.  Campbell,  New  York ;  "  Military 
History  of  Ohio,  Including  the  War  of  1812," 
Gen.  T.  H.  Anderson,  Sandusky  ;  "  Military 
History  of  Ohio  from  the  War  of  1812  and 
Including  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American 
Wars,"  Gen.  J.  Warren  Keifer,  Springfield  ; 
"  The  Judiciary  of  Ohio,"  Judge  Moses  M. 
Granger,  Zanesville  ;  "  Public  Schools  of 
Ohio,"  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebarke,  Columbus  ; 
"The  University  of  Ohio,"  President  W.  O. 
Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  ; 
"  Ohio  in  the  Navy,"  Hon.  Murat  Halstead, 
Cincinnati  ;  "  The  Ethnological  History  of 
Ohio,"  Gen.  B.  R.  Co  wen,  Cincinnati  ;  "  The 
Press  of  Ohio,"  S.  S.  Knabenshue,  Toledo  ; 
"  Religious  Influences  in  Ohio,"  Bishop  C.  C. 
McCabe,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  **  Ohio  Literary  Men 
and  Women,"  W.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati  ; 
"  The  Part  Taken  by  Women  in  the  History 
of  Ohio,"  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hopley,  Bucyrus  ;  "  In- 
dustrial Development  of  (ihio,"  Marcus  A. 
Hanna,  Cleveland. 

While  Ohio  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  States 
are  celebrating  centennials,  the  far  more  ancient 


city  of  New  York,  calm  in  its  sense  of  antiquityr 
is  quietly  preparing  to  mark  the  two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  civic  life  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  on  May  26.  On  that  day,  a 
meeting  of  the  aldermen  and  all  the  officials  of 
the  city  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall.  Mayor 
Low  will  preside,  and  an  historical  address  will 
be  made  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson.  Patriotic 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the  public  schools,  and 
at  night,  stereopticon  pictures  of  historical  events- 
will  be  shown  in  the  public  squares  of  the  city. 

One  other  anniversary  occasion,  also  occurring 
in  the  month  of  May,  should  be  noted  here, — 
the  centenary  of  Emerson's  birth,  which  will  be 
celebrated  on  May  25.  Emerson  societies  and 
similar  associatious  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  mark  this  date  by  appropriate  exercises,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  will  probably  be 
those  at  Emerson's  home  town.  Concord,  Mass. 
On  the  preceding  evening,  Sunday,  May  24^ 
there  will  be  a  memorial  service  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  which  will  be  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  and  at  which  a  poem  will  be  read  by 
Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry.  At  Concord,  on 
the  following  day,  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
Senator  Hoar,  Colonel  Higginson,  Prof.  Charles. 
Eliot  Norton,  and  others.  The  Free  Religious 
Association,  of  which  Emerson  was  one  of  the 
founders,  will  devote  the  principal  session  of  its 
annual  convention,  in  May,  to  the  subject  of 
Emerson's  religious  influence.  This  association 
is  also  arranging  for  an  Emerson  memorial 
school,  or  conference,  for  three  weeks,  beginning 
on  July  13.  The  morning  sessions  of  the  school 
will  be  held  at  Concord,  and  the  evening  sessions- 
in  Boston.  In  the  thirty  lectures  to  be  delivered 
at  this  conference,  the  various  aspects  of  Emer- 
son's work  and  influence  will  be  considered. 


FOREIGN   EXPOSITIONS   AND  CON- 

GRESSES. 

Pending  the  opening  of  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair,  a  year  hence,  no  industrial  exposition  of 
mqre  than  local  significance  will  be  held  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, several  interesting  expositions  are  now 
open,  and  any  of  these  will  doubtless  well  repay 
the  American  traveler  who  chances,  during  the 
coming  months,  to  go  slightly  out  of  his  way 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  them.  First  among 
these  in  novelty,  if  not  in  intrinsic  importance, 
is  the  great   national  industrial  exhibition  of 
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Japan  at  Osaka.  Osaka  is  a  populous  city  twenty 
miles  by  rail  from  Kob4  and  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  Kioto.  On  the  exposition  grounds, 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  represent  the  fol- 
lowing departments  :  agriculture,  forestry,  ma- 
rine products,  industries,  machinery,  education, 
fine  arts,  transportation,  live  stock,  and  fisheries. 
There  will  also  be  a  foreign  sample  building,  in 
which  will  be  samples  of  articles  produced  or 
manufactured  in  foreign  countries.  Adjoining 
the  exhibition  grounds,  there  are  extensive  build- 
ings erected  for  the  sale  of  goods  produced  in 
all  the  different  provinces  of  Japan,  forming  a 
great  bazaar.  It  is  announced  that  during  the 
exposition  there  will  be  an  assembly  of  ten  thou- 
sand Buddhist  priests  at  one  of  their  temples  in 
the  city  to  commemorate  the  thirteen-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Prince  Shotoku.  It 
is  said  that  this  will  be  the  second  time  that  such 
a  ceremony  has  ever  been  held  in  Japan,  the  first 
having  been  celebrated  twelve  centuries  ago. 

During  the  month  of  July,  a  German  shoe- 
makers' exhibition  will  be  held  at  Hamburg.  It 
is  stated  that  the  prime  object  of  this  exposition 
is  the  promotion  of  technical  education  in  the 
fihoemaking  industry.  There  will  be  exhibits  of 
the  work  of  apprentices  and  masters  of  the  Ger- 
man School  for  Shoemakers,  of  leather  and  tan- 
ning materials,  of  shoemakers'  lasts,  tools,  and 
instruments  of  various  kinds,  of  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  of  other 
articles  used  or  consumed  in  the  shoemaking 
trade.  Foreigners  are  invited  to  exhibit  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  but  all 
shoes  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  in  bulk 
for  the  general  trade  and  placed  upon  the  market 
in  large  quantities  are  excluded. 

An  exhibition  of  engineering  machinery, 
hardware,  and  allied  trades  is  now  being  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  will  close  on 
May  31. 

An  international  fire  exhibition  is  to  be  held 
at  Earls  Court,  London,  from  May  to  October. 
Exhibits  of  American  inventions  are  requested. 
The  exhibits  will  include  building-construction, 
building  equipment,  electrical  and  heating  safe- 
guards, fire-extinguishing  appliances,  life-saving 
appliances,  fire  station  and  equipment,  fire  alarms, 
telephones  and  telegraphs,  salvage  corps  appli- 
ances and  stations,  ambulance  equipment,  tem- 
porary hospitals,  waterworks  and  water  fittings, 
insurance  companies  and  insurance  equipment, 
fire  brigades,  fire  survey,  and  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  subject. 

An  international  firemen's  competition  will  be 
held  at  Havre,  France,  from  May  31  to  June  I, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and 
other  distinguished  citizens.     The  exercises  will 


consist  of  maneuvers  of  fire  engines,  hook  and 
ladder  companies,  and  so  forth.  The  juries  will 
be  composed  of  French  and  foreign  firemen  who 
are  in  active  service.  An  honor  prize  will  be 
given  for  the  best  execution  of  maneuvers,  and 
also  a  prize  to  the  company  which  presents  the 
best  appearance  both  as  to  its  jyersonnel  and  as  to 
its  apparatus.  Organized  fire  departments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  invited  to  send  represent- 
atives. 

FOB    IMPROVED    SANITATION. 

The  only  industrial  exposition  to  be  held  in 
France  during  the  year  will  be  that  at  Rheims, 
from  May  15  to  September  6,  but  an  interna- 
tional exposition  of  improved  housing  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Palace  of  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
at  Paris,  from  June  29  to  November  15.  The 
object  of  this  exposition  is  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
housing  of  working  people  throughout  the  world 
by  setting  forth  models  of  improved  houses  of 
different  kinds  of  materials  and  styles  of  con- 
struction, models  of  furniture  and  decoration, 
and,  in  a  word,  exhibiting  the  whole  range  of 
improvement  in  housing.  Since  this  question  of 
improved  dwellings  touches  all  those  problems 
that  concern  the  comfort  and  the  hygiene  of 
cities, — cleanliness,  sanitation,  purity  of  water- 
supply,  systems  of  drainage,  facilities  of  traffic, 
and  so  forth,  it  is  important  that  these  various 
interests  should  all  be  represented  in  the  exposi- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  much  will  be  accom- 
plished by  way  of  arousing  public  sentiment 
in  support  of  the  improved-housing  movement 
throughout  the  world.  American  cooperation 
has  been  sought  by  the  managers  of  the  exposi- 
tion, and  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Science 
is  to  be  represented  at  the  congress  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  exposition.  A  special  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  cooperate  with  this 
international  housing  congress.  The  plans  of 
the  municipal  exposition  at  Dresden  are  out- 
lined on  pages  571-573  of  this  number. 

An  interesting  congress  of  hygiene  and  demog- 
raphy is  to  be  held  at  Brussels  from  September 
*2  to  September  8  ;  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
will  include  bacteriology,  microbiology,  parasit- 
ology applied  to  hygiene,  alimentary  hygiene, 
applications  to  chemical  and  veterinary  sciences, 
sterilization,  use  of  antiseptics,  sanitary  tech- 
nology, industrial  and  professional  hygiene,  hy- 
gienic transportation,  best  means  of  disinfection, 
administrative  hygiene,  aim  and  organization  of 
medical  inspection,  quarantine  regulations,  and 
supervision  of  tenement-houses.  Immediately 
after  this  congress  of  hygiene,  there  w^ill  l>e 
held,  also   at    Brussels,  an    international    dairy 
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congreBB,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association  of  Belgium.  This  congress 
will  discuss  the  principal  subjects  of  interna- 
tional importance  related  to  the  dairy  industry, 
such  as — (1)  an  international  convention  for  the 
repression  of  fraud  in  the  butter  and  margarin 
industry;  (2)  hygiene  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts ;  (3)  creation  of  an  international  dairy  as- 
sociation. 


RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS. 

The  usual  number  of  conventions  and  other 
occasions  of  a  distinctly  religious  character  have 
been  announced  for  the  forthcoming  summer 
and  autumn  months.  Additional  interest  is  im- 
parted to  the  various  meetings  of  Methodist 
clergy  and  laity  by  the  fact  that  this  summer 
occurs  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Wesley.  This  anniversary  will 
be  celebrated  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  at  different  times. 

For  instance,  there  will  be  a  celebration  on 
May  27  at  Minneapolis.  The  old-style  date  of 
Wesley's  birth  is  June  17,  and  this  day  will  be 
observed  in  many  places.  The  Sunday  before — 
June  14 — ^however,  which  has  been  set  apart  as 
Children's  Day,  will  be  devoted  to  a  celebration 
of  the  bicentenary  in  all  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Sunday,  June 
28,  has  been  set  apart  in  many  places  as  the 
day  of  celebration,  because  that  is  the  new-style 
date.  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown, 
Conn.;  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston 
and  Chicago,  111.;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Delaware,  Ohio  ;  Allegheny  College,  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.;  and,  indeed,  every  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  any 
importance  will  observe  the  bicentenary  in  some 
way,  at  some  time  before  June  28.  There  is  no 
prearranged  plan  for  the  observance  of  the  bicen- 
tenary, each  institution  following  its  own  inclina- 
tion in  the  matter. 

YOUNO  people's  oboanizations. 

The  only  great  Methodist  meeting  of  a  na- 
tional character  occurring  during  the  year  will 
be  the  International  Convention  of  the  Epworth 
League  at  Detroit,  July  16-19.  At  this  conven- 
tion, the  temperance,  missionary,  and  other  in- 
terests of  the  denomination  will  be  represented, 
and  on  one  evening  there  will  be  two  "indus- 
trial "  mass  meetings. 

The  Twenty-first  International  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Colo., 
July  9-13,  1903.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Auditorium  Endeavor,  an  immense  tent  seating 
ten  thousand  people,  and  in  a  number  of  the 


largest  churches.  Delegates  will  be  present  from 
all  the  States,  Territories,  and  provinces,  and 
most  of  tlie  foreign  countries.  The  programme 
will  cover  all  phases  of  young  people's  work, 
interdenominational  and  international  fellow- 
ship, home  and  foreign  missions,  social  questions, 
and  Christian  citizenship.  A  special  feature  will 
be  a  school  of  methods,  which  will  meet  each 
morning  of  the  convention  for  definite  study 
under  the  leadership  of  experts  in  different 
lines.  The  new  general  secretary,  Mr.  Von 
Ogden  Vogt,  will  be  introduced  to  the  work  at 
this  convention.  The  speakers  will  include  many 
prominent  leaders  in  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
political  life. 

While  the  Christian  Endeavor  delegates  are 
assembled  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
at  Denver,  another  great  body  of  young  people, 
coming  from  the  Baptist  denomination  of  Amer- 
ica, will  be  gathered  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  consider 
similar  themes,  and  at  Akron,  Ohio,  during  the 
same  week,  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union 
of  the  Universalist  Church  will  be  represented 
in  a  convention  attended  by  some  three  thou- 
sand delegates.  In  these  three  simultaneous 
meetings  of  American  young  people  interested 
in  religious  work,  every  section  of  the  Union 
will  participate,  and  so  all  the  sections  will  be 
brought  into  close  touch  with  one  another. 

During  June  and  July,  five  conferences  of 
college  students  will  be  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Student  Department  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. These  gatherings  will  meet  at  Gearhe^rt, 
Ore.,  opening  May  29  ;  Asheville,  N.  C,  June  13 
to  21  ;  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  Lakeside,  Ohio, 
June  19  to  28  ;  and  Northfield,  Mass.,  June  26 
to  July  5.  The  purpose  of  the  conferences  is  to 
promote  manly  Christian  living  and  high  Chris- 
tian ideals  among  college  men,  and  to  train  the 
leaders  of  organized  Christian  work  among  stu- 
dents to  carry  on  their  work  most  effectively. 
The  daily  programme  at  each  of  these  confer- 
ences consists  of  public  addresses  on  religious 
subjects  by  leading  clergymen  and  laymen ; 
normal  Bible  classes,  to  prepare  students  to  be- 
come leaders  of  groups  of  Bible  study  in  the 
colleges  ;  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  prac- 
tical methods  of  promoting  religious  life  among 
students  ;  and  meetings  to  consider  the  various 
phases  of  the  foreign  and  home  missionary  prob- 
lems. It  is  customary  also  to  hold,  each  evening, 
a  conference  at  which  the  various  callings  need- 
ing Christian  college  men  are  presented.  The 
afternoons  of  these  conferences  are  always  de- 
voted to  athletics  and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
Last  year,  about  fifteen  hundred  college  men 
attended  these  gatherings,  which  have  had  a  very 
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marked  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  largest  of  the  Northfield  gatherings  will 
be  the  General  Conference  of  Christian  Workers, 
July  31  to  August  16. 

The  Young  Women's  Conference  at  North- 
field,  July  7-15,  corresponds  to  the  Young 
Men's  Conference. 

The  dates  of  the  summer  gatherings  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  as 
follows  : 

The  sixth  Pacific  Coast  conference,  at  Cap- 
itola,  Cal.,  May  15-26  ;  the  ninth  Southern 
conference,  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  June  13-23  ; 
the  eleventh  Eastern  conference,  at  Silver  Bay, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  June  26-July  6,  student 
section,  and  July  10-20,  city  section  ;  and  the 
thirteenth  Western  conference,  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  August  15-25,  student  section,  and  Au- 
gust 26-September  4,  city  section. 

The  ninth  biennial  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation occurred  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  April 
15-19. 

HISSIONABY    ANNIVERSARIES. 

Impoi-tent  conferences  of  leaders  for  mission- 
ary work  in  Sunday-schools  and  young  people's 
societies  are  to  be  held  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake 
George,  and  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  in  the 
month  of  July.  These  conferences  aim  to  com- 
bine exceptional  v«,cation  facilities  with  practi- 
cal training  for  more  effective  missionary  work 
in  young  people's  societies  and  Sunday-schools. 
The  conference  a^.  Lookout  Mountain  will  be 
held  during  the  first  eight  days  of  July,  and 
that  at  Lake  George,  July  22-31. 

The  ninety-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions will  be  held  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  October 
13-16,  1903.  The  main  features  of  the  meeting 
have  been  already  decided  upon,  and  include 
the  annual  reports  of  the  home  and  foreign  sec- 
retaries and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  ;  the 
annual  sermon,  by  W.  G.  Sperry,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Olivet  College  ;  addresses  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  ;  by  President  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  ;  by 
Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Boston  ;  by 
one  of  the  secretariee  of  the  board,  and  by  sev- 
eral of  the  missionari*^**.  now  at  home  on  furlough. 

The  fifty -seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  is  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  20-22,  1903.  This 
association  is  a  national  organization.  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  present  from  many  States  and 
Territories,  from  Alaska,  and  from  Porto  Rico. 
The  work  of  the  association  is  educational  and 


evangelistic.  It  maintains  one  hundred  and 
seven  institutions  of  learning  of  various  grades. 
It  has  given  especial  emphasis  to  industrial 
training,  having  introduced  this  method  into 
the  South  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  West. 
The  negro  problem  is  given  especial  attention 
in  the  work  of  this  association.  The  industrial, 
educational,  and  religious  development  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  South  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  its  work.  Several  of  its  institu- 
tions are  now  conducted  by  colored  principals 
and  teachers,  and  are  doing  very  efficient  service. 
In  Porto  Rico,  our  new  island  territory,  training- 
schools  have  been  established,  the  one  at  Santurce 
having  plans  for  especial  training  in  agriculture. 
The  Baptist  national  anniversaries  will  be  held 
in  the  Prospect  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Buffalo^ 
N.  Y.,  May  18-26.  The  meetings  are  advisory, 
and  not  legislative,  as  all  Baptist  churches  are 
independent.  The  three  great  missionary  organ- 
izations will  hold  sessions  in  the  following  order: 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  the 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society.  These 
societies  will  take  two  full  days  each.  They 
represent  a  constituency  of  Northern  Baptists 
of  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  Southern  Baptist  body  has  a  constituency 
twice  as  large,  and  is  separate.  In  addition  to 
the  three  societies  above  named,  there  will  be 
meetings  held  by  the  Women's  Home  Mission 
Society  and  the  Women's  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, by  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  the  Bap- 
tist Education  Society,  and  the  Young  People's 
Union  of  America. 

MEETINGS   OF    VARIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  will  meet  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  on  May  21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
tne  retiring  moderator,  will  preach  the  annual 
sermon,  and  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
will  be  put  to  vote.  The  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America  will  meet  at  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  June  3.  On  the  same  day, 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Synod 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States 
will  assemble  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Evangelical 
Association  will  hold  its  general  conference,  this 
year,  at  Berlin,  Canada,  on  October  1,  meeting 
for  the  first  time  outside  the  United  States. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston^ 
May  19-20  ;  and  the  Universalist  General  Con- 
vention expects  to  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  October  23  for  its  biennial  convention. 
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CONFERENCES    FOR    SOCIAL   BETTER- 
MENT. 

The  influence  of  the  great  national  conferences 
that  are  held  every  year  in  this  country  for  the 
improvement  of  social  and  political  conditions 
c^n  hardly  be  overestimated.  Sooner  or  later, 
^avery  nook  and  corner  of  the  land  is  brought 
within  the  range  of  this  influence.  As  an  in- 
i»tance,  can  any  one  doubt  the  value  to  any  city 
of  the  impetus  given  to  all  its  forms  of  charita- 
ble work  by  the  meeting  of  such  an  organization 
AS  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  with  its  membership  of  experts,  its 
intelligently  planned  programmes,  and  its  wisely 
directed  counsels  ?  Last  year,  the  conference 
met  at  Detroit,  two  years  ago  at  Washington, 
three  years  ago  at  Topeka,  Kan.  ;  this  year  it 
will  invada  the  South,  and  will  hold  its  sessions 
from  May  6  to  12,  inclusive,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
two  hundred  delegates  appointed  by  Governor 
Terrell  to  represent  Georgia  in  this  conference 
will  meet  with  representatives  of  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  neighboring  Southern 
States  will  probably  be  more  fully  represented 
than  ever  before  in  such  a  gathering.  All  the 
difficult  problems  connected  with  poor  relief 
and  the  care  of  the  defective  and  delinquent 
classes  will  be  discussed,  and  the  South  will  be 
able  to  profit  from  the  experience  of  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States. 

The  Charities  Conference  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral national  organizations  devoted  to  discussion 
and  practical  endeavor  along  lines  of  social 
amelioration.  Among  the  societies  which  will 
hold  meetings  during  the  coming  season  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  same  class  of  problems 
are  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
which  will  meet  this  year  at  Boston,  on  May  14  ; 
the  American  Humane  Association,  the  date  of 
whose  annual  meeting  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  ;  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  meet  on  November  2,  at 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  a  flourishing 
organization,  which  will  hold  its  seventh  annual 
meeting  at  Buffalo,  July  7-9.  Closely  allied 
also  with  the  Charities  Conference  are  the 
National  Children's  Home  Society,  which  will 
meet  at  Pittsburg,  on  June  17,  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  care  of  homeless  and  neglected 
children,  and  the  National  Prison  Association, 
which  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  September. 
Several  of  the  societies  that  we  have  named  are 
semi-official  in  character,  city.  State,  and  county 
governments  being  represented  very  largely  in 
their  membership.  An  organization  consisting 
'exclusively  of  officials  is  the  League  of  Amer- 


ican Municipalities,  membership  in  which  is 
held,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  American  city 
governments,  represented  at  the  annual  conven- 
tions by  their  mayors,  aldermen,  or  other  offi- 
cials. The  seventh  annual  convention  of  this 
body  is  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  October  7-9. 
The  eleventh  national  Conference  for  Good  City 
Government,  and  the  ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Municipal  League,  were  held  at 
Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  latter  part 
of  April. 

EDUCATIONAL,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  MEETINGS. 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  American  edu- 
cationists that  the  great  summer  meetings  of 
teachers  in  this  country  have  excelled  in  num- 
bers and  enthusiasm  similar  gatherings  held 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  meetings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  held  each  July 
for  many  years,  have  been  in  the  nature  of  huge 
mass  meetings,  the  attendance  often  running  far 
up  into  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
Although  these  meetings  occupy  but  a  few  days, 
they  are  so  organized  and  systematized  as  to 
details  that  any  wideawake  American  teacher, 
either  of  the  higher  or  lower  grades,  is  able  to 
get  from  them  what  is  most  profitable  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  or  her  professional  duties. 
The  association  now  includes  eighteen  depart- 
ments, each  one  of  which  holds  separate  sessions 
during  the  week  of  the  meeting.  This  year's 
meeting  will  take  place,  July  6-10,  in  the  city  of 
Boston ;  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  will  pre- 
side. The  association  now  has  a  permanent 
membership  of  10,000. 

An  educational  conference  appealing  to  a 
smaller  constituency  is  the  annual  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  will  be  held,  this  year,  June  29-30,  at 
Albany.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting,  how- 
ever, is  never  confined  to  the  teachers  of  New 
York  State.  Many  eminent  educators  not  resi- 
dents of  New  York  have  in  past  years  partici- 
pated in  the  convocation.  The  discussions  of 
this  body  are  chiefly  related  to  the  progress  of 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  appointed  educa. 
tional  meetings  of  the  present  year,  a  special  con- 
ference of  college  presidents  has  been  called  to 
meet  at  Chicago,  May  8-9,  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  the  college  to  the  professional  school. 
This  conference  was  called  by  President  James, 
of  the  Northwestern  University. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  come 
to  be  recognized  the  country  over  as  a  leading 
educational  agency.     It  has  a  present  member- 
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ship  of  fifteen  hundred,  including,  not  only  li- 
brarians, but  many  trustees  of  public  libraries 
and  others  associated  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  progress  of  the  public-library  move- 
ment in  this  country.  At  the  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Niagara,  June  23-27,  the  three  leading 
topics  of  discussion  will  be  :  (1)  Training  for 
Librarianship  ;  (2)  Fiction  in  Public  Libraries  ; 
(3)  Centralization  and  Cooperative  Library  Ac- 
tivities ;  (4)  Libraries  and  the  Book  Trade.  The 
subject  of  training  for  librarianship  has  just 
been  brought  prominently  forward  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie's recent  gift  to  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity of  $100,000  to  found  and  endow  a  library 
school,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  matured  plans 
for  this  school  will  be  discussed  by  the  associa- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  many  Canadian  libra- 
rians will  find  it  possible  to  attend  this  Niagara 
meeting. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  an  educational  body,  since  so 
great  a  part  of  its  programmes  at  the  annual 
meetings  is  devoted  to  the  effective  cooperation 
of  home  and  school.  The  congress  is  also  doing 
much  to  stimulate  organizations  and  individuals 
to  secure  wiser  and  more  effective  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  chil- 
dren to  be  found  in  every  community.  This 
year's  convention  will  be  held  at  Detroit, 
May  5-8. 

The  usual  conventions  of  the  medical,  legal, 
and  engineering  professions  will  be  held,  this- 
year,  at  various  points  East  and  West.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  chosen  the  famous 
Hot  Springs  resort  of  Virginia  as  a  meeting- 
place,  with  August  26-28  as  the  date.  Mr. 
Francis  Rawle,  of  Philadelphia,  the  president  of 
the  association,  will  deliver  the  annual  address, 
discussing  the  most  noteworthy  changes  in  stat- 
ute law  of  the  past  year.  The  American  Medical 
Association  will  meet  at  New  Orleans,  May  5-8  ; 
many  other  important  medical  and  surgical  so- 
cieties, including  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians, and  the  American  Surgical  Association  and 
its  afi^liated  .societies,  will  meet  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  during  the  month  of  May. 

The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  will 
meet  at  Boston,  June  22-27  ;  the  National  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Association  at  Indianapolis,  June 
9-11  ;  and  the  American  Association  of  Phvsio- 
Medical  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Indianapolis, 
May  21-23. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  which,  with  its  aflBliated  soci- 
eties, embraces  practically  all  of  the  important 
scientific  activities  in  the  United  States,  has 
changed  its  time  of  meeting  from  the  summer 


months  to  'the  Christmas  holidays,  thus  removing 
from  the  catalogue  of  great  summer  gatherings 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  and  interesting 
features.  For  many  years,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Review  of  Reviews  to  include  in  this 
annual  forecast  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  programme 
to  be  presented  at  each  forthcoming  meeting  of 
the  American  association.  Now,  however,  since 
the  meeting  is  more  than  eight  months  hence,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  announce  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  programme.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  week  beginning  De- 
cember 28,  1903,  and  ending  January  2,  1904. 
There  will  be  one  summer  scientific  meeting  this 
year  of  considerable  importance, — ^that  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  at  Minneapolis, 
late  in  August,  the  exact  date  not  having  as  yet 
been  definitely  determined.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  will  be 
held  in  California — ^probably  at  San  Francisco — 
May  1 5-1 6  ;  the  annual  session  of  this  society 
will  begin  on  November  16  at  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  in  Philadelphia. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  summer-school  movement  in  this  country 
has  been  vigorous  for  many  years  ;  but  never, 
since  the  Review  of  Reviews  began  to  observe 
its  growth,  from  year  to  year,  have  the  signs  of 
healthful  activity  been  more  numerous  than  at 
present.  Many  summer  schools,  it  is  true,  have 
died  early  deaths,  but  those  that  survive  have 
better  support  and  are  certainly  more  worthy  of 
support  than  in  the  early  'and  tentative  period. 
The  college  and  university  summer  school  has 
apparently  come  to  stay.  The  teachers'  summer 
school,  too,  seems  to  be  a  fixture.  The  large, 
popular  lecture-course  schools  are  less  numerous 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  a  few  are 
still  maintained  successfully  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Just  now,  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
summer-school  movement  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
South.  There,  the  leading  educators  are  uniting 
in  an  effort  to  make  of  the  summer  school  an 
efficient  ally  in  the  task  of  quickening  the  edu- 
cational conscience  of  the  people.  The  first  ses- 
sion, last  year,  of  the  Summer  School  of  the 
South,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  most  successful, 
not  only  in  opening  new  opportunities  to  South- 
ern youth,  but  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  the 
educational  advance  movement  that  is  making 
its  presence  felt  over  the  entire  South.  The 
whole  work  at  Knoxville  was  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  the  public-school  system,  and  the 
work  that  will  be  done  at  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sion (June  23-July  31),  supported  by  the  Gen- 
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eral  Education  Board,  will  be  directed  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  great  campaign  in  behalf 
of  public  education  now  in  progress  in  most  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  by  the  General 
Education  Board  for  other  similar  work,  and  es- 
pecially for  a  summer  school  to  be  held  at  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  from  June  29 
to  August  7,  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA    INSTITUTION. 

The  word  **  assembly  '*  in  connection  with  the 
Chautauqua  Institution  has  a  unique  meaning. 
The  assembly  includes  a  popular  programme  of 
university -extension  lectures  on  literaiy  and  sci- 
entific subjects  ;  frequent  concerts  by  prominent 
soloists,  assisted  by  the  Chautauqua  chorus  of 
five  hundred  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  twenty 
pieces  ;  popular  lectures  and  readings  by  men 
and  women  of  national  reputation  ;  and  also 
many  attractive  entertainments,  such  as  athletic 
exhibitions,  prize  spelling  and  pronunciation 
matches,  illuminated  fleet,  open-air  band  con- 
certs, evenings  of  magic,  etc.  The  assembly 
will  convene  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  July  2  to  August  30,  1903,  for  the 
ttiirtieth  annual  session. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  in  session  the 
Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  with  two  terms  of 
three  weeks  each,  beginning  July  6  and  27,  re- 
spectively. Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  is  the  prin- 
cipal. These  schools  enroll  about  twenty-five 
hundred  students,  and  the  90  instructors  offer 
160  courses.  The  instruction  includes  English, 
Classical  and  Modern  Languages  (French  under 
the  direction  of  the  Alliance  Fran9aise),  Science, 
Mathematics,  Sociology,  History,  Psychology, 
Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Religious  Teaching 
(including  a  Sunday-school  Institute,  July  27- 
August  1),  Domestic  Science,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Library  Training,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Expression, 
Physical  Education,  Business,  etc.  In  such  an 
environment,  the  student  gains,  not  only  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  subjects  pursued  under  univer- 
sity, college,  or  normal  -  school  instructors,  but 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  attend  the  best  lectures 
and  concerts  and  to  seek  recreation  in  the  outdoor 
sports  of  golf,  tennis,  rowing,  sailing,  fishing,  etc. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  national 
character  of  the  summer  assembly  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution.  While  many  of  the  more 
than  forty  thousand  visitors  come  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  a  large  number 
of  people  representing  the  far  South  and  West 
make  (Chautauqua  their  summer  rendezvous. 

In  1878,  the  first  class  for  the  home-study 
work  was  organized  at  Chautauqua,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  event,   will  be 


celebrated  during  the  coming  August.  Appro- 
priate exercises  will  be  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  various  steps  in  the  growth  of  the 
movement  which  during  its  quarter-century  ha» 
enrolled  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  readers 
and  numbers  more  than  forty  thousand  gradu- 
ates. Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  one  of  the 
councilors,  and  other  distinguished  men,  will 
take  part  in  the  exercises,  which  will  include 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  New  Hall 
of  Philosophy. 

OTHER    SUMMEB-SGHOOL   ACTIVITIES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  Catholic  Summer  School  organized 
some  .years  ago  on  Lake  Champlain  has  contin- 
ued to  prosper,  and  that  its  courses  of  lectures 
are  recognized  as  of  the  highest  scholastic  value. 
During  the  coming  summer,  the  school  will  be 
open  for  the  nine  weeks  from  July  6  to  Septem- 
ber 4.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  approved  plans  for 
self-improvement  among  teachers  and  members 
of  reading  circles.  An  important  feature  of 
this  school  is  its  work  in  English  literature. 
Courses  are  also  announced  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching,  in  biology,  and  in  music 
and  physical  culture. 

The  seventh  summer  assembly  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society  will  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  July  9-29.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  this  assembly  will  be  the  series  of 
popular  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant problems  of  living  interest.  Thus,  one 
of  these  conferences  will  take  up  the  theme 
''Jewish  University  Students — Their  Attitude 
Toward  Jewish  Problems."  Mr.  Lehman,  the 
first  recipient  of  an  American  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship at  Oxford,  will  speak  as  a  representative  of 
Yale.  Other  representatives  of  various  leading 
universities  will  participate.  At  a  conference 
on  applied  philanthropy,  the  topic  to  be  consid- 
ered will  be  "  The  Cooperation  Between  Jewish 
Charity  Workers  and  Immigrants." 

An  institution  that  has  amply  proved  its  worth 
and  usefulness  is  the  Summer  School  in  Philan- 
thropic Work  conducted  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  in  New  York  City.  The  sixth 
session  of  this  school  will  open  on  June  22,  and 
will  continue  for  six  weeks.  The  programme  of 
instruction  will  include  a  study  of  the  care  and 
treatment  of  needy  families  in  their  homes,  the 
practical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  agents 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  ;  visits  to 
institutions  for  the  care  of  destitute,  neglected, 
and  delinquent  children  ;  observation  of  the  work 
of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  study  of  the  insti- 
tutional care  of  adults,  and  the  study  of  public 
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playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  recreation  piers, 
and  the  various  neighborhood  improvements  to 
be  seen  in  a  modern  city.  The  director  of  the 
school,  this  year,  as  in  past  seasons,  is  Dr.  Philip 
W.  Ayres. 

Space  fails  us  to  mention  the  various  forms  of 
summer-school  effort  that  will  be  in  evidence 
throughout  the  country  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. A  list  of  the  universities  and  colleges  that 
open  their  doors  for  instruction  during  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  long  vacation  would  be 
virtually  a  list  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
large  enterprises  designed  especially  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers,  like  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Summer  Institute.  All  of  these  institu- 
tions are  well  attended,  and  it  can  no  longer  be 
said  that  educational  work  flags  at  all  in  this 
country  during  the  summer  months. 


MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

Only  a  few  music  festivals  of  importance  are 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  this  year,  but 
all  American  music-lovers  are  interested  in  the 
performance  of  the  Wagner  operas  to  be  given 
in  the  new  Prince  Regent  Theatre  at  Munich. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  much  larger  attend- 
ance at  this  festival,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  no  performance  at  Baireuth  this  season. 
Following  are  the  dates  of  the  Munich  perform- 
ances : 

1st  Cycle.    August  S  to  18. 

Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  Lohengrin.  Tristan 
und  Isolde.  Tannh&user.  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Numberg. 

2d  Cycle.    August  17  to  28. 

Tannhftuser.  Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg. 
Lohengrin.  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen. 

8d  Cycle.    August  21  to  September  1. 

Lohengrin.  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Tannh&user. 
Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg.  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen. 

4th  Cycle.    August  25  to  September  5. 

Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  Tannh&user.  Die 
Meistersinger  von  Numberg.  Lohengrin.  Tristan 
und  Isolde. 

Sth  Cycle.    September  4  to  14. 

Lohengrin.  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Tannh&user. 
Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg.  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen. 

Another  great  festival  of  Bach's  music  will 
take  place  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  11-16.  The 
"  Christmas  Oratorio,"  and  "  St.  Matthew's  Pas- 
sion," which  were  rendered  under  the  same  aus- 
pices two  years  ago,  will  be  repeated  this  year, 
together  with   a   number   of   church    cantatas. 


There  will  be  six  days  of  service  and  music 
planned  to  commemorate,  in  succession,  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  Passion,  and  the  joy  of  Easter. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  Festival  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  Musical  Association  will  be  held 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  week  of  September 
28-October  3.  The  conductors  will  be  Wallace 
Goodrich  and  Franz  Kneisel,  their  successful 
dual  leadership  of  chorus  and  orchestra,  last 
year,  guaranteeing  continued  interest  in  these 
important  factors  of  the  festival.  The  festival 
chorus,  four  hundred  voices,  has  been  rehears- 
ing weekly  since  New  Year's  under  Mr.  Good- 
rich, and  the  two  great  choral  works,  "  Elijah  " 
and  "  Franciscus,"  are  now  familiar  to  all  the 
singers.  Coincident  with  a  change  in  festival 
administration,  it  is  announced  that  the  festival 
will  consist  of  five  concerts,  and  as  many,  if  not 
more,  public  rehearsals.  For  some  years  past, 
seven  concerts  have  been  given  in  four  days, 
and  the  strain  on  chorus,  orchestra,  and  patrons 
has  been  severe.  This  year,  with  fewer  con- 
certs and  more  joint  rehearsals  of  chorus  and 
orchestra,  higher  artistic  results  will  be  ob- 
tained and  patrons  given  more  enjoyable  series 
of  concerts.  The  orchestral  works  to  be  per- 
formed are  not  yet  selected.  The  two  choral 
works  include  "  Elijah  "  and  a  novelty  in  Edgar 
Tinel's  oratorio  "  Franciscus,"  a  work  that  has 
had  but  two  American  performances,  but  which 
ranks  extremely  high  in  Europe  among  modern 
compositions.  The  work  is  attractive  in  re- 
hearsal, and  its  performance,  the  first  thoroughly 
prepared  one  in  this  country,  is  likely  to  draw 
to  the  Worcester  Festival  many  musicians  who 
wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  great 
oratorio. 

The  twentieth  triennial  Saengerfest  of  the 
Northeastern  Saengerbund,  at  Baltimore,  prom- 
ises to  be  the  largest  affair  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  America.  It  is  expected  that  six  thousand 
singers  will  take  part  in  the  two  principal  con- 
certs, which  take  place  on  June  15  and  16, 
and  that  in  the  welcoming  concert  on  June  14 
four  thousand  children  from  the  public  schools 
will  be  added  to  the  large  chorus  of  the  United 
Singers  of  Baltimore.  President  Roosevelt  will 
be  present  at  the  first  concert,  June  15,  when 
Director  Melamet's  new  work,  entitled  "Amer- 
ica," will  be  rendered  by  a  solo  soprano,  a  large 
chorus,  and  a  grand  orchestra  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  musicians.  The  rehearsals  for  the 
three  great  concert  programmes  are  now  going 
on  in  the  various  cities  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  Prof.  David  Melamet,  director  of 
the  fest,  goes  from  city  to  city  to  superintend 
them. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  6BBAT  CONGRESS  OF  ABTS  AND  SCIENCES 

AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

PROFESSOR  HUGO  MtlNSTERBERG,  of 
Harvard,  tells  in  the  May  Atlantic  Month- 
ly  ot  the  el&borate  and  well  ■  considered  plan 
of  presenting  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the 
work  of  the  world's  scientists  to  date.  The 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Lonis  is 


going  to  be  remarkable  among  institutions  of 
the  sort  in  its  deliberate  pnrjFose  to  attain  unity 
of  thought,  instead  of  presenting  a  mass  of  scat- 
tered specialistic  researches,  according  to  the 
traditional  scheme  of  world's  fair  congresaeB. 
So  far,  a  long  Hat  of  unconnected  meetings,  with 
a  long  programme  of  unconnected  papers,  have 
characterized  the  congresses  of  the  great  expo- 
sitions, and  real  scholars  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  arrangements  were  on  the 
whole  uaelesB  and  without  any  important  value 
for  science. 

At  the  specific  instigation  of  Professor  Mun- 
Bterberg,  the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  will  be  one  congress  with  a  hundred  or 
more  sections,  bringing  the  inner  relations  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge  to  light. 


The  ambition  of  the  able  men  in  charge  of 
this  department  of  the  St.  Louie  fair  is  not  small, 
and  they  have  ransacked  the  whole  world  for 
the  first-rate  men  of  science  who  have  a  view  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  their  special  problems, 
and  have  the  authority  to  express  the  principles, 
to  lay  down  the  methods,  and  to  judge  fairly  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  their  sciences. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  proposes  to  allow  a  fair 
honorarium  to  the  European  men  of  science,  invit- 
ing them  to  prepare  each  a  definite  piece  of  work  in 
the  service  of  the  complete  plan.  The  American 
scientists  are  to  be  paid,  too,  with  a  less  allowance 
for  traveling  expenses,  and  Professor  Munster- 
berg  believes  that  the  presence  of  some  hundreds 
of  European  and  Ameiican  scientists  of  the  first 
rank  will  bring  thousands  of  younger  and  leaser 
men  to  play  their  part  without  honoraria. 

THE   CLASSIFICATION   OF   KNOW  LED  SB. 

The  administration  of  this  congress  has  di- 
vided human  knowledge  into  two  parts,  seven 
divisions,  twenty-five  departments,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sections,  with  the  possibility  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  sub-sections.  An  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  thought  ot  the  best  quality 
has  been  given  to  this  classification  of  human 
knowledge,  and  Professor  Munsterberg's  ex- 
planations of  the  principle  on  which  the  classifi- 
cation was  made  is  amply  worth  careful  reading. 

The  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to  meet 
at  St.  Louis  on  Monday,  September  19,  1904, 
opening  with  an  assemblage  of  all  its  members. 
It  first  divides  itself  into  divisions,  after  that 
into  its  departments,  then  into  its  sections,  and, 
finally,  into  its  last  ramifications.  For  Monday 
morning,  the  opening  day,  the  subject  for  the 
whole  congress  is  knowledge  as  a  whole,  and  its 
marking  off  into  theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge. Monday  afternoon,  seven  divisions  meet 
in  seven  different  halls.  Tuesday,  the  seven 
divisional  groups  divide  themselves  into  the 
twenty-five  departments,  of  which  the  sixteen 
theoretical  ones  meet  in  sixteen  different  halls 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  nine  practical  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  In  the  following  four  days, 
the  departments  are  split  up  into  the  sections, 
the  seventy-one  tlieoretical  sections  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
about  eighteen  each  morning,  in  eighteen  halls  ; 
and  the  fifty-nine  practical  sections  on  the  same 
days  and  afternoons.  During  the  first  week, 
there  will  be  a  system  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
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sectional,  fifty  departmental,  seven  divisional, 
and  three  congressional  addresses  which  belong 
internally  together  and  are  merely  parts  of  the 
one  great  thought  which  the  world  needs — the 
unity  of  knowledge. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  says  that  only  men  of 
science  of  the  first  class  will  participate  in  this 
great  plan,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  are  looking 
for  such  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

A   VAST   PROPAGANDA    OF    SCIENCE. 

"  Only  the  first  two  days'  work  will  be  essen- 
tially the  welcome  gift  of  the  hosts — the  contri- 
bution of  American  scholarship.  In  every  one 
of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  sections,  however, 
at  least  one  of  the  leading  addresses  will  be  of- 
fered by  a  leading  foreign  scholar,  and  all  coun- 
tries will  be  represented.  Every  address  will 
be  followed  by  a  discussion,  but  our  work  will 
not  be  really  completed  when  the  president  de- 
livers, on  Sunday,  his  closing  address  on  the 
harmonization  of  practical  sciences.  The  spoken 
word  is  then  still  to  be  transformed  into  its 
lasting  expression.  The  exposition  has  voted 
the  funds,  not  only  to  remunerate  liberally  all 
those  who  take  their  share  in  the  work,  but  also 
to  print  and  publish  in  a  dignified  form  those 
three  hundred  and  twenty  addresses  as  a  gigantic 
monument  of  modern  thought,  a  work  which 
might  set  the  standard  for  a  period,  and  will  do, 
by  the  unique  combination  of  contributors,  by 
its  plans  and  its  topics,  by  its  completeness  and 
its  depth,  what  in  no  private  way  could  be  ac- 
complished. Hundreds  of  colleagues  are  help- 
ing us  to  select  those  men  for  the  departments 
whose  word  may  be  most  helpful  to  the  whole. 
Thousands  will  listen  to  the  word  when  it  is 
spoken,  and  the  printed  proceedings  will,  we 
hope,  reach  the  widest  circles,  and  thus  become 
a  new  force  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  a 
real  achievement  of  science." 


THE  KEY  TO  EMERSON'S  INFLUENCE. 

OF  the  many  tributes  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, called  for  in  the  magazines  by  the 
occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  philosopher's 
birth,  one  of  the  finest  is  from  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  in  the  May  Sticcess.  Emerson 
was  not  considered  a  man  of  marked  ability,  in 
his  younger  days,  as  compared  with  his  two 
brothers,  who  died  in  their  youth.  His  young 
wife'  also  died  early,  his  health  was  poor,  and, 
though  he  had  some  success  as  a  preacher,  he 
never  got  the  invitation  to  teach  rhetoric  at 
Harvard,  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  re- 
ceive, and  he  left  Boston  to  make  Concord  his 
home  and  live  by  literature  and  teaching. 


THE    ESSENCE    OF   HIS   TEACHING. 

"  When  we  ask  ourselves  for  the  key  to  Em- 
erson's influence,   we  find  it  more   nearly  by^ 
turning  back  to  the  careers  of  George  Fox  and 
Elias  Hicks  than  to  any  other  spiritual  teachers 
of  modern   days.     Like  them,  he  said,  'Look 
within.'     He  trusted  in  the  inward  light.     He 
said  to  the  graduates  of  Divinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  July   15,    1838:    'Men   have   come   to- 
speak  of  the  revelation  as  somewhat  long  aga 
given  and  done,  as  if  God  were  dead.  .  .  .   The 
soul  is  not  preached.  .  .  .  The  oflBce  of  a  true 
teacher  is  to  show  us  that  God  is,  not  was  ;  that 
he  speaketh,  not  spake.'     To  every  graduate,  he 
said,  'Yourself,  a  new-born  bard  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  cast  behind  you  all  conformity  and  ac- 
quaint men  at  first  hand  with  the  Deity.'    These 
words  were  met  with  loud  outcries  of  indigna- 
tion, but  they  made  their  way  and  have  ever 
since  been  making  it.     In  all  religious  bodies, 
save  the  most  illiterate,  they  have  unconsciously- 
reached  human  minds,  and  you  are  liable  to 
recognize  their    influence  in  auy  sermon   you 
hear.     Their  germ  had  been  visible  in  his  little 
volume  called  'Nature,'  published  in  1836,  the 
year  before,  at  a  time  when  the  book  of  Oriental 
philosophy,— to  which  we  sometimes  hear  his-  % 
doctrines  attributed, — had  not  reached  America, 
and  had  not,  indeed,  been  largely  published  in. 
England.     This  volume,  '  Nature,'  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  written  in  the  same  chamber  of 
the  '  Old  Manse '  in  which  Hawthorne  wrote  his. 
'Mosses.'     It  took  twelve  years  to  sell  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  it,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
really  original  American  literature,  although  it 
was  his  later  oration,  '  The  American  Scholar,' 
which  has  been  called  '  our  intellectual  declara- 
tion of  independence.' 

HIS    INFLUENCE   ON    GREAT    ENGLISHMEN. 

"The  especial  source  of  his  wide  influence 
has  no  doubt  come-  from  those  passages  of  strong 
simplicity  which  are  found  amid  the  occasional 
abstruseness  of  his  poems,  and  the  similar  pas- 
sages which  his  prose  writings  offer.  So  perfect 
are  these  statements  that,  as  Dr.  Holmes  well 
said,  '  th  J  moment  after  they  had  been  written,, 
they  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  carved  on  mar- 
ble for  a  thousand  years.' 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  in  the  vast 
armies  of  our  Civil  War  there  were  thousands- 
of  youths  who,  in  moments  of  diflScult  decision, 
had  repeated  these  words  to  themselves.  Written 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  these  lines  held 
their  influence  until  its  ending,  and,  indeed, 
ever  since.  We  know  the  vast  influence  that 
Emerson  exercised  through  Tyndall,  especially ;. 
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through  Carlyle,  who  always  made  Emerson  the 
exception  from  his  general  condemnation  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  also  through  the  unwilling 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  never  praised  anything 
American,  if  he  could  help  it,  but  who  pro- 
nounced Emerson's  essays  to  be  '  the  most  im- 
portant work  done  in  prose  in  this  century/ 

Emerson's  pantheism. 

"  One  phrase  of  Mr.  Emerson's,  often  quoted, 
was  in  his  own  case  disproved, — ^  Great  geniuses 
liave  the  shortest  biographies  ;  their  cousins  can 
tell  you  nothing  about  them.'  His  biographies 
are  multiplying  and  growing  larger,  and,  thirty- 
three  lectures  on  him  are  planned  by  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club.  Moreover,  in  no  book,  I 
think,  have  we  more  intimate  glimpses  of 
Emerson  than  in  the  little  volume  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Haskins,  his  cousin.  When  this  gentleman  was 
the  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Medford,  and  had 
invited  Emerson  to  lecture  there  in  the  lyceum, 
his  people  expressed  their  surprise  at  such  an 
invitation,  because  they  had  supposed  that 
Emerson  did  not  believe  in  God.  Mr.  Haskins 
said  to  the  sage,  at  the  tea-table,  before  the  lec- 
ture, 'I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  what  you 
would  have  answered  if  the  inquiry  had  been 
made  of  you,  "Do  you  believe  in  God  ?"  *  His 
reply,  though  quaintly  worded,  was,  nevertheless, 
very  gravely  and  reverently  made  :  *  When  I 
speak  of  God,  1  prefer  to  say  "  It," — "  It."  '  <  I 
confess,'  says  Dr.  Haskins  ^  that  I  was,  at  first, 
startled  by  the  answer  ;  but,  as  he  explained  his 
views  in  the  conversation  which  followed,  1  could 
discover  no  difference  between  them  and  the 
commonly  accepted  doctrine  of  God's  omni- 
presence. Conversing  lately  with  my  good  friend 
and  neighbor.  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  concerning  Mr. 
Emerson,  I  remarked  that  I  thought  his  pantheism 
was  the  best  kind.  "I  do  not  call  it  pantheism,''^ 
said  Dr.  Peabody,  "  I  call  it  hypertheism  \  "  * 

HIS   GREAT   ACHIEVEMENT. 

"  Emerson's  great  achievement  lay  in  impress- 
ing upon  Americans,  apart  from  all  theological 
speculations,  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
higher  nature,  the  moral  life,  the  intellectual 
being.  Believing  in  democracy,  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  never  surprised  by  the  advent  of 
genius  and  virtue  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters,  he  yet  prized  all  classes  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  yielded  these  high  qualities. 
This  made  him,  wherever  his  influence  reached, 
our  best  antidote  for  all  meanness.  If  we  yet 
retain  an  unspoiled  America,  it  is  due  more 
largely  to  his  leadership  than  to  any  other.  He 
was  the  teacher  of  our  teachers,  the  guide  of 
our  guides." 


THE  CZAR'S  MANIFESTO :  ITS  GENESIS 
AND  MEANING. 

THE  story  most  generally  credited  in  Eurppe; 
as  to  the  genesis  of  the  Czar's  manifesto' 
of  March  1 1 ,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the. 
April   number  of   the  Review  of  Reviews,  is; 
that  it  is  due  to  the  representations  made  by 
M.  Demtchinsky,   meteorologist,   engineer,   and 
landed  proprietor,  who,  after  contributing  freely 
to  the  columns  of  the  Novoe  Vremya^  was  re- 
ceived in  audience  by  the  Czar.     He  spoke  his 
mind  freely  as  to  the  evil  state  of  the  country, 
and  being  asked  to  embody  his  views  in  writing, 
drew  up  a  report  in  which  he  set  forth  with 
brutal   frankness   the   defects   of    the   existing' 
system   and    expounded    '*  a   whole   system   of 
reform  in  three  divisions.     The  result  of  all  this 
was  that  von  Plehwe  was  sent  for,  and  ordered, 
in  the  first  place,  to  get  the  manifesto  ready,  and 
then  to  organize  various  commissions  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  reforms." 

The  manifesto,  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Westminfiier  Gazette,  was  "  meant  to  be  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  what  the  Czar  wishes  to  do 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and,  as  it  issued, 
from 'the  hands  of  officials  who  had  no  intention 
of  doing  what  they  were  told,  it  was  tantamount 
to  nothing,  for  what  was  given  with  the  one 
hand  was  fully  taken  away  by  the  other." 

Dr.  DIIlon*8  Estimate. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  contributes  to  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  a  thoughtful  and  discriminating 
estimate  of  the  manifesto.     Dr.  Dillon  says  : 

"  The  instinctive  impulses  of  Czar  Nicholas  II. 
are  happy,  humane,  and  seasonable,  and  in  this 
they  differ  considerably  from  the  deliberate  and 
Penelopean  acts  of  many  of  his  advisers.  With 
a  keen  eye  on  the  trend  of  political  affairs,  he  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  solne  generous  idea,  some 
practical  measure  which  shall  fire  his  subjects 
with  social  hope,  and,  by  knitting  their  interests 
more  closely  together,  weld  all  classes  in  one 
organic  whole.  The  present  manifesto  is  a  strik- 
ing case  in  point.  It  is  evidently  the  product 
on  the  one  hand  of  complex  processes  which 
have  been  at  work  in  Russian  society  for  fifteen 
years  at  least,  as  well  as  of  economic  and  cultural 
changes  tlie  significance  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  gauged  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
Czar's  lively  sensibility  to  these  quickly  shifting, 
conditions,  and  of  his  sincere  desire  to  bestow 
upon  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- six  millions  of 
his  subjects  such  breadth  and  fullness  of  national 
life  as  he  honestly  believes  them  capable  of  en-, 
joying. 

''  The  manifesto,  which  was  promulgated  on 
March  11,  is  the  expression  of  a  heartfelt  wish 
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to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  a  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  help 
him  to  solve  the  arduous  problem.  It  may, 
consequently,  be  likened  to  a  piece  of  white 
paper  with  a  single  text ;  and  all  criticism  must 
needs  be  postponed  until  the  essay  on  the  text  has 
been  written.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  Magna  Charta 
of  constitutionalism  is  premature  and  misleading. 

WHAT   THE    MANIFESTO    MEANS. 

<<This  document  is  neither  a  Magna  Charta 
nor  a  declaration  of  rights, — it  is  the  expression 
of  his  majesty's  intention  to  have  the  old-world 
forms,  which  the  modern  man  even  in  Russia 
has  outgrown,  readjusted  to  latter-day  require- 
ments. Religion  is,  the  Emperor  rightly  holds, 
the  most  solid  groundwork  of  the  nation's  well- 
being  ;  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  religion  is 
not  identical  with  any  particular  church,  he 
deems  it  expedient  *  to  strengthen  the  undeviat- 
ing  observance — by  the  authorities  who  have  to 
do  with  matters  of  creed — of  the  principles  of 
tolerance  laid  down  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  which,  piously  recognizing 
the  orthodox  church  as  chief  and  predominant, 
bestow  upon  all  our  subjects  of  other  religions 
and  upon  all  foreign  communions  freedom  of 
belief  and  of  worship  according  to  their  respec- 
tive rights.'  P'ew  passages  of  the  manifesto  will 
evoke  more  heated  discussion  than  this,  but 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  commenting  at  this 
early  stage  upon  words  of  wisdom  which  possess 
no  further  meaning  than  that  which  future  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  will  put  into  them. 

THE   QUESTION   OP   BELIGIOUS   LIBERTY. 

"  One  of  the  laws  at  present  in  force  in  the 
empire  to  which  exception  is  widely  taken  deals 
with  the  religion  of  children  one  of  whose  par- 
ents is  a  member  of  the  orthodox  church,  and 
prescribes  that  every  such  child  shall  be  brought 
up  as  a  member  of  that  communion,  even  though 
both  its  parents  desire  to  enroll  it  in  another. 

"  Whether  the  manifesto  will  react  upon  that 
article  of  the  penal  code,  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  foretell  with  certainty,  but  it  would  be 
rash  to  assume  that  the  statue  will  be  repealed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  position  assigned  to  the 
orthodox  church  as  *  chief  and  predominant ' 
would  appear  meaningless  without  some  such 
privileges  which  the  others  do  not  possess. 

THE  GERM  OF  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

'*  The  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  vil 
lage  community  which  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
manifesto  are  less  likely  to  interest  foreigners 
than  those  which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion or  politics.     But  to  the  Russian  peasant  it 


is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment.  One  passage 
of  the  imperial  proclamation  deserves  special 
notice.  It  is  that  which  contains  a  promise  that 
the  agrarian  laws  will  be  revised,  and  that  the 
schemes  of  improvement  formulated  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  provincial  government  councils  *  with 
the  closest  collaboration  of  the  worthiest  public 
men  invested  with  the  confidence  of  the  public' 
<<If  the  manifesto  mark,  as  many  Russians 
hope  and  profess  to  believe,  a  new  departure  in 
domestic  policy,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
representative  government,  this  promise,  then, 
is  assuredly  the  germ  from  which  it  will  ulti- 
mately spring.  Nor  is  there  any  good  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  powers  of  the  zemstvos  will  be 
somewhat  extended,  that  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
fluence upon  agricultural  legislation  will  be 
vouchsafed  to  them,  and  that  the  number  of 
their  members  will  be  considerably  increased. 
But  it  seems  equally  certain  that  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  all  these  reforms  can  be  em- 
bodied in  legislation.  Moreover,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  concrete  results  the  manifesto  wiU 
finally  bring  forth,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  as- 
sumed that  constitutional  government,  even  in 
the  mild  form  in  which  it  is  now  pining  away 
in  central  Europe,  is  not  among  the  innovations 
contemplated  by  the  Czar." 

M.  Leroy-Beaulleu's  Views. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  writes  in  La 
Revite  for  March  1,  is  puzzled  at  the  manifesto, 
as  well  he  may  be,  seeing  that  he  seems  only  to 
have  at  liand  the  inaccurate  version  first  tele- 
graphed to  western  Europe.  For  that  reason 
also,  he  receives  the  manifesto,  on  the  whole, 
sympathetically,  and  hopes  that  it  will  initiate 
the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  conscience  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  worker.  He  apparently 
regards  the  clause  about  religious  tolerance  as  if 
it  promised  to  change  the  law — which  it  did  in 
translation,  but  not  in  the  original,  which  as 
given  above  specifically  states  that  the  present 
law  is  good  enough.  Still,  he  calls  the  promise 
vague.  One  thing  he  sees  nothing  but  good  in 
if  it  is  carried  out,  and  that  is  the  making  of  it 
easier  for  the  peasant  to  release  himself  from  the 
communal  bonds.  This,  he  says,  would  mean  a 
great  transformation  for  tlie  empire. 

Sir  Henry  Norman*8  Comment. 

The  editor  of  the  English  World's  Work  sees 
in  the  manifesto  a  dual  influence  : 

''  If  the  truth  could  be  known — it  seldom  or 
never  is  known  in  Russia — it  would  probably  be 
found  that  the  first  draft  of  the  imperial  utter- 
ance was  far  in  advance  of  that  which  now  sees 
the  light.     Nobody  who  has  been  in  a  position 
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to  learn  of  the  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
Czar  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  tolerance, 
sympathy,  and  enlightenment  are  the  mainsprings 
of  his  latest  action.  Unfortunately  other  in- 
fluences, against  which  even  a  Czar  sometimes 
struggles  in  vain,  have  cast  these  lofty  .inten- 
tions into  a  mold  which  virtually  obscures  their 
character  and  objects." 


««THE  MACEDONIAN  CLAIMANTS." 

IT  is  a  fact  not  generally  understood  in  this 
country  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  present 
Macedonian  crisis,  are  actually  in  sympathy  with 
the  Turks.  Mr.  William  Miller,  writing  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  on  '*  The  Macedonian  Claim- 
ants," deals"  in  particular  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
Albanians,  who  have  been  rather  left  out  of  ac- 
count by  most  writers. 

<<  It  is  curious,  if  somewhat  disheartening,  to 
find  that  at  Athens,  at  this  moment,  the  Bulga- 
rians, not  the  Turks,  are  regarded  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  national  aspirations  in  Macedonia. 
No  student  of  the  Eastern  question  will  be  sur- 
prised at  this  sudden  and  kaleidoscopic  change 
since  the  war  of  1897.  But  well-meaning  phil- 
anthropists who  hope  against  hope  and  believe 
against  history  that  all  the  Christian  races  of  the 
East  will  join  hands  in  a  common  crusade  against 
the  Turks  will  scarcely  credit  what  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  For  some  months  past — in  fact,  ever  since 
the  Macedonian  question  became  acute  —  the 
Greek  press  has  been  administering  strong 
stimulants  to  the  Sultan  to  send  more  troops  to 
Macedonia  along  that  self-same  railway  which, 
barely  six  years  ago,  the  Bulgarians  were  loudly 
implored  to  cut,  so  that  the  advance  of  Edhem 
Pasha  into  Thessaly  might  be  checked  !  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  I  read  a  leading  article  in  one  of 
the  chief  Athenian  journals  in  which  Turkish 
outrages  in  Macedonia  were  denied,  the  recent 
atrocities  narrated  by  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  were  declared  to  be  inventions, 
and  the  behavior  of  the  Turkish  troops  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  better  than  that  of  many 
other  nations  would  have  been  *  under  similar 
provocation  I ' " 

ALBANIA. 

The  Albanians,  according  to  Professor  Vir- 
chow,  have  the  most  intellectual  skulls  in  Eu- 
rope. According  to  Dr.  Dillon,  who  deals  with 
them  in  the  later  part  of  the  review,  they  also 
have  the  toughest. 

"  In  their  love  of  bloodshed  and  horror  of 
humdrum  and  laborious  lives,  they  resemble  the 
Kurds,  and  feel,  like  them,  that  they  have  a 
better  right  to  exist  and  thrive  than  the  inferior 
races,  who  are  on  earth  merely  for  their  sakes. 


Vendetta  and  hospitality  are  the  two  tribal  cus- 
toms the  strict  observance  of  which  makes  the 
most  profound  impression  on  the  foreigner. 
Not  only  do  sanguinary  feuds  rage  for  gener- 
ations between  two  tribes,  but  also  between  two 
families  of  the  same  tribe,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
sons are  sacrificed  at  sight  to  propitiate  the 
bloodthirsty  shades  of  parents  or  forebears.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  die  violent  deaths.  But 
the  prospect  has  no  terror  for  the  Albanian, 
whose  proverb  expresses  his  feelings  on  the 
subject :  <  Dying  is  a  plague  ;  but  it  is  half  a 
plague  to  live.*  At  times,  large  tracts  of  land 
are  given  over  to  these  sanguinary  encounters, 
and  oddly  enough,  while  any  man  passing  there 
may  be  shot  down  by  his  enemy  or  the  enemy 
of  his  tribe,  a  woman  is  allowed  to  go  her  way 
unmolested.  Hospitality,  too,  is  carried  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths,  and  the  murderer  of  a  man 
can  tnist  his  victim's  family  to  spare  his  life 
once  he  has  gained  the  shelter  of  their  home.'* 


KING  CHRISTIAN  IX.  OF  DENMARK. 

KING  CHRISTIAN  IX.  of^  Denmark,  the 
Nestor  among  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
celebrated  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  on  April  8, 
and  Dr.  A.  von  Wilke  makes  this  an  occasion 
for  giving  a  short  account  of  the  King's  reign, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Die  Woche.  King  Christian 
is  not  a  Dane  by  birth,  but  belongs  to  the  house 
of  Holstein,  one  of  the  two  German  princely 
families  that  have  supplied  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean country  with  its  rulers,  the  other  one  being 
the  house  of  Coburg,  to  which  King  Edward  be- 
longs. King  Christian,  however,  is  related  to 
the  extinct  Danish  dynasty  both  on  his  mother's 
and  his  wife's  side,  and  through  the  latter  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  on  the  death 
of  Friedrich  VII.,  in  1863. 

This  reign  of  forty  years  has  not  been  a  quiet 
one.     "  There  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of 
Denmark,"   says   the   writer,    "marked    by  sa 
many  external  and  internal  conflicts  as  the  last 
four  decades.     At  the  very  beginning,  an  unfor- 
tunate war  deprived  the  country  of  two  rich 
provinces  [Schleswig  and  Holstein],  reducing  if 
to  a  smaller  area  than  it  had  ever  before  cov- 
ered, and  deeply  wounding  and  humiliating  the 
pride  of  the  people.     And  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  country  was  torn  for  years  by  politi- 
cal factions  that  have  been   harmonized  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  time.     The  King, 
siding  with  the  minority  of  his  subjects,  was  in 
open  conflict  with  the  parliamentary  majority, 
and  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  go  to  the 
extreme  of  dissolving  the  Chambers,  in  order  to 
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carry  out,  with  tlie  aid  of  an  unpopular  minis- 
try,  the  measures  that  he  deemed  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  And  he  finally  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  internal  peace  return  in 
consequence  of  his  persistence." 


But  while  the  factions  were  raging,  and  re- 
viling one  another,  and  an  attempt  was  even 
made  to  assassinate  the  president  of  the  minis- 
try, the  King  personally  was  never  attacked,  for 
he  disarmed  all  his  opponents  by  a  kindness 
toward  individuals  that  has  become  the  most 
prominent  trait  of  his  character.  His  popularity 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  model 
husband  and  father,  and  is  connected  by  famil-" 
ties  with  the  chief  reigning  houses  of  Europe,  t_ 
the  political  advantage  of  the  country  ;  hie  wife. 
Queen  Luise,  who  died  four  years  ago,  was  face- 
tiously called  "  the  motber-in-law  of  Europe." 

King  f 'hristian  has  six  children,  three  of  whom 
are  numbered  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope,— his  second  son,  who  mounted  the  throne 
of  Greece  in  1863  as  King  George  I.  ;  his  daugh- 
ters, Alexandra,  Queen  of  England,  and  Dagmar, 
Empress-Dc  .vager  of  Russia,  the  mother  of  the 
present  Czar  Nicholas  II.  The  King's  numerous 
progeny  of  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren, who  are  scattered  all  over  Eu- 
rope, gather  about  bim  every  summer  in  one  or 
the  other  of  his  castles.  Court  etiquette  is  then 
thrown  aside;  royalty  "is  glad  to  be  as  men 
among  men  ;  they  seek  amusement  in  sports,  as 
bathing,  tennis,  and  automobiling,  and  brighten 
the  declining  years  of  their  aged  host  by  their 
presence  and  filial  love." 


SDBHARINE  WARFARE. 
lEUT.  G.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  E.N.,  contrib- 
■L '  ntes  an  article  to  the  April  Comkilt  upon 
the  poBsihilities  of  submarine  boats  in  wartime. 
England  has  nine  submarines  built  and  build- 
ing, France  fifty.  Lieutenant  Armstrong  cites 
Bome  cases  in  which  the  submarine  has  per- 
formed great  exploits,  and  concludes  that  as 
their  proper  Bi)here  is  the  defense  of  porta,  they 
practically  make  a  blockade  impossible. 
A  SI'BUARIXE'S  invulkerabilitt. 

Many  devices  have  been  invented  for  indv 
eating  the  approach  of  a  submarine,  but  even 
if  detected  what  good  does  it  do  7  The  sub- 
marine only  shows  for  from  seven  to  fifteen 
seconds. 

•■  Perhaps  only  those  who  have  had  actual  ex- 
perience of  practice  at  sea  with  quick-firing  and 
machine  guns  can  properly  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures.  In  the  first  place  the 
target  which  such  a  vessel  presents,  when  awash, 
is  about  as  difiicitlt  a  one  as  could  be  imagined. 
Secondly,  only  'direct  hits'  would  be  of  any 
avail,  and  the  chance  of  securing  any  of  them 
in  the  short  space  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
captains  of  guns  would  be  extremely  slight ;  and 
in  saying  this  I  think  even  the  most  ardent  gun- 
nery man  will  agree  with  me.  Of  course,  any 
attempt  to  injure  a  submarine  when  submerged 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance given  by  the  water  to  even  the  heaviest 
projectiles,  and  the  consequent  deflection." 

The  periscope,  however,  is  now  so  perfect  that 
a  submarine  never  needs  to  come  to  the  surface 
before  discharging  a  torpedo  at  all. 

"  So  perfect  is  it,  and  bo  regular  in  its  action 
is  the  depth-keeping  apparatus  of  an  efficient 
submarine,  that  the  /Vajicus,  for  example,  has 
run  a  course  of  eight  miles  under  water  with 
the  periscope  constantly  one  foot  out  of  water. 
This  means  that  the  unfortunate  gunners  on 
board  a  ship  which  is  being  attacked  would, 
under  these  circumstances,  have  a  painted  metal 
rod  one  foot  long  and  three  inches  wide  to  fire 
at,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards ; 
and  even  if  they  accomplished  a  miracle  by  hit- 
ting it,  they  would  hardly  be  better  off  than  they 
were  before." 

Lieutenant  Armstrong  mentions  that  only  a 
select  few  among  British  naval  officers  have  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  this  new  type  of 
vessel.  In  fact,  scarcely  one  officer  in  a  hun- 
dred has  ever  even  seen  a  submarine.  The 
French,  however,  use  every  effort  to  acquaint 
their  officers  and  men  with  all  the  aspects  of 
submarine  warfare.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
officers,   the  whole  principle  of  naval  strategy 
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in  wartime  has  undergone  serious  modification 
«ince  the  introduction  of  the  submarine. 

Essential  Requirements. 

Commander  F.  M.  Barber,  U.S.N.,  retired, 
writes  in  the  current  Forum  on  some  of  the 
technical  details  of  the  submarine  torpedo  boat 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  lay  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing, according  to  Commander  Barber,  are  the 
essential  points  : 

'*  1.  The  boat  should  be  able  to  steer  a  course 
and  perform  the  necessary  operations  ;  and  apro- 
pos of  this  it  will  be  remembered  that  water  is 
900  times  as  dense  as  air,  but  that  it  has  been 
calculated  by  Bouger  that  we  must  go  to  a  depth 
of  700  feet  before  it  becomes  absolutely  opaque. 

"  2.  The  boat  should  have  speed.  The  im- 
portance of  this  feature  is  accentuated  and  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  wetted  surface,  nearly  double  the 
power  is  required  to  get  the  same  speed  when 
under  water  that  is  obtained  when  the  boat  ^  is 
running  with  half  its  body  submerged. 

"3.  It  should  have  a  suflBcient  supply  of  air 
to  support  life  for  several  hours  or  to  have  the 
means  of  purifying  it — 520  cubic  inches  of  air 
per  man  per  minute  are  required  to  support  life 
— but  in  addition  provision  must  be  made  for 
getting  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  animal  im- 
purities that  are  given  off. 

"4.  The  boat  should  be  of  suflBcient  displace- 
ment to  carry  machinery  and  crew  and  have 
space  for  them  to  operate. 

"  5.  It  should  be  of  such  form  as  to  be  easily 
propelled  and  steered. 

"  6.  It  must  be  able  to  rise  and  fall  at  will  to 
a  determined  depth  either  when  stationary  or 
when  in  motion. 

"7.  The  crew  must  be  able  to  enter  and 
leave  the  boat  without  external  aid. 

"  8.  The  boat  must  be  of  suflBcient  strength 
to  resist  collapse,  the  pressure  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  to  the  foot  as  the  boat 
goes  down. 

"9.  Finally,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  above, 
the  boat  must  be  properly  armed  in  order  to  be 
certain  to  sink  the  enemy." 

THE    LATEST    INVENTIONS, 

Commander  Barber  describes  several  devices 
that  have  recently  been  adopted  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  the  inherent  diflficulties  of  submarine 
navigation  : 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  the  boats  are 
propelled  on  the  surface  by  petroleum,  gas,  or 
alcohol  engines,  and  under  water  by  electric 
engines  driven  by  storage  batteries,  which  also 
supply  the  lights.  Compressed  air  supplies  breath- 


ing, ejection  of  torpedoes,  and  ejecting  water 
ballast  when  required.  Air  that  has  been  breathed 
can  be  rendered  reasonably  respirable  again  by 
allowing  it  to  bubble  through  water.  But  ex- 
periments are  now>  being  made  by  the  French 
with  a  material  called  <  oxy lithe,'  a  new  chemical 
compound  which  liberates  oxygen  freely  when 
mixed  with  water.  This  not  only  purifies  the 
air,  but  it  burns  up  all  animal  impurities.  In 
addition,  experiments  are  being  made  with  a  new 
motor  to  which  oxylithe  furnishes  the  fuel.  If 
this  proves  successful,  and  the  prospect  is  at 
present  favorable,  the  motor  will  do  for  both  sur- 
face and  under- water  running.  Much  more  pow- 
erful machinery  can  be  installed,  a  large  part  of 
the  heavy  electric  batteries  can  be  removed,  and 
other  advantages  obtained  ;  but,  of  course,  all 
this  will  take  time.  One  diflBculty  with  electric 
accumulators  has  been  the  escape  of  explosive 
fumes  ;  but  the  French  have  overcome  this  by 
covering  them  with  wire-gauze  boxes.  In  fact, 
there  is  finality  in  nothing.  The  situation  of  the 
submarine  boat  is  very  much  like  that  of  wire- 
less telegraphy.  It  is  yet  new  and  has  its  de- 
fects ;  but  all  navies  must  have  it  even  as  it  is, 
though  every  day  sees  new  improvements. 

"  The  impossibility  of  seeing  under  water  to  a 
great  distance  by  any  means  yet  discovered  ren- 
ders it  necessary  for  a  submarine  to  come  to  the 
surface  occasionally  on  approaching  an  enemy 
in  order  to  rectify  the  line  of  approach.  To 
reduce  the  portion  exposed  to  a  minimum,  a 
vertical  tube  a  few  feet  in  length  containing  re- 
flecting mirrors  is  employed.  It  is  called  a  peri- 
scope, and  the  end  which  appears  on  the  sur- 
face resembles  a  bottle.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  a  short  time  ago  to  perpetrate  an  amus- 
ing ruse  by  floating  a  quantity  of  bottles  out  of 
the  harbor  of  Cherbourg  on  the  ebb  tide.  Cal- 
culating approximately  on  the  time  that  they 
would  reach  some  French  armor-clads  which 
were  simulating  a  blockade,  the  submarines  made 
their  attack.  The  armor-clads  were  so  confused 
by  the  bottles  that  they  were  all  torpedoed  by 
the  submarines  without  ever  being  able  to  iden- 
tify them." 

The  "Protector." 

In  Page's  Magazine  for  April,  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Fyfe  gives  a  short  account  of  the  Protector^  which 
has  recently  been  launched  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
It  differs  chiefly  from  the  Holland  and  other 
types  of  submarines  in  being  able  to  run  along 
on  wheels  upon  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  Travel- 
ing on  the  bottom  is  declared  to  be  the  most 
simple,  safe,  and  reliable  method  known  of  un- 
der-water  navigation.  There  are  two  wheels 
fitted  to  the  keel,  one  in  advance  of  the  other. 
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They  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  nine-inch 
face. 

Our  Navy  Department  is  about  to  carry  out  a 
Beries  of  exhaustive  trials  with  the  Protector,  and 
every  one  in  authority  seems  to  speak  well  of  it. 


THE  COOPERATION  OF  THE  NAVY  AND  THE 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 

THE  various  ways  in  which  the  navy  can 
further  the  interests  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  a  country  are  discussed  by  Georg 
Wislicenus  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift.  In  time 
of  war,  it  assumes  the  office  of  protector  to  the 
merchant  vessels.  "  Any  merchant  marine," 
says  the  writer,  "  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
navy  of  its  country.  The  great  secret  of  all 
English  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  English 
navy  always  has  been  so  well  proportioned  to 
the  English  merchant  marine  that  foreign  powers 
could  never  interfere  with  the  latter.  The  bold- 
est French  pirates  could  never  seriously  cripple 
English  trade,  in  spite  of  many  single  victories, 
because  in  all  naval  wars  between  England  and 
France  the  English  fleet  retained  mastery  of  the 
sea.  To-day,  as  centuries  ago,  the  protection  of 
transatlantic  trade  and  the  merchant  marine  is 
the  most  important  task  of  any  independent 
navy  that  is  not  confined  merely  to  coast  de- 
fense ;  in  order  to  achieve  this  task  thoroughly, 
the  enemy  must  be  driven  from  the  sea  and 
blockaded  in  his  ports,  for  then  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other  power  are  as  safe  on  all  seas 
as  in  time  of  peace.  When  the  Union  troops  in 
the  War  of  Secession  had  blockaded  the  entire 
coast  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  sea  traffic, 
and  with  it  the  power  of  resistance,  of  those 
States  was  broken." 

IN   TIME   OF   PEACE. 

In  time  of  peace,  also,  the  navy  acts  as  pro- 
tector, or  a  kind  of  police  that  enforces  respect 
for  the  flag.  The  writer  illustrates  this  by  the 
case  of  Holland  and  England.  "  Holland's  mar- 
velously  flourishing  foreign  trade  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  declined  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  downfall  of  Dutch  supremacy  on  the 
sea,  while  England  owes  its  leading  position  in 
commerce  chiefly  to  the  auspicious  cooperation 
of  the  navy  with  the  merchant  marine.  Since 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  development  of 
both  has  gone  hand  in  hand  to  such  extent  as 
to  outdistance  all  competitors.  All  the  nations 
are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  English  men-of- 
war  in  all  ports  that  gratuitous  insults  are  hard- 
ly ever  offered  to  the  English  flag.  The  feeling 
of  security  thereby  engendered  has  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  English  commerce." 


THE   HTDBOGBAPHIO   BUREAUS. 

Another  office  of  the  navy  is  that  of  charting 
the  seas,  and  here,  again,  the  English  navy  has 
given  material  aid,  not  only  to  the  English  mer- 
chant marine,  but  to  all  seafarers  in  general ; 
the  hydrographic  bureau  of  the  English  ad- 
miralty has  issued  nearly  four  thousand  charts, 
and  many  guide  books  for  mariners,  that  are 
used  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  "Other  coun- 
tries, also,"  the  writer  concludes,  "  recognize  the 
value  of  these  naval  labors  of  peace,  as  is  shown 
by  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  French  and 
American  hydrographic  bureaus  ;  although  they 
cover  less  ground  than  the  British  office,  their 
work  is  frequently  superior"  to  the  latter  iir  re- 
gard to  reliability  and  careful  execution.  The 
Russian  hydrographic  office,  that  is  working  on 
an  extensive  scale,  is  striving  hard  to  become  in- 
dependent of  English  charts.  Even  the  hydro- 
graphic  offices  of  the  smaller  countries,  as  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria  -  Hungary,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  render  valuable  services  to  their  mer- 
chant marine,  though  confining  themselves  most- 
ly to  their  own  coasts,  leaving  the  survey  of  for- 
eign coasts  to  England  and  France. 


THE  MULATTO  IN  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 

THE  large  part  played  by  the  mulatto  factor 
in  the  American  race  problem  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  suggestive  article  in  the  May  Atlantic 
Monthly  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Stone,  of  Greenville^ 
Miss.,  who  has  studied  the  negro  in  the  Yazoo- 
Mississippi  Delta.  Mr.  Stone  advances  the 
thought  that  we  have  greatly  underestimated  the 
importance  of  the  mulatto  in  the  race  problem.  In 
fact,  he  thinks  that  were  it  not  for  the  mulatto, 
there  would  be  no  race  problem.  He  thinks  it 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  twelfth  census  did 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  separately  the  mulatto 
element.  Mr.  Stone  points  out  that  the  people 
who  have  argued  that  the  negro  is  capable  of  un- 
limited development,  proving  it  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  individuals  of  his  rac^,  have  really 
forgotten  that  these  individuals  were  mulattoes^ 
*'from  Murillo's  favorite  pupil  down  to  Crispus 
Attucks,  Benjamin  Banneker,  Douglass,  Bruce, 
Lynqh,  the  late  Sir  Conrad  Reeves,  Du  Bois^ 
Washington,  Chesnutt,  and  others." 

THE  REAL  NEGRO  IS  CONTENTED. 

Mr.  Stone  contends  that  when  free  from  white 
or  mulatto  influence,  the  negro  is  of  a  contented, 
happy  disposition.  He  is  docile,  tractable,  and 
unambitious,  with  but  few  wants,  and  those 
easily  satisfied.  '^  He  inclines  to  idleness,  and 
though  having  a  tendency  to  the  commission  of 
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petty  crimes,  is  not  malicious,  and  rarely  cher- 
ishes hatred.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  <  sacred 
right  of  suffrage/  and  when  left  to  his  own  in- 
clinations, will  disfranchise  himself  by  the  thou- 
sand rather  than  pay  an  annual  poll-tax.  He  in- 
finitely prefers  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  a 
car  of  his  own  to  the  restraint  of  one  in  which 
he  would  be  compelled  to  mingle  with  white 
people."  As  for  the  real  negro, — the  negro  of  the 
masses, — Mr.  Stone  thinks  he  presents  few,  if  any, 
serious  problems,  and  "  none  which  he  may  not 
himself  work  out  if  let  alone  and  given  time. 
But  it  will  be  an  individual  rather  than  a  race 
solution  ;  the  industrious  will  as  children  acquire 
a  common-school  education,  and  as  adults  will 
own  property  ;  those  capable  of  higher  things 
will  find  for  themselves  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  talents,  just  as  they  are  doing  to-day  ; 
the  vicious  and  shiftless  will  be  as  are  the 
vicious  and  shiftless  of  other  races." 

WHERE    THE    COMPLAINTS    COME    FROM. 

The  complaints  over  *'  the  lack  of  opportunities 
under  which  the  negro  labors,",  and  the  "injus- 
tice of  race  distinction,"  do  not  come,  according 
to  Mr.  Stone,  from  the  negro,  but  from  the 
mulatto  or  white  politician.  "  Through  the 
medium  of  race  papers  and  magazines,  the  pulpit, 
industrial  and  political  gatherings  and  associa- 
tions, the  mulatto  wields  a  tremendous  influence 
over  the  negro.  It  is  here  that  his  importance 
as  a  factor  in  whatever  problems  may  arise  from 
the  negro's  presence  in  this  country  becomes 
manifest, — and  the  working  out  of  such  problems 
may  be  advanced  or  retarded,  just  as  he  wisely 
or  unwisely  plays  the  part  which  fate — or  Provi- 
dence— ^has  assigned  him.  The  negro,  like  the 
white  man,  responds  more  readily  to  bad  influ- 
ences than  to  good,  and  the  example  and  precepts 
of  a  hundred  men  like  Washington  and  Du  Bois 
may  be  easily  counteracted  by  the  advice  and 
influence  of  some  of  the  very  men  of  whom  the 
mulatto  type  unfortunately  furnishes  too  many 
examples. 

THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD  INFLUENCES. 

"  Booker  "Washington  may  in  all  sincerity 
preach  the  gospel  of  labor  ;  he  may  teach  his  peo- 
ple, as  a  fundamental  lesson,  the  cultivation  of 
tlie  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  white  man  ;  he 
may  point  out  the  truth  that  for  the  negro  the 
privilege  of  earning  a  dollar  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  that  of  spending  it  at  the  white 
man's  theater  or  hotel  ;  yet  all  these  lessons 
must  fail  of  their  fullest  and  best  results  so  long 
as  the  negro's  mind  is  being  constantly  poisoned 
with  the  radical  teachings  and  destructive  doc- 
trines of  the  mulatto  of  the  other  school." 


TRANSPORTING  NEW  YORK'S  MILUONS. 

THE  most  difficult  transit  problem  in  the 
world,  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Wheatly's  character- 
ization of  the  work  of  transporting  New  York's 
population,  in  an  article  in  the  May  World's 
Work.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this  phrase 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  New  York  street 
railways  carry  more  passengers  than  all  the  other 
raUroads  in  North  and  South  America. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  total  metropolitan 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1903  is  4,500,000, 
the  figure  obtained  by  adding  the  three  New 
Jersey  counties  just  across  the  Hudson  to  the 
several  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.  The 
annual  average  rate  of  increase  is  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand,  so  that  even  allowing  for 
some  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  during  the  next 
decade,  the  population  of  the  year  1913  should 
be  something  more  than  six  million  people. 

The  surface  and  elevated  roads  of  New  York 
already  carry  twice  as  many  people  every  year 
as  all  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States 
combined.  Experts  consider  that  with  a  popu- 
lation, ten  years  hence,  of  6,000,000,  and  a  pos- 
sible daily  passenger  travel  in  the  metropolitan 
district  of  8,000,000,  it  is  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  seeking  exit  from  the  business  dis- 
trict between  5  and  6  o'clock  each  evening  will 
be  500,000,  instead  of  half  that  number,  as  now. 
Thus,  the  gigantic  transit  plans  for  the  metrop- 
olis must  be  undertaken  in  anticipation  of  pos- 
sibly twice  the  present  great  demand  on  it. 

WHERE    THE    REAL    PROBLEM    LIES. 

"  But  the  real  problem  of  transit  relief  relates 
primarily  to  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.  With 
the  exception  of  the  few  bridges  and  tunnels 
which  deliver  the  east-and-west  travel  direct  to 
the  business  district,  it  is  certain  that  the  swarms 
of  people  from  the  other  bridges  and  tunnels 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  local  Manhattan  lines 
for  distribution.  The  travel  from  the  Black- 
well's  Island  bridge,  the  Pennsylvania-Long 
Island  Railroad  tunnel,  and  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  tunnel,  will  be  dumped  upon  the 
south-bound  lines  in  the  morning,  and  upon  the 
north-bound  lines  in  the  evening,  at  the  height 
of  the  rush  hour." 

WORK   ALREADY   CUT    OUT    FOR   THE    NEW    ROADS. 

It  is  expected  that  the  four  tracks  in  subway 
No.  1  will  be  crowded  to  the  maximum  limit  as 
soon  as  operations  begin.  In  this  subway,  540 
cars  an  hour  will  move  in  one  direction,  with 
perhaps  43,000  passengers  seated  and  standing. 
Nine  additional  tracks  are  proposed  by  Engineer 
t^arsonB,  ^^t,  they  are  not  yet  authorized,  and  it 
Xto'U  reQ.^^^^  iromlliree  to  five  years  for  their  com- 
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pletion.     In  the  meantime,  the  electrical  devel- 
opment of  the  Hudson,   Harlem,  and  Putnam 
divisions  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  main 
line  of  the  New  Haven  road,  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  to  thirty-five  miles  to   the  northward, 
the  building  of  the  new  Portcheeter  road,  the 
extension   of    the  elevated  and   subway 
routes  to  various  parts  of  the  Bronx  and 
Westchester,   will  make  a  further  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  long-distance 
passengers  seeking  through  train  service 
lo  and  from  the  business  districts. 


various  herds  distributed  along  the  Alaskan 
coast  from  Point  Barrow  to  Bethel.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  twenty  thousand  natives  of  north- 
weatern  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the 
miners  who  are  beginning  to  throng  into  the 
interior  of  the  territory  in  the  far  North,  are 


THE    DEVELOPMEST    I 


■   LONG   ISLAND. 


The  additional  bridges  and  tunnels 
pointing  toward  Long  Island  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1907  or  1908.  They  provide 
for  thirty  tracks,  whore  now  there  are  but 
four.  This  enormous  increase  of  facility 
in  reaching  Long  Island  will  bring  a  tre- 
mendous movement  toward  that  suburb 
of  New  York  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  an 
immediate  overflow  toward  Long  Island 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  now  un- 
willingly crowded  into  the  tenements  and 
fiat  houses  of  Manhattan.  It  may  be  that 
a  magnificent  city  on  Long  Island  will 
grow  up  within  a  few  years,  to  overshadow 
ilanhattan  and  carry  with  it  the  center 
of  population  of  Greater  New  York. 


REINDEER  IN  ALASKA. 

THE  failure,  a  few  days  ago,  of  an  at 
tempt  to  bring  reindeer  from  Lap- 
land   to  Alaska  has  led  some  people  to 
make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the 
Alaskanreindeer  industry  is  no  longer  successful. 
That  such  a  view  of  the  situation  is  very  far 
from  the  truth  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
H.  Grosvenor  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine for  April.     This  writer  says  : 

"  Twelve  years  ago.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
brought  his  first  lierd  of  sixteen  reindeer  across 
Bering  Strait  from  Siberia  and  started  his  rein- 
deer colony  at  Unalaska,  off  the  bleak  coast  of 
Alaska.  Many  then  smiled  at  the  experiment 
and  declared  his  plan  for  stocking  the  great  bar- 
rens of  northwestern  Alaska  with  thousands  of 
the  animals  which  for  centuries  had  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Siberia 
was  impracticable  and  wasteful  of  time  and 
good  money.  But  the  experiment  prospered 
from  the  very  first.  Other  reindeer,  numbering 
nearly  one  thousand  in  ail,  during  the  succeed- 
ing years,  were  brought  over  from  Siberia.  To- 
day, there  are  nearly  si.t  thousand  head  in  the 


dependent  upon  these  domestic  reindeer  ;  their 
clothing,  their  food,  their  transportation,  their 
utensils,  and  their  shelter  are  all  furnished  them 
by  the  reindeer. 

"  The  reindeer  enterprise  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment, although  still  in  its  infancy.  There 
are  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  bar- 
ren tundra  in  Alaska  where  no  horse,  cow, 
sheep,  or  goat  can  find  pasture  :  but  everywhere 
on  this  vast  expanse  of  frozen  land  the  reindeer 
can  find  the  long  fibrous,  white  moss  which  is 
his  food.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  ten  mil- 
lion of  these  hardy  animals.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  Alaska  will  have  great  reindeer  ranches 
like  the  great  cattle  ranches  of  the  Southwest, 
and  they  will  bo  no  less  profitable." 

REINDEEB-BAISINU   AS  AN  INDU8TBT. 

For  the  introduction  into  Alaska  of  domestic 

reindeer  from  Siberia,  Congress  has  appropriated. 
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during  the  past  ten  years,  $158,000.  In  regard 
to  the  profits  of  reindeer-raising,  Mr.  Grosvenor 
says : 

''  A  fawn  during  the  first  four  years  costs  the 
owner  less  than  $1  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
four  years,  it  will  bring  at  the  mines  from  $50  to 
$100  for  its  meat,  or  if  trained  to  the  sled  or  for 
the  pack,  is  easily  worth  $100  to  $150. 

''The  fawns  are  very  healthy,  and  but  few 
die  ;  the  does  are  prolific,  and  after  they  are  two 
years  of  age  add  a  fawn  to  the  herd  each  year 
for  ten  years.  Last  year,  out  of  fifty  does  two 
years  and  more  of  age  in  one  herd,  forty-eight 
had  fawns,  and  of  these  only  five  died,  three  of 
which  were  lost  through  accidents  or  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  herder. 

''The  reindeer  are  so  gregarious  and  timid 
that  one  herder  can  easily  guard  one  thousand 
head.  The  herder  knows  that  if  a  few  stray  off 
he  need  not  look  for  them,  as  they  will  soon  be- 
come frightened  and  rejoin  the  main  herd. 

"  The  does  make  almost  as  good  sled  deer  as 
the  bulls  and  geldings.  They  are  slightly  smaller 
and  less  enduring. 

"  The  Chukchee  deer  cost,  in  Siberia,  about  $4 
a  head  for  a  full-grown  doe  or  bull.  The  fawns 
born  in  Alaska  are  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
parent  stock.  The  Tunguse  deer  cost  nearly 
$7.50  apiece.  By  the  addition  of  the  Tunguse 
breed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Alaska  stock  will  be 
improved  and  toughened. 

"  The  reindeer  cow  gives  about  one  teacupful 
of  very  rich  milk,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  best 
cream,  and  making  delicious  cheese.  Mixed 
with  a  little  water,  the  milk  forms  a  refreshing 
drink.  The  Siberians  and  Laplanders  save  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  deer  and  serve  it  in  pow- 
dered form.  From  the  sinews,  tough  thread  is 
obtained." 

In  concluding  his  article,  Mr.  Grosvenor  gives 
this  optimistic  picture  of  the  Alaskan  reindeer's 
prospects  : 

"  Even  if  no  more  reindeer  are  imported  from 
Siberia,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues, 
doubling  every  three  years  —  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not — within  less  than 
twenty-five  years  there  will  be  at  least  one  mil- 
lion dohiestic  reindeer  in  Alaska.  This  is  a 
conservative  estimate,  and  allows  for  the  deer 
that  die  from  natural  causes  and  for  the  many 
that  will  be  slaughtered  for  food.  In  thirty-five 
years,  the  number  may  reach  nearly  ten  million 
head,  and  Alaska  will  be  shipping  each  year  to 
the  United  States  anywhere  from  five  hundred 
thousand  to  one  million  reindeer  carcasses  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  delicious  hams  and  tongues. 
At  no  distant  day,  it  may  be  safely  predicted, 
long  reindeer  trains  from  arctic  and  subarctic 


Alaska  will  roll  into  Seattle  and  our  most  west- 
ern cities  like  the  great  cattle  trains  that  now 
every  hour  thunder  into  the  yards  of  Chicago." 


THE  CHUKCHEE  REINDEER-RAISERS  OF 

SIBERIA. 

A  CURIOUS  tribe  of  people  dwelling  in  the 
far  North  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Walde- 
mar  Bogoras,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  in  his  journey  to  northeastern 
Asia  in  behalf  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expe- 
dition, and  these  Chukchee  are  described  in  the 
May  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  The  pictures 
of  the  Siberian  natives  show  a  strong  likeness  to 
the  American  Eskimo,  with  much  more  decided 
Mongolian  traits  of  physiognomy.  The  explorer 
says  that  the  country  he  traversed  two  years 
ago,  on  this  expedition,  in  northeastern  Siberia, 
and  three  hundred  miles  from  the  shore  of  Ber- 
ing Sea,  has  never  before  been  visited  by  white 
men.  After  a  terrible  nineteen  days'  journey 
inland  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  writer  and 
his  guides  came  upon  a  Chukchee  village,  and 
were  entertained  with  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son, which  happened  to  be  frozen  meat  pounded 
fine  and  mixed  with  tallow,  raw  kidneys  cut  in 
thin  slices,  bone  marrow,  and  other  northern 
dainties.  The  party  sat  on  thick  skins  and  feasted 
surrounded  by  the  whole  population  of  the  camp. 

The  Chukchee  show  marked  differences  from 
the  other  tribes  of  Asia,  and  in  their  customs 
and  beliefs  bear  strong  resemblance  both  to  the 
American  Eskimo  and  to  the  Indians  of  our 
northeastern  shore. 

This  wild'  country,  twice  as  big  as  the  whole 
German  Empire,  has  a  population  of  about 
twenty  thousand  only,  of  reindeer-raisers. 

"The  Chukchee  are  a  fierce,  warlike  tribe. 
Two  centuries  ago,  in  wars  with  Cossack  in- 
vaders, they  held  their  ground  to  the  last.  "When 
taken  captive,  they  would  end  their  own  lives  ; 
and  women  would  kill  their  children  and  burn 
themselves  in  their  tents  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  At  last,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  large  bodies  of  Chuk- 
chee warriors  twice  succeeded  in  heavily  de- 
feating strong  Cossack  parties,  whose  chiefs 
were  killed,  or  taken  captive  and  afterward 
slowly  tortured  to  death.  Then  the  Russian 
Government,  tired  with  useless  wars,  ordered 
hostilities  to  cease  ;  and  since  that  time  the 
Chukchee  reindeer-breeders  have  lived  unmo- 
lested in  the  middle  of  their  desolate  barren 
tundra. 

.i  M^ch  of  their  fierceness,  however,  is  still 

retaitt^^  at  the  present  time.     Murders  are  fre- 

tit   ^^^  ^^®y  *^®  followed  by  continual  acts 
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of  blood-revenge,  unless  the  relatives  of  the  first 
murderer  speedily  dispose  of  him  themselves, 
and  thus  remove  the  cause  of  strife.  Cases  of 
suicide  are  hardly  less  numerous,  because  even 
very  young  people  are  quite  reckless  of  their 
own  lives,  and  when  thwarted  in  their  purpose 
will  destroy  themselves  from  anger  or  spite, 
jealousy  or  unassuaged  desire.  Persons  suffer- 
ing from  some  incurable  illness,  and  especially 
old  men  and  women  weakened  with  age,  often 
proclaim  their  wish  to  be  killed  by  their  nearest 
relatives.  Then  the  sons  or  the  nephews,  who 
otherwise  are  kind  and  dutiful  to  their  elders, 
feel  themselves  bound  to  comply,  however  un- 
willingly, with  the  request.  No  retraction  is 
permissible,  since  such  an  announcement  is  con- 
sidered as  a  promise  of  human  sacrifice  to  the 
evil  spirits.  If  taken  back,  the  revenge  of  the 
spirits  on  the  whole  family  will  be  incurred." 


PROSPEROUS  CANADA. 

THE  migration,  within  the  past  year  or  two, 
of  thousands  of  substantial  American  citi- 
zens to  the  fertile  lands  beyond  our  northern 
border  adds  a  new  element  of  interest  to  such  a 
survey  of  Canadian  affairs  as  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman 
contributes  to  the  North  American  Review  for 
April.  Optimistic,  Mr.  Wiman  certainly  is,  as 
regards  Canada's  commercial  and  industrial 
future.  He  shows  from  the  reports  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
that  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
was  91  per  cent,  greater  in  1902  than  in  1895, 
and  that  the  total  trade  showed  a  gain  of  over 
$70  per  capita.  In  the  meantime,  certain  Cana- 
dian articles,  like  cheese,  have  taken  a  high  place 
in  the  foreign  markets  because  of  their  excel- 
lence, and  are  likely  to  maintain  their  prestige 
permanently.  Mr.  Wiman  favors  a  zollverein 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

AREA    COMPARED    WITH    THAT    OF   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

Mr.  Wiman  says  that  annexation  to  the  United 
States  is  unpopular  and  disapproved  in  Canada, 
not  because  the  Canadians  love  the  Yankees  less, 
but  because  they  love  themselves  more  and  pro- 
pose to  develop  their  own  country  in  their  own 
way.  Americans  do  not  always  fully  realize 
that  Canada  comprises  more  space  on  the  earth ^s 
surface  than  all  the  States  of  the  Union  taken 
together.  '*  It  is  not  only  the  larger  of  the  two 
countries,  but,  because  of  its  enormous  volume 
of  minerals,  and,  specially,  because  of  its  food- 
producing  lands,  it  is  believed  by  Canadians  to 
be  the  richer.     Omitting  the  possessions  of  both 


countries  in  Alaska,  Canada  has  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  more  of  land  available 
than  the  United  States ;  besides,  it  has  more 
than  half  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe  within  its 
borders  and  within  its  control — a'fact  of  supreme 
importance,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  when  its 
geographical  location  and  the  grades  of  its  rivers 
are  realized.  This  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  land  comprises  Northwest  Canada,  ren- 
dered available  within  the  last  twenty  years 
through  the  operations  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Hallway,  which  has  made  all  Canada  accessible.'' 

GRAIN-GROWING,  MINING,  AND  MANUFACTURING. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  in  the 
United  States  about  the  wheat-growing  possibil- 
ities of  Northwest  Canada.  The  future  of  this 
industry  is  still  somewhat  problematic,  but  Mr. 
Wiman  shows  that  Canada  has  at  least  one  dis- 
tinct advantage,  as  a  grain-grower,  over  her  com- 
petitors,— namely,  a  system  of  cheap  and  ready 
transportation  to  the  seaboard. 

Another  important  element  of  wealth  in  Can- 
ada is  her  paper  pulp- wood.  The  area  covered 
by  this  timber  extends  from  the  interior  of 
Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia  west 
and  northwest  to  Alaska,  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence valley  and  the  prairie  sections,  almost  up 
to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  is  estimated  to  com- 
prise 450,000,000  acres.  The  entire  region  is 
probably  better  supplied  with  water  power  than 
any  equivalent  area  on  the  earth's  surface.  This 
latter  fact  has  especial  significance  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  power 
plants  already  established,  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review  op  Reviews,  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  rapid  development  of  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

As  to  Canada's  mineral  resources,  Mr.  Wiman 
says : 

"  Rich  ores  of  iron  abound  all  the  way  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Among  many  local- 
ities, may  be  mentioned  Texada  Island,  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  ;  several 
places  along  the  Crow's  Nest  line  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  system  ;  the  Atikokan  dis- 
trict, about  seventy  miles  west  of  Thunder  Bay  ; 
the  Iron  Lake,  Frances,  and  Helen  hematite 
mines  near  the  northeastern  angle  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, extensive  deposits  of  rich  ores  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Ottawa  River,  and  in  the  valley  of  this 
stream  ;  besides  many  others  of  different  kinds 
of  iron  ore  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
in  the  Labrador  peninsula  (which  is  one  thou- 
sand miles  across). 

'•Canada  possesses  coal  enough  to  supply  the 
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world.  Although  the  limits  of  her  enormous 
coal  fields  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  in 
the  mountainous  country  extending  from  the 
State  of  Washington  to  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  have  not  yet  been  accurately  defined, 
they  probably  exceed  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  important 
fact  that,  while  the  United  States  possesses  no 
€oal  fields  on  the  shores  of  either  ocean,  Canada 
has  rich  mines  capable  of  great  development  at 
tidewater  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  Vancouver  Island  on  the  Pacific." 

The  Dominion  Geological  Survey  has  reported 
as  follows  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  : 

"Almost  every  mineral  and  metal  known  can 
be  found  in  Canada,  and  a  number  of  the  most 
valuable  products  exist  here  in  quantities  not  ex- 
ceeded anywhere  else  in  the  world  ;  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  metals  iron,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  gold, 
silver,  zinc,  manganese,  and  the  non-metallic  min- 
erals, coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  salt,  corundum, 
asbestos,  gypsum,  cements,  phosphates,  mica, 
slate,  etc." 


SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILL  COMMUNITIES. 

THE  defeat  of  the  child-labor  bill  in  the 
Georgia  Legislature  has  caused  an  impres- 
sion to  prevail  in  the  North  that  the  situation, 
so  far  as  Southern  factory  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, is  well-nigh  hopeless.  An  article  by 
Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology  for  March  should  go  far  to  re- 
move such  an  impression,  since  it  brings  clearly 
into  view  certain  distinctly  favorable  aspects  of 
Southern  factory  life  which  have  received  scant 
attention  from  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

ECONOMIC    OBJECTIONS   TO   CHILD    LABOR. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  practical 
•considerations  are  operating  very  effectively 
against  the  system  of  child  labor  in  cotton  mills, 
in  the  South  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"  Manufacturers  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
as  in  Massachusetts  or  Illinois,  are  learning  the 
lesson  that  it  is  a  false  economy,  with  expensive 
practical  as  well  as  ethical  results,  which  prompts 
the  employment  of  the  low-priced  labor  of  chil- 
dren. Delicate  machinery  operated  at  high  speed 
demands  more  intelligent  and  steadfast  atten- 
tion, to  secure  the  best  results,  than  untaught 
and  usually  careless  childhood  can  give  it.  The 
-direct  loss  thus  involved  counts  heavily  in  the 
•course  of  a  year,  and  comes  to  be  weighed  com- 
paratively as  the  adult  labor  of  a  section  grows 
more  skillful  and  satisfactory  ;  nor  are  clear- 
Iieaded  mill  men  slow  to  discover  that  such  loss, 


estimated  closely,  is  by  no  means  compensated  for 
by  the  low  scale  of  wages  to  the  child  operative." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  report  of  the 
North  Carolina  Labor  Commission  shows  that, 
while  in  1895  there  were  6,046  children  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  of  that  State,  in  1899 
there  were  only  3,308 — a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent,  in  four  years,  although  during  this  same 
period  there  was  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  women  and  100  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  men  similarly  employed,  to  meet  an 
increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
spindles.  These  facts  tend  to  justify,  in~a  meas- 
ure, the  optimistic  conclusion  reached  by  Mrs. 
Ellis,  that  child  labor  in  factories  is  a  rapidly 
vanishing  evil. 

From  this  conclusion,  Mrs.  Ellis  passes  on  to 
a  study  of  the  homes  and  the  family  life  of  the 
mill  operatives  throughout  the  new  manufactur- 
ing South. 

A    RURAL    PEOPLE. 

Among  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
factory  operatives  of  the  South  and  those  of 
other  sections,  Mrs.  Ellis  notes,  first,  the  absence 
of  "  urban  instincts  "  in  the  Southern  communi- 
ties. The  good  and  the  bad  in  these  mill  workers, 
she  says,  are  still  such  qualities  as  belong  to  a 
strictly  rural  people  ;  but  with  the  passing  of 
the  present  generation  this  characteristic  must 
be  largely  lost. 

"  It  may  be  asked  :  What  are  the  indications 
of  this  quality  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
is  named  '  rusticity  *  ?  The  signs  are  many  and 
easy  to  read.  No  observant  person  can  miss  the 
plain  evidence  even  in  his  first  day  with  the  mill 
people.  He  walks  past  the  cottages  row  on  row, 
and  sees  prince's  feather  and  bachelor's  button 
growing  in  the  tiny  yards,  patchwork  quilts  sun- 
ning from  the  windows,  and  strings  of  red  pepper 
festooned  on  the  back  porch.  The  boys  are  quite 
often  chewing  tobacco,  but  they  are  not  smoking 
cigarettes.  Often,  alas  !  the  girls  dip  snuff,  but 
they  do  not  lace  in  their  waists  nor  attempt  hand- 
kerchief flirtations.  The  women  are  given  to 
quiet,  and  a  profound  reserve  usually  marks  their 
social  intercourse.  The  festive  gatherings  in  the 
'  amusement  halls '  on  Saturday  nights  are  either 
stiff  parties  or  genuine  country  dances.  The 
*  barbecue '  is  common  on  a  general  holiday,  and 
the  *  all-day  singing '  of  a  Sunday  still  remains 
the  acme  of  enjoyment,  affording  the  perfect 
blending  of  sociality  and  devotion. 

NATIVE    AMERICANS. 

"A  second  quality  differentiating  our  people 
from  the  Northern  factory  communities  of  to-day 
is  what   may  well  be  called   their  unmodified 
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maintain  a  navigable  stage  through  the  bar  at 
the  principal  estuary. 

*'  Here  are  two  opposing  conditions  for  which 
money  has  been 'lavishly  expended, — levees  to 
hold  the  waters  in  a  confined  channel,  and  ob- 
structions at  the  river's  outlets  which  must  ne- 
cessarily prevent  a  rapid  disposition  of  the  flood 
waters. 

"When  to  these  overflowing  streams  of  the 
eastern  watershed  there  come  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  melting  snows  and  from  Texas 
And  Colorado  the  cloudbursts,  which  frequently 
occurs,  through  the  Arkansas,  Red,  and  Cana- 
dian rivers,  and  from  the  more  northerly  Platte, 
Yellowstone,  and  Missouri,  the  antagonistic 
works  of  man  must  give  way  before  the  terrible 
influences  of  nature. 

"  But  why  all  this  waste  of  rain  when  every 
drop  that  falls  as  rain  or  snow  is  needed  by  the 
growing  population  of  the  States  of  the  West  ? 

THE    USES    0?    FORESTS. 

"  By  a  systematic  reafforestation  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  and  the  planting  of  trees  on  the 
plains  at  headwaters  of  these  Western  rivers, 
and  the  construction  of  extensive  storage  reser- 
voirs to  supply  water  for  irrigation,  this  country 
must  be  vastly  improved  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures benefited  by  water  power,  and  naviga- 
tion improved  by  a  regularity  of  flow  in  various 
streams  ;  a  recurrence  of  such  disastrous  floods 
in  the  South  would  be  impossible,  as,  relieved  of 
the  surplus  water  of  the  Western  streams,  which 
back  up  and  retard  the  flow  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio  would  be  fully  competent  to  carry 
away  the  waters  of  its  drainage  area.  And  with 
a  proper  systematic  reafforestation  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  eastern  mountains,  and  the  broken 
lands  along  the  various  streams,  the  forces  of 
nature  could  be  easily  overcome  and  the  nation 
be  forever  beneflted.*' 


IS  HAN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  ? 

ARE  we  going  to  come  back  to  the  old  familiar 
theory  of  the  universe,  according  to  which 
Man  was  the  center  of  all  creation,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  being  the  convenient  street 
lamps  created  for  his  convenience  ?  The  dis- 
covery of  the  immensity  of  this  sidereal  universe 
led  to  the  belittling  of  the  importance  of  man. 
We  seemed  to  become  as  insignificant  as  cheese- 
mites  seated  upon  one  of  the  minor  planets  in  a 
universe  which  contained  one  hundred  million 
worlds.  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ?  "  was  the  inquiry  which  gained  in  force 
with  every  improvement  of  the  telescope.  As 
system  after   system  was  revealed,  each  fresh 


discovery  seemed  to  make  more  utterly  unthink- 
able the  old  theory  which  had  its  expression  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  But  now  an  article  which 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  contributes  to  the  March 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  gives  us  hope  that  our 
good  conceit  of  ourselves  is  about  to  be  revived, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  come  back  to  the  old 
faith  by  the  very  latest  and  most  approved 
scientific  road.  For  if  Br.  Wallace  is  correct^ 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  we  are  after 
all  the  center  of  the  whole  universe. 

He  maintains  that,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  stars  are  infinite  in  number.  He 
says  that  the  increased  size  and  power  of  the 
telescope,  and  that  powerful  engine  of  research, 
the  photographic  plate,  alike  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion, — namely,  that  we  are  piercing  to  the 
outer  elements  of  the  starry  system.  The  total 
number  of  visible  stars  from  the  first  to  the 
ninth  magnitude  is  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. If  they  increased  in  number  on  to  the 
seventeenth  magnitude  at  the  same  rate  that 
they  increased  from  the  first  to  the  ninth,  there 
ought  to  be  1,400,000,000  stars  visible  through 
the  best  telescope,  instead  of  which  there  are 
not  more  than  100,000,000.  As  our  instruments 
reach  farther  and  farther  into  space  they  find 
a  continuous  diminution  in  the  number  of  stars, 
thus  indicating  the  approach  of  the  outer  ele- 
ments of  the  stellar  universe.  If  the  universe 
is  not  infinite,  but  has  limits,  where  is  its  center  ? 
He  says  that  the  new  astronomy  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  sun  is  one  of  the  central 
orbs  of  a  globular  star  cluster,  and  that  this 
star  cluster  occupies  a  nearly  central  position  of 
the  exact  plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  Combining 
these  two  conclusions.  Dr.  Wallace  states  defi- 
nitely that  our  sun  is  thus  shown  to  occupy  a 
position  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  at  the  center 
of,  the  whole  visible  universe,  and  therefore  in 
all  probability  is  the  center  of  the  whole  material 
universe.  This  conclusion,  he  maintains,  has 
been  arrived  at  gradually  and  legitimately  by 
means  of  a  vast  mass  of  precise  measurements 
and  observation  by  wholly  unprejudiced  workers. 

Not  only  are  we  the  hub  of  the  universe,  but 
Dr.  Wallace  thinks  that  there  is  grave  reason  to 
doubt  whether  life  could  have  originated  and 
have  been  developed  upon  any  other  planet.  It 
was  necessary  that  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  the  surface  temperature  should  never  for 
any  considerable  time  fall  below  freezing-point 
or  rise  above  boiling-point.  None  of  the  other 
planets  appear  to  possess  this  and  other  funda- 
mental features  which  have  made  life  possible 
on  the  earth.  Among  these  features,  he  main- 
tains that  the  importance  of  volcanoes  and 
deserts  has  never  been   properly  appreciated. 
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"Without  volcanoes  and  without  deserts,  we 
should  not  have  had  that*  uninterrupted  supply 
of  atmospheric  dust  without  which  the  earth 
would  have  been  uninhabitable  by  men.  Our 
position,  therefore,  without  the  solar  system  is 
as  central  and  unique  as  that  of  our  sun  in  the 
whole  starry  universe.  He  sums  up  his  conclu- 
sions as  follows  : 

"The  three  startling  facts — that  we  are  in  the 
center  of  a  cluster  of  suns,  and  that  that  cluster 
is  situated  not  only  precisely  in  the  plane  of  the 
Galaxy,  but  also  centrally  im  that  plane,  can 
hardly  now  be  looked  upon  as  chance  coin- 
cidences without  any  significance  in  relation  to 
the  culminating  fact  that  the  planet  so  situated 
has  developed  humanity. 

"  Of  course,  the  relation  here  pointed  out  may 
be  a  true  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  yet 
have  arisen  as  the  result  of  one  in  a  thousand 
million  chances  occurring  during  almost  infinite 
time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  thinkers 
may  be  right  who,  holding  that  the  universe  is  a 
manifestation  of  mind,  and  that  the  orderly 
development  of  living  souls  supplies  an  adequate 
reason  why  such  a  universe  should  have  been 
called  into  existence,  believe  that  we  ourselves 
are  its  sole  and  sufficient  result,  and  that  no- 
where else  than  near  the  central  position  in  the 
universe  which  we  occupy  could  that  result  have 
been  attained." 

If  Dr.  Wallace  be  right,  it  is  obvious  what  an 
important  bearing  his  conclusion  will  have  upon 
the  whole  field  of  theological  thought. 

An  Opposlngr  View. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Wallace  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  book  in  which  he  will  elab- 
orate the  thesis  advanced  in  his  Fortnightly  arti- 
cle. Meantime,  Prof.  H.  H.  Turner,  of  Oxford, 
offers  a  reply  in  the  April  number  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  puts  a  very  different 
light  upon  Dr.  Wallace's  arguments.  As  regards 
the  existence  of  life  on  other  planets,  Mr.  Turner 
sums  up  Dr.  Wallace's  argument  as  follows  : 

"  Life  is  impossible  at  the  uttermost  bound- 
aries of  the  universe.  Therefore,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible at  the  exact  center." 

But  even  if  we  are  at  the  center  of  the 
universe,  which  Mr.  Turner  does  not  admit,  he 
maintains  that  we  are  there  only  temporarily 
and  accidentally.  The  solar  system  is  moving 
through  space  at  a  rate  which  would  take  us  to 
Sirius  in  one  hundred  thousand  years,  if  we 
happened  to  be  moving  that  way.  In  the  fifty 
million  or  one  hundred  million  years  during 
which  this  earth  has  been  inhabited,  we  must 
have  passed  thousands  of  stars,  and  other  stars 
must  have   held   the   position   before.     If   the 


universe  is  as  finite  as  Dr.  Wallace  argues, 
we  should  have  traversed  it  from  boundary  to 
boundary  in  that  time.  Professor  Turner,  how- 
ever, does  not  admit  that  the  apparent  thinning 
out  of  the  stars  at  what  Dr.  Wallace  considers 
the  borders  of  the  universe  proves  that  the 
universe  is  finite.  There  are  everywhere  dark 
stars  and  dark  nebulsB  which  obstruct  light, 
and  therefore  the  fact  that  no  stars  can  be  per- 
ceived beyond  certain  limits  proves  nothing. 
Finally,  we  are  not  even  temporarily  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  universe.  The  universe,  as  known,  is 
like  a  saucepan — we  may  be  at  the  center  of  the 
bowl,  but  not  at  the  center  of  the  bowl  and 
handle  taken  together. 


THE  COMING  TELESCOPE. 

IN  the  May  Harper^s,  there  is  an  account  by 
Prof.  G.  W.  Ritchey  of  "Photographing 
the  Nebulae  with  Reflecting  Telescopes  "  which 
gives  a  most  surprising  idea  of  the  feats  of  the 
astronomical  photographer,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  camera  has  been  seriously  used  in  as- 
tronomy for  only  about  twenty  years,  although 
the  first  work  of  photographing  the  moon  was 
done  forty  years  ago  by  Draper.  This  writer 
gives  some  very  interesting  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  building  much  larger  telescopes 
than  now  exist.  The  largest  ever  constructed 
was  Lord  Rosse^s,  of  six  feet  in  diameter.  This 
was  sixty  years  ago,  and  nowadays  modern  re- 
flecting telescopes  one  foot  in  diameter  will  give 
photographs  more  distinct  and  brilliant  than 
Lord  Rosse  could  obtain. 

GREAT   MIRROBS   NOW   POSSIBLE. 

When  this  is  said,  Professor  Ritchey's  further 
statements  become  all  the  more  interesting.  He 
says  no  great  telescope  now  exists,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  now  to  construct  a  great  re- 
flector with  even  more  than  the  refinement  of 
the  instrument  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  "  In 
the  optical  shop  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  the 
nearly  finished  mirror  for  a  reflecting  telescope 
of  five  feet  aperture.  Two  years'  work  has  al 
ready  been  d«ie  upon  this  glass  by  the  writer. 
The  rough  disk  for  this  mirror  was  cast  at  the 
glass-works  of  St.  Gobain,  near  Paris.  It  is 
five  feet  in  diameter,  is  eight  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  a  ton.  No  serious  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  in  making  this  mirror,  and  there 
can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  an  eight-foot 
mirror  could  now  be  made  which  would  be  as 
perfect  in  all  respects  as  the  mirror  of  the  two- 
foot  reflector  which  we  are  now  using  in  photog- 
raphy. The  French  makers  of  the  rough  disks 
of  glass  have  recently  expressed  their  readiness 
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to  undertake  for  us  a  ten -foot  disk,  one  foot 
thick,  which  they  think  would  be  as  homogene- 
ous, as  well  annealed,  and  as  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects as  the  five-foot  disk. 

"I  do  not  advocate  mere  bigness.  In  order 
that  the  improvement  in  the  photographs  ob- 
tained with  a  great  reflecting  telescope  shall  be 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  size,  all  parts  of 
the  instrument  must  be  made  with  the  utmost 
care  and  skill  ;  with  all  of  the  perfection  made 
possible  by  modern  engineering  and  mechanical 
methods,  and  by  the  latest  improvements  in 
glass-making  and  in  optical  work. 

REFLECTING    AND    REFRACTING    INSTRUMENTS. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  compactness,  the  rigidity, 
and  the  economy  of  construction  possible  in  the 
mounting  of  a  great  reflector  can  be  gained 
when  I  state  that  the  tube  of  a  reflector  of  eight 
feet  aperture  would  be  less  than  forty  feet 
long, — twenty-three  feet  shorter  than  the  tube 
of  the  forty -inch  Yerkes  refractor  •  and  that 
the  diameter  of  the  dome  required  for  such  a 
great  reflector  would  be  eighty  feet, — ten  feet 
less  than  that  of  the  dome  of  the  forty-inch  re- 
fractor. The  cost  of  an  eight-foot  reflector, 
constructed  with  the  greatest  economy  and  sim- 
plicity, and  yet  with  the  utmost  refinement,  for 
use  in  photography,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  dome,  would  be  little,  if  any,  greater  than 
that  of  the  Yerkes  refractor  with  its  dome. 

WHAT    WE    COULD    SEE    WITH    AN   EIGHT-FOOT 

REFLECTOR. 

"  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  with  the 
two-foot  instrument,  an  eight-foot  reflector,  if 
used  in  a  climate  where  atmospheric  conditions 
are  flne,  would  photograph  stars  which  are  fifty 
times  fainter  than  the  faintest  stars  which  can  be 
seen  with  the  largest  modern  refractors.  This 
means  that  such  a  reflector  would  enable  us  to 
penetrate  seven  times  farther  into  space  than  can 
now  be  done  with  the  greatest  visual  telescopes, 
and  therefore  that  such  an  instrument  would 
reveal  to  us  a  universe  seven  times  seven  times 
seven — more  than  three  hundred — times  greater 
than  the  universe  which  is  revealed  by  the  most 
powerful  modern  refractors. 

''  Such  a  great  reflector  would  give  us  photo- 
graphs of  the  nebulae  of  about  five  times  the 
scale  of  the  photographs  obtained  with  the  two- 
foot  reflector  ;  the  delicate  structure  and  minute 
details  of  these  wonderful  objects  would  be 
shown  proportionately  better,  provided  that  the 
instrument  were  used  in  a  suitable  climate.  I 
know  of  no  opportunity  which  has  evei-  been 
presented  in  the  entire  history  of  astronomy 
greater  than  that  which  now  awaits  us  in  the 


construction  of  a  large^  modem  reflector  and  its 
use  in  astronomical  photography.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  construction  of  such  a 
great  telescope  as  an  enormous  undertaking ; 
and  yet  the  cost  of  an  eight-foot  reflector  would 
be  about  one-twentieth  that  of  a  great  modern 
office  building  or  a  modern  battleship.  How 
insignificant  does  even  such  a  telescope  appear 
when  we  think  of  the  inconceivable  depths  of 
space  which  we  are  trying  to  penetrate  ;  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Creator  which  we  are  trying 
to  study  ;  of  the  problem  of  the  development, 
the  evolution,  of  suns  and  worlds  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  solve." 


WHAT  SCIENCE  HAS  FOUND  OUT  ABOUT 

THE  BRAIN. 


a 


THE  Mechanism  of  the  Brain  "  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  the  May  Harper^s  by  Mr. 
Carl  Snyder,  who  reports  the  latest  discoveries 
and  hypotheses  of  our  scientists  in  regard  to  the 
composition  and  function  of  that  organ.  For 
half  a  century,  the  scientific  world  has  recog- 
nized that  the  vital  part  of  the  brain  and  the 
nerves  seems  to  be  highly  phosphorized  fat, 
and  that  without  the  phosphorus,  this  fat  does 
not  seem  to  think.  Mr.  Snyder  pithily  says : 
"  Whether  it  be  the  brain-cell  of  a  glowworm, 
or  one  trembling  with  the  harmonies  of  *  Tristan 
und  Isolde,'  the  stuff  it  is  made  of  is  much  the 
same  ;  it  is  a  difference  of  structure,  apparent- 
ly, rather  than  of  material.  And  the  chemical 
difference  between  a  brain  or  nerve  cell  and 
that  of  the  muscles  or  the  skin  seems  reducible 
mainly  to  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  two 
substances, — water  and  phosphorus.  Lean  beef, 
for  example,  is  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  water ; 
the  brain  is  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  water.  And 
a  brain  or  nerve  cell  may  contain  from  five  to 
ten  times  as  much  phosphorus  as,  let  us  say,  the 
cells  of  the  liver  or  the  heart.  The  actual  quan- 
tity is,  of  course,  extremely  small, — ^by  weight, 
but  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent." 

THE   SIZE   OF   THE    HUMAN   BBAIN. 

The  brain  of  the  average  man  weighs  about 
three  pounds.  There  is  more  of  the  phosphor- 
ized fat  down  the  spinal  column,  and  little  plex- 
uses all  over  the  body,  wherever  a  group  of 
muscles  are  to  be  moved  ;  and  others  still,  the 
sensory  or  feeling  nerves,  which  are  everywhere. 
This  nervous  substance  is  made  up  of  distinctly 
separated  units,  most  of  them  extremely  minute, 
though  some  attain  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet. 
"  The  cells  which  run  from  the  small  of  the  back 
down  into  your  toes  are  the  longest.  Those  of 
the  brain  are  mostly  so  small  as  to  tax  the  powers 
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of  the  microscope."     One  scientist  estimates  the 
number  of  brain-cells  at  1,600,000,000. 

"Of  course,  the  number  varies  enormously, 
for  the  size  and  weight  of  the  normal  brain  vary 
greatly.  The  size  of  the  brains  of  compara- 
tively few  distinguished  men  is  known,  and 
most  published  figures  are  worthless.  The  list 
given  below  is  authoritative,  and  speaks  for  it- 
self.    The  sizes  are  given  in  cubic  centimeters  : 

Average  human  brain,  1,400  ccm.  f49oz.  av.). 

Dr.  Domnger 1,807      Agaasiz 1,512 

Harless 1,238      Thackeray 1,644 

Gambetta 1,204       Schiller 1,781 

Liebig 1,862      Cuvier 1,829 

Blrchofl 1,452       Turgenieflf 2,012 

Broca 1,485      Byron 2,238 

GauBS 1,«2 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Byron,  who  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  a  small  head,  is  highest 
in  the  list ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
poetry,  certainly  he  was  a  man  of  rather  medi- 
ocre intellectual  attainments,  as  poets  generally 
are  ;  while  Baron  Liebig,  who  possessed  one  of 
the  best-equipped  J)rains  of  the  first  half -century, 
was  below  the  average." 

HOW    THE   NERVE   WAVES   TBAVEL. 

"  Quick  as  thought "  is  not  very  quick.  While 
a  light  wave  would  travel  seven  times  around 
the  equator  in  a  second,  a  nerve  wave  makes 
only  about  a  hundred  feet  a  second.  Just  what 
this  nerve  wave  is  puzzles  the  scientific  men. 
As  there  is  no  nerve  action  without  the  evident 
presence  of  electricity,  it  seems  probable  that 
nerve  action,  thought,  and  consciousness,  and 
what  in  our  present  ignorance  we  call  electricity, 
are  one  and  the  same. 

PROFESSOR   MATHEWS'    EXPERIMENTS. 

"This  view  gained  heavy  reenforcements  a 
year  ago  from  some  brilliant  experiments  of 
Prof.  Albert  P.  Mathews,  who  had  been  work- 
ing on  nerve  -  stimulation  with  Prof.  Jacques 
Loeb  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor 
Loeb,  and  others,  had  shown  that  in  certain  salt 
solutions  an  excised  heart  could  be  kept  beat- 
ing for  hours  ;  further,  that  a  piece  of  ordinary 
frog's  muscle,  for  example,  dipped  in  the  same 
solutions,  would  beat  rhythmically,  like  a  heart. 

"  Professor  Mathews  took  a  step  further.  In- 
stead of  cutting  away  the  nerves  from  the  mus- 
cles, he  left  them  joined  at  one  end,  merely  sep- 
arating the  nerve  enough  to  let  the  end  of  it 
hang  in  a  cup  of  salt  solution,  while  the  frog's 
legs  were  suspended  on  a  frame.  The  rhythmi- 
cal beat  began  in  a  short  time,  just  as  if  the 
muscles  themselves  were  in  the  salt  bath.  Plain- 
ly, the  nerve  carried  the  stimulus,  and,  so  far  as 
any  mortal  could  see,  the  stimulus  was  the  same 


as  that  which  makes  a  live  frog's  muscles  con- 
tract when  it  jumps.  Whence  came  this  stimu- 
lus? 

"  The  only  solutions  which  give  this  effect  are 
those  capable  of  generating  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity. A  succession  of  electrical  impulses,  from 
a  dynamo,  for  example,  will  make  the  frog's 
leg's  twitch  rhythmically,  just  as  do  these  elec- 
trical solutions." 


ENGLAND'S  NEED  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 

NOW  and  then  is  heard  in  England  a  demand 
*  for  more  and  cheaper  universities.  Not 
more  Oxfords  and  Cambridges,  but  institutions 
which  make  adequate  provision  for  complete  in- 
tellectual training  and  professional  instruction, 
cheap  and  easily  accessible  for  every  boy  or 
girl  destined  for  a  brain-working  occupation.  In 
the  Comhill  Magazim  for  April,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
argues  convincingly  on  this  line. 

A   HUMILIATING   COMPARISON. 

"  The  proportion  of  university  students  is  go- 
ing up  in  Holland  and  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  Germany  and 
Belgium,  by  6  per  cent. ;  in  Switzerland,  by  more 
than  7  per  cent. ;  while  in  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Russia  the  annual  increase  cannot  fall  be- 
hind these  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion for  whom  we  provide  the  highest  training 
is  at  best  stationary,  and  in  some  years  actually 
declines.  We  may  still  believe  that  man  for  man 
an  Englishman  is  superior  to  the  citizen  of  any 
other  country,  but  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
patriot  can  ignore  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  come,  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,  to  an  era  of  professional  ex- 
pertness,  in  which  the  merely  cultivated  amateur 
is  hopelessly. beaten  out  of  the  field." 

Mr.  Webb  points  out  that  the  new  universi- 
ties are  not,  and  should  never  be,  intended  to 
become  the  rivals  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
They  have  different  aims  and  different  methods, 
— they  also  appeal  to  different  classes.  He  then 
describes  the  functions  of  the  new  universities, 
which  is  briefly  to  turn  out  the  graduate  fully 
equipped,  not  only  as  a  cultivated  citizen, — as  is 
now  the  case, — but  also  as  far  as  may  be  possi- 
ble as  a  trained  professional. 

The  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  new 
universities  imply, — first,  that  they  will  rapidly 
become  large  and  numerously  frequented  insti- 
•tutions,  and,  secondly,  that  the  standard  of  their 
teaching  will  be  extremely  high.  They  will  be 
practical  above  everything  else  ;  students  will 
go  there  ii^  order  to  master  the  subjects  which 
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will  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood.  This  will 
compel  an  intensive  study  of  each  department  of 
learning  unknown  to  the  average  <<  pass  "  man. 
Imagine  the  economic  professor  at  Oxford  hav- 
ing to  lecture  on  banking  and  currency  daily  be- 
fore a  class  of  bank  clerks  and  branch  managers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  their  respect  and  con- 
vey instruction ! 

London's  need. 

Mr.  Webb  pleads  for  a  great  technical  high 
school,  of  the  Charlottenburg  type,  to  be  erected 
on  the  four  or  five  acres  of  vacant  land  at  South 
Kensington.  The  University  of  London  is  lam- 
entably inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  great 
metropolis  !  It  needs  money,  and  the  stimulat- 
ing impulse  of  a  great  ideal.  It  would  take 
$250,000  a  year,  at  least,  to  put  the  science  facul- 
ty properly  on  its  feet.  The  engineering  faculty 
is  in  such  an  infantile  condition  that  the  ad- 
vanced mechanical  student  is  advised  to  go  to 
the  McGill  University  at  Montreal  or  the  Poly- 
technikum  at  Zurich.  To  set  the  whole  univer- 
sity on  its  feet  and  equip  it  with  the  necessary 
endowment  requires  at  least  five  millions  ster- 
ling. Each  of  the  nine  other  new  local  univer- 
sities proposed  would  require  about  $2,500,000. 
Within  the  next  decade,  says  Mr.  Webb,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  England  alone,  for 
what  we  may  call  tertiary  education  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  the  equivalent  of  $50,- 
000,000. 

The  proposed  universities  are  as  follows  : 
^'  In  London  and  its  thirty  miles  radius  ;  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Dur- 
ham (with  Newcastle-on-Tyne) ;  for  Yorkshire, 
for  the  East  Midlands  (with  Nottingham),  for 
East  Anglia,  for  the  southwestern  counties  (with 
Bristol,  Exeter,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  Plym- 
outh), and  for  the  south  (with  Reading  and 
Southampton)." 

MARTYRS  OF  THE  POLE. 

DURING  the  nineteenth  century,  two  hun- 
dred ships  have  perished  in  Arctic  ex- 
ploration, over  thirty  million  dollars  has  been 
spent,  and  numberless  lives  have  been  lost — but 
the  mystery  of  the  Pole  remains  unsolved. 

THE    RECORD    OF   THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  Deutsche  Revue  contains  a  most  interesting 
article  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  upon  the 
martyrs  of  the  North  Pole.  Tlie  nineteenth 
century  closed  with  the  expeditions  of  Greely, 
De  Long,  Jackson,  Peary,  Nansen,  Andr^e,  and  . 
the  Duke  of  Abruzzi ;  and  the  prize  of  the 
greatest  effort  was  a  few  more  miles  of  ice-field 
conquered,  and  the  attainment  to  the  highest 


point  yet  reached,  83°  33'  49"  north  latitude. 
This  was  done  by  Captain  Cagni,  Abruzzi's 
lieutenant.  Three  men  in  his  expedition  were 
lost  and  never  again  seen.  Andr^e's  project 
was  condemned  by  all  the  highest  authorities  as 
quite  impossible,  and  the  writer  considers  that 
after  such  a  clear  sign  from  heaven  as  was  given 
by  the  continuous  contrary  winds  during  a  whole 
year,  Andr^e  should  have  desisted.  His  twc 
companions  did  do  so ;  but  he  had  so  many 
offers  to  fill  their  places  that  he  could  pick  and 
choose  as  he  liked.  It  was  said  that  an  American 
newspaper  offered  him  $20,000  to  take  one  of 
its  editors  I  Rumors  of  the  discovery  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  bold  explorers  were  many,  but 
none  proved  authentic.  Sverdrup,  however, 
seems  to  have  achieved  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  of  all.  He  was  captain  of  the  t^ram  in 
Nansen's  expedition.  On  that  occasion,  staying 
quietly  on  his  ship,  he  penetrated  almost  as  far 
north  as  did  Nansen  with  fearful  labor  and 
privation.  A  second  time  he  essayed  to  conquer 
the  problem  of  the  Pole  in  iheFram,  He  solved 
many  important  problems.  He  upset  the  theory 
that  there  was  no  land  between  America  and 
Asia  by  the  discovery  of  three  islands.  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  president  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
Sverdrup,  but  strongly  deprecated  the  costly 
expeditions  which  the  various  nations  sent  out 
in  rivalry  without  any  system  of  cooperation- 
He  considers  future  North  Pole  expeditions  as 
worthless ;  useless  for  geographical  purposes  ; 
useless  from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view. 

THE    LATEST   ATTEMPTS. 

Sverdrup  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  be  considered 
a  martyr  of  the  North  Pole,  as  he  had  a  well- 
built  ship  under  him  all  the  time.  Peary  has 
proved  by  far  the  most  energetic  and  persistent 
of  Arctic  explorers.  He  took  his  wife  with  him 
on  his  first  expedition,  during  which  a  daughter 
was  born  to  them.  In  all,  he  made  seven  expe- 
ditions, and  discovered  that  Greenland  was  an 
island.  The  latest  pioneers  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  martyrs.  They  go  in  well-appointed 
ships,  with  tenders  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
food  and  every  luxury — and  do  nothing.  The 
Russians  made  a  bold  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
by  means  of  the  ice-breaker,  the  2^emiak,  but  it 
was  a  miserable  failure.  Two  Danish  expedi- 
tions did  very  good  scientific  work  from  the  east 
side.  They  discovered  a  village  full  of  skele- 
tons. The  men  lying  in  the  huts,  the  dogs  at 
their  feet,  while  the  bones  of  bear  and  walrus 
round  the  huts  showed  that  the  grewsome  sight 
was  not  caused  by  starvation,  but  by  some  sud- 
den catastrophe. 
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THE  GREAT  BREAKFAST-FOOD  INDUSTRY. 

SOME  astonishing  facts  of  "The  Industry 
That  Cooks  the  World's  Breakfast"  are 
given  by  Mr.  Frank  Fayant  in  the  May  Success. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  the  great  home  of  this 
work,  though  there  are  other  centers,  such  as 
the  Buffalo  manufactory  of  shredded-wheat  prod- 
ucts, which  puts  out  a  million  biscuits  a  day  and 
spends  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
in  advertising.  The  Battle  Creek  gospel  of  pre- 
pared cereal  foods  is  presented  by  Mr.  Fayant 
as  follows : 

THE   HEALTH-FOOD   IDEA. 

"A  cereal-food  factory  is  a  huge  digestive 
machine,  relieving  the  human  stomach  of  the 
more  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  converting 
vegetable  material  into  body  tissue.  The  idea 
at  Battle  Creek,  the  birthplace  of  the  <  health- 
food  '  industry,  is  that,  as  we  gradually  give  up 
the  vocations  of  brawn  for  the  vocations  of  brain, 
we  must  change  the  character  of  our  food.  A 
farmer  who  toils  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the 
field,  working  his  body  and  not  his  brain,  is  fit 
physically  to  eat  foods  that  would  send  an  office 
worker  in  a  town  to  his  doctor.  When  a  swift 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  is  sent  out  to  secure  a 
speed  record,  the  engineers  feed  only  picked  coal 
to  the  fires  ;  a  present-day  American,  giving  his 
whole  thought  to  rapid  achievement,  is  equally 
in  need  of  picked  fuel.  It  is  a  strange  condition 
of  affairs  that,  in  this  age  of  scientific  research 
and  of  marvelous  investigations  into  the  secrets 
of  life,  we  give  so  little  scientific  thought  to  the 
food  we  eat.  At  Battle  Creek,  dietetists  have 
been  working  out  a  reform  in  food  for  thirty 
years.  Their  progress  was  slow  up  to  the  time 
when  a  few  shrewd  men  saw  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  health-food  manufacture.  Now 
diet  reform  is  rapidly  becoming  a  question  of  na- 
tional interest.  With  ten  million  dollars  a  year 
being  spent  to  advertise  'breakfast  foods,'  the 
public  is  forced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  food 
question.  One  canifot  pick  up  a  magazine,  or 
ride  in  a  street  car,  or  walk  down  a  street,  with- 
out having  the  merits  of  some  new  cereal  food 
brought  before  his  eye.  The  idea  of  a  scientific 
diet  that  Battle  Creek  is  spreading  out  over  the 
world  may  not  revolutionize  the  diet  of  the 
human  race,  but  it  will  work  a  change  in  mil- 
lions of  kitchens." 

MORE    THAN   A    HUNDRED    VARIETIES. 

"  The  varieties  of  food  and  drink  that  can  be 
made  from  fruits,  nuts,  and  cereals  are  almost 
infinite  in  number.  Already  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  on  the  market.  Within  a  few 
years,  it  would  seem,  this  scientific  preparation 


of  foods  will.be  an  immense  industry,  and  the 
present  remarkable  output  of  nearly  fifty  million 
dollars'  worth  a  year  will  be  increased  many 
times." 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PACKAGE. 

"  The  rise  of  the  *  breakfast-food '  industry 
has  made  popular  the  package  idea  for  kitchens. 
American  housewives  take  kindly  to  pasteboard 
packages,  or  cartons.  The  sudden  growth  of  the 
industry  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  carrtons.  Small  pasteboard  boxes  and  large 
wooden  cases,  each  holding  two  or  three  dozen 
cartons,  are  very  large  items  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction,  but  labor-saving  machinery  cuts  these 
items  down  to  a  minimum.  In  the  food  factories, 
the  cartons  are  cut,  printed,  and  folded  almost 
automatically  ;  and  after  they  have  been  auto- 
matically filled  with  cereal  food,  they  are  closed 
with  paste  by  machinery.  Only  by  the  use  of 
all  this  automatic  machinery  is  it  possible  to  keep 
the  price  of  the  cartons  under,  a  cent  apiece.  A 
fraction  of  a  cent  is  not  much  money,  but  one 
Chicago  factory  spends  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  a  day  on  cartons.  It  recently  gave  an 
order  for  ninety  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  paper 
for  labels  and  fifty  tons  of  ink  to  print  them. 
The  cost  of  wooden  packing-cases  about  equals 
that  of  the  cartons.  In  putting  a  carton  of  a 
certain  well-known  breakfast  food  on  the  market, 
the  cost  of  the  cereal  product  is  about  two  and 
one-third  cents,  and  the  cost  of  the  packing  one 
and  one-third  cents,  making  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture three  and  one-third  cents.  The  selling 
price  to  the  grocer  is  eleven  and  one-third  cents, 
and  to  the  public,  fifteen  cents.  One  factory  uses 
a  piece  of  paraffine  paper  to  wrap  the  product  in- 
side the  carton.  This  paper  costs  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  the  manu- 
facturers think  that  American  housewives  want 
to  have  it,  and  the  sale  of  this  particular  product 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  right." 

THE   MARGIN    OF    PROFIT    IN   HEALTH    FOODS. 

"  With  the  cost  of  a  carton  of  breakfast  food 
only  between  three  and  four  cents,  and  the  re- 
tail selling  price  fifteen  cents,  the  industry  is  one 
that  attracts  prospectors  like  a  new  gold  field. 
But  not  all  get  rich  who  erect  food  factories. 
The  profit  in  the  sale  of  cereal  foods  is  large, 
but  a  market  is  not  to  be  had  for  simply  the 
asking.  It  needs  just  as  much  business  sagacity 
to  make  money  out  of  a  food  factory  as  it  does 
out  of  a  rolling  mill  or  a  railway.  A  market  can 
be  created  and  kept  in  existence  only  by  per- 
sistent publicity,  and  by  publicity  that  costs.  It 
costs  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars in  advertising  to  sell  one  thousand  dollara' 
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worth  of  breakfast  foods.  The  man  who  makes 
wheat-coif ee  spent,  last  year,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  dollars  in  advertising  in 
eight  hundred  newspapers  and  thirty  magazines, 
and  this  year  he  is  spending  a  million  dollars. 
The  maker  of  shredded  wheat  spends  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  publicity. 
The  maker  of  another  well-known  food  was  re- 
cently spending  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  for  advertising.  He  paid 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  paint- 
ing the  name  of  his  product  on  a  big  chimney 
in  lower  New  York  that  can  be  seen  from  all 
the  North  River  ferryboats.  He  has  for  months 
kept  before  the  public  eye  a  comic  figure  and 
some  swinging  rhymes  about  his  food.  He  has 
made  all  America  and  England  laugh,  but  the 
laugh  has  cost  the  manufacturer  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars." 


INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  PINE  FORESTS. 

THE  commercial  interests  of  the  owners  of 
pine  forests  are  seriously  affected  through 
injuries  to  the  trees  by  insects  (Retimoe)  which 
eat  into  the  young  leaf -buds  and  burrow  in  the 
branches,  destroying  the  new  growth  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  some  places  whole  forests  have  be- 
come worthless. 

The  last  number  of  the  Centralhlatt  fur  Bakteri- 
ologie  departs  from  its  custom  of  publishing  sub- 
ject-matter relating  only  to  the  science  of  bacteri- 
ology, and  presents  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Bos,  of 
Amsterdam,  concerning  injuries  by  insects  in  the 
pine  forests  of  Holland. 

Most  insects  are  totally  different  in  appear- 
ance and  habits  during  different  phases  of  their 
life- history.  The  eggs  from  which  they  hatch 
do  not  contain  enough  food  material  to  enable 
the  developing  organism  to  attain  its  perfect 
form  before  hatching,  as  birds,  etc.,  do  ;  conse- 
quently, the  insect  hatches  as  an  immature, 
worm-like  creature  that  proceeds  to  forage  for 
itself  until  it  is  ready  for  its  final  metamorphosis 
into  the  mature  form. 

It  is  during  the  immature,  larval  stages,  when 
eating  is  its  chief  occupation,  that  the  insect  ac- 
quires an  economic  importance  through  its  inju- 
ries to  the  trees.  One  kind  of  retinia  requires 
two  years  to  develop  to  the  adult  form  ;  the 
others,  injurious  to  forest  trees,  require  only  one 
year. 

One  form  {Retinia  duplana)  which  attacks  the 
leaf -buds  of  the  pine  reaches  the  mature,  butter- 
fly stage  in  April,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  buds 
just  before  they  are  ready  to  grow  out  into 
branches.  The  larva  hatches  in  May,  and  the 
new  branches  are  already  grown  out  before  the 


feeding  of  the  worm  becomes  of  any  importance. 
On  this  account,  the  larva  of  this  species  is 
always  found  burrowing  in  the  upper,  tender 
part  of  the  twig,  with  the  result  that  the  young 
needles  growing  in  this  part  of  the  tree  become 
sickly  and  fall  off,  followed  by  the  withering  of 
the  whole  branch. 

A  second  form  (Retinia  trionana)  attains  the 
winged  stage  of  development  in  May  or  June, 
when  the  young  branches  as  well  as  the  needles 
of  the  pine  have  grown  out  and  the  terminal 
buds  are  present.  The  adult  butterfly  deposits 
an  egg  in  this  bud,  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  next  year's  branches,  and  the  larva, 
hatching  in  the  autumn,  eats  out  the  bud,  com- 
pletely destroying  it.  The  next  year,  lateral 
buds,  which  under  normal  conditions  do  not 
grow  out,  develop  an  excessive  number  of  small 
branches  which  are  shortlived  and  form  the  so- 
called  witches'  broom. 

Another  species  (Retinia  huoliana)  becomes 
mature  in  July.  The  larva  leaves  the  egg  at  the 
end  of  August,  an4  eats  very  little,  or  nothing, 
before  winter,  but  begins  the  following  spring, 
when  the  leaf-bud  has  developed  into  a  twig, 
which  it  eats  out  from  underneath,  commonly 
causing  the  twig  to  wither  and  die,  when  the 
larva  attacks  a  second  branch  with  similar  effect. 
Sometimes,  if  the  twig  is  very  vigorous,  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  after  being  burrowed  into  by  the 
larva,  but  the  injury  first  received  weakens  it 
and  produces  a  bent  branch  called  a  wood  horn. 

The  three  species  have  similar  habits,  and  the 
difference  in  the  harm  done  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  egg-deposition  and  the 
consequent  effect  of  the  larva  on  the  buds. 
Other  variations  may  occur  as  the  result  of  sea- 
sonal variations  of  the  climate,  condition  of  the 
soil,  etc.,  which  may  cause  an  earlier  develop- 
ment of  the  twigs,  making  them  stronger  and 
better  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  larvae, 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  such  changes 
and  would  hatch  at  the  usual  time. 

The  French  entomologists  have  seemed  to  find 
these  insect  pests  especially  troublesome,  and 
have  reported  that  in  parks  and  forests  infested 
by  them  not  a  pine  tree  escaped  being  killed  or 
dwarfed.  They  consider  these  insects  the  worst 
enemy  of  pine-tree  culture. 

The  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  insect  larvae 
are  the  development  of  an  excessive  number  of 
sheath-like  branches  at  certain  places,  the  develop- 
ment of  broad,  thick  needles,  and  also  of  needles 
growing  in  threes  instead  of  twos.  When  young 
trees  are  attacked,  they  do  not  develop  a  main 
trunk,  but  instead  have  several  branches  and  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  bouquet  of  pine  branches. 
Growing  forests  may  be  entirely  ruined  in  this 
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way.  An  infected  tree  becomes  a  center  of  in- 
fection for  the  following  year  if  left  to  itself. 
As  a  preventive,  the  tree  should  be  destroyed  or 
the  infested  branches  broken  off  and  burned. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  insects  which  are 
parasitic  on  the  various  species  of  retiniaa,  and 
will  exterminate  them  if  introduced  into  the  in- 
fested localities.  These  insects  determine  in 
some  way  where  the  retinia  eggs  are  deposited 
and  deposit  their  own  eggs  in  the  same  place. 
The  larva  of  the  parasite  hatches  and  devours 
the  helpless  and  wood-eating  larva. 


ADELAIDE  RISTORI. 

THE  octogenarian  Italian  actress,  Bistori, 
now  living  in  retirement  in  Bome,  is  the 
subject  of  a  warmly  appreciative  sketch  by  Marie 
Donegan  Walsh  in  the  Philharmonic,  of  Chicago, 
for  March 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  her  parents,  both 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  dramatic  profession,  Bis- 
tori  began  her  stage  life  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
"Her  first  important  part  (suggestive  of  the 
branch  of  art  where  she  was  to  score  her  great- 
est triumphs)  fell  to  the  young  actress'  share  in 
her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  appeared  in*  the 
tragedy  of  'Francesca  da  Bimini.'  Her  actual 
dramatic  career  began  in  1837,  when  she  joined 
the  Boyal  Sardinian  Company.  The  young  girl's 
real  ability  and  talent  were  speedily  realized  in 
her  native  country,  so  keenly  critical  in  matters 
of  art  that  nothing  short  of  genuine  merit  is  ac- 
cepted. After  much  study  and  hard  work,  Bis- 
tori  played  in  various  cities  ;  and  in  every  Italian 
city  she  visited,  her  success  was  assured.  From 
this  time,  her  series  of  triumphs  began  —  tri- 
umphs which  only  ended  with  the  tragedienne's 
retirement  from  the  stage.  Her  fame  became 
world-wide,  every  European  capital  opening  its 
arms  to  the  talented  young  artiste,  the  greatest 
living  exponent  of  classic  drama,  whose  exquisite 
charm  and  naturalness  vied  with  her  genius  in 
captivating  all  hearts. 

"  The  English  people  always  proved  fervent 
admirers  of  the  great  tragic  actress,  and  some 
of  the  records  of  her  great  successes  were  in 
England.  One  of  Bistori's  performances  was 
attended  by  Mazzini  (at  that  time  an  exile  in 
England),  and  in  an  interview  with  the  trage- 


dienne, the  great  Italian  statesman  assured  her 
that  her  marvelous  histrionic  powers  had  evoked 
from  him  a  tribute  which  not  even  the  wrench 
of  parting  from  his  beloved  country  called  forth, 
— ^that  of  tears.  Adelaide  Bistori  was  always 
an  untiring  champion  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
liberty  and  unification,  and  eloquently  pleaded 
her  country's  cause  in  many  lands  with  unfail- 
ing success. 

"Among  other  memorable  achievements  of 
Bistori  was  the  rendering  (after  years  of  study) 
of  <  Macbeth '  in  English,  at  Druiy  Lane,  in 
1882.  Another  notable  success  was  registered 
once  in  theater-loving  Manchester  (always  ready 
to  appreciate  real  dramatic  talent),  when  in  their 
genuine  admiration  of  the  actress'  perfection  the 
public,  forgetting  insular  reserve,  shouted  like 
one  man  *  Viva  I'ltalia  1 '  The  Old  World  and 
the  New  united  in  claiming  Bistori ;  North  and 
South  America  as  well  as  Australia  paid  tribute 
to  her  gracious  charm,  and  she  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received  on  every  visit  paid  to  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

"  Her  repertoire  of  plays  is  one  of  the  most 
varied,  perhaps,  ever  undertaken  by  an  actresF 
classic  authors  of  divers  nationalities  being  ii 
terpreted  by  the  tragedienne  with  equal  abilit} 
to  those  of  her  own  nationality.  Adelaide  Bis- 
tori (unlike  many  tragic  actresses)  could  <  stoop 
to  conquer '  by  bright  vivacity  in  comedy.  Her 
masterpieces  (given  with  unfailing  success  in 
almost  every  capital  of  the  civilized  world)  were  : 
*  Medea'  by  Ernest  Legouv^  (the  celebrated 
French  playwright,  still  living  and  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year).  Schiller's  *  Mary  Stuart,'  *  Mac- 
beth,' <  Marie  Antoinette,'  *  Judith,'  'Mirra'  by 
Alfieri,  *Phedee,'  and  «Lucretia  Borgia.'  Be- 
sides these,  Bistori  has  appeared  in  many,  other 
title  rdles  by  celebrated  authors,  both  foreign  and 
Italian.  She  has  created  many  a  striking  figure 
in  the  annals  of  histrionic  art ;  and  none  could 
outrival  her  in  depicting  types  of  the  strongest 
and  noblest,  as  well  as  the  weakest,  of  woman- 
hood. Side  by  side  with  the  nobly  sorrowful 
figures  of  a  Mary  Stuart  and  a  Marie  Antoinette 
there  will  go  down  to  posterity  an  impassioned 
Lady  Macbeth,  a  fateful  Medea,  a  Deborah  and 
Judith  truly  scriptural  in  their  grandeur,  or  the 
bewitching  sweetness  of  the  light-hearted  Locan- 
diera  by  Goldoni." 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

UNDER  the  title  "The  Hampered  Executive,"  Mr. 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  in  the  May  Century^ 
shows  how  Congress  has  come  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  Chief  Executive  which  the  laws  seem  to  confer  upon 
him.  In  crises,  the  President  has  enormous  power.  As 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  war,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to 
take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy." 
Until  the  war  opens,  however,  the  President  has  no  di»> 
cretion  to  speak  of.  He  cannot  even  authorize  experts 
to  drill  their  troops  in  the  methods  which  they  deem 
the  best  unless  Congress  agrees,  and  Congress  seldom 
agrees  with  expert  advice.  The  President's  second 
supposed  power  of  g^nting  pardons  has  also  become 
limited,  practically  speaking,  and  the  power  of  nego- 
tiating treaties,  of  nominating  officers  to  the  Setiate,  and 
other  officers  he  has  been  authorized  to  appoint  are 
notoriously  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Nelson  protests  against  the  tendency  to  load  re- 
sponsibility on  the  President  without  the  power  which 
ought  to  accompany  responsibility. 

THE  GREAT  TIMBER  OF  OUR  NORTHWEflT. 

A  very  readable  article  on  the  great  forest  districts  of 
the  Northwest  is  given  by  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  un- 
der the  title  ''The  Conquest  of  the  Forest."  He  gives 
some  extraordinary  facts  concerning  the  waste  of  mag- 
nificent fir  areas  of  the  Northwest  by  fire  and  careless 
lumbering.  It  is  estimated,  for  instance,  that  while 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  available  timber  of  Washington 
has  been  cut  by  lumbermen,  over  22X  per  cent,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  says  that  timber  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  seems  all  but  inexhaustible.  One  authority 
estimates  that  there  are  standing  in  Washington  200,- 
000,000,000  feet  of  timber, — red  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar  ; 
in  Oregon,  225,000,000,000  feet,— red  fir  and  yellow  pine ; 
in  California,  200,000,000,000  feet  of  the  same  species. 
At  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  120  years  wQuld  be  ne- 
cessary to  exhaust  the  forests,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  rate  of  cutting  will  increase  enormously,  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Eastern  wood-supply.  In  two 
decades,  the  Oregon  product  has  increased  from  $2,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000  a  year  ;  Washington,  from  $1,700,000  to 
over  $90X00,000 ;  and  California,  from  $8,000,000  to  over 

$is,ooo,oob. 

THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  Morocco  give  an  unusual 
interest  to  Mr.  Arthur  Schneider's  "With  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco."  Mr.  Schneider  was  a  member  of  the  Sul- 
tan's household  for  some  sixteen  months,  to  March, 
1902,  and  acted  as  his  majesty's  preceptor  in  art.  This 
writer  paints  the  Sultan  as  a  rather  naive,  well-inten- 
tioned young  man,  who  has  inherited  from  his  mother 
a  taste  for  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  chapter  of  reminiscences  of 
"Modem  Musical  Celebrities,"  by  Hermann  Klein, 
dealing,  this  month,  with  Adelina  Patti,  who  is  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  next  winter,  singing  in  con- 
cert only.  A  chapter  in  the  series  of  sketches  of  notable 
women  deals  with  Mme.  Blanc ;  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter 
describes  Sargent's  mural  painting,  "  The  Redemption," 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  there  is  a  sketch  of 
"Thomas  Arnold  the  Younger,"  by  William  T.  Arnold. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  one  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin's  delightful  and  dis- 
criminating essays  in  the  May  Harper's^  "  Recent 
Impressions  of  the  English,"  he  renuurks  that  in  respect 
to  mental  activity,  England  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Scotland  that  it  does  to  the  United  States.  "Both  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States,  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence is  far  higher  than  it  is  in  England ;  but  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  in  the  nobler  departments  of  intel- 
lectual achievements,  we  also  are  as  yet  inferior  to  the 
English.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  oratory.  The 
average  of  the  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
lower  than  it  is  in  the  American  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  the  best  English  speakers  surpass  €he  best 
American  speakers."  Mr.  Merwin  refers  merely  to  the 
abstract  and  higher  branches.  When  it  comes  to  ap- 
plied science  and  practical  art,  he  finds  the  American 
superior.  In  surgery,  we  are  probably  on  a  par  with 
the  English.  lui  civil  or  mechanical  engineering,  we 
excel,  and  we  are  infinitely  superior  in  trade,  in  me- 
chanics and  in  manufactures. 

WHERE  SHAKESPEARE  GOT  "KING  JOHN." 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey's  Shakespearean  illustrations 
appear,  this  month,  in  "  King  John,"  with  a  critical  com- 
ment by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight.  Mr.  Knight  says  there  is 
no  d6ubt  that  a  previous  play  on  the  same  subject  was 
in  existence  when  Shakespeare's  "  King  John  "  was  writ- 
ten, that  it  had  been  acted  with  success,  and  was  after^ 
ward  erroneously  or  fraudulently  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare. The  title  was  "The  Troublesome  Raigne  of 
John,  King  of  England."  Shakespeare  exploited  this 
play  in  the  "  King  John  "  we  know,  and  adhered  closely 
to  its  story,  though  his  obligation  as  regards  language 
was  scarcely  perceptible. 

Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  writes  on  "  The  Woman  of  the 
People,"  there  is  an  impressionistic  study  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  and  a  critical  estimate 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  of  Emerson's  infiuence  to- 
day, one  hundred  years  after  his  birth.  We  have  re- 
viewed the  following  articles  from  the  May  Harpefs 
among  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month":  "The 
Mechanism  of  the  Brain,"  by  Carl  Snyder ;  "  A  Strange 
People  of  the  North,"  by  Waldemar  Bogoras;  and 
"Photographing  the  Nebulse  with  Refiecting  Tele- 
scopes," by  Prof.  G.  W.  Ritchey. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

CAPT.  A.  T.  MAHAN,  the  famous  naval  authority, 
writes  in  the  May  Scribner'8  on  "  The  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  United  States." 
The  whole  extent  of  ocean  in  which  the  United  States 
habitually  maintains  a  naval  force  is  divided  into 
districts  called  stations,  each  one  usually  under  an  ad- 
miral, and  each  one  independent  and  responsible  solely 
and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  For  pro- 
viding and  managing  the  tools  of  the  naval  seamen — 
ships,  guns,  and  engines— «nd  performing  other  acts  of 
naval  administration,  there  are  eight  bureaus  in  the 
department,  each  representing  in  its  way  the  Secretary : 
Yards  and  Docks,  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam 
Engineering,  Ordnance,  Equipment^  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navigation,  Medicine  and  Surgery.    Captain 
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Mahan  thinks  that  the  Navy  Department  lacks  some 
sequence  of  interest  and  action,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  new  Secretary  chosen  every  four  years,  and 
there  is  no  other  body  to  perpetuate  a  traditional  and 
positive  policy.  The  navy  needs  in  its  administrative 
constitution  *' something  which  shall  answer  to  the 
continuous  interest  of  the  people  in  civil  details ;  some- 
thing which,  while  wholly  subordinate  to  every  Sec- 
retary, shall  embody  a  conservative  and  progressive 
service  idea,  and  in  so  doing  shall  touch  both  the 
public,  from  whose  sense  of  national  needs  impulse 
comes,  and  the  administration,  ashore  and  afloat,  upon 
whose  response  to  impulse  efficiency  depends.  That  a 
Secretary  can  do  this  has  been  abundantly  shown  ;  the 
dangerous  possibility,  also  amply  demonstrated,  is  that 
several  in  sequence  may  lack  either  will,  or  power,  or 
professional  understanding." 

GENERAL  GORDON'S  REMINISCENCES. 

The  opening  feature  of  Scrihner^a  is  a  chapter  of  remi- 
niscences by  Gen.  John  B.  Grordon,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  *^My  First  Command,  and  the  Outbreak  of  the 
War."  General  Grordon  is  one  of  the  very  last  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  war  on  the  Southern  side,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  company  he  organized  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,— the  "Rac- 
coon Boughs," — ^is  of  unusual  interest.  General  Gordon 
takes  occasion  to  set  off  General  Lee's  view  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  great  struggle  against  General  Grant's, 
and  to  protest  against  any  partisan  utterances  to-day. 
His  own  view  is  that  at  present  the  one  thing  "  wholly 
and  eternally  wrong"  is  the  effort  of  "  so  called  states- 
men to  inject  one-sided  and  jaundiced  sentiments  into 
the  youth  of  the  country  in  either  section."  He  thinks 
there  is  no  book  in  existence  in  which  the  ordinary 
reader  can  find  an  analysis  of  the  issues  between  the 
two  sections  which  fairly  represents  both  the  North  and 
the  South. 

PRESTIDIGITATEURS  AND  MEDIUMS. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in  "The  Strangest  Feat  of 
Modern  Magic,"  recounts  an  extraordinary  exploit  of 
the  famous  "magician,"  Robert-Houdin,  before  Louis 
Philippe  in  the  Palace  of  Saint -Cloud  in  1846.  The 
"magician"  himself  does  not  explain  the  manner  in 
which  he  accomplished  the  extraordinary  trick,  but 
Mr.  Matthews  undertakes  to  suggest  ways  in  which  it 
might  have  been  achieved,  and  suggests,  further,  the 
caution  it  should  compel  in  all  honest  Investigators 
toward  every  one  who  professes  to  be  able  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  custom  of  nature.  "  No  one  of  the 
feats  attributed  to  Home,  the  celebrated  medium  who 
plied  his  trade  in  Paris  during  the  Second  Empire,  was 
more  abnormal  than  this  trick  of  Robert-Houdin's,  and 
no  one  of  them  is  so  well  authenticated." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  J.  HENNIKER  HEATON  begins  the  May 
Cosmopolitan  with  an  account  of  the  working 
of  the  "Governmental  Parcel  Post  in  Great  Britain." 
The  writer  advances  the  prophecy  that  every  civilized 
nation  will  sooner  or  later  possess  a  parcel  post.  "  It  is 
certain  that  a  community  which  is  content  to  leave  the 
conveyance  of  its  parcels  in  the  hands  of  private  con- 
tractors must  either  be  miserably  poor  or  immensely 
rich— and,  it  may  be  added,  long-suffering."  In  Eng- 
land, the  parcel  post  was  established  in  1886  by  the  late 
Henry  Fawoett.    The  result  shows  that  the  post-office 


gives  20  per  cent,  better  speed  in  delivering  articles  than 
the  private  carriers,  and  the  rates  now  charged  in  Eng- 
land are — for  parcels  up  to  a  pound,  threepence ;  up  to 
two  pounds,  fourpence ;  and  so  on  up  to  eleven  pounds, 
with  a  charge  of  one  shilling.  Mr.  Heaton  says  the 
United  Kingdom  has  made  notoriously  bad  bargains 
with  the  railroads.  In  order  to  offset  this  now  to  some 
extent,  the  post-office  is  beginning  to  send  parcels  by  its 
own  vehicles,  horse  or  motor,  now  run  on  most  of  the 
main  roads  from  London,  and  by  this  means  11,500,000 
parcels  a  year  are  saved  from  the  extortionate  railway 
rates.  When  "  franking  "  was  allowed  to  members  of 
Parliament  and  others,  the  privilege  was  sometimes 
sublet  for  as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  On 
one  occasion,  a  member  of  Parliament  sent  a  grand 
piano  through  the  post-office,  and  a  nurse  and  two  cows 
were  franked  to  the  British  ambassador  in  Holland. 

SCIENTIFIC  CORN-GROWING. 

In  "  The  Marvels  of  Com  Culture,"  Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel, 
of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  tells  of  the  ex- 
traordinary results  of  scientific  breeding  of  com  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  ear  and  grain.  He  tells  of 
individual  instances  of  Illinois  farmers  who  have  im- 
proved the  yield  per  acre  as  much  as  twenty-five  bushels 
by  using  improved  seed  corn,  and  a  single  farmer  is 
now  planting  seven  thousand  acres  with  this  scien- 
tifically tested  seed.  Mr.  Shamel  complains  that  un- 
scrupulous seed  dealers  have  retarded  this  movement 
by  advertising,  under  fancy  names,  really  poor  seed 
com,  shelled  from  good  ears,  poor  ears,  and  nubbins 
without  selection.  After  being  i>ersuaded  by  expensive 
and  beautiful  catalogues  to  try  these  seeds,  the  farmers 
would  become  disgusted  and  would  denounce  com  im- 
provement as  a  fraud.  Mr.  Shamel  says  that  nothing 
can  be  told  from  shelled  com.  All  seed  com  should  be 
bought  in  the  ear,  so  that  if  the  buyer  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  type  it  need  not  be  planted.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  fact  that  ears  will  be  produced  like  those  of 
the  seed. 

THE  GOULD-ROCKEFELLER  ALLIANCE. 

In  the  "Captains  of  Industry"  articles  this  month, 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett  writes  of  the  late  Gustavus  F. 
Swift,  Mr.  Dexter  Marshall  of  Clement  Acton  Gris- 
com,  and  Robert  N.  Burnett  of  Greorge  Jay  Gould.  Mr. 
Burnett  says  that  Mr.  Jay  Gould's  heir  and  successor 
had  a  serious  altercation  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  over 
the  proposed  purchase  of  the  New  York  &  Northern 
Railroad  by  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  and 
that  this  incident  turned  him  to  the  Rockefellers  for 
aid  in  his  project  of  extending  the  Grould  system  of 
railroads  in  the  West.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gould  has  won 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler to  a  marked  degree,  and  that  from  year  to  year  the 
Rockefeller  millions  have  been  poured  into  the  various 
Grould  schemes. 

MCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

i  i  np  HE  End  of  the  World  "  is  the  title  of  the  first 
1  article  in  the  May  McClure%  a  title  which 
suggests  something  startling  over  the  name  of  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb,  the  eminent  astronomer.  Professor 
Newcomb  writes  from  the  vantage-point  of  5000  or  6000 
A.D.  in  telling  how  our  planet  came  to  grief  through 
the  collision  of  a  dark  star  with  the  sun.  When  the  as- 
tronomers on  the  summits  of  the  Himalayas  found  this 
star  and  made  the  more  astonishing  discovery  that  it 
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had  no  orbit, — ^in  other  words,  that  it  was  falling 
straight  toward  the  sun, — the  chief  professor  of  physics 
in  the  world  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
meant  trouble  for  the  earth,  a  fact  which  was  gradually 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Professor 
Newoomb  pictures  the  course  of  events  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  days  which  the  astronomers  figured  out  as 
the  time  necessary  for  this  star  to  reach  the  sun,  and 
the  phenomena  which  ensued  after  the  impact.  The 
collision  increased  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  very 
suddenly  thousands  of  times,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  was  exposed  to  radiation  as  intense  as  that  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning-glass,  which  will  melt  iron  and 
crumble  stone.  The  works  of  man  and  every  living  be- 
^ng  on  the  earth  were  destroyed,  and  the  worst  of  it  all 
was,  as  will  occur  to  many,  that  this  end  of  the  world 
did  not  come  suddenly,  but  was  protracted,  with  its 
horror,  over  several  days,  even  after  the  actual  collision. 
Professor  Newcomb's  essay  will  be  more  worth  while 
than  most  such  efforts,  furnishing,  as  it  undoubtedly 
does,  a  graphic  presentation  of  one  of  the  methods  by 
'vhich  astronomers  consider  that  the  world  may  actu- 
ally lose  its  population. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NEWSBOYS. 

Mr.  Ernest  Poole,  writing  of  "Waifs  of  the  Street,** 
gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  world  of  the  newsboy  and  the 
other  waifs  that  recruit  the  juvenile  asylums.  He 
makes  the  uncomfortable  discovery  that  of  the  worst 
classes  of  the  street  workers,  80  per  cent,  have  terrible 
diseases  by  fifteen,  and  a  horrible  proportion  of  them  be- 
come messengers  and  servants  for  the  dives  in  China- 
town. In  the  narrow  streets  near  Newspaper  Row,  one 
will  find  a  hundred  of  these  ragged  little  chaps  sleeping 
on  the  streets  between  12  and  2  o'clock  at  night ;  that  is, 
after  the  last  edition  of  the  evening  papers  are  sold,  and 
before  the  morning  papers  have  come  out.  "They  lie 
in  tangled  heaps  of  twos  and  threes  over  gratings,  down 
steps,  and  under  benches.  Their  faces  are  white,  cold, 
and  unconscious,— like  the  faces  of  dead  children." 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

THERE  is  a  graphic  account  of  "  The  First  Ascent 
of  Mount  Bryce,'*  by  James  Outram,  in  the  May 
FravH  Leslie's.  This  great  mountain  lies  in  the  elbow 
of  the  Columbia  River,  some  sixty  miles  from  human 
habitation.  It  is  11,800  feet  high  at  the  summit,  and 
the  complete  ascent  was  finished  last  August  by  the 
writer,  accompanied  by  a  Swiss  guide.  The  mountain 
was  named,  in  1806,  after  MV.  James  Bryce,  who  then 
held  office  as  president  of  the  Alpine  Club.  It  projects 
westward  from  the  Continental  Watershed,  rises  in 
splendid  isolation  from  a  massive  base  to  a  long  and 
extremely  narrow  ridge,  crowned  by  overhanging  cor- 
nices of  snow,  and  culminating  in  three  sharp  peaks. 
The  summit  looms  almost  vertically  above  the  timber 
slopes  and  foaming  torrents  of  the  Bush  River,  more 
than  eight  thousand  feet  below. 

There  are  some  exciting  "Tales  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,"  by  Agnes  C.  Laut,  whose  duties  cover 
a  region  a  thousand  miles  wide,  five  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south.  For  a  score  of  these  brave  horse- 
men to  arrest  an  Indian  horsethief  in  a  reserve  of 
several  thousand  Indians  was  a  common  feat.  Of  late, 
the  duties  of  the  mounted  police  have  been  much  more 
peaceful  than  formerly.  Still,  on  the  patrol,  they  an- 
nually travel  more  than  a  million  miles,  and  have 
enough  to  do  in  punishing  " rustlers"  and  maintaining 


order  in  the  wild  crowd  of  gold-seekers  pouring  to  the 
frozen  north. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Deep  Sea  Sailor,"  by  Mr. 
Broughton  Brandenburg,  who  has  gathered  his  in- 
formation from  his  own  seafaring  experience,  the 
writer  says  the  stewards  of  the  steamships  are  paid 
more  poorly  than  any  other  class  which  goes  to  sea,  yet 
he  has  known  stewards  to  make  two  hundred  dollars 
on  a  six  weeks*  voyage  from  their  tips.  There  is  a 
delightful  nature  article  by  William  Davenport  Hul- 
bert,  "What  the  Trout  Stream  Saw,"  and  further 
chapters  of  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Shopgirl.** 


EVERYBODY*S  MAGAZINE, 

THE  present  troubles  in  Macedonia  lend  timeliness 
to  the  sketch,  in  the  May  Everybody's  Ma^azine^ 
of  Boris  Sarafoff,  who  became,  three  years  ago,  the 
president  of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Committee, 
which  he  has  organized  into  a  powerful  and  menacing 
union.  The  Macedonian  patriot  is  a  young  man  of 
thirty  who  inherited  from  generations  of  Bulgarian  an- 
cestors his  hatred  of  Turkish  tyranny.  When  he  was 
five  years  old,  he  saw  his  father  and  grandfather  dragged 
from  home  in  chains  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  lashed,  and 
imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  treason.  The  Christian 
missionaries  in  Macedonia  believe  that  Miss  Stone's  cap- 
ture was  the  work  of  the  Sarafoff  committee,  and  it  well 
illustrates  the  length  its  elusive  guerrilla  chief  will  go 
to  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  prosecute  his  work 
Sarafoff  has  now  joined  hands  with  the  conservative 
element,  and  it  looks  as  if  his  committee  might  precipi- 
tate a  confiagration  involving,  perhaps,  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Austria. 

In  Mr.  A.  R.  Dugmore's  account  of  his  experience 
with  a  family  of  chickadees,  there  is  marvelous  evi- 
dence of  the  quick  friendship  and  confidence  that  can 
be  established  between  man  and  birds.  Mr.  Dugmore's 
wonderful  camera  shows  this  family  of  young  birds 
being  fed  by  the  mother  on  the  writer's  knee,  and  the 
old  birds  perched  on  the  bulb  of  his  camera  apparatus 
while  it  was  held  in  his  hand. 

Eleanor  Ho3rt,  in  "  Romances  of  New  Americans,"  tells 
of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  that  can  be  seen  at  Ellis 
Island  in  the  midst  of  the  disembarking  immign^ants ; 
David  Graham  Phillipfs  tells  of  "  The  Men  Who  Made 
the  Steel  Trust,"  and  especially  of  the  early  years  of 
Carnegie  and  Phipps,  when  during  and  just  after  the 
war  the  two  were  running  a  modest  forge  in  Pittsburg ; 
Frederick  T.  Hill  discusses  "A  Lawyer's  Duty  with  a 
Bad  Case,"  and  there  are  some  highly  amusing  "  Re- 
marks" from  the  witty  after-dinner  speaker,  Simeon 
Ford,  whose  humorous  addresses  are  to  be  published 
in  book  form.  

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

WE  have  quoted  in  the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month"  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Wheatly's  descrip- 
tion of  the  transit  facilities  of  New  York,  present  and 
prospective,  in  the  May  World''s  Work.  An  extensively 
illustrated  feature  deals  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  Jefferson,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  this  month,  the  iVorld's  Work 
approaching  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  il- 
lustrating photogn^aphically  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment to  which  Jefferson's  great  purchase  has  come  in 
the  twentieth  century. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REyiEWED. 
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LieutenaDt-Ck)mmander  Albert  Gleaves  contributes 
a  brief  article  on  "  The  Naval  Strength  of  the  Powers,'' 
showing  the  advance  in  the  past  year  made  by  the 
leading  nations  toward  superior  naval  equipment  and 
efficiency.  He  says  that  if  the  basis  of  comparison  be 
tonnage,  the  list  of  powers,  in  order  of  strength,  now  is 
England,  France,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  tons  of 
displacement  per  mile  of  seacoast,  the  order  will  be 
entirely  changed,  as  follows :  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Japan,  England,  Russia,  the  United  States. 

In  *' Building  Towns  to  Order,"  Mr.  H.  H.  Lewis  de- 
scribes the  methods  of  suburban  promoters  of  the  class 
that  supply  free  railroad  tickets,  sandwiches,  and  a 
brass  band.  He  says  that  not  by  any  means  all  of  the 
schemes  for  suburban  communities  are  successful, 
even  in  the  favored  district  around  congested  Man- 
hattan Island,  as  he  has  found  at  least  five  undoubted 
failures  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  New 
York.  In  *'The  Business  *  Engineer,'''  Mr.  Raymond 
Stevens  tells  of  the  scientific  methods  of  reorganizing 
industries  to  make  them  most  efficient,  and  of  a  manu- 
facturer who  increased  his  business  by  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  his  profits  by  only  eight  dollars, 
until  he  was  taught  by  an  expert  how  to  make  money. 


•  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

MANY  of  the  May  magazines  print  some  tribute  to 
Emerson,  apropos  of  the  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  philosopher's  birth.  The 
Atlantic  begins  with  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  **  Emerson  as  a  Religious  Infiuence."  Mr.  Gor^ 
don  thinks  that  Emerson  will  always  stand  among  the 
greater  religious  forces  in  the  nineteenth  century,  be- 
cause of  the  lesson  he  brought  to  those  who  could  under- 
stand him,  to  look  at  all  reality  immediately  at  first 
hand.  His  f  imdamental  infiuence  was  this  war  against 
second-hand  politics,  art,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

In  a  sensible  article  on  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Trained 
Nurse,"  Mary  Moss  reminds  us  that  whereas  in  Eng- 
land the  agitation  for  organized  training  of  nurses  was 
begun  in  1825,  and  the  French  had  as  early  as  1819  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  bringing  up  all  soldiers'  orphans  to  be 
nurses,  in  the  United  States  there  were  no  trained 
nurses  before  1878.  This  writer  shows  the  need  of  a 
State  examination  for  nurses  which  would  distinguish 
between  practically  trained  caretakers  or  attendants 
and  nurses  thoroughly  equipped  in  every  branch  of 
their  profession.  She  suggests  the  forming  of  central 
registeries  or  directories  in  each  city,  governed  by  the 
strictest  rules,  and  managed  by  the  nurses  themselves. 
As  the  registeries  are  now  run  by  committees,  clubs, 
and  hospitals,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  co()peration,  and 
some  of  the  best  nurses  are  not  registered  at  all,  and  can 
only  be  had  by  sending  to  their  homes  or  boarding- 
houses.  She  advises  six  months'  careful  instruction, 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  before  allowing  nurses 
to  enter  the  hospital  wards. 

There  is  a  discriminating  critical  review  of  *'Lady 
Rose's  Daughter  "  and  the  novels  of  Mr.  Norris,  a  fur- 
ther chapter  in  Mr.  Hardy's  delightful  new  novel,  "  His 
Daughter  First,"  and  other  pleasant  contributions  of 
fiction  and  essay.  We  have  reviewed,  among  the 
<'  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,"  ''  The  Mulatto  Fac- 
tor in  the  Race  Problem,"  by  Alfred  Holt  Stone,  and 
**The  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  by 
Prof.  Hugo  MUnsterberg. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  publication  of  " Lady  Rose's  Daughter"  is  the 
occasion  of  a  highly  eulogistic  critique  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  work  as  a  novelist  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  in  the  April  North  American  Review.  The 
depiction  of  such  a  character  as  Julie  Le  Breton,  says 
Mr.  Mabie,  required  "the  very  unusual  woman  who  is 
neither  afraid  of  the  passional  side  of  life  nor  blind  to 
its  tremendous  ethical  significance."  A  woman  of  un- 
certain moral  insight  might  have  stated  the  problem  of 
such  a  temperament  as  that  of  Julie  Le  Breton ;  but 
only  a  woman  of  clear  moral  insight  could  have  solved  it. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

"  An  American  Business  Man  "  takes  the  novel  posi- 
tion that  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  operates 
as  "  a  bar  to  civilization"  in  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. He  would  encourage  the  European  powers  to 
step  in  and  suppress  disorder  and  anarchy  throughout 
Central  and  South  America.  He  especially  applauds 
the  course  of  Germany  in  the  Venezuelan  matter,  and 
declares  that  until  the  United  States  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  policing  all  those  countries,  we  cannot, 
with  any  show  of  dignity  or  good  faith,  say  to  Europe, 
"  Hands  oflf." 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMIST  AND  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

Professor  Hollander,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
contributes  a  well-considered  estimate  of  the  service 
rendered  by  economic  science  in  the  solution  of  the 
labor  question,  taking  the  ground  that  the  political 
economist,  by  virtue  of  his  purpose  and  method,  ma} 
be  expected  to  attain  the  largest  and  most  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  labor  question,  and  that  he  should  be 
regarded  by  both  the  workingman  and  the  employer  as 
the  person  best  qualified  to  express  an  authoritative 
opinion,  even  on  the  practical  phases  of  the  question. 
In  other  words,  we  must  resort  to  the  expert  in  all 
human  affairs,— in  ailments  of  the  body  politic  as  well 
as  in  disorders  of  the  physical  system. 

THE  CHINESE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Reid  writes  on  "The  Unsatisfactory  Out- 
come of  the  Chinese  Negotiations,"  maintaining  that, 
under  the  pretext  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  China^ 
a  real  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  sovereign  independ- 
ence of  the  empire.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
powers  make  China  less  able  to  govern  herself  than  she 
was  before.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Reid  declares  that  "  the 
negotiations  have  failed,  judged  either  as  a  policy  of 
sufwrior  force,  tending  to  frighten  the  people  from  a 
repetition  of  hostilities,  or  as  a  policy  of  magnanimity, 
intended  to  transform  a  nation  of  foreign  haters  into 
confiding  friends." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  writes  on  "Shipping  and  Sub- 
sidies," laboring  to  controvert  Mr.  Cramp's  recent  as- 
sertion that  British  maritime  supremacy  has  been  built 
up  on  a  system  of  subsidies.  Mark  Twain  concludes 
his  series  of  controversial  articles  on  Christian  Science ; 
Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders  contributes  an  instructive  article  on 
"  The  Sultan  and  the  Caliphate  ; "  several  distinguished 
painters  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  artist  Twacht- 
man  ;  M.  Charlemagne  Bracq  sets  forth  "  The  French 
Side  of  the  Newfoundland  Difficulty  ; "  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Stevenson  describes  the  work  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr. 
Erastus  Wiman's  article  on  Canada's  commercial  inde- 
pendence. 
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THE  ARENA. 

THE  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  who  has  just  been 
reelected  mayor  of  Toledo,  writes  in  the  April 
Arena  on  the  advantages  of  a  simpler  manner  of  living 
for  the  American  people.    He  says : 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  in  the  development 
of  a  pure  democracy  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
value  and  importance  of  simple  living.  In  the  social 
philosophy  that  fills  the  air  to-day,  I  am  constantly  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  importance  attached  to  the  stomach.  Again  and 
again  it  is  dinned  into  my  ears,  *A  man  must  eat.' 
While  admitting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  must 
add  that  it  will  be  well  for  a  man  to  remember  that  it 
is  probable  more  human  life  is  destroyed  by  overeating 
than  by  starvation.  Of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  I 
do  not  think  any  careful  observer  can  have  a  doubt. 
Probably  a  hundred  people  are  made  sick  or  plant  the 
seeds  of  disease  within  themselves  by  overeating  or  im- 
proper eating  for  every  one  that  is  injured  by  fasting.'' 

A  STUDY  IN  ADVEBTISINO. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Sheafer  begins  an  interesting  article  on 
advertising  with  the  statement,  based  on  the  excellent 
authority  of  Mr.  Charles  Austin  Bates,  that  the  amount 
of  money  yearly  spent  for  advertising  in  the  United 
States  is  about  1600,000,000,— a  sum  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  annual  com  crop,  or  nearly  twice  the  value  of  the 
wheat  crop,  more  than  six  times  the  value  of  the  pig- 
iron  production  in  a  year,  and  nearly  three  times  the 
annual  gold  production.  In  the  matter  of  magazine 
advertising,  Mr.  Sheafer  easily  shows  that  page  adver- 
tisements in  the  leading  magazines  are  distributed  at 
far  less  cost  to  the  advertiser  than  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing the  cheapest  kind  of  circulars— "  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  magazine  is  read  by  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  is  preserved  for  months  or 
years,  while  most  of  the  circulars  would  probably  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket  unread." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  that  the  maga- 
zines offer,  Mr.  Sheafer  estimates  that  there  are  not 
more  than  one  thousand  general  advertisers  in  the  whole 
country — an  astonishingly  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  advertis- 
able  lines  of  business. 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  April  number  of  O^iintori's  there  is  a  vigorous 
defense  of  the  tariff  system  against  the  attacks  of 
the  pessimists  who  are  constantly  asserting  that  the 
tariff  is  handicapping  our  manufactures.  In  reply  to 
the  complaint  that  prices  are  abnormally  inflated,  the 
writer  maintains  that  the  tendency  of  prices  in  most 
lines  of  manufacture  is  distinctly  downward,  and  that 
this  is  due  to  the  steadying  influence  of  the  great  cor- 
porations. 

**  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try should  refuse  to  listen  to  the  preachers  of  pessimism, 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  schemes  for  political  experimen- 
tations, that  time  is  now.  No  policy  ever  so  completely 
justifled  its  friends,  no  prosperity  ever  so  bewildered 
enemies,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years." 

LEGAL  STATrs  OP  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Edith  M.  Hadley,  LL.B.,  gives  a  valuable  conspectus 
of  the  present  status  of  women  under  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  the  States.  Regarding  woman's  larger 
relatioDs  to  the  community,  this  writer  says : 


"In  Wyoming  and  Washington,  women  have  aenred 
as  jurors,  which  privilege  has  since  been  considered 
illegal  and  prevented.  Most  of  the  States,  including 
New  York,  always  more  conservative,  have  given  women 
a  school  suffrage ;  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  vote  for 
and  fill  the  position  of  school  officers,  serve  as  trustees, 
and  members  of  the  board  of  education.  In  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  they  may  vote  to  grant  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  liquor.  In  Kansas  and  Michigan,  they  have  been 
allowed  suffrage  in  municipal  elections,  though  in  the 
latter  State  this  was  subsequently  decided  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. In  Wyoming,  Ck)lorado,  Idaho,  and  Utah, 
they  may  take  part  in  the  federal  elections,  so  that,  as 
a  legal  consequence,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
a  woman  from  becoming  a  Senator  from  these  States." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  opens  with  four 
articles  on  the  crisis  in  the  church,  etc.  Mr.  John 
Macdonell,  C.B.,  writes  a  solid  article  on  *^  South 
American  Republics,"  from  which  we  have  space  only 
to  quote  the  following  words  spoken  by  President  Diaz, 
of  Mexico,  exactly  seven  years  ago  : 

"Each  one  of  those  republics  ought,  by  means  of  a 
declaration  like  that  of  President  Monroe,  to  proclaim 
that  every  attack  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power,  with 
the  view  of  curtailing  the  territory  or  the  independence 
of,  or  of  altering  the  institutions  of,  any  one  of  the  re- 
publics of  America,  would  be  considered  by  the  nation 
making  the  declaration  as  an  attack  on  itself,  provided 
that  the  nation  directly  attacked  or  threatened  in  such 
manner  bespoke  the  aid  of  the  other  nations  oppor- 
tunely. In  this  manner  the  doctrine  now  called  by  the 
name  of  Monroe  would  become  the  doctrine  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and,  though  origi- 
nating in  the  United  States,  would  belong  to  the  inters 
national  law  of  the  continent." 

Mr.  Somers  Somerset  has  a  short  paper  on  the  same 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  anticipates  that, 
Monroe  Doctrine  notwithstanding.  South  America  will 
be  to  the  European  powers  in  the  present  century  what 
Africa  was  in  the  last. 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  BEST  GHOST  STORY. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  contributes  one  of  his  admirable 
literary  articles,  dealing  with  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock.  From  "  Nightmare  Abbey  "  he  quotes 
what  he  calls  the  best  and  shortest  ghost  story  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  told  by  a  clergyman,  hence  the 
oi)ening  sentence : 

"  I  once  saw  a  ghost  myself,  in  my  study,  which  is  the 
last  place  where  any  one  but  a  ghost  would  look  for 
me.  I  had  not  been  into  it  for  three  months,  and  was 
going  to  consult  Tillotson,  when  on  opening  the  door  I 
saw  a  venerable  figure  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown  sit- 
ting in  my  arm-chair  and  reading  my  Jeremy  Taylor. 
It  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  so  did  I ;  and  what  it  was 
or  what  it  wanted  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain." 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 

Lady  Warwick  in  a  brief  paper  describes  her  experi- 
ences with  a  contingent  of  laborers  brought  from  the 
Salvation  Army  colony  at  Hadleigh  Farm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  some  gardening  alterations.  Her 
experience  justified  the  exi)eriment,  and  she  suggests 
that  ^^  several  agriculturists  might  combine  to  pool 
their  labor  demands,  and  thus  establish  a  small  colony 
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from  Hadleigh  in  their  neighborhood.  Such  a  colony, 
as  I  can  testify,  would  be  under  good  discipline,  and 
well-behaved.  They  are  neither  loafers  nor  drunkards, 
but  respectable  workingmen.  Employers  who  want 
labor  need  not  bother  themselves  as  to  the  precise  reli- 
gious or  psychological  means  taken  in  making  the 
wastrel  a  good  worker.  They  will  soon  find  out  wheth- 
er they  can  obtain  what  they  want, — ^men  who  can  hoe 
and  dig,  and  some  of  whom  are  skilled  manual  and 
farm  laborers,  ready  to  work  with  a  plow  and  reaper. 
The  work  at  Hadleigh  is  not  limited  to  farm  labor. 
There  is  a  brick-field  which  employs  a  number  of  men, 
and  those  who  own  brick-fields  might  also  do  worse 
than  employ  some  of  the  Hadleigh  brick-makers.  In 
these  ways,  the  farm  colony  might  be  extended  in  vari- 
ous branches  throughout  the  country." 

CONTINENTAL  DUELING. 

R,  C.  Bachofen  von  Echt  describes  "The  Duel  in 
Germany  and  Austria."  The  essence  of  the  military 
duel  he  puts  as  follows : 

"  In  Austria,  an  officer  who  refuses  a  duel  or  does  not 
challenge  in  the  case  of  an  insult  must  leave  the  army 
with  ignominy,  and  is  degraded  from  his  rank  just  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Grermany.  But  if  he  kills  or 
wounds  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  he  is  punished  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  fortress. 

"A  striking  illustration  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
Austrian  gentlemen  may  find  themselves  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  episode  :  Mr.  von  O.,  who  is  a  lawyer 
and  an  officer  in  the  reserve,  and  who  wrote,  some 
years  ago,  a  book  against  dueling,  was  recently  pros- 
ecuted for  having  challenged  another  man  to  a  duel. 
He  was  condemned  to  one  month^s  ordinary  imprison- 
ment. He  conducted  his  own  defense,  and  pleaded  in 
a  splendid  speech  that,  although  he  was  an  opponent  of 
dueling,  he  was  compelled  to  issue  this  challenge  under 
pain  of  losing  his  military  rank.  The  month's  im- 
prisonment, as  we  have  seen,  entails  the  loss  of  army 
rank ;  therefore,  whether  he  challenged  his  insulter  or 
refrained  from  doing  so,  he  was  compelled  to  lose  his 
rank  as  an  officer  in  the  reserve." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Sir  Alexander  Miller  writes  on  the  Irish  land  laws, 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  on  the  Independent  Labor  party,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mallock  on  "  The  Gkwpel  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers," 
and  Sir  Robert  Hunter  on  the  present  position  of  the 
licensing  question. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  April  opens  with 
a  violent  attack  by  "  S.  C.  G."  on  the  army  arti- 
cles lately  published  in  the  London  Times,  which  the 
writer  describes  as  "  nebulous  nonsense."  As  for  the 
auxiliary  forces,  he  admits  that  the  Times  contributor 
is  in  the  main  right,  and  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
oroblem  in  a  later  article. 

FOR  MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  contributes  one  of  his  authorita- 
tive papers  on  "The  Case  for  Municipal  Trading." 
Dealing  with  the  allegations  of  corruption,  he  points 
out  that  the  opponents  of  municipal  trading  never  see 
the  taint  of  corruption  in  the  presence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  drink  trade  on  the  town  councils  or  the 
magisterial  bench. 

"Nor  do  we  find  the  enemies  Of  municipal  trading 


condenming  contractors  who  are  found  scamping  work. 
They  see  no  confiict  of  interest  in  the  presence  of  coun- 
cilors on  the  board  of  a  local  tramway  or  electric- 
lighting  company.  In  fact,  the  chief  aim  of  a  company 
which  owns  electric-light,  tramway,  gas,  or  any  other 
local  service  is  to  induce  members  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  concern  or  become  directors.  We  find  that  the 
National  Telephone  Company  has  infiuential  aldermen 
or  councilors  on  its  local  boards  in  some  towns,  and  the 
same  system  is  practised  by  most  other  large  compa^ 
nies,  including  the  British  Electric  Traction  Company, 
which,  through  its  directors  and  officials,  carries  on  an 
uncompromising  attack  on  municipal  trading." 

The  charge  that  municipal  trading  is  carried  on  at  a 
loss  is  shown  by  Mr.  Donald  to  rest  largely  upon  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  the  loss  on  baths  (which  are  sanitary 
measures)  and  public  works,  which  are  not  municipal 
trading,  being  setoff  against  the  profits  on  real  munici- 
pal trading. 

CHURCH  VIEWS  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Yen.  Oscar  D.  Watkins  argues  that  churchmen 
should  work  for  disestablishment. 

"  When  disestablishment  is  carefully  considered  apart 
from  disendowment,  its  terrors  are  but  small.  There 
would  be  no  formal  repudiation  by  the  state  of  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  for  there  is  no  formal  acceptance  of  it 
on  the  statute  book. 

"But  now  we  come  to  the  crux.  When  disestab- 
lishment is  pressed  upon  the  Church  by  her  enemies, 
what  they  mainly  mean  is  disendowment,  and  on  the 
subject  of  disendowment  there  is  bound  to  be  the 
gravest  difference  of  opinion." 

The  income  of  the  Church  of  England,  capitalized,  he 
estimates,  is  £129,455,082. 

"  If  the  Church  were  to  receive,  on  disestablishment, 
two-thirds  of  the  ancient  endowments  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  recent  benefactions,  the  figures  would  work 
out  thus : 

"  Two-thirds  capital  value  of  ancient  en- 
dowments    £82,087,606 

^*  Actual  value  of  benefactions  since  1706      0,896,886 

"Total £88,486,260*' 

THE  NATURAL  ENEMY. 

"  Patriae  quis  Exul "  writes  on  "  Our  Relations  with 
Germany."  His  article  is  mainly  an  attack  on  the  pro- 
German  articles  published  lately  in  the  Em,pire  Review. 

"  The  German  brain  is  a  great  asset  in  the  world.  Let 
us  admire  it  for  what  it  gives  us.  But,  politically,  let 
us  beware  of  Grermany.  On  few  parts  of  the  globe  can 
she  be  of  much  use  to  us,  whereas  we  are  almost  every- 
where of  great  use  to  her.  Till  her  fieet  is  ready,  Ger- 
many cannot  do  without  us.  And  when  it  is  ready,  she 
may  *do  for  us.'  If  we  cannot  come  to  terms  with 
Russia,  we  must  rely  upon  ourselves,— that  is,  upon 
our  fleet,  which  must  be  invincible.  But  on  Grermany 
there  can  be  no  reliance.  Her  star  is  in  the  ascendant ; 
in  point  of  aggregate  intelligence,  she  is  the  most 
vital  nation  of  the  world ;  she  is  ambitious,  envious, 
and  overbearing.  She  is  still  in  many  ways  half  a  cen- 
tury behind  us.  A  study  of  inner  Germany  reveals  a 
picture  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  intellect,  power,  and 
endeavor  compressed  into  a  massive  medieval  frame 
which  seems  strangely  out  of  place  and  impairs  the 
light.  But  in  time  the  light  will  come,  and  Germans 
will  be  freemen.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  them 
even  now,  and  have  no  reason  to  abuse  them.  Germany 
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has  nothing  to  give  us ;  we  can  give  her  all.    Her  fate 
lies  largely  In  onr  destiny." 

SOUTH  AFBICAj—NATIVE  LABOR. 

There  is  a  joint  article  on  the  vexed  problem  of  native 
labor  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Fox,  Mr.  John  Mao- 
donell,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Hugh  £.  Seebohm  which  will  re- 
joice the  friends  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  black  and 
white.  They  protest  against  forced  labor  in  any  form, 
and  point  out  that  taxation  to  that  end  is  not  only  un- 
just, but  also  unprofitable. 

'*  The  principle  of  taxing  the  natives  to  compel  them 
to  work  is  dangerous,  irreconcilable  with  English  tradi- 
tions, liable  to  produce  abuses,  and  a  precedent  likely  to 
be  mischievous.  It  may  also  be  ineffectual.  No  rea- 
sonable hut  or  poll  tax  is  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  keep 
natives  at  work  for  more  than  a  short  time.  If  '  labor ' 
taxes  are  to  be  effective  for  this  purpose,  they  will 
have  to  be  levied  on  a  scale  that  would  be  gn^ossly 
oppressive  and  would  probably  lead  to  widespread 
disaffection." 

THE 'kaiser  on  CHRIST  AND  HIMSELF. 

If  any  one  takes  the  Kaiser  and  his  theology  seriously, 
he  may  read  Professor  Hamack^s  "  The  Kaiser  on  Christ 
and  Revelation,"  translated  from  the  Preussische  Jahr- 
hilcher.  Following  is  Professor  Harnack's  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  actually  does  not  claim  to  be  in- 
fallible ! 

^*  There  is  no  suspicion  of  authoritative  decisions, — 
the  whole  letter  breathes  the  spirit  of  liberty.  For  the 
writer  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  matters  so  delicate 
and  sacred  there  is  no  room  for  behests  ;  and  he  further 
recognizes  that  theology  cannot  shirk  these  questions, 
but  that  they  must  be  threshed  out  most  thoroughly, 
with  courage  and  freedom.  He  hands  them  over  to 
theological  science. 

**  More  fascinating  still  is  the  effect  produced  by  the 
determination,  the  straighforwardness,  and  the  warmth 
with  which  the  Kaiser  takes  up  his  position  in  the  con- 
troversy. What  he  has  written  is  his  very  own,  comes 
from  |iis  heart.  He  sets  it  forth  just  as  he  thinks  and 
feels  it,  and  he  has  jotted  it  down  like  one  who  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  matter  to  his  own  self,  omitting  none 
of  the  little  tokens  of  his  own  feeling,  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  He  feels  his  soul  is  bound  up  in 
Christ,  and  he  will  not  speak  of  religion  without  bear- 
ing witness  to  and  praising  him." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

AWftlTER  in  the  FortnighUy  for  April  signing 
himself  **  Vates"  is  of  opinion  that  the  policy  of 
the  German  Emperor  is  dominated  almost  entirely  by 
his  dresid  of  what  will  happen  when  Francis  Joseph 
dies,  and  by  way  of  preparing  for  the  inevitable,  he  has 
made  friends  with  the  Sultan,  he  has  courted  the  Mag- 
yars, and  has  practically  secured  the  support  of  the 
Roumanians.  He  is  now  busy  strengthening  his  fleet, 
for  warships  will  probably  be  needed  should  Italy  be 
disposed  to  insist  upon  adding  Trieste  and  the  Dalma- 
tian littoral  to  the  Italian  Kingdom.  The  writer  urges  : 
"  As  a  matter  of  racial  distribution,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  coast  of  Trieste  is  pi'edominantly  Italian.  There- 
fore, should  a  distribution  and  rearrangement  of  terri- 
tory become  inevitable,  from  every  point  of  view  it  is 
right  that  our  weight  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale 


of  giving  Trieste,  at  least,  to  Italy,  and  generally  to  aeh 
sist  her  in  the  balancing." 

MfUTABY  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  makes  a  novel  suggestion  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  adopted.  He  wants  at  the  same  time  to 
reform  the  British  army  and  to  solve  the  old-age  pen- 
sions system. 

"The  feature  of  the  scheme  would  be  its  intimate 
association  with  a  national  old-age  pension  fund.  Pop- 
ular opinion  demands  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund, 
and  there  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  in  many  ways 
desirable.  But  most  of  the  projects  wiilch  have  been 
put  forward  have  broken  down  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  the  annuitants.  To  grant  a  pension  to 
Everybody,  on  attaining  a  certain  age,  would  involve 
colossal  and  superfluous  expense ;  to  discriminate,  on 
the  ground  either  of  poverty  or  of  merit,  is  difficult, 
and  might  be  impracticable,  besides  being  somewhat 
unfair  and  highly  invidious.  But  the  reserve  would 
supply  an  easy,  a  workable,  and  a  perfectly  just  method 
of  selection.  The  old-age  pension  might  be  regarded 
as  deferred  pay  for  military  service  rendered  in  this 
force.  Any  man  who  had  completed  his  term  in  the 
First  and  Second  Reserves,  and  had  obtained  his  papers 
of  discharge,  showing  that  he  had  passed  the  proper 
tests  of  efficiency,  would  be  entitled,  on  attaining  the 
age  of  sixty,  to  draw  a  weekly  payment  from  the  state 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life." 

Persons  willing  but  physically  unfit  to  go  through 
this  training  would  gain  their  pension  by  serving  as 
regimental  clerks,  storekeepers,  etc.  The  idea  is  ingen- 
ious. But  it  means  universal  service  of  a  kind  or  no 
universal  old-age  pensions. 

A  CRITIGAL  OOURT  OF  HONOR. 

Mr.  William  Archer  pleads  for  the  trial  of  cases 
between  captious  critics  and  aggrieved  authors  before 
a  court  of  honor.  * 

"  '  How,'  it  might  be  asked,  *  are  litigious  persons  to 
be  compelled  to  submit  their  grievances  to  this  board, 
which  can  possess  no  leg^al  status  or  jurisdiction,  rather 
than  to  the  ordinary  courts,  which  have  power  to  award 
and  exact  damages  ?'  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  com- 
pulsion in  the  matter ;  but  (always  supposing  the  board 
to  have  acquired  prestige)  we  may  be  sure  that  a  plain- 
tiff who  had  refused  to  submit  his  case  to  its  arbitra- 
tion would  come  into  the  law  courts  under  a  heavy 
handicap.  Again,  the  award  of  the  board  could  have 
no  binding  power  over  a  catankerous  complainiint  whose 
case  had  gone  against  him.  It  would  still  be  open  to 
him  to  carry  his  grievance  into  the  law  courts.  But 
who  can  doubt  that  he  would  think  twice  and  three 
times  about  doing  so  when  it  was  known  that  a  jury  of 
exx)erts,  in  which  men  of  his  own  craft  were  adequately 
represented,  had  declared  him  to  have  no  just  ground 
of  action  ? " 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  short  poem  by  Mr.  Teats.  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  writes  to  prove  that  Shakesi)eare  was  familiar 
with  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  Gar- 
rott  Brown  entitled  **  The  Foe  of  Compromise,"  which 
is  quite  brilliant  in  its  way,  and  is  written  in  a  re- 
markable, unconventionalized  style  very  uncommon 
in  monthly  reviews,  but  we  make  no  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  here.  It  is  one  of  those  papers  which  every  one 
ought  to  read  and  no  one  to  summarize. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  LIONEL  HOLLAND,  In  his  article  "  Where 
Two  Empires  Meet,"  in  the  National  Beview 
for  April,  suggests  the  settlement  of  the  Siamese  ques- 
tion as  follows : 

^^  Our  purpose  would  be  attained  were  the  guarantee 
of  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  1896  so  enlarged  as 
to  include  the  whole  dominions  of  Siam.  Thus,  France 
and  England  would  mutually  contract  not  to  acquire 
any  special  privilege  or  advantage,  nor  to  enter  with  an 
armed  force,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  power, 
within  any  part  of  the  Siamese  Kingdom!  Such  an  ex- 
tension over  the  whole  of  Siam  of  the  guarantee  of 
1896  would  imply  little  sacrifice  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain.  The  expansionists  of  Singapore  would  indeed 
be  obliged  to  contract  their  day-dreams ;  and  we  might 
have  to  acquiesce  in  some  infringement  of  the  practical 
monopoly  of  trade  which  we  enjoy  in  the  Siamese  de- 
pendencies of  the  Malay  Peninsula." 

THB  STAGE,— BY  AN  ACTRESS. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  number 
for  the  general  reader  is  Miss  EUaline  Terriss*  on  "  The 
Stage  as  a  Profession."  Like  most  people  who  have 
succeeded,  Miss  Terriss  is  convinced  that  if  you  have 
talent  you  will  succeed.  She  warns  the  amateur  against 
inferior  "  teachers  of  elocution." 

"And  the  theatrical  agent  who  puts  the  enthusiast  on 
his  books  at  a  fee  and  then  sends  him  to  some  elocution- 
ary friend  to  receive  instruction, — beware  of  him  also." 

As  to  the  much-discussed  "morals  of  the  theater," 
Miss  Terriss  says : 

"The  condition  of  the  theater  is  absolutely  that  of 
any  other  community,  and  I  cannot  recall  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  downfall  of  any  young  girl  because  of  her 
connection  with  the  theater,  and  I  have  acted  contin- 
uously in  London  for  sixteen  years.  If  a  girl  is  flighty 
and  silly,  that  she  will  be  no  matter  where  she  goes ; 
and  so,  if  you  are  a  parent  or  guardian,  have  no  fears  on 
this  score.  If  trouble  ever  comes,  don't  make  the  thea- 
ter the  excuse,  but  be  very  sure  that  in  nearly  every  case 
the  same  would  have  happened  had  the  playhouse  never 


been  entered.  And  do  not  jump  at  hasty  conclusions 
because  actresses  (and  I  mean  actresses,  not  people  who 
make  the  theater  a  shop-window  for  themselves,  and  by 
foolish  behavior  bring  discredit  on  a  very  large  number 
of  women)  perhaps  go  about  imchaperoned,  and  in  a 
more  open  manner  than  is  usual  in  society.  It  is  in 
many  cases  a  necessity  that  they  should  do  so,  and  there 
are  comradeshipa  between  working  men  and  working 
women  which  are  nothing  more  than  sincere  friend- 
ships, bom  of  sympathy  and  respect,  and  the  pleasure 
of  which  can  never  be  known  outside  the  artist's  life, 
and  so  never  understood  by  those  who  have  not  to  earn 
their  living." 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

Mr.  F.  D.  P.  Chaplin  approves  of  Asiatic  labor. 

"  To  the  Boer,  the  Asiatic  will  do  no  harm.  Nor  will 
the  native  in  any  way  suffer.  Even  if  on  the  mines  all 
natives  were  replaced  by  Asiatics,  the  demand  for  labor 
would  still  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  occupation 
for  all  the  natives  obtainable.  Nor,  again,  should  the 
skilled  workman  have  any  cause  of  complaint,  since  it 
must  clearly  be  one  of  the  conditions  regulating  the 
importation  of  Asiatics  that  they  are  strictly  limited 
to  such  work  as  is  now  performed  by  natives.  As  a 
class,  indeed,  the  skilled  workman  will  gain,  since  for 
every  seven  natives  or  Asiatics  available  one  skilled 
white  man  can  be  profitably  employed  at  a  high  rate  of 
pay.  The  advent  of  two  hundred  thousand  Chinese  or 
Indians  will,  in  fact,  mean  the  advent  of  a  white  popu- 
lation of  the  very  b^t  class. 

"  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  South  Africa  rush  into 
difficulties  from  which  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia have  for  years  been  trying  to  extricate  them- 
selves t  For  these  fears  there  is  in  reality  but  little 
foundation.  In  view  of  the  experience  to  be  gained 
from  California,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Borneo  (where 
Chinese  are  now  successfully  employed  on  the  mines), 
it  is  surely  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  regula- 
tions which  may  receive  the  force  of  law,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  Asiatics  to  enter  the  country  save  under 
indenture,  or  to  engage  or  be  employed  elsewhere  than 
on  the  mines." 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  March  contains 
several  notable  articles. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  explains  the  dangers  which  in  his 
opinion  France  runs  from  the  persistent  anti-clerical 
policy  of  the  Combes  ministry.  For  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  a  domestic  measure  directed  against  monks 
and  nuns ;  it  vitally  concerns  France's  foreign  policy. 
The  influence  of  France  abroad  has  hitherto  been  power- 
fully supported  by  her  traditional  protectorate  over 
Catholics  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  far  East.  But 
obviously,  if  the  issue  between  the  French  Grovernment 
and  the  Vatican  were  to  amount  to  an  open  breach, 
this  protectorate  would  be  withdrawn  from  France. 
Whether  it  would  be  conferred  upon  Grermany  is  doubt- 
ful, though  the  Kaiser  might  make  a  strong  bid  for  the 
succession.  Italy,  too,  would  like  it,  but  would  prob- 
ably not  be  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  price  to  the 
Vatican. 


THE  DUCHESS  OP  PORTSMOUTH. 

MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger  have  collaborated  in 
two  articles  dealing  with  Louise  de  K^roualle,  that  ex- 
traordinary woman  who  was  created  by  Charles  II. 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth — "  the  Protestant  mistress,"  as 
she  called  herself,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  carriage- 
window  when  the  London  mob  was  saluting  her  with 
brickbats.  The  writers  have  had  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing the  Duke  of  Richmond's  papers  at  Goodwood,  to- 
gether with  certain  unpublished  muniments  in  France, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  produced  a  remarkable 
picture  of  this  amazing  woman  and  the  part  she  played 
in  the  sordid  politics  of  the  period. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  continu- 
ation of  M.  Ernest  Daudet's  series  on  the  Princess 
Lieven,  including  her  return  to  Paris  from  London; 
M.  Benoiat's  editing  of  the  correspondence  of  M.  Thiers, 
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covering  the  eventf al  period  from  May,  1871,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1878 ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  Comte  de  MoUy  of 
that  delegation  which  conducted  the  foreign  relations 
of  France  from  Tours  and  Bordeaux  in  187(Vand  1871, 
during  the  Siege  of  Paris. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE.- 

THE  Nov/veUe  Revue  tends  to  become  more  general 
in  character  every  month.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
interesting  articles  are  those  which  concern  the  London 
unemployed  and  the  housing  of  the  poor  problem.  The 
one  entitled  **  The  Unemployed  "  gives  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  various  blue-books  and  other  publications  dealing 
with  this  terrible  and  distressing  problem.  The  article 
is  apparently  written  entirely  from  the  jioint  of  view  of 
proving  the  decadence  of  the  British  nation. 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IV  EUROPE. 

Far  more  thoughtful  and  worthy  of  respect  is  the 
article  concerning  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
The  writer  begins  by  giving  some  figures  concerning  the 
number  of  workers  in  Paris.  In  the  French  capital, 
266,000  families  occupy  only  one  room  each.  Hitherto, 
the  state  seems  to  have  hardly  made  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  overcrowding,  but  many  private 
firms  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  insist  on  see- 
ing that  their  employees  are  properly  lodged  in  salubri- 
ous and  airy  dwellings.  Fourteen  years  ago  was  founded 
the  "French  Society  of  Cheap  Dwellings,"— in  other 
words,  a  great  building  society,  which  has  exercised  a 
very  salutary  effect  on  the  housing  of  the  French  work- 
ing classes,  and  which  has  even  been  able  to  influence 
the  passing  of  certain  laws.  Yet  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  France  200,000  houses  which  have  no  win- 
dows, because,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  still  a 
French  window  and  door  tax  ! 

Following  on  this  startling  fact,  the  writer  describes 
at  great  length,  and  very  intelligently,  all  that  has  been 
done  In  England  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  He  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
Port  Sunlight,  and  to  Mr.  Gadbury's  model  villages. 
In  Germany,  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  is  only 
now  beginning  to  attract  attention.  In  Berlin,  hun- 
dreds of  families  inhabit  only  one  room  each,  and  too 
often  this  room  is  situated  in  a  dark  and  damp  base- 
ment ;  some  one  hundred  thousand  workers  live  under- 
ground. The  Krupp  works  have  set  an  excellent  ex- 
ample, the  workmen's  colonies  established  in  connection 
with  the  works  being  admirably  built,  and  the  rents  be- 
ing very  moderate.  The  Prussian  Government  some 
few  years  ago  attacked  the  problem  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Spandau.  In  Holland,  the  state  has  also  taken 
up  the  matter,  and  at  The  Hague,  the  worker,  whether 
man  or  woman,  can  hire  a  pleasant,  healthy  room  for  the 
small  sum  of  62)^  cents  a  week. 

CHINESE  REFORM  PROPAOANDA. 

Those  Interested  in  Chinese  matters  will  find  the  ac- 
count of  the  reformer  Chang  Chi  Tung  of  value.  This 
remarkable  Chinaman  is  the  head  of  what  may  be 
called  the  European  party  in  China.  He  would  like  to 
see  his  country  really  reformed,  and  he  spreads  his 
views  by  means  of  little  pamphlets,  printed  at  his  own 
expense,  and  distributed  by  the  million  through  the 
Celestial  Empire.  One  of  these  pamphlets,  entitled 
"Learn,"  drew  down  on  him  the  violent  enmity  of  the 
Dowager-Empress,  and  he  was  indeed  at  one  time  con- 


demned to  death  ;  but  now  he  has  been  restored  to  his 
former  dignities,  and  he  is  governor  of  two  large  prov- 
inces. The  French  writer  analyzes  the  most  important 
of  Chang  Chi  Tung's  manifestoes;  in  it  he  has  the 
courage  to  declare  that  his  beloved  country  ought  to 
imitate  Japan,  and  it  is  his  fervent  wish  to  see  the  Chi- 
nese poor  really  educated ;  in  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  should  be  in  China  a  hundred  thousand 
free  schools  where  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  can 
hope  to  be  educated  for  nothing. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  March  there  is  a  thoughtful 
article  on  the  late  South  African  war  viewed  from 
the  practical  soldier's  point  of  view.  The  writer  is  in 
no  sense  inclined  to  minimize  the  difficulties  which  met 
the  English  commanders,  but  he  severely  criticises  the 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  British 
officer,  while  paying  him  a  g^reat  tribute  as  regards 
personal  dash  and  courage.  The  French  tactician  be- 
lieves that  in  future  wars  the  personality  of  the  actual 
combatant  and  also  of  the  non-commissioned  officer 
will  play  a  far  g^reater  rdle  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  and  he  quotes  with  approval  von  Lindenau,  who 
declares  that  the  individuality  of  the  soldier  is  not 
nearly  enough  exploited  by  his  chiefs. 

Another  article,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  attempts  to 
describe  what  should  be  France's  navy  in  case  of  a 
confiict  with  England,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
French  navy  is  regarded  as  deplorable. 

Strannik,  the  Russian  writer,  contributes  a  valuable 
paper  on  Wladimir  Korolenko,  a  writer  whose  work  is 
very  much  thought  of  in  his  own  country,  though  as 
yet  he  does  not  seem  to  be  known  elsewhere.  His 
stories,'whlch  deal  with  the  Russian  peasantry,  are  pro- 
foundly sad,  and,  indeed,  hopeless  in  tone,  and  this  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  they  have  not  been  received 
with  the  same  favor  by  non-Russian  readers. 

Judith  Gautier,  continuing  her  recollections,  gives  a 
vivid  word  picture  of  Gustave  Dor6,  whom  she  declares 
remained  bo3rish  to  the  end.  "His  childish-looking 
pink-and-white  face,  his  thin  mustache,  and  long  fair 
hair  brushed  off  his  forehead  concealed  a  witty,  viva- 
cious personality.  He  loved  practical  jokes,  and  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  playing  the  clown." 

NAPOLEON  AT  THE  COUNCIL  TABLE. 

Those  who  are  never  tired  of  reading  about  the 
great  Napoleon  may  learn  something  new  of  his  many- 
sided  personality  in  a  curious  paper  dealing  with  his 
relations  with  the  Council  of  State,  for,  as  the  writer 
truly  says,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  tljat  Napoleon 
was  never  happy  unless  taking  the  field.  He  very  much 
enjoyed  what  we  should  call  a  cabinet  meeting,  and 
those  who  were  privileged  to  take  part  in  these  gather- 
ings have  put  it  on  record  that  when  dealing  with  those 
whom  he  trusted  he  was  quite  capable  of  taking  advice, 
and  of  giving  way  even  on  a  point  which  he  had  very 
much  at  heart.  Some  of  his  talk  on  these  occasions  is 
not  without  ascertain  native  wit.  As  is  well  known, 
he  was  equally  intereste<l  in  the  greatest  as  in  the 
smallest  matters,  and  when  at  one  time  it  was  sug- 
gested that  every  town  should  have  a  small  prison,  he 
observed :  "  Every  inhabitant  should  make  a  point  of 
seeing  that  the  prison  is  comfortable  and  salubrious, 
for  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  be  himself  person- 
ally interested  in  the  question."    Concerning  the  word- 
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ing  of  certain  penal  laws,  he  declared  that  "  penal  la¥rB 
should  be  written  in  a  lapidary  style ;  they  should  be 
as  concise  as  is  the  Decalogue."  Napoleon  took  the 
most  fervent  interest  in  everything  that  concerned  re- 
ligion ;  he  was  anxious  to  play  in  France  the  part  played 
by  Henry  YIII.  in  England;  that  is,  he  desired  to 
found  a  Gallican  Church,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  Papacy. 


LA  REVUE. 


a 


LA  REVUE"  for  March  opens  with  a  budget  of 
unpublished  letters  of  ChaHemel-Lacour,  and 
proceeds,  somewhat  unprofitably,  to  discuss  whether  or 
not  divorce  should  be  possible  at  the  wish  of  one  party. 
There  is  great  divergence  between  the  contributors  to 
this  symposium,  and,  apparently,  few  of  the  writers 
have  any  particular  reasons  for  their  opinions  beyond 
their  {wrsonal  sentiments.  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu 
says  that  the  proposal  to  allow  divorce  at  the  demand 
of  one  party  would  be  to  destroy  marriage,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  wife,  and  afterward  of  the  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Alfred  Bruneau  is  quite  positive 
that  *^  liberty  should  be  rendered  to  the  innocent  galley- 
slaves  of  bad  marriages."  Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet  re- 
torts with  '* horror"  at  the  suggestion,  and  M.  Gossez 
has  as  his  ideal  "The  Republic  of  Plato;  love  and 
union  free." 

THE  BEHABILITATIOK  OF  THE  DONKET. 

M.  Henri  Coupin  contributes  an  admirable  article  on 
the  intelligence  of  domestic  animals.  He  says  that 
after  the  dog,  the  ass  is  the  most  intelligent  of  domestic 
animals ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  his  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  his  master  is  very  limited.  The  ass  is 
superior  to  the  horse  in  that  he  is  capable  of  associating 
two  ideas,  comparing  alternatives,  and  deciding  which 
is  best  for  himself.  He  is  even  capable  of  showing  his 
appreciation  of  music.  An  ass  of  Chartres  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  visits  to  the  Chateau  of  Guerville  when- 
ever music  was  going  on.  The  lady  who  owned  the 
chateau  had  an  excellent  voice,  and  whenever  she  began 
to  sing,  the  ass  used  to  approach  the  windows  and 
listen  with  sustained  attention.  One  day,  he  even 
burst  into  the  room  in  order  to  show  his  appreciation. 

The  pig  is  another  maligned  animal,  inasmuch  as  he 
is,  when  possible,  one  of  the  cleanest  of  animals.  The 
pig  will  deliberately  make  his  bed,  fetching  straw  from 
outside  his  sty  when  possible.  Pigs  have  been  seen 
shaking  apple  trees  in  order  to  bring  down  fruit.  Com- 
pared with  the  ass  and  the  pig,  the  cow  is  a  stupid  beast, 
though  bulls  have  on  occasion  been  seen  simulating 
death.  Sheep  are  also  among  the  non-intelligents,  brft, 
like  most  stupid  things,  they  are  susceptible  of  vanity. 
However,  even  the  sheep  in  some  things  excels  his  owner, 
for  while  human  beings  prefer  to  fight  their  quarrels 
rather  than  arbitrate,  an  intelligent  ram  often  prevents 
fighting  among  the  other  members  of  the  fiock,  assum- 
ing, in  M.  Coupin^s  words,  "  the  efficacious  r6le  of  arbi- 
trator, which  he  fulfilled,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  fiock." 

A  SOCIALIST  SYMPOSIUM. 

The  symposium  in  the  second  March  number  deals 
with  socialism.  Three  questions  were  put  to  the  con- 
tributors :  1.  "Do  you  recognize  as  the  economic  aim 
of  socialism  the  transformation  of  a  capitalist  society 
into  a  rigime  where  property  will  become  collective  as 
regards  means  of  exploitation,  and  will  be  individual 
only  as  regards  objects  of  personal  use  ? "  Replies  to  this 


question  were  received  from  M.  Vandervelde,  Eugene 
Debs,  Mr.  Hjrndman,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  all  in  the 
affirmative.  2.  "Do  you  think  that  the  end  can  be 
achieved  only  by  violence?"  To  this  question,  most 
answers  were  in  the  negative.  8.  "  What  should  be  the 
Socialist  tactics  in  Parliament  ? "  On  this  question  there 
is  disseuidon. 

Dr.  F61ix  Regnault  writes  on  psychical  gymnastics, 
and  insists  upon  the  enormous  power  which  the  will,  if 
exerted,  may  oppose  to  physical  pain.  The  Indian  fakir 
who  drives  long  needles  into  his  body  without  drawing 
blood  suffers  no  pain  so  long  as  he  exerts  the  will ;  but 
if  he  neglects  to  exert  his  will,  he  suffers,  and  blood 
flows.  The  punishment  inflicted  among  the  Dervishes 
on  thieves  was  amputation  of  the  forearm,  the  stump 
being  thrust  into  boiling  oil  in  order  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing. During  this  operation,  the  faces  of  the  victims 
were  entirely  impassive. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  FRENCH  REVIEW. 

The  second  number  of  La  Revue  for  March  contains 
a  very  interesting  retrospective  article  dealing  with  the 
twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  M.  Finot  took 
over  the  editorship.  La  Revue^  then  entitled  Renme  des 
Rew£Sj  was  founded  in  1800,  and  at  the  end  of  1801  had 
only  forty-seven  subscribers.  At  the  beginning  of 
1803i,  the  number  had  fallen  to  twenty-three.  It  was  an 
article  on  "Russians  and  Grermans,"  written  by  M. 
Finot,  in  1803^  which  first  drew  public  attention  to  La 
Revue*  In  1803,  the  28  subscribers  became  1,900 ;  in 
1804,  2,200 ;  in  1805,  8,000 ;  in  1806,  5,200 ;  in  1807,  6,800, 
and  so  on,  thus  after  twelve  years  attaining  a  success 
and  a  reputation  which  other  French  publications  take 
half  a  century  to  attain. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  interest  in  the  Abb6  Loisy^s  book,  written,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  refutation  of  Professor 
Hamack^s  "  Essence  of  Christianity,"  and  withdrawn 
from  circulation  in  deference  to  the  condemnation  by 
Cardinal  Richard,  finds  expression  in  the  Italian  re- 
views, both  the  Civiltd  Cattolica  and  the  Nuova 
Paroia  reviewing  it  from  diametrically  opposite  stand- 
points. To  the  Jesuit  Civiltd,  Loisy's  book,  **L'Evan- 
gile  et  FEglise,"  seems  scarcely  lees  acceptable  than 
that  of  Hamack ;  it  describes  it  as  full  of  **  manifest  er- 
rors "  and  of  statements  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  the 
author  himself  as  having  '^gone  over  to  the  enemy,  at 
least  objectively."  To  the  Nuova  Paroia^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Abb6  Loisy  appears  as  "one  of  the  most  in- 
spired and  pious  and  cultivated  priests  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Church,"  and  as  worthy  to  rank,  for  genius  and 
erudition,  with  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  His 
book,  both  for  its  erudition  and  its  breadth  of  view, 
the  writer  regards  as  the  most  epoch-making  volume 
of  our  time. 

The  interest  of  the  Nuova  Antologia  for  March 
lies  in  its  literary  and  artistic  articles.  Professor  Chi- 
appelli  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  proposition 
which  is  exciting  arti-stic  circles  in  Florence,— whether, 
namely,  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo^s  great  statue  of 
David  should  be  placed  on  the  original  site  in  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria. 

G.  Tarozzi  draws  out  a  long  and  elaborate  contrast 
between  the  pctganism  of  Nietzsche  and  the  paganism 
of  Carducci,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
They  hold  in  common  their  enthusiastic  appreciation 
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of  ancient  pagan  forms,  but  their  consciences  have 
developed  on  diametrically  opposite  lines. 

A  critical  and  biographical  sketch  is  given  of  Alinda 
Bmnamonti,  poetess  and  art  critic,  who  died  in  1899. 
Believers  in  the  higher  education  of  women  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  Signora  Brunamonti's  father,  a 
professor  at  Perugia,  was  so  disappointed  at  having  no 
sons  that  he  had  his  little  daughter  educated  in  all 
respects  as  though  she  were  a  boy.  She  was  even 
dressed  in  boy's  clothes  until  the  age  of  eight.  The 
result  was  to  make  her  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  women  of  her  day. 

The  Rivista  IrUcrnaaUmale  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Italian  reviews  for  the  serious  discussion 
of  social  problems.  In  the  February  number,  the  first 
place  is  given  to  a  practical  summary,  from  the  pen  of 
L.  C.  di  Chiusano,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes  in  its  moral,  economic,  and  hygienic 
aspects.  The  author  seems  to  favor  municipal  build- 
ing and  control. 

THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

PASSING  the  novel  of  G.  van  Hulzen,  "In  Lofty 
Regions,''  with  which  De  Oids  opens,  we  come  to 
a  remarkably  readable  critique  of  another  novel ;  this  is 
"  JOm  Uhl,"  by  Gustav  Franssen,  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  Grermany.  Franssen  was  a  pastor,  but,  like 
some  other  ministers,  he  appears  to  have  seen  a  greater 
field  of  usefulness  in  literature,  and  has  produced  this 
book.  It  is  not  a  book  of  sensational  mysteries,  or  a  sex 
novel,  or,  in  fact,  a  book  of  up-to-date  theories  or  pas- 
sions ;  its  good  qualities  consist  in  its  being  devoid  of  all 
that,  and  in  being  an  entrancing  study  of  life  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  The  book  has  had  a  tremendous  success, 
and  many  writers  have  coupled  the  name  of  Franssen 
with  that  of  Dickens.  A  book  to  be  turned  into  English 
this,  surely  1 

An  article  by  Dr.  Byvanck  on  P.  C.  Boutens  is  the 
first  of  a  series  on  "Poets,"— not  necessarily  spring 
poets  because  it  begins  in  a  time  approaching  that  sea- 
son ;  on  the  contrary,  the  subject  of  this  article  is  among 
the  first  of  poets.  The  name  of  Dr.  Byvanck  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  article  is  learned  and  thorough. 

The  diary  of  a  visit  to  Tripoli,  in  March  of  1901,  is  a 
good  account  of  this  African  province,  and  gives  yet 
another  idea  of  the  place  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Dutch  traveler. 

Onze  Eeuw  goes  literally  from  grave  to  gay.  The 
first  article  in  the  current  issue  is  an  essay  on  statis- 
tical physics,  dealing  with  deep  facts,  experiments,  and 
theories ;  further  on  is  an  equally  learned  essay  of  quite 
an  opposite  character,  "  Humor  and  Literature."  Hu- 
mor is  not  intended  merely  to  amuse  ;  it  has  the  other 
and  probably  higher  task  of  instructing.  It  serves  to 
increase  the  importance  of  the  serious  observations  of 
writers  as  well  as  to  force  home  a  truth  more  effec- 
tively than  grave  exhortations  can  do.  Humor  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  Psalms 
(where  the  most  serious  matters  are  touched  on),  in  the 
sermons  of  Luther.  Most  great  writers,  however  deep 
their  subjects  may  be  generally,  go  in  for  the  humorous 
also. 

Vragen  des  Tijdft  contains  four  articles,  which  is  one 
above  the  usual  number.  The  two  which  most  interest 
foreigners  are  those  on  agricultural  boards  (written 
with  the  usual  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Bruinsma,  an  ex- 
pert on  agricultural  matters),  and  on  the  law  relating 


to  accidents.  The  new  law  on  the  subject  of  accidents 
to  work-people  contains  certain  provisions  that  require 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  the  writer  takes  the  opportunity  to 
point  them  out. 

Elsevier  has  an  entertaining  article  on  dolls.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  there  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  ancient 
dolls,  but  the  writer  contrives  to  say  a  good  deal  that  is 
not  generally  known  about  old  Dutch  dolls,  while  the 
illustrations  are  as  interesting  as  the  text.  The  article 
is  based  on  the  exhibition  of  dolls  and  toys  that  took 
place  in  Amsterdam  in  January  of  this  year,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  treat  for  grown-ups  as  well  as  for  the 
little  ones,  judging  from  the  description.  Old  dolls 
and  new  dolls — all  were  represented ;  there  was  the 
North  Holland  peasant  woman  ;  the  lady  of  185&,  with 
skirts  rather  too  short  and  other  garments  too  long ; 
the  imitation  Bed  Indians  ;  a  doll  that  belonged  to  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Huygens ;  another  (with  a 
movable  head)  that  was  the  property  of  an  estimable 
lady  who  played  with  it  nearly  two  centuries  ago  ;  the 
model  of  a  Venetian  lacemaker  ;  another  of  a  Russian 
country-house,  with  furniture  and  doll  inhabitants, 
and  other  playthings  too  numerous  to  mention.  Other 
contents  of  this  magazine  include  a  continuation  of  the 
sketch  of  Dutch  social  life  in  former  days  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  retreat  built  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  

SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

BRITTANY  is  suffering  a  severe  famine  owing  to 
the  failure  of  her  sardine  fishery,  and  the  French 
papers  are  full  of  heartrending  accounts  of  the  bitter 
trials  and  privations  of  the  unhappy  victims.  The 
Stockholm  magazine,  Varia,  gives  in  its  February 
number  a  charmingly  poetical  description  of  Brittany's 
stoical  sons  of  the  sea  and  their  characteristics.  The 
article  is  written  by  a  Swedish  lady  recently  returned 
from  a  sojourn  among  these  interesting  "loups  de 
mer,"  and  is  illustrated  with  some  extremely  pretty 
photographs. 

The  nursing  home  in  Drammen,  Norway,  which  re- 
cently attained  its  twenty-fifth  year,  is  sketched  in 
Nylande  (No.  5).  The  institution  was  founded  on 
March  15,  1878,  and  was  then  confined  to  one  small 
rented  room  and  the  care  of  one  little  baby.  Its  found- 
ress was  a  Miss  Svenda  Hoist,  a  petted  child  of  for- 
tune, the  daughter  of  a  factory-owner  named  Svend 
Hoist.  She  was  a  lively,  much-f6ted,  trouble-free 
young  lady,  greatly  given  to  sporting  amusements,  a 
very  unusual  trait  in  those  days.  The  death  of  an  ex- 
tremely dear  young  friend^gave,  however,  a  more  seri- 
ous turn  to  her  thoughts,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
many  sorrows  of  life  and  the  evils  that  needed  remedy. 
The  nursing  home  appears  to  have  been  her  first  im- 
portant philanthropic  effort.  A  year  after  it  was 
started,  thirteen  children  had  been  taken  charge  of. 
The  house  became  too  small,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1879 
another  was  bought  for  the  purpose  by  herself  and  a 
goldsmith  (now  dead)  named  O.  Hoshre.  Miss  Hoist 
then  betook  herself  to  Germany,  there  to  study  the 
subject  of  nursing  homes  thoroughly.  Meanwhile,  her 
family  of  other  people's  children  went  on  increasing 
fast,  and  in  1891  the  present  home  was  bought, — a  fine 
large,  solid  building,  with  healthy,  airy  rooms  well 
adapted  for  their  purpose.  About  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  children  have  been  cared  for  here,  leaving 
at  about  the  age  of  eleven. 


THE  SPRING  OUTPUT  OF  FICTION. 


HISTORICAL  NOVELS  AND 

ADVENTURE.  , 

The  spring  ontpnt  of  fiction  is  little  more  than  ft  third 
of  thkt  at  Christmas,  but  within  these  narrower  limite 
blHtorlcftl  romaacee  and  tales  of  adventure  HtlU  eaellj 
malntaiu  tbelr  numerical  anpeiiorlty.  Recent  months 
have  brought  forth  no  single  work  of  this  nature  of 
dominant  importance  or  Buccees ;  bnl.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  no  lack  of  well-written  Interesting  tales 
picturing  homantty  in  other  tjme«  or  nnder  onusoal 
and  romantic  conditions. 

Worthy  of  first  mention  In  this  category  is  "The 
Caption, "  by  Chnrchill  Williams  (Lothrop),  who  a  year 
ago  achlered  conidderable  success  with  his  fint  book, 
"J.  Devlin— Boss."  His  later  novel  Is  an  attempt  to 
present  a  stndy  in  fiction  form  of  conditions  in  the  bor- 
der States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Clrll  War  and  during 
the  early  yeais  of  the  conflict.  Of  chief  Interest  to  the 
maturer  class  of  readers  will  he  the  excellent  picture 
given  of  Grant,  the  nnnamed  bnt  easily  recognizable 
hero  of  the  tMK>k. 

Two  other  novels  treating  of  the  same  mnch-ezploited 
period  are  "The  Master  of  Warlock"  (Ixithrop),  by 
Cisorge  Cary  Eggleston,  and  "A  Virginia  mrl  in  the 
Civil  War  "  (Appleton),  which  purports  to  be  the  "  recoTd 
of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  wife  of  a  Confederate 
officer"  during  the  great  struggle,  collected  and  edited 
biy  Myrta  Iiockett  Avary,  to  whom  they  were  related  at 
a  later  date.  Mrs.  Avary's  book  is  valuable  as  the  con- 
tribution of  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  descrllMd,  and 
it  bears  the  earmarks  of  first-hand  knowledge. 

Also  written  from  the  Southern  point  of  view  is  "  Be- 
fore the  Dawn"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  the  new  story 
by  Joseph  A-  Altaheler,  author  of  "  In  Hostile  Red  "  and 
otlier  popular  romances.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is 
Richmond  Just  previous  to  its  surrender,  and  a  number 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  play  important  parts 
in  the  story. 

Virginia  is  a  favorite  and  oft-worked  field  of  the  ro- 
mancers, bnt  in  the  lat«st  story,  "Children  of  Destiny" 
(Bobbs-Merrill),  Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  shows  that 
its  ore  has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  It  Is  the  Virginia 
of  eighty  years  ago  of  which  she  here  treats,  in  calmer 
manner  than  customary  In  historical  novels,  and  with 
much  skill  In  charact«r-drawing  and  description. 

Likewise  Southern  in  character,  but  of  widely  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  foregoing,  is  Qeorge  Cram  Cook's 
novel,  "Roderick  Taliaferro"  (Macmlllan).  It  Is  the 
story  of  a  young  Southerner  who  scorned  to  submit  to 
the  federal  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  who  therefore  proceeded  to  Mexico  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  unhappy  Maximilian.  Not  a  moment's 
pause  Is  there  in  the  rush  of  adventures  from  the  first 
to  the  last  page. 

The  scene  of  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr's  latest  novel,  "The 
Song  Ota  Single  Note"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  is  New  York 
during  the  last  four  years  of  tlie  Revolution ;  Imt  his- 
tory and  gei^raphy,  and  everything,  indeed,  is  made 
secondary  to  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  love,  which  Is 
here  treated  in  the  good  old-faHhlon«l  manner  tit  the 
late  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  and  Mins  Muloch  and  other 
wril«rB  of  a  former  generation.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  Mrs.  Barr's  second  new  story,  "Thyra 
Varrlok"  (J.  P.  Taylor) ;  but  In  the  Intervals  of  love- 


making  the  author  manages  to  convey  considerable 
information  about  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Young 
Pretender. 

We  have  been  treated  in  superabundance,  of  late,  to 
romances  dealing  with  the  person  of  Aaron  Burrr  bat 
in  "The  Stirrup  Cup"  (Appleton),  J.  Aubrey  l^son 
nevertheless  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  fresh,  pretty 
tale  about  the  much-bewritten  "boy  hero  of  Saratoga." 
The  story,  which  is  shorty  tells  of  Burr's  successful 
courtship,  during  the  later  years  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  pretty  widow,  Theodosia  Prevost,  who  had  Ijeen  set 
the  task  of  bringing  him,  the  young  colonel,  to  her  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  information  from  him  for 
her  Bngllsfa  friends. 

Equally  Ajnerican  in  spirit  and  treatment  Is  Mr.  Car- 
ter Goodloe's  stirring  romance,  "  Calvert  of  Strathore  " 
(Scribners),  although  tlie  scene  of  the  story  Is  France 
Just  previous  to  the  Revolution.  A  large  number  of 
historical  personages,  American  as  well  as  Frenoli,  are 
Introduced  to  the  reader. 

"  Under  the  Rose  "  (Bobbs-Merrlll),  on  tite  other  hand, 
the  new  venture  of  Frederic  Isham,  author  of  "The 
Strollers,"  relat«fl  the  adventures  of  maid  and  knight  In 
motley  at  a  time  when  there  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
either  America  or  Americans, — namely,  during  the 
troublona  times  of  the  Emperor  Cliarlee  V.  The  action 
playsmainty  about  the  gay  court  of  Francis  I.  of  France  ; 
in  it«  wealth  of  surprises  and  stirring  adventures,  it  is  a 
worthy  rival  of  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre." 

The  novels  of  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle  are  always 

frankly  of  the  romantic,  but  never  of  the  swashbuckler 

order.    Their  latest  story,  "  The  Star  Dreamer"  (Stokes), 

Is  an  English  tale  of  the  time  of  George  IV.,  and  its  in< 

tereet  lies  more  In  the  interplay  of  the  various  characters 

of  the  book  on  each 

other,   and  less  in 

thrilUng  incidents, 

than  Is  commonly  the 

case  in  the  writings 

of  these  authors. 

In  "The  Triumph 

of  Count  Ostermonn  " 

(Henry  Holt),    Mr. 

Grabam   Hope  has 

woven   a   romantic 

tale  about  the  person 

of  the  German,  Heln- 

rich  OstermaoD,  who 

enlisted  in  the  service 

of  Russia  and  rose  to 

■oxRTOB  oABTLi.  be    foreign   minister 

under    Peter    the 

Great    The  story  gives  a  trustworthy  picture  of  the 

Russia  of  that  day. 

Of  late  years,  the  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Bider  Haggard 
seems  to  have  been  to  persuade  city  dwellers,  willy- 
nilly,  to  return  toconntry  life  and  occupations,  a  desid- 
eratum which  he  has  sought  to  bring  about  liy  precept 
and  example.  But  there  xtill  occasionally  issues  from 
his  Norfolk  home  a  thrilliog  romance  to  remind  us  that 
the  author  of  "She"  has  not  entirely  abandoned  his 
first  love.  The  latest  output  of  his  facile  pen  Is  "  Pearl 
M^den  "  (Longmans),  a  tale  of  Jerusalem  m^nly  at  the 
time  qI  the  Emperor  Domitlan.    A  prominent  part  is 
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played  in  the  story  by  the  interesting  Jewish  sect  of 


CoDsidering  the  perennial  interest  attaching  to  Old 
Teatameat  times,  It  is  remarkable  that  bo  tew  uovelUla 
have  made  use  o(  tbia  period  of  blstory  as  a  setting 
for  romance.  "By  the  Ramparts  of  Jezreel"  (Long- 
mans) is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  story  o(  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  and  Jesebel,  and  o(  their  downfall  at 
the  hnnds  of  Jehu. 

A  NSW  NOVEL  FROM  A.  S.  HARDY. 

It  has  been  man;  years  since  anytliiDg  has  come  from 
the  pen  ol  Mr.  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  author  of 
those  delightful  stories,  "Passe  Rose"  and  "But  Yet  a 
Woman."  The  many  readers  who  learned  to  admire 
him  through  these  novels  hail  with  Immense  pleasn^ 
tbeadventof  anew  story,  "His  Daughter  Firet"  (Bob- 
ton ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  which  Mr.  Hardy  has 
found  time  to  write  in  the  midst  of  bis  diplomatic 
duties  as  our  minister  to  Persia,  and,  more  recently, 
minister  to  Spain.  "His  Daughter  First"  is  a  keen, 
fairly  balanced  character  study  of  a  half-dozen  New 
Yorkers,  and  a  delightfully  readable  story  withal.  In 
Mr.  Haidy's  quiet,  high-bred,  and  sensitive  attitude  to- 
ward life  and  people  one  Is  reminded  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  even  if  there  Is  none  of  the  baffling,  thougb 
fascinating,  intricacies  of  style  that  distinguish  the 
author  of  "Daisy  Miller."  And  If  Mr,  Hardy's  book  is 
essentially  a  story  of  gentlefolk  written  by  a  gentleman, 
it  is  also  a  story  of  very  human  characters,  drawn  by  a 
man  whose  refinemeat  costs  him  no  strength  or  truth. 
Jack  Temple,  the  clean-cut,  Bucoesaful  aristocrat  of 
Wall  Street ;  his  daughter,  full  of  eternally  feminine 
inconsistencies  ;  the  gentlewoman  that  Temple  loves ; 
Heald,  the  promoter,  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  the  abrupt  and 
self-sufficient  cosmopolitan  dowager,  are  live  and  in- 


teresting people  created  by  no  inconsiderable  artist  in 
fiction.  And  what  a  relief,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  adventure  stories,  to  get  one's  dramatic  ttensa- 
tions  in  this  quiet,  certain  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
genius  1 


NOVELS  OP  SBRtOUS  IHPORT. 
E^asily  the  moet  discussed  book  of  the  present  seaHon 
Is  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter"  (Harpers),  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  the  well-known  English  authoress.  Anything 
by  the  author  of  "  Robert  Elaemere,"  of  course,  is  sure 
to  attract  attention,  but  in  the  present  Instance  thorv 


has  been  a  second  cause  for  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  book.  Several  recondite  persons  early  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Ward  had  obtained  the  suggestion  for  her 
story  ready-made  from  the  "Mjmoires"  of  Mile,  de 
Lespinaase,  whose  relation  to  Mme.  du  Deffand  in  real 
life  was  the  same  as  that  of  Julie  Le  Breton  to  Lady 
Henry  In  fiction.  This  appropriation  has  aroused  much 
comment  and  some  criticism,  which  is  chiefly  valuable 
in  drawing  attention  to  an  excellent  novel,  (or  in  her 
latest  story  of  English  high  life  Mrs.  Ward  has  gained 
a  plane  of  objectivity  which  she  had  hitherto  failed  to 
achieve. 

Probably  the  last  novel  which  we  shall  have  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  EmlleZolats  "Truth,"  which  recently 
appeared  with  the  Imprint  of  John  Lane.  No  more  ap- 
propriate literary  testament  could  the  defender  of 
Dreyfus  have  left  to  the  world  than  this  book,  in  which 
he  arraigns  those  elements  in  French  civilisation  that 
he  holds  responsible  for  the  nation's  moral  deterioration, 
and  in  which  he  makes  a  plea  for  the  reorganlzablon  of 
society  on  a  rationalistic  basis.  The  story  ia  that  of 
Dreyfus  placed  in  cleri co-educational  circles,  not  in  the 
army,  as  it  iit  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  the 
great  realist  looks  upon  as  primarily  guilty  In  this 
affair,  as  In  many  others.  The  book  Is  didactic,  but 
nevertheless  intensely  Interesting  and  of  moment  to  all 
concerned  with  problems  of  education. 

In  "  Ruderick  Clowd  "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  Josiah 
Flynt  continues  his  striking  studies  of  the  criminal 
classes,  to  the  delineation  of  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life.  This  is  the  life-story  ot  a  "successful"  thief,  and 
the  unstated  but  clearly  demonstrated  thesis  of  the 
book  is  the  reHponslblllty  of  society  for  the  existence  of 
those  who  prey  upon  them. 

"What  Manner  of  Man"  (Bobbfr Merrill),  by  a  new 
writer,    Edna    Kenton,    recalls    in    genural    manner. 


THE  SPRING  OUTPUT  OF  FICTION. 


"  Gwenn,"  that  deaerredlj  popular  atory  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  relation  of  the  selfish,  absorbed  artist  do  the 
InnoceDt,  Ingenuous  peasant  girl  is  tbe  same  In  each 
case  ;  but  in  the  later  story  the  problem  is  worked  out 
in  a  northern  clime  and  in  a  manner  more  congenial  to< 
a  public  which  demands  the  eatisfactlon  of  flnal  moral 
edification,  at  least. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Bradley  Gil- 
man  has  tcld  a  story  in  his  novel  "  Ronald  Camaqnay" 
(MacmillaD)  which  recalls  in  certain  aspects  Harold 
Frederic's  masterpiece,  "The  Damnation  of  Tberon 
Ware."  Each  is  the  history  of  a  minister  absolutely  nu- 
Huited,  spiritually,  to  his  calling,  but  the  problem  Is 
worked  out  in  Terj  different  manner  by  the  two  authors. 
Only  personal  knowledge  of  the  petty  Jealousiee  and 
ambitions  of  a  wontd-be  fashionable  congregation  could 
have  suggested  the  well-defined  types  of  Mr.  Oilman's 
story,  which,  like  its  predecessor,  is  American. 

There  is  a  moral  problem  at  tbe  base  of  William  Far- 
quhar  Pajson'a  novel "  The  Triumph  of  Life  "  (Harpers), 
— it  is  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  hero  of  the  book,  a 
successful  writ«r  who  achieves  seeming  success  at  the 
coat  of  hia  better  nature. 

THREE  TALES  OP  MYSTERY. 

In  "The  Filigree  Ball "  (Bobb«-Merrill),  Anna  Kath- 
erlne  Greene  again  succeeds  in  developing  an  absorb- 
ingly Interesting  murder  plot  with  her  old-time  skill, 
which  for  a  while  seemed  to  have  deaert«d  her.  The 
story  plays  !n  Washington. 

A  new  writer  in  the  field  of  mystery  is  Frances  Pow- 
ell, who  makes  her  ddbut  with  the  book  of  the  sug- 
gestive title  "The  House  on  tbe  Hudson"  (Scribners), 
which  develops  the  love  TnoUf  more  pronainently  than 
is  customary  in  detective  storiee. 

There  seems  to  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
"The  Life  Within"  (Lothrop),  by  an  anonymous  author, 
shall  be  attributed  to  a  Christian  Scientist  or  to  a 
clever  ontsider  who  has  seen  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  a  novel  dealing  with  the  new  cult.  The  scene 
of  the  story  is  Kentucky,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
considerable  restraint  is  manifested  In  the  presentation 
of  Christian  Science  doctrines  and  "miracles." 
STORIES  PICTURING  THE  LIFE  OF  LOCALITIES. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  perennial  iDterent  attach- 
ing to  tales  of  adventure  and  fighting  is  the  equally 
strong  though  qulet«r  fnt«reBt  aroused  by  stories  depict- 
ing the  life  and  character  of  more  or  lees  obscure  com- 
muuitleB.  Of  these,  the  abiding  prototype  is  Mr«. 
Gaskell's  "Cranford,"  but  each  season  brings  forth  a. 
number  of  such  studies  of  provincial  life  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  "Putnam  Place"  (Harpers),  by 
Grace  Latbrop  Collins,  pictures  In  quiet,  subtle  manner 
the  narrow,  intense  life  of  a  New  England  village, 
whose  quarrels  and  loves  and  jealousies  the  author 
renders  vividly  interesting.  Equally  successful  in  the 
same  field  is  Elmore  Elliott  Peake  in  his  novel  "The 
Pride  of  Telltair  "  (Harpers),  in  which  he  depicts  with 
much  insight  tbe  lUe  of  a  small  Illinois  town.  Of 
somewhat  different  nature  from  the  foregoing  is  "  Lovey 
Mary"  (Century),  the  new  story  by  Alice  Hegan  Rica, 
author  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  in  that 
it  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  com- 
mnuity,  but  merely  an  amusing  peep  into  one  comer  of 
Louisville's  most  obscure  quarter.  Mrs.  Wiggs,  with 
her  quaint  sayings,  reappears  in  this  book,  together 
with  other  old  friends. 


In  "The  Substitute"  (Harpers),  Will  N.  Harben  con- 
tinuea  his  studies  of  North  Georgia  types,  which  at- 
tracted attention  in  "Abner  Daniel."  A  story  of  a 
quaint  religious  community  in  one  of  the  West«m 
States  is  "Walda"  (Harpers),  by  Mary  Holland  Kin- 
kald,  in  which  the  conflict  arises  between  love  and  the 
heroine's  clearly  deSned  duty  as  prophetess  of  tbe 
peculiar  sect  that  frown  upon  love  and  marriage. 

Three  excellent  though  widely  divergent  books  on 
Canadian  life  are  "Glengarry  School  Days"  (Revell), 
by  Ralph  Connor;  "In  the  Garden  of  Charity " (Har- 
pers), by  Basil  King;  and  "Conjurer's  House  "(McClure, 
Phillipe  &  Co.),  by  Stewart  Kdward  Whit«.    In  a  sense, 
tbe  first  of  these  is  a  continuation  of  "  The  Man  from 
Glengarry,"  in  that  several 
of  the  characters  of  that 
story  reappear  in  this  one ; 
but,  on   the   other  hand, 
.    it  is  a  tale  of  the  primitive 
community  from  the  boy's 
'    point  of  view,  rather  than 
from  that  of  grown-ups. 
Mr.  King's  novel  Is  radi- 
cally  different   from   his 
.    first  book,  "  Let  Not  Man 
Put    Asunder,"  being    a 
picture   of    the    simple 
fisher-folk  of  NovaScotio, 
against  which  background 
is  projected  a  tragic  story 
of  love  and   fidelity  and 
faithlessness.   Mr.  White's 
BTMABT  iDWABo  wHiTt      faook   is   the  Stirring  ac- 
count of  a  man  who  defies 
the  monopoly  of  the  Hndson  Bay  Company  and  perstatit 
In  trading  with  the  Indians  regardiessot  the  company's 
time-honored  but  no  longer  legally  recognized  rights. 

In  the  present  cat^sory  of  novels  must  be  reckoned 
"A  Summer  in  New  York"  (Henry  Holt),  by  Edward 
Townsend,  author  of  "  Chimmie  Fadden,"  since  the 
story  may  be  regarded  as  a  guide,  in  fiction  form,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  during  the  hot  season. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney's  latest  novel,  "  Robin  Brilliant " 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  possesses  to  the  full  charm  of  local 
color  and  rustic  simplicity,  being  a  quiet  tale  of  Sus- 
sex, written  with  much  insight  into  human  motlvesand 
character,  andwitha  pleasant  fillip  of  humor.  Of  some- 
what similar  nature  is  Elsworth  Lawson's  story  of 
Yorkshire  life,  "From  the  Unvarying  Star"  (Macmll- 
lan),  but  with  a  certain  justice  it  may  be  objected  that 
there  is  lacking  in  this  novel  the  restraint  which  keeps 
sentiment  from  becoming  oppressive. 

STORIES  OF  THE  SEA. 
Both  Frank  Bullen  and  Joseph  Conrad  have  given  us, 
this  year,  new  stories  of  the  sea ;  not  stories  simply 
about  the  sea,  such  as  any  landlubber  of  imagination 
can  write,  but  stories  with  the  smell  and  sweep  al  the 
ocean  in  Uiem.  Mr.  Bullen,  who  is  of  English  birth  but 
American  education,  first  gained  popularity  with  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,"  which  was  a  simple,  straight- 
forward account  of  a  whaling  voyage,  full  of  adventure, 
but  without  love,  or  anything  else  extraneous  to  the 
tale.  In  his  recent  book,  "  A  Wlialeman's  Wife  "  (Apple- 
ton),  he  has  introduced  theconventional  elements  of  the 
novel,  not  even  omitting  tbe  villain  and  the  disappointed 
lover.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  purely  pelagic  ele- 
mente.    Mr.  Conrad's  book  Is  a  collection  of  three  long 
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r  STORIES. 


CollecUoDS  of  short  stories  are  s^d  to  bo, 
dally  speaking,  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  are  accepted 
by  pablishers  only  nndeF  protest.  This  accounts  for 
the  small  number  of  such  collections,  and  for  the  fact 
that  they  usually  bear  the  name  of  a  well-knowu  au- 
thor. Urs.  Mary  Wlltcins-Freeman,  or,  as  she  i%  better 
known,  Mlsa  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  chaliengea  our  approval 
with  two  separate  collections,  each  containing  six  sto- 
ries, mainly  of  New  England  setting.  In  "Six  Trees" 
(Hnpers),  she  weaves  the  tales  in  every  case  about  some 
particular  tree,  which  is  made  typical  of  the  special 
phase  of  life  depicted  in  the  story.  "  The  Wind  in  the 
Rose-Bush  "  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  on  the  otiier  hand, 
is  made  up  of  good  old-fashioned  ghost  storiea,  which 
were  generally  supposed  to  have  gone  out  of  fasliiou 
some  time  ago.  They  are  told,  however,  with  ease  and 
conviction. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  ralreat  flower  of 
the  genius  of  Henry  James  Is  seen  In  his  short  stories, 
and  this  contention  Is  sustained  by  the  perusal  of  his 
latest  collection,  "The  Better  Sort"  (Scribners).  Need- 
less to  say,  in  the  nine  stories  here  brought  together  the 
psychological  not«  is  dominant,  but  there  is  a  delicacy 
and  freshness  in  the  volume  which  go  far  to  compen- 
sate for  the  prolixity  of  "  The  Wings  of  the  Dove"  and 
"The  Awkward  Age." 

Of  essentially  American  character,  although  extreme- 
ly varied  in  subject,  are  the  stories  gathered  together 
by  Arthur  Colton  under  the  name  of  "  Tioba  "  (Henry 
Holt).  Direct,  humorous,  full  of  action,  they  may  serve 
as  a  delectable  antidote  to  the  hyperanalysis  of  Mr. 
James.  Equally  fresh  and  spontaneous  Is  Sewell  Ford's 
collection  of  equine  stories,  "Horses  Nine"  (Scribners); 
and  In  addition,  it  possesses  literary  qualities  of  a  high 
order.  In  these  stories,  Mr.  Ford  has  done  nine  Bejta- 
rate  times  for  the  horse  what  Mr.  Kipling  did  so  clever- 
ly for  the  locomotive  In  his  story  ".0008." 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  author  of  "Children  of  the 
Ghetto,"  has  recently  appeared  in  the  guige  of  poet,  and 
he  now  bespeaks  our  suffrage  with  a  collection  of  strik- 
ing stories  and  novelettes  bearing  the  title  "  The  Grey 
Whig"  (Macmillan).  Of  thene,  some  are  old  and  some 
new;  "TbeBlgBow  Mystery,"  one  of  the  novelettes.  It 


may  be  recalled,  was  published  a  number  of  yeus  ago 
by  an  enterprising  English  periodical,  with  a  priie  for 
the  solving  of  the  mystery  before  the  appearance  of  the 
last  installment. 

■  "Cap'nTlttis"(Doubleday,Page&Co.)l8ashortool- 
lectlon  of  interrelated  tales  of  New  England  life,  moatly 
humorons,  by  Clay  Emery.  Of  more  ambitions  setting 
are  the  two  artistic  stories  by  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith, 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Initial  tale,  "  The  Tur- 
quoise Cup  "  (Sorllmers).  The  scene  of  the  flrst  story  Is 
Venice;  that  of  the  second,  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

80MB  UNCLAaStFIBD  NOVBI.B. 

lUoden  of  novels  have  awaited  with  mnch  intaieet 
the  poethiunous  story,  "  The  Conquering  of  Kate " 
(DonbledBy,Page&Co.),of  the  writer  who  of  late  years 
chose  to  be  known  as  J.  P.  Uowbray,  although  his 
rightful  name  was  Andrew  C.  Wheeler  and  he  had  long 
since  attained  fame  as  a  humorist  under  the  pseudonym 
Nym  Crinkle.  Mr.  Wheeler's  story,  which  is  laid  in 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  after  the  Civil  War, 
has  the  same  qualities  of  rural  freshness  and  love  of 
nature  which  made  popular  "Tangled  Up  in  »«■'''*' 
Land"  and  "A  Journey  to  Nature." 

"Journey's  End"  (Doubleday,  Page&Co.),by  Justna 
Miles  Forman,  Is  a  story  with  a  glimpse  of  tJie  ataga 
door  in  it,  and  which  has  enjoyed  considerable  vogue^ 
despite,  or  perhaps  in  virtue  of,  its  flimsy  character. 
Also  of  slight  structure,  but  quite  amusing,  is  Dr.  Weir 
Mitohell's  little  volume,  "A  Comedy  of  ConBctenoe" 
(Century),  which  recounts  the  tribulations  of  a  spinster 
lady  with  an  unduly  lond  warning  voice  In  her  breast. 

Two  books  dealing  with  college  life,  although,  to  be 
sure,  in  very  different  ways,  are  "When  Patty  Went  to 
Colle^"  (Century),  by  jean  Webster,  and  "The 
Chameleon  "  (McClure,  Phillipe  &  Co.),  by  James  Weber 
Linn.  Miss  Webster's  book  is  a  collection  of  humorous 
Incidents  of  girl-student  life,  each  complete  In  Itself, 
but  correlated ;  while  in  Mr.  Linn's  story  the  college 
scenes  are  secondary  to  the  development  of  the  thesis 
of  the  book,  which  is  the  punishment  awaiting  him 
who  by  nature  Is  Incapacitated  from  speaking  tlie 
truth.  The  "Chameleon's"  punishment,  however.  It 
must  be  admitted,  strikes  one  as  rather  severe  for  the 
mildness  of  his  "flbe." 

"  From  a  Thstehed  Cottage  "  (Crowell),  by  Elewior  G. 
Hayden,  is  a  successful  attempt  to  depict  English  ooan- 
try  low  life  in  the  evolution  of  a  story  based  upon  crime 
and  Its  effect  upon  the  Innocent  descendants  of  Uie 
guilty  one  and  his  victim.  Also  dealing  with  murder, 
but  among  the  less  interesting  lower  middle  clasa,  ia 
"  The  Stumbling  Block  "  (Barnes),  by  Edwin  Pngh.  It 
Is  a  tale  such  as  George  Qissing  might  have  written— 
with  greater  carrying  power. 

In  "  The  Bishop  "  (Harpers),  Oiat  most  prolific  of  con- 
temporary writers,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  attempte 
to  picture  the  West  in  a  series  of  experiences,  amusing 
and  othervrise,  grouped  about  the  figure  of  the  church 
dignitary.  Like  his  other  books,  it  shows  Inventive 
fertility  and  a  certain  dramatic  and  pictorial  power. 

"  Veronica  "  {Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  by  Martha  W, 
Austin,  Is  described  by  the  publishers  as  a  "  story  of 
feeling  and  not  a  tale  of  adventure."  It  is  a  love  story, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  mostly  in  Louisiana ;  but 
it  is  the  geography  of  the  heart,  not  tliatot  tlie  State, 
which  the  author  seeks  to  taaolu 
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NATURB -STUDY  AND  OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE. 
A  "bird  book"  that  is  by  no  meana  lacking  In  the 
quality  of  human  Interest  Is  Mr,  William  B.  D.  Scott's 
"Story  of  a  Bird  Lover"  (New  York:  The  Outlook 
Company).  Mr.  Scott  is  curator  of  the  department  of 
omitholog;  of  Princeton  University.  In  his  house  at 
Princeton,  he  maintains  a  laboratory  of  six  rooms,  con- 


taining abont  five  hundred  live  birds,  native  and  for- 
eign. Mr.  Scott  baa  mode  this  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  InveHtigationH  that  may  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  birds  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment and  of  problems  that  arise  in  tbelr  ontof-door 
life.  We  mention  this  (act  in  thin  connection  by  way 
of  showing  that  Mr.  Scott's  work  ia  of  an  original  and 
almost  unique  order,  and  the  glimpses  of  It  that  he 
givee  us  in  his  book  t«nd  to  justify  fully  the  statement 
made  in  an  Introductory  note  by  his  publishers  that  he 
has  done  much  to  bring  the  life  of  birds  nearer  to  the 
life  of  man,  and  has  established— so  to  speak— personal 
relatlonBhlps  with  the  whole  bird  kingdom.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard,  where  he  had  been  a  pupil  under  Louis 
Aga«aii,  Mr.  Scott  for  some  years  followed  the  taxider- 
mist's calling ;  and  later,  after  bis  connectton  with 
Princeton  began,  he  made  jonmeys  all  over  this  conn- 
try  studying  the  life  and  character  of  birdfl  In  their 
natural  smroundings.  The  simple  story  of  his  life,  of 
which  this  sympathetic  nature-study  has  been  so  great 
a  part,  makee  up  the  volume  before  us.  We  can  coi^ 
dlally  recommend  the  book,  not  only  to  students  of 
bird  life,  but  to  all  readers  whose  int«reet8  are  in  the 
direction  of  out-of-door  study  and  oltserration. 

A  very  complete  "  Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  West«m 
United  States"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  has  been 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Florence  Merrlam  B^Iey.    This  book 


does  for  the  Western  half  of  our  country  what  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman's  handbook  has  done  for  the  East- 
em  States.  It  gives  descriptions  and  biographical 
sketehes  of  all  our  Western  birds,  including  ^1  the 
American  species  not  treated  by  Chapman,  besides 
those  which  ore  common  to  both  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Bailey  has  worked  In  California  three  years, 
and  has  also  spent  some  time  in  Utah,  Arizona,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  book  has  over  six  hundred 
illustrations,  including  thirty-two  full-page  plates  from 
drawings  made  expressly  for  It  by  Louis  Agasstz 
Fnertes.  The  introduction  Includes  several  practical 
papers,  notably  one  by  Mr.  Bailey  on  collecting  and 
preparing  birds,  nests,  and  eggs,  and  suggestions  on 
bird- protection  by  T.  S.  Palmer,  besides  several  valuable 
local  lists  of  birds. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  recall  a  charming 
little  book  bearing  the  rather  blind  title  "  Mr.  Chupes 
and  Miss  Jenny"  which  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago  and 
was  noticed  at  the  time  in  these  pages.  This  book  was 
the  life-story  of  two  robins,  and  the  author,  Mrs.  Bffie 
BIgnell,  has  been  encouraged  to  write  another  little 
volume  of  bird-lore  which  she  has  entitled  "My  Wood- 
land Intimates  (Baker  Se  Taylor  Company).  The  r^on 
in  which  Mrs.  BIgnell's  bird  studies  have  been  made  Is 
in  eastern  New  Jersey,  although  in  the  present  volume 
occasional  excursions  are  mode  to  the  Laurention 
Mountains  of  Canada. 

Prof.  Harris  H.  Wilder,  of  Smith  CoQege,  has  pre- 
pared "A  Synopsis  of  Animal  ClasHlScation"  (Holt), 
which  Is  designed  as  on  aid  to  students  and  teachers  in 
EoOlogy  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

"  A  Prairie  Winter,"  by  "An  Illinois  Girl "  (New  York : 
The  Outlook  Company),  Is  a  sort  of  Journal  of  observa- 
tions made  from  day  to  day,  beginning  In  the  autumn 
and  continuing  through  winter  and  spring.  Some  of 
the  facts  and  Inferences  here  recorded  seem  inconse- 
quential and  irrelevant,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  much 
that  Is  suggestive  of  prairie  life  out-of-doors  in  the  most 
Inclement  seasons,  and  much  that  will  interest  all  who 
have  ever  lived  in  the  country,  whether  East  or  West. 

An  "Introduction  to  Botany  "has  been  written  by 
Prof.  William  Chase  Stevens,  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  This  book  Is  Intended 
for  use  in  high  schools,  and  while  it  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  provide  a  full  year's  work  for  such  schools 
as  devote  that  amount  of  time  to  the  subject,  the  ma- 
terial bos  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  schools  de- 
voting less  than  a  year  to  the  study  may  have  a  thor- 
oughly symmetrical  ami  adequate  introductory  course. 
Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  common 
flowering  plants  that  may  be  easily  procured  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  in  almost  every  locality. 

The  publication  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  of 
two  books  entirely  devoted  to  hardy  plants  for  gardens 
and  lawns  indicates  the  increased  Interest  that  is  taken 
of  late  in  this  branch  of  landscape  gardening.  Miss 
Helena  Rutherturd  Ely,  in  "A  Woman's  Garden" 
(Mocmillan),  which  has  already  reached  the  third  edi- 
tion, tells  how  to  prepare  the  soil,  lay  out  the  garden 
and  borders,  bed  and  plant  the  seeds,  and  arrange  for  a 
constant  succession  of  Howera  from  April  to  November. 
The  volume  Is  illustrated  from  photographs  token  in 
the  author's  garden  by  Prof.  C.  F.  ChMidler.    Mr.  J. 
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1  Elliott's  "Plea  for  Hardy  Plants"  (Doable- 
Aa.j,  Page  &  Co.)  repi:«sents  a  landscape  architect's  at- 
tempt  to  t«ach,  not  the  art  of  landscape  gardening,  but 
tbe  need  of  it.  Mr.  Elliott  directs  oar  attention  to  the 
prevalent  toll;  of  intnuitiug  the  treatment  of  grounds 
surrounding  costly  houses  to  "  the  nearest  two-doltar-a- 
day  jobbing  gardener,"  althougb  for  the  designing  and 
planning  of  the  honse  itself  an  architect  is  usually  em- 
ployed. It  fs  Mr.  Elliott's  conviction  that  while  SO  per 
cent,  of  Uie  coat  of  the  better  class  of  hoosua  in  this 
country  is  expended  with  the  desire  of  producing  beauty, 
one  dollar  intelligently  spent  on  tbe  ground  will  afford 
more  beauty  than  ten  spent  on  the  house,  and  the  at^ 
tractiveness  of  the  house  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  the  grounds.  Mr.  Elliott  makes 
his  pointa  by  the  aid  of  good  pictures. 

An  excellent  "Woodsman's  Handbook,"  by  Director 
Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Unil«d  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  collection  of  tables  and 
rulM  of  practical  use  to  lumbermen,  foresters,  and 
others  interested  in  the  measurement  of  wood  and  tim- 
ber. Only  such  Information  as  Is  deemed  of  immediate 
practical  value  to  American  woodsmen  Is  included. 
The  first  volume  comprises  rules  for  finding  tbe  con- 
tents of  logs,  standing  trees,  methods  of  estimating  tim- 
ber, a  brief  outline  of  forest  wbrking  plans,  and  a  de- 
scription of  Instruments  useful  in  the  woods.  It  is  the 
author's  intention  to  include  in  the  second  volume  direo- 
tlouB  for  studying  the  growth  of  trees,  tables  of  growth, 
directions  for  the  study  of  future  production  of  forests, 
tables  showing  the  future  yield  of  forests,  and  so  forth. 

"Variation  In  Animals  and  Plants,"  by  H.  M.  Ver- 
non, Fellow  ol  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (Holt),  Is  a 
treatise  that  can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  experienced  naturalist.  The  botanical  side  of  the 
subject  Is  treated  with  less  fullness  in  this  work,  owing 
to  the  author's  greater  familiarity  with  animals  than 
with  plauts,  and  hence  his  more  thorough  acquaiutance 
with  the  literature  of  animal  life.  Scientists  will  find 
.  tbe  chief  value  of  the  book,  perhaps,  la  the  full  ac- 
counts that  it  gives  of  the  author's  own  researches,  al- 
though due  recognition  is  given  to  the  work  of  otter 
investigators. 

Ot  a  more  popular  character  is  tbe  intsrestlng  illus- 
trated volume  on  "Animals  Before  Man  In  North 
Ame-ioa,"  by  Frederic  A.  Lucas  (Appleton).  Owing  to 
his  official  position  as  curator  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  the  United  States  Museum,  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Lucas  has  had  unusual  facilities  for 
the  study  of  his  favorite  subject,  and  be  possesses  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  ability  to  write  entertainingly  upon 
scientific  topics.  The  plan  of  bis  book  Involves  the 
treatment  of  the  htst^iry  of  tbe  past  by  periods.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  endeavored  to  sketeh  the  characteristic  or 
more  striking  features  of  the  life  of  well-marked  epochs, 
and  to  tell  something  of  the  habits,  appearance,  and  re- 
lationships of  the  more  conspicuous  animals.  In  doing 
this,  be  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  causes  that  are 
believed  to  have  brought  about  tbe  marked  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  llfeof  our  continent  and 
In  the  world  generally,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts 
Bomeof  the  varied  information  that  has  been  obtained 
from  tbe  study  of  fossils.  Some  of  the  localities  where 
fossils  are  to  be  found  are  described,  and  some  account 
is  given  of  the  methods  followed  In  reproducing  these 
animalB  and  in^rpretlng  their  habite  from  a  study  of 
their  bonea. 


A  study  of  the  prehistoric  world  from  an  astronomer^ 
point  of  view  is  interpreted  by  Sir  Robert  Stawell. 
Bart.,  of  tbe  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  a 
volume  entitled  "The  Earth's  Beginning"  (Appleton). 
This  volume  treatfi  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth,  the 
planets,  and  the  sun  from  tbe  fire-mist.  The  volume 
is  really  made  up  of  lectures  given  before  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  and  adapted  to  an  audi- 
ence of  young  people.  It  is  strictly  a  popular  expo^' 
tion  of  the  subject,  well  illustrated,  and  Stted  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  school  and  college  classes. 

A  capital  elementery  work  covering  tbe  whole  field 
of  natural  science  is  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden's  "Real 
Things  in  Nature"  (Macmlllau).  This  work  treata,  in 
the  successive  parts,  or  books,  of  astronomy,  physics, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  geology,  atoOlogy,  botany,  the 
human  body,  and  the  early  history  ot  mankind.  Qnes- 
tlona  likely  to  be  asked  by  the  average  American  boy 
concerning  raUways,  electric  lights,  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  BO  forth,  are  answered  in  the  section  on 


physics.  In  this  oud  the  other  sections  ot  tbe  book,  it 
is,  ot  course,  impossible  to  give  complete  or  satisfactory 
explanations  in  every  instence.  Professor  Holden  >«»» 
endeavored,  however,  in  every  case,  to  make  the  ex- 
planations complete  so  far  as  they  go.  As  certain  scien- 
tific ideas  are  evidently  too  difHcult  to  be  grasped  by 
young  minds,  It  has  seemed  wiber  to  omit  such  topics 
altogether.  In  tbe  department  of  chemistry,  a  few  fun- 
damentel  ideas  are  presented,  enforced  by  a  few  safe 
and  simple  experiments,  while  the  rest  ot  the  science  Is 
left  untouched.  The  author  insists  on  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  science  and  its  methods,  using  the  facte  chiefly 
as  means  ot  illustrating  his  mode  of  thought. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Ware's  "First^Hand  Bite  ot  Steble 
Lore"  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is  a  practical 
book  which  meete  the  needs  of  the  amateur  horse-buyer 
and  stable  owner  or  manager.  It  has  some  excellent 
chapters  on  such  topics  as  "The  Horse's  Education," 
"  Mouths  and  Manners,"  "  The  Foot  and  IteTmtment," 
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<<  The  Saddle-Horse,"  "  The  Hunter  and  His  Education/' 
"Riding  for  Women  and  Children,"  "Four-in-Hand 
Driving,"  "Coaching  and  Its  Accompaniments,"  and 
"Management  of  a  Pack  of  Hounds."  Mr.  Ware  is 
well  known  as  the  manager  of  the  American  Horse 
Exchange,  in  New  York  City,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  identified  with  the  leading  horse-show  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Henry  Rankin  Poore's  book  on  "Pictorial  Com- 
position "  (Baker  &  Taylor  Company)  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions to  the  amateur  photographer  and  to  the  student 
of  painting.  The  man  who  desires  to  excel  in  land- 
scape work,  whether  with  the  camera  or  the  brush,  will 
do  well  to  pursue  Mr.  Poore*s  chapters  on  "Balance," 
"Evolving  the  Picture,"  "The  Circular  Observation  of 
Pictures,"  "  Light  and  Shade,"  and  so  forth. 

"  The  A  B  C  of  Photo-Micrography,"  by  W.  H.  Walms- 
ley  (New  York :  Tennant  &  Ward,  387  Fourth  Avenue), 
is  designed  as  a  practical  handbook  for  beginners.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  existence.  The  writer  has  taken  great  pains  to  ex- 
plain many  of  the  things  a  knowledge  of  which  is  pre- 
supposed in  more  elaborate  works. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Newcomb  has  written  a  little  book 
entitled  "  How  to  Improve  Bad  Negatives  "  (New  York  : 
Published  by  the  author  at  the  Bible  House).  In  this 
little  manual,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  best  meth- 
ods used  by  photographers  in  their  modern  practice, 
methods  which  the  writer  believes  will  enable  any  one 
to  turn  bad,  unprintable  negatives  into  choice  ones. 

"  The  Photo-Miniature  "  continues  to  be  issued  month- 
ly (New  York :  Tennant  &  Ward,  387  Fourth  Avenue). 
Each  number  of  this  publication,  as  we  have  explained 
in  former  notices,  is  devoted  to  some  single  topic  related 
to  the  art  of  photography.  In  the  last  number,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "Kallitype  Process"  is  described.  Previous 
numbers  are  devoted  to  such  topics  as  "Development 
Printing  Papers,"  "More  about  Orthochromatic  Pho- 
tography," "Coloring  Photographs,"  *Thotographic 
Chemicals,"  " Copying  Methods,"  "Photographing  An- 
imals," Color  Photography,"  "Film  Photography,"  and 
so  forth. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  Appleton's  "  Historic  Lives "  series,  a  volume  on 
"  Horace  Greeley  "  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  William 
Alexander  Linn.  No  other  American  journalist  of  his 
own  generation  or  of  this  has  so  interested  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  did  the  eccentric  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
All  the  earlier  biographies  of  Greeley  were  such  as  the 
readers  of  the  Tribune  delighted  to  read.  They  were 
largely  anecdotal,  and  to  a  certain  extent  eulogistic ; 
but  as  estimates  of  Greeley^s  career  and  influence,  they 
were  decidedly  lacking  in  the  judicial  quality.  This 
lack  has  been  fully  realized  by  Mr.  Linn,  who  has 
written  a  life  of  Greeley  which  differs  in  a  marked 
degree  from  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Linn  seems 
to  have  recognized  Greeley's  shortcomings  quite  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  recognized  his  merits.  In  his  analysis  of 
the  great  journalist's  conduct  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
is  unsparing  and  merciless.  His  earlier  chapters  on 
the  founding  of  the  TribuTie  and  the  sources  of  the 
Tribune'^s  influence,  however,  as  well  as  the  chapter  on 
the  anti-slavery  contest,  give  full  credit  to  Greeley  for 
the  preeminent  virtues  and  abilities  that  he  displayed 
in  those  years.  Yet  Mr.  Linn  feels  compelled  to  say  of 
Greeley's  journalistic  work  as  a  whole :  "  His  weak- 
nesses throughout  his  editorial  career  are  almost  as 


marked  as  his  strength,  and  a  lack  of  foresight  often 
played  havoc  with  his  judgment." 

Another  eminent  American  about  whom  much  has 
been  written  is  William  EUery  Channing,  the  subject 
of  a  new  biography  by  the  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Students  of  the  anti-slavery 
conflict  are  already  familiar  with  Channing's  part  in 
that  struggle.  No  biographer  could  expect  to  add  very 
much  to  the  general  knowledge  of  that  subject.  Of 
more  immediate  interest,  in  view  of  the  present  tend- 
encies in  liberal  religion,  is  Channing's  criticism  of 
these  tendencies  as  reviewed  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Two  volumes  of  "New  Letters  and  Memorials  of 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle"  now  appear  under  the  editorship 
of  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne  (John  Lane).  These  volumes 
contain  many  letters  that  were  rejected  by  Mr.  James 
Anthony  Froude  in  compiling  the  three  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  and  memorials  which  were  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  The  writer  of  the  introduction 
to  this  new  selection  seizes  the  opportunity  to  defend 
the  fame  of  Thomas  Carlyle  against  the  assaults  that 
he  believes  to  have  been  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Fronde's 
"Reminiscences."  The  main  purpose  of  the  present 
publication  seems  to  have  been  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  Carlyle  against  aspersions  and  insinuations  that 
have  passed  current  since  his  death  in  regard  to  his 
domestic  relations. 

"British  Political  Portraits"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
of  character  sketches  of  men  prominent  at  the  present 
time  in  the  public  affairs  of  England,  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy (New  York:  The  Outlook  Company).  Mr. 
McCarthy  has  had  a  long  experience  in  Parliamentary 
life  himself,  and  writes  from  intimate  personal  knowl- 
edge of  such  political  leaders  as  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  John 
Morley,  John  Bums,  Sin  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  John  E. 
Redmond,  Sir  William  Yemon  Harcourt,  James  Bryce, 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  the  journalist's  faculty  of  seizing  on  those  traits  in 
the  subjects  of  his  sketches  that  are  most  likely  to  in- 
terest the  reading  public,  and  the  journalist's  facility 
in  description. 

People  with  a  keen  scent  for  literary  sensationalism 
made  much  of  the  recent  discovery  that  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  in  her  novel  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  very  close- 
ly paralleled  the  career  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  whose 
letters  were  published  in  translation  a  year  or  two  ago 
by  the  Boston  house  of  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.  Whoever 
is  interested  in  tracing  the  parallelism  will  flnd  enter- 
tainment, if  not  profit,  in  perusing  this  translation — 
the  work  of  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley. 

The  life  of  Luigi  Alamanni,  the  Florentine  poet  who 
passed  many  years  in  exile  at  the  court  of  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  been  written  by  Henri  Hauvette 
(Paris:  Librairie  Hachette  &  Co.).  It  is  by  no  means 
inappropriate  that  a  Frenchman  should  be  the  biog- 
rapl^er  of  this  Italian  writer,  since  it  was  in  France  that 
Alamanni  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  at  the 
French  court  were  written  or  published  all  the  works 
by  which  he  is  now  known. 

The  two  most  interesting  characters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  according  to  Mark  Twain,  are  Napo- 
leon and  Helen  Keller.  Miss  Keller's  remarkable  book, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is 
a  record  of  achievement  that  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  any  human  experience— even  Napoleon's.  When 
were  such  difficulties  ever  so  completely  mastered  in  a 
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brief  score  of  ytaxst  This  girl,  deprived  ia  infancy  of 
sight,  hearji^,  and  power  of  speech,  is  &n  educ&ted 
womsD  at  tweuty-three,  a  graceful  and  effective  writer, 
a  studeot  of  Iftenkture,  and  a  witty  conversationat- 
Ist.  MisB  Keller  herself  cannot  tell  liow  all  thia  has 
been  brought  about.  Much  has  been  due  to  the  skill 
and  tact  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Snllivan,    The  publishers 


have  done  well  to  inclnde  in  the  volume  the  reports  and 
letters  of  this  faithful  and  efQcent  instructor,  and  the 
cause  of  blind  and  deaf-mut«  education  is  undoubtedly 
the  gainer  by  the  publication  of  this  material.  The 
editor  of  the  volume,  Mr.  John  Albert  Macy,  adds  on 
interesting  account  of  Miss  Keller's  education,  includ- 
ing an  exposition  of  her  methods  of  writing,  her  speech, 
and  other  deUdls  of  a  most  attractive  personality. 

WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 
The  eighth  volume  of  "The  New  International  Bn- 
oyclopeedia"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  has  now  been  issued, 
and  it  is  possible  to  form  some  conception  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  work  as  a  nhole.  Of  the  special 
features  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  former  notices, 
the  department  of  geography  is  well  maintained  in  all 
the  volumes  that  have  thus  far  appeared.  A  notable 
illustration  of  the  geographical  thoroughness  of  the 
work  is  the  elaborate  article  in  the  seventh  volume  on 
"Europe."  This  is  illustrated  by  a  physical  map  of 
Europe  on  which  is  shown,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
a  map  of  the  State  of  PennsylTonia  drawn  t4>  the  same 
scale.  In  addition  to  this  map  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  continent,  there  is  a  general  map  of  the  political 
divialona  as  they  are  to-day,  together  with  historical 


epoch  maps  showing  the  political  divisions  at  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  about  1500  A.D.,  at  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon's power,  in  ISI'A  and  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1SI5.  The  other  geographical  articles  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  volumes  are  developed  on  similar  pious. 

The  third  volume  of  "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia" 
(Funk  &  Wagnalts  Company)  completes  the  letter  B 
and  makes  a  beginning  on  the  letter  C.  It  the  work  is 
maintained  on  this  scale  throughout,  it  would  seem 
that  more  than  the  twelve  volumes  announced  will  be 
required  tor  its  completion.  What  especially  dis- 
tingulsbes  this  third  volume  is  the  remarkable  contri- 
bution that  it  mokes  to  biblical  science.  There  are 
articles  on  the  Bible  canon,  Bible  editions,  biblical 
exegesis,  Bible  manuscripts,  the  Bible  in  Mohammedao 
literature,  Bible  translations,  and  biblical  ethnology. 
It  is  annonnced  by  the  publishers  that  other  articles 
relating  to  the  Bible,— namely,  Bible  concordances, 
Bible  dictionaries,  Bible  inspiration,  and  Bible  text, — 
will  be  treated  In  sabsequent  volumes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  most  of  the  biblical  commentaries  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  written  by  Christians,  it  ia 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  article  on  Bible  exegesis  that 
the  Jews  were  the  real  founders  of  this  science.  The 
writer  conclndes  his  survey  of  the  vast  exegetical  litera- 
ture that  has  been  accumulated  by  the  JewE  with  the 
regret  that  the  Jewish  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  not  maintained  the  high  standard  of  their 
1  predecessors, 

A  useful  volume  entitled  "Scientific  Side-lights"  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  James  C.  Femald  (Funk  Sc  Wag- 
nails  Company).  These  side-lights  are  quotAtions  from 
eminent  writers  on  scientlSc  subjects,  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  numbered.  No  digests  or  summaries  are 
mode,  but  the  exact  language  of  the  author  is  givrii 
without  note  or  comment.  A  high  degree  of  skill  baa 
been  required  in  the  successful  compilation  of  such  a 
work,  and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the  claim  of  the 
publishers  that  "all  the  tiresome  work  has  been  done 
for  the  reader  by  the  editor, — the  authors  have  been  se- 
lected, the  volumes  read,  the  dull  ports  skipped,  and 
wherever  a  bright  gem  was  hidden,  it  has  been  picked 
up  and  set  so  as  to  catch  the  light." 

"All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships,"  edited  by  Fred.  T. 
Jane  (New  York;  Munu  &  Co.),  is  an  annual  giving 
statistical  and  graphic  information  about  the  world's 
great  navies,  together  with  authoritative  articles  od 
naval  progress.  The  book  is  Indispensable  for  editoni 
and  others  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth 
ol  the  world's  great  naval  armaments.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  the  originator  of  the  naval  war  game, 
now  played  by  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 

The  "Atlas  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  the 
Ancient  World,"  edited  by  John  King  Lord  (Boston  : 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co,),  is  a  book  that  should  be 
of  great  service  to  the  students  in  schools  and  colleges 
in  helping  to  make  clear  the  relation  existing  between 
the  geography  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  maps  that  are  included  in  this  atlas  show  the  gen- 
eral changes  in  the  political  geography  and  history  of 
the  ancient  nations.  The  map  of  the  peoples  of  an- 
tiquity is  followed  by  others  showing  the  rise  of  the  Per- 
sian kingdom,  tbeconquestsof  Alexander,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  his  successors.  A  series  of  maps  show  the 
changes  in  the  political  divisions,  peoples,  and  govern- 
ments that  followed  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  lands 
about  the  £gean ;  others  present  similar  changes 
that  mark  the  history  of  Italy ;  and  the  relations  ot 
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Rome  and  Cartbsge,  the  conquest  of  Gaal,  Spain, 
and  OennaDy,  aa  well  aa  the  movemente  of  the  peo- 
ples la  Central  Europe,  are  shown  in  other  mapa. 
There  are  also  mapa  of  Egypt  and  Pole&tine,  and  the 
final  map  o(  the  book  preaanta  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

The  annual  edition  of  the  English  "Who'a  Who," 
the  well-known  biographical  dictionary  which  is  now 
in  its  flftj-fitth  year  of  laaue  (Mocmlllan),  has  so  in- 
creased tn  sice  that  much  of  the  statistical  matter  that 
formerly  occupied  the  flrat  part  of  the  book  baa  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  second  and  more  Impor- 
tant portion  containing  the  biographies.  The  pabllshera 
state  that  they  hope  to  reissue  at  a  later  date  the  ma- 
terial of  thla  kind  that  haa  appeared  in  earlier  editions 
of  "Who's  Who." 

Ut.  Robert  Donald's  valuable  "  Municipal  Tear  Book 
of  the  United  Kingdom"  (London;  Edward  Lloyd, 
Limited)  has  been  expanded  from  a  volume  of  Ave  hun- 
dred pages  t«  one  of  nearly  seven  hundred.  This  en- 
largement haa  been  made  necessary,  it  appears,  by 
recent  developments  tn  the  work  of  local  government 
In  Great  Britain.  Sections  of  the  book  which  indicate 
the  greatest  progress  are  those  devoted  to  street  rail- 
ways, electric  lights,  telephones,  and  faoualng.  As  edu- 
cation is  now  mnnicipaUzed  in  Great  Britain,  the  editor 
has  included  In  the  year  book  for  1903  a  complete  digest 
of  the  Education  Act.  All  the  information  and  statis- 
tics have  been  thoronghly  revised  and  brooght  up  to 
date,  it  is  sold,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  municipal  activity  and  to  make  the 
year  book  a  municipal  encyclopedia  aa  complete  as 
space  will  permit.  A  perusal  of  the  book  at  once  aug- 
g«ste  the  query  why  soma  such  volume  has  not  been 
planned  to  cover  the  municipal  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  annual  publication  edited  by  Robert  Donald 
is  "The  London  Manual,"  now  In  its  seventh  year  of 
publication  (London:  Edward  Lloyd,  Limited).  This 
book  aims  to  give  a  complete  and  popular  account  of 
bow  London  Is  governed  in  all  departments  of  pnbUo 
service.  In  the  present  volume,  special  attention  Is 
given  to  the  subject  of  locomotion  in  London,  houalng, 
the  working  claaa/  London's  water  supply,  London's 
light,  London's  markets,  London's  poslxifflce,  tele- 
phofies,  and  other  great  municipal  problems  now  under 
consideration. 

The  New  York  State  Library's  "  Comparative  Sum- 
mary and  Index  of  Legislation  for  1IW3"  la  a  minutely 
classifled  summary  of  the  new  lavrs  passed  by  all  the 
States,  Including  votes  for  constitutional  amendment« 
and  decisions  declaring  statutes  unconstitutional. 

One  of  the  useful  publications  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  (Houghton,  MlfBln  &  Co.)  Is  the 
'*  Guide  to  the  Stndy  and  Use  of  Reference  Books,"  by 
Alice  Bertha  Kroeger,  Thia  is  a  manual  for  libraries, 
teachers,  and  students,  which  makes  no  pretensions  to 
completeness,  but  Includes  in  Its  lists  the  moat  useful 
works  in  the  English  language,  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, in  other  languages.  Reference  hooka  limited  to 
the  nse  of  speclaUsts  have  been  usually  omitted. 


"  A  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Beat  Fiction,  British  and 
American,"  by  Ernest  A.  Baker  (Macmlllan),  includes 
translations  from  foreign  languages,  and  contains  alto- 
gether about  forty-flve  hundred  references,  with  copious 
Indexes  and  an  historical  appendix.  Some  Indication 
of  the  growing  esteem  In  which  American  writers  are 
held  in  Great  Britain  la  afforded  by  the  fact  that  In  the 
present  volume  nearly  one^narter  of  the  space  given  to 
fiction  in  the  English  language  Is  claimed  by  American 
authors. 

"  An  Italian  and  English  Dictionary  "  has  been  com- 
piled by  Prof.  HJalmar  Edgren,  formerly  professor  of 
romance  languages  in  the  Unlvn^ity  ot  Nebraska,  with 
the  assistance  ot  Giuseppe  Bico,  of  the  University  of 
Rome,  and  John  L.  Gerig,  of  the  University  ot  Nebraska 
(Holt).  This  dictionary  Is  based  on  the  foremost  recent 
authorities,  and  embodies  a  copious  selection  of  modem 
words,  as  well  as  important  obsolete  ones,  presented  In 
practical  and  yet  etymological  form. 

The  "Dictionary  of  Philosophy  aud  Psychology," 
edited  by  Prof.  James  Mark  ^ildwln  (Macmlllan),  is 
completed  with  the  second  volume.  The  general  scope 
ot  this  work  has  been  explained  in  a  former  notice.  In 
the  prefatory  note  to  the  concluding  volume,  the  editor 
replies  to  one  or  two  criticisms  that  have  been  passed 


on  the  work.  He  shows  that,  far  from  slighting  Greek 
and  Latin  philosophy,  a  large  amount  of  blatorical 
matter  on  classical  thought  Is  presented  in  this  second 
rolume.  As  to  the  treatment  of  biography  In  the 
dictionary,  the  editor's  belief  Is  that  while  no  more 
than  the  proverbial  half-loaf  has  been  granted  this 
department,  still  It  was  a  case  of  part  of  the  loaf  or  no 
bread.  Each  volume  of  this  Important  work  coualsta 
of  about  nine  hundred  octavo  pages. 
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Dead  Letter  Office,  Joanna  N.  Kyle.  Over,  March. 
Death.  Legend  ot.  Among  the  Bretons.  A.  Le  Bras.  Int. 
Democracy  and  Political  Parties.  E.B.  Smith,  Dial,  March  16. 
Democracy  or  Antocracy- Which!  J.  W.  Bennett.  Arena. 
Des  Cartes  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution,  G. 

MeDermot,  ACQR.  „ 

Dickens'  "American  Notes."  "Uartin  Chniilewlt."  and  "A 

Tale  ot  Tvro  Cities."  and  Their  Contemporary  Critics.  A 

B-  Maurice,  Bkman. 
Dlckena,  Thackeray  and,  Frlendsblp  of,  G.  R.  Miller.  Mnn. 


Moral  Education  In  Public  Schools, W.  H.  P.  Fannce,  RdR. 
New  York.  School  No.  1  lii,  A.  R.  Dngmore.  WW. 
Normal  School.  Passing  of  the.  W.  if.  Chambere,  Ed. 
Physical  Education  In  the  UnlTersltlea.  A.  Moeso.  Revue, 

Rome.  Public  Elementary  Schools  ot.  J.  F.  Belgart,  EdR. 
Scholastic  Profession,  Prospects  in  the.  Com. 
Seven-Year  Course  of  Stady  for  VfurA  School  Paidls,  J.  M. 

Qreenwood-Ed. 
Southern  College  Curriculum,  E.  H.  Banks.  Meth. 
Southern  Education,  The  Old  and  the  New  In.  D.  E.  Clord, 

Teaching,  Talent  Vereua  Training  In,  J.  M.  Rice,  Fonun. 
Women.  Higher  Education  of.  C.  de  Qarmo.  EdR. 
Electric  Motor,  Development  and  Use  ot  the  Small,  F.  M. 

Electoicai'DevelL, , 

Electricity :    Alternating  Current   for  Light  and    Poirer. 

C.  F.  Scott.  CaaM. 
ElBctrlcity.  Healing  bv.  J.  H.  Qlrdner.  Mnn. 
Emerson.  Halph  Waldo:  Hla  Correspondence  with  Herman 

Qrlmm,  Allant. 
Employer's  Obligation  to  Pay  a  Living  Wage,  J.  A-  Ryan. 

"  Encyclopndla  Blbllca  "  and  the  Gospels,  A.  N.  Jannarls, 

Contem. 
Energetics,  Theory  of,  J.  G.  HIbben,  Hon. 
England  ;  see  Great  Britain. 

England.  Hannted  Roads  In  the  West  of,  R.  Camsew,  Temp. 
EUllcs,  Utilitarian,  Domain  of.  Q.  L.  Roberts,  IJE. 
Evangelism.  New  Era  in,  D.  R.  Breed.  PTH. 
Expatriation  :  Right  of  the  American  Cltiien  to  Expatriate, 

a.  B.  Blaymaker.  ALR. 
Fame.  Posthnmons  and  Contemporary.  DiaL  April  1. 
Far  East,  England  and  Russia  In  the.  F.  A.  Ogg,  Chant 
"Farm  Colonies."  Minnie  J.  Reynolds,  CLA. 
Farm  Colony  at  Badlelgh.  England.  Conntess  of  Warwlok. 

Former,  The  New  England.  H.  C.  Merwin.  Ev. 
Farms,  French,  A.  Glrard.  Arch. 
Fencing  and  Fencers,  Stage,  K.  Bellew.  O. 
Fenelug,  Art  of,  T.  Lowther,  NatR. 

"-.  for  Shady  Places.  W.  H.  Taplln.  CLA. 


H.  M.  Plunkett.  Scrlb. 


r^C.  F.  Thwing.  Lamp. 


EducatoTB  1  Have  ttnown,  j.  M,  ureenwooo,  luitt. 
English,  Teaching  of.  E.  K.  Broad  us.  Ed. 
English  Popular  Schools,  F,  W.  Smith.  Ed . 
Oeometry.  PaycholtNtlcal  and  Loicical  In,  J.  Dewey,  EdR. 
Hour's  Work  Done  by  School  Children,  O.  Bellel,  BdR. 
IndAstrlal  Training  In  Rural  Schools,  A.  BotIIss.  Kind. 
Latin  and  Greek,  Education  In.  C.  Woeete.  RGen. 
Literature,  American,  and  the  High  Schools,  J.  M.Berdan, 


, ch.  JPEcoD.  March. 

i...=  „=..=-«.,>  Fiji,  W.Barko,FrL. 

Fish  CommlBSloo.  United  States,  C.  H.  Stevenson.  NAR. 

FIske,  John,  as  a  Popular  Historian,  H.  M.  Stephens,  WW. 

Flamingoes  In  the  Bahamas,  O. 

Flood,  What   the  Bible   Teaches  Concerning  the,  Q.  F. 

Wright,  Hom. 
Florida,  A  ShljK^nal  Acrow,  Leonora  B.  EUla.  NatM. 
Flowers,  Hardy  Border,  W.  Falconer,  CLA. 
Folk-Song :  Its  Influence  Upon  Classical  Unslo.  L.  C.  Elson, 


Domeistlc  Servant.  A  College  Woman's  Eiperlences  as  a— 

II.,  Lillian  Pettenglll.  Ev. 
Drama,  French,  Development  ot  the.  B.  Matthews,  Int. 
Drama,  Literary  Critics  and  the,  H.  A.  Jones,  NlneC. 
Drama  ot  To-Day.  Makers  of  the,  B.  Matthews.  Atlant. 
Drama :  The  Popular  Play,  J.  T.  Smith,  ACQR. 
Dramatic  Realism,  Modern.  Fannie  H.  GalTney,  Arena. 
Duel,  The,  in  Germany  and  Austria,  R.  C.  B.  von  Echt, 

NtneC. 
star  In  M 

Eddy.  Mii.  Mary  Baker.  In  Error.  "Mark  Twain."  NAR. 
Edl«>n.  Thomas  A. :  How  He  Makes  Hla  Phonographs,  W.  B. 

Northrop.  LeisH. 
Edncatlon:  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Biography  in  the  Schools,  D.  R.  Major  and  T.  H.  Haines, 

Clvll-Servlce  Reform  Principles  In  Education.  Lncy  M. 
Salmon,  EdR. 

Co-Educated  Girls.  Ten,  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,  Mrs. 


Int. 

Football.  College,  Accidents  from.  E.  O.  Deiter,  EidR. 
Foreign  Affairs,  A.  M.  Low,  Forum. 
Forest.  How  to  Tell  Direction  In,  and  on  Pnlrle,  H.  Kep- 

hart.  O.  *^ 

Forest.  The— IV„  On  Making  Camp.  S.  E.  White.  Out. 

w ._.    T.-.1 J J     .    f„^-^yf^_ 

!  Camping  and  Eierolso 


Agricultural  Associations,  E,  de  Oh611n,  RGen. 

Andr6,  General.  Ministry  of.  E.  MayerTBU. 

Nancy.  The  "Good  Shepherd  "  at.  L.  J.  Maxse,  NatR. 


Natii 


1  Assembly,  America 


Preceden 


In  the,  H.  I. 


,  -- -,_ _-.  Rets,  March  L 

FnrSealasanlntematlonal  Issue. G.  A . Clark, and D. S.  Jor- 

Garden'and  Park.  E.  Schoen,  Crafts. 
Garden,  Neit  Summer's,  E.  fe.  Reiford.  LIpp. 
Garden,  Water.  A  Beginner's,  C.  F.  Barber,  CLA. 
Gordenlng,  Market,  In  Vacant  Lots,  Jane  A.  Stewart,  CLA. 
Gardens.  EncElleh  Pleasure.  A.  C.  David,  Arch. 
Gas.  Waturat— the  Ideal  Fuel.  J.  T.  Murphy.  Cath. 
Geometry.  Foandatlons  of.  P.  Cams,  Mon. 
Germany: 

.___,-  r, J  ,™, .G.Govaa,RDMiMarohl6. 


Austria,  German] 


S-lWa  G.  Goyao,  RDM  Jtlaroh  1 

^-.=r-r  -.v.;^ -   Favored   Nation"   RelaUon,^ 

a.  M.  FIsk,  JPEcon.  March. 

Navy,  EvoluUon  ot  the.  E.  Lwkroy.  RDM.  April  I. 

Pollry  of  Emperor  William,  Fort, 

Political  anf  SocUl  Methods,  German,  W.  von  Scbler- 
brand,  WW. 
Golf  Ball.  Flight  of  a.  F.  Broadbent,  Sir. 
Golf:  WhvItHaslmproved,  B.Hilton.  O. 
(Joodwln,  N.  C.  J.  E.  McCann.  FrL. 
Gorky.  Maxlme.  G.  Savitch,  Revoe.  March  IG. 
Gos^I  Miracles  and  Modem  Thought,  J.  B.  Thomas.  Hom. 
Granger  Acts,  Effects  of  the,  G.  R.  Detrlck.  JPEctraTHuoh. 
Gr«at  Britain :  see  also  South  Africa. 

Army  Corps.  Six,  H.  Cust,  NatB. 
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EliiB,  PrestdcDt  Henir  ChnrcbiU.  J.  H.  Rflsii.  Ed. 


KlngHtdn.  Khode  iBland.  P.  K.  Taylor.  NEng. 

IT <fg^  Prince,  of  J»pan.  J.  H.  Lonirtord,  VaXR. 

uBuur  DepiuliueDt  in  Indo.-'-'-'  "-■-'•"-' ■-  i" 

offcCTu.Ca         ■      " 
Labor  uaestioik. 


1  EBtabllshmeaU,  Worklns 
iUca\  Emiiom;  uid  the,  J.  H.  HoUukder. 


Literature,  Life  Outdoors  mni  IlB  ESeCt  Upon,  Mabel  O. 


K^dB. 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburg,  W. 
Purpose  of  thi 


ng,  SomethlnK  New  <: 


Metal  Cutting  with  the  New  Tool  8t«elB,  O.  Bmlth.  Edk. 
Methodist  Church.  ThankOtterlnK  ot  the,  K.  M,  MIUsTwW. 
Methodist  Hymiiola«7.  W,  F.  Tlllett,  Metb. 
Mexican  Qlrte,  Some,  Amanda MathewB^Over, March. 
Moilco,  Men  and  Affairs  of  MDdem->II„  S.  O.AndrsB, 

NatM. 
MIUIonalreB.    The  Richest  Americans,  B.  Sutherland,  Hnn. 
Mine  Accoaotlng,  OeuerHl  Principles  of,  E.  Jacobs,  Ede. 
Mine.  Modem  Gold,  A  Day  at  a,  E.  Mayo.  Pear. 
Hlsaions : 

Bible  In  the  Ulsslouary  Meeting,  Belle  H.  Brain.  MlsB. 

Bible.  TranshitlonH  of  the.  A.  ET  Colton,  MisH. 

Burma,  Christian  Missions  In,  T.  ElUs.  MlsR. 

China.  Mlsslonar)'  Methods  in.  T.  Richard.  MlsR. 

Bdacatlon,  Higher,  and  Permanent  Evsngellutlon,  J.  L. 
Barton,  HlsH. 

India,  Christian  Occupation  of,  H.  P.  Beach,  MtaR, 

Italy,  Religious  Outlook  in,  J.  O.  Unty.  MisR. 

Japan,  Union  and  Federatloa  in.  J.  D.  Davis,  MIsH. 

Kongo.  Among  the  Mongos  ot  the,  MiaR. 

Midras  Decennial  Conference.  O.  H.  Rouse.  MlaB. 

Slam  and  Laos,  Movement  Toward  Belf-SuppoH  In,  A.  J. 
Brown.  MieR. 

Tibet,  On  the  Frontiers  of,  J.  Johnston,  MlsR. 
Monroe   Doctrine.    Application  of   the.  by   Europe.  R.  S. 

Guernsey.  Ount. 
Monroe  Doctrine  :    Is  It  aBar  toCMUsaUon?  NAR. 
Monn».  James:    Hts  Declarntlon  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

A.  H.  Lewis.  Ev. 
Monterey  Before  the  Orlngos  Came,  R.L.  Bandwlck,  Over, 


Klnde^ga^ten^  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Kind. 

•rk  in,  lieorgia  Allison.  KindR 

>  Kindergarten,  Florence  A.  Kellogg,  KindR. 


Mosquitoes,  Warfare  Against,  L.  O.  Howard,  CLA. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


HnnloliMd  Proframnw.  Ai 
Monlclul  Tr&aing  In  Eog 
Hoalcal  Celebritl«B,  Mode 


ideni^.  Klein,  Cent. 

Myere,  P.  W.  H.,  Ooapel  of,  W.  H,  Abllock.  NUibO. 
N&inlfwn,  Eumple  at.  D.  A.  Men^ck,  ACqR_ 


Natural  Religion,  Problem  oi,  3.  Boye*,  1 

Nktare,  Books  About,  H.  C.  Merwln,  Scrlb. 

NSTT,  The  New  Amerlciin-VI.,  J.  D.  Long.  Out. 

Kegro  and  Publlo  Office,  J.  B.  Bishop.  Int. 

New  England  Fanner,  H.  C.  Merwln,  Et. 

New  England  Qu  and  Coke.Compan;.  A,  D.  Adtuns,  JPEcon. 

"  w  TeBt&ment,  Interpretation  of  the,  E.  Ounkel,  Mon. 


RefomwUOD  of  Jnvenlle  Oflendere.  T.  H.  MacQneur,  AJS. 

Reindeer  In  Alaska.  G,  H.  Oroevenor.  NatOM. 

Religion,  Attitude  of  Teachers  of  Phlloaophr  Towards,  J. 
Rorce,  IJE. 

RellBlon,  Natural,  Problem  of,  J.  Hoyce,  Int, 

Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Science,  C.  O.  Shaw,  Meth. 

RellgloUB  Education.  Modem  Conception  of,  J.  Dewey,  Kind. 

Rel  glons  Edocatlon,  Place  of  Action  or  Deeds  In  a,  D.  Bea- 
ton. Bib. 

Religloaa  Experience,  Professor  Jamee  on,  F.  SewalL  NC. 

"-■  -■  -IB  Training  of  Children  by  AgnoBtlca,  Ellen  Darwin, 


Bellsloaa' 
IJE. 


New  York  City : 


Jerome  Versus  Crime — I.,  1 


Lecture  System,  Free.  G.  Ilea,  W 
School  No.  ITNew  CItisens  " 
e-WW. 


Paine,  WW. 
ivta,  Pear. 
FW. 

the  RepabliO"),  A.  R. 


luuu.  American,  Prologae  of— V..' J.  B.^mlUi,Cent. 
La:^  After  Twelve^ears._J.  Finot.  Revue.  Mareh  IB. 

•am,  AJS,  Haroh. 


R^ual  of  the  Church,  C.  C.  Or 
Rnskln  Cooperative  Colony,  J. 


New  Y^rt,  Elections  In,  In  1774.  C.  Becker,  P8Q.  March. 
New  Zealand— Political,  Social,  and  Religious,  J.  M.  Fee- 

Newfoondland'  Difflonlty,  French  Side  of  the,  J.  C.  Braaj, 

Newspaper,    English   lUnstrated   Weekly.  J.  M.  Bulloch, 

Newspaper,  The  Modern.  Mac. 

Nile  Dams  and  Reservoir,  B.  Baker,  PopS. 

Oarsman,  University,  Matlngof  a,  J.  Rogora,  Jr.,  O. 

Ohio,  A  Century  of  the  State  of,  H.  Haletead,  AMRR. 

Old  Testament  Traditions,  Early.  Study  ot  Sarah  A.  Emer- 


T.  and  the  Tmsla,  M.  A.  Lane,  NatM. 


SoclalistSygtems.  E.  Fournl^re,  RSoc  Maroh. 
Sociology, Intro<' — ■■— ■-  ■'  ^  "-"—--  ■■ 
South  Africa : 


introdactloD  to— II..  G.  De  Greet  AJS,  March. 


British  Policy  In  South  Africa.  W.  B.  Worsfold.  MonR 
Labor  Qnestion.  Native.  A.  F.  Fox,  J.  Hacdonell.  and 
H.  E.  Seebohm,  Contem ;  F.  D.  P.  Chaplin,  NatR 


Resettlement  In  the  Transvaal,  MooB. 
V/nifiT  Power  in  South  Africa,  F.  Fox.  CasM. 
'  a,  Earope  and.  S.  Somerset,  NlneC. 


Republics  and  the  Honr 


i  Doctrine,  J.  Mac- 


Storm.  Myths  of  the.  Gertrude  B.  Blackwelder,  Kind. 

Style.  Qualities  of  B.  A.  Hi-ydrlok,  Chant. 
SubroarinB  Boat.  Menace  ot  the,  G.  E.  Armstrong,  Com 
Submarine  Navigation,  F.  M,  Barber.  Fomm. 
Sttn'B  Place  iu  the  Unlvenie,  G.  M.  Searle,  Cath. 
Sumbi  (England)  Valley  in  Spring,  W.  Hyde,  PMM. 
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Swedenborg^s  Doctrine  of  the  Relation  of  Soul  and  Body,  J. 

R.  Hunter,  NC. 
Switzerland,— A  Real  Republic,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Tariff,  American  Colonial   Policy  and  the,  R.  F.  Hoxie, 

JPEcon,  March. 
Tariff  CommlBsion,  Permanent,  Scope  of  a,  A.  H.  Washburn* 

Forum. 
Tarpon  Fishing  in  Florida,  A.  W.  Dlmock.  CLA. 
Taxation,  Value  in,  V.  Rosewator,  PSQ,  March. 
Tenement,  Menace  of  the,  W.  H.  Tolman^ocS. 
Tenements,  EYiendly  Rent  Collecting  in,  Hannah  Fox,  SocS. 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  FriendsMp  of,  G.  R.  Miller,  Mun. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  C.  K.  Chesterton,  Bkman. 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  C.  J.  Aubertin,  Gent. 
Theologies,  The  Two  Reformation,  J.  W.  Richard,  Luth. 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  My  Last  Memory  of,  Alexandria  Nio- 

chia,  Crafte. 
Tortoise,  Box-,  A.  R.  M.  Spaid,  CLA. 
Transvaal:  see  South  Amca. 
Treasury,  United  States,  F.  A.  Vanderllp,  Scrib. 
Trolley  Road,  Trackless,  in  Germany,  Sleighing  on  a,  AMRR. 
Trusts,  American,  A.  M.  Low,  Mac. 
Trusts,  Federal  Control  of,  A.  D.  Adams,  PSQ,  March. 
Trusts :  Their  Relation  to  Individual  Welfare  and  National 

Integrity,  B.  O.  Flower^Arena. 
Tuan  Fang.  Confucian,  F.  H.  Nichols,  Ev. 
TuberctQoeis :  Ita  Causation  and  Prevention,  H.  M.  Biggs, 

San. 
Tuberculosis,  Struggle  Against,  A.  Rendu,  RefS,  March  1. 
Turkey :  The  Sulten  and  the  Caliphate,  L.  Sanders,  NAR. 
Turtles :  Some  Queer  Things  That  They  Do,  CLA. 


United  States :  Growth  of  Federal  Ezpenditoree,  O.  J.  BilU 

lock.  PSQ,  March. 
Van  Eeden,  Frederik,  L.  C.  Van  Noppen,  Crit. 
Vaughan,  Henry,  MonR. 

Vermont,  A  Trip  with  a  Tin-Peddler  in,  J.  Ralph,  Harp. 
Victoria,  Queen,  Lee^s  Life  of,  W.  P.  Trent,  Forum. 


Attitude  of  Protestante 


Vigny,  Alfred  (fe,  E.  Gosse,  Int. 
Virgfnity  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 

Towards  the.  A.  J.  Maas,  ACQR. 
Voragine,  Jacobus  de,   and  the    Gtolden    Legend,   E.   C. 

Richardson,  PTR. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  Work  ot  H.  W.  Mabie,  NAR. 
Warren,  Mistress  Mercy,  Annie  R.  Marble,  NEng. 
Waterfalls,  Harnessing  the  Power  of,  E.  R.  White,  Mun. 
Wealth  of  the  World,  E.  Parsons,  Gunt. 
White  House^  The  New,  M.  Schuyler,  Arch;    C.  Moore, 

Cent ;  J.  J.  Dickinson,  Mun. 
Woman^s  Costume,  Grace  in,  H.  H.  Boyeeen  (9d).  Cos. 
Women:  How  They  are  Winning  the  BaUot,  A.  Mollroy, 

NatM. 
Women  in  the  United  States,  Legal  Status  of,  Edith  M. 

Hadley,  Gunt. 
Women  Novelists  and  Marria«e,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hammond^Meth. 
Wordsworth  as  the  Poet  of  Common  Things,  C.  Fisher, 

Gent. 
Workingmen,  Compensation  for  Accidents  to,  in  Belgiom, 

A.  Julin,  RefS,  March  1. 
Wyndham,  Right  Hon.  Geonre,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Yacht,  British  RoyaL,  R.  A.  Freeman,  Cass.        

Young  Men^s  Christian  Association,  R.  Stevens,  WW. 
Zangwlll,  Israel,  as  I  Know  Him,  G.  B.  Burgin*  YW. 


Abbreviations  of  Magasine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


ANat. 

AQ. 

AngA. 


ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review.  Phlla. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 
American  Naturalist,  Boston. 
American  Quarterly,  Boston. 
Anglo  -  American    Magazine, 
N.Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y 

Arena.    Arena,  N.  Y. 

AA.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

A  J.         Art  Journal,  London. 

Atlant.   Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  London. 

BankL.  Bankers*  Magazine,  London. 

BankNYBankers*  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib.         Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

BibS.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

BU.  Biblioth^que  Uni  verselle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Black.  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BL.  Book-Lover,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  PenclL  Chicago. 

CDR.      Camera  and  Dark  Room,  N.  Y. 

Can.        Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cass.       Casseirs  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.     Cassier^s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cath.      Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cham.  Chambers's  Journal,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Ghaut.    Chautauquan.  Springfield,  O. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Next  summer  will  find  us  in  the 
Summer  in  thick  of  a  Presidential  campaign, 
Prospect,     ^-^1^  ^^  immense  world's  fair  as  a 

public  diversion.  In  short,  1904  promises  to 
be  a  year  of  exceptional  activity  and  interest, 
from  the  international  as  well  as  from  the  national 
standpoint.  The  mild  season  of  the  present  year, 
on  the  contrary,  brings  the  prospect  of  unusual 
quiet  and  serenity  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  very  welcome  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  repose  for  Europe  and  the  world  at 
large.  There  was  an  effort,  early  last  month,  to 
create  excitement  about  the  actions  of  Russia  in 
Manchuria  ;  but,  as  we  shall  set  forth  in  n^re 
detail,  the  alarm  was  both  false  and  foolish. 
The  disturbed  condition  of  Macedonia  is,  indeed, 
a  very  real  and  grievous  matter,  but  it  is  not  now 
likely  to  involve  either  the  Great  Powers  or  the 
Balkan  states  in  a  serious  war  during  the  present 
season.  The  rivalry  of  the  powers  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  not  a  new  affair,  although  it  was 
freshly  illustrated  last  month  by  English  out- 
bursts against  Russia.  It  will  all  end,  doubtless, 
in  some  entirely  sensible  arrangement  by  which 
everybody,  under  proper  conditions,  may  have 
commercial  access  to  Persian  ports.  European 
sovereigns  and  rulers  have  notably  furthered 
good  relations  between  the  powers  by  their  re- 
cent journeys  and  visits  of  courtesy.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  British  and  European  investors 
took  up  England's  new  South  African  loan,  sub- 
scribing many  times  over  for  the  amount  offered, 
indicated  not  only  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
financial  situation  in  general,  but  is  also  to  be 
taken  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the  prospect  of 
enduring  peace  among  the  nations.  The  passage 
of  the  Irish  land  bill  to  its  second  reading  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  Parliament  is  a 
further  mark,  from  the  internal  point  of  view, 
both  of  British  financial  power  to  meet  great 
problems  and  of  almost  unprecedented  domestic 
harmony.  A  whole  book  could  be  written  to 
show  in  how  many  ways  the  settlement  of  the 


Venezuelan  question — the  final  details  of  which 
were  arranged  only  last  month — is  to  be  re- 
garded as  marking  a  new  era  of  progress  in  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  disputes  between  nations. 


The 

Labor 

Situation, 


The  newspapers  here  at  home,  last 
month,  were  full  of  reports  and  ru- 
mors of  general  uneasiness  in  the 
world  of  labor  ;  but  when  these  were  analyzed 
and  sifted  to  their  simple  elements  there  was 
much  less  occasion  for  anxiety  than  appeared 
upon  the  surface.  The  tide  of  wage-betterment 
always  rises  tardily.  The  country  has  been  en- 
joying a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
The  good  prices  that  all  sorts  of  products  have 
obtained  has  meant  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  This  must  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  for  which  the  laborer  sells  his  services, 
or  else  prosperity  has  no  advantage  for  him  ex- 
cept that  it  brings  him  regular  work.  Many 
incidental  circumstances  connected  with  this 
large  movement  for  wage-readjustment  are  de- 
plorable in  their  manifestations  of  bad  judgment 
and  wrong  feeling.  But  the  movement  as  a 
whole  is  natural  enough,  and  what  it  calls  for  is 
wise  effort  at  all  points  to  mitigate  its  evils. 
Herein  lies  the  great  advantage  of  the  wage- 
scale  system,  under  which  committees  of  work- 
men in  a  given  trade  meet  representatives  of 
capital,  as  often  as  once  a  year,  to  consider  all 
new  conditions  that  affect  the  industry,  and  to 
make  fresh  adjustment,  if  necessary,  of  wages 
and  conditions  affecting  employment. 


Recent 
Striltea. 


For  the  most  part,  the  recent  general 
advance  in  wages  throughout  the 
United  States  has  been  secured  with- 
out protracted  strikes.  The  lessons  of  the  coal 
strike  had  their  good  effect,  alike  upon  men  and 
masters.  The  Great  Northern  Railway,  last 
month,  furnished  one  of  the  few  danger  points 
in  the  field  of  transportation  industries,  but  by 
the  middle  of  May  it  became  certain  enough  that 
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the  controverted  problems  would  be  solved  with- 
out B.  tie-up  of  the  Great  Northern  system, — an 
event  which  would  be  almost  equally  bad  for  all 
the  intereeta  concerned.  In  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity, the  fresh  labor  troubles  that  attracted  atten- 
tion laat  month  were  not  those  chiefly  involv- 
ing skilled  workers,  but  were  in  the  field  of 
common  toil,  where  organization  is  a  new  thing. 
For  example,  the  Italian  excavators  working  on 
the  new  underground  railroad  system  struck  to 
enforce  conditions  of  hours  and  pay  which,  in 
the  best  opinion  of  the  community,  were  not 
reasonable.  There  were  teamsters'  strikes  in 
New  York  and  various  other  places,  to  the  end 
that  building  operations  and  other  enterprises 
were  prostrated  through  shortage  of  materials. 
On  general  principles,  such  strikes  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  successful,  principally  because  com- 
mon labor  is  already  so  well  paid  that  available 
reserves  can  be  collected  from  smaller  towns  and 
the  country  districts  when  necessary. 

UnaMllid      '^'^"^     *^^     COUtraC- 

La^rani    tors  who  are  push- 


new  men  unless  the  old  ones  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  strike  melted  away  without  much  result, 
indeed,  except  to  show  the  com m unity  that 
teamsters'  unions,  excavators'  unions,  and  other 
organizations  of  men  who  have  no  skilled  trade, 
but  are  performing  common  labor  that  requires 
little  special  training  or  knowledge,  are  not  very 
effective  organizations.  They  are  far  from  being 
formidable  in  the  conduct  of  strikes.  Under 
peculiar  circumstances,  in  England  especially, 
dock  laborers  and  'longshoremen,  although  not 
members  of  a  skilled  craft,  have  been  able, 
through  organization,  te  enforce  better  condi- 
tions. But  their  problems  had  some  character- 
istics that  made  them  peculiar.  In  general,  un- 
skilled labor  cannot  force  the  market  by  unions 
and  strike  methods. 

atrikfin  '^'^^  ™08t  chrouic  and  vexatious  of 
ihe  SuiidiKB  the  labor  troubles  affecting  American 
,  '■'"'"■  towns  and  cities  during  the  present 
season  have  been  those  of  the  building  industries. 
In  these  trades,  unionism  seems  te  have  gone 
well-nigh  daft.     Its  exactions  have  become  so 
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York,  for  many  weeks  past,  immense  building 
operations  aggregating  scores  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  completely  tied  up  through  the 
fact  that  the  carpenters  happened  to  be  organ- 
ized in  two  rival  unions, — namely,  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers. It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  the  be- 
havior of  these  unions  has  been  idiotic.  It  has 
been  much  worse  than  idiotic,  because  it  has 
prevented  thousands  of  wholly  innocent  men  in 
other  trades  from  earning  their  daily  bread. 
Speaking  in  general,  the  demands  of  the  build- 
ing trades  have  been  marked  by  ignorance  and 
shortsightedness,  and  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  these  unions  must  be  extremely 
unfortunate  in  the  qualityi  of  the  leadership  to 
which  they  submit.  The  weather  of  the  present 
season  has  been  the  finest  for  building  opera- 
tions that  New  York  and  vicinity  have  known 
for  many  years.  The  spring  opened  very  early, 
and  the  weather  has  been  marvelously  fair  and 
favorable.  Yet  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers, 
roofers,  and  kindred  craftsmen  of  many  brother- 
hoods have  been  walking  the  streets  all  the  sea- 
son, harming  themselves  and  everybody  else. 

Empiojters  The  oue  ray  of  hope  in  the  whole 
InHtelf"'  business  is  that  final  remedies  are 
Defense,  gometimes  adopted  through  the  sheer 
fact  that  things  have  become  desperate  and  un- 
endurable. The  anthracite  miners,  in  their  long 
fight,  had  some  permanent  principles  at  stake. 
They  meant  to  strike  just  this  once  and  never 
again.  They  fondly  hoped  to  bring  a  group  of 
uncommonly  stupid  and  arrogant  employers  to 
adopt  the  simple  principles  of  conference  and 
agreement.  But  the  building  trades  of  New 
York  and  other  cities  are  not  striking  to  secure 
any  principles  whatever.  They  have  simply 
been  conducting  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
sacrifice  all  public  sympathy,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  nuisances.  As  an  inevitable  result,  there  has 
been  coming  about  a  widespread  organization  of 
contractors,  dealers  in  building  materials,  and 
many  other  business  men  and  employers,  who 
propose  to  force  a  remedy.  Let  us  hope  this 
facing  of  organized  labor  by  organized  capital 
may  bring  about  a  complete  abolition  of  strikes 
in  the  building  trades,  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  permanent  joint  committees  which  will  at 
stated  intervals  decide  all  questions  at  issue. 

In  the  transportation  business,  and 

Be^AMiaied  /  ^^  *^®  building  industries,  the  pub- 
lic has  an  exceptional  stake,  and  it 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  strike  methods.  For 
that  matter,  strikes  are  fast  becoming  as  obso- 


lete a  mode  of  regulating  wages  and  securing 
the  welfare  of  workmen  as  are  wars  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  just  relations  between  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  earth.  When  one 
looks  beneath  the  surface,  it  becomes  fortunate- 
ly evident,  in  this  country,  that  the  strong  tend- 
ency is  toward  the  use  of  reasonable  and  concilia- 
tory methods.  The  agency  of  such  bodies  as  the 
Civic  Federation,  quietly  exerting  their  influence 
for  industrial  peace,  is  steadily  bringing  about 
the  hoped-for  period  when  labor  wars  will  be 
at  an  end.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  a  very  felicitous 
speech,  on  May  7,  as  president  of  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  urged  the  advantage 
of  a  closer  partnership  relation  between  em- 
ployers and  men,  and  pointed  out  the  value  of 
slidingscale  wage  arrangements  and  analogous 
devices.  A  week  later,  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  as 
president  of  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, made  a  notable  address  on  industrial 
peace,  at  Boston.  In  many  mai^ufacturing  in- 
dustries, it  has  been  found  possible  to  justify 
high  wages  by  bringing  about  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  labor.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  building  trades,  as  in 
less  skilled  employments,  is  the  tendency  of 
unionism  to  keep  everything  on  a  dead  level, 
and  not  only  to  prevent  the  exceptionally  able 
man  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  render- 
ing valuable  services,  but  to  bring  the  average 
of  efficiency  down  somewhere  near  the  level  of 
the  comparatively  slow  and  ineffective  work- 
man. This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Amer- 
ican spirit ;  and  although  remedies  are  not  easy, 
some  way  must  be  found  to  give  incentive  to 
mechanics  and  ordinary  workingmen  to  improve 
results  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Th  State  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^®  noted  incidentally  that  the 
ae  Model  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
Employer.    ^^^  declared  the  eight-hour  law  of 

1897  unconstitutional.  This  law  required  con- 
tractors doing  public  work  to  allow  their  men 
of  all  grades  an  eight-hour  day,  regardless  of 
prevailing  customs.  The  court  refuses  to  admit 
this  distinction  between  work  done  for  the  pub- 
lic and  work  for  a  private  employer.  Two  or 
three  other  laws  intended  to  compel  the  State 
to  set  the  example  of  a  model  employer  have 
also  been  declared  null  and  void  by  the  courts 
of  New  York.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  eight-hour  laws  and  kindred  statutes, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  anywhere  accom- 
.plished  all  that  their  advocates  had  expected 
of  them.  The  movement  for  moderate  or  short 
hours  has  advanced  so  far  now  that  its  further 
progress  must  depend,  not  upon  legislation,  but 
rather  upon  the  free  play  of  economic  forces. 
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The  labor  leaders  have  been  giving  undue  atteU' 
tion  to  the  labor  stipulations  in  public  contracts. 
Thus,  for  a  long  time  they  prevented  favorable 
action  upon  the  franchise  by  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  gains  underground  access  to 
New  York  because  they  insisted  upon  putting 
into  tbe  contract  certain  requirements  touching 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  construction -of 
the  tunnel.  Ultimately,  the  railroad  company 
prevailed,  and  the  franchise  goes  .  into  effect 
without  clauses  hampering  the  freedom  of  the 
company  to  deal  like  other  employers  with  its 
employees.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  entirely  rea- 
BOTUtble  under  the  circumstances. 

,    ,  The  common  labor  of  the  country  is 

fartlQiart  at         .  ,  ^  .      Il 

OurCommim  performed  to  an  increasing  extent  by 
laiorert.     ^g^gjj^  immigrants  from  non-EngUsh- 
epeaking  countries.   In  New  York  and  the  region 
round  about,  the  greater  part  of  the  common  la- 
borerB  are  Italians  from  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
Sicily.     They  are  willing  workers,  though  phys- 
ically inferior  on  their  first  arrival.     They  im- 
prove rapidly  under  American  conditions,  but 
they  are  at  present  paid  all  that  they  earn,  if  not 
more.     The  abundance  of  work,  with  large  pay 
and  comparatively  easy  conditions,  is  bringing 
a  tremendous  influx  of  Europeans  to  our  shores 
this  season.     The  year  1903 
will  probably  surpass  all  pre 
ceding  years  in  the  volume 
of  immigration.     More  than 
ninety    thousand    foreigners 
arrived  in  March,  more  than 
one    hundred     thousand    in 
April,  and  the  May  arrivals 
maintained   tlieir  high  rela- 
tive rate.     The  Italians  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  numerical 
lead,  the  A  us  tro- Hungarians 
come   next,  and   then  come 
the  Russians,  principally 
Jews.     The  Scandinavians 
&nd    the  Germans   follow  a 
long  ways  behind.     The  Irish 
are  arriving  in  larger  num- 
bers than  last  year,  but  they 
are  few  as  compared  with  the 
swarms  of  Italians. 

In  the  face  of  in- 
Annia-Sann  vasions  like  these 
"""^  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe,  the  talk  of 
Anglo  ■  Saxonism  begins  to 
lose  its  relevancy.  The  plain 
fact  IB  that  in  our  great  indus- 
trial centers,  like  New  York, 


Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Milwau- 
kee, and  others,  a  very  small  minority  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  of  pure  old  Anglo-American  stock.  Bat 
American  ideals  and  institutions  are  not  dis- 
appearing ;  the  assimilative  power  of  American 
life  is  truly  amazing.  The  children  of  the  Ital- 
ians, like  those  of  the  Scandinavians,  become 
Americanized  with  buoyant  eagernees  and  whole- 
souled  patriotism.  They  adopt  the  English  lan- 
guage with  entire  ease,  and  without  any  preju- 
dices. The  physical  inferiority  of  the  Italian 
immigrants  does  not  appear  to  be  inherent 
and  racial,  for  it  tends  to  disappear  very  rapidly 
indeed.  The  American- born  children  of  the 
thrifty  and  well-to-do  Italian  immigrants  grow 
to  be  much  taller  and  better- favored  than  their 
parents.  That  self-complacent  impression, — pre- 
vailing until  lately  in  England,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  among  Americans  of  the  old  stock, 
— that  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  are  far  be- 
low the  English-speaking  men  in  all  the  really 
desirable  attributes,  physical  and  moral,  has  re- 
ceived not  a  few  rude  shocks  of  late.  Some 
recent  English  writers,  for  instance,  have  been 
showing  their  own  countrymen  that  army-re- 
cruiting statistics  prove  the  average  Englishman 
to-day  to  be  in  a  worse  physical  state  than  the 
average  man  of  any  of  the  great  countries  of  the 


if  the  attempt  to  blow  ap  the 
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European  Continent.  The  discerning  traveler 
nowadays  who  visits  the  crowded  districts  of 
London  and  the  great  English  industrial  towns, 
finds  the  undersized,  ill-favored,  and  miserable 
elements  of  humankind  visible  in  larger  propor- 
tions than  anywhere  on  the  Continent. 

_.  Yet  comparisons  of  this  kind  prove 

Perfectibility  nothing  of  permanent  importance.  In 
of  Man.  England,  the  process  of  urbanization 
has  gone  very  much  further  than  in  any  other 
country.  Conditions  that  can  readily  be  ex- 
plained account  for  a  generation  or  two  of  de- 
cline in  stature  and  physical  condition  among 
the  town-dwellers  and  factory  operatives.  It  is 
perfectly  reasonable  to  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  improved  arts  of  living, — ^as  applied 
both  to  the  public  and  the  private  scheme  of 
existence  of  the  people  in  the  great  English 
towns, — ^will  henceforth  result  in  a  steady  im- 
provement of  the  average  type  of  men  and  wom- 
en. There  is,  in  short,  a  good  deal  of  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  general  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  lives  of  common  people  through- 
out the  civilized  world  are  greatly  improving, 
and  that  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Bussians,  Italians,  and  Austrians,  as  well  as 
Americans,  are  all  to  show  the  good  effects  of 
increased  popular  intelligence,  of  progress  in 
economic  conditions,  and  of  the  appliance  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  social  well-being.  The  val- 
uable thing  about  our  Anglo-American  heritage 
lies  not  so  much  in  physical  stock  as  in  ideals 
and  institutions.  But  it  is  now  manifest  that 
men  of  all  nations  may,  and  do,  come  here  and 
adopt  these  ideals  and  institutions  quite  as  com- 
pletely as  if  their  ancestors  had  colonized  Vir- 
ginia or  Massachusetts  almost  three  centuries  ago. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  civilized 
War  Against  world,  the  health  conditions  of  the 
Consumption,  people  are  now  regarded  as  matters  of 
governmental  activity.  Indeed,  it  might  now 
be  said  that  universal  education  and  the  public 
health  are  fast  becoming  the  first  conceriis  of 
statesmanship.  Elsewhere  we  publish  in  this 
number  a  series  of  articles  showing  the  remark- 
able progress  that  has  lately  been  made,  chiefly 
under  public  auspices,  in  the  devising  of  new 
and  hopeful  methods  for  the  treatment  of  our 
typical  national  disease,  tuberculosis.  The  tene- 
ment-house administration  of  New  York  and  our 
other  great  cities  is  directing  itself  to  the  object 
of  providing  as  much  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as 
possible  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  street 
and  cleansing  departments  are  providing  smooth 
pavements,  and  well-swept  and  sprinkled  streets, 
to  the  end  of  getting  rid  of  irritating  and  germ- 


laden  dust.  The  water-supply  departments  are 
not  content,  any  longer,  to  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  their  needful  commodity,  but  con- 
stantly employ  bacteriologists  to  make  sure  that 
the  drinking  supplies  are  free  from  the  germs 
of  typhoid  and  other  diseases.  The  school  ad- 
ministration not  only  provides  daily  rations  of 
the  "three  R's,"  but  constantly  inspects  the 
health  of  the  children,  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing epidemics,  to  saving  children's  eyes,  and  so 
on.  The  proper  physical  development  of  the 
child  will  henceforth  more  and  more  be  regarded 
by  the  public  schools  as  quite  as  much  their 
proper  concern  as  the  instruction  of  the  youth- 
ful mind.  The  best  authorities  now  hold  that 
the  ravages  of  consumption  can  be  made  to  dis- 
appear through  the  use  of  proper  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  germs,  and, 
further,  through  the  use  of  the  right  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  the  disease 
in  individual  cases.  These  right  measures  have 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  mode  of  living.  The 
whole  thing  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  dic- 
tum,— plenty  of  fresh  air.  How  to  make  appli- 
cations of  the  dictum  in  a  given  case  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  for  careful  study.  It  is  believed  that 
fresh  hope  and  encouragement  may  come  to  thou- 
sands through  a  reading  of  the  suggestive  arti- 
cles published  in  this  number  of  the  Ekview. 

_  It  does  not  follow,  on  the  other  hand, 

Landmarits  of  because  we  continue  to  show  a  mar- 
Our  History.  y^iQ^g  power  of  assimilation, — where- 
by the  child  of  the  European  immigrant  becomes 
wholly  American  in  sympathy  and  point  of  view, 
— ^that  Americans  should  value  lightly  the  mem- 
ory of  their  beginnings,  or  should  feel  no  high 
sense  of  pride  in  the  pioneers  who  founded  our 
original  communities,  and  to  whose  courage  and 
faith  we  owe  the  very  existence  of  that  some- 
thing we  call  "Americanism,"  which  has  this 
power  to  assimilate  and  transform.  The  more 
rapidly,  indeed,  the  new-comers  swarm  to  these 
shores,  the  higher  should  we  build  all  the  precious 
landmarks  of  our  country's  history.  And  so  we 
should  welcome  and  dignify  every  anniversary 
occasion,  and  every  suitable  opportunity  that 
presents  itself,  to  teach  the  facts  and  enforce  the 
lessons  of  American  history.  There  is  much 
food  for  reflection  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  children  of  Italian  laborers  and  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  who  are  not  onlv  ardent  admirers  of 
Washington  and  the  early  heroes  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  are  anxious  to  learn  everything  they  can 
about  local  scenes  and  objects  that  have  histor- 
ical significance.  Thus,  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  has  just  been  very  worthily  bestowed 
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upon  the  fact  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
last  month  the  first  charter  was  granted  to  what 
ia  now  the  municipality  of  New  York.  It  was  then 
the  Dutch  village  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  only 
two  or  three  hundred  homes  and  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  people.  This  first  charter  was 
modeled  upon  that  of  the  city  of  old  Amsterdam. 

j^j_^  There  are  few  surviving  marks  of 
Htm  York  early  New  York  ;  but,  fortunately, 
MmiiBtrtariit.  (here  are  a  good  many  maps  and 
engravings  to  show  us  what  it  looked  like. 
And  there  has  for  aome  years  been  on  foot  an 
earnest  movement,  largely  due  to  the  clear- 
sightedness and  patriotism  of  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent women,  for  the  marking  and  preservation 
of  all  local  buildings  and  spots  that  have  his- 


toric importance,  and  also  for  the  teaching  of 
local  history,  through  object-lessons,  to  the  rising 
generation.  This  preservation  of  historic  mem- 
ories ia  of  itself  one  of  the  best  means  for  the 
making  of  real  Americans  out  of  the  thousands 
and  millions  of  strangers  who  come  to  our  shores 
in  the  great  ships  that  have  made  the  North 
Atlantic  a  familiar  highway,  whereas  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  waa 
Still  a  strange  and  perilous  ocean  across  which 
a  few  colonists  were  beginning  to  fight  their 
way.  It  was  in  1609  that  Henry  Hudson, 
sailing'  in  the  famous  Half  Moon,  discovered 
Manhattan  Island  and  the  noble  river  that  bears 
his  name.  But  two  years  earlier  than  that,  the 
first  permanent  American  settlement  bad  been 
made  on  another  noble  river,  the  James,  of  Vir- 
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gioia^by  Captain  John  Smith  and  hia  aBBooiatea.  • 
We  ore  reminded  of  this  historical  date  in  a 
very  practical  fashion  by  the  fact  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia,  which  has  just  adjourned, 
haa  made  a  preliminary  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  thouaahd  dollars  to  aid  in  the  holding  of 
a  tercentenary  celebration  and  exposition  in  190T. 
The  interest  of  the  whole  country  ia  desired  and 
expected  for  so  meritorious  an  undertaking. 

.....,.,.  The  programme  for  celebrating  the 
.  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  birthday  of 
New  York  City  was  planned  to  run 
through  the  entire  closing  week  of  May.  It  had 
asBumed  a  very  quiet  but  wholly  novel  and  com- 
mendable form.  Lectures,  and  the  exhibition 
of  stereopticon  views,  made  up  thia  programme 
for  the  most  part.  Tuesday,  May  26,  was  set  for 
the  special  day  of  the  celebration,  with  Secretary 
Root  and  Gen.  James  Grant  "Wilson  as  the  chief 
speakers,  at  the  City  Halt.  But  in  many  public 
Schools  and  public  halls,  aa  well,  alao,  aa  in  parka 
and  open  equarea,  it  was  arranged  to  give  his- 
torical lectures  splendidly  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon views,  in  making  and  multiplying  which 
the  city  of  New  York  had  expended  perhaps 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Leipziger,  who 
haa  done  ao  much  to  bring  the  schools  and  the 
people  cloae  together  by  the  wonderful  system 
of  free  lectures  he  has  developed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  public-school  system,  is  to  be  largely 
credited  with  the  manner  in  which  the  city's 
quarter -millennial  birthday  has  been  turned  to 
the  uses  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  entertain- 
ment. Anybody  could  have  suggested  the  ex- 
penditure of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  fireworks. 
The  stereopticon  project  is  much  cheaper,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  entertaining  and  profitable. 
Furthermore,  the  historical  lantern  alides  can  be 
used  for  yeara  to  come  in  teaching  local  history 
to  school  children. 

New  York's  next  great  celebration  ia 
Ttmattnara.  **^  occur  when,  in  September,  1909, 

the  celebration  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Hudson  by  the  navigator  whose  name  the 
river  bears  is  to  be  observed.  Three  hundred 
years  will  have  elapsed.  The  approach  of  that 
anniversary  is  likely  to  be  used  as  an  incentive 
for  certain  desirable  public  improvements.  By 
that  time  the  great  driveway  at  the  foot  of  the 
new  Palisades  Park  should  be  opened,  and  a 
bridge  should  bo  thrown  acroaa  the  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek, — to  connect  the  northern  end  of 
Manhattan  Island  with  the  mainland,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  Riverside  Drive. — with  small  public 
parks  at  either  end  of  the  bridge.  The  movement 
for  celebrating  what  is  called  the  Hudson  Ter- 


(Snpervlsor  of  New  York's  free-lectnre  iystom.) 

centenary  was  inaugurated  last  month  by  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens.  This  occasion  will 
also,   doubtless,   be   improved   by   the   zealous 

teachers  of  local  history. 

-Most  Americana  will  have  been  sur- 
OmUwfal  P^'^"!  ^'  "i«  announcement  of  a  Chi- 
cago centennial  celebration  to  be  held 
iu  September  of  the  present  year.  Chicago  was 
atill  a  very  minute  village  when,  in  1833,  it  be- 
came incorporated,  and  the  Fottawattomie  Indi- 
ana of  the  vicinity  sold  out  their  lands  to  the 
Government ;  but  Fort  Dearborn  dates  from  the 
year  1804,  and  it  seems  that  John  Kinzie,  the 
original  pioneer,  had  settled  on  the  site  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  previous  year,  with  several  associates, 
as  Indian  traders.  Thus,  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Chicago  dates  properly  from  the  year 
1808,  and  a  centennial  observance  in  the  present 
year  is  appropriate.  The  celebration  is  to  be 
merely  a  local  adair,  with  pageants  and  tourna- 
ments, rowing  regattas,  yacht  races,  sham  naval 
battles,  and  tlie  like.  What  will  be  most  in- 
structive, however,  to  the  school  children  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  the  reproduction  on  the  lake  front 
of  old  Fort  Dearborn,  with  an  Indian  village  in- 
habited by  several  hundreds  of  0  jib  ways,  Potta- 
wattomies,  and  Menominees,  all  of  whom  it  ia 
proposed  to  bring  to  Chicago  from  Canada  for 
the  occasion.  The  Chicago  committee  would  do 
well  to  take  some  hinte  also  from  last  week's 
ce\ebr»'i'"^^  in  New  York. 
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The  Ohio  celebration  was  anticipated 
CtittratloK.   ™  °^^  April  number  l>y  an  article 

from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Halstead.  The 
precise  date  of  Ohio's  admission  will  never  be 
agreed  upon,  because  any  one  of  a  series  of 
events  occurring  within  a  range  of  a  few  months 
might  be  regarded  as  effecting  the  transition 
from  the  condition  of  a  Territory  to  that  of  a 
State.  It  was  for  purposes  of  convenience  that 
the  great  centennial  celebration  at  Chillicothe 
was  fixed  for  May  20  and  the  days  immediately 
following.  Many  conditions  were  combined  to 
make  Ohio  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sisterhood 
of  American  commonwealths.  A  favorable  cli- 
mate and  rich  soil,  noble  forests,  ample  rainfall, 
the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  the  lake  system  on 
the  north, — all  these  made  Ohio  a  desirable  field 
for  settlement  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Population  began  to  pour  in  apace  just  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of 
the  State.  Traffic  down  the  Mississippi  River 
gave  a  great  outlet  for  the  farm  produce  of 
southern  Ohio  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  immense  development  of  traffic 
on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury enormously  stimulated  the  development  of 
the  cities  and  tributary  country  of  northern 
Ohio,  while  manufacturing  grew  apace  through- 
out the  State  and  provided  local  markets,  which 
enhanced  the  prosperity  of  the  environing  farms. 


As  to  the  Jamestown  exposition,  to 
UntBilmt'tt.  w^'i'^'i  we  have  referred,  it  will  not 
'  be  convenient  to  hold  it  on  the  pre- 
cise site  of  the  original  settlement,  and  a  loca- 
tion has  been  chosen  at  the  mouth  of  the  James 
River,  on  Sewell's  Point,  opposite  Hampton,  and 


(Praaldent  of  the  Jamestown  EipoalUoD.) 

not  far  from  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.     This 
being  a  great  terminal  point  for  railway  traffic, 
and  the  most  advantageous  rendezvous  for  ship- 
ping on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  there  is  good  op- 
portunity for  a  very  fitting  and  attractive  cele- 
bration.    It  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
concentrate  its  naval  forces  as  largely  as  possible 
in  the  Hampton   Roads  in  1907,  and  that  the 
maritime  features  of  the  exposition  may  be  given 
unusual  prominence.     If  the 
Jamestown  exposition  should 
be  developed  upon  special 
lines  of  this  kind,  and  should 
not  aim  to  rival  large  world's 
fairs  in  their  industrial,  me- 
chanical, and  general  exhib- 
its, there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  entirely    successful.     Its 
historical  and  patriotic  char- 
acter should  be  kept  to  the 
forefront  in  every  possible 
way.     Aspects    of    colonial 
life  and  pioneering  endeavor 
should  be  made  prominent. 
Everything  worth  seeing  in 
the  region  roundabout, 
moreover,  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  exposi 
;.  tion  ;  and  facilities  for  cheap 
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travel  by  water  should  be  developed  to  the  ut- 
most. Thue,  the  trip  to  Richmond  on  the  bcauti- 
fni  James  River  should  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  exposition. 

n  J  mt  -  "^^  historic  interest  of  this  noble 
anmnoria  rivcF  Is  unsurpassed  in  the  United 
''  States.  The  Hudson  has  great  dig- 
nity and  picturesque  beauty,  and  there  ia  niuch 
on  its  shores  both  of  historical  and  contemporary 
interest ;  but  it  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  James 
for  abiding  associations  that  appeal  to  the  pride 
and  the  imagination  of  the  patriotic  American. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  great  estuaries  of  the  Potomac,  the  York, 
and  the  James  rivers,  are  not  more  frequented 
by  our  traveling  public.     There  are  thousands 


of  Americans  who  have  visited  the  Rhine  for 
hundreds  who  have  sailed  on  the  James  between 
Richmond  and  Old  Point  Comfort.  A  number 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  colonial  mansions 
are  still  standing,  and  plainly  visible  from  the 
decks  of  the  steamboats.  Just  now,  for  example, 
it  is  worth  while  to  note,  among  these  houses, 
the  one  called  "Berkeley,"  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  after- 
ward became  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early 
citizens  of  Ohio,  a  State  which  a  few  days  ago 
celebrated,  at  Chillicothe,  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  its  admission  to  the  Union.  This 
Berkeley  estate,  like  others  on  the  James  River, 
has  now  accumulated  almost  three  hundred  years 
of  historic  interest  and  association.  "Weatover, 
an  estate  not  far  from  Berkeley,  was  the  home 
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of  the  famous  Ool.  William  Byrd,  who  built  the 
present  house— beloved  of  all  students  of  our 
colonial  architecture — nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Shirley,  which  had  been  an  estate  known  by 
that  name  for  a  hundred  years  before  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carter  family,  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  still  belongs  to  the  Carters,  and 
like  Westover  and  other  houses,  remains  as  a 
proof  of  the  elegance  of  Virginian  colonial  life  in 
,  the  century  that  preceded  the  Revolution.  And 
it  ha^  a  later  interest  as  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  mother  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  At  Brandon,  an- 
other of  these  notable  James  River  homesteads, 
are  hanging  numerous  old  portraits  that  be- 
longed to  CoL  William  Byrd  two  centuries  ago. 


Urglma.-     ^f  ^ 


r  country  a 


short,  is  there  so 

!B  of  the  beginnings 

'  1  what  is  known 


'  tide-water  Virginia  ;  "  and  if  the  Jamestown 
celebration  can  be  made  an  occasion  for  teaching 
the  new  generation  of  Americans  the  value  of 
our  early  history,  and  can  incite  in  them  a  fresh 
zeal  for  the  marking  and  preservation  of  all 
sites  and  objects  of  historical  interest,  a  very 
useful  end  will  have  been  accomplished.  Ex- 
cepting for  the  niina  of  the  old  church,  little 
remains  to  show  where  Jamestown  once  stood  ; 
but  within  two  or  three  years  the  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  numerous  old  tomb- 
stones. Its  excavations,  still  in  progress,  will 
certainly  bring  to  light  much  else  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Williamsburg,  lying  on  higher  ground, 
several  miles  back  from  the  James  River,  became 
the  legatee  when  Jamestown  was  abandoned. 
And  Williamsburg  itself,  with  its  venerable 
William  and  Mary  College,  remains  the  queint- 
est  town  to  be  found  in  alt  the  original  thirteen 
.States.  When  the  country  was  celebrating  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, a  mouth  ago,  William  and  Mary  College 
could  justly  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
Jefferson  and  Monroe,  the  two  most  prominent 
of  our  statesmen  in  that  great  achievement,  were 
both  graduates  of  the  venerable  school.  Thus, 
the  visitor  to  the  Jamestown  exposition  should 
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be  taken  to  visit  "Williamsburg,  as  well  as  to  the 
Bite  of  old  Jamestown  ;  and  it  should  be  made 
easy  for  him  also  to  visit  Yorktown,  where  Corn- 
wallia  surrendered  to  "Washington,  and  other 
points  of  note,  colonial  and  Revolutionary. 

"(•jwrMint*  ^^  sight  from  the  exposition  grounds 
Hamfitan  is  Newport  News  and  the  wonderful 
'""'■  Bhipyarda  there,  where  a  number  of 
great  battleships  are  now  under  construction. 
These  yards  should  be  open  to  visitors  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  tlie  exposition.  Also  in  plain 
sight  is  the  water  front  of  the  old  Virginia  town 
of  Hampton,  with  its  Hampton  Institute,  for  the 
training  of  young  negroes  and  Indians,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  new  methods  of  educa- 
tion tliat  it  has  become  famous  the  world  over. 
Toward  the  end  of  April,  there  was  dedicated  at 
the  Hampton  Institute  the  fine  new  library  build- 
ing erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  who  had  been  a  benefactor  of  the 
school,  and  whose  business  enterprise  had  creat- 
ed the  neighboring  Newport  News  Bhipyarde. 
Adjacent  to  Hampton,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  is 
Fortress  Monroe,  one  of  the  principal  seaboard- 
defeuBe  stations  of  the  United  States  army, — 
a  venerable  post  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  now  extending  and  improving.  It 
would  be  both  feasible  and  proper  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should,  during  the  period  of  the  James- 
town expOBition,  somewhat  increase  the  garrison 
at  FortreBB  Monroe,  and  accord  to  visitors  an 
unusual  freedom  to  see  what  a  military  establiah- 
ment  is  like  ;  to  examine  coast-defense  guns,  to 
witnesB  daily  drills,  and  thus  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  army.  If,  then,  the 
exposition  managers  are  wise,  they  will  endeavor 
to  annex  everything  on  the  waters  and  coastB  of 
Virginia  that  has  hiBtorical  association,  or  that 
relates  to  present-day  interest,  whether  at  Nor- 
folk, Newport  News,  Hampton,  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, or  elsewhere. 

ji^^  The  recent  sesaion  of  the  Virginia 
Laaiiiatiin  Legislature,  which  made  appropria- 
sr  aiciimimd.  ^JQi^  Jqj.  j^jjg  Jamestown  exposition, 
had  been  in  session  a  long  time,  by  reason  of  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  business  necessitated 
by  the  new  constitution.  The  provisions  of  the 
constitution  relating  to  corporations,  taxation, 
and  a  great  many  other  important  BuhjectB  re- 
quired extensive  revision  of  the  Btatutes.  The 
work  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  well 
carried  out.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  enactments 
of  the  recent  session  provided  for  the  placing  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  a  statue 
of  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  States  are  authorized  to  be  represented  at 


(Mr.  Edward  Y.  Valentine,  sculptor.) 

the  Capitol  by  two  of  their  most  distinguished 
sons.  Virginia  has  now  decided  upon  "Washing- 
ton and  Lee  as  her  repreBentatives. 

j^^,^  Virginia's  contribution  of  great  men 
Status  for  to  the  constructive  period  of  the  re- 
'*'  CapftiX-  puijlic  was,  of  course,  unparalleled. 
To  every  one  must  occur  promptly  the  names  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  and  Madison. 
But  the  heart  of  Virginia  goes  out  to  Robert  £. 
Lee  as  to  no  other  man  the  State  has  ever  pro- 
duced. The  selection  of  Lee  for  the  rotunda  at 
Washington  caused  some  discussion,  because 
there  were  those  who  felt  that  it  might  be  mis- 
understood and  criticised  in  the  North  ;  and 
they  preferred  that  the  name  of  Lee  should  not 
now  be  made  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  seemed 
to  many,  indeed,  who  have  no  prejudices,  and 
who  revere  the  character  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  that 
the  thirteen  original  States  should  be  represented 
in  the  rotunda  at  "Washington,  not  by  their  later 
heroeB,  but  by  earlier  men,  eminent  in  the  form- 
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ing  of  the  Union.  But  tliere  can  be  no  just 
ground  for  finding  fault  with  Virginia's  choice. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  tliat  the  Vir- 
ginian devotion  to  the  memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
which  amounts  almost  to  idolatry,  is  wholly  or 
chiefly  political  in  its  nature  and  motive.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  Lee  personates  a  movement  or 
a  cause,  for  he  was  not  an  original  promoter  or 
advocate  of  the  secession  movement.  His  place 
in  the  heai-ta  of  the  men  who  knew  him,  and  of 
their  descendants,  has  to  do  with  his  personality 
and  character.  The  tradition  of  Lee  is  that  of  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  such  rare  blending  of 
personal  courage  and  genius  for  leadership  with 
the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  temperament  and 
private  character  as  to  make  him  the  very  flower 
of  American  manhood.  Robert  E.  Lee  is  re- 
garded, in  short,  as  the  ultimate  and  final  per- 
sonal expression  of  the  highest  and  finest  ideals 
of  public  and  private  life  that  two  centuries  of 
Virginia  civilization  had  evolved. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  this  sort  that  the 
SM/ofof'     ^'•'■g'l'ans  wisli  to  place  a  statue  of 

Lee  by  the  side  of  that  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  rotunda  of  the  national  capitol.  In 
making  this  selection,  there  is  no  thought  in 
Virginia  either  of  belittling  the  greatness  of  Jef- 
ferson, on  the  one  hand,  or  of  giving  oflfense,  on 
tiie  other,  by  recalling  the  terrible  strife  of  forty 
years  ago.  ^'i^gi^ia  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  sculptor  equal  to  the  work  of  designing 
the  Lee  statue.  Mr.  Edward  Virginius  Valentine 
knew  Lee  intimately,  and  made  ample  studies 
and  notes  while  the  great  general  was  still  liv- 
ing, as  president  of  what  is  now  known  as  "Wash- 


ington and  Lee  University,  after  the  close  of  the 
war.     "What  is  probably  the  finest  recumbent 
statue  in  America  marks  the  tomb  of  Lee,  which 
adjoins  the  chapel  of  the  university,  at  Lexing- 
ton,   and    Mr.    Valentine   is   the   sculptor    who 
created  this  masterly  monument.     We  may  be 
assured,  therefore,  of 
a  notable    Lee  statue 
for  the  galaxy  of  great 
Americans  in  the  na- 
tion's Capitol. 

The  meet- 

i°si'/h'"o'J!!'.  '»s  of  '•'i« 

Sou  thern 
Education  Conference 
at  Richmond  brought 
togethera  larger  num- 
ber of  the  educational 
leadei-s  of  the  South- 
ern  States   than   has 
«R.  BDWABD  T.  YAi-ENTiisE.      attended   auy    of  the 
preceding  yearly  con- 
ferences, and  it  was  regarded  by  those  in  attend- 
ance as  not  only  profitable,  but  inspiring.     The 
conference  was  presided  over  by  Mr,  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  of  New  York,  who,  against  his  own  prefer- 
ences, is  continued  from  year  to  year  as  presiding 
officer  by  the  unanimous  insistence  of  the  South- 
ern gentlemen  who  constitute  the  great  majoiitv 
of  the  membership.    The  object  of  the  conference 
is  not  pedagogical  in  a  technical  sense.     Its  aim 
is  to  promote  efficiency  in  school  work  all  along 
the  line,  and  to  bring  all  educational  agencies 
together  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation. 
It  proposes  to  aid  in  the  practical  working  out 
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of  the  idea  of  a  true  education  of  all  the  Bone 
and  daughters   of   the  people,  to    fit  them  for 

•  their  proper  places  as  citizens,  as  economic  pro- 
ducers, and  as  members  of  self -respecting  and 
well-conducted  households.  The  body  was  wel- 
comed in  an  appropriate  speech   by  Governor 

*  Montague,  of  Virginia,  who  well  characterized 
the  conference  as  having  come,  "  not  to  dogma- 
tize, but  to  cooperate."  Hopeful  reports  were 
given  by  nieml>ers  from  the  Southern  States  re- 
garding progress  during  the  past  year  in  the 
educational  field,  and  many  special  addresses,  of 
great  significance  as  well  as  of  eloquence  and 
power,  made  up  the  programmes  of  a  conference 
that  lasted  several  days  at  Richmond,  and  that 
spent  another  day  in  visiting  the  University  of 
Virginia,  at  (.'harlottoville.  A  large  number  of 
people — perhaps  two  hundred,  all  told — attend- 
ed the  sessions  from  the  North  and  the  East. 
These  were  made  welcome  in  the  conference, 
and  they  brought  back  glowing  accounts  of  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Richmond.  Among 
those  who  spoke  in  the  conference,  besides  the 
presiding  officer,  were  Prof.  Francis  G,  Peabody, 
of  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  ot  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell 
University,  the  distinguished  authority  on  agri- 
culture and  nature-study  ;  Superintendent  Stet- 
son, head  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  These 
addresses  from  Northern  visitors  were  listened 
to  with  appreciation  ;  but  the  conference  was 
practical,  and  it  relied  upon  the  Southern  lead- 
ers of  education  for  most  of  its  discusaions. 

No  points  of  disagreement  arose,  for 

(plainly  set  forth,  that  the  range  of 
vital  principles  and  policies  upon  which  all  in- 
telligent and  understanding  minds  might  read- 
ily agree  was  wide  enough  to  furnisli  a  field 
within  which  practical  work  could  be  carried  on 
for  a  long  time.  In  particular,  the  conference 
has  developed  no  differences  of  opinion  upon 
race  problenis.  It  adheres  to  the  policy  that 
every  Southern  State  has  deliberately  adopted, 
of  providing  equally  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children,  regardless  of  race.  It  is  the  great 
desire  of  the  conference,  as  well  as  of  the  South- 
ern Education  Board  and  the  General  Education 
Board,  to  aid  in  vitalizing  this  programme  of 
universal  education  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  bring 
about  the  building  of  better  schoolhouses,  the 
training  of  better  teachers,  the  adoption  every- 
where of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  the 
consolidation  of  scliool  districts  so  as  to  provide 
country  schools  of  high  grade  and  ample  facili- 
ties, and  the  rapid  adoption  in  all  schools  of  the 


principles  of  manual  training,  industrial  educa- 
tion,   and    nature -study.     It    would    have   the 
schools  deal  with  those  matters,  both  of  principle 
and  of  fact,  that  belong  to  agriculture,  to  house- 
keeping, and   to  successful   life  in   rural  com- 
munities.    This  Review  has   again    and    again 
proclaimed  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  prog- 
ress in  these  directions,  and  that  our  country 
schools,  from  North  to  South,  and  from  East  to 
West,  must  be  made  over  again  on  a  new  and 
better  plan.     Mr.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  ia  just  as 
much  an  apostle  of  this  kind  of  improved  coun- 
try school  as  are  any  of  the  Southern  education 
leaders.     One  reason,  however,  why  the  matter 
is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  the  South  is 
because  their  country 
schools  are  so  far  be- 
hindhand that   some 
kind  of  reconstruction 
is  inevitable.      Hence 
the  opportunity  to  re- 
construct on  advanced 
linee. 


Ob  Hi  ro      Th^^e  whO 

fdoMdon  and  care  much 
«*•'"•""■  about  the 
problems  of  negro 
education,  and  have 
been  solicitous  lest  the 
South  should  come 
short  of  its  full  duty,  ought  to  read  and  study 
the  address  made  at  the  conference  at  Richmond 
by  Chancellor  Hilt,  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. Dr.  Hill  is  a  gentleman  who  weighs  his 
words  and  knows  his  ground.  His  speech  rec- 
ognized with  the  utmost  frankness  the  value 
of  the  kind  of  educational  work  for  the  negroes 
carried  on  by  men  like  Mr.  Booker  Washington. 
Referring  to  the  stages  of  progress  in  the  South 
for  the  negroes.  Dr.  Hill  spoke  aptly  of  the 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  period  before  the  war,  of 
the  reconstruction  period  when  Uncle  Tom  had 
no  cabin  at  all,  and  of  the  period  that  may  fairly 
be  looked  forward  to  with  Uncle  Tom  in  a  cabin 
of  his  own.  This  sound  thinker  and  able  speaker 
^aeHe<l  with  unanswerable  logic  that  the  negro 
at   ,Vg  present  day  is  in  the  South,  rather  than 


ese 
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in  the  North  or  some  place  else,  bec&use  the 
South  offers  him  belter  treatment  and  belter 
opportuaitiea  than  are  elsewhere  available  for 
him.  A  great  address  on  the  work  of  the  teacher 
was  given  by  Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Vander- 
bill  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  And,  in- 
deed, a  long  list  of  Southern  educators  spoke  as 
men  of  breadth  and  vigor, — capable  not  merely 
of  carrying  on  the  routine  work  of  the  schools, 
but,  as  statesmen,  ready  to  reconstruct  old  com- 
monwealths on  modern  patterns. 

There  has  of  late  been  an  attempt  to 
"j/ffl^m''  revive  an  agitation  against  the  new 

suffrage  arrangements  of  the  South  ; 
but  this  attempt  has  proved  too  feeble  and  futile 
to  be  seriously  harmful.     Too  much  tolerance 
altogether  has  been  shown  to  a  certain  type  of 
negro  agitator.     Some  of  these  platform  speakers 
are  men  of  talent,  and  we  may  as  well  assume 
that  most  of  them  are  fairly  sincere  ;  but  their 
denunciations  of  the  South  are  useless,  and  merit 
rebuke.     Sensible  men  judge  practical  affairs  in 
their  relations.     Thus,  the  present  political  sta- 
tus of  the  negro  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  preceded  it.     Most  of  the  Southern  States 
have,  indeiiU,  now  given  effect  to  systems  that 
legally  disfranchise  a  great  mass  of  negroes  who 
were  theoretically  entitled  to  vote.     But,  practi- 
cally, those  negroes  had  been  disfranchised  for 
twenty-five  years.     The  new  system  is  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  negro  because  it  involves 
a  deliberate  avowal  by  the  ruling  race  that  the 
negro  is  to  have  the  same  political  rights  as  the 
white  man.     It  may  be  very  alow  work  for  the 
negro  race  to  attain  such  a  position  as  respects 
education    and    property    that    a   majority   of 
its  men  can  secure  enrollment  as  voters.     But, 
anyhow,  the   remedy  does 
not  henceforth  lie  in  talk- 
ing   politics    and    making 
agitation,  but  in  acquiring 
manifest  fitness  by   indus- 
try, thrift,  and  study.     The 
negroes,   in  vast  majority, 
are  simply  the  agricultural 
laborers  of   the  South.     It 
is   only  a  few  years  since 
the  agricultural  laborers  of 
Kngland  were  admitted  to 
the  franchise.     At  the  pres- 
ent   moment,    agricultural 
la'norei's,  and  even  skilled 
workmen,  in  Germany  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
politics.     Considering  their 
ignorance  and  their  thrift- 
lesaness,  the  negroes  of  the 


South  have  all  the  political  influence  that  tbey 
ought  to  have.  The  thing  to  be  careful  about  is 
that  the  door  of  opportunity  be  not  shut.  Now, 
the  plain  fact  is  that  the  chance  to  work  and  to 
earn  money  is  exceedingly  good  for  the  South- 
ern negroes,  and  that  their  treatment  by  their 
white  neighbors  is  upon  the  whole  not  oppres- 
sive or  intolerable.  Since  the  white  men  of  the 
South  are,  of  their  own  accord,  determined  to 
see  that  negro  children  have  opportunities  for 
education,  the  negro  race  has  its  work  plainly 
cut  out  for  it,  and  alt  its  leaders  ought  to  be 
sensible  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  hopeful  side 
of  the  situation. 

at  corae  f  ^^'  ^*'o''^^  Washington,  who  has  the 
Bflcfffookar  mind  of  a  statesman,  does  not  en- 
Waihiagtan.  courage  the  negro  to  find  fault,  but 
tells  hira  to  improve  his  opportunities  and  to- 
rely  upon  his  own  endeavors.  A  high  tribute 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Washington,  several  weeks  ago, 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  a  letter  which  des- 
ignated him  as  the  true  leader  of  his  race,  and 
which  offered  to  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  as  a  leading  trustee  of  the  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  endowment  fund,  a  portion  of  this  being  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  salary  and  mainte- 
nance of  Mr.  Washington  himself,  the  founder 
and  head  of  this  remarkable  institution.  Tuske- 
gee  now  has  an  endowment  fund  of  a  round 
million  dollars.  Its  work  is  so  large  and  diverse 
that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  & 
year  must  be  raised  to  carry  it  on.  the  endow- 
ment yielding  about  one-half  the  necessary  reve- 
nue. Thus,  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  will  not  relieve 
the  many  friends  and  supporters  of  Tuskegee 
from  the  need  of  continuing  their  support. 
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w  hi  at  "^^^  necessity,  meanwhile,  of  raising 
aaan  money  for  carrying  on  Tuskegee  In- 
Orator.  gtitute  has  played  no  small  part  in 
the  development  of  the  personality  and  power  of 
Mr.  Booker  Washington  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  education 
of  the  North  regarding  race  problems  and  con- 
ditions in  the  South.  Mr.  Washington  was  not, 
to  begin  with,  like  some  other  members  of  his 
race,  a  person  of  fluency,  or  of  fondness  for  pub- 
lic speech.  He  was  diffident,  awkward,  and  of 
few  words.  But  since  he  was  doing  real  things, 
had  convictions,  and  was  obliged  to  get  money 
in  order  to  achieve  results,  he  became  a  public 
speaker  from  the  sheer  necessities  of  the  case. 
A  great  cause  dependent  upon  public  support 
will  bring  out  the  power  of  public  utterance  as 
nothing  else  will.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  that  developed  General  Arm- 
strong, the  gifted  and  lamented  founder  of  Hamp- 
ton, and  made  him  one  of  the  great  speakers  of 
the  country.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Booker  Wash- 
ington has  now  grown  to  the  maturity  of  his 
power  as  an  orator,  and  ranks  with  the  very  fore- 
most in  this  land.  Many  members  of  the  Rich- 
mond conference,  having  gone  down  the  James 
River  by  the  courtesy  of  their  Virginia  friends, 
remained  at  Old  Point  Comfort  to  attend  a  two 
days'  meeting  at  Hampton, — the  first  day  being 
devoted,  among  other  things,  to  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Huntington  Memorial  Library,  and 
the  second  to  brief  addresses  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  by  former  graduates  and 
visitors.  Of  all  these  addresses,  the  most  re- 
markable were  two  made  by  Mr.  Booker  Wash- 
ington. In  one  of  them  he  paid  his  tribute  to 
Mr.  Huntington  as  a  benefactor  both  of  Hamp- 
ton and  of  Tuskegee  ;  in  the  other,  he  addressed 
himself  to  a  great  negro  audience,  many  white 
people  also  being  present,  on  the  position  of  the 
negro  race,  and  the  duties  and  opportunities  of 
young  men  and  women  graduating  from  institu- 
tions like  Hampton.  These  speeches  were  in- 
fused with  a  wisdom,  an  eloquence,  and  a  clear- 
ness of  vision  that  justified  the  opinion  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  expressed  about  Booker  Washing- 
ton only  a  few  days  before. 

^  In  New  Hampshire,  the  towns  and 

Mew  England  cities,  last  month,  for  the  first  time 
Motes.  Ijj  Yi&U  a  century,  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  they  would  allow  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  be  licensed.  There  are  eleven  cities 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  all  of  them  voted  by 
good  majorities  in  favor  of  license.  Of  the 
towns  into  which  the  State  at  large  is  divided, 
it  seems  that  about  one-third  voted  in  favor  of 
license  and  two-thirds  against  it.     Thus,  under 


the  local-option  arrangement,  the  greater  part 
of  the  rural  area  of  the  State  will  be  without 
saloons,  while  all  the  populous  places  will  have 
them.  In  Vermont,  even  of  those  ninety  towns 
which  on  the  general  referendum  voted  in  favor 
of  doing  away  with  the  old  prohibitory  system, 
only  about  seventy-five  have  now  decided  for 
themselves  to  license  saloons.  In  Maine,  there 
are  indications  of  a  much  more  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  law  than  heretofore.  A 
downright  enforcement  of  the  Maine  law  might 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  local-option  methods 
now  entered  upon  by  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. The  recent  legislatures  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  have  been  less  under  the  domi- 
nation of  bosses,  and  less  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  corporation  interests,  than  for  many- 
years  past.  A  healthy  tone  of  independence 
seems  to  be  asserting  itself  in  New  England 
politics.  Governor  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  haa 
been  distinguishing  himself  by  a  series  of  veto 
messages  so  logical  and  conclusive  as  to  have 
carried  everything  before  them. 

Mew  York's  '^^  *^®  New  York  legislative  session 
legislative  proceeded  during  the  winter  and 
*^'"'''  spring,  comment  was  made  in  these 
pages  upon  important  measures  under  consider- 
ation. Now  that  the  Legislature  has  adjourned, 
it  may  be  in  order  to  remind  our  readers  of 
a  few  important  topics.  The  one-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar canal  improvement  project  was  duly 
passed,  and  will  be  submitted  for  ratification  by 
vote  of  the  people  next  autumn.  The  new  ex- 
cise tax  adds  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  liquor 
licenses,  half  of  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  State 
and  half  to  local  communities.  Governor  Odell's 
mortgage-tax  measure  failed  to  pass.  All  proj- 
ects for  unifying  the  State's  dual  education  sys- 
tem, an  outline  of  which  was  given  in  our  April 
number,  failed  for  this  year,  and  a  committee  js 
to  study  the  subject  and  make  a  future  report. 
The  Legislature  rolled  up  large  appropriation 
bills,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  twen- 
ty- three  million  dollars.  The  governor  has  a 
right  to  go  through  such  bills  and  veto  items 
here  and  there  ;  and  he  spent  the  month  after 
the  Legislature  adjourned  in  pruning  down  the 
money  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  expen- 
ditures to  the  level  of  assured  income.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  apprehension  lest  this  year's  Legis- 
lature should  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  unusually  susceptible  to  lobby  influences. 
Now  that  the  session  can  be  reviewed,  however, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  tangible  ground 
for  accusation.  A  few  objectionable  bills  in  the 
ititerest  of  street-railway  corporations  were  en- 
^cted    "wl^il©  several  that  were  adverse  to  cor- 
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"porations  were  defeated.  For  example,  Com- 
missioner Robert  Grier  Monroe,  of  New  York 
City,  supported  by  Mayor  Low  aud  the  city  gov- 
ernment, sought  legislative  authority  for  the 
eEtablishment  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant  as  a 
means  of  defending  the  public  against  the  ex- 
tortions oi  the  great  combination  of  gas  and 
electric  lighting  interests.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  defeated.  Among  measures  relating 
to  New  York  City  are  to  be  noted  the  bills  au- 
thorizing the  great  terminal  improvements  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroads. 


r  Odell  failed  to  secure  his 
Fianehitt  proposed  modification  of  the  famous 
''"-  Ford  franchise  -  tax  law,  which  the 
street- rail  road,  gas,  and  electric  companies  bad 
been  successfully  fighting  in  the  courts.  But, 
although  tlie  Legislature  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue. of  the  franchise  tax,  the  final  Court  of 
Appeals  has  now  reversed  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  declared  the 
original  bill  to  be  constitutional  and  valid.  This 
measure  was  duly  discussed  in  our  pages  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Roosevelt.  It 
calls  for  the  taxation  of  the  franchises  of  such 
corporations  as  street  railroatls  and  pas  com- 
panies at  their  market  value,  just  as  if  they  were 
so  much  real  estate.  As  originally  introduced, 
the  franchise-tax  bill  would  have  left  the  work 
of  assessment  to  the  local  officers.  But  the  bill 
was  amended  so  as  to  create  a  special  State 
board  to  fix  the  assessed  valuation  of  franchises. 
"Whereupon  the  corporations  based  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  on  the  removal  from  local  assess- 
ors of  their  alleged  constitutional  right  to  fix 
taxable  values.  The  Court  of  Appeals  now  de- 
cides that  it  was  permissible  for  the  Legislature 
to  provide  as  it  chose  for  the  assessment  of  this 
new  form  of  taxable  property.  The  back  taxes 
due  in  New  York  City  alone  from  the  franchise 
corporations  amount  to  about  fifteen  million 
dollars-  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  being 
unanimous,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 
any  chance  for  the  disappointed  corporations  to 
secure  a  reversal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  Low  administration 
'mr'at  of  the  affairs  of  New  York  City  seems 
Fuiian.  jjj  grow  Steadily  in  public  favor.  Pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Citizens' 
Union,  the  Republican  party,  the  anti-Tammany 
Democratic  organizations,  aud  other  local  reform 
bodies  of  a  political  nature  to  wage  another  fu- 
sion campaign  against  Tammany  Hall  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  mayor  and  a  city  ticket  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  year.     Candidates  are  not  being 


much  talked  about,  yet  it  seems  likely  that  Mayor 
Low  will  be  asked  to  head  the  fusion  ticket  for 
a  second  time.  In  all  its  public  services  and 
general  conditions,  New  York  is  now  better  off 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Its  population 
continues  to  grow,  and  the  Board  of  Health  es- 
timates that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  since  the  taking  of  the  census  of 
]  900.  The  city  has  now  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately three  million  seven  hundred  thousand. 
This  great  population  was  never  so  prosperous 
before  ;  there  is  work  for  everybody,  and  wafces 
are  probably  higher,  on  the  average,  than  in  any 
other  large  community  in  the  world.  All  skilled 
laborers  working  in  the  building  trades  receive 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  dollars,  or  more,  a 
week,  working  only  eight  hours  a  day.  "With 
the  good  economic  conditions  that  prevail,  and 
with  a  municipal  administration  devoted  in  good 
faith  to  the  best  welfare  of  all  the  people,  there 
ought  not  this  year  to  be  a  slump  back  to  Tam- 


many government.  Yet  nobody  can  tell  what  is 
going  to  happen,  and  Tammany  is  now  unques- 
tionably reorganized,  with  Richard  Croker  no 
longer  in  power  behind  the  scenes.  Charles  F. 
Murphy  is  the  head  of  Tammany,  not  merely 
with  nominal  authority,  but  with  a  formal  power 
more  complete  than  has  everbeen  accorded  to  any- 
liody  Itefoi-e.     Hei-etofore,  the  Tammany  leaders 
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like  Croker  have  at  times  preferred  to  exercise 
their  autocratic  power  without  too  much  open 
and  avowed  responsibility.  But  Boss  Murphy 
not  only  holds  the  power,  but  openly  accepts  the 
responsibitity.  This  new  man  has  adopted  meth- 
ods of  conciliation,  and  at  present  Tammany  is 
unusually  harmonious.  It  ought  to  be  able, 
therefore,  to  make  a  strong  fight  this  falL 


eni»ui*  There  was  given  to  the  public,  last 
/•reii  In  month,  a  long  statement  of  political 
Pmniyivaiiia.  conditions  and  methods  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  form  of  a  review  covering  the  past 
four  years.  It  was  issued  by  the  managers  of 
the  Municipal  League.  It  is  a  scathing  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  evil  methods  pursued 
in  what  the  reformers  consider  the  most  scan- 
dalously corrupt  of  all  great  cities.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  not  been 
wholly  distinct  in  influence  and  character  from 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Republican  boss  rule  has  dominated  the  affairs  of 
City  and  State  alike.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary achievements  of  this  boss  domination 
has  been  the  passage  by  the  recent  Legisla- 
ture of  a  new  law  directed  against  the  news- 
papers, intended  to  suppress  political  cartoons, 
and  to  restrain  the  press  from  extreme  criticism 
of  the  acts  of  officials.  Undoubtedly,  some  of 
the  Philadelphia  newspapers — one  in  particular 
— have  gone  far  in  the  virulence  of  their  attacks 
upon  the  high  officers  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.     But  the  provocation  to 


these  forms  of  newspaper  attack  has  been  great ; 
and,  furthermore,  the  ordinary  libel  laws  have 
been  available,  with  a  judiciary  made  up  largely 
of  men  owing  their  positions  to  the  very  person- 
ages most  frequently  assailed  by  the  press.  The 
new  enactment  is  ascribed  to  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  Governor  Pennypacker  himself  ;  who, 
in  giving  it  his  signature,  made  a  long  public 
defense  of  it  that  has  excited  the  derision  of 
newspapers  throijghout  the  entire  country.  Crit- 
icism of  public  officers  in  the  United  States  is  in 
no  particular  danger  of  doing  any  harm.  It  is 
sometimes  esceesivo,  and  sometimes  seriously 
unjust.  But  it  is  wholesome  and  necessary  that 
there  should  be  great  freedom  in  the  discussion 
of  public  men  and  measures.  Philadelphia  news- 
papers proceeded  at  once,  after  the  signing  of 
the  act,  to  publish  cartoons  holding  up  Governor 
Pennypacker  to  public  ridicule  and  contempt, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  defying  him  to  proceed  against  them 
under  his  own  pet  n 


»  J  The  ceremonies  at  St.  Louis,  in  com- 
andBaiat  memoration  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
8t.  Inula,  chase,  were  of  a  notable  character, 
as  befitted  so  important  an  anniversary.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  ex-President  Cleveland  made 
well-prepared  addresses,  and  were  received  in  St. 
Louis  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  attention, 
and  with  public  ovations  free  from  any  show 
of  partisanship.  The  address  of  M.  Jusserand, 
the  French  ambassador,  and  of  Seiior  Ojeda,  the 
Spanish  minister,  were  gratifying  evidences  of 
the  present  friendly  international  relationships 
that  our  country  enjoys.  The  States  were  well 
represented  by  their  governors  and  prominent 
officials.  It  is  the  general  testimony  tiat  prepa- 
rations for  the  exposition  of  next  year  are  fur- 
ther advanced  than  has  been  customary  with 
great  fairs  a  year  before  their  opening.  It  was 
also,  however,  demonstrated  by  the  celebrations 
that  St.  Louis  will  have  to  make  serious  efforts 
to  supply  the  lack  of  sufBcient  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Meanwhile,  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  had 
been  occupied  through  April  by  astounding  dis- 
closures regarding  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  State  Legislature.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Circuit  Attorney  Folk,  who  exposed  municipal 
boodling  in  St.  Louis,  the  misdeeds  of  recent 
legislatures  have  been  coming  to  Hght, — with 
confessions  and  indictments  following  one  an- 
other in  startling  succession.  Not  to  go  into  de- 
taUs  here,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  such  humili- 
ating disclosures,  instead  of  proving  our  hopeless 
political  condition  in  this  country,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  evidence  that  there  is  power  in  the  body 
^jjic  to  throw  ofl  its  maladies. 
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^  In   Chicago,    the   public   matter    of 

and  most  interest  last  month  was  the  pas- 
the  Northwest  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Legislature  of  the  long- 
contested  bill  to  give  the  Chicago  municipality 
the  right  to  purchase  and  own  the  street-railway 
system,  the  franchises  being  about  to  expire.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  municipal  ownership  will 
be  adopted  ;  yet  the  city  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  enter  upon  such  a  policy  in  order  to 
be  in  position  to  make  proper  terms  in  the  re- 
granting  of  franchises.  From  Minneapolis  comes 
the  news  of  the  conviction  of  ex-Mayor  Ames, 
and  his  sentence  to  six  years  of  imprisonment 
on  the  well-known  charges  of  corrupt  and  venal 
conduct  in  office  which  had  resulted  in  his  flight 
from  the  city,  and  in  connection  with  which 
various  other  officials  had  been  indicted  and 
punished.  In  general,  reports  from  Minnesota 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  new  primary-election 
system,  which,  at  its  first  trial,  had  surprised 
everybody  by  giving  Ames  the  Republican 
mayoralty  nomination,  has  of  late  been  resulting 
in  an  improved  type  of  candidates  for  office. 
Governor  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin,  however, 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage 
of  his  long-demanded  primary-election  law,  al- 
though he  has  risen  to  power  upon  that  par- 
ticular issue  and  it  was  prominent  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  recent  Legislature.  The  two  houses 
of  the  Legislature  have  taken  different  views 
of  the  primary  question,  and  the  subject  goes 
over.  Rail  road -rate  legislation  seems  also  to 
have  failed  of  passage,  it  being  Governor  LaFol- 
lette's  proposition  that  his  proposed  new  scheme 
of  taxing  the  railroads  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  law  preventing  the  railroads  from  raising 
their  rates  in  order  to  meet  new  tax  burdens. 

^^^^n^tht^"^  The  President's  visit  to  California, 
National  after  leaving  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Parka.  Celebration  at  St.  Louis,  took  him 
through  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  been  an  ob- 
ject of  Kansas  enthusiasm,  and  he  still  holds  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  "Sunflower  State." 
Nothing  could  have  surpassed  the  welcome  he 
was  given  in  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  wherever  in 
Colorado  there  was  a  chance  to  greet  him.  In 
New  Mexico,  he  was  surrounded  by  Rough 
Riders,  and  his  old  friends  seemed  to  include 
the  entire  population.  He  encouraged  the  New 
Mexicans  to  believe  that  a  little  more  irrigation 
would  bring  about  that  growth  which  would  en- 
title them  to  admission  to  the  Union.  His  visit 
to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  like  that  in 
April  to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  one  later, 
in  May,  to  the  Yosemite,  was  so  carried  out  as 
not  merely  to  give  the  President  himself  some 


pleasure  and  recreation,  but  also  to  impress  the 
country  profoundly  with  the  wonder  of  these 
great  public  reservations.  The  nation  will  be 
incited  to  their  better  preservation,  and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  not  seen  them  will 
have  had  their  attention  and  interest  so  stimu- 
lated as  to  lead  them  to  visit  the  natural  objects 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  with  which  nature  has 
so  richly  endowed  our  Western  country.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  carries  into  all  his  travels, 
whatever  their  specific  object,  an  ever  alert  in- 
telligence and  a  capacity  for  seeing  things  freshly 
and  with  well-directed  enthusiasm.  Thus,  the 
Presidential  journey  will  have  had  many  excel- 
lent and  far-reaching  results. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  brief 
Pacffi^Coast.  space,  to  give  any  detailed  notion  of 

the  President's  California  days,  last- 
ing nearly  two  weeks,  last  month,  and  crowded 
full  of  sightseeing,  speechmaking,  and  hospitali- 
ties. He  reviewed  the  annual  floral  parade  at 
Los  Angeles,  preached  the  gospel  of  irrigation, 
urged  the  preservation  of  the  big  redwood  trees, 
visited  the  University  of  California  and  also 
Leland  Stanford  University,  helped  to  dedicate 
at  San  Francisco  a  noble  monument  in  honor  of 
the  victory  at  Manila,  and,  among  many  speeches, 
made  a  particularly  impressive  one  upon  our 
position  in  the  Pacific,  the  expansion  of  our 
Oriental  trade,  and  our  destiny  as  the  foremost 
of  the  powers  legitimately  entitled  to  dominate 
for  peace  and  commerce  the  greatest  of  the 
oceans.  The  four  days  preceding  May  19  were 
spent  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  region,  where  the 
President  was  accompanied  by  John  Muir,  the 
famous  naturalist,  who  is  an  authority  on  that 
region.  The  itinerary  provided  for  visits  to  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  various 
short  pauses  on  a  return  journey  through  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
If  no  deviations  be  made  from  the  programme, 
the  Presidential  party  will  reach  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  June  5. 

Only  in  a  remote  and  indirect  w^ay 
^^llftict!^^  can  the  President's  travels  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  political  bearing. 
They  have,  however,  so  clearly  demonstrated 
his  strength  in  the  West  with  the  people  of  all 
parties  and  classes  that  even  in  their  secret 
whisperings  the  politicians  no  longer  think  of  at- 
tempting to  prevent  his  renomination  next  year. 
No  other  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency is  now  under  consideration.  What  the 
Democrats  will  do  for  a  candidate  is  as  far  from 
being  settled  as  ever.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
during  the  past  month  the  one  Democrat  who 
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.a  photo|[TEiphed  last  month  on  the  porch  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  home,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.) 


has  been  far  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 
in  the  public  eye  is  ex-President  Cleveland.  In 
the  political  cartoons  of  the  past  month,  no  other 
personage  has  figured  nearly  so  often  as  he.  In 
the  political  editorials  of  the  daily  press,  no 
other  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  get  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  say  whether  or  not  he  would  under 
any  circumstances  be  a  candidate.  He  has  not, 
however,  thought  it  needful  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  his  questioners. 


Mt  citetiaim  Certainly,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  never  at 
and  tht  any  time  stood  higher  in  the  esteem 
Dimocrati.  ^^  ^j^^  A.merican  public  than  to-day. 
His  health  is  excellent,  and  his  outlook  upon 
affairs  is  unquestionably  broader,  calmer,  and 
moi'e  philosophical  than  at  any  former  period. 
At  the  time  of  the  next  Presidential  inaugura- 
tion, ho  will  be  just  sixty-eight  years  old.  He 
has  lived  a  quiet  and  retired  life  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  since  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  Fresi-- 
dent,  eit  years  ago.     He  is  a  trustee  of  Prince- 
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ton  University,  and  is  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  that  great  institution.  The  so-called 
third-term  tradition,  which  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  having  the  force  of  unwritten  law,  owes  its 
force  simply  to  the  feeling  that  successive  re- 
elections  might  too  greatly  intrench  a  strong  ex- 
ecutive in  the  exercise  of  power.  It  has  very 
little  relevance  except  as  to  consecutive  terms. 
Thus,  the  third-term  argument  would  probably 
not  weigh  for  very  much  against  Mr.  Cleveland's 
chances.  But  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  and 
his  friends  would  be  so  intense  that  it  does  not 
now  seem  possible  to  nominate  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
a  Democratic  convention  where,  as  for  a  long 
time  past,  the  rule  will  still  hold  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  secure  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Among  other  names  frequently  mentioned  for 
the  Democratic  nomination,  is  to  be  noted  that 
of  ex-Governor  Francis,  of  Missouri,  president 
of  the  exposition  ;  Judge  Parker,  of  New  York  ; 
Mr.  Olney,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  are  still  on  the  list. 

President  Roosevelt  will  return  to  a 
yfJShington.  Comparatively  quiet  and  unexciting 
'  situation  at  Washington.  In  the 
Post-Office  Department  he  will  find  a  good  deal 
of  ferment,  due  to  an  investigation  that  Post- 
master-General Payne  is  carrying  on  of  certain 
alleged  minor  abuses  having  considerable  rami- 
fication and  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  period  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  It  takes  much  vigilance 
to  keep  the  governmental  departments  free  from 
scandals.  There  are  no  indications  of  serious 
frauds  or  peculations,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
needful  that  the  Post-OflBce  Department  should 
be  purged  of  those  petty  extravagances,  irregu- 
larities, and  abuses  that  are  especially  prone  to 
grow  up  under  such  conditions  as  existed  dur- 
ing the  Spanish- American  War  and  immediately 
after  it.  The  dull  season  at  Washington  will 
not  last  as  long  as  usual,  for  the  new  Congress 
is  to  convene  early  in  November,  rather  than  in 
December,  in  order  to  have  ample  time  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  currency  question. 

While  the  general  business  of   the 

and        country  is  remarkably  good,  there  has 

Buamess.     \yQQj^  mucli  evidence  for  some  time 

past  of  dullness  and  timidity  in  banking,  finan- 
cial, and  investment  circles  ;  and  this,  doubt- 
less, is  due  in  some  appreciable  measure  to  the 
failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  deal  in  one  way 
or  another  with  the  currency  question.  The 
business  of  the  country  has  outgrown  the  pres- 
ent national  banking  law,  and  our  monetary 
system  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it. 
Senators   Aldrich,  Allison,  Spooner,  and    Piatt 


(of  Connecticut)  have  been  in  conference  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  as  a  committee  representing  the 
Republican  majority  of  the  Senate,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  draft  the  outlines  of  a  financial  meas- 
ure that  can  be  introduced  in  the  special  session, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  called  for  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  unfavorable  effect  produced  in  the 
railway  and  corporation  world  by  the  Northern 
Securities  decision  has  not  disappeared.  A  sub- 
sequent modification,  however,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  has  been  al- 
lowed to  receive  and  pay  dividends  pending  its 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  has  relieved  it  of 
immediate  embarrassment.  The  case  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  prompt  hearing  when  the  Supreme 
Court  opens  its  fall  session,  in  October.  There 
has  been  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  charges  of  an  illegal 
combination  to  fix  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal 
on  the  part  of  the  coal-carrying  roads  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  attempts  of  the  companies  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  combination  have 
been  far  from  convincing. 

"  Rook  lajana  "  Althoueh  the  combination  movement 

and  the        ,  ,     °  ,  i       i     i  -i 

Ratituay     has  been  somewhat  set  back  by  ad- 
Combinationa.  ^^^g^  j^g^j  ^^^  financial  conditions, 

a  very  large  railway  deal  was  consummated  last 
month.  This  was  the  acquisition  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  by  the  Rock 
Island  system.  The  Rock  Island,  with  branches 
now  building  or  soon  to  be  acquired,  will  control 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  railway,  extending  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  south  west  ward.  It  has 
entered,  furthermore,  by  the  purchase  of  a  half 
interest  in  several  lines  belonging  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  system,  into  relations  that  promise 
a  large  measure  of  stability  in  railroad  rates 
throughout  Texas  and  the  Southwest  at  large. 
To  those  who  approve  of  the  economic  reasoning 
set  forth  in  the  recent  Northern  Securities  de- 
cision, all  this  suppression  of  actual  and  poten- 
tial railroad  competition  in  the  Southwest  is 
highly  objectioi^^ble,  even  if  not  illegal.  But 
such  reasoning  is  entirely  obsolete  and  fallacious. 
The  merging  of  Southwestern  systems  and  the 
harmonizing  of  traffic  interests  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen,  not  merely  to  investors  in 
railway  securities,  but  also  to  tho  people  who 
have  to  patronize  the  roads.  The  primary  object 
for  which  railroads  are  chartered  in  the  South- 
west, as  elsewhere,  is  to  provide  public  highways. 
Transportation  is  a  public  function,  and  as  such 
is  subject  to  direct  and  severe  public  control. 
It  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  competition,  as  some 
of  the  United  States  judges  seem  to  suppose. 
On  the  contrary,  such  competition  is  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.     It  is  fast  disappearing. 
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The  weather  last  month  was  not  al- 

.  together  favorable  for  crops ;  yet  it 

Fntptrity.  ^^  ^^^  early  to  make  predictions, 
and  the  winter  wheat,  in  any  case,  was  expected 
to  make  a  large  yield.  There  was  great  eX' 
citement  in  trade  circles  last  month  about  cotton, 
which  reached  almost  unprecedented  high  prices, 
due  to  a  demand  in  the  chief  cotton  markets  which 
ran  into  wild  speculation  on  reports  of  a  wide- 
spread shortage  in  the  world's  cotton  produc- 
tion. In  general,  the  import  into  the  United 
States  during  the  spring  have  been  considerably 
larger  than  usual,  while  the  exports  have  been 
smaller.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  extraordi- 
nary consumption  of  the  American  market.  Our 
iron  and  steel  industries,  working  at  high  pres- 
sure, have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  home  de- 
mand, and  thus  there  has  been  unusually  large 
importation  from  abroad.  If  times  here  should 
grow  comparatively  dull,  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  other  large  producers  to  compete  favorably 
in  the  outside  markets  of  the  world  and  to  export 
their  products  very  heavily.  Upon  the  whole, 
business  conditions  remain  favorable,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  ground  for  fear  of  sharp  reaction, 
unless  there  should  be  widespread  crop  failures, 
insane  speculation,  or  a  further  mischievous  de- 
velopment of  labor  troubles. 

tl"aii't^  Far  greater  than  the  need  of  the 
standard     United  States  to  rehabilitate  its  cur- 

Cauntrfs.  ^ency  system  is  the  need  of  the  sil- 
ver-using commercial  countries  to  establish  a 
par  of  exchange  with  the  gold-standard  coun- 
tries. The  trade  conditions  of  the  world  are 
now  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  the  great 
nations  that  do  business  on  a  gold  basis.  The 
silver  countries  like  Mexico  and  China,  where- 
ever  they  come  into  trade  relations  with  the  out- 
side world,  have  to  translate  their  values  into 
the  terms  of  gold.  With  silver  fluctuating  but 
tending  downward,  an  extremely  difBcult  situa- 
tion has  presented  itself  to  the  governments  and 
to  the  merchants  of  the  silver  countries  in  their 
dealings  with  the  outside  world.  China  has 
found  it  disastrously  expensive  to  collect  in- 
demnity money  from  her  people  on  a  silver  basis 
and  then  pay  the  great  powers  in  terms  of  high- 
priced  gold.  (The  TTnited  States,  tardily  fol- 
lowed by  England,  has  agreed  to  accept  silver.) 
Mexican  railroads  have  had  to  collect  fares  in 
silver  dollars  and  then  to  pay  interest  on  bonds 
in  the  United  States  in  gold,  with  the  Mexican 
silver  dollar  bringing  only  about  thirty -eight 
cents.  After  much  expert  study,  we  have  settled 
the  problem  for  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the 
plan  of  limiting  the  amount  of  silver  money,  is- 


in  the  etandnrd  of 

suing  it  on  government  account,  and  giving  it  a 
fixed  arbitrary  exchange  value, — namely,  that 
of  two  silver  dollars  for  one  of  gold.  "What  we 
have  really  done  in  the  Philippines  is  to  estab- 
lish gold  as  a  standard  and  measure  of  value, 
while  giving  the  people  silver  as  the  ordinary 
medium  of  circulation. 

Comtliii  n  Something  of  this  kind  will  probably 
amTMeesfl-  have  to  be  done  for  all  silver-using 
erai  Outlook,  countries  that  are  to  keep  and  develop 
their  international  trade.  In  order  to  help  bring 
this  about,  the  United  States  Government,  oa 
request  of  Mexico  and  China,  has  appointed  a 
commission  of  exports  to  visit  foreign  govern- 
ments and  confer  on  the  whole  subject.  Mr. 
Hugh  II.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis,  long  identified 
with  the  American  sound -money  movement ; 
Prof.  J.  "W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell,  and  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant,  of  New  York,  are  the  members  of 
Mr.  Conant  had  an  ii 


nportant 

part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  money  system 
of  the  Philippines,  and  each  member  of  the  com- 
mission has  especial  qualifications.  Messrs.  Co- 
nant and  Jenks  visited  Mexico  a  iew  weeks  ago- 
to  confer  with  the  important  monetary  commis- 
sion which,  under  the  auspices  of  Finance  Min- 
ister Limantour,  has  been  dealing  diligently  and 
j^QpefuUy  with  the  exchange  problem  as  it  re- 
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l&tea  to  our  aister  republic.  Subsequently,  SeBor 
Limantour,  with  other  members  of  the  commia- 
sioD,  notably  SeHor  Enrique  C.  Creel,  visited 
New  York  t&at  month.  Messre.  Hanna,  Conant, 
and  JenkB,  accompanied  by  Sefior  Creel,  have 
gone  to  Europe,  where  they  will  confer  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  several  other  capitals, 

.  Messrs.   Limantour  and    the  accom- 

Hexican  Plan  plished  members  of  the  Mexican  com- 
Dmidtd  Upon,  juiagjon  have  practically  decided  on  a 
plan  resembling  in  its  essential  features  our  solu- 
tion of  the  monetary  problem  of  the  Philippines. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  new  coinage  of  Mexican 
silver  dollars  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000, 
which  will  be  maintained  for  exchange  purposes 
at  a  gold  value  of  50  cents  each.  The  Mexican 
Government  will  support  these  coins  by  means 
of  a  reserve  fund  which  it  will  hold  of  $25,000,- 
000  in  gold.  The  Mexican  silver  dollars  now 
outstanding  will  either  go  out  of  circulation  or 
else  will  pass  voluntarily  from  hand  to  hand  at 
about  their  bullion  value.  Tlie  silver  situation 
in  India,  which  was  so  distressing  a  few  years 
ago,  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  for  the  pres- 
ent by  a  similar  plan  of  a  limited  governmental 
coinage  of  rupees  and  the  arbitrary  maintenance 
of  an  exchange  rate  between  silver  and  gold. 
What  is  really  on  foot  is  an  attempt  to  put  the 
silver  countries  on  a  gold  basis. 

If  President  I)iaa  should  not  become 
DiazHaoae  a  candidate  for  a  seventh  term,  the 
*'"""* '^"'■'"'' distinguished  finance  minister,  Li- 
mantour, to  whose  visit  last  month  at  New  York 


we  have  just  alluded,  would  seem  the  natural 
successor.  General  Diaz  is  now  seventy  four 
years  old.  He  would  probably  render  his  coun- 
try a  better  service  by  helping  to  elect  a  suitable 
successor,  and  by  giving  the  prestige  of  his 
name  and  influence  to  the  establishment  of  an- 
other man  in  the  chair  of  authority,  than  by  re- 
maining in  office  through  bis  last  years.  It  is 
well  argued  by  those  who  hold  this  view  that 
serious  divisions  and  discords  might  arise  if  he 
died  in  office,  whereas  the  fruitage  of  his  long 
administration  might  be  conserved  if  he  should 
use  his  present  great  authority  to  see  that  bis 
successor  is  rightly  chosen  and  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  reports,  however,  all  point  toward 
another  term  for  General  Diaa. 

^^  It  was  on  May  7  that  the  Venezuelan 
Vtntiatiaa  protocols  were  all  finally  signed  at 
Agait-  Washington  ;  and  thus  the  question 
of  preferential  treatment  will  go  to  The  Hague, 
where  the  United  States  is  to  be  represented  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  its 
bar,  former  United  States  Attorney  -  General 
Wayne  MacVeagh.  In  the  practical  settlement 
of  the  claims  against  A'enezuela,  the  most  im- 
portant tbing  arranged  by  the  agreements  at 
Washington  was  that  which  gave  to  the  United 
States  the  appointment  of  the  umpires.  Thus. 
the  claims  of  Germany  against  Venezuela  will 
first  be  dealt  with  by  representatives  of  the  two 
countries,  and  wherever  they  disagree  the  amount 
or  validity  of  a  given  claim  will  be  settled  by 
the  umpire  named  by  President  Roosevelt.  This 
position  was  offered,  last  month,  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
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HoUs,  of  New  York,  whose  otlfer  engagements 
would  not  permit  his  spending  the  summer  at 
Caracas.  An  admirable  substitute  was  at  once 
found  in  Gen.  Henry  M.  Duffield,  of  Michigan, 
who  will  umpire  the  German  claims.  Mr.  Ral- 
ston, of  Washington,  has  a  like  appointment  for 
Italian  claims,  while  Mr.  Frank  C.  Partridge,  of 
Vermont,  is  to  umpire  British  and  Dutch  claims. 
Mr.  Bowen  sailed  for  Caracas  on  May  18  to  re- 
sume his  duties  as  United  States  minister.  The 
Venezuelan  revolutionists  are  again  active,  and 
there  were  reports,  last  month,  of  defeats  on  the 
part  of  President  Castro's  forces. 

Russia  has  held  the  central  place  in 
iltnohfrla.    *^®  attention  of  the  world  during  the 

past  month  for  a  diversity  of  rea- 
sons. First  and  foremost  has  been  the  question 
of  Manchuria.  The  time  had  come  for  giving 
effect  to  the  promised  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
by  the  Russian  forces,  and  this  called  for  the 
arrangement  of  many  details  with  the  govern- 
ment of  China.  The  circumstances  are  such 
that  Russia  is  entitled  to  give  as  much  care  to 
all  that  relates  to  what  is  to  follow  her  with- 
drawal from  Manchuria  as  we  were  entitled  to 
concern  ourselves,  through  the  stipulations  of 
the  Piatt  amendment  and  otherwise,  with  what 
should  follow  our  withdrawal  from  Cuba. 
Through  British  agencies,  however,  an  immense 
excitement  was  stirred  up,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
negotiations  at  Peking.  The  convenient  mode 
of  withdrawing  at  least  a  part  of  the  Russian 
troops  was  by  sea,  and  the  incidental  massing  of 
soldiers  at  Newchwang  for  purposes  of  transport 
was  hysterically  proclaimed  in  England  and 
America  as  a  reoccupation  of  Manchuria  in 
violation  of  agreements.  Manchuria  is  destined 
to  be  developed  by  the  Russians.  They  are  ex- 
pressly permitted  to  defend  their  great  railway 
system,  and  they  alone' will  be  the  judges  of  the 
number  of  soldiers  they  may  need  to  keep  in 
Manchuria  for  that  purpose.  If  England  were 
in  Russia's  place,  she  would  never  dream  of 
withdrawing  from  Manchuria.  Already  the  es- 
sential Russian  interests  in  that  region  far  out- 
weigh those  of  China. 

The  eminent  Russian  ambassador  at 
TruePou'cy.   I*®king,  M.  Paul  Lessar,  is  opposed 

to  having  Russia  now  assume  respon- 
sibility for  annexing  and  administering  Man- 
churia, and  he  is  supported  by  the  most  power- 
ful of  Russian  statesmen,  M.  de  Witte.  General 
Kuropatkin,  the  war  minister,  doubtless  favors 
a  more  aggressive  Russian  policy.  The  kind  of 
agitation  promoted  last  month  by  the   Britisix 


Government  and  press,  if  persisted  in,  must  lead 
Russia  to  prompt  annexation,  in  which  case  the 
United  States  would  lose  her  present  trade  ad- 
vantages there,  unless  a  special  commercial  treaty 
were  made  with  Russia.  The  administration  at 
Washington  would  do  well  to  make  it  as  clear 
as  possible  that  it  is  no  secret  member  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  an ti- Russian  alliance.  The  prin- 
cipal parties  in  interest  are  Russia  and  China. 
Both  are  traditional  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Our  government  must  cut  clear  from  London  in 
its  treatment  of  these  far  Eastern  questions.  A 
wise  and  farsighted  policy  may  yet  avail  to  pro- 
tect our  trade  interests  in  the  Manchurian  coun- 
try ;  but  the  policy  of  bluflBng  Russia  is  certainly 
neither  wise  nor  farsighted. 

The  Antt'  -^^^^^^^  topic  which  held  large  space 
tiewiah  Riots  in  the  newspapers  was  the  somewhat 
at  KiBhineif,  i^elated  news  of  a  terrible  anti- Jewish 
riot  on  April  19,  20,  and  21,  in  which  the  Jew- 
ish quarter  of  the  Russian  city  of  Kishineff  was 
looted,  several  scores  of  Jewish  people  were 
killed,  and  many  others  maltreated  and  injured. 
Great  pressure  was  brought  by  many  associa- 
tions and  organizations  of  good  people,  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  Jews,  in  the  United  States,  last 
month,  to  induce  our  Department  of  State  to  take 
up  this  affair  officially  with  Russia.  If,  indeed, 
innocent  American  citizens,  lawfully  sojourning 
in  Russia,  were  the  victims  of  a  local  riot,  our 
government  might  have  some  ground  for  polite 
inquiry,  to  be  carried  on  through  our  ambassa- 
dor at  St.  Petersburg.  But  nobody  supposes 
that  any  American  citizen  was  harmed  in  the 
anti-Jewish  riots  at  Kishineff.  This  incident 
was  merely  one  of  the  worst  in  the  painful 
history  of  the  mistreatment  of  Jews  by  Chris- 
tians. There  is  no  remedy  that  the  outside 
world  can  apply.  The  slow  progress  of  civil- 
ization can  alone  give  security  to  human 
rights  in  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  country. 
Every  nation  has  its  own  failings.  The  Ameri- 
can who  spends  time  enough  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  to  become  familiar  with  the  press 
soon  finds  that  very  little  news  is  reported 
from  the  United  States  except  of  lynchings, 
burnings  at  the  stake,  labor  riots,  and  ex- 
traordinary disasters  and  crimes.  Furthermore, 
the  Europeans  regard  themselves  as  concerned 
in  these  matters,  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  have  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  where  not  a  few  of  them  are 
reported  as  victims  of  our  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  European 
eyes  we  are  absurd  when  we  undertake  to  cen- 
sure other  governments  on  the  ground  that  they 
neglect  or  mistreat  their  own  people. 


■  PHBUDBimAI. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


IFrom  April  K  to  Mau  a,  ISOS.) 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 
April  21.— The  Florida  Legislature  reelects  Stephen 

B.  Mallory  (Dem.)  to  the  United  States  Senate John 

P.  Studle;  (Rep.)  is  reelected  mayor  oC  New  Haven, 

April  23.— The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns, 

April  27.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustftins 
the  clause  in  the  Alahama  coostitntion  which  disfran- 
thises  negroes  ...The  War  Department  makes  public 
the  report  of  General  Miles  on  hia  t«ur  Sn  the  Philip- 
pines  Liout.-Gov,  John  A.  Lee,  of  Missouri,  reaigna. 

April  28.— The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  declares 
the  franchise-taJt  law  copstitutional  and  the  eightrhour 
labor  law  unconstitutional. 

May  5.— Robert  M.  McLane  (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor 
of  Baltimore. 

May  12.— For  the  ftrat  time  In  fifty  years,  the  cities  and 
towns  of  New  Hampshire  vot*  on  the  question  of  saloon 
licenses  ;  all  of  the  cities  vote  for  license,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  towns  for  no  license.... The  Alabama 
Stat*  Republican  Executive  Committee  votes  to  admit 


negroes  to  participation  in  the  councils  of  the  party. . . . 
Governor  Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania,  signs  the  bill 
known  as  the  "press-muzzier" — In  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  San  Francisco,  the  Federal  Salt  Trust 
pleads  guilty  to  having  vlolat«d  the  proviBions  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

May  18.— Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  signs  the  Chi- 
cago traction  bill. 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-POBEION. 

April  W.-'Mauf  Jews  are  murdered  and  their  houses 
looted  In  Kishineff,  Russia. 

April  21. — The  British  Parliament  reassembles. 

April  23.— Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  addresses  a  letter  t4> 
the  French  minister  of  war  demanding  a  fresh  inquiry 
Into  his  case The  German  Reichstag  passes  a  govern- 
ment hill  prohibiting  the  use  of  phosphorus  In  match- 
making, because  o(  its  injurioiw  effect  on  the  workmen 

Admiral  Morin  accepts  the  post  of  foreign  minister 

for  Italy,  and  Admiral   Bettolo  becomes  minister  of 

marine The  San  Domingo  revolutionists  succeed  in 

overthrowing  the  government  of  President  Vasquez 
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and  establishing  a  provisional  government  under  A. 
Wos-Gil. 

April  28. — The  British  budget  is  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

April  90. — The  German  Reichstag  is  prorogued The 

Natal  Parliament  opens. 

May  6. — The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts  a 
resolution  guaranteeing  the  Transvaal  loan  of  1175,- 
000,000. 

May  7. — The  Irish  land  bill  passes  its  second  reading 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  443  to  26. 

May  18. — General  Petroff  succeeds  in  forming  a  new 
Bulgarian  cabinet. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  21. — The  convention  embodying  the  concessions 
for  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  made 
public... The  Spanish  Government  orders  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco^s  custom-house  officials  to  leave  Melilla. 

April  22.— The  Taotai  at  Shanghai  notifies  the  Bank- 
ers' Commission  that  China  has  issued  instructions  for 
the  immediate  signing  of  the  indemnity  gold  bonds. 

April  23.— It  is  announced  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  that  Great  Britain  will  not  particii>ate  in  the 
Bagdad  Railway  scheme. 

April  27. — King  Edward  of  England  is  the  guest  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  at  Rome. 

April  29.— The  Japanese  foreign  office  announces  that 
Russia  has  completely  evacuated  the  province  of  Shing- 
King,  Mftnchuria. 

May  1. — ^Turkish  troops  capture  a  band  of  800  Bulga- 
rians near  Nevrokop,  European  Turkey.... King  fid- 
ward  is  received  by  President  Loubet  in  Paris. ...The 
British  case  in  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  is  sub- 
mitted to  Ambassador  Choate  in  London,  and  the  case 
of  the  United  States  is  delivered  to  the  British  ambassa- 
dor at  Washington. 

May  2. — Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  received  at 
Rome. 

May  4.— The  American,  British,  and  Japanese  minis- 
ters to  China  discuss  with  Prince  Ching  the  Russian 
demands  regarding  Manchuria. 

May  6. — The  Porte  addresses  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian 
Government,  holding  it  responsible  for  the  outrages 

committed  in  Macedonia Lord  Lansdowne  declares 

in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  Great  Britain 
will  resist  any  attempt  by  any  power  to  establish  a 
naval  base  or  fortified  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

May  7. — ^Bulgaria  returns  the  Porte's  note  regarding 
Macedonian  outrages,  because  of  its  ^^  offensive  terms." 

May  8. — The  Russians  reoccupy  Newchwang. 

May  11. — The  Turkish  Government  disavows  respon- 
sibility for  the  massacre  at  Monastir. 

May  14.— It  is  announced  that  President  Roosevelt 
has  appointed  as  umpires  in  the  adjustment  of  claims 
against  Venezuela :  Frank  C.  Partridge,  of  Vermont, 
for  British  and  Dutch  claims  ;  Gen.  Henry  M.  Duffield, 
of  Michigan,  for  German  claims  ;  and  Jackson  H.  Ral- 
ston, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  Italian  claims. 

May  18. — China  deplines  the  proposals  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  open  Manchurian  towns  to  foreigix 
trade,  on  the  ground  of  Russian  opposition. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

April  20.— The  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  orders 
a  lockout  in  two-thirds  of  its  collieries  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  men  to  work  nine  hours  on  Saturday. 

April  21.— Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  order 
all  coal  miners  out  on  strike  or  locked  out  to  return  to 
work,  pending  adjustment  of  grievances  by  a  joint  con- 
ciliation board Prof.  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  is  elected 

president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

April  22.— Mgr.  Denis  J.  O'Connell  is  installed  as  rec- 
tor of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C 

The  Southern  Educational  Conference  is  opened  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

April  23. — The  British  expedition  in  Somaliland  re- 
ports a  severe  defeat,  190  officers  and  men  having  been 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  followers  of  the  Mad 
Mullah.... Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $600,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

April  25.— The  defeat  of  the  Mad  Mullah^s  forces  in 
Somaliland  by  General  Manning's  British  trooi>s  is  an- 
nounced.... Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $1,500,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  Temple  of  Peace  for  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

April  29. — ^Landslides  at  Turtle  Mountain,  near  Frank, 
N.  W.  T.,  Canada,  cause  the  loss  of  more  than  eighty 
lives. 

April  80. — ^President  Roosevelt  and  ex-President  Cleve- 
land make  the  principal  addresses  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  buildings  at  St. 
Louis ....  The  Ottoman  Bank  at  Salonika,  European 
Turkey,  is  blown  up  by  dynamite. 

May  1. — The  new  law  providing  that  no  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  can  work  in  any  cotton  mill  goes  into 
effect  throughout  South  Carolina. 

May  10.— Hundreds  of  houses  are  destroyed  by  an  in- 
cendiary fire  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

May  18.— The  Rev.  Henry  C.  King,  D.D.,  is  installed 
as  president  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

May  14. — The  Great  Northern  Railway  and  its  train- 
men reach  an  agreement,  the  men  getting  an  increase 

in  wages  after  modifying  some  of  their  demands A 

memorial  arch  for  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  killed  in  the  Boxer  outbreak,  in  China,  is  dedi- 
cated at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBITUARY. 

April  20.— Col.  William  R.  Arthur,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  82.... James  W. 
Long,  president  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  National  Bank,  87. 

April  21.— Col.  W.  T.  Rockwood,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Col.  A.  M.  Johnson,  of  Chattanooga,  for  many 

years  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  Tennessee,  78. . . . 
Milton  M.  Fisher,  of  Med  way,  Mass.,  a  well-known 
Abolitionist  and  Free  Soil  party  man,  92. 

April  22. — Ex-Gov.  Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota, 
88  (see  page  674); 

April  28.— Mrs.  Ellen  Sully  Fray,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
well-known  woman  suffragist . . . .  N.  P.  Lovering,  of 
Lydonville,  Vt.,  for  forty-three  years  general  passenger 
l^nt  for  the  Passumi>sic  road,  71. 

April  24— Judge  Michael  Arnold,  of  Philadelphia,  68 

Tames  Osborne  Putnam,  ex-minister  to  Belgium,  85 
.  •  •  • 
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Col.  WilliMD  Bailey,  of  New  York,  a  Western  rail- 

.  rood   promoter,  67 Authon^  J.    Thomas,   formerly 

maoager  for  Drexel,  Morgan  A  Co.  and  identified  with 
many  railroads,  77. 

April  39.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Gallaudet,  widow  of  Dr. 
Ciallaudet,  the  "apostle  to  the  deaf  mutes,"  TO.... Mrs. 
Annie  B.  Shipman,  superintendent  ol  the  Foundlings' 
Home  of  Chicago,  79, 

April  37.— Blsbop  Fredei-tck  William  Taylor,  of  the 

Episcopal  diocese  of  .Qaincy,  111.,  50 Commander 

Julien  St.  Clair  Ogden,  a  prominent  naval  engineer,  65. 

April  38. — Rev.  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia  preacher,  author,  and  lecturer, 

79 Gen.   Edward   Olcott   Shephard,    a   weU-kuowu 

Boston  lawyer,  68.. ..Prof.  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs,  of 
Yale  University,  B4 Irving  M.  Scott,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, builder  of  the  battleship  Oregon,  66 Gov.  De 

ForestBichords,  of  Wyoming,  66, . .  .Rt.  Hon.  Robert  W. 
Hanbury,  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 68. 

April  3B  — Fanl  Bellonl  Da  Chaillu,  the  American  ex- 
plorer and  author,  68....K«bson  Stuart  ("Stuart  Bob- 
sou  "),  the  well-known  comedian,  67. 

April  30.— Commander  Edward  Hooker,  U.S.N.,  re- 
tired, 81. . . .  JobD  Baptlste  Ford,  o(  Pittsburg,  father  of 

the  plate  glass  industry  in  this  country,  SS Prof. 

Charlee  Kastner,  principal  o(  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  School 
of  Practical  Design,  S7. 

May  1. — James  Wells  Champney,  the  artist,  00. . . . 
Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster,  o(  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  83 — Luigi  ArditI,  the  well-known  musical 

conductor,  81 Gen.  Nelson  Viall,  of  Providence,  R.  L, 

a  TeCerau  o(  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  76. 

May  8. — Capt.  Edward  W.  Brady,  (or  twenty-three 
years  a  Washington  newspaper  correspondent,  67. 

May  4.— Bishop  John  Fletcber  Hurst,  o(  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  69. 


May  B.— Judge  A.  E.  Maxwell,  of  Florida,  88. 

May  6.— Col.  Asa  Philip  Stanford,  a  brother  of  the 
late  Senator  Leland  Stanford,  83. 

May  7. — George  G.  Williams,  for  tvrenty-five  years 
president  of  the  Chemical  Bank,  New  York,  77.... Prof. 
Thomae  Randolph  Price,  of  Columbia  Univerrity,  W. 

May  8.— Mwanga,  the  former  king  of  Uganda,  who 
had  tieen  exiled  by  the  British  to  the  Seychelles  Islands 

David   Mills,  Justice  of   the   Supreme   Court   of 

Canada,  71.  ...Col.  W.  H.  Dewey,  a  prominent  citizen  , 
of  Idaho,  80. 

May  B. — Gardiner  Greene  Howland,  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  68. 

May  10.— Derick  Fahnestock,  the  Baltimore  banker,  82. 

May  13.— Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  poet  and  essayist, 
78.. ..Rev,  Dr.  Peter  Anstodl,  of  York,  Pa.,  the oldeet 
miniater  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
88. 

May  18.— William  Brookfleld,  of  New  York,  pramineot 
Republican  politician,  S9. . .  .S.  E.  Middleton,  of  Dulnth, 
Minn.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  63 Ezra  T.  Gallllandi  Inventor  of  many 

telephone  improvements,  Bfl John  Wilson,  for  many 

years  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  University  Preaa, 
Cambridge,  77. . . .  Rev.  Moaee  G.  Knight,  one  of  the  old- 
est Presbyterian  ministers  in  this  country,  84 CoL 

Garnett  Andrews,  ex-mayor  of  Chattanooga  and  promi- 
nent Southern  lawyer. 

May  14.— Mabini,  a  former  minister  in  the  insurgent 
Filipino  catiinet. 

May    16.— Sibyl   Sanderson,  the   well-known   opera 

singer,  89 W.  T.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  well  known  as  a 

bumorotu  writer  under  tjie  name  of  "Biff  Hall,"  46. 

May  17.— Bishop  Thomas  Alfred  Starkey,  of  the  Epia- 
copal  diocese  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  SI. 

May  19.— Benjamin  F.  Jones,  Sr.,  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company  (Limited),  of  Pittsburg,  79. 


SOME 

CURRENT 

CARTOONS. 

THE  cartooaUU  baYespoKd 
FreBldent  Roosevelt  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the 
periodo(  his  Western  travels,  but 
he  has  not  been  wholly  forgotten. 
The  talented  draughtsman  who 
supplies  the  cartoons  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  Mr.  Godwio, 
— and  of  whose  brilliant  work 
last  month  we  reproduce  three 
or  four  specimens, — reprenents 
Roosevelt  on  the  Pacific  coast 
bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  na- 
tional progress  at  the  moment 
when  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  were  comtnenting  upon 
his  remarkable  San  Francisco 
speech  on  American  expansion 
and  the  control  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  makes  an  amusing  hit 
apropos  of  the  presence  of  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Cleveland  at  the  From  the  InqulrtT  (Philadelphia). 

St.  Lonis  exercises  commemoraU 

ing  the  centennial  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Those  of  fact,  there  was  no  rivalry  at  St.  Louis,  where  Miss 
who  have  seen  Maitslleld  play  "Beau  Brummel"  will  Popularity  gave  equal  attention  to  the  man  from 
appreciate  this  derer  adaptation,  although,  as  a  matter      Princeton  and  the  man  from  Oyster  Bay. 


"Bkchmil"  Boosbvim:  "Ahl  who  Isyoq,  (^j  jrtendl "-From  the  Heraid  (New  York), 
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Prom  the  Wnr{d  (Nbw  York). 


SOME  CURRENT  CARTOONS. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  does  so 
mMty  interesting  thlDgs  tbaC  it 
is  only  in  a  tentative  and  experi- 
Tnental  sense  that  one  maf  call 
him  "the  man  of  the  month,"— 
for  he  is  likely  enough  to  be  still 
more  the  man  of  the  next  month. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was,  however,  very 
much  in  evidence  in  April  and 
May.  The  tribute  he  paid  to 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  bis 
gift  to  TuHkegee  Institute,  at- 
tracted much  att«ntfoD.  His  of- 
fer to  build  the  various  engineers' 
organizations  of  New  York  a  mil- 
lion-dollar home  is  allnded  to  in 
the  cartoon  at  the  top  of  this 
page,  and  hia  much  more  con- 
spicuous gift  for  what  is  likely 
to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Peace 
at  The  Hague  was  a  topic  of  in- 
ternational not«.  This  Is  to  be  a 
gift  to  the  government  of  Hol- 
land in  trust  for  the  permanent 
tribunal  for  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes between  nations.  Sucb  an 
edifice  will  do  much  to  dignity 
the  reenltfi  of  the  great  Peace 
Conference.  The  sum  of  11,800,- 
000,  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  is  to  be 
expended  tor  a  court-house  and 
library  to  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  international  tribunal. 

In  the  other  cartoon  on  this  page.  Uncle  Sam  ia  warn- 
ing John  Hay,  the  Secretary  of  State,  against  a  preclpi- 


SuvT  or  Tin  IiAMp;  "And  what  task  have  yon  neit  for  yoor  servant?" 
A1.ADDIB  Cabnhie:  "BalldmeamilUon-dolUrEilKineerB'Club." 
Prom  the  Inquirtr  (Philadelphia). 


reported  Mr,  Hay  as  much  wrought  up  over  Russia's 
position   in   Manchuria,   but  Mr.   Hay  has  evidently 
tate  plunge  into  Chinese  waters.    The  newspapers  had      abstained  from  plunging. 


Bmu>tHa  TUB  V 


From  the  DaVy  A'eu 


From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


;From  k  photograph  Uken  especlKllr  for  the  Retiew  op  Rbttxws.) 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
AND   ITS   NEW   PRESIDENT. 

THE  election  of  Dr.  John  Huston  Finley  to  ioned   atmosphere   that  somewhat  obscured  ita 

be  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  achievements  and  opportunities.    Dr.  Finley,  for- 

New  York  is  the  event  of  the  month  in  the  edu-  merly — at  twenty-nine  years  of   age — president 

cational  world.     This  institution,  supported  by  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  and  now  professor  of 

the  city  of  New  York,  was  established  in  1847,  poiiticsat  Princeton  University,  is  a  young  man 

and  has  been  doing  a  large  and  worthy  educa-  of  thirty-nine,  who  has  the  knack  of  success, 

tional  work,  but  in  a  conservative  and  old-fash-  and,  particularly,  proved  ability  as  an  educational 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


V  York  City 
L  institution 
lething  of  a 


organizer  and  administrator.  He  is  plainly  the 
man  to  take  hold  of  the  college  of  the  metro- 
politan city,  at  just  the  moment  when  all  ex- 
ternal conditions  are  keyed  up  to  a  great  expan- 
sioii  of  its  value  and  reputation  if  only  there  is 
added  a  vigorous,  sane,  and  open-minded  ad- 
ministrator. 

In  1847,  when  the  people  of  Ne 
voted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
which  should  be  a  college  and  soi 
polytechnic  institution  as  well,  the  name  chosen 
was  the  New  York  Free  Academy.  A  building 
was  constructed  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  which 
is  still  the  home  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York,  as  it  came  to  lie  known  in  1866,  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this  location  was 
away  «p  town,  a  mile  above  the  center  of  popu- 
lation. The  beautiful  buildings  recently  de- 
signed by  Mr,  George  B.  Post  for  the  new  home 
of  the  college  are  going  up  six  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  old  site,  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  We  re- 
produce two  of  the  architect's  plans,  to  suggest 
the  magnificent  conception  and  dimensions  of 
the  structures  which  are  to  mark  this  new  era 
in  the  life  of  the  college.  These  imposing  Gothic 
halls  are  to  cost  no  less  than  $2,600,000,  a  figure 
all  the  more  impressive  when  it  is  considered 
that  no  dormitories  are  included. 

Before   1882,  the  college  was  open  only  to 


graduaies  of  New  York  public  schools  ;  but 
since  that  date,  any  resident  of  New  York  City 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  is  eligible  to  be  a 
student.  There  are  now  considerably  more 
than  2,000  students  every  year,  and  a  great 
number  of  successful  graduates  bear  witness  to 
the  sterling  work  of  thecoliege.     The  new  build- 


ings allow  for  3,000  students,  and  the  number 
may  soon  reach  5,000. 

With  ample  funds,  an  enthusiastic  board  of 
trustees,  a  new  home,  inspiring  in  its  spacious- 
ness and  grace,  and  such  an  able  administrator 
aa  Dr,  Finley,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  will  give 
another  interesting  example  of  the  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  an  American  school  from  local  into  na- 
tional dignity  and  reputation. 


HB  Cirr  o>  KB*  TORK,- 

(From  the  «it!lilt^et,'s  BkeWli.l 


GOVERNOR   RAMSEY,  OF   MINNESOTA, 


BY  WARREN  UPHAM. 


TO  few  men  is  it  granted  to  have  an  active 
participation  in  the  political  and  social 
progress  of  sixty  years,  like  Alexander  Ramsey, 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota.  His  earliest 
public  work  was  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1840,  of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too."  After 
two  terms  in  Congress  from  his  native  State,  he 
came  to  Minnesota,  under  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  to  be  its  first  Territorial  governor. 

When  Minnesota  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  he  was  again  its  governor,  from  1860  to 
1863,  bearing  heavy  burdens  of  the  Civil  War 
and  of  a  great  outbreak  and  massacre  by  the 
Sioux  Indians  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  During  the  next  twelve  years,  he  was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota ;  and 
from  1879  to  1881,  was  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Hayes. 

Through  all  his  life,  he  was  a  steadfast  Whig 
and  Republican,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a 
genial  and  kind  neighbor  and  friend,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Possessing 
to  the  last  a  remarkably  good  memory,  a  cheer- 
ful temperament,  and  a  lively  interest  in  all  cur- 
rent events,  he  enjoyed  generally  good  health, 
and  continued  to  attend  to  public  and  private 
business  until  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
in  the  latter  half  of  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
Among  the  many  whose  efforts  have  founded 
and  built  up  Minnesota,  it  is  not  invidious  to 
assign  to  Governor  Ramsey  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  her  foremost  citizen. 

Alexander  Ramsey  was  born  near  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  September  8,  1815.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
more  remotely  the  family  was  of  Scotch  ances- 
try. His  father,  Thomas  Ramsey,  was  an  oflBcer 
in  the  War  of  1 8 1 2,  and  died  when  Alexander  was 
about  ten  years  old.  The  mother,  Elizabeth 
Kelker  Ramsey,  was  a  descendant  of  early  Ger- 
man settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  After  his  father's 
death,  Alexander  was  received  into  the  family 
of  his  mother's  uncle,  Frederick  Kelker,  a  mer- 
chant in  Harrisburg.  In  the  intervals  between 
school  terms,  he  was  employed  in  the  uncle's 
store,  and  later  'as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
county  register  of  deeds. 

In  childhood,  he  was  very  fond  of  reading 
and  study.  One  of  his  early  teachers,  Isaac  D. 
Rupp,  who  afterward  became  eminent  as  an  his- 
torian, often  spoke  of  his  former  pupil  as  a  boy 


of  very  unusual  abilities.  At  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  he  entered  Lafayette  College,  at  Eas- 
ton.  Pa.,  where  he  took  a  partial  course.  Later, 
he  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Alricks, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  in  the  law  school  of  the 
Hon.  John  Reed,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  in  1839 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 

The  next  year,  young  Ramsey  became  well 
known  as  an  efficient  worker  in  the  Whig  party, 
which  elected  Harrison  and  Tyler.  He  was 
chosen  as  the  secretary  of  the  electoral  college 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  January,  1841,  he  was 
elected  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  that  State. 

In  the  years  1843  to  1847,  he  represented  his 
district,  —  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  and  Schuylkill 
counties, — ^in  Congress,  but  declined  a  renomi- 
nation  for  a  third  term.  Of  this  early  public 
service,  William  H.  Barnes  wrote :  "  Mr.  Ram- 
sey sustained  the  character  and  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  a  useful  rather  than  merely  ornamental 
member.  He  was  more  remarkable  for  his  prac- 
tical ability  and  diligent  attention  to  busiivess 
than  for  any  special  efforts  at  oratorical  dis- 
play." 

On  September  10,  1845,  Mr.  Ramsey  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Anna  Earl  Jenks,  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Michael  H.  Jenks,  a  judge  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1843 
to  1845.  By  her  admirable  social  qualities,  and 
her  constant  interest  in  the  public  career  of  her 
husband  in  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota,  and 
during  their  terms  of  residence  at  the  national 
capital,  Mrs.  Ramsey  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  advancement  and  success. 

In  1848,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Whig  State 
Committee  during  the  campaign  which  elected 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  Presidency. 

Minnesote  was  established  as  a  Territory  hy 
act  of  Congress  on  March  3,  1849,  the  day  pre- 
ceding President  Taylor's  inauguration.  With- 
in the  same  month,  the  President  offered  to  Mr. 
Ramsey  the  appointment  of  governor  of  this  new 
Territory,  which  he  decided  to  accept,  and  his 
commission  was  dated  April  2,  1849.  He  arrived 
in  St.  Paul,  the  frontier  village  designated  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  Territorial  government,  on  May 
27  ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  June,  the  other  Ter- 
ritorial officers  having  also  arrived,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  Minnesota  Territory  duly- 
organized. 


GOl^ERNOR  RAMSEY.  OF  MINNESOTA. 


When  he  came  to  Minne- 
BOta,  it  was  almost  wholly  an 
Indian  country,  its  Bouthern 
half  being  owned  by  the 
Sioux  or  Dakotas,  and  itB 
northern  half  by  the  Ojib- 
ways.  Through  treaties  ne- 
gotiated by  Governor  Ram- 
sey and  Luke  Lea,  as  com- 
miasioners  for  the  federal 
government,  with  the  Sioux 
bands  in  July  and  August, 
1851,  at  Traverse  dee  Sioux 
and  Mendota,  they  ceded  to 
the  United  States  a  vast 
prairie  region  in  southern 
Minnesota,  which  was  thus 
opened  to  white  settle- 
ment. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  Governor  Ramsey  visit- 
ed the  Red  River  valley,  and 
at  Pembina  made  &  treaty 
with  the  Ojibways  for  the 
cession  of  their  prairie  lands 
drained  by  the  Red  River. 
The  Ojibway  treaty,  how- 
ever, was  not  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  Its  purpose  was  not 
attained  until  twelve  years 
later,  when,  in  October,  1 863, 
a  treaty  was  effected  by 
Alezasder  Ramsey  and  Ash- 
ley C.  Morrill,  as  United 
Slates  commissioners,  with 
the  Red  Lake  and  Pembina 
bands  of  the  Ojibways. 

The  Sioux  treaties  of  1851 
required  payments  of  large 
sums  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  (600,000, 
to  the  tribes  for  thdr  lands  ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  its  disbursement,  under  Governor 
Ramsey's  direction  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Minnesota,  various  accusations  of  in- 
justice and  fraud  were  raised  against  him. 
These  charges  were  investigated,  in  the  yrar 
1853,  by  Willis  A.  Gorman  and  Ricliunf  M. 
Young,  appointed  by  President  Pierce  as  I'liited 
States  commisaionera  for  the  trial,  which  was 
held  in  St.  Paul,  commencing  on  July  6  and 
ending  on  October  7.  The  report  of  the  com. 
mission,  with  testimony  of  witnesses  and  accom- 
panying papers,  together  forming  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  printed  pages,  was  laid  b<.'fore 
Congress  January  10,  lH."i4.  It  fully  exon- 
erated Governor  Ramsey,  as  former  eneniieg 
confessed. 

Under  the  Democratic  administration  of  Pre^> 


dent  Pierce,  "Willis  A.  Gorman  waa  appointed 
to  the  governorship  of  Minnesota  Territory,  suc- 
ceeding Ramsey  on  May  15,  1853.  Remaining 
in  St.  Paul,  which  was  continuously  his  home 
ever  after  his  first  coming  in  1849,  excepting 
when  absent  in  Washington,  the  former  gov- 
ernor's next  important  public  duties  were  as 
mayor,  in  IK.i.'),  of  this  young  city,  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  March,  1854. 

After  Minnesota  attained  to  Statehood,  in 
1858.  Ramsey  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  in  the  first  State  cainiiaign,  but  was 
defeated  >iy  the  Democratic  candidate.  Gen. 
Henry  H.  Sililoy,  who  l>ecame  the  first  governor 
of  the  new  Stiite.  In  the  next  campaign,  when 
Ramsey  and  Sibley  were  again  candidates,  the 
former  was  elected  governor  by  an  unques- 
tioned majority.  lie  was  inaugurated  on  Janu- 
ary -1 18'>'''     ^*y  reelection,  he  continu<'<l  in  tliis 
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position  at  the  head  of  the  State,  through  the 
trying  early  half  of  the  Civil  War,  until  July  10, 
1863,  when,  having  been  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  resigned  the  governorship. 

Most  useful  to  this  State,  among  all  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  it  by  Governor  Ramsey,  was 
his  earnest  advocacy,  in  his  second  and  third 
annual  messages  to  the  Legislature,  that  tlie 
very  ample  federal  grant  of  two  sections  of  land 
in  each  surveyed  township,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public-school  fund,  should  be  reserved 
for  sale  at  much  higher  prices  than  the  $1.25 
per  acre  of  the  general  government  lands. 
Through  his  influence,  a  law  was  enacted,  March 
10,  1S()2,  by  which  the  minimum  price  for  sales 
of  the  school  lands  was  fixed  at  $3  per  acre. 
Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  of  later 
laws  concerning  timber  and  ores  on  school 
lands,  Minnesota  has  a  larger  permanent  fund 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  than  any 
other  State,  excepting  the  very  large  State  of 
Texas.  It  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  July  31,  1902,  to  $14,316,000. 

'  Governor  Ramsey  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.     In  his  third 

[annual  message,  January  9,  1862,  he  wrote: 
**  When  the  infamous  attack  upon  P^.ort  Sumter 
occurred,  in  April,  1861,  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  business  connected  with  the 
State,  and  at  once  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  company  with  two  of  our  fellow-citizens 
in  official  station,  and  tendered  one  thousand 
men  to  the  Government  on  the  part  of  Minne- 
sota. I  am  proud  to  know  that  this  was  the 
first  tender  of  troops  made  to  the  President." 

A  difficulty  morq  formidable  than  the  supply 
of  regimei;its  to  go  South,  and  falling  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  lightning-stroke,  was  the  mas- 
sacre by  the  Sioux,  on  August  18,  1862,  of  sev- 
eral hundred  white  settlers  in  southwestern  Min- 
nesota. The  escaping  survivors  and  refugees, 
in  great  numbers,  flocked  into  the  older  and 
more  eastern  settlements.  They  were  cared  for 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Ramsey,  who 
also  hastily  raised  troops  and  dispatched  them 
to  the  region  of  the  outbreak.  About  a  month 
after  its  beginning,  the  hostile  savages  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  General  Sibley  in  the 
battle  of  Wood  Lake ;  their  white  prisoners, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  released  ;  many  of  the  captured  Sioux 
were  soon  afterward  tried,  and  in  December, 
thirty-eight  were  executed.  In  the  ensuing 
frontier  campaigns  of  1863  and  1864,  the  Sioux, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Dakota  Territory,  were 
severely  chastised.  Thus,  Minnesota  and  her 
governors  bore  double  burdens  during  the  Civil 
War, — ^her  share  in  subduing  the  Southern  re- 


bellion, and  her  conflict  with  Indian  foes  on  the 
West. 

During  his  two  terms  in  the  Senate,  ending 
in  1875,  Ramsey  was  the  chairman  of  important 
committees  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  twelve  years, 
including  the  committees  on  Revolutionary 
Claims,  Revolutionary  Pensions,  Territories,  and 
Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  efforts  to  secure  cheaper  interna- 
tional postage,  for  which  he  visited  France  in 
1869.  The  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
government  aid  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  the  extension  of  trade  with  Manitoba,  also 
occupied  much  of  his  attention. 

Four  years  of  private  life  ensued,  and  were 
followed  by  a  year  and  a  quarter  of  further 
public  duty,  in  1879  to  1881,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  this  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  Ramsey  as  the  successor 
of  the  Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa. 

The  only  subsequent  federal  service  of  Gov- 
ernor Ramsey  was  during  the  years  1882  to 
1886,  on  the  Utah  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  His  wife  died  November  29,  1884  ; 
and  his  home  in  St.  Paul,  built  in  1870-72.  was 
afterward  under  the  care  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Furness.  There  he  passed  the  later  years 
happily  in  the  diecharge  of  many  minor  duties, 
public  and  private,  being  a  familiar  figure  in 
his  almost  daily  visits  to  the  business  parts  of 
the  city.  During  many  years,  he  was  president 
of  the  local  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
and  was  well  known  for  many  unobtrusive  acts 
of  hearty  kindness  and  aid. 

During  all  the  period  of  fifty-four  years  of 
his  connection  with  this  Territory  and  State,  he 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  which  was  organized  in  1849,  the  first 
year  of  the  Territory.  He  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, from  1849  to  1863,  when  he  went  to 
Washington  as  Senator,  and  was  again  its  presi- 
nent  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life. 

Inheriting  from  his  Scotch  and  German  an- 
cestry a  strong  moral  nature.  Governor  Ramsey 
gave  liberally  of  his  means  and  time  for  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  St.  Paul, 
which  was  founded,  in  1855,  by  the  historian,  the 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  called  the  House  of  Hope 
Church.  He  was  a  member  of  its  first  board  of 
trustees,  and  continued  as  a  trustee  ever  after- 
ward, excepting  an  interval  of  three  years  dur- 
ing a  part  of  his  first  Senatorial  term. 

He  is  commemorated  by  the  name  of  the 
county  which  includes  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of 
Minnesota  ;  and  his  life-work  is  a  strong  part, 
like  a  corner-stone,  of  the  foundation  of  this 
great  commonwealth.  He  died  at  his  home, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  weeks,  on  April  22,  1903. 


THE  WELL-GOVERNED  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


ONE  reason  why  the  executive  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  so 
little  known  outside  of  the  District  is  that  it  is  of 
such  recent  creation.  Its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary comes  in  the  present  month  of  June.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  until  1871  Congress  pro- 
vided no  general  executive  government  for  the 
entire  District  of  Columbia.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington had  a  government,  the  city  of  George- 
town had  a  government,  and,  prior  to  the  retro- 
cession of  the  Virginia  side  of  the  District,  in 
1846,  the  city  of  Alexandria  had  a  government, 
like  those  of  other  American  cities, — with  may- 
ors and  councils  elected  by  the  people, — while 
the  counties  of  "Washington  and  Alexandria, 
comprising  those  portions  of  the  District  outside 
of  the  city,  had  their  separate  governments,  also 
elected  by  the  people. 

Congress  had  created  a  judiciary  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1801.  But  the  first  execu- 
tive government  for  the  District  was  the  terri- 
torial form  of  government  of  1871  It  provided 
a  governor,  a  legislature,  a  board  of  public 
works,  a  board  of  health,  and  a  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress. The  Delegate  in  Congress  and  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  were  elected  by  the 
people.  The  governor  and  the  other  officials 
were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  two  governors,  Henry  D. 
Cooke,  a  brother  of  Jay  Cooke,  and  Alexander  R. 
Shepherd.  It  was  under  the  territorial  form  of 
government  that  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  first 
as  the  most  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  afterward  as  governor,  began  the 
improvement  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  1874,  Congress  abolished  the  territorial 
form  of  government,  and  provided  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  District  by  a  commis- 
sion, which,  cooperating  with  Congress  and  the 
citizens  of  the  District,  produced  the  Act  of  June, 
1878,  called  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  Constitution  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, providing,  according  to  its  terms,  a  *'  per- 
manent form  of  government "  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  agreement  between  the  citizens 
of  the  District  and  Congress  embodied  in  this 
organic  act,  commonly  called  the  compact  of 
1878,  included  the  surrender  of  the  suffrage  by 
the  citizens  and  the  promise  by  Congress  that 
thereafter  half  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  national  capital,  there- 
tofore imposed  entirely  upon  tlie  comparatively 
few  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  should 
be  met  by  the  national  government, — which  owns 
more  than  half  the  real  estate, — the  other  lialf 


to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  District. 
This  arrangement  has  given  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  went 
before.  For  sentimental  or  other  reasons,  some 
of  the  residents  of  the  District  would  like  to 
have  the  suffrage  restored.  But  the  good  gov- 
ernment maintained  under  the  Act  of  1878, 
which  has  been  secured  largely  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  partisan  politics  through  the  abolition  of 
the  suffrage,  is  in  such  shining  contrast  to  the 
bad  government  of  many  American  cities  that 
the  intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  District  is 
generally  opposed  to  any  material  change.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  not  being  hampered  by  *'the  ma- 
chine," the  "boss,"  or  the  party  organ,  is  so 
potential  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  to  war- 
rant the  claim  that  it  is  conspicuously  a  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion.  In  the  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  District's  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, there  has  been  no  charge,  even  by  its  en- 
emies, of  bribery,  blackmail,  or  other  corruption 
such  as  seems  characteristic  of  American  mu- 
nicipal government,  and  the  results  of  the  work 
done  show  that  it  has  been  honest  and  efficient. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  the  executive  government  of  the  national 
capital.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Constitution,  exercises  "exclusive 
legislation  "  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
neither  executive  nor  judicial  functions.  The 
commissioners  recommend  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations to  Congress,  and  are  consulted 
about  all  bills  and  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  named  in  the  Constitution  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  District,  nor  has  Congress  im- 
posed upon  him  any  duty  in  the  government  of 
the  District,  except  to  appoint,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  commissioners 
and  the  judiciary.  The  President  is  not  charged 
by  law  with  any  part  of  the  administration  of 
District  affairs. 

The  commissioners  are  not  the  successors  of 
the  mayors  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  or 
the  Levy  Court  of  the  County  of  Washington, 
all  elected  by  the  people,  and  dividing  between 
them  the  executive  function,  but  of  the  governors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  first  executive 
officers  of  the  entire  District,  who  came  into 
authority  when  Congress,  in  1871,  provided,  for 
the  first  time,  an  executive  government  for  tlie 
entire  District  of  Columbia,  the  governors,  like 
the  commissioners,  being  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  "  The  governing  an<l 
pxecutivebody  "  is  what  Attorney-General  Griggs 
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termed  the  com  mission  ere,  in  an  opinion  to  the 
PrcBident,  on  April  2(i,  1898,  holding  that,  ac- 
rording  to  the  decisiona  of  the  Supreme  Court  o{ 
the  United  States  (Barnes  case,  '91,  XI.  S,  540), 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion proper,  as  distinguished  from  a  corporation 
cstabliehed  as  an  agency  of  the  government 
creating  it,  and  that  therefore  its  ofBcers  and 
employees  are  not  officers  and  employees  of  the 
general  government  of  tlie  United  States,  but  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  so  that  the  President 
cannot  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act  to  tlie  District  of  Columbia  government. 

The  character  of  the  executive  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  well  shown  by  the 
comments  of  the  three  Washington  daily  news- 
pappvs, — all  independent,  in  politics  and  other- 
wise,— on  the  recent  reappointment  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  Three  years  ago, 
President  Mc  Kin  ley  perauaded  Commissioner 
Macfarland  to  take  this  place  l)ecause  of  his  in- 
terest in  civic  and  philanthropic  affairs.  It  was 
President  McKinley's  own  idea,  as  he  said,  for 
Mr.  Macfarland  was  not  a  candidate,  and  at  first 
declined  ;  but  finally  he  accepted,  and  the  ap- 
pointment met  with  general  api>roval. 


Couimissioner  Macfarland  was  not  a  candidate 
for  reappointment  ;  but  President  Roosevelt,  two 
months  before  the  term  expired,  without  solici- 
tation from  anybody,  and  without  consulting 
Commissioner  Macfarland,  nominated  him  to  the 
Senate,  which  the  next  legislative  day  unani- 
mously confirmed  him.  This  was  taken  as  recog- 
nition of  the  work  done  for  tlie  District  and  an 
invitation  to  continue.  The  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple was  reflected  in  the  unanimous  commenda- 
tion of  the  newspapers.  Such  approbation  might 
be  given  naturally  by  a  partisan  organ  to  one  of 
its  own  party,  but  would  not  be  given  by  an  in- 
dependent press  without  good  reason. 

The  Washington  Pusfsaid,  among  other  things: 
Preaident  fioosevelt  has  paid  a  distinctively  high 
compliment  to  Hon,  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  in  reap- 
pointing him  Commiaaioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
two  months  or  so  before  the  expiration  of  bis  first  term. 
It  was  astmredly  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  Mr.  Kooae- 
velt  has  disclosed  foresight  as  well  SB  wisdom  In  doing  it. 

The  Post  gives  Its  cordial  approTal  to  the  President's 
action,  and  coogratulatee  Cotnmisaioner  Macfarland 
upon  this  notable  recognition  of  the  services  he  has  ao 
well  rendered  to  the  District. 

The  Washington  Star  said,  in  the  course  of 
its  editorial : 

The  reappointment  of  Commissioner  Macfarland  two 
months  ahead  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  isadeserved 
compliment  to  that  official,  whose  services  during  the 
past  three  years  have  warranted  the  consideration  of  no 
other  possibility  than  his  continuance  In  office. 

The  coinmieaioner  has  served  the  District  admirablj' 
in  every  respect.  Standing  for  progress,  for  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  District  and  the  fed- 
eral govemmeat,  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  capital  in  every  line,  he  has  worked  hard  through- 
out his  term,  both  in  his  administrative  capacity  and 
In  his  representation  of  the  District's  interests  at  the 
Capitol,  and  he  not  only  deserves  this  compliment,  bat 
the  District  Is  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  his  eminent^ 
ly  acceptable  and  valuable  Mcrvices. 

And,  finally,  the  Washington  THmes  said  : 

In  his  Hrst  term  as  guardian  of  District  Interests, 
Mr.  Macfarland  amply  demonstrated  the  possession  of 
all  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  successful  ad- 
ministrator. 

Endowed  with  courage,  insight,  energy,  and  breadth 
of  judgment,  his  influence  on  the  District  Board  has 
been  in  every  way  stimnlatlng  and  helpful.  Keenly  in- 
terested in  the  city's  growth  and  welfare,  and  giving  an 
active  support  to  every  movement  looking  to  local  ex- 
pansion and  improvement,  be  has  been  for  three  years 
past  a  notable  influence  for  good  in  our  municipal  life, 
and  hifl  continuance  in  office  for  another  t«rm  is  cause 
for  the  slncerest  satisfaction  and  congratulation. 

We  heartily  applaud  the  reappointment,  and  wish 
the  senior  commissioner  in  his  new  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict building  a  success  even  more  conspicuous— if  snch 
a  thing  tie  possible— than  that  which  has  marked  his 
first  and  just  completed  term. 


FOREST-MAKING  ON   BARREN   LANDS. 


BV  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


WITH  the  spring  of  1903,  the  GoverBment 
began  a  forest- making  movement  that  is 
in  many  ways  the  most  important  ever  under- 
taken. It  is  the  carrying  out  of  plana  that  have 
been  uoder  consideration  for  years,  and  which 
have  had  thei  careful  study  of  the  forestry  bureau 
in  every  detail.  It  is  proposed  to  solve  tlie 
serious  problem  of  forest  destruction  by  growing 
new  supplies  under  government  care  and  in 
parts  of  the  nation  where  as  yet  there  is  nothing 
but  open  plain,  as  well  as  on  the  cut-over  lands 
of  the  once  timbered  region. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  vast  un- 
dertaking is  in  the  sand  Mils  of  western  Ne- 
braska, where  it  is  proposed  to  have  wide,  undu- 
lating reaches  of  drifted  sand  succeeded  by  the 
waving  green  of  a  pine  forest, — a  seeming  im- 
possibility. 

WESTERN'   SAND  LANDS   NOT   HOPELESS. 

The  basis  of  the  theory  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment experiment  is  proceeding  is  that  once 
that  region  was  the  bottom  of  a  sea  :  that,  as  it 
is  the  lowest  point  for  a  large  area,  and  the 
soil  is  especially  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of 
trees,  it  has,  in  catching  the  drainage  of  the  sur- 
rounding plateaus,  the  conditions  needed  for  the 
development  of  a  forest.  Western  sand  lands 
may  be  dry  on  top,  and  the  surface  may  drift  in 


clouds,  but  beneath  is  a  damp  subBoil  that  re- 
tains the  moisture  of  spring  through  the  long 
sun  shine -flooded  summer.  It  has  been  found 
that  certain  kinds  of  pine  have  roots  which,  go- 
ing far  below  the  surface,  tap  the  moisture  stored 
in  this  substratum  and  are  sustained  thriftily. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Braniff,  of  the  Yale  School  of  For- 
estry, one  of  the  nation's  foremost  authorities, 
says  :  "  The  minimum  rainfall  under  which  trees 
will  grow  is  reckoned  at  twenty  inches,  and  un- 
der such  conditions  they  are  usually  dwarfed, 
scrubby,  and  unfit  for  timber.  But  in  the  sand 
hills  the  bull  pine  has  shown  a  rapid  and  even 
growth  and  promises  to  develop  into  a  fine  tree." 
Growths  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  have 
been  secured  under  these  seemingly  poor  condi- 
tions in  ton  years. 

THE   BEBERVES    IN   THE   SAND-HILL   REOION. 

The  sand-hill  section,  comprising  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  State,  is  almost  surrounded  by  a 
rich  farming  country,  and  is  used  for  grazing. 
Poor  as  is  the  pasture,  the  cattlemen  cling  to  it, 
and  the  Government  is  making  arrangements  for 
their  cooperation  to  prevent  the  burning  off  of 
the  experimental  forests.  The  two  reserves 
created  in  this  section  comprise  211,000  acres, ^ — 
one  between  the  Dismal  and  the  Loup  rivers  of 
86  000  acres,  and  one  between  the  Niobrara  and 
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the  Snake  rivera  of  125,000  acres.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Forestry  Bureau  has  had  its  rep- 
resentatives studying  these  reserves  and  finding 
the  best  places  for  the  experimental  groves.  A 
nursery  was  eBtablished  at  Halsey,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Middle  Loup  River,  with  a  half-acre  seed- 
bed protected  by  laths.  Nearly  six  hundred 
pounds  of  seed,  principally  Western  yellow  pine 
and  red  cedar  and  jack  pine,  was  here  prepared 
for  the  spring  sowing.  Various  scattered  areas 
are  being  sown  ■   later  these,  by  extending  the 


year  destructive  fires,  most   of  which,   witb    a 
little  precaution,  could  be  prevented. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  wastefulness  should 
be  permitted  in  one  section  when  in  another,  on 
the  plains,  there  is  so  great  a  demand  for  trees. 
Kansas,  for  instance,  maintains  a  forestry  station 
in  the  far  southwest  part  of  the  State,  and  dis- 
tributes annually  two  million   trees  to  farmers 
and  stockmen,  free  of  cost.     These  are  mostly 
osage  orange,   mulberry,  and   cottonwood.  with 
honev  locust  and  box  elder  also  frequently  called 
for.     The  railroads  are  find- 
ing   the    growing    of    trees 
along  the  right-of-way  profit- 
able, both  for  ties  and  for 
snow  ■  breaks,    and    several 
Western   roads  are  setting 
out  this  sort  of  protection, 
using  millions  of  cuttings. 


(Eighteen  foet  In  twelve  je«ra.l 

amounts,  are  to  be  united  into  one  great  forest. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  a  marvelous  undertaking  and, 
if  successful,  will  change  the  face  of  the  plains. 

PANOERS    OF    FIRE    AND    CATTLE. 

The  close  pasturage  of  the  sand  lands  not  only 
kills  the  grass,  but  it  gives  the  winds  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cutting  great  holes,  known  as  "blow- 
outs," in  the  surface.  These  injure  the  grass 
for  many  rods  by  covering  the  tops  with  the 
drift. 

The  cattlemen  promise  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  in  this  attempt,  and  to  refrain  from 
close  pasturing.  The  forest  fires  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  will  also  be  prevented  by  greater 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  guards,  if  such  be 
possible.  Oregon  and  Washington,  according 
to  the  national  Bureau  of  Ko rest rv,  lost  last  year 
thirteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  timber,  eight 
million  dollars'  worth  of  which  represented  sal- 
able material.  In  California,  Colorado,  and  Wis- 
consin,  on  the  timljer  lands,  there  rage  every 


For  many  years  the  forest 
extension   in  the   middle 
West   was  confined   to  the 
■■timber  claims.''  on  wliicli 
every  settler  was  given  cer- 
tain  preemption   privileges 
for  keeping  alive  ten  acres 
of  trees  for  eight  years, 
when,  if  there  were  alive  suf- 
ficient of  the  saplings  to  satis- 
fy the  land  office,  he  received 
a  deed.    Then  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  let  the  trees  die, — and 
he  often  did,  or  so  neglected 
them  that  there  were  left,  after  another  half  dec- 
ade, only  a  few  straggling,  wind-bent  bushes  that 
made  a  pitiful  picture  in  the  far-reaching  land- 
scape. 

WHAT    IS   TO    BECOME    OF    "LOOOKD-OFF"    LAND? 

There  is  in  the  coast  region  a  vast  amount  of 
"  logged-off "  land  which  has  been  robbed  of  its 
timber  and  now  lies  desolate,  fit  only  for  graz- 
ing. The  fact  that  the  underbrush  in  these  uii- 
tended  areas  is  the  source  of  many  destructive 
forest  fires  has  caused  a  widespread  discussion 
of  the  best  means  of  rehabilitating  the  lands  with 
another  forest  growth  to  succeed  the  one  n<)w 

One  of  the  plans  suggested  is  to  remit  the 
ta.ves  or  reduce  them,  as  an  inducement  toward 
reforestation  of  the  lands  ;  but  a  special  report 
of  the  Forestry  Bureau  says  that,  even  consider- 
ing the  value  of  the  land  at  only  one  dollar  an 
acre,  "The  cost  of  holding  a  quarter  section  fi>r 
fifty  years  would  be  $1,742,  or  $10.90  an  acre. 
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Under  Buch  conditions  few  men  will  hold  logged- 
ofi  land.  The  property  reverts  to  the  State  for 
delinquent  taxes  and,  still  considered  worthless 
and  wholly  unprotected,  it  is  burned  off  again 
and  agaia  until  it  becomes  a  desert."  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 
advises  the  using  of  burned -off  land  for  pasture, 
and  says  it  does  not  think  much  of  projects  for 
replanting  such  lands. 

ONLY    WOOD   ENOUQH    FOB   ONE    MORE   QENERATION. 

Professor  Fernow,  of  the  Cornell  School  of 
Forestry,  said  recently  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  the  lumber  supply  of  the  nation 
will  not  last  another  thirty  years.  If  none  of 
the  logged  -  off  lands  are  reforested,  to  what 
source  shall  the  building  trade  look  for  its  sup- 
ply after  that  time  ?  To  the  redeemed  prairie 
reaches  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic believers  in  the  latter  method  of  grow- 
ing forest  areas  expect  any  such  generous  out- 
come. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  problem 
becomes  the  more  important,  and  the  task  of  the 
forestry  bureaus  of  the  Government  and  of  thesev- 
eral  States  is  of  direct  industrial  interest,  as  well 
as  bearing  a  close  relation  to  climatic  conditions. 

For  three  months,  beginning  last  November, 
a  aqnad  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  men,  under  a  com- 
petent leader,  spent  it«  time  reseeding  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  southern  California,  where  fires 
had  denuded  the  surface.  The  country,  alarmed 
by  the  decreasing  water  supply,  asked  for  this 
work,  and  assistance  was  given  by  the  towns  of 
the  section  visited  in  carrying  on  the  replanting. 


Pine,  in  varieties  suited  to  the  moisture  likely  to 
be  secured,  was  generally  planted.  Un  March 
1,  this  year,  it  was  announced  that  the  seeds 
plante4  in  November  had  begun  to  germinate, 
and  that  there  was  promise  of  a  successful 
growth  over  the  areas  treated.  In  a  few  years 
the  bare  mountain  sides  will  be  clothed  again 
with  green. 

THE  INTEREST  OP  THE  IRRIQATIONIBT   IN  FORESTRY. 

The  denuding  of  the  mountain  regions  means 
a  loss  to  the  irrigationists  of  the  plains  that  is 
almost  immeasurable.  If  the  snows  be  not  held 
in  the  hills,  the  streams  that  take  their  long  slow 
course  across  the  plains  will  fail  in  summer, 
when  their  supply  of  moisture  is  essential  to  crop- 
raising.  With  the  rapid  extension  of  ditches  in 
every  part  of  the  West,  and  with  the  added  im- 
petus of  the  new  government  assistance  through 
the  utilization  of  land-sale  incomes,  the  water 
supply  is  certain  to  be  tested  to  its  limit.  Al- 
ready interstate  conflicts  have  arisen  concerning 
the  inadequacy  of  certain  streams.  If  the  moun- 
tain snows  rush  to  the  sea  with  the  first  warm 
sun  of  spring,  the  lack  will  be  yet  greater. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Western  States  that  have  not  yet  lost  the 
bulk  of  their  forests  should  be  anxious  for  re- 
strictive laws  that  will  restrict.  If  the  sand  hills 
of  Nebraska  can  be  transformed  in  the  next 
quarter  century  into  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  luxuriant  pines  and  cedars  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  it  will  be  to  a  large  degree  a  solution 
of  the  matter. 


AN   AMERICAN'S  VIEWS   OF   PATAGONIA." 


THE  publication  of  Darwin's  account  of  tlie 
voyage  of  the  BeugJe,  in  lS:t9,  made  Pata- 
gonia's goiiiral  features  known  to  the  world, 
and  since  that  date  few  explorers  have  added 
anytliing  of  material  value  tn  the  ohservations 
of  llie  great  natnraliBt.  During  tlie  !aHt  decade, 
however,  the  researches  of  tlie  Argentine  and 
Chilean  boundary  commissions  have  been  in 
progress,  while  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Argen- 
tine geographer  Moreno  liad  resulted  at  least  in 
a  clearer  mapping  of  the  country;  but  Ameri- 
cans should  take  especial  interest  and  pride  in 
the  magnificent  work  of  one  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, achieved  under  great  difficulties  and 
made  possible  only  by  the  munificence  of  the 
graduates  and  friends  of  Princeton  University, 
jlr.  J,  B.  Hatcher  led  the  three  Princeton  expe- 
ditions to  southern  Patagonia  during  the  years 
1H96-99.  His  purposes  were  puiely  scientific. 
Kumors  of  sensational  discoveries  in  that  part 
of  the  world  had  roused  the  interest  of  geologists 
in  Patagonian  paleontology,  and  it  was  primarily 
as  a  paleontologist  that  Mr.  Jlatchet'  made  his 
explorations. 

Fortunately,  this  intrepid  explorer  was  in- 
terested in  tlie  life  of  to-day  as  well  as*  in  pre- 

•  Reports  of  the  Princeton  Uolveralty  Expeditions  to 
Patagonia,  1890-1889.  J.  B.  Hatcher  In  vharee.  Edited  by 
WlUiam  B.  Scott.  Voiume  I.  Narrative  and  Geography 
U.  Plarpoiit  Morgnn  Publication  Fund).  Princeton.  N.  J. : 
The  University. 


historic  life,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  camera  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  and  bringing  back  to 
civilization  some  unequaled  pictures  of  the  few 
scattered  human  beings  who  roam  over  the  vast 
wastes  of  what  has  hitherto  remained  the  most 
sparsely  peopled  region  on  the  known  globe. 
Other  photographs  secured  by  Mr,  Hatcher, 
some  of  which  are  reproduced  on  this  and  the 
following  pages,  represent  the  natural  scenery  of 
the  country.  Darwin  and  all  later  travelers 
have  dwelt  on  the  vastness  and  monotony  of  the 
Patagonian  plains,  but  these  pictures  tell  us  that 
it  is  not  wholly  a  land  of  dead  leveL  Here  and 
there  the  traveler  encounters  rugged  peaka 
towering  far  above  the  plain,  while  the  river 
canons,  to  judge  from  the  photographs,  are  not 
less  interesting  than  those  of  our  own  South- 
west, and  the  glaciers  rival  those  of  Alaska  in 
grandeur.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
impressions  of  solitude  and  utter  desolation  that 
BO  powerfully  colored  Darwin's  description  of 
the  country  have  enough  to  justify  them  in  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Patagonian  land- 
scape as  set  forth  by  subsequent  observers,  Mr. 
Hatcher  included.  Much  of  the  region  imme- 
diat<;ly  north  of  Punta  Arenas,  in  southern 
Patagonia,  is  described  by  the  'ast-named  writer 
as  resembling  the  sand-hills  of  western  Nebraska. 
"  The  trail  winds  in  and  out  among  low,  rounded 
hills,  separated  by  small  ponds  and  brood 
stretches  of  meadow  lands." 
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Mr.  Hatcher  made  a  special  study  of  the  Pata, 


gonian  lakes,  t 


of  which  are  from  fiftv 


t^i     tra' 


_  ne  liiindred  miles  long,  but 
^*v  none   of   which    has    been 

^-v,  thoroughly  explored.     Sev- 

eral of  the  mountain  lakes 
are  described  as  very  beau- 
tiful.    Concerning  the    nu- 

abound  on  the  plains,  Mr. 
Hatcher  holds  the  "  resid- 
ual "  theory, — ?',«.,  that  the 
salt  water  remained  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  sea,  or, 
rather,  after  the  elevation  of 
the  land, — while  by  others 
the  view  is  maintained  that 
these  were  originally  fresh- 
water lakes,  that  their  out- 
lets were  gradually  cut  o^ 
and  that  the  salt  resulted 
from  evaporation. 

In  more  aspects  than  one, 
this  southern  extremity  of 
our  hemisphere,  as  pictured 
by  Mr.  Hatcher  and  other 
travelers,  reminds  us  of 
South  Africa,  a  land  with 
which  we  can  all  claim  ac- 
quaintance since  the  Boer 
war  made  its  features  known 
to  the  utterntost  parts  of  the  - 
earth.  Thescasons,  forone 
thing,  correspond  very  close- 
ly in  the  two  countries. 
Winter  in  Patagonia  and 
South  Africa  falls  in  our 
summer  months,  and  vice 
reisii.  There  is  some  over- 
lapping of  vegetation,  how- 
ever. Thus,  Mr.  Hatcher 
found  a  flower  in  bloom  near 
Cape  Fairweatlier  (Lat.  51° 
30')  on  July  4 — a  date  cor- 
responding to  January  4  in 
the  northern  continent. 
Hut  for  the  most  part,  the 
months  of  Jlay-October  are 
wintry  enough,  and  the 
wind-swept  Patagonian 
plains,  always  desolate,  must 
be  more  forbidding  than 
ever  when  covered  with 
snow  ;  yet  it  was  under  just 
these  conditions  that  Mr. 
Hatcher,  with  a  single  hu- 
man companion,  passed 
many  dreary  months. 
Other  seasons  bring  compensations  to  the 
,ve\er  who  can  live  tlie  year  through  in  those 
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far-away  regions.     The  autumn  of  tlie  Andean  tains.    In  plscea,  the  folUga  ot  the  forests  was  alreadj- 

mountain  ■  elopea  must   rival  in    its   glorieB  our  tinged  with  yellow,  purple,  red,  and  other  nutunioal 

own  Appalachian  October.    Here  is  Mr.  Hatcher'a  <»lo«|  "hile  beyondand  abo^ne  the  whole  towered  the 

J         .  '.':  ,         .        .L   .  ,      1    J  1   .     ■     ti,  L  magnincsntly   nigged   central   range   of   the   Andes, 

description  of  a  view  that  he  had  late  in  Febra-  buried  beneath  en^mous  fields  of  s^wand  ice.  whi<.h 

ary  from   a   position   above   the  timber  line  on  covered  all  as  with  a  brilliantly  white  mantle,  save  at 

Bald  Mountain,  in  the   Mayer  Basin  (Lat,  48°)  ;  intervals,  where  some  phrticulariy  bold  promontorr  or 

I—.     ..  _i_         II  J    _!...,         .L         \.  ^-L        .,  sharp  and  jagKed  peak  raised  Its  giant  form  like  a  black. 

The  great  river  rolled  swiftly  on  through  the  valley  ,"   ,  -..C^i.        .i.        _       j-       an      *_i,!. 

,   ,  „   *_ J  .L.    1      .u    J     i  .        .      Ml.      i.  sentinel  high  above  the  Hurrounding  flelils  of  white. 

below.    Beyond  this  lay  the  dark-green  forests  of  beech  *  * 

which  covered  the  basin  and  lower  slopes  of  the  rooun-  Mr.  Hatcher's  chief  pursuit  in  Patagonia,  aa 
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f     ■   \ 

^1! 


we  have  stated,  was  the  hunting  of  fossils,  and  was  also  accomplished  in  determining  the  geo- 

in  this  work   hia  expeditions   were  brilliantly  logical  formations  of  Patagonia,  while  important 

successful.     Later  volumes  of  this  ro|)ort  will  coUectiona  of  recent  maramala,  birds,  and  plants 

describe  his  collections  in  detail.     A  great  deal  were  secured  from  the  unexplored  regions  vis- 


oaSos  of  thi  r 
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ited  by  Mr.  Hatclier  and  hia  asaiatant.  Theae  Indians  inhabiting  Patagonia,  by  far  the  beat 
diacoveries  can  be  described  only  in  special  known  are  the  Tehuelches,  the  far-famed  giants 
monographs,  and  even  then  will  not  appeal,  of  the  southern  mainland.  Returning  travelers. 
perhaps,  to  the  lay  reader,  since  their  real  mean-  since  the  time  of  Magellan,  have  brought  won- 
ing  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  trained  scien-  derful  tales  of  these  sturdy  aborigines,  and  it  is 
tist.  The  studies  that  were  made  of  the  natives  only  natural  that  the'  reading  public  should 
of  the  country  are  far  more  interesting  to  the  have  exaggerated  notions  of  the  stature  and 
general  reader.     Of  the  four  distinct  tribes  of      strength    of    these    remarkable    Indians.     The 

more  recent  observers  agree 
in  the  main  in  their  estimates 
of  the  Tehuelche  physique. 
The  pure-blood  natives  are 
reported  as  decidedly  above 
the  average  size  of  human 
beings.  Of thethreehundred 
members  of  the  tribe  living 
between  the  RantaCroz  River 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Mr.  Hatcher  places  the  aver- 
age height  of  the  men  at  not 
less  than  ■">  feet  11  inches. 
with  an  average  weight  of 
175  pounds;  while  he  esti- 
mates the  height  of  the  fully 
grown  women — those  above 
twenty-four  years  of  age — 
at  5  feet  7  inches,  and  their 
average  weight  at  little,  if 
bahaia'caSok  pi^insof  pataoonta.  any,  lessthan  thatof  themen. 
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that  prevails  in  Patagonia. 
The  labor  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  family  is  more 
equally  divided  between  hue- 
band  and  wife  among  the 
Tehuelcliea  than  is  coramon 
among  the  North  American 
Indians. 

The  physical  superiority  of 
this  tribe  haa  given  it  a  prom- 
inence out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  numbers.  Although 
formerly  much  more  numer- 
ous that!  at  present,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  Tehuelches 
at  any  time  numbered  more 
than  five  thousand  souls  ;  but 
the  reader  is  hardly  prepared 
to  accept  the  statement  that 
there  are  not  now  more  than 
IBS  AND  HALi^BBUD  oiRii  ^^^  hundred  Tehuelches  re- 

maining in  all  Patagonia.  It 
The  illustrations  that  we  reproduce  from  Mr.  is  the  old  story  of  slow  extermination  through 
Hatcher's  photographs  show  the  physical  devel-  the  introduction  of  diseases  by  contact  with  the 
opment  and  proportions  of  these  Indians.  There  whites.  The  question  of  race  suicide  is  clearly 
is  comparatively  little  disparity,  either  physical  or  a  vital  one  in  the  case  of  the  Tehuelches,  since 
mental,  between  the  sexes.  This  is  ascribed  by  families  of  more  than  three  children  are  almost 
Mr.   Hatcher  largely  to  the  division  of  labor     never  seen,    while  the   number   is  usually   re- 


flVft  J  Ae ;  lorty  ml\ea  long.) 
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stricted  to  one  or  two,  and  frequently  there  are 
fainiliea  with  no  children. 

With  the  exception  of  a  strip  o(  land  thirty 
mileB  wide,  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Patagonia  and  occupied  by  sheep  farmers  of 
European  extraction,  the  whole  Patagonian  plains 
region  extending  westward  to  the  Andes  consti- 
tutes the  home  of  the  Tehuelches.  Large  por- 
tions of  this  region  are  fertile  and  capable  of 
supporting  dense  populations,  but  at  present  they 
are  entirely  unoccupied  by  either  Indians  or  Eu- 
ropeans. In  five  months  of  travel  during  the 
summer  of  1896-97  in  the  country  between  the 
sources  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Desire  rivers, 
Mr.  Hatcher  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Peterson,  met 
neither  whites  nor  natives.  The  Indiana  live 
on  tlie  flesh  of  the  guanaco,  the  South  Amer- 
ican camel,  vhich  is  exceedingly  abundant  in 
this  region,  and  apparently  in  no  danger  of  ex- 
termination. Prom  the  skin  of  this  useful  ani- 
mal the  Tehuelche  squaw  constructs  the  family 
wigwam,  or  toldo,  and  makes  all  the  clothing 
and  bedding  required  by  the  family. 

Yet  civilization  is  claiming  her  own,  even  in 
Patagonia.    Punta  Arenas,  or  Sandy  Point  (Lat. 


53°),  is  a  city  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
banks,  shops,  hotels,  and  an  opera  house.  The 
main  industry  of  the  country  is  wool-growing, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  poor  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  the  lack  of  &  market  for  mutton,  is 
exceedingly  profitable.  It  engages  British  cap- 
ital quite  extensively.  It  has  never  been  sup- 
posed that  Patagonia  would  ever  be  turned  into 
a  garden,  but  it  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Hatcher's 
account,  that  in  some  of  the  liver  valleys,  at 
least,  the  chief  bar  to  agricultural  success  is  the 
lack  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  Concerning  the  Rio 
Chico,  an  alluvial  valley  two  hundred  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles,  Mr.  Hatcher 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  such  a  valley  ex- 
isted anywhere  within  the  United  States,  display- 
ing the  same  or  similar  conditions,  every  acre 
of  it  wouhi,  within  five  years,  be  occupied  by 
prosperous  fanners,  and  that  it  would  within  a 
period  of  ten  years  support  a  population  of  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  persons,  with  prosperous 
towns  connected  with  the  coast  by  an  efficient 
railway  and  telegraph  service.  Some  day,  the 
overcrowded  countries  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
may  Iiere  find  an  outlet  for  surplus  population. 


4  BTRBn  SQaMI  AT  MKDT  POIMT. 


NEW   HOPE  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

I.— THE  OUTDOOR  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 
BY   DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY. 


IT  was  a  little  over  twvnty  years  ago  that 
Koch  iliBCOvered  the  minute  form  of  life 
which  has  been  called  the  bacillus  of  tiihercu- 
loBia, — a  proof  tliat  coneumption  is  iufectiouB. 
What  the  eminent  savant  detected  beneath  the 
microscope  resulted  in  a  radical  ctiange  in  the 
method  of  treating  tliis  -diseaee.  As  medical 
men  have  etmlied  the  various  methods,  tlie  ben- 
efit which  nature  could  confer  in  eradicating  it 
has  been  more  and  more  appreciated,  until  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  when  medicine  may  be 
considered  but  an  incidental  in  successful  treat- 
It  may  be  an  exaggerated  prediction  to  make, 
that  twenty  years  hence  may  see  the  man  or 
woman  whom  the  physician  has  diagnosed  as 
suffering  from  lung  trouble  starting  for  the 
health  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  hia  or  her  abode, 
to  return  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  montba  latiT  re- 
stored to  lie«ltfa.  and  able  to  again  take  up  life's 
pursuits, — an  era  when  some  of  the  hospitals 
which  have  been  constructed  and  equipped  pur- 
posely  to  care  for  pulmonary  patients  will  b«i 
needless,  and  consumption  in  its  advanced  stag^. 


almost  as  rare  as  smallpox  or  yellow  fever  :  yet, 
judging  by  the  results  which  have  thus  far  been 
attained,  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  state  of 
affairs  coming  to  pass,  and  not  far  in  the  future. 
The  fact  is.  that  out  in  the  open,  even  amid  snow 
drifts  of  winter,  there  are  elements  which  have 
more  curative  properties  than  any  comjjound 
which  has  yet  been  prepared  by  the  chemist,  and 
the  one  who  is  not  too  far  advanced  in  illness  to 
spend  nights  as  well  as  days  living  in  almost  as 
■primitive  manner  as  the  Indian  of  the  last  ci>n- 
mry  can  l>e  restored  to  health  without  the  neci-s- 
sity  of  going  thousands  of  miles  to  sojourn  dii  a 
mountain  top  or  in  a  land  where  snow  is  un- 
known. 

At  a  recent  gathering  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  State 
made  an  address,  in  which  he  gave  his  formula 
for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  this;  "Eight 
hours  a  day  in  the  open  air,  unless  the  weather 
is  so  inclement  as  to  make  this  a  practical  im- 
possibility ;  a  clean,  healthy  diet,  consisting 
largely  of  milk  and  eggs  ;  and  the  exercise  of 
iirop"''  l"'^'^*"'^'""    against   infection    from   the 
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a  take  their  meals  oi 


which  are  put  out  upon  the 
grounds  aurrounding  the 
buildings.  Tn  the  spring  the 
pegs  are  driven,  and  until 
snow  comes  the  tents  are  in- 
habited. Then  tlie  "  winter 
camps,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  occupied  by  those  liardy 
enough  to  enjoy  them.  Scat- 
tered through  the  groves  of 
trees  on  the  hillsides  in  tlie 
vicinity  are  shacks  and  sheds. 
some  composed  of  limbs  of 
trees,  built  with  axes,  saws. 
and  their  penknives  by  tnos<! 
who  are  to  occupy  them. 
These  are  daily  occupied  by 
congenial  groups,  and  fomi 
little  cluhhoueea,  where  the 
inmates  spend  the  hours  as 
rapidly  and  almost  as  pleas- 
antly as  if  they  were  enjoy- 
ing a  vacation  in  the  woods. 
germs  of  the  disease."     The  physician  in  ques-  The  medical  records  of  Pennsylvania  show  that 

tion  knew  of  what  he  was  speaking,  for  he  has      annually  six  thousand  of  its  population  die  from 
been  using  fresh  air  for  several  years  as  one  of      tuberculosis,   but  another  great  center    of    the 
the  principal  remedies  in  a  sanitarium  among  the      disease  in  America  is   Massachusetts.     During 
Pennsylvania  hills,  which  has  received  many  a      forty  years  it  claimed  over  two  hundred  thousand 
patient  whose  life  had  been  "given  up  "by  the      victims,  and  at  present  fully  four  thousand  deaths 
lainily  doctor,  and  who  had  come  here  as  a  last      are  annually  attributed  to  it.     It  is  unnecessary 
hope.     It  is  a  modest  institution  in  appearance      to  say  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  favorable 
; — that  at  White  Haven.     Some  of  the  buildings      to  the   development  of  consumption,  owing  to 
resemble   lumbering  camps 
more  than  they  do  those  of 
the  health    resort,   but    Dr, 
Flick  is  not  an  enthusiast  iu 
putting  money  into  brick  and 
mortar.     He    believes  such 
funds  could  be  expended  to 
greater   advantage   in  food 
and  clothing  and  the  neces- 
sary corafortsfor  the  afflicted 
ones  whose  means  will  not 
allow  them  to  purchase  treat- 
ment, and   this  is  why  the 
White  Haven  Sanitarium,  as 
it  is  called,  is  composed  of 
buildings  which  are  as  sim- 
ple as  permissible  consider- 
ing the  purpose   for  which 
they  are  intended.     The  pa- 
tient who  comes  here  and  is 
able  to  remain  in  the  open 
air  is  kept  iu   it  as  long  as 
possible.     From    May  until 
December  mom  of  the    in- 
niat('s  live  under  canvas  than 
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the  damp,  cold  winds  which  come  over  it  from 
the  Atlantic  and  the  "  late  "  springs,  with  their 
many  ''gray  days,"  which  increase  the  cough, 
and  aid  the  spread  of  the  fatal  germ.  But  right 
in  the  heart  of  it  all  two  open-air  colonies,  as  they 
might  be  termed,  have  been  established,  whose 
members  have  truly  made  a  successful  fight. 
Somewhat  more  elaborate  in  their  character 
than  the  White  Haven  community,  these  are 
conducted  on  a  similar  plan.  Sites  were  selected 
where  the  surroundings  would  be  helpful  to  the 
patients.  When  the  buildings  were  constructed 
the  architect  gave  air  and  sunlight  the  first  con- 
sideration. Here  the  members  are  encouraged 
to  aid  in  regaining  health  by  remaining  out  of 
doors  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  as  much  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  both  at  Rutland  and  at 
Sharon  the  results  have  been  as  remarkable  as 
up  in  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
for  weekly  are  dismissed  men  and  women  pro- 
nounced "cured"  who  joined  the  communities 
mere  wrecks  of  humanity. 

The  Christian  Scientist  may  believe  that  some 
of  the  cases  are  examples  of  unconscious  belief 
in  his  theory,  and  the  remarkable  change  which 
comes  over  the  victim  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  this  life  might  be  attributed  to 
some  supernatural  cause.  Few  of  the  guests  at 
White  Haven  remain  over  six  months,  yet  in 
that  period  the  records  show  that  fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  leave  apparently  re- 
stored to  health.  After  going  to  their  homes 
they  are  carefully  watched  for  any  sign  of  the 
disease  returning,  but  thus  far  the  restoration 
has  been  so  complete  that  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage have  had  a  relapse.  Fortunately,  very 
complete  records  have  been  made  at  the  New 
England  sanitariums,  and  at  Rutland  especially 
each  case  has  been  carefully  studied.  During 
one  year,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  per- 


sons treated  fifty-six  departed  apparently  cured, 
while  thirty  who  were  unable  to  remain  longer 
were  so  greatly  improved  that  the  majority  have 
since  literally  healed  themselves.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-one,  seventy-five  were  what 
physicians  termed  in  an  advanced  stage,  all  of 
the  symptoms  being  prominent.  During  the 
year  under  consideration  only  two  succumbed 
to  the  disease,  in  spite  of  the  many  who  were 
considered  by  their  own  practitioners  as  hope- 
less cases.  The  last  report  of  the  Sharon  Sani- 
tarium shows  equally  as  good  results.  Out  of 
forty -two  patients  who  left  it  during  the  year,  in 
twenty -three  the  disease  was  "arrested,"  while 
sixteen  were  greatly  improved.  By  the  term 
"  arrested  "  is  meant  all  cases  where  the  cong^ 
and  the  fever  have  entirely  disappeared  and  an 
examination  shows  no  germs  of  tuberculosis 
whatever  in  the  sputa. 

It  is  truly  an  easy  and  enjoyable  *ay  of  get- 
ting well  for  any  one  who  is  a  lover  of  nature, 
for,  as  has  been  stated,  the  main  principle  car- 
ried out  is  to  get  in  touch  with  that  which  is  out 
of  doors, — to  be  amid  the  trees,  continually 
breathing  the  air  purified  by  natural  processes, 
to  exercise  and  eat  and  sleep,  if  possible,  with 
the  sky  for  a  canopy.  The  medical  man  of  the 
olden  time  would  indeed  he  shocked  if  he  could 
visit  one  of  these  places,  to  see  so-called  invalids 
hard  at  work  in  the  forests  making  their  camps, 
lolling  about  in  hammocks  in  summer  with  heads 
uncovered,  and  lying  muffled  in  blankets  and 
furs  in  the  sunlight  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with 
no  shelter  but  the  blue  sky  above  them.  But 
these  are  only  some  of  the  ways  in  which  health 
is  sought.  Patients  who  are  able  to  stand  the 
exercise  amuse  themselves  by  clearing  away  the 
BdoW  from  the  verandas  in  the  winter, — even  the 
Wom®^  handling  the  broom  and  shovel  and  en- 
.  y;iig  it.     Coasting  on  the  hillsides  is  another 
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strange  recreation  tor  those  whom  we  call  con- 
Bumptivea  encouraged  at  the  MaBeachusotts  insti- 
tutions.  Physical  culture  is  one  of  the  requisites 
for  those  who  are  able  to  attempt  it,  and  daily  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  patients  are  put  through  the 
simple  movements,  under  the  guidance  of  per- 
haps one  of  their  number  or  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff.  The  tent  life  is  a  part  of  the  rou- 
tine of  the  women  in  summer  as  well  as  of  the 
men,  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  in  Massachu- 
setts some  of  the  women  have  erected  tlieir  own 
camps  for  winter,  decorating  the  walls  witli  post- 
ers and  photographs,  and  converting  them  into 
miniature  clubhouses,  where  they  occupy  them- 
selves in  converBation,  reading,  sewing,  and  vari- 
ous games. 

These  camps  are  unique  in  many  respects.  The 
buildings  are  composed  of  but  three  sides,  that 
facing  the  south  being  left  open.  They  are  sim- 
ply sheds,  having  a  floor  to  prevent  the  damp- 
ness from  the  ground  affecting  the  inmates. 
Sometimes  forest  trees  are  used  tor  posts,  and 
the  walla  made  of  planks  or  boughs  fastened  to 
them.  If  the  temperature  is  too  low  for  comfort, 
it  is  moderated  by  the  use  of  a  small  stove,  some- 
times an  open  fire.  Draught  is  furnished  by 
digging  a  tunnel  through  the  earth  beneath  the 
shed,  terminating  in  a  length  of  clay  pipe.  When 
a  fire  is  started  the  air  is  sucked  through  this 
conduit,  and  that  keeps  it  burning  brightly. 

At  all  of  these  so-called  sanitariums  there  is 
abundant  exercise  for  the  men,  tor  they  are  de- 
pended upon  to  perform  the  necessary  out-of- 
door  work.  They  secure  the  wood  for  the  fires 
in  the  institution,  cultivate  the  gardens,  and 
keep  the  walks  tree  from  snow.     Of  course,  the 


labor  is  regulated  according  to  one's  strength, 
but  it  contributes  to  health,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  for  the  physicians  and  nurses  to  keep 
their  charges  from  overdoing,  since  the  life  is  so 
exhilarating.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Flick  and 
his  assistants  is  that,  after  becoming  a  member 
of  the  colony,  the  average  patient  begins  to  re- 


cuperate so  rapidly  that  he  prefers  to  remain  in 
the  open,  and  chafes  when  restrained  indoors 
during  inclement  weather.  Seldom  do  any  suf- 
fer from  the  remarkable  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, in  spite  of  the  rigorous  climate  in  this 
part  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  winter 
camps  are  a  mile  or  more  from  the  sanitarium  -. 
but  away  start  the  members  in  the  morning, 
perhaps  tramping  through  two  or  three  feet  of 
snow  to  reach  them.  In  this  rude  shelter  they 
are  so  content  that  the  dinner  hour  finds  them 
reluctant  to  leave,  and  at  White  Haven  a  few 
of  the  hardier  "  campers  "  have  been  permitted 
to  cook  their  own  dinners  over  the  heaters,  and. 
providing  themselves  with  utensils,  have  taken 
turns  in  acting  as  chef.  The  others  return  to  the 
camps  in  the  afternoon,  to  stay  until  nightfall 
compels  tbem  to  retrace  their  steps. 

These  men  and  women  realize  that  every 
breath  of  the  pure  atmosphere  is  a  bar  to  their 
ailment,  and  their  eagerness  to  be  in  it — to  in- 
hale it — is  not  strange  wlien  one  considers  the 
years  some  of  them  have  fought  to  regain  their 
health, — years  of  suffering  and  endurance  which 
none  could  appreciate  save  those  who  have  thf 
same  affliction  as  themselves.  Recognizing  na- 
tures  remedy,  it  may  be  said  that  only  when 
considered  absolutely  necessary  is  medicine  or 
stimulant  administered,  and  the  comparatively 
few  who  require  these  are  usually  recent  arrivals. 
whose  systems  have  been  weakened  by  long 
duration  of  the  complaint.     As  they  improve  an 
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effort  ia  made  to  Bubstitute  food  for  the  tonic. 
The  menu  is  not  limited.  It  includes  the  usual 
meats  and  vegetables,  with  tea  and  coffee  ;  but, 
as  already  indicated,  milk  and  raw  eggs  are  con- 
sidered of  special  value,  and  all  are  expected  to 
add  these  to  their  daily  diet.  Sleep  is  another 
essential,  and  physical  effort  is  encouraged  as  a 
promoter  of  it.  The  occupation  of  the  mind 
also  tends  to  keep  off  the  melancholy  feeling 
which  often  affects  the  consumptive  especially, 
so  the  social  atmosphere  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features.  In  fact,  the  ab. 
sence  of  so  many  of  the  dreary  accompaniments 
of  hospital  life  is  remarked  by  the  visitor,  who 
might  easily  mistake  the  purpose  of  one  of  these 
settlements  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  patients  whose  features  tell  too 
plainly  the  inroads  which  disease  has  made  upon 

*^T"  .  .     V,  ,  ,  OK  THB  iSAKOS  OOLF  UBM. 

Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are  not  the 
only  States  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  is  very  weak,  little  or  no  medicine  is  prescribed, 
cope  with  consumption  by  this  form  of  open-air  and  as  the  strength  returns  nature  is  left  to  corn- 
treatment.  Its  importance  has  been  studied  in  plete  the  cure.  The  principal  duty  of  the  doctor 
the  West,  and  for  several  years  an  Indiana  phy-  is  to  see  that  his  charges  observe  the  rules  for 
sician  has  recommended  it  to  his  patients.  The  destroying  the  infectious  germs  by  burning  their 
little  colony  he  has  established  contains  no  sani-  sputa,  and  to  caution  them  about  overexertion 
tarium,  consisting  merely  of  a  few  wooden  huts  as  improvement  in  Health  brings  with  it  hope 
built  on  a  slight  elevation  and  surrounded  by  and  enthusiasm,  which  leads  them  to  exaggerate 
pine  and  other  trees.  The  colony  is  occupied  their  power  of  endurance.  While  the  treatment 
winter  and  summer.  As  in  the  East,  exercise  in  this  Indiana  settlement  has  been  limited  to  a 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  invalid  is  not  comparatively  few  persons,  nearly  all  of  those 
only  approved,  but  required.  The  diet  consists  who  have  remained  during  the  period  designated 
of  simple,  nourishing  food.     Except  where  one      by  the  physician  in  charge  have  left  it  apparently 

cured,  although  they  includ- 
ed several  who  had  been  pro- 
nounced beyond  recovery. 

The  success  of  somewhat 
similar  plans  in  northern 
Europe  is  familiar  to  the 
medical  profession.  The 
sanitaryim  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main  attracted  much  atten- 
tion whe<  first  opened  by  the 
decision  to  have  the  win- 
dows consist  merely  of  open- 
ings, without  glass.  Even 
the  sleeping  chambers  are 
unprotected,  and  their  occu- 
pants a  re  continually  exposed 
to  the  air  currents  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  pos- 
sible effect  of  changes  in 
temperature  is  counteracted 
by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  bed  covering.  The  sun 
bath  on  the  verandas  about 
the  building  is  expected  to 
wouEK  PATIENTS  HAKiNQ  THBiH  ovN  cx^  ^^  taken  by  all  who  are  able. 
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and,  as  in  the  States,  ezerciae 
At  the  Tonassen  institution  in  Norway,  the  raer- 
cnry  in  winter  is  close  to  the  zero  point  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  but  the  invalids  suffering  from 
pulmonary  complaint  remain  out  of  doors  most 
of  the  day,  wrapped  in  blankets  and  furs,  some 
even  taking  their  midday  refreshment  in  the 
open.  Both  of  the  resorts  named  are  patronized 
by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent  as 
well  as  Great  Britain,  and  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  pronounced  not  only  practical 
but  successful  by  eminent  European  practition- 
ers who  have  made  a  study  of  their  methods. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  an 
annual  human  exodus  southward  at  the  approach 
of  winter ;  thousands  of  consumptives  whose 
means  permitted  have  resided  among  the  moun- 
tains or  amid  the  pineries  until  warm  spring 
sunshine  has  melted  the  snows  of  the  Northern 
winter.  They  have  formed  communities  in  near- 
ly every  State  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  During  the  first  years  of  their 
migration  they  were  welcome, — partly  because 
the  money  they  expended  represented  an  impor- 
tant item  of  revenue  to  the  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keeper  and  tradesman.  Hotels  were  con 
structed,  amusements  provided,  and  other  in 
ducements  offered  to  secure  their  patronage  : 
but  in  recent  years,  as  this  section  of  the  conn 
try  became  attractive  in  winter  to  the  pleasure 
as  well  as  the  health  seeker,  the  latter  has  not 
been  welcomed  as  in  the  past.     The  cough  of 


the  sufferer  is  not  a  pleasant 
sound,  and  his  presence  is 
not  usually  agreeable.  "When 
thus  afflicted,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  frequently 
shunned  except  by  fellow 
unfortunates.  Kealizingthat 
the  presence  of  this  class 
prejudiced  others  from  be- 
coming their  guests,  some  of 
the  landlords  have  gone  bo 
far  as  to  decline  to  receive 
them,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
advertisements  of  winter  re- 
sorts contain  this  statement  ; 
"Consumptives  not  admit- 
ted." Kor  is  the  attempt  at 
isolation  confined  to  the 
South, — it  has  spread  to  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  and 
northern  New  York  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
and  has  become  so  general 
that  apparently,  in  the  next 
few  years,  the  victim  of 
pulmonary  complaint  who 
wishes  to  remain  at  some  resort  frequented  by 
those  in  pursuit  of  mere  recreation  will  be  com- 
pelled to  lodge  at  a  hospital  or  sanitarium,  as  all 
other  doors  will  be  closed  against  him. 

While  this  attitude  may  be  condemned  as 
both  selfish  and  unjust,  it  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  interest  already  manifested  in  the 
simple  methods  of  arresting  the  disease  already 
outlined.  If  they  are  practical,  the  question 
arises  :  "Why  go  beyond  the  frost  line  with  the 
falling  of  the  leaves  ? — why  not  remain  in  the 
home  country,  select  a  spot  where  the  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  at  White  Haven  or  Sharon, 
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and  there  live  t)ie  life  that  eeeuis  to  lie  bo  bene- 
ficial in  these  settlettients  ?  To  tlie  averagrt  man 
or  woman  its  various  features  attract  rather 
than  repel,  for  it  is  an  existence  which  eliminates 
many  of  the  features  that  tend  to  depress  the 
invalid,  while  various  influences  daily  tend  to 
hopefulness  and  encouragement.  In  a  material 
sense  it  is  a  most  economical  method  of  healing, 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  daily  routine  necessi- 
tates but  a  small  expense.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  may  be  cited  the  Sharon  Sanitarium, 
where  the  average  outlay  for  each  inmate  is  but 
♦.5  a  week, — and  only  this  amount  is  charged. 
This  is  truly  an  important  element,  for  disease 
does  not  discriminate  between  classes,  and  in- 
cludes poor  and  rich  alike.  There  are  thou- 
sands whose  means  will  not  allow  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Southern  clime,  but  must  re- 
main at  home  to  battle  with  their  complaint. 
If  the  pine  or  other  woodland  on  the  neigh- 
boring hillside  or  plateau  can  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  health  thus  easily  and  econom- 


ically, the  boon  which  the  open-air  method  will 
confer  upon  this  class  alone  is  of  an  impor- 
tance which  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  this 
connection  a  movement  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  well  worthy  of  note,— it  ia  an  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  a  series  of  sanatoriums.  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  care  of  tuberculosis  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease.  All  sufferers  are  to  be 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  plan  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Phipps 
bequest  of  $1, 000,000  to  the  State,  to  endow  an 
institution  for  the  study  of  the  malady,  with  the 
view  of  eliminating  it,  and  is  based  on  the  suc- 
cess attained  at  White  Haven,  where  the  attend- 
ance is  confined  to  those  who  are  too  destitute 
to  otherwise  obtain  treatment,  and  which  is 
largely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Massachusiitts,  however,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  for  such  patients.  Rutland  is  one  illus- 
tration of  what  it  has  thus  far  accomplished, 
being  carried  on  by  a  State  appropriation. 
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II.— HOW  TO  LIVE  OUT  OF  DOORS. 


BY    EVELYN    MAE    HART 


A  YEAR  ago,  when  one  of  the  heat  physicians 
of  Philadelphia  snapped  his  fiugere  and 
told  me  that  my  life  would  go  out  like  that, 
indignation  at  his  indifference  filled  my  soul, 
and  I  firmly  resolved  to  prove  he  was  mistaken. 

To  live  out  of  doors  seemed  such  an  impossi- 
ble [liing  to  do  ;  I  did  not  know  how.  To  learu 
that  secret  has  cost  me  much,  so  I  pass  it  on  to 
those  who  may  not  be  able  to  leave  home  and 
go  to  a  health  resort. 

"When  the  lungs  become  affected  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  well  unless  you  stop  everything  and 
cure  yourself.  One  may  grow  worse  slowly,  but 
the  realization  will  come  at  last  that  all  else 
must  be  given  up, — it  may  then  be  too  late.  Stop 
in  time  and  there  is  absolute  cure  for  you.  The 
specialist,  under  whose  care  I  was,  said  that  he 
had  but  three  remedies, — rest,  food,  and  air. 
Pie  gave  me  no  medicine. 

First,  from  actual  statistics  and  personal  ex- 
perience, let  me  insist  that  to  sit  or  sleep  in  a 
room  with  two  or  three  windows  open  cannot 
compare  with  being  outside. 

Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day  I  spend 
twenty- two  out  of  doors. 

In  the  morning  1  have  a  cold  sponge  salt  bath 
{and  this  is  very  necessary),  and  immediately 
after  breakfast  I  go  out  on  a  porch  and  lie  in  a 
reclining  chair. 

For  the  daytime  my  accessories  are  a  Morris 
chair  with  a  slide  for  the  feet,  and  for  winter  a 
Kenwood  rug  and  a  steamer  rug  or  regular  car- 
riage lap  robe.     This  chair  costs  #13,  the  Ken- 


wood rug  costs  tlO,  and  the  steamer  rug  $6.  If 
you  have  a  Morris  chair  without  the  foot  slide 
use  a  box  or  a  low  chair,  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  feet  should  be  kept  up.  The  angle  at  which 
the  chair  is  shown  in  the  photograph,  with  the 
use  of  a  sofa  pillow,  is  very  good  for  reading;. 
and  yet  it  is  far  more  restful  and  beneficial  than 
sitting  up.     The  idea  is  to  relax  all  muscles. 

No  matter  how  cold  it  is,  no  matter  how 
stormy,  feel  perfectly  safe  in  staying  out ;  but 
be  sure  of  two  things.  First,  that  you  do  not 
get  chilled.  Put  on  extra  comforts  until  you 
are  warm  enough,  and  a  hot-water  bag  for  the 
feet  is  good,  although  I  have  never  needed  one. 
Secondly,  that  it  does  not  rain  or  snow  on  you. 
Moisture  is  not  harmful  unless  one  suffers  from 
rheumatism.  For  that  this  same  cure  is  used, 
with  the  exception  of  staying  out  when  it  ia 
damp.  "With  fifteen  inches  of  snow  and  the 
thermometer  at  eleven  degrees  I  laid  out  on  my 
porch  eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  was  glorious, 

A  Kenwood  rug  is  laced  across  the  bottom, 
so  that  one  can  slip  into  it  as  though  it  were  a 
bag,  and  no  cold  air  can  penetrate.  It  hooka 
down  the  front  with  openings  for  the  arms,  so 
that  a  book  can  be  held  with  ease.  Thus  one 
is  literally  as  "snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug."  Before 
I  get  in  I  put  on  a  heavy  coat  and  mittens  and 
wrap  a  woolen  scarf  around  my  head,  and  in  ex- 
treme weather  I  tuck  a  steamer  rug  around  me, 
over  my  Kenwood.  If  one  doesn't  have  these 
niRS.  comforts  will  do.  but  he  should  be  sure  to 
use  enough.     At  first  I  felt  helpless,  as  I  did 
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not  know  how  to  wrap  up  enough  to  keep  com- 
fortable. 

Sometimes  the  glare  of  the  Bun  hurts  the  eyes. 
Tie  the  handle  of  an  umbrella  to  the  arm  of  your 
chair,  and  by  using  little  devices  for  keeping  it 
in  place  you  will  soon  learn  to  tilt  it  at  the  right 
angle. 

At  10  o'clock  take  a  walk,  beginning  with  five 
tninutes  a  day  and  increasing  to  an  hour.     Do 
this  very  gradually,  for  the  one  point  with  lung 
trouble  18  never  to  become  fatigued.     Go  back 
to  your  chair  until  luncheon.     After  that  the 
chair  again.     It  sounds  monotonous,  but  one 
soon  becomes  used  to  it  and  can  be  even  happy  ; 
in   fact,   cheerfulness  is  es- 
sential, for  nothing  can  cure 
you  if  you  constantly  medi- 
tate on  yourself  and   your 
sacrifices. 

If  you  are  strong  enough, 
drive  in  the  afternoon,  at 
first  only  ten  minutes  a  day, 
fncreasing  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  but  never  more  than 
that.  Interest  often  keeps 
you  from  knowing  you  are 
tired. 

In  the  summer  one  should 
go  out  again  after  dinner,  if 
well  protected  from  the  dew, 
but  in  winter  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  stay  indoors,  though 
not  iu  a  room  which  is 
crowded  or  close.  I  usually 
read  or  play  some  quiet 
game,  but  always  avoid  over- 
exertion. 

So  much  for  the  day ;  now 
for  the  night.     Retire  at  9 
o'clock  ;  in  fact,  after  being  out  all  day  I  gener- 
ally get  BO  sleepy  that  I  can  hardly  wait  until  9. 

If  you  have  no  upstairs  porch,  have  a  carpen- 
ter extend  one  of  the  lower  piazzas  or  build  a 
balcony  from  some  window,  but  be  sure  there  is 
a  roof  over  it.  This  is  a  photograph  of  mine, 
which  waa  built  at  very  little  coat. 

Get  an  iron  bed,  and  a  ready-made  mosquito 
net  (tl.50)  to  fasten  to  the  roof.  Even  if  there 
are  no  mosquitoes  there  may  be  bugs  and  flies, 
and  with  the  net  one  feels  secure  against  them. 
The  first  night  I  slept  out  I  was  awakened  by  a 
shower  and  had  to  carry  all  the  bedclothes  into 
the  house.  The  next  morning  I  found  a  piece 
of  heavy  canvas  in  the  attic,  7  feet  by  15.  I 
had  a  wooden  pole  tacked  to  one  side  of  this  and 
the  other  fastened  to  the  roof  so  that  it  fell  out- 


side the  rail,  and  ropes  fixed  to  roll  it  up.  By 
reaching  out  I  can  lower  it,  and  neither  rain  nor 
wind  prevents  my  staying  out.  If  the  balcony  is 
short,  the  canvas  should  be  stretched  across  each 
end  and  the  side.  There  will  never  be  a  rain 
when  all  three  have  to  be  down.  There  is  a 
width  of  unbleached  muslin  tacked  inside  the 
railing,  which  serves  as  a  screen,  and  which 
keeps  the  glare  from  my  eyes  in  the  morning. 
If  you  once  sleep  out  of  doors  you  will  wonder 
why  people  have  bedrooms  ;  it  is  so  exhilarating. 
"When  you  awake  in  the  morning,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  see  trees  and  flowers.  The  garden 
and  yard  are  so  green  and  fresh  in  summer,  and 


even  in  the  city  the  air  seems  wonderfully  rare 
and  pure. 

This  treatinent  should  be  begun  before  cold 
weather,  in  order  to  get  used  to  it  gradually. 

A  glass  of  milk  when  you  awaken,  one  at  1 1 
A.ic.,  one  at  4  p.u.,  and  one  when  you  retire,  is 
almost  necessary. 

I  have  been  taking  this  cure  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason,  whether  you  are 
North  or  South,  in  city  or  country,  why  you 
should  not  take  this  treatment.  You  need  not 
fear  exposure  if  carefully  wrapped  up,  but  avoid 
fatigue  as  your  worst  enemy. 

You  must  give  up  your  entire  time  to  it  for  at 
least  one  year,  but  when  you  perceive  the  won- 
derful improvement  you  will  know  it  has  repaid 
you. 


III.— THE  CONSUMPTIVE'S  CHANCES   IN  COLORADO. 


BY  FRANCIS  S.   KINDER. 


OF  the  thousands  of  tuberculous  persons 
who  come  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  the 
semi-arid  region  of  the  West  and  Southwest  for 
the  sake  of  its  climate,  probably  a  larger  pro- 
portion come  to  Colorado  than  to  any  other  sec- 
tion of  equal  area.  There  has  been  so  far  no 
strong  sentiment  here  in  favor  of  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  State  (such  as  has  been  reported 
in  California),  but  the  conditions  under  which 
these  persons  come,  and  under  which  they  live 
while  here,  should  be  of  interest  to  thoughtful 
people  outside  as  well  as  in  the  State. 

It  is  natural  that  these  health -seekers  should 
be  found  mainly  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  particu- 
larly the  first,  which  is  reached  by  so  many  of 
the  transcontinental  railroads.  But  cities  like 
Denver  and  Pueblo,  with  their  smelters  and 
rapidly  growing  manufactures,  become  each 
year  more  smoky  and  dusty,  and  hence  less 
suited  as  residence  places  for  pulmonary  invalids, 
except  in  the  higher  sections  and  suburbs. 

Of  those  coming  a  large  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  physicians,  are  in  a  stage  of  the  disease 
which  seldom  leaves  any  hope  for  more  than  a  few 
added  weeks  or  months  of  life.  And  many  of 
these  arrive  here  with  little  or  no  means  of  sup- 
port, being  sent  by  family,  lodge,  or  local  poor 
authorities,  who  seem  to  assume  that  the  inva- 
lid's difficulties  will  be  over  once  he  reaches  a 
sunny  clime.  Being  unable,  through  lack  of 
means,  or  because  of  the  prejudice  of  residents, 
to  secure  accommodations  in  the  better  sections 
of  the  city,  he  usually  drifts  into  the  slum  dis- 
tricts, and  lives  out  his  days  in  some  ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated  room  in  a  cheap  lodging-house, 
without  medical  attention  and  (unless  discov- 
ered by  the  charity  workers)  often  without  a 
friend  to  care  properly  for  his  needs.  In  most 
cases,  doubtless,  the  family  and  friends  at  home 
do  not  know  the  real  situation,  for  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  consumptive  to  send  words  of 
cheer,  —  under  the  influence  of  that  strange, 
illusory  light  of  hope  which  glows  more  brightly 
as  the  lamp  of  life  burns  low. 

For  those  coming  who  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  there  is,  according  to  most  phy- 
sicians, a  better  chance  of  recovery  here  than  in 
the  lower  altitudes,  provided  the  patient  is  fur- 
nished with  proper  quarters,  food,  and  medical 
care.  To  secure  the  first  two,  however,  has  be- 
come a  difiBcult  problem,  especially  if  the  patient 


comes,  as  is  usually  the  case,  without  friends 
and  with  little  money. 

The  people  of  Colorado  are  not  ungenerous 
in  spirit,  yet  with  a  large  class  of  consump- 
tives among  them,  and  the  need  of  guarding 
against  infection  being  often  emphasized  by 
physicians  and  press,  a  dread  of  the  disease  has 
grown  so  strong  that  the  invalid  can  rarely  se- 
cure accommodations  in  the  better  residence 
sections.  In  a  local  paper  one  recently  com- 
plained that  his  exclusion  from  the  homes  of 
Denver  could  hardly  have  been  more  rigid  had 
he  been  a  leper.  The  writer  of  this  article  some 
time  ago  had  the  care  of  a  brother  with  lung 
trouble,  and,  being  in  need  of  larger  quarters, 
rented  a  house.  The  landlord,  after  receiving 
the  rent,  asked  about  sickness,  and  on  being 
told  the  facts  he  returned  the  rent,  declaring 
that  his  tenants  in  the  neighboring  houses  would 
leave  were  a  consumptive  so  near. 

The  matter  of  securing  suitable  employment, 
in  the  case  of  one  who  needs  to  support  him- 
self, adds  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation. 
With  impaired  physical  strength,  and  with  em- 
ployers and  employees  prejudiced  against  his 
presence,  the  consumptive  is  indeed  handicapped. 
Whether  or  not  he  realizes  how  greatly  he 
needs  to  be  outdoors,  and  why  he  should  avoid 
certain  kinds  of  work,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
the  same.  As  necessity  becomes  urgent  he  ac- 
cepts whatever  employment  is  offered.  How 
often  it  is  unsuited  to  his  condition  may  be 
partly  realized  when  we  remember  that  it  is  the 
undesirable  place  usually  that  is  vacant.  Often 
he  accepts  work  at  greatly  reduced  wages,  being 
content  to  do  this  in  order  that  -he  may  remain 
in  this  climate.  This  struggle  for  self-support 
is  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  drive  the  con- 
sumptive to  the  cheap  restaurants  and  lodging- 
houses  in  the  low,  unhealthful  quarter  of  the 
city, — if  the  prejudice  of  householders  has  not 
already  sent  him  there. 

So  it  comes  about  that  a  large  proportion 
of  those  also  in  the  incipient  stages  of  con- 
sumption live  under  conditions  which  counter- 
act the  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate.  Phy- 
sicians here  unite  in  saying  that  a  patient's 
chances  in  a  low  altitude,  if  he  lives  in  a  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated  room,  with  good  food 
and  some  suitable  occupation,  are  better  than 
here,  if  these  conditions  are  lacking. 

Country  life   in    Colorado   at   present   offers 
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conditions  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  does  the 
city.  The  average  ranchman  came  here  as  a 
poor  man,  and  is  still  struggling  for  a  sure  foot- 
ing. His  house,  built  under  hard  pioneer  con- 
ditions, is  small  and  ill  suited  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  guests.  As  for  help,  he  must  seek 
the  ruggedest  kind, — men  who  at  need  can 
wade  in  rubber  boots  through  the  miry,  irri- 
gat«d  fields  for  long  hours,  under  a  aun  which 
glows  with  fierce  heat  from  the  cloudless  sky. 
There  is  scant  room  here  for  "  lungers." 

SOME   INSTITUTIONS   FOR   CONSrMPTIVES. 

The  realization  of  the  foregoing  facts  has  led 
to  a  number  of  projects  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumptives. As  early  as  1891,  an  organization 
of  public -spirited  Jews  in  Denver  began  raising 
funds  for  a  couBumptives'  hospital.  A  building 
costing  forty  thousand  dollars  was  begun  a  year 
later,  and  was  nearing  completion  when  the 
panic  of  '93  came.  In  the  ensuing  wreck  of 
fortunes  the  leaders  of  this  noble  enterprise 
found  themselves  unable  to  proceed,  and  the 
doors  of  the  hospital  were  closed.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  help  outside  the 
State,  but  without  success  until  1899.  when  the 
national  order  of  B'nai  B'rith  raised  funds  to 
equip  the  building,  and  pledged  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  toward  its  support.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  aid  the  institution  was  named  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumptives. 

Admission  is  restricted  to  patients  who  ^  . 
unable  to   pay   for   care,  and  whose   condiy 


gives  hope  for  a  cure.  To  such,  admiseion  and 
treatment  are  free,  without  regard  to  race  or 
creed.  While  a  medical  staff  is  provided,  the 
chief  means  of  cure  relied  upon,  in  addition  to 
the  pure  air  and  sunshine,  are  good  food  and 
abundance  of  it,  with  strict  sanitary  and  dietary 
regulations.  A  gift  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
from  M.  Guggenheim's  Sons,  of  New  York,  in 
1901,  made  possible  the  erection  of  a  pavilion 
for  the  accommodation  of  seventy-five  addi- 
tional patients.     This  building  is  provided  with 
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"  porch  rooms,"  having  glass  tops  and  sides, 
where  patients  resort  on  cold  days,  while  in 
pleasant  weather  open-air  life  is  prescribed  for 


most  cases.     The  reports  of  the  institution  show 
highly  satisfactory  results. 

For  persons  able  to  pay  for  their  care,  an  in- 
stitution called  "The  Home"  was  established 
within  the  city,  some  six  years  ago,  under  the 
direct  ownership  and  management  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Colorado.  It  aims 
to  provide  sanitary  quarters  and  home  comforts, 
the  patients  choosing  their  own  medical  advis- 


ers. Admission  is  restricted  to  persons  of  good 
character  whose  condition  gives  promise  of  ttieir 
being  benefited.  Under  the  same  management, 
but  admitting  only  persona  of  limited  means,  is 
an  admirably  equipped  building  erected  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  to 
his  wife.  The  total  capacity  of  "  The  Home " 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients. 

Another  institution,  to  be  called  the  Agnes 
Memorial  Sanatorium,  is  to  be  built  during  the 
coming  year  just  outside  of  Denver,  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  C.  Phipps,  of  Pittsburg,  in  memory 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Agnes  Phipps.  In  its  con- 
duct it  will  be  similar  in  many  respects  to  "The 
Home,"  but  is  designed  particularly  for  pei-sons 
of  limited  means.  Also,  a  staff  of  specialistij  in 
tuberculosis  will  be  provided,  with  a  view  to 
progress  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The 
buildings  as  planned  will  cost  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  will  accommo- 
date eighty  patients. 

The  idea  of  tent  life  for  consumptives,  which 
has  been  advocated  by  many  physicians,  was 
taken  up  in  Denver,  some  five  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
A.  Mansfield  Holmes,  He  experimented  first  in 
the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city,  with  unused 
lawns  for  tent-sites  ;  then  in  the  suburbs  and  in 
rural  districts,  where  the  results  were  more  sat- 
isfactory. Within  the  past  year  he  has  secured  a 
sheltered  mountain  tract,  near  Wellington  Lake, 
Colo.,  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  tent 
colony,  with  industrial  features  for  the  benefit 


(Gatablisbed  by  the  Episcopal  C. 
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of  needy  patients.  Dairying,  cattle  ■  raising, 
poultry -keeping,  gardening,  and  numerous  email 
enterprises  to  meet  the  needs  of  colony  life,  are 
expected  to  furnish  light  and  diversified  em- 
ployment ;  while  a  magazine,  published  by  the 
patients  and  medical  staff,  will  acquaint  the  out- 
side world  with  interesting  phases  of  the  col- 
ony's life  and  work. 

Another  tent  colony,  to  be  conducted  along 
similar  lines,  was  projected  three  years  ago  by 
Colorado  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
With  funds  already  raised  a  farm  has  been 
purchased  near  Denver,  and  strong  efforta  are 
being  made  to  provide  it  with  the  administra- 
tion buildings  and  other  necessary  equipment. 
Here  it  is  planned  to  offer  light  employment, 
chiefly  in  market  gardening,  to  young  men  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  consumption, — of  whom 
many  hundreds  apply  in  the  course  of  a  year  to 


(On  three  Bides  are  doullle-canvfts  waUn.  which  may  be 
opened  by  raising  the  upper  half  or  outer  wall  like  an 
awning,  and  dropping  the  inner  wall,  thus  making  a 
pftvlUoD  tent.  When  closed,  a  space  Just  above  wain- 
scoting ot  outer  wall  admits  air,  which  enters  Uie  xent 
■t  the  eaves.) 


the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
State  for  aid  in  securing  employment 

A    NATIONAL   BAHATORItlU  NEEDED. 

It  is  the  belief  of  well-informed  persons  that 
if  the  enterprises  now  planned  in  Denver  for  the 
care  of  incipient  cases  are  carried  out,  they  will 
by  no  means  provide  for  all  of  this  class  needing 
assistance,  while  for  the  large  class  in  the  later 
stages  of  consumption  nothing  of  a  special  kind 
has  been  done.  The  Secretary  of  the  Denver 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Mrs.  Izetta  George, 
who  during  many  years'  work  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
actual  conditions,  has  held  the  belief  that  a  sana- 
torium or  system  of  sanatoria,  planned  on  a 
scale  which  only  the  national  government  could 
undertake,  is  required  to  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  time.  This  idea  has  also  been  in- 
dorsed by  most  of  the  physicians  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  it.  It  is  true,  as  one  prominent 
physician  has  said,  the  most  important  work  is 
not  the  cure  ot  consumption,  but  its  preven- 
tion, by  the  elimination  of  those  unhealthful 
conditions  of  life  which  particularly  favor  its 
development, — such  as  abound  in  the  slum  dis- 
tricts of  cities.  But  this  is  a  work  of  hygienic  ' 
and  civic  education,  and  our  generation  can  at 
best  hope  for  only  a  moderate  reduction  of  the 
consumptive  class  through  these  means. 

The  estimate  of  Vaughan,  that  at  the  present 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  ten  million  or 
more  of  the  seventy-five  million  people  now  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  will  die  of  this  disease, 
points  to  a  problem  of  national  importance. 
The  disease  claims  its  victims  in  early  manhood 
and  womanhood,  in  the  beginning  of  what  should 
be  the  period  of  their  greatest  usefulness,  so 
that,  the  economic  Ijies  alone  to  the  nation  is  a 
matter   equaled    in   importance  by    few   public 
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questions.  Very  many  consumptives  are  per- 
sons of  high  intellectual  powers  who,  through 
exposure  or  overtaxing  labor,  have  invited  dis- 
ease, but  who  with  proper  care  might  be  re- 
stored to  health  and  usefulness. 

A  number  of  States  have  taken  a  commend- 
able step  by  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  for 
consumptives.  It  is  the  judgment  of  some  rec- 
ognized authorities  that  when  these  sanatoria 
are  properly  conducted,  even  though  they  are 
located  in  regions  with  no  special  climatic  ad- 
vantages, the  results  obtained  will  be  as  satis- 
factory in  the  end  as  in  institutions  situated  in 
typical  climatic  resorts.*  Still,  so  long  as  the 
belief  is  widely  prevalent  that  the  high,  semi- 
arid  regions  are  especially  favorable  to  recov- 
ery, consumptives  will  continue  to  come  in 
numbers  too  great  to  be  cared  for  by  private 
charitable  or  semi-charitable  institutions. 

THE    COMMUNITY    AND    THE    CONSUMPTIVE. 

I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  the  assertion 
frequently  made,  that  the  presence  here  of  a 
large  class  of  semi-invalids  constitutes  a  great 


burden  upon  the  community.  It  would  be  so, 
indeed,  if  the  community  should  undertake  to 
care  adequately  for  all  those  coming  who  need 
care  and  aid.  As  it  is,  the  money  expended  on 
this  class  by  the  local  poor  authorities  and  the 
charity  organization  goes  principally  to  the  re- 
lief of  distress  rather  than  to  provide  means  of 
aid  toward  recovery.  The  community  is  reim- 
bursed in  good  part,  at  least,  for  this  outlay  by 
the  number  of  recovered  patients  who  remain 
and,  with  their  money  or  labor,  help  to  build 
up  the  State.  Colorado  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
energy  of  this  class. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  presence  of  con- 
sumptives constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  provided  the  patient 
and  those  about  him  observe  the  few  common- 
sense  rules  for  guarding  against  infection.  The 
problem  is  mainly  one  of  providing  favorable 
conditions  for  the  consumptive  in  his  battle  for 
life.  For,  as  some  one  has  well  expressed  it  in 
a  homely  way,  "  It  takes  independence  and 
bread  and  butter  and  shelter  as  well  as  climate 
to  restore  health." 


IV.— NEW  YORK'S  FIGHT  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY  CHARLES  H.  JOHNSON. 


IN  a  recent  statement  to  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  the  president  of  the  health  depart- 
ment said:  "During  the  calendar  year  1902, 
7,571  persons  died  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
in  New  York  City,  while  1,312  died  of  other 
forms  of  tuberculosis.  In  1901,  the  deaths  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  numbered  8,135."  The 
reduction  in  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in 
New  York  City  since  1886  has  been  about  40 
per  cent.,  which  means,  if  applied  to  the  greater 
city,  a  decrease  of  more  than  six  thousand  in  the 
number  of  deaths  annually  caused  by  it.  What 
such  a  reduction  means  economically  to  the  com- 
munity will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  re- 
called that  to  a  very  large  extent  these  deaths 
take  place  in  the  working  period,  between  fifteen 
and  fifty-five  years  of  age, — the  years  when  a 
person  is  worth  most  in  a  productive  way  to  so- 
ciety. This  decrease  must  be  gratifying  ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  tuberculosis 
problem  among  New  York's  many  other  prob- 
lems. The  disease  remains  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  deaths  in  this  city,  and  the  number  of 


•  See,  for  Instance,  "Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease  of  the 
Masses,  and  How  to  Combat  It,"  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of  New 
York.  This  essay,  which  won  the  prize  oflfered  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  to  Combat  Tuberculosis,  is  peculiarly 
suited  for  popular  instruction  regarding  consumption. 


persons  suffering  from  it  is  variously  estimated 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  ;  and  many  of 
these  are  undoubtedly  infecting  their  associates, 
and  thus  adding  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

New  York  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had, 
for  many  years,  as  its  medical  officer,  a  physi- 
cian who  has  added  to  his  other  qualifications  a 
special  interest  in  the  subject  of  tuberculosis. 
His  reputation  in  this  particular  is  international, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  the  celebrated  discoverer 
of  the  germ  which  causes  tuberculosis,  recently, 
in  a  London  address,  highly  commended  Dr. 
Hermann  M.  Biggs  for  his  splendid  work  in  the 
combat  of  tuberculosis.  The  health  department 
has  required  since  1893  that  all  public  institu- 
tions in  the  city  shall  report  to  the  department 
every  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ;  and  all 
physicians  in  private  practice  in  the  city  were 
requested,  and  since  1897  required,  to  do  the 
same.  In  1894,  only  4,263  cases  were  reported  ; 
in  1897,  9,572  were  reported;  and  in  1901, 
17,588  reports  Were  sent  in.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  disease  increased  in  this  ratio,  but  that 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  department 
increased.  The  department  has  also  made  pro- 
visions for  the  free  examination  of  sputum  in 
doubtful  cases,  and  for  the  gratuitous  treat- 
ment,  at  their  homes,  of   those   afflicted   with 
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consumption  who  are  not  financially  able  to  em- 
ploy a  physician.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a 
free  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  prem- 
ises. It  is  now  further  proposed  to  erect  next 
door  to  the  department's  building  a  tuberculosis 
dispensary  especially  adapted  and  equipped  for 
the  free  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  to  follow  up  this  treatment  by  visits 
to  patients'  homes  of  trained  nurses  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  city. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  the  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  a  committee 
connected  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
had  plans  of  a  sanatorium  and  tent  colony 
drawn,  and  submitted  them  to  the  department. 
The  officials  were  much  impressed  with  these 
plans  ;  but  fearing  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  undertake  it  as  a  whole,  the  commissioner  de- 
cided to  inaugurate  a  tent  system  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  Various  sites  were  inves- 
tigated, and  finally  a  site  which  seemed  ideal 
was  offered  to  the  city  for  this  purpose.  There 
among  the  hills  the  commissioner  planned  to  es- 
tablish a  tent  colony  where  New  York's  poor 
consumptives  could  inhale  the  life-giving  air  and 
be  restored,  if  not  wholly,  yet  almost  so,  to 
health  again.  It  is  now  admitted  by  physicians 
generally  that  fresh  air  and  nourishment  consti- 
tute the  principal  factors  in  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Phthisisophobia  in  a  rabid 
form,  however,  developed  among  the  surround- 
ing property-owners,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy 
and  influential,  and  they  decided  that  New  York's 
consumptive  poor  should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  air  in  that  vicinity. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  the  tenement-house 
population  of  New  York  are  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  tuberculosis.  Thousands  become  con- 
sumptive by  reason  of  their  weakened  powers 
of  resistance,  due  to  improper  nourishment,  un- 
sanitary conditions  in  their  homes,  and  too  long 
hours  of  labor.  The  result  is  that  the  number 
of  those  actually  dependent  upon  public  and  pri- 
vate charity  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence 
of  this  lingering  disease  in  the  family.  What 
this  prevalence  of  consumption  among  the  poor 
of  the  city  costs  the  city  of  New  York  has  been 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Biggs,  who  shows  an  annual 
loss  of  $23,000,000  to  the  municipality,  and  a 
loss  to  the  country  as  a  whole  of  $330,000,000 
a  year. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities,  since  the 
advent  of  the  present  commissioner,  has  attempted 
to  cope  with  this  problem  in  an  intelligent  way. 
It  has  sent,  for  several  years,  its  consumptive  ap- 
plicants to  Seton  Hospital,  located  on  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Parkway.  Here  the  patients  are  sent  as 
city  charges  by  the  department,  the  hospital  \^^ 


ing  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  maximum  accommodation  is  two  hundred, 
and  the  institution  is  always  filled  and  has  a 
long  waiting  list.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  Hudson,  and  contains  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  sanitation,  one  of  its  chief  attrac- 
tions being  a  large  solarium  filled  with  growing 
plants,  where  in  cold  or  stormy  weather  the  pa- 
tients delight  to  congregate.  But  what  are  two 
hundred  beds  to  twenty  thousand  consumptives, 
many  of  whom  require  hospital  treatment  ?  On 
February  1,  1902,  therefore,  some  of  the  build- 
ings formerly  occupied  by  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
were  opened  by  the  commissioner  for  the  use  of 
consumptives.  Its  first  occupants  were  collect- 
ed from  Bellevue  and  other  hospitals.  In  the 
men's  building  are  297  patients,  and  in  the 
women's  building,  97.  The  men  are  met,  upon 
their  entrance,  by  the  deputy  superintendent, 
'  Mr.  Easton,  who  is  a  college-bred  man  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  sociology.  He  has  pre- 
pared a  set  of  questions  which  he  tries,  with  con- 
siderable tact,  to  have  answered,  and  which  bear 
on  the  sociological  aspects  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Easton  attempts  to  secure  personal  relations  with 
the  patients,  and  has  done  much  to  persuade  men 
to  prolong  their  stay  in  the  infirmary,  so  that 
they  may  be  permanently  benefited  by  it.  The 
temperature  of  the  hospital  is  seldom  above  60 
degrees  ;  there  are  nine  hours  of  sleep,  and  the 
patients  eat  nine  times  a  day  : 

At  6  A.M.,  a  breakfast  of  cereals,  bread  and  butter, 
coffee  and  beefsteak  or  poached  eggs. 

At  8  A.M.,  cod-liver  oil,  with  whipkey  or  sherry. 

At  10  A.M.,  eggnog. 

At  12  M.,  dinner,  consisting  of  sonp,  beef,  or  mutton, 
potatoes,  another  vegetable,  and  bread. 

At  2  P.M.,  cod- liver  oil  and  plenty  of  sherry. 

At  8  P.M.,  beef  tea. 

At  4  P.M.,  eggnog. 

At  5  P.M.,  supper  of  pudding,  a  soft-boiled  egg,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

At  8  P.M.,  hot  or  cold  milk. 

The  results  for  the  first  year,  just  ended,  are 
most  encouraging.  Of  the  1,431  cases  admitted 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  all  of  which  were  con- 
siderably advanced,  having  been  brought  thither 
from  Bellevue  and  other  city  hospitals,  378  were 
discharged  as  improved,  77  as  much  improved, 
and  27  as  practically  cured.  There  were  394 
deaths,  37  were  transferred  elsewhere  for  surgi- 
cal operations,  and  67  were  sent  home  after  it 
was  found  that  their  coughs  were  not  tubercu- 
lous. 

The  commissioner  has  now  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  camp  in  connection  with  this 
hospital.  In  the  early  part  of  April,  one  tent 
was  p^t  in  operation,  and  it  is  intended  to  have 
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in  all  ten  tents  in  this  camp.  Two  of  these  tents 
will  be  for  women,  and  the  camp  will  contain 
one  hundred  patients.  It  has  been  decided,  that 
if  it  is  at  all  practicable,  the  camp  will  be  con- 
tinued the  year  round.  This  is  not  a  wholly  new 
thing.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  on  one  of 
the  neighboring  islands,  and  it  has  been  found 
very  practicable  and  very  beneficial  to  continue  a 
consumptives'  camp  the  whole  year  round,  even 
in  the  much-abused  climate  of  New  York  City. 
The  experiment  referred  to  is  that  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  on  Ward's  Island.  Isolation 
would  seem  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of 
insane  consumptives.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  have  a  guard  follow  consumptives  who 
were  mentally  normal  in  order  to  prevent  pro- 
miscuous spitting ;  how  much  more  difficult  it 
must,  then,  be  to  prevent  insane  consumptives 
from  infecting  the  buildings  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

On  June  5,  1901,  the  tent  life  was  begun, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  Floyd 
C.  Haviland.  The  plant  consisted  of  two  large 
tents  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  beds.  A  site 
wis  selected  which  was  elevated,  surrounded  by 
abundant  shade,  and  where  the  breezes  from 
the  East  River  had  free  play.  The  board  floors 
were  made  in  sections,  and  could  be  taken  up 
and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight ;  one  side  of  the 
tent  was  kept  constantly  open  in  pleasant  weath- 
er, and  large  ventilators  provided  at  other  times 
sufficient  ventilation.  Near  by  were  erected 
several  smaller  auxiliary  tents,  which  included 
two  dining-tents  and  those  for  the  residence  of 
the  attendants.  This  plan  worked  excellently 
through  the  summer,  and  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue it  through  the  winter,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  If  the  wishes  of  the  patients  had  been 
considered,  the  whole  establishment  would  have 
continued  right  on.  The  larger  tent  was  re- 
moved to  a  sheltered  place  ;  and  when  the  cold 
weather  approached,  two  stoves,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  tent,  were  put  in.  The  result  of  this 
unique  and  seemingly  rigorous  treatment  has 
been,  that  of  81  cases,  55  have  shown  increase 
in  weight.  As  the  capacity  of  the  camp  is  lim- 
ited to  forty,  only  the  worst  cases  are  sent  here, 
which  naturally  militates  against  the  best  re- 
sults, and  yet,  twelve  have  returned  to  the 
wards  apparently  without  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Haviland  states  that  not  only  are 
the  patients  benefited  physically,  but  that  there 


is  also  a  quicker  perception  and  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  mind.  Diet  is  also,  here,  an 
important  feature,  four  meals  being  served 
daily.  The  women  patients  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  hospital  that  are  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis are  also  segregated  ;  but  instead  of  being 
placed  in  tents,  they  live  in  a  house  along  the 
sides  of  which  is  built  a  wide  two-story  porch 
inclosed  in  glass.  The  sashes  of  the  glass  are 
on  hinges,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  the  more  favorable  cases  sleep  there  at 
night  as  well  as  spend  their  time  in  the  sun  in 
the  daytime.  The  results  obtained,  however, 
are  not  so  good  as  in  the  tents  of  the  men. 

What  has  been  written  so  far  has  pertained 
to  the  work  of  municipal  and  State  authorities. 
The  limitations  of  space  placed  on  this  article 
forbid  the  mention  of  the  few  institutions  under 
private  auspices  which  are  seeking  to  augment 
the  city's  work.  One  interesting  institution  de- 
serves, however,  more  than  a  passing  mention. 
The  Montefiore  country  sanitarium  at  Bedford 
was  the  first  successful  attempt,  in  this  country, 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  agricultural  colo- 
nies for  the  consumptive  poor  in  Europe.  The 
treatment,  from  the  first,  has  been  mainly  hygi- 
enic and  dietetic,  accompanied  by  rest  and  out- 
door employment.  During  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  all  who  are  strong  enough  to  be  of 
use  work  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  from  one 
to  five  hours  a  day.  The  produce  and  supplies 
raised  last  year  were  beyond  the  needs  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  cellars  are  filled  with  prize 
cabbages,  pumpkins,  and  corn. 

During  the  year  ending  in  November,  1902. 
377  patients  received  open-air  treatment  at  the 
sanitarium,  with  an  average  stay  of  four  months 
and  twelve  days.  In  more  than  65  per  cent,  of 
cases,  marked  improvement  resulted,  and  in  near- 
ly 18  per  cent.,  apparent  cures  were  reported. 

Some  experiment  with  open-air  sleeping  has 
been  tried.  Two  patients,  one  in  an  early  stage 
and  the  other  pretty  far  along  in  consumption, 
were  put  to  live,  night  and  day,  in  an  open  tent. 
They  slept  under  two  heavy  blankets,  and  did 
not  suffer  from  the  cold,  although  a  normal  per- 
son would  have  been  decidedly  uncomfortable. 
The  improvement  in  their  cases  was  so  great  that 
the  physician  in  charge  has  recommended  th<» 
erection,  next  winter,  of  several  wooden  sheds 
with  open  fronts.  The  sheds  will  be,  it  is 
thought,  better  than  tents,  because  less  likely  to 
admit  rain  and  snow. 


THE   RENASCENCE  OF   NONCONFORMITY   IN 

ENGLAND. 

CAMPBELL  OF  THE  CITY  TEMPLE.    SILVESTER  IIORNE  OF  THE 

CENTRAL    HALL. 


"  I  know  the  Dissenters.  They  carried  the  Reform  Bill ;  they  carried  the  Abolition  of  Slavery ;  they  carried 
Free  Trade ;  and  they'll  carry  the  Alwlition  of  Church  Rates."— Lord  John  Russell. 

"  In  the  long  run,  English  politics  will  follow  the  consciences  of  the  Dissenters." — Lord  Palmerston. 

[The  revived  interest  of  the  English  people  in  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  the  other  Nonconformist  sects, 
is  due  to  something  very  much  more  concrete  than  the  recurrence  of  the  two-hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Wesley.  It  is  due  to  very  sharp  issues  in  English  political  and  social  life  growing  out  of  the  status 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  particularly  out  of  the  new  education  act,  which  increases  the  practical  control 
of  the  Established  Church  over  elementary  schools  supported  by  taxpayers  of  all  religious  affiliations.  Mr. 
Stead,  in  the  article  presented  herewith,  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  existing  conditions,  together  with  live 
sketches  of  two  of  the  new  leaders  of  Nonconformity.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  leaders,  like  Joseph  Parker 
and  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  have  lately  passed  away.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  Newman  Hall, 
and  other  of  the  Nonconformist  leaders  whose  names  were  everywhere  known,  have  within  a  few  years  been 
gathered  unto  the  fathers.  Dr.  Clifford,  the  doughty  head  of  the  Baptists,  still  remains  well  at  the  front  on 
the  fighting  line.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  American  readers  to  know  something  of  the  younger  leaders 
as  they  come  forward,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  who  now  succeeds  Joseph  Parker  as  a  leader  of  the  Congregationalists, 
and  Mr.  Home,  who  preaches  in  the  old  Whitefield  Tabernacle  in  London,  are  probably  the  most  aggressive  and 
conspicuous  of  these  younger  men. — The  Editor.] 


I._OUR  FRIENDS  THE   ENEMY. 

**  HTHANK  God  for  your  enemies,"  said 
1  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  '*  for  when  you 
look  back  over  your  life  you  will  find  that  they 
have  done  you  more  good  than  all  your  friends." 
It  is  a  pregnant  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. Of  its  truth,  the  present  position  of 
English  Nonconformists  is  the  most  recent  and 
not  the  least  forcible  illustration. 

The  Education  Act  of  last  session,  forced  upon 
the  country  by  a  ministry  supported  by  a  major- 
ity snatched  in  a  moment  of  national  delirium 
by  the  aid  of  wholesale  misrepresentation,  has 
done  for  the  Nonconformists  what  nothing  else 
could  have  accomplished.  Mr.  Spurgeon  told 
me,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that  if  he  were  a 
Conservative  he  would  disestablish  and  disen- 
dow the  Church  of  England.  1  asked  him  why. 
He  replied  :  "  Because  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  Establishment  the  one  great  barrier 
which  compels  the  Nonconformists  to  remain  in 
the  Liberal  camp  would  disapi>ear."  The  truth 
of  tliat  pregnant  observation  has  been  painfully 
impressed  upon  us  many  times  since  then.  As 
long  as  church  rates,  university  tests,  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  graveyard  continued  to  remind 
Nonconformists  that  they  were  Uitlanders  in  the 
British  Commonwealth,  a  C!onservative  Noncon- 
formist was  almost  as  raTe  as  a  white  blackbird. 
But  when  the  last  of  these  three  patent  and  paU 


pable  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  the  Noncon- 
formist citizen  disappeared.  Nonconformists,  to 
quote  their  own  phrase,  began  to  be  at  ease  in 
Zion.  The  fire  of  former  days  burned  low.  The 
spectacle  of  a  Nonconformist  voting  for  a  Tory 
candidate  became  only  too  familiar.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  a 
recreant  multitude  of  Nonconformists  seized  the 
excuse  to  desert  the  Liberal  ranks.  Their  hered- 
itary repugnance  to  Popery  paved  the  way  for 
their  apostasy.  But  it  was  not  until  the  war  in 
South  Africa  came  as  a  searching  test  of  the 
reality  of  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Peace, 
Liberty,  and  Justice  that  the  world  realized  how 
far  the  dry  rot  had  spread.  After  last  general 
election,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Non- 
conformists swelled  the  majority  recorded  for 
the  authors  of  the  war,  Nonconformity,  as  a  po- 
tent moral  force  in  politics,  seemed  extinct. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  nation,  and 
most  fortunately  for  English  Nonconformity, 
retribution  w^as  at  hand.  The  whip  which  they 
had  knotted  for  the  backs  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians in  South  Africa  was  speedily  applied  to 
their  own  shoulders.  The  majority  which  they 
helped  to  elect,  in  order  to  fight  to  a  finish  a 
war  which  should  never  have  been  begun,  was 
used  to  deal  them  a  deadly  blow  ;  and  under  the 
salutary  discipline  of  adversity,  the  Noncon- 
formists, through  much  tribulation,  are  return- 
ing to  the  principles  of  their  forefathers.     The 
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new  law  which  reimposed  church  rates  and  re- 
enacted  religiouB  tests  awoke  them  to  a  sense  of 
where  their  apostasy  and  apathy  had  led  them. 
It  is  true  that  their  tardy  awakening  may  ex- 
pose them  to  the  sneer  which  Macaulay  leveled 
against  the  Seven  Bishops,  who  turned  against 
James  the  moment  he  laid  a  finger  upon  their 
Church.  But  despite  the  sneer,  England  had 
good  cause  to  rejoice  that  for  any  reason  the 
Church  which  had  so  long  truckled  to  the  tyrant 
waa  at  last  compelled  to  throw  in  its  lot  with 


the  Revolution.  And  so  in  like  manner,  while 
we  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  enthusiasm  for 
those  who  supported  the  devastation  of  f?outh 
Africa  without  scruple,  and  who  now  are  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  rebellion  over  a  twopenny- 
halfpenny  church  rate,  it  is  unwise  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth  ;  and  we  are  too  glad  to  see 
the  Nonconformists  in  the  firing  line  once  more 
to  scrutinize  too  keenly  the  motives  which 
brought  them  back  to  the  Old  Flag. 

That  they  are  back  again,  and  that  at  next 
general  election  the  Nonconformist  who  votes 
for  a  ministerial  candidate  wUl  be  regarded  as  a 
traitor  and  a  renegade,  is  now  quite  clear.  And 
we  owe  this  great  and  salutary  change,  thia  veri- 
table renascence  of  Nonconformity,  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  his  ecclesiastical  allies.  How  great, 
how  momentous,  the  change  thus  brought  about 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  London 
Nonconformists  are  now  exulting  in  the  leader- 
ship of  three  men  each  of  whom  is  pledged  to 
the  hilt  to  take  joyfully  the  six>iling  of  their 
goods  and  incarceration  in  jaii  rather  than  pay 
the  new  rate  that  is  to  be  levied  for  the  subsi- 
dizing of  religious  teaching  of  which  they  disap- 
prove. As  the  sending  of  the  Seven  Bishops  to 
the  Tower  rid  England  of  the  Stuarts,  so  the 
imprisonment  of  the  three  Nonconformists,  John 
CiifEord,  Reginald  Campbell,  and  Silvester  Home. 
may  be  the  appointed  means  for  ridding  us  of 
those  twin  curses,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Establishment,  It  may  never  come  to  that. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Nonconformists  who  are  pas- 
sionately longing  that  it  may  come  to  that.  The 
jailing  of  the  three  Nonconformist  chiefs  is  at 
least  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  And 
even  if  it  never  comes  off,  the  hope  of  it.  the 
chance  of  it,  is  as  breath  to  the  nostrils  of  re-  ■ 
viving  Nonconformity. 

In  thus  facing  imprisonment,  rather  than  bow 
to  the  Geaaler's  Cap  which  the  Jingo  majority  of 
1900  set  up  in  our  midst,  the  Noncomformists 
are  on  their  old  ground.  The  Nonconformist, 
as  his  name  implies,  is  a  sworn  rebel  against  the 
established  order.  Ever  since  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, he  may  have  been  loyal  to  the  crown,  but 
he  has  been  in  revolt  against  the  Established 
Church  and  the  House  qf  Lords. 

In  reality,  the  English  people,  ever  since  the 
days  of  tlie  Puritans,  have  been  not  one  nation, 
but  two — the  Anglican  and  the  Nonconformist. 
The  ideals  of  these  two  nations  are  as  far  as  the 
poles  asunder.  The  Puritan  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Dissenter  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
Nonconformist  of  the  nineteenth,  have  always 
been  far  more  closely  united  by  sympathy  and 
ideas  with  the  Americans  than  with  the  Angli- 
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cans.  Anglicanism  is  essentially  aristocratic  and 
exclusive.  To  Nonconformity,  democracy  is  as 
the  breath  of  its  nostrils. 

The  sons  of  the  men  who  sent  Charles  to  the 
block  are  the  true  spiritual  kin  of  the  sons  of 
the  men  who  went  over  in  the  Mayflower.  In 
piping  times  of  peace,  when  no  great  issues  stir 
the  heart  of  the  people,  the  two  nations,  Anglican 
and  Nonconformist,  exist  side  by  side,  and  few 
suspect  the  fissure  between  them.  But  when  the 
storm  wind  rises,  and  great  crises  test  the  real 
faiths  of  men,  the  fissure  reappears. 

If  Nonconformists  should  begin  to  bethink 
themselves  that  the  talk  of  popular  government 
and  of  a  free  democracy  is  mere  cant  so  long  as 
the  House  of  Lords  exists,  and  that  the  battle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  only  half  won  while 
the  Anglican  sect  is  allowed  to  flaunt  itself  as 
the  church  of  a  nation  two-thirds  of  whose  citi- 
zens never  darken  its  doors,  who  could  blame 
them  ?  It  is  supremely  significant  that  at  this 
juncture  two  young  ministers  should  have  been 
suddenly  thrust  to  the  forefront  of  the  Noncon-  • 
formist  ranks  whose  supreme  distinction  is  their 
passionate  determination  to  rebel  rather  than 
pay  the  new  church  rate.  They  call  it  passive 
resistance,  but  it  is  not  the  less  rebellion.  In 
their  eyes,  they  are  rebels  for  God's  laws.  They 
are  true  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  Great 
Protector,  the  hero-saint  of  the  Independents, 
to  which  body  they  both  belong.  <*  Our  his- 
tory," said  Mr.  Silvester  Home  at  a  great  meet- 
ing in  the  Memorial  Hall,  last  year,  ''  shows  that 
there  are  creeds  we  will  never  sign,  liberties  we 
will  never  forfeit,  and  taxes  we  will  never  pay. 
We  are  sick  and  tired,"  he  declared,  **of  the 
repeated  attempts  to  purchase  ecclesiastical  as- 
cendency at  the  price  of  our  religious  freedom. 
The  old  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Church 
and  the  State  has  again  been  raised,  and,  God 
helping  us,  we  will  not  let  it  sink.  If  the  spirit 
of  disestablishment  begins  again  to  live,  I  for  one 
will  thank  God  for  the  education  bill.  They  claim 
ascendency  ;  we,  as  Congregationalists,  challenge 
that  ascendency,  and  may  God  defend  the  right !  " 

And  in  like  terms,  not  once,  but  many  times, 
has  Mr.  Reginald  J.  Campbell,  late  of  Brighton, 
now  of  the  City  Temple,  spoken  in  the  hearing 
of  his  people.  There  is  something  of  the  old 
fighting  ring  in  these  words  of  challenge  and  of 
defiance.  They  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience,  the  renascence  of 
Nonconformity  as  a  controlling  force  in  the 
counsels  of  the  empire.  For,  as  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton — who  at  least  was  neither  bigot  nor  fanatic 
— said,  long  ago  :  ''  In  the  long  run,  the  politics 
of  England  will  follow  the  consciences  of  the 
Dissenters." 


II.— CAMPBELL  OF  BRIGHTON. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell  has  been  Campbell  of 
Brighton  since  1895.  Henceforth  he  will  be 
Campbell  of  the  City  Temple.  He  is  but  thirty- 
six  years  old,  "  a  gray -haired  boy  "  with  mag- 
netic eyes  and  a  soul  of  fire.  Who  can  say  how 
far  he  may  go,  how  much  he  may  do  ?  Of 
Scotch  descent,  he  was  born  the  son  of  a  United 
Free  Methodist  minister  in  London,  and  brought 
up  as  a  boy  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland  all  had  their  share  in 
shaping  his  youth.  His  manhood  has  been 
colored,  if  not  exactly  molded,  by  the  Greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas.  Among  the  influences 
which  have  shaped  his  character, — whether  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  who  can  say  ? — ^was  the  visit 
which  he  paid  to  South  Africa  when  the  war  was 
raging.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  Imperialist, 
and  he  is  at  present  the  only  Nonconformist 
minister  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  league.  His  religious  train- 
ing was  strangely  mixed.  Born  a  Free  Metho- 
dist, he  passed  the  most  impressionable  years  of 
his  life  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Black 
North  of  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  a  Presbyterian 
elder  who  claimed  kinship  with  that  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Orange  clan,  William  Johnston,  of 
Ballykilbeg.  In  his  later  teens  he  was  confirmed 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
1391  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman. 
Lender  the  influence  of  Dean  Paget,  now  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  full 
fascination  of  the  High  Church  school.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  himself,  the  Nonconform- 
ist blood  in  his  veins  revolted  against  the  bondage 
of  the  Establishment.  To  accept  holy  orders  in 
the  Church  meant  the  repudiation  of  the  right 
of  his  ancestors  to  count  themselves  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  story  goes  that  in 
sore  spiritual  straits  the  young  student  sought 
counsel  of  Canon,  now  Bishop,  Gore,  and  that  for 
two  days  the  men  wrestled  together  at  West- 
minster in  deep,  soul-searching  controversy  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  claims 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  issue  of  the  strug- 
gle was  not  doubtful.  Mr.  Campbell  could  not, 
dared  not,  unchurch  his  own  father,  or  disown 
the  validity  of  the  orders  of  ministers  of  Christ 
upon  whose  head  no  bishop's  hand  had  ever 
rested.  As  the  High  Church  men  are  as  unyield- 
ing as  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  assertion  of  their 
exclusive  right  to  the  misty  honors  of  apostol- 
ical succession,  Mr.  Campbell  regretfully  aban- 
doned the  dream  of  becoming  an  Anglican 
priest. 

1  asked  Mr.  Campbell  whether  it  was  true  that 
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orders.  He  replied  :  "  In  part,  but  not  alto- 
gether. I  had  been  studying  very  closely  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  the 
more  closely  I  studied  the  more  imperiously  was 
I  driven  to  the  conviction  that  my  sympathies 
and  my  convictions  were  not  with  the  party  of 
Laud,  but  with  the  other  side." 

"  And  this  story  about  Bishop  Gore  ?  " 

"It  was  one  day.  not  two.  We  had  a  long 
and  earnest  talk.  But  at  the  end  of  it  there  was 
no  escaping  from  the  conviction  that  to  Canon 
Gore  and  hia  party  there  were  only  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Christ — the  Anglican, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Greek.  For  all  others  with- 
out the  pale  there  could  ocly  be  tolerance  more 
or  less  charitable,  but  no  communion.  And 
against  this  my  whole  soul  revolted.  So  I  gave 
up  all  idea  of  Anglican  orders,  and  here  I  am." 

He  had  married  before  he  entered  Oxford, 
and  he  began  preaching  up  and  down  among  the 
villages  around  the  city.  Four  years  after  en- 
tering Christ  Church  as  &  prospective  candidate 
for  holy  orders,  he  accepted  a  twice- repeated  call 
to  become  pastor  of  a  small  and  empty  church 
in  Union  Street,  Brighton. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  educated  in  his  grandfather's  home,  near 
Belfast.  He  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
was  first  sent  to  a  private  school  in  Bolton. 
There  he  proved  so  apt  a  scholar  that  he  was 
appointed  a  teacher.  When  his  father  was 
transferred  from  Bolton  to  Nottingham,  ytmng 
Campbell  followed  him  there,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity  of  combining  the  work  of  teach' 
ing  with  a  course  of  study  at  Xottingham  Uni- 
versity College.  His  first  and  only  important 
educational  post  was  that  of  assistant  master  at 
the  high  school  of  Ashton,  in  Cheshire.  After 
marrying  a  member  of  bis  father's  congregation, 
he  laid  down  the  assistant  mastership  and  went 
to  Oxford.  There  he  took  honors  in  history 
and  political  science.  He  left  the  university 
when  twenty-eight  years  of  age  to  begin  hia 
career  as  a  Congregational  minister. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  a  student  all  his  life. 
He  acquired  a  passionate  love  of  books  when 
reading  Scotch  romance  in  his  grandfather's 
parlor,  in  Belfast  The  acquisition  of  other  lan- 
guages came  to  him  easily,  and  he  acquired  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Latin.  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish  to  be  free  of  the 
literature  of  five  languages  besides  his  own. 
Among  the  books  which  have  infiuenced  him.  he 
speaks  most  lovingly  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
TH»  Riv.  B.  J.  cAMPBELi^  Shcllcy,  and  Milton  among  the  poets.     The  quiet- 

ism of  the  Theologica  Germania  appealed  very 
this  was  the  decisive  consideration  which  led  strongly  to  his  mystical  temperament.  He  went 
him  to  abandon  his  dream  of  taking  Anglican      a  long  way  with  the  German  neologians,  but  re. 
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coiled  from  them  when  he  found  how  far  they 
drifted  from  the  devout  Evangelicalism  of  Schlei- 
erraacher.  Dante  appeals  to  him,  Goethe  does 
not.  He  is  deeply  read  in  the  Fathers, — ^a  taste 
which  he  acquired  under  the  influence  of  his 
Tractarian  tempters.  The  theater  has  played  no 
part  in  his  education.  The  only  play  he  has 
witnessed  was  the  morality  *'  Everyman  ;  "  but 
although  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree, 
he  has  not,  up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  "Resurrection."  In 
religion,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  place  him.  He 
is  a  Broad  Church  Evangelical,  with  a  dash  of 
mysticism  and  a  spice  of  Puseyism.  His  Evan- 
gelicalism is  very  fervent,  his  rationalism  is  tem- 
pered by  prudence.  Speaking  to  a  recent  inter- 
viewer about  his  views  as  to  the  higher  criticism, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

I  lean  to  the  way  of  the  higher  critics  generally,  but 
I  go  very  cautiously  ;  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
always  preaching  their  way.  If  I  have  to  tell  the  truth 
about  a  text,.  I  must  say  what  the  accepted  criticism 
says  about  it,  but  I  don't  dwell  there  by  any  means.  I 
don't  think  it  is  the  part  of  preaching  to  hold  a  brief 
either  for  or  against  the  higher  criticism.  The  preacher 
must  keep  an  open  mind.  As  Ruskin  says  in  his  **  Mod- 
em Painters, ''  the  preacher  is  a  commentator  upon  in- 
finity. 

When  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  empty  little 
church  in  Union  Street,  Brighton,  few  ventured 
to  anticipate  that  he  would  make  his  mark  so 
suddenly  and  so  decisively.  Brighton  is  not 
exactly  the  choicest  forcing- house  of  ministerial 
reputations.  Union  Street  Chapel  was  almost 
deserted.  The  larger  Congregational  church  in 
Queen  Square,  where  Paxton  Hood  had  pre- 
viously ministered,  was  shut  up.  Nonconform- 
ity in  London-sur-Mer  had  seldom  been  at  a 
lower  ebb  when,  in  1895,  Mr.  Campbell  began 
to  preach.  In  a  single  year  he  had  wrought  a 
wondrous  change.  He  first  filled  Union  Street 
Church,  and  then,  finding  it  impossible  to  ac 
commodate  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear 
him,  he  migrated  to  Queen's  Square.  His  fame 
was  soon  established  as  that  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Robertson  of  Brighton.  His  church 
was  filled  every  Sunday.  It  became  the  rage  to 
hear  Campbell.  But  it  was  no  mere  passing 
fashion.  He  kept  it  up  year  after  year.  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll  advertised  him  more  suo  in  the 
British  Weekly  J  and  the  fame  of  the  new  Robert- 
son spread  throughout  the  land. 

When  Dr.  Parker  entered  the  incline  that  leads 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  he  re- 
quested Mr.  Campbell  to  take  the  Thursday  xjrv  ^. 
day  service  at  the  City  Temple.     Mr.  Carxxvvi    \\ 
complied  with  his  request,  and  it  soon  b^^^ 
manifest  that  the  charm  which  had  workeri  ^^t^^ 


wonders  at  Brighton  was  still  more  potent  in 
the  City.  The  crowds  which  blocked  the  aisles 
and  choked  all  the  standing  space  in  the  City 
Temple  far  exceeded  those  which  attended  the 
ministry  of '  Dr.  Parker.  Hence,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  when  Dr.  Parker  passed  away  Campbell 
of  Brighton  would  be  called,  to  the  vacant 
pulpit. 

What  is  the  secret  by  which,  by  what  the 
apostle  called  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  Mr. 
Campbell  is  able  not  merely  to  attract  but  to 
command  the  enthusiastic  allegiance  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  men  and  women  who  are  usually  im- 
pervious to  pulpit  oratory  ?  Mr.  Campbell  makes 
no  pretense  to  oratorical  effect.  His  predecessor 
was  a  natural-born  actor,  who  made  his  pulpit  a 
stage  from  which  he  moved  his  hearers  by  turns 
to  laughter  or  to  tears.  Mr.  Campbell  is  slim 
and  slight  and  slender.  His  personal  appear- 
ance is  almost  boyish.  Yet  he  holds  and  thrills 
his  audiences  wherever  he  goes. 

It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  Mr.  Campbell 
is  eminently  magnetic.  There  is  an  unconscious 
hypnotism  in  his  preaching  to  which  men  yield 
without  a  struggle.  The  power  is  largely  in  his 
mild  and  lustrous  eye,  but  it  is  aided  by  a  mu- 
sical and  flexible  voice.  His  manner  is  natural, 
his  delivery  almost  colloquial,  as  that  of  a  man 
who  is  thinking  aloud  and  all  the  while  feeling 
for  the  soul  of  his  hearers.  And  his  hearers 
feel  the  grip  of  him  and  respond. 

Mr.  Campbell  somewhat  resembles  Canon  Lid- 
don  in  one  respect.  He  is  a  man  ^ho  is  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  the  souls  and  consciences 
of  living  men.  He  is  not  only  a  preacher,  he  is 
a  spiritual  director.  Being  a  Congregationalist, 
he  will  not  establish  a  confessional  in  the  City 
Temple,  but  his  vestry  and  his  letter-box  are  no 
bad  substitutes.  He  is  very  simple  and  direct  in 
his  utterances,  whether  to  the  congregation  or 
to  the  individual. 

No  small  part  of  his  power  as  a  preacher  is 
because  he  is  human,  full  of  sympathy  born  of  a 
wide  and  varied  experience.     In  this  he  resem- 
bles    Henry    Ward    Beecher    more   than    any 
preacher  of  our  time.     There  is  no  wall  of  parch- 
ment or  of  ecclesiasticism  to  bar  him  off  from  the 
humblest  and  meanest  and  wickedest  of  human 
beings.     He  neither  smokes  nor  drinks  ;  but  he 
rides  and  he  golfs, — ^he  touches  the  ordinary 
life  of  ordinary  men  on  many  sides.     There  is 
in  him  something,  but  not  much,  of  the  man  of 
the  world  ;  there  is  also  something,  and  not  a 
little,   of  a  little  child.     He  is  in  no  sense  a , 
Brahman.     His  Tractarianism  has  not  tainted 
bim  with  any  of  that  insufferable  "si^e"  that  is 
the  bane  of  so  many  Anglicans.     He  is  a  human 
xnau,  and  withal  one  who  loves  his  fellow -men, 
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not  down  nor  up,  but  on  the  level  of  their  com- 
mon life. 

In  estimating  the  sources  of  his  strength,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ignore  the  nature  of  his 
message.  When  he  announced,  on  March  12, 
that  from  that  day  he  was  minister  of  the  City 
Temple,  he  assured  his  crowded  congregation 
that  he  would  have  but  one  theme — Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  He  pledged  himself  never  to 
preach  anything  that  he  had  not  felt  in  his  own 
experience  to  be  true.  In  the  sermon  which  fol- 
lowed,  he  spoke  on  the  humanity  of  God  in 
terms  which  showed  how  true  was  his  own 
definition  of  his  religious  position,  that  of  a  Lib- 
eral Christianity  with  an  Evangel — a  message  of 
good  news  from  God  to  man. 

Yet  with  all  his  exalted  and  impassioned  de- 
votion to  the  mystical  side  of  religion,  he  is  full 
of  a  fine  and  subtle  humor  which  often  sends  a 
ripple  of  mirth  over  a  sea  of  upturned  faces 
which  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  thrilled 
with  reverence  and  with  awe. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  passionately  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  those  secular  means  of  grace  which 
are  supplied  by  the  municipal  and  political 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Pew  things  are  more  cer- 
tain than  that  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  sent  to  jail  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  new  church  rate  he  will  step 
from  prison  into  Parliament.  "  The  little  gray 
archangel,"  as  I  called  him  years  ago  at  Brigh- 
ton, would  be  a  somewhat  strange  addition  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  such  a  new  ingredient 
might  not  be  without  its  uses  in  the  legislature. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Campbell  is  an  Imperialist, 
chastened  by  the  bitter  experience  of  what 
comes  of  Imperialism  when  it  is  allied  with  a 
political  party  with  no  fear  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments before  its  eyes.  He  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liberal 
League.  He  finds  himself  in  strange  company. 
He  joined  it  in  order  to  ingeminate  peace  and 
unity.  He  preaches  his  gospel  to  unwilling  ears. 
He  is  a  vox  clamantis  in  deserto^  a  missionary  in 
partihus  wfideliuni. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  a  unique  and  splendid  op- 
portunity of  making  the  City  Temple  not  only 
the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Nonconformity, 
but  the  living  center  of  all  the  forces  making 
for  righteousness  in  the.em-pire.  There  is  no 
social  center  in  London.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his 
time,  used  to  make  the  Deanery  of  Westminster, 
on  a  small  scale,  what  Mr.  Campbell  may  make 
the  City  Temple  on  a  scale  more  in  proportion 
to  the  spacious  times  of  modern  democracy.  If 
he  does,  the  influence  which  he  will  exert  will 
go  forth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
the  City  Temple  will  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  nerve-centers  of  the  human  race. 


III.— THE  REV.  C.  SILVESTER  HORNE. 

Mr.  Home,  who  has  just  accepted  the  respon- 
sible duty  of  making  the  renovated  Whitefield's 
Tabernacle  the  social  center  of  the  great  district 
that  is  bisected  by  Tottenham  Court  Road,  is  a 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  also  about 
the  same  age,  being  only  two  yeara  his  senior. 
They  are  both  Oxford  men,  both  are  called  to 
new  and  important  Congregational  churches  in 
London  in  the  same  year,  and  both  are  passion- 
ately at  one  in  their  detestation  of  the  new  edu- 
cation act.  They  began  their  new  pastorates 
together,  they  may  go  to  jail  together,  and  if  so 
they  will  certainly  go  to  Parliament  together. 
Both  men  are  slender  of  build,  both  are  above 
the  average  height,  and  both  men  are  swayed 
by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They 
bid  fair  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  twin  brethren 
of  the  renascence  of  Nonconformity. 

Despite  these  numerous  points  of  resemblance, 
in  their  education,  their  temperament,  and  their 
record,  there  are  almost  as  many  points  of  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Campbell,  as  has  been  remarked, 
was  born  a  Free  Methodist,  educated  as  a  Pres- 
byterian, confirmed  as  an  Episcopalian,  and  he 
w^ent  to  Oxford  intending  to  become  an  Anglican 
priest.  Mr.  Silvester  Home  had  no  such  multi- 
farious spiritual  adventures  before  he  was  called 
to  the  Congregational  ministry.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Congregational  minister,  and  the  grandson 
of  one  of  the  leading  Congregational  laymen  of 
last  century.  He  was  born  a  Congregationalist, 
educated  as  a  Congregationalist,  and  ordained  as 
a  Congregational  minister  without  once  straying 
from  the  Congregationalist  path.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  a  Scotchman,  born  in  London  and  reared  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Home  is  English  through  and 
through.  He  was  born  in  Sussex,  educated  in 
Shropshire,  and  after  graduating  at  Glasgow- 
University  he  returned  to  England  and  spent 
three  years  at  Mansfield  College  before  he  was 
called  to  his  first  charge  in  Kensington.  His 
spiritual  fathers  were  Congregational  is  ts.  Dr. 
Dale  of  Birmingham  and  Dr.  Pairbairn  of  Mans- 
field were  to  him  what  Bishops  Paget  and  Gore 
were  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  this  consistent  uni- 
formity in  his  upbringing,  Mr.  Silvester  Home 
remained  proof  against  the  contagious  delirium 
to  which  Mr.  Campbell  succumbed  in  1900.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  never  quite  emancipated  himself 
from  the  baleful  spirit  of  ascendency  which  per- 
meates the  Orange  atmosphere  in  which  his  boy- 
hood was  passed.  Mr.  Home  was  shielded,  from 
the  cradle  upward,  from  the  pestilential  malaria 
of  race-domination.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Campbell 
became  Jingo,  Mr.  Home  was  from  the  outbreak 
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of  the  war  to  its  close  a  stout,  uncompromising 
pro-Boer.  He  was  a  "  Stop-the-war  "  man  who 
bore  testimony  clear,  unterrified,  and  unflinch- 
ing to  the  policy  o£  justice,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  peace.  There  were  many  Liberals  who  pub- 
licly denounced  the  war  but  who  shrank  from 
proposing  to  end  it  until  the  Boers  had  been 
crushed,  alleging  that  such  a  policy  was  good  for 
Sundays  but  impogaible  on  week-days.  To  Mr. 
Home,  such  a  phrase  carried  its  own  condeniiia- 
tion.  The  policy  which  was  good  for  Suncl^vg 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  acted  upon  all    »i  g 


days  of  the  week.  There  is  therefore  no  stain 
on  Mr.  Horue'a  escutcheon.  The  crucial  test 
fohnd  him  flawless. 

Mr.  Home  began  to  preach  when  a  mere  lad. 
He  learned  the  art  of  persuasive  speech  by  ad- 
dressing Shropshire  rustics,  and  acquired  a 
mastery  of  simple,  direct  eloquence  in  preaching 
to  congregations  which  were  often  only  num- 
bered by  tens.  But  his  talent  was  so  unmis- 
takable that  it  was  soon  recognized  that  the 
ministry  was  his  natural  vocation.  He  went  to 
Glasgow,  where  his  energy  and  his  enthusiasm 
marked  him  out  aa  a  natural  leader  of  men.  At 
the  university,  he  was  a  fervid  politician,  a 
diligent  student,  and  a  atrenuoua  and  consistent 
Christian.  Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham,  encour- 
aged his  youthful  ambition.  "Don't  be  content 
with  a  donkey  cart,"  said  the  fatherly  principal 
of  the  Nottingham  Congregational  Institute ; 
'■aim  for  a  coach  and  four."  At  Whitefield's 
Tabernacle  he  is  now  on  the  box  seat.  In  those 
early  days  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  great 
privilege  of  close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Dale  of 
Birmingham,  whose  example  and  whose  influence 
left  a  deep  impress  upon  bis  character. 

After  leaving  Glasgow,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  the  close  friend  and  companion 
of  Mr,  Campbell.  For  three  years  he  studied 
and  worked  at  Mansfield  College  under  the 
stimulating  direction  of  Dr.  B'airbairn.  It  was 
while  he  was  still  in  his  novitiate  at  Mansfield 
that  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Kensing- 
ton Congregational  Church,  which  for  a  century 
and  more  liad  been  one  of  the  most  famous 
meeting -pi  ace  8  of  the  Independents  in  western 
London.  The  church  was  not  exactly  to  his 
liking.  Mr.  Home,  being  bom  and  bred  a  demo- 
crat,  craved  rather  a  sphere  in  which  he  would 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  working 
classes.  But  as  the  call  was  pressing,  he  accepted 
it,  and  the  result  justified  his  decision. 

Kensington  was  hie  first  and  up  till  now  his 
only  church.  That  he  is  leaving  it  this  year  is 
due  to  no  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, no  rostleBsness  on  the  j»art  of  the  pas- 
tor. A  now  sphere  in  which  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  realizing  his  earty  ideals  has 
lured  him  from  fashionable  Kensington  to  the 
democratic  precincts  of  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
"Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  once  a  famous  meeting- 
place,  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  decay.  It  has 
been  I'ebuilt  and  equipped  with  the  appliances 
for  institutional  work  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  new  edifice  needed  a  new  chief, 
and  Mr.  Silvester  Home  was  recognized  as  the 
man  for  the  post.  He  was  called,  and  he  accepted 
the  summons.  In  September  he  will  take  over 
liis  new  duties,  and  with  his  advent  a  new  breath 
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of  life  will  stir  the  crowded  district  of  which  the 
Tabernacle  is  the  center. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Home  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  London  Congregational  Union,  an  office 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  Bishop  of  London 
as  nearly  as  anything  Congregational  can  cor- 
respond to  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  of  office,  he  told  his  church  how  he 
had  endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
chairmanship.  Twelve  months,  he  deplored,  was 
too  short  a  time  in  whicli  to  get  even  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  London. 

"When  I  have  gone  down  to  any  neighborhood  .un- 
known to  me,'*  he  says,  "I  have  usually  gone  down 
early  and  taken  a  walk  round  the  district,  and  made 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  posi- 
tion which  Christian  institutions  occupy  in  the  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  the  people.  I  have  asked  two 
questions  everywhere :  ^  How  much  do  the  people  care 
for  the  churches?'  and  *How  much  do  the  churches 
care  for  the  people  ? '  There  are  perhaps  more  reassur- 
ing signs  than  one  might  suppose.  But  I  think  only 
the  most  prejudiced  and  consen'ative  minds  could  re- 
main complacent.  I  have  finished  my  year  with  one 
fixed  conviction, — that,  in  the  most  populous  districts, 
a  single  church,  unsupported,  with  its  single  minister 
and  its  starved  agencies,  is  helpless  and  hopeless ;  and, 
so  far  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  locality  is  concerned, 
it  is  hardly  an  appreciable  force  at  all." 

The  lessons  learned  in  this  pastoral  visitation 
and  inspection  will  not  be  thrown  away  at  White- 
field  s  Tabernacle,  which  will  probably  be  better 
known  as  tlie  Central  Hall,  round  which  will 
be  grouped  all  the  humanizing  agencies  now  in 
operation  or  soon  to  be  brought  into  operation 
in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  What  Mr.  Home 
tried  to  do  for  the  Thomas  Binney  Institute  will 
be  done  on  a  larger  scale  at  the  renovated  Taber- 
nacle. In  his  circular  on  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tute, in  1901,  he  said  : 

We  are  appealing  to  all  our  churches  and  young  peo- 
ple's societies  through  the  country  to  put  us  in  touch 
with  young  members  coming  up  to  business  life  in 
London,  and  we  undertake  to  do  our  best  to  make  them 
welcome,  to  introduce  them  to  helpful  companionship, 
and  to  provide  for  them  some  home  comforts  and  health- 
ful interests  for  their  evenings  and  for  Sundays. 

He  has  a  special  eye  to  the  new-comers  to 
London — the  lonely  migrants  into  the  great  city. 
It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  he  does  not  make  the 
Central  Hall  a  great  agency  for  making  these 
strangers  at  home  in  London. 

Of  the  work  which  is  to  be  undertaken  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road  it  is  impossible  to  speak, 
at  present,  save  in  the  most  sketchy  outlines. 
Mr.  Home  means,  if  he  can,  to  make  the  trans- 
formed Tabernacle  a  living  church. 

As  broad  as  is  the  love  of  God, 
And  wide  as  are  the  wants  of  man. 


In  Tottenham  Court  Road,  with  its  great  in- 
dustrial barracks  and  its  crowded  cosmopolitan 
population,  man  has  many  wants.  Mr.  Home 
hopes  to  minister  to  them  all,  to  enlist  a  con- 
secrated and  intelligent  host  of  workers,  with 
the  love  of  God  in*  their  hearts  and  common 
sense  in  their  heads,  whose  aim  and  object  will 
be  to  help  every  one  in  the  district  to  enjoy 
more  health,  happiness,  and  holiness  than  they 
have  at  present. 

In  the  choice  of  agencies,  Mr.  Home  will  have 
a  free  hand.  He  is  singularly  free  from  tram- 
meling prejudice.  He  told  me  that  nothing 
they  had  done  at  Kensington  had  impressed  him 
more  deeply  than  the  representation  of  Milton's 
"  Comus  "  which  was  given  there  by  the  young 
people  of  the  church,  aided  by  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Elizabethan  Society.  If  they  per- 
formed *<  Comus  "  at  Kensington,  they  may  stage 
"  Everyman  "  at  the  Central  Hall.  The  sacred 
drama  is  one  of  the  unused  resources  of  the 
Christian  Church.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited 
Oberammergau  can  question  the  potency  of  such 
dramatic  representations — undertaken,  not  by 
professionals,  but  by  the  people  themselves — as 
a  religious  and  educational  force  in  the  uplifting 
of  humanitv. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  the  sancti- 
fied use  of  the  stage  as  an  accessory  of  the  pulpit, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  lawfulness  of 
having  recourse  to  the  ministry  of  music.  Gen- 
eral Booth  has  created  more  players  on  musical 
instruments  out  of  the  men  in  the  street  than  all 
our  colleges  of  music.  Every  church  ought  to 
be  a  college  of  music.  The  singing  of  hymns  on 
Sundays  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ 
ought  not  to  exhaust  the  use  that  can  be  made 
of  minstrelsy  and  song.  The  Central  Hall  may- 
become  a  nest  of  singing  birds,  with  almost  il- 
limitable resources  in  the  companies  of  players 
on  instruments.  Music  is  a  universal  language, 
much  more  popular  than  Esperanto  ;  and  the 
Central  Hall,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
cosmopolitan  population  of  all  nationalities,  will 
utilize  the  one  mode  of  appeal  which  does  not 
presuppose  a  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Home,  while  still  a  youth,  found  the  de- 
bates of  the  local  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
marvelously  quickening  to  his  intellect  as  well 
as  an  invaluable  training  in  the  art  of  ready  and 
cogent  speech.  I  shall  ])e  much  disappointed  if 
one  result  of  his  transfer  to  the  Central  Hall  be 
not  a  revival  of  the  practice  of  public  debate  on 
all  manner  of  public  questions.  Why  should  the 
House  of  Commons  be  the  only  arena  in  London 
in  which  representatives  of  opposing  opinions 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  face  to  face  in 
free   and    fearless    debate  ?     Conferences,    real 
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conferences,  on  public  questions,  in  which  the 
congregation  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  expected 
to  do  more  than  merely  listen,  are  practically 
unknown  among  ub.  Our  public  services  are 
purely  hortative  and  devotional.  There  is  none 
of  that  stimulating  clash  of  mind  with  mind 
which  is  the  moat  potent  method  of  arousing 
attention  and  provoking  thought. 

The  Central  Hall,  under  Mr.  Home,  wiU  be 
preeminently  social.  In  its  drawing-room,  gos- 
sip ought  to  lie  recognized  as  one  of  the  means 
of  grace.  Every  church  that  has  any  life  in  it 
is  a  more  or  lees  unconscious  matrimonial  agency, 
and  the  Central  Hall  will  be  a  miserable  failure 
if  it  does  not  supply  endless  opportunities  for 
the  young  people  to  make  those  acquaintances 
which  ripen  into  marriage.  Among  the  oppor- 
tunities which  such  an  institution  should  create, 
one  of  the  most  useful  ought  to  be  the  Sunday 
evening  At  Home,  in  which,  after  the  evening 
service,  the  church  becomes  the  genial  hostess. 

Of  the  institutions  more  directly  helpful  to 
the  poorer  members  of  the  comraunity,  the  poor 
man's  lawyer,  the  thrift  clubs,  and  similar  ageu' 
cies  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  settlement, 
there  will  be  no  lack  in  the  transformed  Taber- 
nacle. Hut  the  Boul  of  all  these  institutions  will 
be  the  inspiration  of  the  preaching  of  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  For  Mr.  Home  is  nothing  if 
not  a  Christian  preacher.  As  such  he  began  ; 
as  such  he  will  end.  But  his  Christianity  is  no 
mere  morality  charged  with  emotion.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  ideal  life,  that  is  a  union  of 
thought  and  zeal. 

To  Mr.  Home,  the  religious  life  is  barren  if 
it  does  not  descend  into  the  market-place,  the 
forum,  and  the  home.  The  Central  Hall  will  be 
of  necessity  a  great  political  center,— rUOt  a  cen- 
ter of  wire-pullers,  but  a  center  pulsating  like  a 
dynamo,  whose  activity  will  bode  ill  for  the 
forces  of  reaction  and  corruption  alike  in  the 
municipality  and  in  the  constituency.  Mr.  Home 
cannot  understand  Christian  teetotalers  who 
vote  for  a  party  to  which  every  public-house 
acts  as  a  committee- room. 

The  education  bill  revealed  Mr.  Home  to  the 
country  as  the  Congregational  counterpart  of 
tlie  Baptist,  Dr.  Clifford.  It  was  his  resolute 
insistence,  his  passionate  pleading,  which  com- 
mitted the  Congregational  Union,  last  autumn, 
to  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  to  the  Education 
Act.  He  is  a  Radical  stalwart,  nurtured  on  the 
pure  milk  of  the  Word,  and  saturated  with  the 
associations  of  the  Free  Churches  of  which  he  is 
the  latest  historian.  His  popular  "  History  of 
the  Free  Churches"  (J.  Clarke  &  Co.)  is,  as  he 
phrases  it  in  his  preface,  "the  story  of  an  un- 
conquerable spirit  dedicated  to  the  service  of  an 


unconquerable  ideal.  It  is  a  declaration  of  war 
to  a  finish  against  the  House  of  Lords,  that  ef- 
fective instrument  against  popular  privilege  and 
progress,"  and  it  demands  recognition  as  the 
fundamental  principle  and  privilege  of  the  con- 
stitution,— religious  equality  for  all  and  ecclesi- 
astical ascendency  for  none. 

Mr.  Horne  is  a  total  abstainer,  but  he  is  no 
superhuman  ascetic.  He  is  a  human  man  who 
loves  the  pleasant  things  of  life, — the  life  in  the 
open  air,  the  sweet  joys  of  domestic  life,  and 
genial  intercourse  with  friends.  And,  having 
all  these  things  in  goodly  measure,  he  longs  to 
see  the  same  blessings  enjoyed  by  all,  even  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest  of  all  God's  creatures. 
He  gets  on  well  with  his  fellow-creatures  ;  he 
puts  on  no  "aide."  He  is  not  a  professional 
parson.  He  has  traveled  far, — has  visited  Aus- 
tralia, and  has  lectured  in  the  United  States. 
He  married  tbe  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Cozens- 
Hardy,  who  has  borne  him  several  children. 

The  advent  of  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Home  as  leaders  at  a  time  when  the 
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Wealeran  Methodism.) 

death  of  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
deprived  London  Nonconformists  of  two  of 
their  most  eloquent  chiefs  is  an  event  ot  good 
omen.  It  coincides  with  the  still  further  de- 
velopment of  the  social  movement  among  the 
Wesleyans  wliich  is  so  encouraging  a  sign  of  the 
times.  The  purchase  of  Westminster  Aquarium 
to  secure  a  site  for  the  new  Wesleyan  Church 
House  is  significant.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone. 
Not  less  reassuring,  last  month,  was  the  laying 
of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Leysian  Mission  in  North  London,  in  which 
£100,000  will  be  well  invested  for  the  social  and 
religious  amelioration  of  that  populous  district. 


WESLEY  AND  THE  WESLEYAN    MOVEMENT. 


BY  DR.   J.   M.   BUCKLEY. 

[In  the  present  month  of  June,  many  people  in  all  the  countries  that  speak  the  English  tongue  will  be 
celebrating  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Wesley,  whose  natal  day  was  June  28,  1703.  The 
greatness  of  Wesley  is  well  illustrated  in  the  admitted  fact  that  among  the  hundreds  of  strong  and  able  religious 
leaders  who  have  belonged  to  the  different  branches  of  Methodism,— all  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  Wesley  and 
honor  his  name  as  that  of  their  founder, — not  one  has  reached  his  stature  as  a  man  of  intellectual  and  religious 
power.  Methodism  has  been  a  great  force  in  making  our  American  life  and  character  what  they  are.  Of  all 
men,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  New  York,  is  best  qualified  to  tell  us  at  once 
of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  of  its  growth  as  a  national  and  international  religious  and  social  movement,  and 
of  its  present  status. — The  Editor.] 


IT  is  not  the  aim  of  this  article  to  epitomize  a 
life  which  a  score  of  volumes  could  not 
worthily  describe,  but  to  present  a  cluster  of 
salient  points  which,  like  branches  from  a  fruit- 
bearing  tropical  tree  that  show  at  one  time  leaf, 
blossoms,  and  mature  fruit,  may  enable  the 
reader  to  refresh  or  inform  his  memory  with 
what  is  necessary  to  interpret  the  man  and  his 
work. 

THE    ANCESTORS    OP    WESLEY. 

In  few  human  lives  have  heredity,  family  tradi- 
tion, and  environment  played  more  important 
parts  in  the  development  of  a  great  historical 
figure.  This  appears  from  facts  well  known  and 
others  not  often  mentioned.  Bartholomew  Wes- 
ley, John  Wesley's  great-grandfather,  was  born 
in  the  last  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Colley,  of  Kildare, 
Ireland.  After  his  marriage,  not  much  is  known 
of  him  until  1640,  when  he  was  installed  as  rec- 
tor of  Catherston.  He  lived  through  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  was  not  dis- 
turbed in  his  successive  parishes  during  all  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  career  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  Protector,  and  the  brief  period  dur- 
ing which  his  son  Richard  held  power,  nor  until 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But, 
as  he  opposed  that  king's  dissolute  life  and  his 
sympathies  with  Roman  Catholicism,  he  was  one 
of  the  two  thousand  ministers  ejected,  in  1662, 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Bartholomew  Wesley  had  one  son,  John,  a 
student  of  marked  proficiency  at  Oxford,  who 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  This  John  Wesley  was  installed 
clergyman  four  months  before  Cromwell  died. 
Although  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Charles  II.,  he  could  not  sympathize  with  the 
later  developments,  and,  like  his  father,  was  ex- 
pelled under  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  *  Four 
months  after  this  event,  his  son,  Samuel  Wesley, 
was  born.    John  White,  the  father  of  John  Wes- 


ley's wife,  was  one  of  the  three  Assessors  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  a  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Dorchester,  England.  Samuel  Wesley 
was  also  an  alumnus  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  un- 
usual ability,  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  He 
married  Susannah,  the  youngest  daughter  and 
twenty-fifth  child  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  whose 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  John  White,  a  Puritan 
lawyer,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

Both  Samuel  and  Susannah  Wesley  were  self- 
willed  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  had  inflexible 
consciences.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine- 
teen children  ;  but  when  the  Epworth  Rectory 
was  burned  the  parochial  registers  were  lost. 
George  James  Stevenson,  a  most  painstaking 
genealogist,  after  years  of  research,  found  the 
names  of  eighteen,  with  the  months  and  years 
of  their  births  and  deaths.^  The  tenth  was  John, 
and  the  eleventh,  Benjamin  ;  each  of  these  died 
in  the  year  of  his  birth.  The  fifteenth  child, 
born  June  17  (old  style),  1703,  was  the  next 
son  born  after  the  death  of  Benjamin.  The 
love  of  Mrs.  Wesley  for  those  whose  deaths  she 
still  mourned  prompted  her  to  name  this  son 
John  Benjamin,  and  by  that  name  was  the 
founder  of  Methodism  baptized  by  his  father. 

When  the  rectory  at  Epworth,  in  which  Sam- 
uel Wesley  resided  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  was  burned,  in  1709,  John,  who  was 
then  about  six  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Just  before  the  roof  fell  in,  he  was  rescued  by 
means  of  a  human  ladder. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OP   JOHN    WESLEY. 

To  the  training  of  John,  because  of  his  provi- 
dential preservation,  Mrs.  Wesley  devoted  spe- 
cial pains.  After  being  taught  by  his  mother 
until  nearly  nine  years  of  age,  he  entered  Char- 
terhouse School,  in  London.  The  food  fur- 
nished to  the  pupils  was  neither  abundant  nor 
appetizing,  and  the  older  boys  took  the  meat 
from   the  younger,  so  that   most   of   the   time 
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John  Wesley  was  there  he  lived  on  notliing  but      be  saved  because  ''he  was  not  as  bad  as  other 

bread  ;  yet,  obeying   hia    father's  command  to 

run    around    the    Charterhouse    grounds    every 

morning,  he  preserved  his  health.     He  thought 

that  he  was  converted  when  baptized,  at  the  a 

of  about  ten  years,  but  acknowledges  that  he      College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  fiv< 

Binned  away  in  the  Charterhouse  the  grace  re-  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  expressed  a  ttesire 

ceived  at  that  time.     Nevertlieless,  he  hoped  to      to  become  a  minister,  which  was  approved  by 


be  saved  because  "  he  was  not  as  1 
people,  went  to  church,  and  said  1 

ixteen,  he  passed  under  the  tuition  of  h 
brother  Samuel,  then  head  usher  at  Wostmiusti 
School,  and  a  year  later  entered  Christ  Chun 
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his  mother,  who  wished  him  to  be  ordained  dea- 
con as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  liis  father  recom- 
mended the  protracted  pursuit  of  critical  learn- 
ing. Later,  however,  he  pressed  him  to  enter 
into  holy  orders.  When  he  began  in  earnest 
the  study  of  practical  divinity,  the  books  to 
which  he  gave  most  attention  were  '<  The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  Jer- 
emy Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying."  The 
latter,  though  he  rejected  its  views  on  predesti- 
nation, led  him  *'to  dedicate  his  life  to  God." 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  act  upon  this  deter- 
mination, he  adopted  the  views  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  which  at  first  he  had  thought  impracti- 
cable. An  unknown  friend  whose  influence  was 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  these 
two  great  works  led  him  "to  alter  the  whole 
form  of  my  [his]  conversation,  and  to  set  in 
earnest  upon  a  new  life." 

John  Wesley  was  ordained  deacon,  in  1725, 
by  Dr.  Potter,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  March,  1726, 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  which 
required  his  return  to  Oxford  and  the  com- 
mencement of  special  work.  In  two  months,  he 
w^as  elected  Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the 
classes.  On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  he  studied 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  historians  and  poets; 
Wednesdays,  logic  and  ethics  ;  Thursdays,  He- 
brew* and  Arabic ;  Fridays,  metaphysics  and 
natural  philosophy ;  Saturdays,  oratory  and 
poetry,  chiefly  composing  ;  Sundays,  divinity. 
For  recreation,  he  studied  French  and  made  ex- 
perintents  in  natural  science. 

William  Law,  a  fellow  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  wrote  two  books,  one  called  "  Chris- 
tian Perfection,"  and  another,  '<  A  Serious  Call." 
These  works  for  a  time  affected  Wesley  most 
powerfully. 

Wesley  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1727,  delivering,  on  that  occasion, 
three  orations  iji  Latin, — one  on  "  The  Spirit  of 
Brutus.*'  another  on  ''Julius  Caesar,"  and  the 
last  on  ''  The  Love  of  God."  His  scheme  of  life 
had  become  thoroughly  ascetic.  For  two  years, 
between  1727  and  1729,  he  officiated  as  His  fa- 
ther's curate  ;  in  1728,  he  was  ordained  priest  at 
Oxford,  and  continued  as  his  father's  assistant 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford and  there  remained  six  years. 

While  John  Wesley  was  at  Ep worth,  his  broth- 
er Charles  had  originated  what  was  contemptu- 
ous! v  spoken  of  as  the  *'  Holy  Club,"  **  Bible 
Bigots,"  -Bible  Moths,"  the  ''Godly  Club," 
"  Supererogation  Men,"  "  Sacramentalists,"  and, 
as  John  AVesley  observes  in  his  journal,  were 
'*  sometimes  dignified  with  the  name  of  '  Enthu- 
siasts,' or  the  'Reform  Club.'"  And  to  these 
were  applied  the  name  *'  Methodist." 


Both  the  need  of  the  club  and  the  persecution 
to  which  its  members  were  subjected  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  low  state  of  morals  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere.  The  life  of  John  Wesley  was  a 
continual  protest  against  moral  evil  and  religious 
laxity.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  he  tasted 
no  food  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  and  his 
associates  carried  self-denial  and  study  so*  far  as 
nearly  to  ruin  their  health.  They  gave  away  all 
the  money  they  could  obtain,  received  the  com- 
munion weekly,  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  every 
day  for  prayer,  and  visited  prisons,  until  by 
these  things,  and  by  severe  and  frequent  hemor- 
rhages, John  was  brought  to  the  gates  of  death. 

JOHN    WESLEY    IN    AMERICA. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Samuel  Wesley,  Sr., 
which  took  place  in  1735,  Dr.  John  Burton,  of 
Oxford,  took  much  interest  in  the  colonization 
of  Georgia,  and  urged  John  Wesley  to  go  there 
as  a  missionary.  As  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  encouraged 
it,  many  Christian  people  emigrated  to  the  colony. 
February  5,  1736,  a  company  of  three  hundred 
emigrants,  conducted  by  General  Oglethorj>e, 
founder  of  the  colony,  landed  in  Georgia. 
Among  them  were  certain  Moravians  and  John 
and  Charles  Wesley.  John  expected  to  be  a 
missionary  to  the  English  and  also  an  apostle  to 
the  Indians.  Charles  was  secretary  to  General 
Oglethorpe.  On  the  voyage,  a  storm  raged  so 
terribly  that  all  except  the  Moravians  were  fright- 
ened. These  were  so  calm  and  ready  to  die  that 
Wesley  concluded  he  had  not  the  faith  which 
they  possessed. 

At  this  time,  John  Wesley  being  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  unduly  severe  in  his  judgment  of 
others,  and  inexorable  in  requiring  the  strictest 
mode  of  life,  the  people  would  not  endure  his 
views.  He  paid  attentions,  looking  toward  mat- 
rimony, to  a  young  woman  not  at  all  suited  to 
him,  but  it  is  much  debated  whether  there  was 
an  actual  engagement.  She  married,  and  as  she 
neglected  the  religious  instructions  which  he 
gave  to  the  Church,  Wesley  first  rebuked  her,  as 
he  did  in  other  instances,  and  finally  repelled 
her  from  the  communion.  For  this,  "  a  suit  for 
publicly  defaming  Mrs.  Williamson  and  refusing 
her  the  sacrament  was  brought  against  him  by 
her  father." 

A  grand  jury  indicted  him  upon  these  and 
similar  charges.  Twelve  of  the  grand  jurors, 
three  of  whom  were  constables  and  six  tithing 
men,  refused  to  sign  the  presentment.  They 
showed  in  regular  form  that  each  statement  was 
either  false  or  justified  by  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  minority  also  claimed  there 
was  a  legal  defect  in  the  composition  of  the 
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body  and  he  never  could  have  been  tried.  The 
indictment,  which  is  extant,  shows  conclusively 
that  its  inspiration  was  personal  malice. 

Wesley  writes  that  though  he  appeared  at  six 
or  seven  courts  successively,  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  himself  ;  so 
he  determined  to  return  to  England  and  lay  the 
matter  before  General  Oglethorpe. 

On  departing,  he  wrote  in  his  journal  for 
January  22,  1738  :  ^' I  took  my  leave  of  America 
(though,  if  it  please  God,  not  forever)."  He 
undoubtedly  considered  his  mission  a  failure  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  George  Whitefield,  who 
subsequently  had  an  extraordinary  connection 
with  Georgia,  to  vindicate  him,  for  while  on  a 
tour  in  that  colony  some  months  after  Wesley 
returned  to  England,  he  wrote  in  his  journal : 
"  The  good  that  Mr.  John  Wesley  has  done  in 
America  is  inexpressible.  His  name  is  very 
precious  among  the  people  ;  and  he  has  laid  a 
foundation  that  I  hope  neither  men  nor  devils 
will  ever  be  able  to  shake.  O  that  I  may  fol- 
low him  as  he  has  followed  Christ !  " 

During  the  voyage  to  England,  Wesley  wrote  : 
"  I  went  to  America  to  convert  the  Indians  ; 
but  oh,  who  shall  convert  me  ?  ...  It  is  now 
two  years  and  almost  four  months  since  I  left 
my  native  country  in  order  to  teach  the  Geor- 
gian Indians  the  nature  of  Christianity  ;  but 
what  hkve  I  learned  uiyself  in  the  meantime  ? 
Why  (what  I  the  least  of  all  suspected),  that  I 
who  went  to  America  to  convert  others  was 
never  myself  converted  to  God." 

In  later  years,  Wesley  concluded,  and  wrote 
in  his  journal,  that  he  had  taken  too  dark  a  view 
of  his  state.  He  then  had  "  the  faith  of  a  ser- 
vant," though  not  ''that  of  a  son." 

During  his  absence  from  England,  he  had 
mastered  the  Gennan,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
tongues  so  that  he  could  both  read  and  speak 
them.  In  four  days  after  landing,  he  preached 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  from 
the  text,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature."  Many  of  the  best  men  in  the  parish 
were  so  offended  that  they  resolved  he  should 
never  preach  there  again. 

Wesley's  experimental  crisis. 

In  three  days,  he  met  Peter  Bohler,  a  Mora- 
vian, who  convinced  him  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  and  his  arguments,  as  well  as  by  the 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses,  that  "  instanta- 
neous conversion  "  is  possible.  This  Bohler,  a 
native  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  afterward 
studied  theology.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Caro- 
lina when  he  met  Wesley  in  London.  As  "he 
knew  no  English,  Charles  Wesley  gave  him  l^^g 


first  lessons  ;  and  in  the  Moravian  meetings  he 
spoke  in  Latin,  '*a  learned  tailor  interpreting." 
Confident  that  Wesley  was  sincere,  Bohler  ad- 
vised  him  to  preach  faith  until  he  experienced 
it.  Wherever  he  preached  in  parish  churches, 
the  people  determined  not  to  allow  him  to  occu- 
py the  pulpit  again  (not  because  he  was  not  a 
just  and  correct  preacher,  for  his  English  was 
perfect,  he  was  never  vulgar,  his  voice  was 
musical,  flexible,  and  commanding,  his  figure 
symmetrical,  and  his  countenance  most  ingrati- 
ating), but  because  of  the  doctrine  and  the  in- 
tensity with  which  he  enforced  it.  He  was  now 
regularly  attending  the  Moravian  meetings  and 
others  ;  sad  much  of  the  time,  because  he  felt 
under  condemnation  ;  continually  seeking  '<the 
assurance  of  faith  "  by  renouncing  '» all  depend- 
ence upon  his  own  works,"  and  by  adding  to 
"  the  constant  use  of  all  other  means  of  grace 
continual  prayer  for  this  very  thing — justifying, 
saving  faith."  This  was  his  state  of  mind  on 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1738.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  opened  his  Testament  at  random, 
he  saw,  ♦*  There  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  ;  even  that  ye  should 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  He  opened 
it  again  at  random,  and  read,  "  Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  the  affernoon, 
he  was  asked  to  go  to  St.  Paul's.  The  anthem 
was  **  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee, 
O  Lord.  ...  If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to 
mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may 
abide  it  ?  "     This  somewhat  comforted  him. 

As  the  critical  moment  when  the  soul  entered 
into  the  Wesleyan  movement  was  approaching, 
the  testimony  of  Wesley  himself  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  which  the  case  admits.  These  are  his 
words  : 

'*  In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a 
society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was 
reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he 
was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in 
the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my 
heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation  ;  and  an  as- 
surance was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away 
7)11/  sins,  even  wmf,  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death. 

''  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  tliose 
who  had  in  more  especial  manner  despitefuUy 
used  me  and  persecuted  me.  I  then  testified 
openly  to  all  there  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my 
heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  enemy  sug- 
gested, '  This  cannot  be  faith,  for  where  is  thy 
joy  ? '  Then  was  I  taught  that  peace  and  vic- 
tory over  sin  are  essential  to  faith  in  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  ;  but  that,  as  to  the  transports 
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of  joy  that  usually  attend  the  beginning  of  it, 
especially  in  those  who  have  mourned  deeply, 
God  sometimes  giveth,  sometimes  withholdeth 
them,  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  own  will." 

Soon  afterward,  he  visited  the  Moravians  in 
Germany,  who  strongly  influenced  him,  though 
subsequently  he  disagreed  with  them  upon  va- 
rious points. 

George  Whitefield,  one  of  the  original  "  Meth- 
odists/' and  already  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators,  on  his  return  from  America 
at  once  sought  a  meeting  with  Wesley.  White- 
field  preached  in  the  open  air,  and  at  first  Wesley 
was  inclined  to  disapprove  the  method,  but  soon 
accommodated  himself  to  it,  and  finally  became 
a  defender  of  it,  which  he*:  did  by  showing  that 
he  was  forbidden  as  by  a  general  consent  to 
preach  in  any  church,  for  preaching  such  doc- 
trine as  was  the  stable  of  his  public  and  private 
communications  after  his  conversion.  He  had 
already  formed  societies,  which,  assisted  by  his 
brother  Charles  and  several  others,  he  supplied 
with  preaching.  Some  years  later,  he  divided 
from  Whitefield  on  the  subject  of  final  persever- 
ance and  certain  other  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  Calvinism. 

METHODISM    AS    A    DISTINCT    MOVEMENT. 

For  a  short  time  there  was  positive  estrange- 
ment between  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  In  the 
summer  of  1739,  a  Methodist  society,  as  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  was  formed  of  several 
smaller  ones.  Wesley  named  this  the  United 
Societies,  and  at  other  times  the  United  Society. 
In  perfecting  his  organization,  Mr.  Wesley  car- 
ried over  from  the  Moravians  the  plan  of  clas- 
sification of  members  into  ''  men  bands "  and 
*'  women  bands,"  which  afterward  were  subdi- 
vided according  to  whether  the  members  were 
married  or  single.  Each  band  had  a  leader 
whose  duty  it  was  first  to  describe  his  own 
state  and  then  call  upon  those  present,  one  by 
one,  to  give  testimony.  He  also  instituted  Love 
Feasts  and  Watch  Nights,  taking  the  idea  from 
the  early  Christian  agapas  and  vigils.  Some 
contending  that  these  meetings  were  of  man's 
invention,  he  replied :  "  They  are  prudential 
helps,  grounded  on  reason  and  experience,  in 
order  to  apply  the  general  rules  given  in  Scrip- 
ture." Others  said  they  were  <*mere  Popery." 
Wesley  said:  "The  only  Popish  confession  is 
the  confession  made  by  a  single  individual  to  a 
priest.  We  practise  the  confession  to  several 
persons  conjointly,  not  to  a  priest,  but  to  each 
other." 

The  '^class-meeting  "  had  preceded  these  bands. 
It  began  as  a  financial  enterprise,  the  intention 
being  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  soci- 


ety. The  collectors  discovered  that  some  of  the 
members  <•  did  not  live  as  they  should."  Wesley 
instructed  the  leaders  to  make  particular  inquiry 
into  the  behavior  of  those  whom  they  saw  week- 
ly. In  process  of  time,  with  the  class-meeting 
were  incorporated  all  the  elements  of  the  "  bands" 
which  in  practice  were  found  useful.  As  the  so- 
cieties grew,  it  was  necessary  to  supply  them 
with  preachers  and  separate  places  of  worship, 
for  the  clergymen  who  affiliated  with  Wesley 
were  excluded  from  the  churches  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  lay  preachers  were  in  no  case  al- 
lowed to  conduct  services  therein. 

Thus,  the  movement  grew  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  maw,  and  this  covered  the  whole  field 
of  religious  thought.  The  number  of  converts 
steadily  increasing,  places  of  meeting  became 
necessary.  The  first  chapel  erected  by  the  Wes- 
leys  was  in  Bristol ;  but  before  it  was  finished, 
the  "Foundry"  was  opened  in  London.  In 
three  years,  Wesley  was  employing  twenty-three 
itinerant  lay  preachers  and  several  local  preach- 
ers. The  former  gave '  their  whole  time  ;  the 
latter  earned  their  living  in  ordinary  business 
and  preached  at  points  accessible  from  their  resi- 
dences. Rumors  were  set  afloat  that  Wesley 
was  a  Jesuit.  This  led  to  the  mobbing  of  the 
Methodists.  Charles  Wesley  was  indicted  be- 
cause in  a  public  prayer  he  besought  God  to 
"call  home  his  banished  ones,"  which  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean  the  House  of  Stuart.  But 
the  mobs  were  conquered  by  the  strange  moral 
power  of  Wesley,  and  in  the  end  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  societies. 

The  first  Methodist  Conference  was  held  on 
June  25,  1774,  in  London,  and  consisted  of 
seven  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
four  lay  preachers.  Three  years  later,  Wesley 
visited  Ireland,  where  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  doctrines  taught  by  Wesley  were 
those  held  by  the  Reformed  churches,  but  they 
excluded  ritualism  and  sacramentarianism,  and 
divided  from  Calvinism  on  unconditional  elec- 
tion, predestination,  and  final  perseverance  of 
the  saints.  The  hymns  they  sang  contributed 
greatly  to  their  success,  Charles  Wesley  com- 
posing most  of  them.  In  such  work,  John  Wes- 
ley continued  until  his  death. 

Originally,  he  did  not  intend  that  the  Meth 
odists  should  leave  the  Church  of  England,  and 
for  a  long  time  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it.  But  the  treatment  he  and  they  re- 
ceived from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  con- 
vinced him,  long  before  he  died,  that  after  his 
death  the  separation  would  take  place.  There- 
foi-e,  to  preserve  the  unity,  doctrine,  and  spirit 
of  the  societies,  and  to  hold  the  property  which 
had  been  acquired,  he  prepared  a  peculiar  docu- 
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ment,  entitled  a  "Deed  of  Declaration,"  which 
deed  was  embodied  in  an  act  of  Parliament 
which  transferred  the  powers  Wesley  had  exer- 
cised to  one  hundred  ministers,  known  as  "  The 
Legal  Hundred."  The  conditions  on  which 
their  successors  should  be  electea  were  therein 
prescribed  ;  and,  while  no  creed  is  specifically 
mentioned,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  certain  sermons  and  doc- 
trinal tracts  must  be  preached. 

WESLKYANISM   AFTER   WE8LEY*8   DEATH. 

After  the  death  of  Wesley,  in  1791,  the  Wes- 
ley ans  in  England  were  "  tempest-tossed  by  dis- 
cussions about  the  sacraments,"  the  great  ma- 
jority insisting  that  their  own  preachers  should 
administer  them,  while  many  of  the  more  influ- 
ential members  resisted  the  innovation.  A  com- 
promise was  effected  whereby  the  official  bodies 
of  the  local  societies  were  given  power  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  rights  of  the  laity  was  the 
center  of  the  next  agitation  ;  the  leader  being 
expelled,  five  thousand  members  withdrew  with 
him,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Methodist  New 
Connection,  now  an  important  body. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  arose  be- 
tween 1807  and  1810,  in  which  latter  year  it  was 
formed  into  a  church.  It  originated  in  a  reac- 
tion from  stern  dealing  with  certain  ministers 
who  wished  to  introduce  camp  meetings  into 
Wesleyan  Methodism.  A  small  but  most  rep- 
utable form  of  English  Methodism  is  known  as 
the  Bible  Christians. 

Many  small  societies,  which,  like  asteroids  in 
the  solar  system,  split  from  the  main  body, 
formed  themselves  into  separate  societies.  In 
1857,  these  united  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  a  body  of  considerable 
importance. 

Wherever  the  power  of  England  has  extended, 
there  Wesley's  followers  have  gone.  They  are 
numerous  in  South  Africa  and  Australasia,  and  in 
all  the  islands  owned  by  England.  Their  missions, 
especially  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  are  ad- 
mirably sustained  and  wonderfully  successful. 
Altogether,  it  is  reasonably  estimated  that,  in- 
cluding communicants  and  adherents,  they  num- 
ber six  million  in  Great  Britain  and  its  pos- 
sessions. 

METHODISM    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Numerically,  the  Methodist  movement  has 
reached  its  largest  development  in  the  United 
States,  where  its  first  class  was  formed  in  1766. 
As  late  as  1757,  the  city  of  New  York  contained 
but  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Philadel- 
phia only  one  thousand  more.  In  1760,  eight 
or  ten  Methodists  sailed  from  Ireland  and  lan^J^^ 


in  the  city  of  New  York.  One  of  these,  Philip 
Embury,  had  been  a  Methodist  for  eight  years, 
was  unusually  well  informed,  and  had  served  as 
a  Wesleyan  local  preacher.  Others  arrived  in 
1765.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  other 
Methodists  in  the  United  States,  but,  with  a 
possible  notable  exception,  none  had  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  Methodist  society. 

These  New  York  Methodists  were  quiescent 
until  they  began  to  decline  morally  and  reli- 
giously, when  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck, 
became  stirred  with  religious  zeal  and  urged 
Embury  to  resume  preaching.  Marked  success 
followed  his  efforts.  One  by  one,  the  English 
Methodists,  now  numbering  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand, began  to  appear  upon  the  scene  ;  of  these. 
Captain  Webb  was  a  British  officer,  and  his  ac- 
cession was  a  great  advantage  to  the  new  move- 
ment. 

Captain  Webb  had  considerable  money,  which 
he  was  ready  to  spend  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause. 

While  Embury  and  Captain  Webb  were 
preaching  in  New  York,  a  religious  awakening 
of  which  they  had  never  heard  was  spreading 
in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  where  Robert  Straw- 
bridge,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  settled.  Some 
claim  that  Strawbridge  had  formed  a  society 
before  Embury  was  aroused  from  his  lethargy. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  Embury  began, 
a  prominent  layman  appealed  to  John  Wesley 
for  aid  in  building  a  chapel,  and  also  for  reen- 
f orcements.  Soon  after  the  first  missionary  from 
Wesley  came,  a  connection  was  formed  with 
Robert  Strawbridge.  The  most  distinguished 
of  Wesley's  missionaries  were  the  superintend- 
ents, Thomas  Rankin  and  Francis  Asbury.  In 
seven  years,  American  Methodism  became  a  so- 
ciety with  1,160  members,  the  system  being  en- 
tirely modeled  upon  Wesley's,  and  a  conference 
*  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1773,  ten 
preachers  being  present.  By  the  next  year,  the 
number  of  members  had  nearly  doubled,  and 
seventeen  preachers  were  stationed.  By  1775, 
there  were  3,148  members, — about  2,500  south 
of  Philadelphia,  200  in  New  York,  300  in  New 
Jersey,  and  190  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Metho- 
dists were  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Colo- 
nists, on  account  of  the  attitude  taken  by  John 
Wesley,  who,  after  at  first  sympathizing  with 
the  Atnericans,  was  convinced  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  that  taxation  was  no  tyranny,  and  is- 
sued "  A  Calm  Address "  which  had  an  effect 
the  opposite  of  that  for  which  it  was  written. 
Nearly  all  Wesley's  preachers  sent  from  England 
returned  when  war  was  imminent,  or  soon  after 
it  began,  except  Francis  Asbury,  who  sympa* 
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thized  with  this  country  but  was  obliged  to 
spend  two  years  in  retirement.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  were,  in  1  776,  24  preachers  and  nearly 
5,000  members,  and  some  of  the  preachers  and 
many  of  the  members  were  men  of  influence. 
In  1779,  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  member- 
ship and  a  loss  of  seven  ministers  ;  but  by  1781, 
the  tide  had  changed, — tlie  number  of  preachers 
reached  54,  and  of  members,  nearly  11,000. 

The  typical  American  itinerant  preacher, 
mingling  all  the  elements  of  moving  eloquence 
with  practical  sense  and  homely  wit,  appeared. 
Wherever  such  went,  the  people  followed  in 
crowds  ;  members  and  preachers  increased  rap- 
idly in  numbers,  confidence,  and  public  esteem, 
so  that  it  became  diflBcult  to .  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  denomination,  especially 
as  the  Methodists  had  no  sacraments. 

A  large  part  of  the  English  clergy  forsook 
the  country  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
hundreds  of  Methodists  had  never  received  the 
holy  communion,  nor  was  there  any  one  among 
them  authorized  to  administer  it  or  to  baptize 
their  children. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  preachers  in  Vir- 
ginia to  form  a  plan  for  mutual  ordination,  and 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  was  begun  ; 
but  Asbury,  with  a  strong  hand,  suppressed  the 
movement  until  Wesley  should  be  consulted. 

AFTER    THE    REVOLUTIONARY    WAR. 

The  war  having  ended,  Wesley  concluded 
that  to  save  the  results  of  Methodism  in  Amer- 
ica it  was  necessary  for  him  to  aid  American 
Methodists  in  establishing  a  new  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church.  His  justification  of  himself 
was  given  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  document  bore  this  inscription  :  *'  To  Dr. 
Coke,  Mr.  Asbury,  and  our  brethren  in  North 
America."  In  this  letter,  Wesley  notes  that 
"many  of  the  Provinces  of  North  America  are 
totally  disjoined  from  the  mother  country  and 
erected  into  independent  States  ; "  that  **  the 
English  Government  has  no  authority  over 
thetn,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical."  nor  does  any 
one  exercise  or  claim  any  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. And  proceeds  :  "  In  this  peculiar  situation, 
some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States  desire  my  advice,  and  in  compliance  with 
their  desire  I  have  drawn  up  a  little  sketch. 

"  Lord  King's  account  of  tlie  primitive  church 
convinced  me.  many  years  ago  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and  consequently 
have  tlie  same  right  to  ordain."  He  then  states 
that  he  had  "been  importuned  to  exercise  this 
right  by  ordaining  part  of  the  traveling  preach- 
ers," but  he  had  '-refused  to  do  so,"  because  he 


was  "determined  as  little  as  possible  to  violate 
the  established  order  of  the  national  church  to 
which  I  belonged."  "But,"  he  adds,  "the  case 
is  widely  different  between  England  and  North 
America.  Here  are  bishops  who  have  a  legal 
jurisdiction.  In  America,  there  are  none,  neither 
any  parish  minister."  He  explains  that  he  has 
appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  to 
be  joint  superintendents,  that  Coke  being  already 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  has 
set  him  apart  as  a  superintendent  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  his  hands  and  prayer  (being  assisted  by 
other  ordained  ministers),  and  that  he  had  also 
"appointed  and  ordained  Richard  Whatcoatand 
Thomas  Vasey  to  act  as  elders  among  them,  by 
baptizing  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper/' 
To  thesfe  certifications  he  appends  :  "I  have  pre- 
pared a  liturgy,  little  differing  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (I  think  the  best  constituted 
national  church  in  the  world),  which  I  advise  all 
the  traveling  preachers  to  use  on  the  Lord's 
day,  &c."  He  further  states  that  he  tried  to 
persuade  the  Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  a  bishop 
for  America,  but  could  not ;  but  if  they  had  con- 
sented, "  we  know  the  slowness  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  matter  admitted  of  no  delay." 

He  concludes  :  "If  they  would  ordain  them 
now,  they  would  expect  to  govern  them.  And 
how  grievously  would  this  entangle  us  I  As 
our  American  brethren  are  now  totally  disen- 
tangled, both  from  the  state  and  the  English 
hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again, 
either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now 
at  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures 
and  the  primitive  church.  And  we  judge  it 
best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them 
free." 

Provided  with  a  certificate  of  ordination  and 
,  this  letter.  Coke  and  the  two  elders  previously 
mentioned  landed  in  New  York  on  November  3, 
1784.  On  December  24,  1 784,  all  the  Methodist 
preachers  that  could  be  notified  met  in  a  chapel 
in  Lovely  Lane,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
agreed  to  form  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Coke  ordained  Asbury  a  deacon,  and  on  Sunday 
an  elder,  and  on  Monday  he  was  consecrated 
superintendent.  Thirteen  lay  preachers  were  or- 
dained,—  first  deacons,  and  afterward  elders. 
The  methods  of  the  English  Methodist  Confer- 
ences were  adopted  as  the  discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  with  such  alterations 
only  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  state  of 
things  in  America. 

It  soon  appeared  that  though  Methodists  who 
had  been  reared  in  the  Church  of  England  were 
inclined  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  exhibited  dislike  for  it, 
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and  after  a  few  years  the  Prayer  Book  was  laid 
aside.  Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  the  one  a  bishop 
and  the  other  an  elder,  appeared  in  sacerdotal 
robes,  and  the  morning  service  as  abridged  by 
"Wesley  was  read  ;  but  this  not  being  generally 
approved  by  the  Methodists,  it  was  repeated  but 
once  or  twice. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Church,  certain 
Baptists  who  had  affiliated  with  the  Methodists 
80  long  as  the  questions  of  baptism  and  com- 
munion were  not  raised  consistently  withdrew. 
Some  Presbyterians,  also,  ceased  to  attend  Meth- 
odist meetings  ;  but  many  of  the  latter,  finding 
that  Wesley  had  emphatically  declared  that 
*' bishops  and  presbyters  are  of  one  order,"  re- 
mained, though  some  of  these,  when  the  Meth- 
odists began  to  preach  against  Calvinism,  after- 
ward withdrew.  Wesley  believed  the  bishop 
he  ordained  and  his  successors  to  be  as  really 
scriptural  bishops  as  any  in  the  world,  and  this 
is  the  belief  of  Episcopal  Methodism. 

The  progress  of  the  new  denomination  was 
rapid,  and  in  six  years  the  number  of  lay  mem- 
bers had  increased  to  nearly  fifty-eight  thousand, 
and  of  preachers,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  next  year,  James  O'Kelly,  a  prominent 
preacher  of  Virginia,  seceded,  not  being  willing 
to  submit  to  what  he  called  arbitrary  power  of 
the  bishop  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  Sev- 
eral ministers  of  importance  allied  themselves 
with  him,  and  he  formed  a  sect  called  "  Repub- 
lican Methodists."  Another  secession  took  place 
under  an  English  Wesleyan  'minister,  William 
Hammett.  This  took  the  name  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  but  was  short-lived.  The  Republi- 
can Methodists  divided  upon  doctrinal  questions, 
and  though  the  organization  persisted  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  did  considerable  harm  to  Epis- 
copal Methodism,  it  finally  disappeared. 

Coke  and  Asbury  united  in  efforts  to  estab- 
lish educational  institutions,  and  in  a  few  years 
gathered  ten  thousand  pounds  to  found  a  col- 
lege. Asbury  and  Coke  divided  in  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  the  former  wishing  only  for 
schools.  After  a  few  years,  the  college  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  were  not  re- 
built. 

For  three  years,  there  was  an  annual  decline. 
Then,  almost  in  a  day,  the  troubles  seemed  to  dis- 
appear. Methodism  constantly  increased,  spread 
into  Canada  and  all  the  British  provinces.  But 
by  1804,  the  American  preachers  were  with- 
drawn from  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  colored  people  had  early  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  caste  prejudice,  which  in  the  city 
of  New  York  forbade  their  taking  the  sacra- 
ment until  the  white  members  were  served,  ^^^d 


in  1 796  they  set  up  a  separate  organization.  In 
1808,  arrangements  were  made  for  representa- 
tive government ;  a  constitution  was  prepared 
and  a  delegated  General  Conference  provided 
for,  which  met  in  1812,  being  the  successor  of 
several  preceding  general  conferences,  yet  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  two  essential  pecul- 
iarities, —  the  former  General  Conference  had 
all  power,  and  all  ministers  in  the  connection 
were  members  by  virtue  of  their  ordination  and 
a  brief  specified  period  of  service  in  the  minis- 
try. Only  those  elected  were  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  General  Conference  in  1812  ;  and  that 
body,  though  having  great  powers,  was  limited 
at  certain  important  points  relative  to  the  doc- 
trines, property,  and  form  of  government  of  the 
Church  by  the  strict  terms  of  the  constitution, 
which,  however,  provided  for  its  own  alteration 
by  means  of  a  joint  action  in  separate  votes  by 
the  members  of  the  Annual  Conferences  and  a 
General  Conference. 

While  the  primary  purpK)se  of  Wesley  was  to 
make  men  religious  in  the  most  experimental, 
doctrinal,  devotional  sense,  he  was  intensely  prac- 
tical, and  attached  as  much  importance  to  phil- 
anthropy and  to  education  as  any  Christian  of 
his  or  any  other  time.  When  converted  to  the 
new  life,  he  took  over  with  him  most  of  the 
philanthropic  works  begun  when  he  was  seeking 
assurance  by  good  works.  These  were  now  sanc- 
tified by  his  new  faith,  and  related  closely  to  the 
inward  springs  of  his  spiritual  life,  and  he  en- 
forced them  upon  his  followers. 

A  thorough  abolitionist,  he  endeavored  to  make 
his  followers  such  ;  an  opponent  of  caste  in  every 
form,  he  tried  to  organize  societies  in  which  it 
should  not  show  itself.  He  aimed  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  state  of  feeling  expressed  by  the 
words,  "  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together  :  the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all." 

In  the  United  States,  Methodism  spread  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
Efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  stringent  rules 
early  made  against  slavery.  Subsequently,  they 
were  accommodated  in  practice  to  the  situation, 
and  in  some  particulars  the  phraseology  was 
changed  ;  resulting  from  these  things,  there  arose 
two  different  views  in  the  denomination,  which, 
materially  interfering  with  fraternal  feeling,  cul- 
minated in  an  issue  which  bisected  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Slavery  was  the  predis- 
posing, and  its  complication  with  the  episcopacy 
the  exciting,  cause  of  the  rupture.  A  bishop 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  slaves.  The 
North,  in  various  sections,  was  greatly  excited. 
Some  desired  to  make  an  issue,  and  would  have 
deposed  him,  if  possible.  Secession  had  already 
been  threatened  in  the  North,  and  was  actually 
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carried  out  by  the  withdrawing  of  a  number  of 
members,  who  in  1843  established  the  True  Wes- 
leyan  Church.  The  issue  raised  by  the  personal 
complication  of  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew  with 
tlie  ownership  of  slaves  gteatly  agitated  the 
Church,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  country.  The 
action  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  which 
sat  in  New  York,  was  as  follows  : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  Bishop 
Andrew  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so 
long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

Though  this  was  intended  by  many  in  the 
North  as  a  species  of  compromise,  the  Southern 
members  maintained  that  it  was  equivalent  to 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  bishop,  and  was 
unconstitutional  and  unjust. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Gen- 
eral Conference,  the  Southern  members  began 
preparations  for  a  separation,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1845.  The  conferences  withdrawing 
associated  themselves  under  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal*  Church,  South,  Bishop 
Soule,  the  senior  bishop,  a  native  of  Maine,  and 
Bishop  Andrew,  whose  relation  to  slavery  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  crisis,  adhering 
to  the  South. 

Both  denominations  have  greatly  prospered. 
They  resemble  each  other  in  the  fundamentals 
of  Methodism,  but  in  the  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury which  has  elapsed  since  they  were  ecclesi- 
astically disassociated,  they  have  undergone  va- 
rious modifications  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  original  trouble.  The  Southern  Church  has 
adhered  to  the  constitution  established  in  1808, 
but  has  given  the  bishops  a  veto  power.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  altered  its  con- 
stitution on  various  occasions,  and  has  lately  re- 
vised and  added  to  it. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in- 
troduced equal  lay  representation  into  its  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1866  ;  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  introduced  a  small  number  of  laymen 
into  its  General  Conference  in  1872,  having 
made  the  number  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates 
equal  in  1900. 

Women  are  not  eligible  as  representatives  in 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South  ;  but  in  the  recent  revi- 
sion of  its  constitution  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ChuT^ch  substituted  *'  lay  member  "  for  laymen, 
wMch  is  held  to  make  women  eligible. 

A   SmifMARY    OF    AMERICAN    METHODISM. 

When  the  official  statistics  of  American  Meth- 
odism aTe  annually  published,  a  sKiile  is  some- 
times elicited  by  the  fact  that  the  6,084,755  com- 
municants are  distributed  among  seventeen  sects 
X)r  families.     Perhaps   the   aspect  will   change 


when  it  is  seen  that  ten  of  these  sects  added  to- 
gether amount  to  less  than  1^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  and  that  six  of  the  seventeen  consist 
entirely  of  Afro- Americans.  The  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  reports  728,354  commu- 
nicants ;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  542,422  ;  the  Union  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Colored,  claims  16,500  ; 
the  Colored  Congregational  Church,  319  ;  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal,  204,972  ;  and  the 
African  Union  Methodist  Protestant,  2,930, — a 
total  of  a  little  less  than  1,500,000.  The  two 
largest  bodies  are  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  2,801,798  communicants,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  1,518,- 
854  communicants.  The  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  with  184,097  communicants,  originated 
in  an  attempt  to  reform  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  essential  issue  was  declared  by 
the  reformers  to  be  a  "  pure  and  unmixed  ques- 
tion "  of  representation  of  the  laity  in  the  An- 
nual and  General  conferences.  They  were  also 
strongly  opposed  to  the  episcopacy  and  the  pre- 
siding eldership, — a  sort  of  sub-episcopacy  be- 
lieved to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  plan  of  government, — whose  incumbents 
are  appointed  by  the  bishops. 

The  remaining  bodies,  having  but  few  mem- 
bers, consist  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  num- 
bering 28,000  ;  the  Congregational  Methodist, 
with  22,000  ;  theWesleyan  Methodist,  with  17,- 
000  ;  and  the  New  Congregational,  with  4,000. 

The  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 
of  English  Methodism  are  numerous,  and  are 
patronized  and  supported,  not  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  bodies,  but  by  many  com- 
municants of  the  Established  Church,  by  dissent- 
ing bodies,  and  by  many  persons  not  connected 
with  any  religious  organization  who  are  aware 
of  the  high  standards  of  the  former  and  the 
practical  and  unsectarian  usefulness  of  the  latter. 
In  Canada,  Methodism  is  thoroughly  organized, 
liberal,  highly  influential,  and  in  all  respects  as 
prosperous  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  scarcely  a  populous  State 
exists  without  a  Methodist  preparatory  school 
and  a  prosperous  college,  and  there  are  several 
universities  under  Methodist  control  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  most,  at  least,  of  the  more 
ancient  institutions  of  the  highest  class. 

The  missions  of  American  Methodism  are  found 
in  every  land,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
in  regions  of  exceptional  difficulty,  are  very  pros- 
perous. In  addition  to  the  primary  work  of  mak- 
ing Christians,  and  Protestant  Christians,  they 
support  orphanages,  schools  for  children  and 
youth,  and  colleges  and  professional  schools. 

It  is  but  twenty  years  since  American  Meth- 
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odists  turned  their  attention  to  hospitals;  but 
such  ia  their  artlor  in  this  philanthropic  work 
that,  including  those  recently  projected,  there  are 
already  more  than  fifty,  the  largest  of  which  are 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Methodiat  Episcopal  (Seney)  Hospi- 
tal in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

THE   WORK    OF  THE   HAN   AND  THE   MOVEMENT. 

Of  the  movement  begun  by  John  Wesley,  the 
results  in  organized  religious  denominations  are 
by  no  means  the  whole,  if  the  major  part,  of  the 
work  accomplished.  Its  favorable  influence  on 
the  Church  of  England  and  other  Christian  bod- 
ies is  now  universally  acknowledged,  in  tei-ms  so 
eulogistic  that  were  they  employed  by  avowed 
adherents  of  the  Methodist  denominations  spring- 
ing from  Wesley's  labors,  it  would  be  counted 
boasting.  It  has  modified  the, spirit  and  meth- 
ods of  every  denomination,  particularly  in  preach- 
ing, congregational  singing,  lay  cooperation,  and 
zeal  and  directness  in  religious  assemblies.  In 
elevating  the  standard  of  public  and  private  mo- 
rality, in  promoting  total  abstinence,  the  restric- 
tion or  suppression  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  the  protection  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  tlie  Buppression  of  lotteries  and 
gambling,  whether  in  saloons  or  on  race  tracks. 


Methodism  has  been  unequivocal  and  aggressive. 
Methodists  of  every  name  have  been  constant 
promoters  of  popular  education  and  uncompro- 
mising defenders  of  the  public-school  system. 

The  Man  and  the  Movement  are  one  and  in- 
separable, for  there  is  no  method  or  custom  which 
peculiarly  distinguished  Methodists  in  the  first 
century  of  the  movement  which  was  not  origi- 
nated, adopted,  or  adapted  by  John  Wesley. 

If,  in  the  Qne  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
which  have  passed  since  his  public  work  began, 
men  of  more  philosophic  imagination,  of  greater 
gifts  in  pathetic  oratory,  or  of  more  thorough 
scholarship  may  have  appeared  among  his  fol- 
lowers, the  sentiment  attributed  to  Henry  Thom- 
as Buckle  remains  true, — that  the  greatness  of 
John  Wesley  appears  in  this  :  among  them  all, 
no  man  baa  risen  so  great  as  he.  If  diversity, 
amount,  and  efBciency  of  work,  strengtn  and 
permanence  of  moral  influence,  and  the  benefi- 
cent impression  of  personality, — living,  dying, 
and  historical,- — be  the  standard  of  judgment, 
what  name  within  the  past  two  hundred  years, — 
of  priest,  parson,  minister,  bishop,  or  philanthro- 
pist,— can  rival  his,  who,  when  despised  and  cast 
out  because  of  zeal  for  truth  and  love  for  all 
men  of  every  race,  exclaimed,  "The  would  is 
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PETER  COOPER  HEWITT,  INVENTOR. 

THE  three  great  achievements  in  electrical 
Bciencewbich  have  made  Mr.  Hewitt  famous 
are  described  by  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  the 
June  McClure's.  These  thi-ee  inventions  are, — 
first,  a  new  electric  lamp  ;  second,  a  new,  cheap, 
and  simple  method   of  converting  alternating 


For  years,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  was  con- 
nected with  bis  father's  extensive  business  en- 
teiprise,  being  an  active  member  in  the  firm  of 
Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co.,  and  he  has  always  been 
prominent  in  the  social  life  of  New  York.  In 
fact,  most  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  scientific  work,  of  re- 
cent years,  has  been  done  after  business  hours. 
He  worked  for  several  years  on  the  electrical 
investigations  which  resulted  in  his  three  great 
inventions.  His  laboratory,  during  most  of  these 
years,  was  hidden  away  in  the  tall  tower  of  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  overlooking  Madison  Square, 
with  the  roar  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-third 
Street  coming  up  from  the  distance.  When  Lord 
Kelvin  was  in  this  country,  he  said  that  nothing 
interested  him  so  much  as  Mr.  Hewitt's  work 
and  hie  vacuum  lamp.  As  the  inventor  is  only 
forty -two  years  old  now,  and  looks  scarcely 
thirty-five,  it  is  safe  to  look  for  many  other  dis- 
coveries from  his  trained  and  indefatigable  brain. 

Mr.  Baker  explains  in  some  detail  the  three  in- 
ventions by  which  Mr.  Hewitt's  name  has  become 
known  to  science.  The  last,  the  electric  inter- 
rupter, is  of  a  peculiarly  timely  nature,  as  it  goes 
far  to  solve  the  problem  before  Mr.  Marconi  and 
the  other  wireless  telegraphers  of  keeping  their 
aerial  messages  secret.  By  the  use  of  this  in- 
terrupter, the  transmission  of  powerful  and  per- 
sistent electrical  waves  is  produced  with  scien- 
tific accuracy.  The  apparatus  is  not  only  cheap, 
light,  and  simple,  but  is  also  a  great  saver  of 
electrical  power.  The  trouble  has  been,  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
sending  and  receiving  instruments  attuned.  The 
Hewitt  interrupter  accomplishes  this. 


electrical  currents  into  direct  currents ;  and, 
third,  an  electric  interrupter,  or  valve,  of  special 
value  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

Mr,  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  is  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  philanthropist,  Peter  Cooper,  and  a  son 
of  the  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  most 
famous  citizens  of  New  York.  The  young  invent- 
or was  born  to  wealth,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
achieved  so  much  in  the  face  of  the  temptation 
to  a  life  of  ease  and  leisure  makes  a  truly  remark- 
able picture  of  inherited  genius  and  energy.  The 
grandfather,  Peter  Cooper,  built  the  first  Ameri- 
can locomotive,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  Cyrus  Field  in  the  great  project  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  ;  he  was  also,  for  a  score  of 
years,  the  president  of  a  cable  company. 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  FLY? 

SEVERAL  flying-machines  have  been  con- 
structed which,  80  far  as  their  power  to  fly 
is  concerned,  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is  not  only  for  the  fiying- 
machine  to  be  able  to  raise  itself,  but  to  keep 
its  balance  in  the  air  and  enable  the  aeronaut  to 
descend  in  safety.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for 
April  contains  an  article  on  human  flight  which 
is  very  interesting,  although  not  very  much  cal- 
culated to  encourage  our  expectations  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  air.  Science,  says  the  reviewer, 
authoritatively  pronounces  the  problem  to  be 
soluble.  "It  is  almost  certain,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, "  that  the  first  experimenters  will  not 
live  to  tell  their  tale."     He  quotes  Mr.  'VVelie' 
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expression  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  air  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
greatest  war  that  has  ever  devastated  the  world, 
"  Yet,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  we  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  one  day  he  achieved,  if  only  because  the 
empire  of  the  world  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  man 
who  constructs  an  air-slup  that  can  be  converted 
into  ft  really  efficient  engine  of  war." 

L ANGLE y's   LAW, 

The  fundamental  proposition  on  which  the 
construction  of  fl\'ing-niachines  must  bo  based 
is  known  as  Langley's  law,  from  the  name  of  its 
discoverer.  This  law  is  somewhat  paradoxical, 
for  it  maintains  that  the  faster  you  move  through 
the  air  the  less  energy  is  needed  to  keep  you 
going.  Hence,  there  is  no  bar  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  flying-machine  which  will  rival  our 
express  trains  in  speed  and  will  carry  a  large 
number  of  passengers.  The  flying-machine  of 
the  future  will  be  more  like  the  steamship  than 
like  the  bird,  and  will  keep  itself  afloat,  as  well  as 
travel,  by  means  of  its  motor  power.  Tlie  great 
diCBculty  is  the  question  of  balance.  It  ia  an- 
alogous to  the  ditEcully  which  would  he  found 
in  riding  a  bicycle  over  a  surface  which  was  con- 
stantly in  motion,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 

THE   TOMULT   OF   THE    AIR. 

The  ■'  internal  work  "  of  the  wind,  as  th  „^o- 
feasor  calls  it,  ia  very  complex.     Even  u-K  ^  '.ve 


wind  seems  steadiest,  it  is  always  variable  and 
irregular  in  its  movements,  beyond  anything 
which  can  be  anticipated.  Even  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  an  air  current  has  no  homogeneous  parts. 
It  consists  of  an  exceedingly  complex  tangle  of 
tiny  and  diverse  currents.  The  stronger  and 
apparently  uniform  the  wind  is.  the  greater  are 
ita  fluctuations.  In  a  high  wind,  the  velocity 
varies  every  moment,  from  forty  miles  an  hour 
down  to  a  dead  calm.  Birds  know  how  to  utilize 
theae  fluctuations,  and  a  turkey  buzzard  will 
hover  motionless  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  blowing 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  Birds  and  insects, 
which  are  both  heavier  than  the  air  which  they 
displace,  keep  themselves  up  either  by  soaring  or 
flapping  ;  both  the  processes  depend  upon  the 
axiom  that  the  air  is  a  solid  if  yuu  hit  it  hard 
enough.  The  laws  of  flight  are  to  be  discovered 
in  the  behavior  of  soaring  birds.  For  thousands 
of  years  they  have  completely  mastered  the  art 
which  man  hopes  one  day  to  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  flying-machine.  From  Darwin's 
description  of  the  soaring  of  condors,  there  is 
not  the  least  vibratory  movement  either  in  the 
wings  or  in  the  feathers  of  the  wings.  The  head 
and  neck  were  moved  frequently  and  with  force. 
"When  the  bird  rises,  it  drops,  and  the  rapid  de- 
scent, like  that  of  a  car  of  a  switchback  railway, 
sends  it  upward  the  moment  there  is  an  altera- 
tion in  the  angle  which  the  wing  makes  to  the 
air  current. 

CASTRO :  A  LATIN- AM  ERIC  AH  TYPE. 


IT  is  only  as  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Vet 
president  illustrates  conditions  in  more  than 
one  of  the  Latin-American  republics  that  hia 
career  becomes  interesting.  This,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bon- 
sal  in  his  contribution  to  the  North  American  Rk- 
vieu)  for  May.  The  story  of  this  "  uncouth  ad- 
venturer," as  Mr.  Bonsai  remarks,  is  neither  new 
nor  unusual.  It  is  a  common  enough  occurrence 
for  some  brigand  chief  in  one  or  another  o(  the 
South  American  republics  to  proclaim  himself 
dictator ;  but  among  theae  adventurers,  as  Mr. 
Bonsai  admits,  Castro  enjoys  a  certain  distinction. 
He  has  courage  and  ability — two  commodities 
that  have  been  rather  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence from  the  make-up  of  most  recent  South 
American  dictators.  Castro  has  ambition  for 
"real  power  and  an  authority  not  confined  to 
Venezuela  or  to  Colombia." 

Caatro  is  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
in  public  life  about  ten  years.  He  began  as 
Senator  in  the  federal  congress  from  the  An- 
dine  slate  ot  El  Tachira.  lie  was  a  failure  in 
that  capacity,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
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people  hia  cattle  were  confiscated  for  taxes,  and 
the  Senator  himself  headed  a  revolt  againat  the 
government  of  the  province.  He  was  soon  pro- 
claimed president  of  El  Tachira,  and  plotters 
against  the  government  of  Andrade  at  Caracas 
invited  him  to  march  on  the  federal  capital  with 
his  sturdy  Andinos.  Castro  started  on  this  en- 
terprise with  only  eighty  men.  It  was  a  long 
ride  to  Caracas,  and  there  was  much  wilderness 
fighting  on  the  way,  of  which  Mr.  Bonsai  can 
tell  us  little  ;  but  somehow  the  government  forces, 
consisting  of  six  thouaaad  well-armed  men,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  Castro  standard,  and 
the  upshot  was  that  the  ambitious  Andino  was 
installed  in  the  "  Yellow  House  "  at  Caracas  be- 
fore  the  "revolution"  had  been  taken  seriously 
by  the  outside  world. 

IN  THE   FRGSIDENCT. 

Of  Castro's  subsequent  career,  better  known  to 
the  newspaper- reading  public,  Mr.  Bonsai  says: 

"  Not  a  week  passed  before  the  members  of 
the  military  junta  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in 
pushing  forward  the  unsophisticated  savage  from 
the  Andes  thpy  had  brought  to  light  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  the  many  ban- 
ditti that  Venezuelan  political  life  has  produced. 
They  have  all  long  since  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
imprudence.  Of  his  private  life,  I  will  say 
nothing,  except  that  the  feudal  lords  of  old 
claimed  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  serfs 
no  right  which  the  dictator  does  not  exercise 
daily  over  the  people  of  hia  unfortunate  land,  I 
must  also  note,  in  passing,  the  physical  phenome- 
non that,  despite  the  enervating  debauchery  in 


which  hia  days  and  nights  are  spent,  whenever 
the  critical  moment  presents  itself,  Castro  has 
up  to  the  present  been  able  to  meet  it  with  a 
clear  mind  and  unflagging  energy.  He  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  new  men.  principally  re- 
cruited from  the  Andine  provinces,  his  old 
cronies  and  covipmhex,  and  with  other  stray  ad- 
venturers, aiich  as  another  Mendoza  who  obliged 
him  with  a  mule  on  a  certain  stage  of  his  adven- 
turous ride,  and  who  is  now  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  stout  barber  of  '\'aleDcia,  a 
breezy  gossip,  who  is  at  present  the  chief  of  the 
dictator's  military  bouse.  Wbetlier  it  be  the 
personal  fascination  of  the  man.  as  some  say,  or 
the  dread  he  has  always  inspired  by  his  bloody 
revenges,  it  is  certain  that  those  he  has  taken 
into  his  confidence  have  for  the  most  part  stood 
by  him  steadfastly  in  dark  days  as  well  as 
bright." 

HOW   GOVERNMENT   HONEY   WAS   SPENT. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  debts  of  Venezuela 
for  which  foreigners  have  demanded  payment 
were  incurred  by  Castro's  predeceaaora,  and  this 
is  true  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
Castro  administration  has  U'cn  without  the  means 
to  pay  them,  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  This  is  Mr. 
Bonaal's  statement  of  the  facts  : 

"  Within  six  months  after  his  seizure  of  power, 
Castro  had  a  surplus  of  many  millions  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  the  use  he  made  of  them  is  significant. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  meet  any  of  the  foreign 
claims,  or  to  pay  interest  on  those  which  had 
been  adjudicated.  "When  one  remembers  Low 
badly  they  had  fared  when  the  treasury  was  full, 
one  may  perhaps  find  the  explanation  of  the  at- 
tack that  was  made  by  the  creditor  nations  upon 
the  coffers  last  December,  when  they  were 
empty. 

"  With  the  millions  that  rolled  in  from  the 
custom  houses,  Castro  equipped  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men,  which  he  sent  into  Colombia,  os- 
tensibly to  support  one  of  the  many  adventurers 
who  were  fighting  for  the  presidency  there. 
His  real  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  secure  such 
a  strong  position  in  the  neighboring  republic  as 
to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  impose  the  federa- 
tion, which  is  only  the  first  step  in  his  dream  of 
conquest.  On  this  expedition,  he  sent  but  few 
of  his  Andinos  ;  these  he  needed  at  borne.  Ar- 
tisans and  laborers  were  torn  from  their  fami- 
lies to  fill  up  the  necessary  quota.  A  man  went 
to  his  work  in  the  morning  and  never  returned. 
With  banners  fiying  and  drums  beating,  the 
expedition  started  on  the  long  road  to  Bogota. 
Once  in  Colombia,  they  met  with  defeat,  and 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  across  the  Guajira 
peninsula,  a  retreat  which  Caatro  may  well  call 
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his  Moskowa.  Out  of  provisions,  and  struck 
down  by  sickness  and  poisoned  arrows,  har- 
assed day  and  night  by  the  Indians  who  infest 
the  savAge  recesses  of  this  land,  who  crucified 
every  straggler  or  prisoner  that  fell  into  their 
hands,  of  the  eight  thousand  who  inarched  away 
so  bravely,  only  four  hundred  broken-down  men 
ever  reached  their  native  land  again. 

"  Despite  this  fiasco,  Castro,  .believing  as  he 
does  that  his  *star  is  greater  than  Napoleon's,' 
has  not  given  up  his  plan  of  conquest  in  Colom- 
bia. Large  sums  of  money  that  would  go  far 
to  pay  the  foreign  debt  are  being  used  by  him 
to  debauch  Colombian  politicians  and  to  pay 
his  spies.  His  friends  in  Bogota  to-day  are  not 
in  a  majority  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  all 
the  influence  he  wields  is  being  exerted  against 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  under  which  we  se- 
cure the  privilege  of  cutting  the  Panama  Canal 
at  our  own  expense.  Curious  whirligig  of  poli- 
tics !  Our  protege  at  Caracas  is  our  opponent  in 
Bogota." 

THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL  UNDER  FIRE. 

%  A  FTER  the  universal  chorus  of  approval  with 
•i^A.  which  Mr.  Wyndham's  land  bill  has  been 
received  by  landlords,  tenants,  and  politicians,  it 
is  indeed  a  change  to  turn  to  the  article  which 
Mr.  W.  O'Connor  Morris  has  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century.   The  woe  which  is  pronounced 
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upon  those  of  whom  all  people  speak  well  need 
no  longer  be  dreaded  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  for  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris  has  pronounced  upon  the  bill 
a  malediction  so  comprehensive  and  so  savage 
that  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  curses  show- 
ered upon  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  He  tells  us 
it  is  an  elaborate  scheme  of  ingenious  but  per- 
nicious agrarian  quackery,  pregnant  with  many 
and  far-reaching  national  evils.  Its  cruelty  is 
not  much  worse  than  its  kindness  ,  it  is  based 
on  an  utterly  immoral  principle  ;  it  is  rank  with 
corruption  from  beginning  to  end  ;  it  is  a  huge 
plan  of  spoliation,  to  be  carried  out  at  the  cost 
and  risk  of  the  taxpayer  through  a  system  of  brib- 
ery without  a  parallel.  It  will  bring  to  Ireland, 
not  peace,  but  a  sword.  It  will  make  the  Irish 
land  system  worse,  and  Ireland  a  more  troubled 
chaos.  It  will  produce  a  bitter  land  war,  and 
will  probably  throw  back  many  parts  of  Ireland 
into  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before  the 
great  famine. 

THE    PERILS    OP    LAND    PURCHASE. 

Every  Nationalist  believes  it  will  quicken  the 
home  rule  movement.  It  must  strengthen  the 
demand  for  compulsory  purchase,  and  may  thus 
lead  to  a  confiscation  alike  wholesale  and  dis- 
graceful. "  Land  purchase  "  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  a  failure  ;  thousands  of  those  who  have 
purchased  are  worthless  and  bankrupt  farmers 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  bank  managers  or  of 
local  Shy  locks,  who  have  neglected  drainage 
and  cut  down  trees,  sublet  and  mortgaged  their 
farms  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  place  of  the  old 
dual  ownership,  they  have  evolved  double,  treble, 
and  fourfold  ownership.  *'  Land  purchase  "  estab- 
lishes against  landlords  a  false  measure  of  rent 
analogous  to  a  base  coinage,  it  divides  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  into  a  disfavored  multitude,  and 
whatever  good  it  may  do  on  a  purchased  estate, 
it  stirs  up  trouble  on  an  unpurchased  estate  :  it 
is  like  one  of  the  old  fireships  driven  into  a  fleet 
to  shed  havoc  around.  Of  this  particular  bill, 
Mr.  Morris  says  :  "It  forces  up  the  existing 
value  of  land  from  eighteen  years'  purchase  to 
twenty-three,  or  even  twenty-flve.  The  measure 
is  one  of  double-sided  corruption  ;  the  millions 
of  the  poor  taxpayers  are  to  be  bled  in  order  to 
lavish  doles  on  Irish  landlords,  and  to  reduce 
the  rent  of  Irish  farms  by  60  per  cent,  below 
what  they  were  paying  in  1881.  The  notion 
that  the  £12,000,000  bribe  could  only  cost  the 
exchequer  £140,000  a  year  is  a  mere  chimera." 

SEED    OF   A   DEADLY    HARVEST. 

•  This  unsparing  critic  of  the  bill  ridicules  the 
idea  that  the  purchasers  will  pay  their  install- 
ments, and  suggests  that  some  wet  day  a  mani- 
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festo  will  appear  forbidding  the  purchasers  to 
pay  a  shilling  until  home  rule  has  '<  been  wrung 
from  an  alien  government."  Even  if  that  does 
not  take  place,  a  <<  land  war  "  will  spring  up  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  caused  by  this  destruc- 
tive policy. 

'  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Morris  declares  that  his 
rental  has  been  raised,  not  lowered,  through  the 
legislation  of  the  last  few  years.  He  has  been  a 
land  reformer  all  his  life,  he  denounced  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act  half  a  century  ago,  as  he 
denounced  the  ruinous  legislation  of  1881,  and 
every  prediction  he  made  has  been  verified.  He 
now  asserts,  with  profound  conviction,  that 
should  this  measure  become  law,  it  will  certainly 
prove  disastrous  and  have  a  calamitous  end.  It 
is  political  quackery  of  the  very  worst  kind,  dis- 
seminating corruption  by  shameless  bribes.  It 
is  deceitful,  treacherous,  and  pernicious. 

Payment  by  Tenants  Precarious. 

Professor  Beesly  writes  in  the  Positivist  Re- 
view for  May  upon  the  Irish  land  bill.  He  says 
that  he  would  not  grudge  paying  £112,000,000 
if  by  paying  it  England  could  get  rid  of  Ireland 
as  completely  and  finally  as  she  got  rid  of  the 
American  colonies  in  1783.  He  ridicules  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  will  continue  paying  their 
installments  for  sixty -eight  years,  and  reminds 
us  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of  land  purchase 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  three  years,  whereas 
Mr.  Wyndham's  is  spread  over  fifteen.  Land- 
lords have  been  selling  their  land,  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1896,  at  eighteen  years' 
purchase  ;  under  the  new  bill,  they  will  receive 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  years'  purchase. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1886,  offered  them  twenty 
years'  purchase  of  the  judicial  rents,  and  the  re- 
payment was  to  be  complete  in  forty-nine  years, 
the  installments  being  20  per  cent,  less  than  the 
judicial  rent. 

How  It  Will  Work. 

Blackwood  for  May  has  a  paper,  signed  "  Am- 
has,"  on  Mr.  Wyndham's  Bill.  "Amhas"  ap- 
proves of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  and  points  out  that 
it  is  on  lines  suggested  by  <<  Maga."  He  sums 
up  its  probable  effects  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  voluntary  sale  by  the  great 
landlords  is  not  contemplated  by  them.  The 
smaller  and  poorer  owners  will  be  glad  to  sell ; 
the  rich  will  not.  The  bill  will  cause  a  disap- 
pearance of  squireens  as  landlords,  though  they 
may  remain  on  their  demesnes.  It  will  not  unify 
the  tenure  of  land  ;  for,  in  addition  to  landlords 
and  tenants,  who  will  still  employ  the  diminished 
Land  Court  to  settle  rents,  there  will  be  large 
farmers  and  smaller  owners  who  have  bought 


under  existing  law,  and  there  will  be  new  tenants 
established  by  the  new  land  commissioners  and 
many  others  who  will  hold  under  the  new  act  by 
direct  agreement  with  their  old  landlords. 

THE    DANGER   OF    '<  THE    LAW's   DELAY." 

<<  There  are  interests  assailed  which  will  tell 
against  the  bill.  Lawyers  will  suffer  from  its 
summary  and  cheap  procedure.  Land  commis- 
sioners will  fear  that  their  occupation  is  gone. 
Laborers  will  expect  less  employment  than  ever. 
But,  above  all,  land  agents,  who  have  already 
seen  that  they  are  doomed,  and  have  demanded 
compensation  by  the  state,  may  fight  against 
land  purchase.  It  is  not  enough  to  allow  them 
to  be  agents  for  the  sale,  because  that  is  a  final 
task.  Some  agents  are  solicitors  ;  some  are  them- 
selves landlords ;  some,  who  manage  the  large 
estates,  have  already  exerted  their  influence 
against  any  sale, — the  last  class  will  be  little  af- 
fected ;  ■  the  lawyers  will  get  little  pity  ;  the  small 
landlords,  who  act  as  agents  to  one  another,  have 
got  their  bonus.  This  agitation,  therefore,  will 
fail ;  but  it  may  lead  to  great  delay.  The  land- 
lord might  first  be  advised  not  to  sell ;  then  the 
investigation  of  his  position,  with  respect  to  title,  9 
incumbrances,  and  superior  interests,  might  drag 
out  the  time.  It  has  taken  sometimes  more  than 
twelve  years  to  arrange  a  saler  when  both  land- 
lord and  tenants  were  willing.  Then,  unless  the 
commissioners  are  called  in,  there  might  be  an 
endless  haggling  as  to  price  ;  for  which  reason 
it  seems  that  voluntary  agreements  will  not 
really  be  the  large  majority,  but  that  the  com- 
missioners will  find  their  work  constantly  in- 
creasing. After  agreement  as  to  price  of  pur- 
chase is  reached,  the  operation  of  the  bill  is  swift 
and  simple ;  but  it  does  not  give  power  to  the 
tenants  to  force  on  a  sale,  and  delays  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  agents  being  willing  to  help 
the  measure." 

Alleged  Fatal  Flaws. 

Lord  Monteagle,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
follows  up  the  paper  of  Judge  O'Connor  Morris 
by  recapitulating  the  recent  history  of  the  ques- 
tion, after  which  he  criticises  the  bill  in  his  ac- 
customed manner.  He  thinks  the  bonus  is  too 
small.  Twenty  millions  would  have  bridged  the 
gulf  and  secured  finality  and  appealed  to  the 
Irish  imagination.  He  objects  to  the  retention 
by  the  state  of  one-eighth  of  the  purchase  money 
in  the  form  of  a  permanent  rent  charge.  He 
also  criticises  adversely  the  exclusion  of  the 
larger  tenants.  Farms  with  a  total  rental  of 
two  and  one-half  millions  are  excluded  from  the 
bill,  while  farms  with  a  total  rental  of  four  mil- 
lions are  included.     The  exclusion  of  the  larger 
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farms  may,  in  many  cases,  prevent  the  sale  of 
whole  estates.  Unless  the  system  of  exclusions 
is  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  universal  abolition  of  dual 
ownership. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  GERMAN  NAVY. 

IN  an  important  article  in  the  first  April  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Lock- 
roy  relates  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
German  fleet.  It  is,  as  he  justly  observes,  a  re- 
markable story  of  the  surmounting  of  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacles,  due  to  the  obstinate 
determination  of  the  monarch,  aided  by  the  pa- 
triotism and  the  energy  of  a  great  people.  The 
German  fleet  is  already  a  menace  and  a  danger 
to  the  British  fleet,  and  its  ambition  is  to  be- 
come, in  the  future,  more  powerful  than  the 
French  fleet. 

Germany  is  not  naturally  a  sea  power,  but  the 
enterprise  of  her  people,  guided  by  the  Hohen- 
zoUem  dynasty,  and  assisted,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, by  the  progress  of  science  in  the  practi- 
cal applications  of  steam  and  electricity,  has 
transformed  a  small  defensive  force  into  a  navy 
which  shows  the  German  flag  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  and  is  quite  capable  of  taking  the  of- 
fensive. But  it  was  not  the  question  of  sea- 
ports, nor  the  insignificant  extent  of  the  German 
coast  line,  which  proved  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  past.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  jter- 
sonnet  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  factor, 
and  M.  Lockroy*s  account  of  how  Germany 
availed  herself,  at  first,  of  mercenaries  for  her 
navy  is  extremely  interesting.  He  compares 
the  part  they  played  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
troops  in  France.  Gradually,  Germany  organ- 
ized her  own  naval  personnel.  M.  Lockroy  says 
that  the  true  history  of  the  German  fleet  begins 
in  1848,  and  he  does  justice  to  the  work  of 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  in  directing  the 
movement  for  a  powerful  navy.  Prince  Adal- 
bert had  lived  long  in  England,  where  he  had 
learned  many  lessons.  Later  on,  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  the  first  to  hold  out  to  the  infant 
navy  the  prospect  of  taking  the  offensive,  which 
he  did  in  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  in  which  he 
passionately  opposed  the  policy  of  von  Moltke, 
who  wished  to  leave  only  a  subordinate  r6h  to 
the  fleet. 

England's  blunder  helps  to  build  up 
Germany's  navy. 

The  more  modern  history  of  the  German  fleet 
is  well  known.  Admiral  Tirpitz  exhibited  mar- 
velous boldness,  combined  with  tact,  in  (iealing 
with  the  Reichstag,  always  unwilling  to  Vrj+e  the 


necessary  supplies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
M.  Lockroy  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
amazing  blunder  committed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, during  the  South  African  war,  in 
seizing  the  German  merchant  ships  Bundesrath 
and  Herzog  on  suspicion  of  carrying  munitions 
of  war  to  the  Boers.  This  incident  was  utilized 
to  the  full  by  the  German  Government  to  bring 
home  to  the  German  nation  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  fleet ;  and,  in  M.  Lockroy's 
opinion,  it  enabled  Admiral  Tirpitz  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Reichstag  for  his  programme.  Id 
conclusion,  M.  Lockroy  describes  in  vivid  terms 
the  almost  passionate  patriotism  of  the  German 
naval  officers  and  men,  and  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence with  which  this  feeling  of  patriotism  is 
fostered  in  every  possible  way  in  the  training 
both  of  cadets  and  recruits. 


IF  FRANCE  SHOULD  INVADE  ENGLAND. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  opens  with  a 
long  contribution  by  »*  Vates  "  professing 
to  give  the  "  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Thomas  Hal- 
way,  Bart.,"  of  the  French  invasion  of  England 
in  1905.  The  article  is  written,  obviously,  not 
to  stir  up  animosities,  but  to  warn  England  of 
the  possible  result  of  her  present  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  army.  That  is,  the  policy,  not  of  the 
present  government,  but  of  all  British  govern- 
ments ;  for  when  General  de  Mauve  landed  with 
his  army  corps  in  the  eastern  counties  a  Liberal 
government  was  in  power. 

A    DISPLACEMENT   OF   EMPEB0R8. 

Many  things  had  happened  since  1903.  The 
British  army  had  been  reduced  to  what  it  was 
before  the  Boer  war,  and  there  was  a  citizen 
army  for  home  defense,  "  inspired  by  local  zeal.'* 
Abroad,  Prince  Napoleon  had  emerged  from  his 
obscurity  in  Russia,  and  had  become  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  IV.  of  the  French.  Still  more 
startling  things  had  happened  in  Germany.  The 
Kaiser,  tired  of  sermons,  uniforms,  and  biblical 
controversy,  had  set  out  for  Vienna  in  a  dirigi- 
ble balloon,  which  came  to  grief  in  the  Danube, 
the  whole  party,  it  was  believed,  being  drowned. 
In  the  government  of  the  new  Kaiser,  all  offices 
were  held  by  men  who  secretly  longed  for  a 
combination  with  France  and  Russia  against 
England. 

HOW   WAR   BROKE   OUT. 

War  broke  out  suddenly.  The  Russians  were 
admitted  into  Herat,  and  Russian  troops  poured 
into  northern  Afghanistan.  War  was  declared 
against  Russia  after  a  short  controversy.  Turkey 
and  Germany  objected  to  the  British  passing  the 
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Dardanelles  ;  and  as  France  and  Germany  in- 
sisted that  any  blockade  must  be  effective,  Eng- 
land was  obliged  to  send  a  large  fleet  into  the 
Baltic.  Her  fleets,  however,  were  able  to  do 
little  against  Russia  ;  and  when  she  wished  to 
strengthen  her  far  Eastern  position,  it  happened 
that  three  French  merchantmen  heavily  laden 
with  stones  were  sunk  in  the  Suez  Canal.  So 
far,  France  and  Germany  had  been  neutral.  But 
shortly  occurred  the  remarkable  incident  of  the 
breaking  of  all  cables,  leaving  no  communication 
with  the  Continent  except  through  Germany  and 
France.  Germany  was  stopped  from  declaring 
war  by  the  London  police  discovering  a  plot  for 
all  German  reservists  to  rendezvous  round  Wool- 
wich and  destroy  the  arsenal.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment declared  its  pacific  intention  to  carry 
out  maneuvers  in  the  North  Sea  ;  and  a  great 
flotilla  set  sail  from  the  French  ports,  which  car- 
ried, unknown  to  the  British,  a  large  army  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  The  French  ambas- 
sador presented  his  letters  of  recall  during  the 
absence  of  Lord  Rosebery  from  London ;  and 
next  day  the  French  had  landed  in  England. 

THE    INVASION. 

The  first  body  of  French  troops  landed  by 
night,  near  the  lighthouse  at  Spurn  Head,  which 
they  captured,  cutting  the  telegraph  lines  to 
Hull ;  and  a  few  hundred  men  with  motor  cycles 
moved  swiftly  along  the  roads  and  entered  Hull, 
captured  the  electric  tramway  system  before  any 
one  knew  anything  had  happened,  and  caught 
a  detachment  of  Royal  Artillery  in  their  beds. 
The  telegraph  wires  all  round  were  cut,  and  the 
French  cyclists  rode  out  into  the  country,  captur- 
ing all  local  arms.  A  great  fleet  of  river  steam- 
ers went  up  to  Goole,  and  other  boats  were  sent 
up  the  Trent  and  the  Weighton  Canal,  and  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  the  whole  mechanism  of  com- 
munications in  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
chief  novelty  about  the  French  method  of  attack, 
indeed,  is  that  they  employ  all  the  canals  and  in- 
land waterways  for  moving  their  troops  rapidly, 
and  for  cutting  off  communication  with  southern 
England.  Among  their  other  successes,  they 
capture  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  country-house. 
The  chief  invasion,  however,  was  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  French  landing  along  forty  miles  of  protected 
coast.  The  invaders  came  without  horses  ;  but 
they  captured  the  trains,  forced  the  local  au- 
thorities to  send  in  all  horses  and  cycles,  and 
succeeded,  almost  before  any  one  knew  of  the 
invasion,  in  disarming  the  whole  country  as  far 
as  the  Witham.  A  second  army  corps  came  in 
with  the  rising  tide  and  took  the  places  vacated 
by  the  first.  Before  news  of  this  reached  Lon- 
don, telegrams  were^  received  to  the  effect  that 


torpedo-boat  attacks  had  been  made  in  all  the 
undefended  ports  of  the  Channel,  and  when  news 
came  from  the  north  it  was  at  first  supposed  that 
the  invasion  was  merely  a  raid  meant  to  distract 
attention  from  a  proposed  landing  in  the  south. 

DISASTER. 

The  nation  showed  its  usual  patriotism  ;  but 
it  was  quite  incapable  of  coping  with  the  invad- 
ers. The  British  generals  had  under  them,  as 
members  of  their  staffs,  men  who  barely  knew 
one  another  by  sight.  The  French  covered 
their  front  with  lines  of  skirmishers,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  cavalry,  the  British  were  unable  to 
ascertain  their  position  or  movements,  and  the 
battle,  when  it  came,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  British. 

"  Our  right  had  been  extended  to  Teigh,  and 
also  to  Market  Overton,  across  the  river,  with  a 
post  watching  the  direct  road  from  Grantham. 
It  was  intended  that  the  troops  arriving  by  suc- 
cessive trains  at  the  stations  from  Stamford  to 
Ash  well  should  be  formed  into  a  division  to 
meet  any  attack  by  the  direct  road  from  Grant- 
ham. Soon  after  the  enemy's  guns  began  fir- 
ing, our  own  artillery  at  Market  Overton  and 
Teigh  made  an  attempt  to  reply,  but  they  were 
hopelessly  inferior  to  the  enemy's  artillery, 
which  they  had  great  difficulty  in  locating.  The 
troops  on  whom  the  French  artillery  first  fired 
were,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  I  have 
named,  facing  to  the  rear.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  them  out  of  the  artillery  fire  at  once,  but  as 
a  consequence  of  all  the  causes  I  have  named, 
first  of  all  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed,  and  a 
few  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  camp  began  a  hur- 
ried flight  to  the  rear.  This  soon  communicated 
itself  to  the  troops  that  were  facing  the  same 
way  and  getting  out  of  the  artillery  fire.  Before 
long,  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  seeing  the 
confusion  and  the  flight,  pushed  forward  from 
between  the  two  ridges  in  which  Saxby  lies.  A 
few  gallant  men  attempted  to  oppose  them,  but 
they  were  outflanked,  outnumbered,  and  the 
enemy  poured  in.  The  panic  soon  spread  ;  and 
before  we  were  well  aware  of  it,  the  whole  force 
was  in  full  retreat,  a  retreat  which  was  every  mo- 
ment threatening  to  become  utterly  disorderly." 

PEACE. 

After  this,  the  writer  describes  his  conversa- 
tions with  General  de  Mauve,  the  French  com- 
mander, who  describes  how  the  French  flotilla 
of  transports  was  largely  built  in  England,  and 
who  tells  him  that  the  so-called  lessons  of  the 
Boer  war  have  been  England's  undoing.  Salva- 
tion from  the  invaders  finally  came  when  the 
British  admiral  returned  from  the  Baltic  and 
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caught  the  French  flotilla  with  a  third  army 
corps  and  destroyed  it  utterly.  Finally,  peace 
is  made  with  France,  the  French  march  back, 
nominally  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  retaining  all 
their  arms  and  artillery.  The  German  Emperor, 
it  appears,  had  not  been  drowned  at  all ;  he  had 
been  lying  ill  on  an  island  in  the  Danube.  Rus- 
sia, knowing  that  the  resurrected  Kaiser  would 
not  approve  of  the  policy  of  his  son's  ministers, 
made  peace,  and  the  war  ended  without  any  very 
decisive  change  having  taken  place.  All  of  which 
is  merely  "  Vates' "  rather  roundabout  way  of  de- 
manding a  professional  army  and  pointing  out 
the  folly  of  England's  present  military  system. 


THE  FRENCH  RELIGIOUS  PROTECTORATE. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  is  a  curious  paper  dis- 
cussing the  exact  position  of  those  powers 
who  have  undertaken  the  thorny  task  of  pro- 
tecting the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 
The  two  great  powers  most  concerned  are  France 
and  Russia,  and  the  writer,  who  is  apparently 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  goes  very  thor- 
oughly into  the  question  of  what  may  be  called 
the  French  religious  protectorate.  It  will  prob- 
ably surprise  even  those  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  to  learn  that  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  France  considered  herself  entitled, 
not  only  to  protect  her  own  subjects  and  those 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
but  also  all  non-Mussulmans  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Long  after  the  revocation   of   the   Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  French  Protestant  colony  of  Con- 
stantinople was  directly  protected  by  the  French 
embassy,   as  were  also  the  many  Italian  Jews 
who  had   settled    in   the   city.     Stranger   still, 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  both  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Capuchins  had  houses  at  Constantinople,  their 
object  being  to  missionize,  not  the  Mussulmans, 
but  the  many  schismatic  sects  which  had  found 
refuge  there.     The  French  ambassador  was  con- 
sidered so  powerful  that  he  was  constantly  ap- 
pealed to,  not  only  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
by  the  heads  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  France 
again  and  again  seems  to  have  interfered  on  be- 
half of  the  unfortunate  Armenians.     Early  in 
the  last  century,  the  other  powers  became  aware 
that,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  the  Chris- 
tian protectorate  in  Turkey  was  of  importance. 
Accordingly,  Austria  put  in  a  claim  to  s)^a,re 
the  same  privileges,  a  claim  which  Russia  \y^^ 
tried  ineffectually  to  put  forward  in  1710^  \w,VieT^ 
Peter  the  Great  calmly  suggested  that  t^L  ^^  ^a 
of   the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  be  tak^vv      ^^^^ 
from  the  French  religious  and  handed  t^^^    xl^ 
munity  of  Greek  priests.  ^  v  ^  ^t^ 


CATHOLICS   IN   THE    LEVANT    UNDER   FRENCH 

PROTECTION. 

After  the  congress  held  in  1878,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  England  arranged,  or  at  any  rate  sug- 
gested, a  triple  protection.  We  all  know  what 
this  collective  effort  has  resulted  in,  and  how 
Turkey  has  fulfilled  her  promises.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  France  remains  the  active  defender  of 
those  who  owe  religious  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
All  over  the  Levant,  all  the  Roman  Catholic  es- 
tablishments— churches,  convents,  seminaries, 
schools,  hospitals — are  directly  under  French 
authority  ;  in  other  words,  the  various  French 
consuls  have  all  sorts  of  rights  over  them,  and 
should  they  make  themselves  amenable  to  civil 
law,  they  are  represented  and  defended  before 
the  Ottoman  tribunals  by  French  lawyers.  The 
only  exception  to  this  may  be  found  in  Albania, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Macedonia,  where  Austria 
exercises  the  same  privileges.  Of  course,  the 
writer  of  this  paper  desires  to  prove  that  the 
French  Government  is  making  a  great  mistake 
by  its  home  anti-clerical  campaign,  considering 
the  importance  attached  to  the  position  of  France 
as  a  Christian  power  in  the  near  East. 


THE  RUSSIAN  "  STUNDISTS. 
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ONE  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions that  resulted  from  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Russian  serfs  was  the  spread  of  the 
<*  Stundist "  movement.  Both  the  political  and 
the  religious  phases  of  this  Russian  schism  are 
portrayed  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Hourwich  in  the  Arena 
for  May.  The  cult  was  introduced  in  the 
Czar's  dominions  by  the  German  Baptists, 
whose  teachings  rapidly  spread  from  village 
to  village  all  over  southern  Russia,  under  the 
name  of  "Stundism"  (from  the  German  Stunde 
— *'hour" — meaning  the  hour  of  reading  the 
Gospel).  According  to  Dr.  Hourwich,  these 
new  teachings  met  with  reverent  acceptance 
from  the  first. 

<'  For  the   first  time,   the  Bible  reached  the 
Russian  people^  in  their  native  tongue  ;  the  Bible 
used  in  the  orthodox  Russian  Church  is  in  the 
*  Church  Slavonic' — i.e.,   in  ancient  Bulgarian, 
not  easily  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  fir§t  book  that  came  to  the  people, 
and   it   gave   them   a   philosophy   of    life   and 
social  relations.     It  gave  them  a  new  interest 
in  lite ;  drink,  the  only  relaxation  of  a  human 
beast   of   burden,    lost    all    attraction    for    the 
Tegenerated  peasants  ;  mutual  aid  and  coopera- 
tion, preached  by  the  new  religion,  contributed 
theiT  share  to  the  improvement  of  their  material 
condition. 
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AS    A    POLITICAL    MOVEMENT. 

"  Had  the  government  let  them  alone,  the 
Stundist  movement  would  probably  have  re- 
mained confined  within  the  field  of  evangelical 
work.  This,  however,  was  impossible  —  the 
Church,  like  the  police,  being  a  state  institution. 
Apostasy  from  the  established  church  is  rebel- 
lion against  the  powers  that  be.  The  orthodox 
priests,  aided  by  the  police  and  the  courts,  en- 
tered upon  a  vigorous  campaign  of  persecution, 
With  the  result  that  the  Stutidist  movement  is 
now  repeating  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in 
England, — purely  religious  nonconformity  is 
developing  into  political  and  social  radicalism. 

"  From  association  with  their  "foreign  brethren, 
the  Russian  Baptists  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  political  institutions  of  other  countries  where 
the  state  does  not  interfere  with  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  ita  citizens.  The  revolutionary  agitation 
of  the  seventies  and  the  eighties,  though  con- 
fined to  the  educated  classes  in  the  great  cities, 
awakened  among  the  Stundist  peasants  an  in- 
terest in  political  questions.  They  sought  in- 
formation upon  the  live  problems  of  the  day  in 
secular  books  and  the  periodical  press.  To- day, 
the  naive  ignorance  of  the  rustics  is  gone ;  one 
meets  among  their  representative  men  the  same 
comprehension  of  political  and  social  problems, 
and  the  same  schools  of  thought,  as  among  the 
.  '  intelliguentzia '  (the  college- bred  class).  There 
are  among  them  moderate  liberals,  with  whom 
the  paramount  issue  is  the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  state  and  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, as  a  guarantee  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty.  There  are  followers  of  Henry  George — 
whose  ideas,  by  the  way,  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  Russian  *  Land  and  Liberty  Society  '  in 
the  seventies  ;  the  priority  of  that  revolutionary 
society  is  acknowledged  in  George's  *  Progress 
and  Poverty.'  There  are  Christian  Socialists 
who  remind  one  of  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo. 
There  are  those  who  believe  in  revolutionary  ac- 
tion, some  even  going  so  far  as  to  justify  the 
acts  of  the  Terrorists. 

EFFECT    OF    LABOR   AGITATION. 

"  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  significance  to 
the  coming  political  development  of  Russia. 
Heretofore,  opposition  to  autocracy  was  confined 
to  the  great  cities,  while  the  government  was 
backed  by  the  passive  support  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry.  The  development  of  political  aspira- 
tions among  the  Stundists  brings  into  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  the  most  intelligent  class  of  the 
Russian  peasantry,  whose  influence  is  spreading 
in  spite  of  persecution.  The  labor  movement, 
which  came  upon  the  wave  of  industrial  expan- 


sion in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  spread  of  socialism  among  the  workers  of 
the  cities,  have  had  the  support  of  the  Stundists, 
who  are  numerous  in  all  southern  towns.  The 
current  from  the  country  to  the  city,  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  modern  nations,  gains  addi- 
tional force  in  Russia  from  her  long  winters  ; 
there  is  a  vast  class  of  peasants  who  seek  tem- 
porary employment  in  the  city  and  return  to  the 
country  for  the  farming  season.  In  the  absence 
of  a  free  press  and  of  the  privacy  of  xhe  mails, 
these  workers  are  so  many  <  walking  delegates '  of 
political  agitation,  too  numerous  to  be  spotted 
out  by  the  most  watchful  police. 

"A  handful  of  *  Nihilists,'  recruited  from 
among  the  college-bred  class,  could  easily  be  ex- 
terminated,— the  Baptists  cannot  be  extermi- 
nated. The  demand  for  religious  and  political 
liberty  is  growing  among  the  masses  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  from  whom  the  soldiery  are  re- 
cruited ;  hence,  the  day  may  come  when  the 
army  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  suppress 
the  agitation  for  popular  government." 


FINANCING  THE  NATION. 

A  NUMBER  of  interesting  figures  about  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,  and  the  way 
in  which  revenue  is  raised  and  disbursed,  are  giv 
en  by  Mr.  Frank  Bryant  in  the  June  Siiccess.  The 
people  have  in  their  possession  now  about  two 
billion  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars, 
or  $29.34  for  every  person.  Seven  years  ago, 
the  2>cr  cajnta  circulation  was  $21.10,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  $13.85.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  corresponding  figure  is 
$18.29  ;  and  in  Germany,  $19.92.  In  supply- 
ing the  country  with  currency,  seven  assay 
offices,  five  mints,  and  a  great  printing  office 
are  kept  busy.  The  assay  offices  are  at  New 
York,  Charlotte,  St.  Louis,  Boise  City,  Dead- 
wood,  Helena,  and  Seattle  ;  the  mints  are  at  Phil- 
adelphia, New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San  Fran 
Cisco.  All  the  paper  money  is  made  in  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  at  Washington. 

THE    OUTPUT    OF   CURRENCY. 

"Three  thousand  people  are  kept  busy  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument 
keeping  the  country  supplied  with  new  paper 
money,  postage  stamps,  and  internal-revenue 
stamps.  The  present  daily  output  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  which,  like  the  new 
mint  at  Philadelphia,  ranks  as  the  finest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  sheets  of  silver  and  gold  cer- 
tificates and  United  States  notes,  twenty -five 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand   sheets  of   national 
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bank  currency,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheets 
of  internal-revenue  stamps,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
million  postage  stamps.  Last  year,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  new  paper  money  issued,  of 
an  aggregate  value  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  national  circulation.  The 
silver  certificates  are  one  dollar,  two  dollars,  and 
five  dollars  ;  the  United  States  notes,  ten  dol- 
lars only  ;  while  the  gold  certificates,  as  stated, 
range  from  twenty  dollars  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  demand  is  for  notes  of  the  small  de- 
nominations. In  1890,  there  were  thirty-seven 
million  pieces  of  government  paper  issued,  of 
the  average  value  of  six  dollars  and  sixty -one 
cents  ;  last  year,  the  quantity  had  been  trebled, 
and  the  average  value  had  fallen  to  four  dollars. 
The  average  value  is  now  only  three  dollars  and 
sixty-two  cents.  The  actual  increase  in  the  paper 
currency,  last  year,  was  seventy -six  million  dol- 
lars. The  number  of  coins  struck  at  the  mints 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  millions,  of  the 
value  of  ninety-five  million  dollars,  of  which 
sixty-two  million  dollars  were  gold.  The  Phila- 
delphia mint  handles  the  gold  received  at  New 
York,  the  San  Francisco  mint  the  output  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  Alaska,  while  the  new  mint  at 
Denver  will  receive  the  product  of  the  central 
West." 

THE  COST  OP  RUNNING  OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

"  This  year,  the  expenditures  will  be  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one  million  dollars,  including 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  dollars  for 
the  postal  service,  which  is  nearly  self-sustain- 
ing. The  revenues  will  amount  to  about  six 
hundred  and  ninety-four  million  dollars,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  forty-three  million  dollars.  Last 
year's  surplus  was  ninety-one  million  dollars,  of 
which  some  seventy  millions  were  used  in  the 
redemption  of  government  securities.  The  heavi- 
est item  in  our  national  expenditure  is  the  pen- 
sion account,  which  now  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  million  dollars  a  year,  or  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day.  On  the 
army,  this  year,  we  shall  spend  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars  ;  on  the  navy,  eighty-five 
millions.  The  civil  establishment  will  cost  one  . 
hundred  and  twenty-six  millions.  To  the  In- 
dians we  shall  give  thirteen  millions.  The  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  will  be  twenty-g^yen 
million  dollars." 

HOW    THE    MONEY    IS   SPENT. 

*'  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  some  of 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  is  spey.  ^Ve  ^^^ 


House  of  Representatives  costs  us  three  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  Senate  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollai*s,  while  the  public  print- 
ing oflSce  uses  more  than  six  millions.  The  ex- 
ecutive oflBce  calls  for  only  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  a  bagatelle  compared 
with  the  four  millions  England  gives  the  royal 
family.  On  foreign  intercourse,  we  spend  two 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
consular  fees  and  other  receipts  cut  this  figure 
to  a  million  less.  In  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  customs  service  costs,  including  the  revenue- 
cutter  service,  nine  millions  ;  the  collection  of 
the  internal  revenue,  four  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  the  lighthouse  establishment 
calls  for  four  millions  ;  the  life-saving  service 
for  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  the  engraving  and  printing  works,  two 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  pay 
of  the  army  is  thirty -seven  million  dollars  ;  the 
quartermaster's  department  uses  thirty-two  mil- 
lion dollars  ;  guns  cost  eleven  million  dollars  ; 
the  expenditures  on  rivers,  harbors,  and  forts, 
sixteen  million  dollars  ;  the  pay  of  the  navy  is 
fifteen  million  dollars  ;  the  cost  of  new  vessels, 
twenty  million  dollars." 

THE   SOURCES   OP   PUBLIC    INCOME. 

"Nearly  all  the  public  income  is  collected 
from  two  sources, — customs  and  internal  reve- 
nue. This  year,  the  customs  duties  will  amount 
to  three  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  internal-  * 
revenue  taxes  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- two 
million  dollars.  From  a  score  of  miscellaneous 
sources,  forty  million  dollars  more  will  be  col- 
lected, the  principal  item  being  some  ten  million 
dollars  of  profit  on  the  coinage  of  silver.  Two 
great  corps  of  revenue-collectors,  maintained  at 
an  annual  cost  of  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars, 
gather  the  moneys  due  the  Government  from 
Key  West  to  Bering  Sea.  Special  agents  scour 
the  country  for  smugglers,  moonshiners,  and 
other  evaders  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  hardly  a 
year  goes  by  without  at  least  one  government 
officer  losing  his  life  in  running  down  moon- 
shiners. Some  of  the  Government's  income  is 
derived  from  peculiar  sources.  Sundry  persons 
donated  to  the  United  States,  last  year,  two 
hundred  and  eighty -eight  dollars  ;  persons  un- 
known, to  relieve  their  consciences,  sent  anony- 
mous communications  to  the  Treasury  with  in- 
closures  amounting  to  $35,868.22.  Bribes  offered 
to  government  officers  and  by  them  turned  into 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  $612.91.  Seamen's 
wages,  unclaimed  for  six  years,  reverted  to  the 
Treasury  to  the  extent  of  $9,803.13." 

Thus,  it  appears  that  U  ncle  Sam's  miscellaneous 

xeceVpts  a,re  uot  to  be  despised. 
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THE    COST   OF    COLLECTION. 

"To  collect  the  customs  costs  eight  million 
dollars  a  year  ;  to  gather  the  internal  revenue, 
four  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  or, 
to  collect  a  dollar  of  customs  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  three  cents,  while  the  cost  of  collecting  a 
dollar  of  internal  revenue  is  a  little  less  than 
one  and  three-quarter  cents.  The  great  customs 
port  is  New  York,  which  turns  into  the  Treas- 
ury duties  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  million  dollars  a  year,  not  far  from  a 
third  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment outside  the  postal  service.  The  collection 
of  customs  at  New  York  employs  twenty-two 
hundred  persons,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  a 
dollar  is  one  and  nine-tenths  cents.  This  low 
record  is  equaled  at  Chicago,  where  import 
duties  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars  are  collected. 
The  great  internal-revenue  town  is  Peoria,  111., 
the  center  of  the  bourbon  whiskey  distillery 
district.  The  Government's  revenue-collections 
there  amount  to  thirty-one  million  dollars,  or 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Only  nineteen  men  are  employed 
to  collect  this  tax,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  a 
dollar  is  but  four-tenths  of  a  cent.  Among  the 
two  hundred  or  more  towns  designated  as 
•  ports  of  entry '  for  the  collection  of  customs, 
there  are  many  that  do  not  receive  enough 
money  to  pay  their  running  expenses.  At 
Cherrystone,  Va.,  last  year,  the  Government 
spent  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  to  collect  two 
dollars  ;  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  it  cost  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  to  collect  five  dollars  ; 
at  Albemarle,  N.  C,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  were  paid  to  collect  two  dollars  ; 
and  at  Teche,  La.,  three  thousand  dollars  were 
required  to  collect  forty-five  dollars.  Nearly 
fifty  revenue  ports  are  unprofitable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  must  be  kept  manned  to  pre- 
vent smuggling." 

A  NEW  CURRENCY  PLAN. 

OF  the  various  methods  proposed  for  re- 
tiring the  greenbacks  and  providing  an 
elastic  currency,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  is  the  scheme  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Purves,  the  treasurer  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute, in  the  Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York). 
It  is  impossible  even  to  summarize  the  technical 
features  of  this  proposed  system  ;  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  brief  resume  of  the  advan- 
tages sought  by  its  originator,  supplemented  by 
his  statement  of  the  practical  modus  operandi  of 
the  machinery  to  be  called  into  existence  by  the 
plan,  in  the  meantime  referring  our  readers  to 
the  Bankers*  Ma^fazine  for  details. 


The  author  of  these  suggestions  has  had  two 
objects  especially  in  view, — (1)  retiring  perma- 
nently the  United  States  notes,  and  (2)  utilizing 
the  credit  of  the  federal  government  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  people  at  large  may  be  benefited. 

ft 

GOVERNMENT    LOANS    TO   COUNTIES. 


ti 


To  accomplish  this,  it  is  proposed  that  by  a 
gradual  process  the  Government  shall  sell  its 
interest-bearing  bonds,  so  securing  a  supply  of 
gold  which,  when  added  to  the  special  gold  re- 
serve in  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption, 
will  furnish  funds  for  the  complete  retirement 
of  the  United  States  notes,  and  then,  by  lending 
its  credit  to  its  conservative  communities  upon 
deposits  of  county  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of 
interest  (issued  under  certain  restrictions  and 
limitations,  as  hereinafter  particularly  set  forth), 
use  such  deposits  of  county  bonds  as  the  basis 
for  an  issue  of  currency  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  issue  of  greenbacks.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  certain  provisions  where- 
by the  banks  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  a  limited 
additional  amount  of  currency,  of  an  elastic 
character,  without  making  too  radical  a  change 
in  the  present  laws,  and  also  to  embody  certain 
desirable  revisions  in  the  existing  system  along 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  what  has  already  been 
suggested  in  that  direction. 

"It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
United  States  notes  are  promises  to  pay  ;  that 
they  were  not  issued  with  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  continued  in  circulation  beyond  the 
time  when  the  Government  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, financially,  to  redeem  them  ;  and  that  they 
are  in  reality  an  unliquidated  debt  of  the  United 
States.  The  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  accom- 
plish the  complete  retirement  of  the  issue  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost  compatible  with  safety  and 
sound  finance. 

'<  Realizing  that  an  issue  of  interest-bearing 
bonds  with  which  to  pay  off  the  non-interest- 
bearing  demand  obligations  would  meet  with 
strong  opposition  from  many  quarters,  by  reason 
of  the  resulting  increase  in  the  annual  interest 
charge  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  case  the  selling  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
plan,  to  make  provision  whereby  an  increase  in 
revenue  may  be  secured  from  entirely  new 
sources  with  which  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  sold  so  long  as  they  run,  and  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the  final  redemption  thereof  without 
burdening  the  federal  government  therewith." 

WHAT   STATES   WOULD    BE    BENEFITED. 

After  outlining  the  specific  features  of  the  plan, 

several  of  which  are  modifications  of  those  em- 
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bodied  in  the  Aldrich  bill,  Mr.  Purves  proceeds 
to  show  how  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  affected  by  its  provisions.    He  says  : 

^*  Upon  consideration  of  the  probable  opera- 
tions of  the  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
direct  advantage  to  be  gained  thereunder,  by 
reason  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  public 
loans  at  an  abnormally  low  rate  of  interest, 
would  accrue^to  the  Southern  and  Western  agri- 
cultural States.  To  them  particularly  should 
the  plan  appeal ;  and  while  it  is  probable  that 
the  counties  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
can,  without  the  assistance  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, borrow  funds  at  a  favorable  rate  of 
interest,  and  so  fail  to  be  especially  attracted  by 
the  borrowing  features  of  the  plan,  they  should, 
nevertheless,  by  reason  of  their  immense  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  financial  interests,  . 
be  quite  as  much  interested  and  benefited 
(though  in  more  indirect  channels)  through  the 
strengthening  of  the  currency  system  and  the 
resulting  influence  upon  private  and  public 
credit.  The  gain  to  banking  interests  should 
be  plainly  apparent ;  necessarily,  a  business  con- 
sisting of  the  trading  in  credits  must  be  assured 
of  the  foundation  upon  which  all  credits  stand. 

"It  will  also  probably  be  found  that  in  a 
large  degree  the  counties  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  silver  States,  and  other  communities  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  undue  land  specula- 
tion, will  not  be  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  under  the  plan. 

*'  Putting  aside,  then,  the  Eastern  and  the 
most  northern  of  the  Middle  States,  with  their 
population  of  twenty -one  millions,  and  the  small- 
er Western  mining  States  and  Territories,  and 
Kansas,  with  their  total  population  of  five  mil- 
lions, whose  counties  could  participate  in  only  a 
moderate  degree,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  re- 
maining States — viz.,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  California,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas — we 
have  a  list  of  agricultural  States  containing  al- 
most fifty  millions  of  people,  over  three-fifths  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  country,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  thp  population  that  may  be 
classed  as  rural.  It  is  to  these  States  that  we 
should  expect  the  greatest  benefit  would  accrue  ; 
and  from  the  information  afforded  by  the  census 
of  1900,  it  is  shown  that  of  the  2,068  counties 
therein  contained,  1,885  thereof  come  ^Uhin 
the  numerical  provisions  suggested.  AikJ^  -frOi^ 
the  latest  and  most  authentic  informatir^  v.. 
tainable,  the  county  indebtedness  is  8lx»>^^  ^q 
be  so  small  (in  most  cases,  no  debt  w)     Vt^      \ 


that  it  may  be  claimed  with  reasonable  safety 
that  these  counties  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  such  a  financial  position  as  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  the  plan  through  the  issue 
of  bonds  as  above  provided." 

Considering  the  importance  to  national  de- 
fense of  an  improved  system  of  roads,  Mr.  Purves 
suggests  that  the  general  government  might 
wisely  expend  money  to  provide  the  best  expert 
information,  advice,  and  supervision  over  the 
building  or  rebuilding  of  the  roads  of  the  bor- 
rowing counties,  within  reasonable  limitations. 

JUST    WHAT   WOULD    BE    ACCOMPLISHED. 

As  to  the  immediate  effects  of  such  a  measure, 
Mr.  Purves  is  confident  that  through  its  opera- 
tions it  will  be  entirely  practicable, — 

"1.  To  accomplish  the  complete  and  perma- 
nent retirement  of  the  United  States  notes  from 
our  currency  without  expense  to  the  general 
government,  and  thus  to  release  the  $150,000,000 
special  gold  reserve. 

"2.  To  provide  independent  revenues  from 
entirely  new  sources  with  which  to  meet  the 
interest  on  government  bonds  issued  for  the 
above  purpose,  and  to  furnish  funds  for  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  said  bonds  without  burden- 
ing the  federal  government  therewith. 

"  3.  To  furnish  a  new  form  of  currency  with 
deposited  security  therefor  as  a  substitute  for 
the  retired  notes. 

<*4.  To  relieve  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  burden  of  furnishing  gold  either  for  export 
or  for  other  purposes,  and  to  put  upon  the  banks 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard. 

"  5.  To  justify  the  issue  of  a  large  additional 
amount  of  United  States  low-rate  bonds,  which 
should  naturally  become  the  basis  for  the  exten- 
sion of  national  bank  note  issues,  with  said  bonds 
as  security. 

"6.  To  make  possible  and  profitable  a  fluc- 
tuating issue  of  bank  notes  based  upon  deposits 
of  specified  assets  other  than  government  bonds  ; 
and 

"7.  To  enlist  the  support  of  the  agricultural 
districts  in  the  general  movement  for  a  desirable 
currency  reform  by  incorporating  certain  pro- 
visions that  should  operate  for  their  benefit ; 
that  is  to  say  : 

*'  (a)  To  give  financial  assistance  to  the  coun- 
try districts  in  the  movement  for  a  better  public- 
school  system  through  the  proposed  issues  of 
county  bonds,  and  through  the  same  medium  ; 

"(b)  To  make  possible  an  extensive  and  de- 
cided improvement  of  the  country  roads  (at 
small  cost)  through  the  scientific  rebuilding 
thereoi  by  the  intelligent  utilization  of  the  ma- 

tenala  that  may  be  at  hand." 
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A  FRENCH  SANATORIUM  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

IN  connection  with  the  subject  of  modern  hos- 
pital facilities  for  tuberculosis  patients, 
which  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
success  of  the  Hauteville  Sanatorium,  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  the  indigent  consumptives 
of  Lyons, — the  first  institution  of  the  kind  to  be 
opened  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  poor. 
A  writer  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  describes  this 
sanatorium  and  its  methods. 

Every  month,  a  day  is  set  apart  in  the  out- 
patients' department  of  the  Lyons  Hospital  for 
the  examination  of  those  who  desire  to  be  treated 
for  consumption.  The  number  of  beds  in  the 
sanatorium  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and 
the  open-air  treatment  is  supposed  to  last  four 
months  ;  accordingly,  only  thirty  new  patients 
can  be  taken  in  each  month,  and  the  thirty  have 
to  be  chosen  out  of  some  hundred  applicants.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  the  poor  of  Lyons  realize  that 
the  treatment  is  of  use  only  to  those  who  are 
not^  as  it  were,  too  far  gone  in  the  disease,  and 
it  is  pitiable  to  see  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  presenting 
themselves  at  the  hospital  doors  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  worse  they  look  the  more  certain 
they  will  be  of  help  and  succor  ! 

The  Lyonese  sanatorium  was  opened  only  six 
years  ago,  and  though  at  first  a  purely  charita- 
ble institution,  the  whole  of  the  sum  required 
being  raised  in  a  very  few  months,  much  was 
due  to  the  active  help  of  yet  another  most 
admirable  French  society,  also  due  to  private  en- 
terprise, which  has  for  its  object  that  of  provid- 
ing the  workers  of  Lyons  with  economical  lodg- 
ings, and  with  good  cheap  food. 

This  society,  which  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  seventeen  years, — its  capital  is  $1,000,000, — 
is  in  no  sense  a  charity,  for  it  has  always  paid  a 
reasonable  interest  on  the  money  invested.  The 
committee  which  manages  the  society  had  every 
reason  to  know  how  terrible  were  the  ravages 
brought  about  by  consumption  ;  accordingly, 
they  offered  those  who  were  trying  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  a  sensible  manner  all  the  help  in 
their  power. 

There  are  now  at  the  Hauteville  Sanatorium 
two  doctors,  fifteen  nuns,  and  half  a  dozen  cooks, 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  staff,  for  in  open-air 
treatment  the  food  question  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, the  household  bills  of  tlie  Hauteville  Sana- 
torium coming  to  the  very  considerable  sum  of 
$12,500  each  year. 

In  the  summer,  the  patients  are  expected  to 
rise  at  6:45  a.m.,  at  7:30  they  have  a  good  break- 
fast, then  follow  a  short  walk  and  a  long  rest 


in  the  open  air ;  at  10  o'clock,  lunch  is  served, 
then  comes  another  long  rest ;  at  midday,  din- 
ner, at  4:30  p.m.  tea,  at  7  o'clock  supper.  At  9 
o'clock,  every  one  goes  to  bed,  and  at  9:30  the 
lights  are  put  out.  The  menus  of  each  meal  are 
carefully  considered,  specimen  menus  given  in 
the  article  being  of  a  nature  that  would  make 
Lucullus  envious. 


HOW  BUBONIC  PLAGUE  WAS  DRIVEN  OUT  OF 

THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  banishment  of  yellow  fever  from  Cuba 
by  American  physicians  and  officials  has 
had  its  counterpart  achievement  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  bubonic  plague  by  the  American 
administration  in  the  Philippines.  The  whole 
story  has  been  told  in  the  reports  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  where  only  a  few  will  ever 
read  it,  and  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
has  done  a  good  service  in  presenting  the  main 
facts  in  its  May  number. 

RAVAGES   OF   THE   PLAGUE   IN   MANILA. 

Bubonic  plague  was  discovered  at  Manila  on 
December  26,  1899,  and  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creased in  its  ravages  up  to  December,  1901. 

"The  deaths  in  1900  numbered  199,  and  in 
1901  reached  a  total  of  432.  The  disease  was 
at  its  worst  each  year  during  the  hot,  dry  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  nearly  or  quite  dis- 
appearing during  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  cases  in  1901  exceeded  that  in  1900 
by  200,  while  the  number  of  deaths  was  about 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  and  the  percent- 
age of  mortality  among  persons  attacked  in- 
creased from  73.4  in  1900  to  91.7  in  1901. 

"  This  heavy  increase  in  plague  for  the  year 
1901  justified  the  apprehension  that  a  severe 
epidemic  would  occur  in  1902.  Strenuous  ef- 
forts were  made  to  improve  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city,  but  the  habits  of  the  Chi- 
nese residents  and  the  lower  class  of  Filipinos 
were  such  as  to  render  the  enforcement  of  prop- 
er sanitary  regulations  well-nigh  impossible. 

A   CAMPAIGN   AGAINST   HOUSE   RATS. 

"  On  account  of  the  important  part  which 
house  rats  are  known  to  play  in  the  distribution 
of  bubonic  plague,  a  systematic  campaign  was 
inaugurated  against  these  rodents  in  Manila. 
Policemen,'  sanitary  inspectors,  and  specially  ap- 
pointed rat-catchers  were  furnished  with  traps 
and  poison,  and  both  traps  and  poison  were  dis- 
tributed to  private  individuals  under  proper  re- 
strictions. A  bounty  was  paid  for  all  rats  turned 
over  to  the  health  authorities,  and  stations  were 
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established  at  convenient  points  throughout  the 
city  where  they  could  be  received.  Each  rat  was 
tagged  with  the  street  and  number  of  the  build- 
ing or  lot  from  which  it  came,  was  dropped  into 
a  strong  antiseptic  solution,  and  eventually  sent 
to  the  Biological  Laboratory,  where  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  bacteriological  examination  for  plague. 
During  the  first  two  weeks,  1.8  per  cent,  of  the 
rats  examined  were  found  to  be  infected.  This 
proportion  steadily  increased,  reaching  the  alarm- 
ing maximum  of  2.3  per  cent,  in  October.  At 
this  time  numerous  rats  were  found  dead  of 
plague  in  the  infected  districts,  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  epidemics  of  plague  among  the  rats 
of  a  city  in  the  past  have  been  uniformly  fol- 
lowed by  epidemics  among  human  beings,  the 
gravest  apprehension  was  felt',  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  among  the  rats  after  the  weather 
had  become  comparatively  dry  being  a  particu- 
larly unfavorable  symptom. 

HOUSE   INSPECTIONS. 

"  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  prepare  to  deal 
with  a  severe  epidemic,  and  a  permanent  deten- 
tion camp,  capable  of  accommodating  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  was  accordingly  established  on 
the  grounds  of  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital.  Hop- 
ing against  hope,  the  board  of  health  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  combat  the  disease.  The  force  of 
sanitary  inspectors  was  greatly  increased,  a'nd 
under  the  able  supervision  of  Dr.  Meacham  their 
work  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Frequent  house-to-house  inspections  were  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  where  the  disease  was 
known  to  exist.  The  sick  were  removed  to  the 
hospital  if  practicable ;  otherwise  they  were 
cared  for  where  found  and  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion guarded  against. 

"  Plague  houses  were  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and  their  owners  were  compelled,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  assistant  sanitary  engineer,  to 
make  necessary  alterations.  Cement  ground- 
floors  were  laid  ;  double  walls  and  double  ceil- 
ings, affording  a  refuge  for  rats,  were  removed  ; 
defects  in  plumbing  were  remedied ;  white- 
wash was  liberally  used,  and,  in  general,  nothing 
was  left  undone  that  could  render  buildings 
where  plague  had  occurred  safe  for  human 
occupancy.  Buildings  incapable  of  thorough  dis- 
infection and  renovation  were  destroyed.  Build- 
ings in  which  plague  rats  were  taken  were  treated 
exactly  as  were  those  where  the  disease  attacked 
the  human  occupants.  The  bacteriological  exam- 
ination of  rats  enabled  the  board  of  health  to 
follow  the  pest  into  its  most  secret  haunts  a^^^ 
fight  it  there,  and  was  the  most  importn,vv^  fac- 
tor in  the  winning  of  the  great  succe^^  \\\(^ 
was  ultimately  achieved.  ^ 


THE   PLAGUE   STAMPED   OUT. 

"  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  was  no  re- 
currence of  plague  in  buildings  which  had  been 
disinfected  and  renovated.  As  center  after  cen- 
ter of  infection  was  found  and  destroyed,  the 
percentage  of  diseased  rats  began  to  decrease, 
and  in  January,  1902,  when,  judging  from  the 
history  of  previous  years,  plague  should  have 
again  begun  to  spread  among  human  beings, 
there  was  not  a  single  case.  In  February,  one 
case  occurred.  In  March,  there  were  two  cases, 
as  against  63  in  March  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  before  April  the  disease  had  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

"  This  result,  brought  about  at  a  time  when 
the  epidemic  would,  if  unchecked,  have  reached 
its  height  for  the  year,  marked  the  end  of  a 
fight  begun  by  the  board  of  health  on  the  day 
of  its  organization  and  prosecuted  unremittingly 
under  adverse  conditions  for  seven  months,  with 
a  degree  of  success  which  has  not  been  equaled 
under  similar  conditions  in  the  history  of  bu- 
bonic plague. 

"During  1901,  plague  appeared  at  several 
points  in  the  provinces  near  Manila.  Agents  of 
the  board  of  health  were  promptly  dispatched 
to  the  infected  municipalities,  and  radical  reme- 
dial measures  were  adopted,  including,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  the  burning  of  infected  buildings, 
the  result  being  the  complete  disappearance  of 
plague  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Manila." 

The  chief  health  inspector.  Dr.  Franklin  R. 
Meacham,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  is  due  for 
the  success  of  these  repressive  measures,  lived 
only  to  see  the  battle  won.  Exhausted  by  the 
strain  of  the  long  struggle,  he  died  in  April,  1902, 
but  not  till  after  it  could  be  truly  said  that  he 
had  freed  the  Philippines  of  bubonic  plague. 

The  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  that  immedi- 
ately followed  the  successful  fight  against  the 
plague  diverted  attention  for  a  time  from  the 
admirable  work  of  the  health  officials,  and  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  disease  also  was 
in  many  instances  checked  in  its  ravages  by  the 
vigorous  quarantine  and  inspection  measures 
that  had  been  made  familiar  to  the  people  by 
Dr.  Meacham's  persistent  campaign. 


HOW  LONG  AGO  WAS  AMERICA  PEOPLED? 

THE  antiquity  of  man  on  this  continent  is 
a  subject  of  unending  debate  among  the 
ethnologists,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  geologists 
have  prior  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  authori- 
tative court  of  last  resort  for  the  decision  of  this 
mooted  question.  At  any  rate,  we  look  to  the 
geologists  for  estimates  of  the  duration  of  the 
glacial  and  post  -  glacial   periods,    and   man   is 
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connected,  by  the  strongest  of  evidence,  with 
the  glacial  period.  An  editorial  article  in  the 
American  Geologist  for  May  summarices  thd  &on- 
closions  reached  by  glacial  geolog^stis  regarding 
the  measure  of  time  that  the  glacial  age  may  be 
presumed  to  have  occupied. 

For  the  time  since  the  end  of  the  ice  age,  the 
accepted  estimates  range  from  five  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand  years.  About  eight  thousand 
years  would  be  regarded  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  as  near  the  truth.  This  period  was  ap- 
parently of  nearly  equal  length  in  America  and 
Europe. 

**  It  is  more  difficult  to  secure  a  probable  eisti- 
mate,  on  which  glacialists  will  so  well  agree,  for 
the  length  of  the  glacial  period)  which  is  found 
on  both  continents  to  have  been  very  complex 
and  long,  as  measured  by  years,  though  short  in 
comparison  with  preceding  geologic  periods.  On 
both  these  vast  land  areas,  it  involved  nearly  the 
same  sequence  in  the  stages  of  growth  and  de- 
cline of  the  ice-sheets,  in  their  first  accumulation, 
great  recessions  and  readvances,  and  their  final 
melting  away.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  glaciation  are  counted  several  stages  or 
epochs  of  growth  and  wane,  the  principal  times 
of  ice-advance  and  deposition  of  drift-sheets  and 
moraines  in  North  America  being  named  the 
Albertan,  Kansan,  lUinoian,  lowan,  and  Wis- 
consin stages. 

AGE   OF   THE    KANSAK   DRIFT. 

<<  Some  glacialists  have  estimated  the  antiquity 
of  the  Kansan  stage  of  glaciation,  when  the  ice- 
sheet  extended  farthest  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  from  fifteen  to  fifty  times  as  long 
ago  as  the  end  of  the  ice  age — that  is,  between 
100,000  and  400,000  years  ago,  while  the  Albert- 
an stage  and  the  beginning  of  the  ice-accumula- 
tion were  still  older.  Others,  however,  recogniz- 
ing the  necessary  limitations  of  the  whole  time 
of  life  on  the  earth,  from  the  very  ancient  Algon- 
kian  period  until  now,  considered  by  astrono- 
mers and  physicists  to  be  perhaps  only  about 
20,000,000  years  and  quite  surely  no  more  than 
100,000,000  years,  and  comparing  the  somewhat 
well-known  ratios  of  the  geologic  eras  and  pe- 
riods, have  concluded  that  the  portion  of  time 
belonging  to  the  relatively  very  short  glacial 
period,  in  all  its  stages,  cannot  exceed  100,000 
years. 

"  Such  a  measure  of  this  period  would  place 
its  Kansan  stage  some  50,000  to  25,000  years 
before  its  end  ;  and  the  lowan  stage,  to  which 
the  fossil  man  of  Lansing,  Kan.,  is  referred, 
would  be  only  12,000  to  15,000  years  ago. 
These  estimates  seem  to  me  compatible  with  the 
characters  of  the  Kansan  and  lowan  drlft-form- 


ftlionft.  Itisteiyl  of  thid  fl^t  ft^iquiiy  attributed 
by  some  tb  the  Kiihfi&h  drift  on  account  of  its 
{>letitiful  i[)^bbles  of  decayed  rock,  supposed  to 
have  rotted  since  the  ice  age,  I  would  refer  these 
to  a  much  later  derivation  from  stream  gravels 
that  had  been  affected  during  a  long  preceding 
period  by  subaerial  decay,  or  to  glacial  erosion 
from  preglacially  weathered  and  decaying  rock 
surfaces.  The  pebbles  or  eroded  reck  fr»gmettt9 
would  hold  their  fofm  durihg  thi^  gUlcUl  ^rb^ibh, 
transpoHxitioti,  ^tld  d(§pb§itioii,  bjr  being  then 
ffoseti.  Agaiii^  thfe  patchy  occurrence  of  the 
bldebt  till  deposits  in  some  places  near  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  glaciation,  often  found  on 
heights  but  absent  from  lower  ground,  I  would 
not  refer  to  subsequent  erosion,  implying  a 
great  lapse  of  tinae,  but  to  originally  unequal 
and  patchy  deposition,  analogous  with  the  ten- 
dency of  the  ice-sheet  in  its  Wisconsin  stage  to 
add  till  to  the  heights  of  growing  drumlins,  in 
localities  of  their  abundant  development,  while 
sometimes  leaving  little  till,  or  none,  on  inter- 
vening low  tracts  of  the  bedrock.  With  these 
explanations,  I  think  we  may  accept  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  age  of  the  Kansan  drift,  con- 
sistent with  a  duration  of  thiS  entii'd  glackl 
period  as  only  about  oile  huildt-6d  thotitotid 
years,  and  with  a  close  relationship  of  the  lowiiil 
and  Wisconsin  stages,  both  belonging  to  the 
Champlain  epoch,  or  time  of  land-depression 
terminating  the  ice  age." 

As  to  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  fossil  man 
of  Lansing,  Kan.,  desciibed  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  April,  this  writer  ventures  no  as- 
sertion  beyond  the  inference  that  the  skeleton 
marks  the  differentiation  of  the  American,  or 
red,  race  from  the  white,  yellow,  and  black 
races  at  a  time  before  our  continental  ice-sheet 
had  passed  its  lowan  stage. 


ARE  AMERICAN  FAMILIES  DWINDUNO  ? 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  observations  as  to  the 
decreasing  size  of  the  families  of  university 
graduates  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  vital 
statistics  of  three  of  the  smaller  Eastern  colleges, 
as  collated  by  Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndike  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May. 

In  the  case  of  Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
the  average  number  of  children  to  each  gradu- 
ate, one  hundred  years  ago,  was  5.6.  This  av- 
erage was  based  on  a  total  of  64  instances,  dur- 
ing the  years  1803-09.  After  that  period,  there 
was  a  steady  decline,  until  1875-79,  when  the 
average  of  only  1.8  (based  on  a  total  of  32  cases) 
was  reached.  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  showed  a  fall  in  the  average,  be- 
tween the  years  1830  and  1869,  from  4.5  to  2.6, 
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the  latter  average  being  based  on  250  cases.  In 
approximately  the  same  period,  New  York  Uni- 
versity's average  dropped  from  4  to  2.5.  The 
Harvard  average  for  the  *70's  was  1.99. 

IN   OITY   AND   COUNTRY. 

Commenting  on  the  statistical  showing  made 
by  the  reports  of  the  three  colleges,  Professor 
Thorndike  remarks : 

"  These  figures  are  from  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  be  substantially  reliable.  For  instance, 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  the 
Harvard  average  is  10  per  cent,  too  low.  The 
existence  and  approximate  amount  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  family  is  thus  certain.  Its 
substantial  identity  in  Middlebury,  a  country 
college  in  Vermont  with  a  local  attendance  ;  in 
New  York  University,  a  city  college,  and  in 
Wesleyan  University,  a  strongly  sectarian  col- 
lege with  an  attendance  drawn  from  the  North- 
eastern States,  makes  it  probable  that  it  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  college  population  of  the 
north  Atlantic  States.  It  must  depend  upon 
some  fundamental  cause. 

'<  City  life  and  advanced  age  at  marriage  are 
out  of  question.  The  former  cause  would 
work  to  a  far  greater  extent  upon  New  York 
University  or  Harvard  graduates  than  upon 
Middlebury  graduates,  all  of  whom  come  from 
and  most  of  whom  go  back  to  life  in  small  towns. 
Yet  in  the  statistics  there  is  little  difference. 
An  increase  in  the  age  at  marriage  cannot  have 
been  the  cause,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such 
increase,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  amounts 
only  to  a  very  few  months.  An  increase  in  the 
age  at  marriage  of  the  wives  of  our  group  of 
men  would  be  a  more  efficient  cause.  I  know  of 
no  available  statistics  to  decide  the  question,  but 
it  would  seem  extremely  unlikely  that  the  age  of 
wives  should  have  increased  much  when  the  age 
of  husbands  has  increased  so  little. 

<'The  most  plausible  explanation  attributes 
the  change  to  the  custom  of  conscious  restric- 
tion of  offspring.  Greater  prudence,  higher 
ideals  of  education  for  children,  more  interest 
in  the  health  of  women,  interests  of  women  in 
affairs  outside  the  home,  the  increased  knowl- 
edge of  certain  fields  of  physiology  and  medi- 
cine, a  decline  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  im- 
piety of  interference  with  things  in  general,  the 
longing  for  freedom  from*  household  cares, — 
any  or  all  of  these  may  be  assigned  as  the 
motive  for  the  restriction.  The  only  other  ex- 
planation which  to  the  present  writer  seems  ade- 
quate assigns  the  decreased  productivity  of  ^^. 
lege  men  to  real  physiological  infertility  of  fv^g 
social  and  perhaps  of  the  racial  group  to  \^V»^ji 
college  men  and  their  wives  belong."  ^^ 


RACE   SENESGSNOE. 

The  suggestion  that  the  decrease  may  be  the 
result  of  race  infertility  is  supported  by  an  ed- 
itorial article  in  the  same  magazine,  in  which  it 
is  maintained  that  race  sterility  is  quite  possible. 

**It  seems  to  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
natural  selection,  as  fertility  might  be  supposed 
to  have  a  high  selective  value.  Natural  selec- 
tion, however,  can  only  select, — ^it  cannot  pro- 
duce variations.  If  size  of  head  is  more  variable 
than  size  of  pelvis,  and  is  equally  important  for 
survival,  the  increasing  difficulties  of  childbear- 
ing  are  not  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  If  sterility  increases,  we  must  assume 
that  the  conditions  of  the  environment  have 
altered  too  rapidly  for  variation  and  natural  se- 
lection to  keep  pace  with  them.  *  Indeed,  the  ex- 
isting conditions  may  be  due  in  part  to  our 
interference  with  natural  selection.  The  decreas- 
ing death  rate  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  may 
in  part  be  responsible  for  the  decreasing  birth 
rate.  When  children  who  cannot  be  bom  nat- 
urally or  cannot  be  nursed  survive,  we  may  be 
producing  a  sterile  race.  No  statistics  in  regard 
to  miscarriages  are.  at  hand,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  increase  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  decreases. 

"  There  is  no  positive  proof  of  race  senescence 
in  man.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  French  Canadians  have  large  fami- 
lies, though  there  is  as  much  reason  for  them  to 
suffer  from  racial  exhaustion  as  the  inhabitants 
of  France,  and  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  extermination.  But  we  know  that  ani- 
mals bred  for  special  traits  tend  to  become  in- 
fertile, and  selection  for  our  civilization  may 
have  the  same  result.  Physicists  tell  us  that  the 
earth  may  be  uninhabitable  in  twenty  million 
years  ;  it  may  be  uninhabited  by  men  in  twenty 
centuries." 


CAN  I  AFFORD. AN  AUTOMOBILE? 

THE  question  of  what  a  good  motor  costs,  and 
the  yearly  expense  of  maintenance,  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  June  World's  Work  by  Mr.  Henry 
Norman.     He  gives  a  careful  calculation  of  the 
expense  of  getting  and   running   two  typical 
classes  of  automobiles.     It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  no  particular  calculation  would 
hold  true  for  everybody.     The  same  machine 
will  cost  one  man  twice  as  much  as  it  will  cost 
his  neighbor,  so  far  as  maintenance  is  concerned. 
*'One  owner  will  keep  no  accpunt,  allow  his 
driver  to  take  the  machine  to  the  repair  shop  as 
often  as  he  likes,  mckke  no  attempt  to  understand 
it  himself  and  bring  his  own  more  educated  in- 
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telligence  to  bear  upon  its  problems ;  let  hU 
accumulators  be  injured  by  running  down  and 
his  bearings  worn  by  his  oil-cup  not  being  kept 
full,  pay  30  cents  a  gallon  for  his  gasoline  and 
tl-T5  a  gallon  for  his  lubricating  oil,  leave  cuts 
unrepaired  in  his  tires,  and  permit  his  machine 
to  be  left  all  night  with  the  inud  on.  The  other 
will  study  his  machine  till  he  knows  what  it  is 
doing  and  what  should  not  be  done  to  it,  keep 
every  want  of  his  machine  regularly  supplied, 
find  a  keen  pleasure  in  doing  all  trifling  repairs 
at  home,  insist  that  its  body  and  wheels  should 
be  as  scrupulously  washed  and  leathered  as  the 
most  costly  brougham,  pay  20  cents  a  gallon  for 
bis  gasoline  and  $1.25  for  his  oil,  and  generally 
act  toward  his  property  like  a  carefal  and  sensi- 
ble man." 

With  this  understanding,  that  no  figuree  can 
be  true  for  all  auto  mobile -owners,  Mr.  Norman 
proceeds  to  inquire  what  two  classes  of  machines 
will  cost, — the  first,  one  such  as  a  man  who  has 
kept  a  horse,  carriage,  and  groom  might  think  of 
adopting  instead  ;  the  other,  such  as  a  man  who 
has  never  kept  a  horse  might  consider  within 
his  means. 

The  machine  for  the  first  of  the  two  classes 
will  cost  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  This  will  pur- 
chase a  ten^horse-power,  two-cylinder,  four-speed, 
full-leather- upholstered,  smart-looking  machine, 
capable  of  a  maximum  speed  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour  on  the  level,  and  an 
average  all  day  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles. 
The  depreciation  account  will  be  about  20  per 
cent,  per  annum  if  the  automobile  is  carefully 
kept.    Tires  will  cost,  perhaps,  $100  a  year  ;  gas- 


TTPB  or  TBI  MORE  COSTLT  OlAOUMB  CARS,  BKATINa  FODfl. 

oline,  at  an  average  of  twenty  miles  to  a  gallon, 
will  cost  for,  say,  four  thousand  miles  a  year,  $44. 
Other  supplies,  such  as  lubricating  oil,  kerosene 
for  the  side-lamps,  and  calcium  carbide  for  the 
headlight,  are  placed  at  $75.  Repairaand  replace- 
ments ought  not  to  exceed  $50.  Adding  to  the 
sum  of  these  figures  the  cost  of  the  driver  and 
his   special    clothing,   Mr.  Norman    figures  out 


that  the  total  yearly  cost  of  keeping  an  automo- 
bile of  this  class  is  $2,179. 

Coming  to  the  second  typical  class  chosen  for 
purpose  of  illustration,  for  the  family  who  would 
not  keep  a  horse,  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
buy  a  two -seated  automobile.  This  may  be  a 
graceful,  good-looking  vehicle  of  five  or  six 
horse-power,  with  pneumatic  tires,  upholstered 


in  leather,  capable  of  climbing  any  reasonable 
hill  on  its  low  speed,  and  of  running  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  on  its  higher  speed 
on  the  level.  Such  an  automobile  will  cost  from 
$650  to  $1,000. 

An  automobile  of  this  kind,  if  taken  care  of, 
should  sell  for  half  its  cost  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  The  expenses  of  running  it  are  tabulated 
as  follows,  assuming  that  the  owner  manages  the 
machine  without  the  services  of  a  driver  : 


Cost  Oosa  on  sale  Kfter  two  years'  use,  per  ■nuom)  .190.00 

Tires  (two  yeara' average) IB.CO 

a'aaollne(4,0a0mlle8ati0nillesperSceiitagalloD).   UM 

Olls,ete BO.CO 

Repairs M.OO 

lUS.OO 
Lees  Bavin  g  in  cab  and  mil  way  fares 75.00 

Net  yearly  coat IWO.OO 

"  I  fancy  that  the  possibility  of  the  ownership 
of  a  charming  and  efficient  little  machine,  with 
all  the  pleasure,  the  variety,  the  health,  and  the 
advantages  it  will  add  to  his  lite  for  a  total  sum 
of  $370  (and  I  think  it  can  be  done  for  $340), 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  people  of  modest 
means.     I  would  on  no  account  mislead  them. 
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and  I  feel  confident  that,  given  intelligent  and 
careful  management,  these  figures  may  be  re- 
garded as  substantially  accurate.'' 


WOMAN  AND  MUSIC. 

IN  the  GentUman^s  Magazine  for  May  there  is  a 
very  interesting  article  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  Cuthbert  Haddon,  entitled  "Woman  and 
Music."  Mr.  Haddon  regrets  that  as  yet  their 
sex  has  not  produced  a  truly  great  composer ; 
but  this  he  considers  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  have  not  been  and  are  even  yet  not 
allowed  to  devote  the  time  to  the  study  of  music 
that  is  indispensable.     He  says  : 

"  As  has  been  truly  remarked,  it  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  to 
show  us  that  the  high  gift  of  original  creation 
has  ever  had  t^  be  fostered  by  active  care  and 
congenial  surroundings — ^that,  moreover,  it  ex- 
acts for  its  full  fruition  a  degree  of  detachment 
from  the  common  concerns  of  life  which  would 
be  sure  to  overwhelm  the  solicitous  soul  of  many 
a  woman  with  the  obloquy  it  would  bring  upon 
her.  And  it  is  just  here  that  woman,  either  of 
her  own  choice  or  of  necessity,  has  failed  to 
secure  the  advantages  and  conditions  necessary 
to  her  development  as  an  artist." 

Mr.  Haddon  gives  as  an  example  the  case  of 
Mendelssohn's  sister,  Fanny,  who  in  her  early 
years  offered  the  greater  musical  promise.  But, 
because  she  was  a  girl,  what  happened  ? 

"Precisely  what  has  always  happened,  and 
what,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  proba- 
bly happen  still,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  emanci- 
pation of  the  sex  ;  the  training  of  each  gradually 
diverged, — stopped  short,  in  fact,  with  the  girl, 
while  the  boy  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
every  available  means.  The  girl  was  simply 
taught,  as  girls  are  taught  now,  to  dally  with  the 
keys  of  an  instrument ;  the  boy  was  prepared 
for  an  exacting  art  in  an  exacting  manner." 

Even  now,  the  very  fact  that  a  woman  is  a 
woman  is  made  the  pretext  for  criticising  her 
work  differently  from  that  of  a  man.  "  *  For  a 
woman,'  says  the  critic,  *the  composition  is  re- 
markably good.'  Just  as  if  art  were  a  matter 
of  sex  I " 

INSTRUMENTS   SUITED   TO   WOMEN. 

Speaking  of  woman  as  an  instrumen&list,  Mr. 
Haddon  considers  wind  instruments  to  be  essen- 
tially for  men.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  to  imagine 
a  woman  struggling  with  the  bassoon,  or  the 
ophicleide,  or  the  saxophone.  "  A  woman  must 
look  very  charming  indeed  to  look  nice  "when 
she  is  throwing  the  whole  strength  of  her  lungs 
into  a  wind  instrument."     But,  he  says^  there 


are  no  instruments  better  suited  for  handling  by 
a  woman  than  the  violin  and  the  violincello,  and 
that  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  not  long  ago,  there  were  two  thousand 
lady  students  of  the  violin,  while  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  last  session,  there  was  not  a 
single  male  student  of  the  violincello,  all  the 
students  being  ladies.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
lady  violinists  in  orchestras  are  declared  to  be, 
in  many  respects,  more  satisfactory  than  men. 
Mr.  Haddon  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  "  we  have 
got  the  length  of  recognizing  that  the  piano  is 
not  the  only  instrument  suitable  for  women  ;  the 
full  result  of  this  recognition  must  be  only  a 
question  of  time." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Haddon  hopefully  declares 
that,  although  as  yet  there  have  been  no  great 
women  composers,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
will  never  be. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  HEAT :  RADIUM. 

SINCE  the  discovery  of  radium,  in  1898,  the 
chemists  and  physicists  have  been  kept 
busy  trying  to  account  for  its  wonderful  proper- 
ties, among  which  have  been  noted  its  power  of 
giving  out  light  perpetually  without  any  exciting 
cause,  its  emission  of  rays  that  penetrate  solids 
like  the  X-ray,  its  faculty  of  acting  on  sensitized 
plates,  and  of  causing  air  to  conduct  electricity. 
As  if  these  were  not  sufficient  distinctions  for 
this  remarkable  substance,  it  has  been  found, 
within  the  past  few  months,  that  radium  emits 
heat.  This  discovery  was  announced  by  MM. 
Curie  and  Laborde  at  a  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  held  in  March.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  experiments  are  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Henry  Carrington  Bolton  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  people  whahave 
read  about  radium  in  the  scientific  journals  and 
elsewhere  have  any  conception  of  the  rarity  of 
the  material.  Br.  Bolton  thinks  that  a  teaspoon 
would  probably  hold  all  the  pure  radium  as  yet 
prepared  ;  its  price  would  amount  to  thousands 
of  dollars.  This  fact  has,  of  course,  been  a 
serious  bar  to  experiments.  "  Tons  of  minerals," 
says  Dr.  Bolton,  "have  been  submitted  to  labo- 
rious processes  in  the  chemical  laboratory  to 
obtain  a  few  grams  of  the  precious  material ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  task  the  conscientious 
scientist  can  only  claim  that  the  product  is  such 
and  such  a  salt,  containing  a  small,  unknown 
percentage  of  radium."  When  we  are  told  that 
a  very  small  sample  of  the  material  is  valued  at 
twenty-five  dollars,  we  can  readily  understand 
that  experimentation  with  radium  has  been  a 
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costly,  as  well  as  a  laborious,  undertaking.  The 
wonder  is  that  so  much  has  been  learned  about 
the  properties  of  this  new  body  in  so  short  a 
time. 

As  explained  by  Dr.  Bolton,  the  discovery  by 
Curie  and  Laborde  that  radium  emits  heat  was 
the  result  of  two  experitnents.  "  By  a  thermo- 
electric method  they  ascertained  that  a  specimen 
of  barium  chloride  containing  one-sixth  of  its 
weight  of  radium  chloride  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture 1.5°  C.  (2.7°  F.)  higher  than  a  sample  of 
pure  barium  chloride  ;  the  temperature  was  de- 
termined by  comparing  the  heat  emitted  with 
that  excited  in  a  wire  of  known  resistance  by 
an  electric  current  of  known  intensity.  In  the 
second  experiment,  they  employed  a  Bunsen 
calorimeter.  The  experimenters  found  that  one 
gram  of  active  barium  chloride  emits  about  four- 
teen small  calories  per  hour.  The  specimen 
contained  only  about  one-sixth  its  weight  of 
radium  chloride,  but  on  testing  0.08  gram  of 
purer  material  they  obtained  identical  results, 
from  which  it  can  be  calculated  that  one  gram  of 
radium  would  emit  100  small  calories  per  hour, 
on  one  atom-gram  (225  grams)  would  emit,  each 
hour,  22,500  calories,  an  amount  comparable 
with  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  combustion  in 
oxygen  of  one  atom-gram  of  hydrogen. 

HEAT   WITHOUT   COMBUSTION. 

<^The  continuous  emission  of  such  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
chemical  action,  and  must  be  due  to  some  modi- 
fication of  the  atom  itself  ;  if  so,  such  a  change 
must  be  very  slow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  De- 
mar9ay  observed  no  change  in  the  spectrum  of 
radium  examined  at  intervals  of  five  months. 

"  An  English  writer,  commenting  on  the  fig- 
ures given  by  M.  Curie,  says  that  a  radium  salt 
in  a  pure  state  would  melt  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  ice  every  hour  ;  and  half  a  pound  of 
radium  salt  would  evolve  in  one  hour  an  amount 
of  heat  equal  to  that  produced  by  burning  one- 
third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  gas.  And  the 
extraordinary  part  of  this  is  that  the  evolution 
of  heat  goes  on  without  combustion,  without 
chemical  change  of  any  kind,  without  alteration 
of  its  molecular  structure,  and  continuously,  leav- 
ing the  salt,  at  the  end  of  months  of  activity, 
just  as  potent  as  in  the  beginning.  Yet  this 
state  of  things  must  have  a  cause,  for  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  perpetual  motion  has  been 
at  last  attained." 

Dr.  Bolton  closes  his  interesting  paper  with 
these  questions : 

"  Do  the  other  rare  bodies,  polonium,  actinium, 
and  thorium,  that  behave  in  many  respects  like 
radium,  also  share  its  most  recently  discovered 


power  of  emitting  heat  ?  Will  not  scientists  be 
compelled  to  revise  some  of  the  theories  of  phys- 
ics that  they  regard  at  present  as  cardinal? 
And  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet,  when  inert  matter  manifests  energy  to 
such  an  amazing  extent  without  a  known  cause  ? 
The  future  opened  to  students  and  to  philosophers 
is  fraught  with  mysteries  the  solution  of  which 
will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  the  rest  of  the  world." 


THE  FRENCH  CHILD  CRIMINAL 

DURING  late  years,  juvenile  depravity  and 
criminality  has  increased  terribly  all  over 
France,  and  more  especially  in  Paris ;  indeed, 
the  outskirts  of  the  French  capital  have  been 
terrorized  by  bands  of  boys  who,  assuming  the 
picturesque  nickname  of  "Iroir  Hearts,"  have 
shown  themselves  expert  burglars,  garroters, 
and  occasionally  murderers.  In  the  Nouvelle 
Revue^  M.  Garien  writes  a  thoughtful  article  con- 
cerning the  very  serious  problem  of  the  French 
juvenile  criminal. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  a  society  was  founded 
which  undertook  the  defense  of  young  criminals, 
and  in  connection  with  the  society  were  organ- 
ized several  admirable  institutions  which  under- 
took the  care  of  those  lads  who,  if  not  fit  for 
prison,  were  yet  more  unfit  to  be  once  more  let 
loose  on  society.  One  important  law,  passed 
many  years  ago,  caused  every  criminal  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  be  considered  still  a  child,  and 
as  such  unfit  for  prison.  When  this  excellent 
law  passed  into  effect,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  those  who  most  benefited  by  it  bitterly  re- 
gretted the  change,  so  much  did  the  juvenile 
criminal  prefer  prison  life  to  that  of  an  indus- 
trial school  or  a  reformatory. 

PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    REFORMATORIES. 

The  "  houses  of  correction "  to  which  the 
French  juvenile  criminal  is  now  sent  are  twelve 
in  number  ;  six  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
agricultural  colleges ;  in  the  six  others  are 
taught  town  trades.  The  state  has  also  three 
houses  of  correction  for  girls,  and  in  addition 
to  these  public  reformatories  there  are  in  France 
twenty  private  reformatory  schools,  where  each 
pupil  is  paid  for  by  some  charitable  soul,  and 
where  occasionally  an  incorrigibly  naughty  boy 
or  girl  is  sent  by  its  parents  ! 

Very  curious  and  intelligent  is  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  of  a  child's  stay,  he  is  isolated  from 
the  others,  and  carefully  watched,  in  order  that 
something  may  be  learned  of  his  character,  his 
temperament,  and  his  aptitudes.  Sometimes  the 
poor  creature  is  little  more  than  a  baby  ;  when 
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this  is  the  case,  he  is  most  kindly  treated,  and 
until  the  age  of  ten  he  has  very  little  to  do  but 
to  grow  strong  and  healthy ;  then  follow  three 
years  of  schooling,  and  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
comes  learning  of  a  trade.  In  the  agricultural 
houses  of  correction,  each  boy  is  taught  garden- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  and  many  boys,  after  leav- 
ing, become  prosperous  market  gardeners  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris. 

One  important  point,  and  one  characteristic- 
ally French,  is  that  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
the  children  in  touch  with  their  homes.  Once  a 
month,  they  spend  one  Sunday  with  their  par- 
ents, supposing,  of  course,  that  the  latter  are 
respectable  people  ;  once  a  year,  also,  each  child 
spends  four  weeks  at  home.  The  task  of  the 
house  of  correction  does  not  cease  when  the  boy 
or  girl  passes  out  into  the  world  ;  he  and  she 
are  encouraged  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  devoted  men  and  women  to  whom  they  owe 
so  much,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  them 
feel  that  there  has  been  nothing  shameful  or  de- 
grading in  the  way  in  which  their  childhood 
and  youth  have  been  spent. 


POST-MORTEM  ACTION  OF  THE  HEART. 

PROF.  H.  E.  HERING  makes  an  interesting 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Centralhlatt  fur  Phystologie. 

Death  is  not  instantaneous,  for  many  of  the 
different  tissues  of  an  animal  continue  their 
activities  long  after  the  organism  as  a  whole  may 
be  said  to  be  dead.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Ciliated  cells 
may  be  taken  from  the  gills  of  a  clam,  or  the 
trachea  of  a  dead  frog,  and  their  action  observed 
under  the  microscope  for  a  long  time.  If  iso- 
lated cells  are  supplied  with  a  nutrient  solution, 
they  may  be  kept  alive  much  longer,  cells  from 
the  brain  of  a  frog  having  been  kept  alive  in 
this  way  for  over  a  week,  as  shown  by  their 
changes  of  shape  in  response  to  stimuli. 

The  heart  of  many  animals  will  continue  to 
beat  long  after  its  removal  from  the  body.  The 
heart  of  the  frog  will  beat  for  hours,  and  that 
of  the  turtle  or  snake  for  several  days,  or  per- 
haps a  ^eek,  after  the  animal  has  been  killed. 

ISOLATION   OF   THE   MAMMALIAK   HEART. 

From  previous  experiments  made  on  the  rab- 
Ibit,  cat,  dog,  and  monkey.  Professor  Hering 
^ound  that  the  mammalian  heart  can  be  uucov- 
<ered  and  all  its  workings  observed,  as  well  as 
tthe  effects  of  the  stimulation  of  its  nerves,  if  it 
lis  kept  supplied  with  physiological  salt  soIx^+iqu. 

In  these  investigations,  the  heart  was  i^-^^     ^\^ 


out  after  killing  the  animal,  but,  instead,  all  super- 
fluous fluid  was  removed^  and  the  heart,  without 
the  lungs,  .was  left  in  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  great  blood 
vessels  and  the  nerves. 

It  was  found  that  the  stimuli  which  normally 
cause  more  rapid  beating  of  the  heart  continue 
to  produce  stronger  and  more  rapid  beating  of 
the  ventricle  when  the  auricle  has  been  cut 
away  as  far  as  the  wall  separating  it  from  the 
ventricle.  When  the  auricle  is  removed  in  this 
way,  a  small  remnant  of  the  musculature  of  its 
walls  necessarily  adheres  to  the  ventricle,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  effects  are 
brought  about  directly  by  the  action  of  stimuli 
upon  the  ventricle  or  indirectly  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  small  part  of  the  auricle  which  re- 
mains. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  changes  in  rate 
and  intensity  of  the  contractions  are  effected 
through  the  remnant  of  the  auricle.  As  far  as 
the  observations  extended,  no  results  were  pro- 
duced by  stimulating  the  vagus  nerve,  branches 
of  which  extend  to  the  heart. 

If  the  auricle  is  cut  away  from  a  beating 
heart,  the  ventricle  is  still  for  a  time,  and  after 
this  pause  begins  to  beat  again,  but  more  slowly 
than  before.  It  appears  to  be  immaterial  whether 
the  last  stroke  of  the  knife  cuts  the  wall  of  the 
auricle  or  the  partition  between  the  auricle  and 
the  ventricle,  and  the  inaction  of  the  ventricle, 
apparently,  is  not  the  result  of  the  shock,  but  is 
due  to  a  sudden  lack  of  stimulation. 

The  action  of  electrical  stimuli,  as  well  as  of 
various  poisons,  such  as  atropine,  muscarin,  and 
others,  was"  also  tried.  It  appeared  that  every 
action,  of  the  heart,  both  spontaneous  and  induced, 
can  be  observed  when  it  is  exposed  in  this  way 
and  supplied  with  physiological  salt  solution, 
whether  the  heart  is  left  intact  or  the  auricle  is 
cut  away. 

MOTION   ONCE   STOPPED    CAN   BE   RESUMED. 

If  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  is  injected 
into  the  blood  vessels,  the  heart  stops  beating, 
but  after  some  time  all  parts  begin  to  beat  rhyth- 
mically together  again.  Potassium  injected  in 
this  way  acts  directly  upon  the  heart  muscula- 
ture,, which,  according  to  the  amount  injected, 
becomes  less  and  less  responsive  to  stimulus, 
finally  not  responding  at  all,  and  later  regains  its 
activity  because  the  potassium  has  been  washed 
away.  The  fact  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  can 
be  stopped  and  the  different  parts  again  be 
brought  into  coordinate  activity  is  of  interest,  as 
it  has  not  before  been  possible  to  regain  coordi- 
nate motion  in  the  mammalian  heart  after  it  has 
once  been  lost. 
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THE  CAPITAL  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

BECAUSE  St.  Petersburg  is  a  youthful  city — 
as  age  is  counted  in  Europe — and  because 
its  architecture  is  largely  Western,  travelers 
sometimes  pass  it  by  with  the  thought  that  it 
has  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
European  cities.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Noble,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Chautau- 
quan  for  April,  is  a  serious  mistake  in  judgment. 
He  declares  that  the  Russian  capital  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  examples  of  national  devel- 
opment of  which  there  is  any  mention  in  history. 
"  It  is  here,  at  any  rate,  that  through  the  genius 
and  foresight  of  a  single  man  there  began  that 
assimilation  of  Russia  with  the  West  which,  cer- 
tain to  come  sooner  or  later,  came  sooner  because 
Peter  was  born  alike  into  the  desire  and  the 
power  to  help  it  forward. 

VENETIAN    EFFECTS. 

<<  To-day,  all  that  struggle  with  nature  and 
that  compulsion  of  man  out  of  which  St.  Peters- 
burg emerged  from  a  Finnish  marsh  belongs  to 
the  past ;  and  to-day  it  is  the  fruits  of  the  splen- 
did experiment  of  1703  which  seize  on  the  im- 
agination of  the  visitor  as,  beneath  domes  and 
spires  decked  out  in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
one  walks  through  far-reaching  thoroughfares, 
or  finds  one's  self  in  spacious  squares,  or  follows 
for  miles  the  footway  of  granite  squares,  with 
objects  everywhere  richly  spread  for  the  eye  of 
the  gazer — palaces  that  tell  of  private  wealth, 
monuments  recalling  events  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory, statues  eloquent  of  reputation  and  personal 
achievement.  But  St.  Petersburg  has  been 
called  <  amphibious,'  and  there  is  a  certain  ap- 
propriateness in  the  term,  for  it  has  welcome 
contrasts  of  mainland  and  island  which  to  some 
have  suggested  Venice,  and  to  others  Amster- 
dam. Between  hundreds  of  water-separated 
sections  of  the  city,  throughout  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year,  there  flow,  like  '  roads  that 
run,'  the  innumerable  fluent  branches  and  canals 
of  the  Neva. 


"So  far  as  the  metropolis  is  mainland — and 
this  may  be  said  of  its  southern  half — it  suggests 
in  shape,  strangely  enough — and,  let  us  hope, 
prophetically — a  liberty  cap  with  the  slope  and 
point  turned  toward  the  northeast.  The  Great 
Neva,  with  its  source  in  Lake  Ladoga,  fifteen 
miles  away,  moves  upward  on  the  right,  turns 
the  point  sharply,  then  descends  the  slope,  finally 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  left.  North 
of  the  Great  Neva,  yet  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  bridges,  are  the  islands  on  which  the 
northern  sections  of  St.  Petersburg  are  built — 
the  great,  diamond-shaped  Vasilyevsky  Ostroff, 
or  Basil  Island,  on  the  lower  left ;  then,  on  the 
right,  across  the  Little  Neva,  the  long  and  nar- 
row Peter's  Island  ;  finally,  north  of  these,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  branches  of  the  Little 
Neva  and  Middle  Neva,  the  Krestovsky,  Apothe- 
cary's, Zhelagin,  and  Stone  islands.  There  is 
also  a  section  on  the  extreme  right,  due  north- 
east, which  is  known  as  the  Vyborg  Side  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

THE    ICE-BOUND   NEVA. 

"  The  finest  of  the  city's  nearly  two  hundred 
bridges  are  those  which  bind  the  islands  to  the 
mainland  ;  and  though  the  river  is  deeply  frozen 
in  winter,  there  is  no  cessation  of  traffic  over  it. 
Roads  are  made  over  the  ice,  with  an  ample  pro- 
vision of  electric  lamps.  On  other  sections  of 
the  congealed  river,  fairs  are  held,  nor  is  it  un- 
usual to  see  it  occupied  by  some  colony  of  Lapps, 
who,  accompanied  by  their  reindeer,  migrate 
from  the  far  north  to  make  St.  Petersburg  their 
home  for  the  winter.  The  famous  ceremony  of 
the  blessing  of  the  waters  takes  place  in  Jan- 
uary ;  a  still  finer,  and  certainly  less  artificial, 
spectacle  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  April. 
During  the  prevalence  of  southwest  winds,  the 
Neva  is  sometimes  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
city,  and  warning  against  possible  floods  is  con- 
veyed by  the  firing  of  guns.  The  news  of  con- 
flagrations is  given  from  high  towers  in  various 
parts  of  the  city — ^by  balls  in  the  daytime  and 
by  lanterns  at  night" 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  London  Stock  Exchange  is  described  in  the 
June  Century,  with  pictm-es  by  Andr6  Castaigne 
suggesting  that  this  institution  is  no  less  strenuous 
than  our  New  York  exchange.  The  London  institution 
is  really  a  private  club,  formed,  in  1702,  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  in  stocks  and  shares.  It  virtually  controls 
all  legitimate  transactions  of  that  nature,  just  as  the 
Turf  Club  controls  racing  matters  and  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club  is  the  supreme  authority  in  the  cricket 
world.  The  original  capital  of  the  company  has  grown 
from  the  modest  sum  of  £20,000  in  1801  to  the  subscribed 
capital  of  £240,000,  with  an  authorized  debenture  capi- 
tal of  £750,000,  of  which  £450,000  is  issued.  The  shares 
are  unlimited,  and  £12  is  considered  to  have  been  paid 
upon  them.  They  return  a  dividend  of  75  per  cent.,  and 
command  a  market  price  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  These  shares  can  be  held  only  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  members  do  not  have 
to  be  shareholders.  At  present  there  are  1,160  share- 
holders, while  the  number  of  members  elected  for  1901 
was  4,754.  E^h  member  has  to  pay  forty  guineas  a 
year,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  five  hundred  guineas. 

BEPLENISHINO  THE  SALMON  SUPPLY. 

An  excellent  article  on  "The  Salmon  Fisheries,''  by 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  includes  some  account  of  the 
curious  life-history  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  which  pushes 
its  way  up  fresh- water  streams  sometimes  for  a  thou- 
sand miles,  jumping  seemingly  impossible  falls, — ^never 
eating  during  this  period, — to  the  shallow  rivulets, 
where  it  spawns,  and  then  dies.  The  salmon  fisheries  of 
the  Pacific  amount  to  an  annual  product  of  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  now,  and  with  the  numberless  and  wholesale 
devices  for  capturing  the  fish,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  how  long  will  this  supply  last  f  The  United  States 
Government  and  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton are  attempting  to  supply  the  place  of  the  tremen- 
dous annual  catcfi  by  planting  fry  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Sound  rivers.  The  hatcheries  tributary  to  the 
Columbia  River  alone  produced,  in  1901,  fifty-eight 
million  fry.  The  fry  are  obtained  from  the  native  salm- 
on, caught  in  large  numbers  and  artificially  spawned. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  under  conditions  which  prevent  the 
very  large  losses  of  the  natural  spawning-beds  and  of 
the  young  fry  after  hatching.  Oregon  and  Washington 
appreciate  keenly  the  importance  of  this  growing  in- 
dustry, and  their  fish  wardens  control  and  restrict  tak- 
ing the  fish,  the  size  of  the  nets,  the  distance  between 
nets,  and  the  definite  seasons  set  for  fishing,  the  object 
being  to  permit  enough  fish  to  pass  up  the  streams 
every  year  to  maintain  the  spawning  supply. 

HOW  TO  DO  AWAY  WITH  THE  "BOSS." 

Grovernor  Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island,  tells  how  the 
State  political  boss  may  be  dethroned.  He  advises  the 
system  in  partial  operation  in  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium, and  portions  of  Australasia.  Its  essential 
features  are  that  single  districts  shall  be  abolislxad 
that  a  considerable  number  of  legislators  8hal\  v^ 
elected  from  each  district,  that  the  members  ^v  ^ 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  party,  however  snx^^^^ 


the  ratio  of  the  vote  cast  by  the  several  parties,  and 
that  the  vote  of  each  elector  shall  be  counted  for  one 
candidate  only.  

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

**  npHE  Tragedy  of  a  Map"  is  the  title  given  by  Mr. 
X  Collins  Shackelford  to  his  sketch  in  the  June 
Harper's  of  Bering,  the  Dane  who  discovered  Bering 
Sea,  Bering  Strait,  and  Bering  Island.  He  was  bom  in 
1680,  entered  the  Russian  navy,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Peter  the  Great,  who  sent  him  to  discover  the 
northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  1725,  Bering  went  overland  to  Elamchatka, 
built  two  vessels,  and  began  am  exploration  of  the  coast  of 
Asia  which  lasted  five  years.  In  1740,  the  Empress  Anna 
sent  him  to  look  for  the  northwest  passage,  and  it  was 
on  this  trip  that  Bering  Sea  was  discovered.  The  ad- 
venturous explorer  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  on  this  trip, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his  ship  and  his  own 
death,  some  survivors  of  the  party  reaching  home  to  re- 
port the  results  of  the  voyage  which  made  the  Russian 
sailor  a  famous  man  for  all  time. 

An  article  on  the  mountaineers  of  ttie  AUeghanies, 
under  the  title  **  Our  Appalachian  Americans,"  by  the 
late  Julian  Ralph,  will  cause  some  readers  to  revise 
their  views  of  the  uneducated  and  feudatory  mountain 
folks  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas.  Mr.  Ralph's 
article  points  out  that  from  this  mountain  stock  ctfme 
Andrew  Jackson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Logans,  Carters,  Buchanans,  Pikes, 
Clays,  Knotts,  and  ever  so  many  other  old  American 
families  with  distinguished  members.  He  calls  these 
I)eople  exponents  of  an  arrested  civilization,  and  says 
they  are  not  degenerate.  They  make  illicit  whiskey  be- 
cause their  ancestors  made  it  a  prominent  product  of 
the  corn  belt,  and  they  drink  less  of  it  than  almost  any 
other  people  in  the  United  States ;  they  carry  on  feuds 
and  commit  murders  because  they  have  been  isolated 
sufficiently  long  to  have  undertaken  their  own  com- 
munal control  in  their  own  way,  and  because  in  doing 
so  they  have  lost  their  individual  self-control. 

In  ^^  Uncovering  a  Buried  City,"  Dr.  Alexander  Mao- 
alister  tells  of  the  excavations  which  have  lately  been 
made  at  Tel-el-Jezair,  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem ; 
no  less  than  four  different  cities  at  different  levels  have 
been  uncovered  by  the  explorers.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  life-history  of  the 
ant,  in  *^  The  Royal  Mother  of  Ants,"  and  there  are  a 
number  of  contributions  of  fiction  and  verse,  as  befits 
the  first  month  of  summer. 


SCRIBNER»S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  series  of  articles  on  the  various  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government  running  in  Scrih- 
net's,  there  appears  in  the  June  issue  one  on  the  War 
Department,  by  Brig.-Gen.  William  H.  Carter,  U.S.A. 
It  is  chiefly  an  historical  retrospect  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  War  Department  from  the  time  of 
the  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,  established  on  June 
\%,  1776.    According  to  General  Carter,  we  find  it  diffi 
cult  to  realize  at  home  what  a  problem  lies  before  the 
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army  in  the  Philippines.  He  considers  that  the  War 
Department  has  come  out  of  the  criticism  and  discus- 
sion of  the  military  conduct  of  Philippine  affairs  very 
well  indeed ;  and  as  to  the  soldiers  in  the  islands,  he 
says :  **  In  the  years  to  come,  the  names  of  the  heroes  in 
the  swamp  and  jungle  campaigns  of  the  recent  past  will 
be  found  upon  the  pages  of  history  with  those  of  York- 
town,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  the  Wilderness." 

Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  the  well-known  mountain- 
climber  and  writer,  begins  this  number  with  an  ac- 
count of  "A  New  Playground  in  the  New  World,"— the 
region  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  around  Mount  Shaugh- 
nessy  and  Mount  McNicoU,  and  the  Ice  River  Valley. 
In  the  spring  of  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Whymper,  with 
four  expert  European  mountain  guides,  invaded  this 
wonderful  territory,  whose  wild  beauty  is  well  shown 
in  the  author's  photographs  reproduced  in  this  article. 
The  pleasures  of  mountaineering  here  are  enhanced  by 
the  possibilities  of  discovering,  as  Mr.  Whymper  did, 
beautiful  absolutely  virgin  valleys,  not  on  the  map. 
In  other  parts  of  this  new  wonderland,  railroad  enter- 
prise has  brought  hotels,  which  mitigate  the  severities 
of  mountain-climbing  and  exploration. 

Gren.  John  B.  Grordon's  reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War  come  in  this  number  to  Antietam  and  Chancel- 
lorsvllle;  in  the  former  fight,  Greneral  Grordon  was 
wounded  four^times,  and  it  was  at  ChancellorsviUe 
that  Stonewall  Jackson  lost  his  life.  The  pleasant  part 
of  this  chapter  of  Greneral  Grordon's  reminiscences  is  his 
account  of  the  windfalls  that  came  to  him  in  the  way 
of  beautiful  riding-horses,  astray  on  the  battlefield,  and 
of  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  the  chargers  that  he 
was  fond  of. 

An  essay  on  *'  The  Modem  French  Girl "  is  from  Mrs. 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  who  chronicles  a  very  decided 
change  in  the  French  manners  and  customs  in  the  past 
generation.  Whereas  the  French  girl  thirty  years  ago 
was  modest,  retiring,  simple  in  dress,  diffident  in  talk, 
and  respectfully  obedient  to  her  parents,  she  would  be 
astonished  to-day  if  she  were  told  not  to  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  conversation,  not  to  giggle  loudly,  not  to 
set  her  arms  akimbo,  and  never  to  talk  privately  with 
a  young  gentleman. 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  June  McClure^s  we  have  selected  the 
sketch  of  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  by  Mr.  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  to  quote  from  among  the  **  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month." 

Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  the  Newfoundland  journalist, 
gives  a  dramatic  account  of  Cape  Race  and  its  ship- 
wrecks and  rescues,  under  the  title  "An  Ocean  Grave- 
yard." Some  three  thousand  ships  are  reported  every 
year  at  the  cape,  besides  those  which  pass  after  night, 
in  the  fog,  or  beyond  telescope  range.  Some  of  the 
most  terrible  tragedies  in  marine  annals  have  occurred 
on  this  rugged,  dangerous  shore.  In  the  past  forty 
years,  there  is  a  record  of  ninety-four  complete  wrecks 
of  ocean-going  vessels,  involving  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
lives  and  thirty  million  dollars  in  hulls  and  cargoes. 
The  ships  which  stranded  and  afterward  escaped  are 
not  included.  These  disasters  are  due  to  the  fogs,  and 
to  the  puzzling  currents,  which  are  variable  and  un- 
charted. Mr.  McGrath  says  that  this  dangerous  coast 
has  not  the  series  of  powerful  fog  alarms  it  needs 
because  the  Newfoundland  government  cannot  afford 
to  establish  and  maintain  them.    It  is  Canada's  ship- 


ping that  is  most  affected,  and  the  Dominion  is  held  to 
be  the  one  which  should  move  in  the  matter.  Lloyd's 
shipping  agency  is  also  deeply  interested,  and  between 
the  three  parties  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  coast 
will  be  properly  sentineled  with  coast  aids  before  many 
years. 

Under  the  heading  "  Comedy  of  the  Catechised,"  Mr. 
A.  M.  Jones  quotes  many  amusing  answers  made  by 
civil-service  applicants  to  the  routine  questions.  Here 
is  a  sample  batch :  "To  the  pertinent  and  not  too 
academic  question, '  What  kind  of  food  is  given  to  birds 
of  prey  in  captivity  ? '  a  cautious  applicant  replied,  *  The 
latter.'  To  the  more  abstruse  question,  *  What  marked 
difference  is  there  between  animals  exhibited  at  a  circns 
and  those  exhibited  at  acity  menagerie  f  the  compre- 
hensive reply  was  given,  *  The  city  tell  of  the  names  of 
the  animals  by  a  sighn.'  Another  candidate  defined  a 
menagerie  as  *  an  abode  which  contains  the  five  struc- 
tural divisions  of  nature  (except  man)  for  the  benefit  of 
man.'  In  answer  to  a  request  to  name  three  birds  of 
prey,  the  following  lists  were  received : 

1.  The  canary,  the  dove,  and  the  sparrow. 

2.  The  eagle,  the  chicken,  the  hawk. 
8.  Tiger,  lion,  leopard. 

To  the  question,  *  What  common  form  of  physic  is  em- 
ployed in  a  circus  or  menagerie  ? '  came  the  startling  re- 
sponse, ^  Men  only.'  Occasionally  a  candidate  is  gifted 
with  a  style  of  more  or  less  elaboration,  which  leads  to 
the  use  of  striking  expressions.  One  gentleman  seeking 
to  become  a  fish  inspector  reported  of  certain  scallops 
presented  for  his  verdict :  *■  They  look  good,  but  not 
seeing  their  savory  juice,  am  compelled  to  unanswer 
their  value.' " 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

AN  article  in  the  June  CotemopolUan  on  "  The  Sugar 
Beet  in  the  United  States"  gives  an  idea  of  the 
very  rapid  growth  of  this  branch  of  sugar-production. 
Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  produces  such  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  rela- 
tively, from  both  cane  and  beet  sources ;  although  we 
consume  one-fourth  of  the  world's  supply,  our  domestic 
production  is  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  world  croi». 
For  the  manufacturing  year  1901-02,  our  factories  pro- 
duced about  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  tons 
of  beet  sugar.  So  recently  as  1888,  the  year's  manufac- 
ture was  less  than  one  thousand  tons.  To  show  what  a 
large  future  there  is  still  before  our  beet-sugar  industry, 
this  writer  gives  the  figure  of  Germany's  annual  pro- 
duction as  1,800,000  tons,  and  that  of  Austria  and  France 
as  1 ,000,000  tons  each.  To  the  farmer,  the  beet-sugar  prob- 
lem looks  about  as  follows :  It  costs  ISO  per  acre  to  pro- 
duce sugar  beets.  The  average  yield  per  acre  throughout 
the  country  in  1901  was  9.6  tons.  The  average  field  se- 
cured by  the  more  intelligent  growers,  however,  fs  13 
tons  an  acre.  The  factories  pay  $4  to  $4.50  a  ton,  giving  a 
gross  return  of  $48  to  $54  per  acre,  and  a  net  profit  of  $18 
to  $24.  The  average  gross  returns  from  all  cultivated 
lands  in  the  country  was  less  than  $10.50  per  acre,  and 
for  cereal  crops  only  $8.02  per  acre. 

In  an  article  in  the  series  "  Making  a  Choice  of  a  Pro- 
fession," Dr.  Albert  Shaw  discusses  the  selection  of  the 
profession  of  journalism.  He  compares  the  young  men 
working  in  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid's  Tribune  office  with  the 
young  lawyers  and  law  clerks  in  Mr.  Choate's  law 
office,  to  get  a  line  on  the  comparative  conditions  of 
the  two  professions,  and  gives  his  own  opinion  that  the 
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newspaper  men  not  only  average  a  good  deal  better  pay 
than  the  young  lawyers,  but  are  engaged  in  a  very 
much  more  interesting  and  diverting  sort  of  work.  The 
joumalist^s  creed  is  given  by  Dr.  Shaw  as  follows : 
"There  is  one  thing  that  the  journalist  must  say  to 
himself  every  day,  and  if  he  is  in  danger  of  forgetting 
it,  he  should  place  it  in  bold  letters  over  his  desk  where 
he  cannot  faU  to  see  it.  He  may  forget  all  else,  but  he 
must  not  forget  this :  the  journalist  must  serve  the 
public,  and  no  other  master.  He  must  not  be  afraid  to 
print  the  legitimate  news  without  bias.  He  must  treat 
»11  political  parties  fairly ;  he  must  never  under  any 
•circumstances  serve  the  interests  of  political  bosses  or 
franchise-seeking  corporations.  He  must,  in  short, 
Jceep  his  self-respect  and  his  independence.  In  the 
United  States,  newspapers  rather  than  politicians  lead 
the  public  mind  in  matters  of  statesmanship  and 
policy." 

An  interesting  little  sketch  of  Senator  Knute  Nelson, 
of  Minnesota,  is  given  in  one  of  the  departments,  under 
the  heading  *^  A  Self-Educated  Senator.*'  Knute  Nelson 
came  to  this  country  from  Norway  with  his  widowed 
mother  when  he  was  less  than  five  years  old,  and  earned 
his  first  money  selling  newspapers  upon  the  streets  of 
Chicago.  Later,  when  he  and  his  mother  were  settled 
on  a  little  sandy  farm  out  in  Wisconsin,  he  got  some 
little  education  from  the  district  school.  *' Senator 
Nelson  tells  that  he  journeyed  in  an  ox-cart  of  home 
construction,  the  wheels  of  which  were  sections  of  a  big 
log,  to  the  little  village  academy  from  which  he  grad- 
uated. On  this  cart  was  a  large  wooden  chest  which 
contained,  in  addition  to  his  scanty  wardrobe,  sufficient 
provisions  from  the  farm  to  last  him  half  the  term. 
He  did  his  own  cooking,  living  as  simply  as  did  Daniel 
when  he  was  in  training  to  stand  before  Babylon's 
triumphant  king."  

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

MR.  HENRY  NORMAN'S  article  examining  into 
the  cost  of  getting  and  keeping  an  automobile, 
appearing  in  the  World^s  Work  for  June,  is  quoted  from 
in  another  department.  This  June  number  of  the 
WorldPs  Work  is  given  over  to  recreation  features,  a 
half  dozen  or  more  articles  on  fishing,  campiil^,  hunt- 
ing witha camera,  the  coming  yacht  races,  horseback 
riding,  mountain-climbing,  and  such  timely  subjects 
appearing,  with  many  illustrations.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Perry,  writing  on  "The  Business  of  Vacations,"  says 
that  the  larger  railroad  systems  count  the  summer  vaca- 
tion travel  as  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  them.  In 
1800,  the  figures  for  the  amount  of  money  paid  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  and  guides  were  taken  for  the  White 
Mountains  and  other  regions,  and  amounted  to  $5,000,000 
for  New  Hampshire  alone.  In  Lenox,  Mass.,  small 
comer  lots  now  sell  for  $15,000,  and  farming  lands  at 
$1,000  an  acre.  

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  June  Atlantic  is  Mr. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard's  on  '<  The  Negro  in  the 
Regular  Army."  Mr.  Yillard  pays  a  great  tribute  to 
the  negro  troops  led  by  white  officers.  He  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  ample  proof  of  the  courage  and  loyalty 
of  the  black  troops,  and  he  shows  that  they  have  nxatxy 
other  points  of  excellence  when  properly  managed,  ^^t^^ 
negroes  are  natural  horsemen  and  riders,  and  t^^p 
great  pride  in  their  mounts,  as  also  in  their  unifo^^ 


'*In  no  white  regiment  is  there  a  similar  feeling.  With 
the  negroes,  the  canteen  question  is  of  comparatively 
slight  importance,  not  only  because  the  men  can  be 
more  easily  amused  within  their  barracks,  but  because 
their  appetite  for  drink  is  by  no  means  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  white  men.  The  dark  sides  are  that  the 
negro  soldiers  easily  turn  merited  punishment  into 
martyrdom,  that  their  gambling  propensities  are  al- 
most beyond  control,  that  their  habit  of  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  is  incurable,  and  that  there  is  danger 
of  serious  fighting  when  they  fall  out  with  one  another." 
A  well-written  and  amusing  personal  recital  of  a 
young  consuPs  emotions  and  experiences  is  from  Mr. 
John  B.  Osborne,  ^^  The  Glamour  of  a  Consulship ; "  in 
a  readable  sketch  of  ^*  Barataria :  The  Ruins  of  a  Pirate 
Kingdom,"  Mr.  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  describes  the 
island  haunts  of  Jean  Lafitte  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
the  centenary  celebration  of  Emerson's  birth  is  marked 
by  the  publishing  of  the  address  on  that  occasion  by 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  also  by  an  ode  by 
Professor  Woodberry. 

WHAT  NAPOLEON  MIGHT  HAVE  DONE. 

In  an  essay  on  **The  Cult  of  Napoleon,"  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith  says  that  the  title  of  Emperor  was  taken  by 
Bonaparte  with  the  idea  in  view  of  turning  the  states 
of  Europe  into  provinces  of  an  empire  having  its  seat 
at  Paris.  "  Had  this  man  been  good,  had  he  even  not 
been  very  bad,  had  his  heart  been  open  to  noble  emotions 
or  aspirations,  though  he  could  not  exactly  have  played 
the  part  of  Washington,  the  material  with  which  he. 
had  to  deal  and  the  situation  not  being  the  same,  he 
apparently  might,  with  the  power  which  fortune  had 
put  into  his  hands,  have  founded  liberal  institutions, 
and  thus  have  saved  France  from  the  century  of  revo- 
lutions and  counter-revolutions  through  which  she  has 
since 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  May  number  of  the  North  American  opens 
with  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
negro  problem  by  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  who 
has  traveled  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  has  been  an  attentive  student  of  race  questions  in 
many  lands.  His  point  of  view  is  simply  that  of  the 
English  official  class,  accustomed  to  shouldering  the 
white  man's  burden  and  accepting  the  responsibilities 
of  the  superior  race  as  axiomatic.  He  is  unable  to  re- 
gard education  as  a  panacea  in  any  sense.  The  Jamaica 
negroes  have  had  very  deficient  schooling,  but  their 
"discipline"  has  been  excellent.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  should  organize  a  system  of  negro  devel- 
opment. Every  State  should  have  such  a  system,  and 
all  the  States  should  endeavor  to  bring  their  systems 
into  unison.    It  is  a  national  problem. 

EMEBSON'S  INFLUENCE  ABROAD. 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  NicoU,  writing  on  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  testifies  to  the  force  with  which  the  American 
sage  acted  on  the  minds  of  young  men  in  Scotland  early 
in  the  sixties.  Many  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
new  books  of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  were  able  to  pur- 
chase the  cheap  reprints  of  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, and  other  American  authors,  whose  works  were  not 
then  protected  by  any  copyright  convention.  Very 
recently,  a  shilling  edition  of  Emerson's  essays  was  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
Bold  at  once.    Dr.  NicoU  also  refers  to  the  recent  state- 
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ment  that  the  most  reactionary  and  powerful  of  Russian 
statesmen  kept  a  copy  of  Emerson  always  beside  him, 
and  consulted  it  as  an  oracle. 

THE  WABBINO  NATUBBH3TUDENTB. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs'  recent  Atlantic  Monthly  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  and  other  nature 
writers  is  itself  the  subject  of  a  scathing  review  by  one 
of  Mr.  Burroughs'  victims,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Long.  The 
two  main  counts  in  his  indictment  of  Mr.  Burroughs 
as  a  critic  are,  that  he  has  overlooked  the  individuality 
of  animals  and  the  adaptivenes  of  nature,  and  that  he 
makes  the  actions  of  animals  on  his  own  farm  the  rule 
by  which  to  predicate  the  actions  of  animals  every- 
where. To  Mr.  Burroughs'  affirmation  that  ^'all  ani- 
mals do  exactly  and  instinctively  what  their  parents 
did,**  Mr.  Long  retorts  with  the  questions,  **How, 
then,  are  there  any  domestic  animals  Y  Why  does  the 
tame  canary  sing,  while  a  wild  canary  or  one  brought 
up  in  solitude  only  chirps  and  twitters  ? " . 

ELECTBICITY  AS  A  BAILBOAD  MOTIYE  POWEB. 

Mr.  C.  L.  De  Muralt  outlines  some  of  the  advantages, 
from  the  engineering  as  well  as  from  the  financial  point 
of  view,  of  having  all  trains  on  trunk  lines  propelled  by 
electricity.  He  presents  figures  which  show  that  the 
adoption  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  should  effect 
an  annual  saving  in  operating  expenses  of  $4,762,277  for 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  of  $8,988,858  for  the  New 
York  Central.  These  figures  imply  a  saving  of  only  10 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  fuel ;  but  if  water  power  can  be 
used,  the  saving  in  this  single  item  of  fuel  will  be  at 
least  88>^  per  cent.  The  New  York  Central,  for  instance, 
can  supply  practically  its  entire  system  from  the  water 
power  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  upper  Hudson,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

FBESENT  TENDENCIES  OF  BUSSIAN  POLICY. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  makes  an  able  defense  of  Russia 
as  a  world  power.  He  shows  that  two-thirds  of  the 
agreement  with  China  for  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
has  already  been  carried  out.  The  Russian  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Chinese  territory  to  the  conceded 
areas  which  are  Russian  soil.  Mr.  Johnston  also  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  Russians  will  soon  be  on 
more  friendly  terms  with  Japan.  He  thinks  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  rendered  more  secure  by  the  recent 
additions  that  Russia  has  made  to  her  Siberian  fieet, 
which  now  consists  of  five  first-class  battleships  and 
seven  armored  cruisers,  as  against  six  battleships  and 
seven  cruisers  in  the  Japanese  fieet.  Mr.  Johnston's 
rose-colored  predictions  are  not  fully  borne  out  by  the 
news  dispatches  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

NAVY  LEAGUES. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Gibbons,  U.S.N.,  sets  forth 
the  advantages  and  usefulness  of  navy  leagues  like  the 
one  recently  organized  in  New  York  State,  modeled 
largely  after  the  navy  leagues  of  Great  Britain.  The 
object  of  these  leagues  is  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  national  navy.  All  kinds  of  edu- 
cational methods  have  been  adopted  by  these  leagues  in 
England,  and  it  is  recommended  that  in  this  country 
active  oo&peration  with  schools,  lyceums,  and  lecture 
bureaus  be  established,  and  that  prizes  be  offered  for 
essays  on  naval  subjects  not  strictly  technical.  Another 
purpose  of  such  leagues  would  be  the  encouragement  of 
the  naval  militia  and  of  naval  reserves. 


OTHEB   ABTICLES. 

** Why  Germany  Strengthens  Her  Navy"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Karl  Blind  ;  Mr.  P.  Chalmers  BCitch- 
ell  writes  on  '^The  Future  of  the  Tropics ;"  Sir  A.  E. 
Miller  considers  **  The  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a  British 
Standpoint ; "  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  reviews  the  fiction  of 
Miss  Edith  Wyatt,  Mr.  George  Ade,  and  Mr.  P.  P. 
Dunne— grouped  together  as  "the  Chicago  school  ;** 
and  Lord  North  contributes  a  sketch  of  his  great-grand- 
father, who  was  prime  minister  of  England  when  the 
American  colonies  declared  their  independence.  In  our 
department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month," we 
have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Mr.  Stephen  BonsaFs 
study  of  "Castro :  A  Latin- American  Type." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  first  three  articles  in  the  Arena  for  May  are 
devoted  to  Mormonism  and  polygamy.  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church,  gives  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  his  faith.  In  view 
of  the  recent  election  of  Apostle  Reed  Smoot  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  President  Smith's  paper  is  the  paragraph  which 
sums  up  the  attitude  of  the  hierarchy  toward  the  State, 
as  follows : 

"It  teaches  submission  to  law  and  promotes  true 
patriotism.  It  recognizes  the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try as  established  under  divine  direction.  It  does  not 
unite  Church  and  State.  It  supports  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  but  regards  them  as  separate  and  distinct,  and 
holds  that  neither  should  encroach  upon  the  domain 
of  the  other.  The  ^  Mormon '  Church  does  not  dictate  the 
politics  of  its  members  or  direct  citizens  how  they 
shall  vote.  The  only  restraint  it  claims  to  exercise  as 
to  political  office  is,  that  before  any  man  who  holds  an 
ecclesiastical  position  demanding  his  entire  services  for 
the  church  becomes  a  condidate  for  a  secular  office  that 
would  take  him  from  his  church  duties,  he  shall  obtain 
permission  to  do  so  from  its  presiding  authorities.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  proper  church  discipline,  and 
is  only  reasonable  and  just.  When  that  consent  has 
been  obtained,  no  man  occupying  a  political  office  in 
this  land  is  freer  than  he  to  perform  his  duty  to  his 
country,  nor  enjoys  greater  liberty  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  and  imagined  as 
to  the  interference  of  the  church  in  political  affairs,  no 
citizen  can  truthfully  assert  that  he  has  been  deprived 
by  the  church  of  his  freedom,  or  that  the  church  has 
attempted  to  coerce  or  control  conventions,  elections,  or 
legislatures." 

The  paper  by  President  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  reorgan- 
ized Mormon  Church,  is  chiefly  a  continuation  of  the 
controversy  regarding  the  date  of  the  institution  of 
polygamy  in  the  church,  and  the  responsibility  there- 
for. The  reorganized  church  contends  that  the  dogma 
and  practice  of  polygamy  are  contrary  to  Scripture,  as 
well  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  man.  It  is  held  that  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith  never  practised  polygamy  him- 
self, and  never  enjoined  it  upon  his  followers.  Mr.  John 
T.  Bridwell,  of  the  National  Anti-Mormon  Missionary 
Association,  squarely  contradicts  the  position  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophet,  maintaining  that  the  "seer"  was  a 
practical  polygamist  both  at  Kirtland  and  in  Missouri; 
and  this,  we  may  add,  is  the  commonly  accepted  ver- 
sion of  the  facts.  The  historical  discussion  can  have 
only  an  academic  interest.    The  American  people  are 
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more  directly  concerned  to  find  out  whether  polygamy 
is  at  present  practised  in  Utah. 

CAN  OUB  NEGROES  BE  COLONIZED? 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem,  Ck)l.  Wil- 
liam Hemstreet  reverts  to  the  colonization  scheme  of 
the  last  century,  selecting  Cuba  as  the  land  to  be  popu- 
lated by  our  surplus  of  blacks.  Among  the  advantages 
of  such  a  migration,  Colonel  Hemstreet  mentions  the 
absence  of  a  color  line  in  Cuba,  the  suitability  of  the 
climate,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  probability  that  all 
American  negroes  would  vote  for  the  annexation  of  the 
island  to  the  U  nited  States  I  ^*  Any  Congressman  should 
deem  it  the  most  useful  and  honorable  act  of  his  life  to 
vote  a  hundred  millions  of  federal  cash  to  buy  and  equip 
small  farms  and  transport  to  Cuba  all  the  surplus  anu 
threatening  blacks  of  the  South.'' 


GUNTOire  MAGAZINE. 

AN  editorial  article  in  QuntoiVs  for  May  reviews 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case  with  some  asperity,  but  the 
wrath  of  the  writer  is  mainly  directed  against  the  Sher- 
man act.    He  says : 

'*  This  merger  decision  will  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  productive  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Its  enforcement  would  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  disorganizing  industry ;  and  so  long  as  it  stays 
on  the  statute  book  it  will  be  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  an  erratic  or  demagogic  President.  There  will 
be  no  safety  in  the  expansion  of  industrial  enterprise  in 
this  country  again  until  the  Sherman  act  is  repealed. 
It  is  a  bad  law,  conceived  for  a  bad  purpose ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous  or  unduly  ambitious  and  im- 
pulsive President  it  becomes  a  danger  to  the  country." 

OUB  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Mr.  Edwin  Maxey,  writing  on  "The  Future  of  Our 
Merchant  Marine,"  shows  that  American  capital  is  in- 
vested in  shipping  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  com- 
monly assumed  by  writers  on  the  subject.  Thus,  the 
steam  tonnage  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade  and  con- 
trolled by  American  capital  increased  from  424,000  tons 
in  1894  to  1,400,000  tons  in  1902.  Add  to  this  the  475,000 
sail  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  vessels,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  we  have  engaged  in  foreign  trade  a  fleet 
larger  than  thc^t  of  any  other  country  except  Great 
Britain  cmd  Germany.  Including  our  coasting  tonnage 
of  4,858,000,  our  merchant  marine  is  second  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  alone.  The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  an  American  corporation,  maintains 
a  fleet  superior  in  all  elements  of  efficiency  to  the  entire 
French  merchant  fleet  of  090  steamers. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  Burgess  Shank  adduces  the  following,  in  addition 
to  facts  more  generally  known,  to  show  that  the  results 
of  our  educational  policy  in  the  Philippines  have  been 
satisfactory : 

'*  A  thousand  schools  have  now  been  running  nearly 
two  years  in  which  the  language  used  is  English. 

'*Many  thousand  Filipinos  have  learned  to  under- 
stand, read,  speak,  and  write  English  to  a  consider^i^ie 
extent.  Thousands  have  been  trained  to  teach  the 
language,  and  many  have  been  doing  it  success*  .iy 
for  more  than  a  year.  ^ 

**The  experiment  has  shown  the  people  a»  a  v^  « 
that  they  can  get  an  enlightened  language ;  that.  ^1)^ 


as  language  goes,  their  aspiration  1o  be  a  part  of  the 
enlightened  world  is  an  attainable  aspiration. 

**  In  communities  where  schools  have  been  established, 
one  meets  many  persons,  children  and  adults,  who  can 
carry  on  a  tolerable  English  conversation. 

*^  Classes  of  little  children,  entering  school  for  the 
first  time,  learned  to  read  and  write  as  much  and  as 
well  as  an  American  first-grade  class. 

"Young  men  and  women  learned  enough  English  in 
a  year  to  be  able  to  write  a  better  letter  than  mosc 
American  adults." 

SCHOOLING  FOB  SOUTHEBN  FACTOBY  CHILDBEN. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  describes  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful school  conducted  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  the 
children  of  the  mill  operatives.  The  girls  are  instructed 
in  cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  and  general  house-clean- 
ing ;  the  boys  learn  carpentering ;  and  pupils  of  both 
sexes  are  taught  gardening,  the  beginnings  of  pottery, 
basketry,  hat-making,  weaving,  and  other  forms  of 
manual  training.  Although  no  systematic  use  is  made 
of  books  in  this  unique  school,  Mrs.  Ellis  says  that  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history,  the  pupils  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
an  ordinary  public  school.  Drawing  and  color  studies 
are  especially  emphasized. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere  the  papers  on  the  Irish  land  bill,  with 
which  the  number  opens. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Shee  pleads  for  the  adoption  of  universal 
military  and  naval  service,  and  points  out  that  in  Grer- 
many  and  France  universal  service  greatly  improves 
the  physique  of  the  people,  whereas  the  physique  of  the 
English  people  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  This,  he 
says,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  alarming  percentage  of 
rejections  of  recruits,  but  also  from  other  indications. 

**1.  The  steady  and  rapid  decline  in  the  birth  rate, 
'from  96.8  per  1,000  in  1876  to  29.4  in  189a  2.  The  increase 
in  the  death  rate  of  infants  under  one  year  old  from  149 
per  1,000  in  the  period  of  1871-80  to  168  per  1,000  in  1896. 
8.  The  increase  in  deaths  among  infants  owing  to  '  con- 
genital defects'  from  1.85  to  4.08,  or  130  per  cent,  in  less 
than  thirty  years.  4.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  female  children  bom.  5.  The  increase  of  deaths 
from'  premature  childbirth  by  800  per  cent,  in  the  last 
fifty  years." 

THE  VALITE  OF  IBI8H  BOGS. 

Sir  Richard  Sankey,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  The  Future 
of  Irish  Bogs,''  prophesies  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Irish  bog  is  going  to  prove  the  regenerator  of  Irish  in- 
dustries.   He  says  that  ten  tons  of  bog  peat  are  worth  a 
ton  of  ordinary  coal.    If  it  could  be  treated  and  turned 
into  fuel  on  the  spot,  it  could  be  used  for  the  generation 
of  electricity.    Any  part  of  Ireland  can  be  reached  from 
the  bogs  of  Mayo  by  an  electric  main  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long.    In  America,  it  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  transmit  electricity  two  hundred  miles,  and 
only  to  lose  20  per  cent,  of  the  current  by  the  way.    All 
Irish  bogs,  therefore,  are  within  the  range  of  any  part 
of  Ireland.    Sir  Richard  calculates  that  the  Irish  bogs 
contain  the  equivalent  of  5,000,000,000  tons  of  coal,  one- 
half  of  which  is  certainly  available  for  steam-raising  or 
gas-producing  purposes.    This  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
constant  output  of  800,000  horse-power  for  412  consecu- 
tive years.    Sir  Richard  thinks  that  before  many  years 
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it  will  be  possible  to  generate  electricity  at  the  cost  of 
one  farthing  per  horse-power  per  hour.  He  says  that 
be  has  underestimated  everything,  but  even  if  his  esti- 
mates are  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  hope  would  seem  to 
be  hidden  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 

OPTICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

The  Rev.  E.  Ledger  writes  on  ''The  Canals  of  Mars," 
a  subject  which  is  dealt  with  also  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. But  whereas  the  writer  in  the  Monthly  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  markings  are  really  canals,  the  writer 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  thinks  there  are  no  mark- 
ings at  all.  Some  of  the  canals  have  been  seen  double ; 
but  this  Mr.  Ledger  regards  as  an  optical  delusion  and 
a  common  result  of  fatigue  of  the  eye.  But  even  the 
single  canals  may  not  exist.  The  junctions  of  the  ca- 
nals, as  seen,  are  always  marked  by  large  patches  sup- 
posed to  represent  lakes  or  oases;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  eye  has  a  tendency  to  create 
non-existent  lines  between  such  patches  when  seen  in- 
distinctly. 

FACTS  ABOUT  RADIUM. 

Another  scientific  article  is  Mr.  William  Ackroyd's 
on  *'  Radium  and  Its  Place  in  Nature."  Most  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  too  technical  for  brief  explanation,  but  Mr.  Ack- 
royd  gives  some  facts  worth  mentioning.  One  is  that 
there  are  probably  not  two  tons  of  radium  on  the  whole 
earth,  and  that  if  such  a  quantity  were  collected  it  would 
be  valuable  enough  to  liquidate  the  whole  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain.  Radium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  268, 
and  like  most  heavy  elements,  it  is  valuable. 

''  In  the  following  table,  two  chemical  family  groups 
of  elements  are  compared,  and  by  the  side  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  each  substance  is  placed  the  troy  weight  in 
ounces  which  is  purchasable  for  the  approximate'  sum 
of  four  guineas : 

Element.  Onncee.         Element.  Onnces. 

Ck)pper,63. 2,286      Calcium,     40 7,349 

SilveMOS. 42       Strontium,  87 2,4S0 

Gold,    197 1       Barium,     137 3,676 

Radium,    268 OOOB*' 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  LONDON'S  TRAFFIC. 

Captain  Swintbn,  L.C.C.,  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  London  Congestion  and  Cross-Traffic."    He  says  : 

*'*'  They  talk  of  fifty  millions  to  arrange  a  system  of 
tubes  deep  down  in  the  London  clay.  Would  it  need 
any  more  capital  if  a  few  strong  men,  backed  by  Parlia- 
ment, backed  by  the  credit  of  London,  backed,  as  they 
well  might  be  if  envy  and  spoliation  were  ruled  out,  by 
those  great  ground  landlords,— in  most  cases  not  individ- 
uals, but  corporate  bodies,  hospitals,  and  charities, — 
whose  property  would  be  improved,  were  empowered  to 
drive  through  the  meaner  streets  four,  five,  or  six 
arterial  ways,  scientific  and  up-to-date  as  they  could  be 
made?  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  there  would  be 
laid  drain-pipes  and  water-pipes  and  tunnels,  capable, 
I)erhaps,  of  carrjring  railway  carriages  and  trucks  run- 
ning in  from  all  over  the  country.  Just  under  the  sur- 
face, shallow  tramways  and  galleries  for  the  thousand 
and  one  wire  connections  which  will  soon  be  the  neces- 
sity of  all  our  lives.  On  the  surface,  people,  carriages 
and  horses,  all  that  moves  slowly  and  wishes  to  stop  by 
the  way.  Above,  raised  so  as  to  be  independent  of  cross- 
traffic,  moving  platforms  and  a  bicycle  and  motor  road. 
Everywhere  new  values  would  be  created ;  and,  given 
large  powers,  given  financial  capacity  and  probity,  no 
money  would  be  lost,  and  London  would  be  encouraged 
to  live  and  thrive  and  be  healthy  and  happy." 


Tunneling  and  bridging,  not  broadening,  is  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  congested  traffic,  the  difficulty  bein^ 
the  cross-traffic. 

GERMAN  80GLUJ8M. 

Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  writes  one  of  his  usual  well-in- 
formed papers,  the  subject  being  ^*The  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Grermany."  The  programme  of  the  pailyt 
he  says,  is  as  follows : 

"  1.  One  vote  for  every  adult  man  and  woman ;  a  holi- 
day to  be  election  day ;  payment  of  members. 

^*2.  The  government  to  be  responsible  to  Parliament ; 
local  self-government ;  referendum. 

"8.  Introduction  of  the  militia  system. 

*'4.  Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

"  5.  Ekjuality  of  man  and  woman  before  the  law. 

**6.  Disestablishment  of  the  churches. 

"  7.  Undenominational  schools,  with  compulsory  atr* 
tendance  and  gratuitous  tuition. 

*'  8.  Gratuitousness  of  legal  proceeding. 

"9.  Gratuitous  medical  attendance  and  buriaL 

"10.  Progressive  income  tax  and  succession  duty.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  K.C.,  replies  to  Lord  Halifax  on 
'*The  Crisis  in  the  Church."  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney- 
deals  with  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade,  critidsincc 
Mr.  Hobson^s  ** Imperialism"  in  several  respects.  Mr. 
M.  A.  B.  Tuker  writes  on  ''The  Lost  Art  of  Singing." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contempora/ry  R&dew  for  May  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  on  ''  The  Liberal  Op- 
portunity," in  which  Mr.  Spender  pleads  for  union  and 
declares  that  now  is  the  last  chance  of  the  party. 

''  But  let  us  be  quite  clear  in  our  minds  that  if  the 
Liberal  party  is  to  exist  any  longer  as  we  have  known 
it,  the  effort  must  be  now  or  never.  A  third  successive 
defeat  at  a  general  election  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  a  definite  disruption  among  its  rank  and  file, 
and  would  certainly  leave  its  front  bench  in  a  desperate 
plight.  It  is  a  weakness  now  for  the  first  time  being 
revealed  in  our  constitutional  system  that^  short  of  a 
return  to  power  for  however  short  a  time,  an  opposition 
party  has  no  means  of  renewing  its  leaders.  Even  in 
its  worst  days,  the  Conservative  party  contrived  to 
secure  short  tenures  of  office  which  enabled  it  to  re- 
plenish its  front  bench  and  present  itself  to  the  public 
as  a  reorganized  party.  The  Liberal  party  has  now 
been  longer  continuously  out  of  office  than  any  party 
since  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for  officially  recognised 
leaders  is  obliged  to  rely  on  the  survivors  of  a  ministry 
which  came  into  existence  eleven  years  ago.  Not  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  party  are  already  attributable 
to  this  cause  alone." 

A  RUSSIAN  REPRBBENTATIYE  AT  KABUL. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Bulger  writes  on  this  subject.  He  is, 
of  course,  opposed  to  allowing  Russia  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative anywhere  in  Afghanistan,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  plea  that  Kabul  is  unsafe,  even  for  an  TgngiiaK  xe^ 
resentative,  is,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Afghawiiy^yi  js 
within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  a  good  answer  to 
the  Russians.  However,  Mr.  Boulger  does  not  think 
Russia's  move  in  this  direction  is.  meant  seriously.  It 
is  only  a  demand  put  forward  by  the  Csar's  govern- 
ment which  can  be  abandoned  in  return  for  conces- 
sions elsewhere. 
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THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

Dr.  Dillon  oontributeB  a  paper  on  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way which  would  have  great  importance  if  the  question 
of  British  participation  were  still  open.  He  is  opposed 
to  such  participation,  and  insists  that  the  railway  is 
essentially  a  German  scheme.  But  he  does  not  think 
that  Englcuid  should  oppose  or  attempt  tb  Wre<;k  it.  It 
in  a  wdrk  tit  civilization. 

''t'tliiing^  therefore;  aside  all  petty  feelings  of  jeal- 
Ciia^y  It  iVOuld  be  mm  miii  indeed,  to  make  all  the 
sacrifices^  cdmmercial  Kit  i)olitic&l,  deinAnd^y  tmt  td 
t^fniiti  froni  thwarting  the  success  of  the  radlWtf^i  t^ 
otfer  hd  di^febtltagement  to  Britilth  capitalists  ready  td 
risk  their  money  in  the  venture,  and  even  to  provide  a 
terminus  at  Koweit  6n  ther  ddUditioU,  too  vaguely 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Balfour,  thstt  the  Influence  ad- 
corded  to  Great  Britain  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  those  services  and  the  magnitude  of  hUf 
interests.'* 

A  DEFENSE  OF  MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  contributes  his  second  paper  on 
municipal  trading.  He  maintains  that  municipal 
trading  can  be  justified  on  the  general  business  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  great  private  firms  of  making 
everything  they  require  themselves.  As  it  is,  every 
department  of  a  municipality  must  necessarily  carry 
out  a  certain  amoiint  of  direct  labor  in  executing  street 
works,  repairs,  etc. 

"Municipal  tramways  are,  again,  an  enterprise  which 
mtlst  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  direct 
labor  if  the  full  advantage,  industrially,  is  to  be  reaped. 
Tramway  companies  have  their  own  car-repairing  sheds, 
and  sometimes  build  their  own  cars.  Similarly,  muni- 
cipalities must  also  have  their  own  car  sheds,  as  repair- 
ing is  continuous  and  is  more  economically  carried  out 
directly  than  by  contractors.  The  fact  that  they  have 
repairing  shops  leads  some  of  them  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  cars,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  parts 
of  which  are  bought  in  the  market  ready  to  be  fitted  to- 
gether. They  construct  cars,  but  do  not  manufacture 
them.  If  municipal  tramways  are  to  be  judged  from 
the  financial  results,  and  comparisons  made  between 
company  and  municipal  ownership,  then  it  is  clear  that 
both  should  have  equal  opportunities  for  economical 
management.'' 

As  for  the  growth  of  municipal  indebtedness  being 
greater  than  the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  Mr.  Don- 
ald points  out  with  justice  that  the  municipal  debt 
merely  represents  money  invested  for  productive  pur- 
poses, whereas  the  national  debt  almost  altogether  repre- 
sents money  lost. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  first  article  in  the  May  National,  after  the 
usual  chronique,  is  a  paper  signed  **  Intelligence 
Department,"  entitled  "Our  First  Interest  in  Europe," 
which  the  writer  declares  to  be  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  which  are  threatened  by  German 
ambitions.  Both  countries  are  fairly  well  defended, 
but  their  defense  would  depend  largely  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  fieet,  which  assistance  the  writer 
thinks  should  be  given.  He  says,  however,  that  it  is  the 
permeation  of  German  infiuence  which  is  to  be  feared 
rather  than  open  attack. 

"The  danger  that  lies  in  front  of  the  Low  Countries 
is  not  the  arrival  of  the  Uhlan  at  Utrecht  before  breal^^ 
fast,  but  tJ4a  »]9W,  steady,  silen%  insidious  inflltrati^^^ 


td  German  ideas^  which  gain  ground  slowly,  but  are 
et^t  thakilig  fresh  conquests,  erer  e^rercising  imper- 
ceptiblcf  pttlaitat^  and  slowly  drawing  the  Dutch  oyster 
into  the  capaciotifi  muiW  cxf  the  Teuton  octopus.  No  one, 
of  course,  can  say  what  may  not  oecrur  during  cme  of 
those  internal  revolutions  at  social  disorders  to  which 
the  Low  Countries  are  always  and  peculiarly  liable^ 
oWin^  to  the  influence  of  labor  agitations  and  Socialist 
doctrineis;  but  th&s^  things  are  mattera,  not  of  calcula- 
tion, but  largely  of  accident,  whereas  the  domination 
by  ideas  is  certain,  it  slow^'* 

THE  BAODAH  tLAlLWAt. 

Jtist  M  the  number  opens  with  a  warning  against 
Gr^rmauy,  so  it  oloses.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerbassett,  in 
a  jpiapi^  Onl  *  the  German  March  to  the  Persian  Gulf," 
declflires  thdt  Oofrmany's  appeal  for  foreign  support  in 
making  thei  Bagdad  Railway  was  merely  to  give  it  the 
stfpmfleial  chanu:;ter  ot  an  international  undertaking 
and  tlHiref ore  to  avoid  ofiPending  Russia.  Englishmen 
in  any  cas&  must  not  console  themselves  that  the  rail- 
way will  prevent  a  Russian  approach  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  On  the  contrary,  Germany  wiQ  probably  help 
Russia  to  compensation.  A  compromise  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  seems  an  absolute  certainty  if  the 
policy  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  to 
be  successful.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  therefore^ 
argues  that  England's  true  interest  is  to  come  to  terms 
with  Russia  as  regards  Asia  and  southeastern  Europe. 

THE  CONVENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  points  out  the  moral  for 
England  of  the  Nancy  '^Grood  Shepherd  **  scandal 
which  Mr.  Maxse  dealt  with  last  month.  There  are  at 
present  nine  houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  England, 
while  of  other  orders  there  are  a  great  many  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  regards  all  religious 
establislmients  which  carry  on  business  as  so  many  fac- 
tories which  as  factories  need  to  be  watched.  Publicity 
is  also  needed;  and  while  seclusion  is  the  rule  of  life  for 
those  under  vows,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  seclusion 
of  women  and  children  who  are  merely  employed  on 
the  premises. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  THE  DBINK  TRAFFIC. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  writes  on  his  famous 
'*  Scheme  of  Surrender."  He  maintains  that  five  years' 
experience  has  shown : 

* '  1.  That  reduction  proportionately  increases  the  value 
of  the  remaining  licenses,  and  that  compensation  paid 
from  any  other  source  than  the  pockets  of  the  brewers 
themselves  is  pro  ta/tito  a  free  gift  to  the  remaining 
license-holders.  2.  That  the  Birmingham  scheme,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  Ave  years,  satisfies  the 
present  need  for  an  adjustment  of  the  inddenoe  of  re- 
duction, and  that  no  new  parliamentary  powers  are 
required  to  enable  licensees  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scheme  if  they  so  desire.  3.  That  fresh  legislation  at 
the  present  time  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it 
will  be  actually  injurious,  possibly  by  restricting  the 
present  free  discretion  of  the  justices,  certainly  by  creat- 
ing a  vested  interest  where  none  now  exists.  4.  That 
the  taxpayer  will  ultimately  be  called  on  to  liquidate 
this  vested  interest,  though  its  first  incidence  may  be 
on  the  license-holder." 

In  1897,  a  limited  company  was  formed  by  the  Mid- 
land brewers  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  surrenders 

and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Birmingham  Li- 

censing  Committee 
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*'  The  mode  of  procedure  by  this  company  is  as  fol- 
lows :  They  appoint  a  small  committee  of  their  body  to 
meet  an  equal  number  of  magistrates,  in  agreement 
with  whom  an  area  is  selected  for  treatment.  This  area 
is  then  visited,  and  it  is  determined  which  houses  shall 
be  surrendered  (as  a  rule,  the  houses  at  the  corners  and 
in  the  principal  streets  are  maintained  and  the  others 
closed).  This  being  settled,  the  company  takes  over  the 
licenses  of  any  number  required  for  surrender,  at  a  price 
to  be  agreed,  or,  in  case  of  failure  to  agree,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  arbitration.  The  method  usually  adopted  is 
to  refer  the  question  to  a  valuer,  and  to  give  the  owner 
of  the  property  the  option  of  selling  at  the  price  fixed 
by  such  valuer,  or  to  go  to  arbitration,  the  price  being 
paid  on  the  surrender  of  the  property.  In  1908,  above 
two  hundred  houses  have  been  surrendered  under  its 
provisions,  being  at  the  rate  of  40  licenses  per  annum 
out  of  a  total  of  2,296,  or  in  the  proportion  of  less  than 
2  per  cent,  per  annum.^' 

OTHER  ABTICLES. 

Sir  Vincent  Caillard  deals  with  the  defenders  of  free 
trade,  his  ideal  being  free  trade  within  the  empire  and 
reasonable  protection  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr. 
R.  Murray  White  writes  on  "Scouting."  There  is 
another  contribution  from  the  pen  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 


right  through  the  so-called  "seas"  as  well  as  through 
the  supposed  dry  land.  The  circular  spots  at  the  junc- 
tions of  the  canals,  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
towns,  are  arranged  so  regularly  as  to  make  it  neocB- 
sary  to  conclude  that  the  canals  were  made  first  and 
the  towns  created  at  their  junctions. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  May  is  an  interesting 
number.  Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson  writes  on  Kaffir 
labor  and  Kaffir  marriage.  He  thinks  the  labor  ques- 
tion could  be  solved  without  having  recourse  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  taxing  the  natives'  wives,  and  he  says  that 
there  is  ample  marg^  for  an  increase  of  native  wages 
between  the  Kaffir's  50  shillings  or  60  shillings  a  month 
and  the  white  man's  £80.  He  regards  the  taxing  of 
polygamy  as  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  thinks  it  will 
lead  to  serious  difficulties. 

"  By  all  means  tax  the  natives  more  heavily  if  £2  be 
thought  insufficient,  but  let  it  be  a  tax  that  is  not  an- 
tagonistic to  tribal  custom.  All  our  experience  of  sub- 
ject races  has  taught  us  (notably  so  in  India)  that  we 
should  hesitate  greatly  about  doing  anything  that  con- 
filcts  with  social  or  religious  usage ;  nothing  infiames 
suspicion  so  readily,  and  no  suspicion,  when  aroused,  is 
so  difficult  to  allay.  Why  should  this  experience  be  dis- 
regarded in  South  Africa  ? 

"  The  wife  tax,  as  it  stands,  is  a  more  galling  inter- 
meddling with  domestic  life  than  we  have  ever  ventured 
upon  in  India  (which  is  a  polygamous  country  just  as 
much  as  South  Africa  is),  and  it  is  surely  the  very  fur- 
thest limit  to  which  government  interference  should  go. 
A  less  provocation  led  to  the  Indian  Mutiny." 

LITE  ON  MARS. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Hinks  deals  with  Mr.  Percival  Lowell's 
telescopic  investigation  of  Mars  and  his  theory  that  the 
planet  is  inhabited.  Mr.  Lowell  thinks  that  the  "ca- 
nals" are  certainly  artificial,  and  therefore  prove  intel- 
ligent existence.  His  theory  is  that  they  are  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  melted  Polar  snows 
being  brought  thus  down  into  the  inhabited  regions. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  the  canals  themselves  that  we  see, 
but  the  belt  of  vegetation  which  lies  on  their  banks. 
Mr.  Hinks  regards  all  this  as  a  theory.  The  canals  do 
not  run  in  the  directions  which  would  be  taken  by  an 
engineer ;  and  they  have  lately  been  discovered  to  run 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Westminster  for  May,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ansell 
launches  a  somewhat  audacious  article  concerning 
the  housing  of  the  people  in  London.  He  makes  the  sur- 
prising report : 

''  With  235,000  houses  built  in  1850-70,  the  number  ot 
squares  formed  was  68,  and  the  length  of  the  new  streets 
was  1,072  miles.  The  number  of  houses  since  built  is 
over  500,000,  the  number  of  squares  formed  is  but  41 
(and  of  these  only  a  miserable  seven  since  1889),  and 
these  500,000  houses .  are  crowded  into  1,S72  miles  of 
streets— but  little  greater  mileage  (only  900  more)  than 
the  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  houses  built  during 
the  earlier  period.  Progress  has  halved  the  breathing 
space !    O  sanitation  I    O  humbug  ! " 

He  urges  that  a  duly  authorized  public  body  be  em- 
powered to  secure  lands  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Acts  at  approximately  their  present  value. 
He  would  create  a  circular  belt  of  open  spaces,  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  at  a  radius  of  about  six  miles 
from  Charing  Cross.  He  would  prohibit  building  upon 
public  squares  and  upon  all  existing  fore-courts. 

HOW  "DB  BLOWITZ"  MADE  HIS  NAME. 

"Observer"  gives  this  account  of  "the  mysterious 
Monsieur  de  Blowitz  " : 

"His  original  name  was  Opper,  and  not  Blowitz. 
Blowitz  was  the  name  of  the  townlet  in  Bohemia  where 
he  was  bom.  Opper,  Oppert,  and  Opp  are  various  forms 
of  a  Jewish  name  which  at  first  was  Oppenheimer, — ^that 
is,  a  man  from  Oppenheim,  in  Rhenish  Hesse.  It  has 
been  the  frequent  habit  of  Germans  of  Hebrew  descent 
to  assume  towns'  names. 

"When  taking  up  his  abode  in  France,  Opper  soon 
called  himself  *  Opper  de  Blowitz.'  This  might  mean 
either  a  person  of  aristocratic  descent  or  one  that  halls 
from  a  town  called  Blowitz.  The  transition  to  '  M.  de 
Blowitz'  was  then  easy  enough. 

"After  becoming  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism 
under  the  Second  French  Empire,  he  received,  through 
episcopal  intercession,  the  regular  governmental  per- 
mission to  change  his  name  of  Opper  into  that  of  '  de 
Blowitz.'  Henceforth,  dropping  his  pre-name,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  Abraham,  he,  in  apparently  high  aris- 
tocratic fashion,  used  no  Christian  name  at  all,  but  was 
from  then  figuring  before  the  world,  in  simple  grandeur, 
as  Mons.  de  Blowitz." 

HOW  AUSTRIA  SOLVES  THE  BELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY. 

Noel  Buxton,  writing  on  freedom  and  servitude  in  the 
Balkans,  reports  that  in  Bulgaria  the  schoolmaster  is 
compelled  by  law  to  take  his  pupils  on  Sunday  after- 
noons for  a  natural-history  ramble.  He  reports  "the 
splendid  achievement"  of  the  Austrian  Government  in 
Bosnia : 

"Thirty  years  ago,  Moslem,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Greek  Catholic  lived  in  perpetual  and  blood-stained 
feui ;  now  their  children  sit  together  in  the  school,  the 
rival  clerics  collect  their  followers  in  different  rooms 
during  the  hour  for  religious  teaching  (content  that  the 
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'  atmosphere '  ahoald  at  other  times  be  merely  patriotic), 
and  then  the  rival  sectarians,  so  lately  at  war,  gather 
again  for  play-time  in  the  school- yard." 

He  tells  of  a  young  Englishman  going  to  the  Balkans 
in  search  of  health  for  a  weak  throat  to  whom  the  late 
Turkish  ambassador  laconically  replied,  ''It  is  not  a 
T«ry  good  place  for  throats."  Mr.  Buxton  remarks  on 
the  contrast  between  the  free  and  the  enslaved  prov- 
inces. Entering  Turkey,  he  says,  you  leave  prosperity 
and  beauty  at  once.  He  bears  witness  to  the  deplorable 
oppression  of  the  Christian  population. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Q!U4Ji/rterly  Review  is  gradually  undergoing  a 
transformation.    In  the  new  number  there  are" 
no  fewer  than  five  signed  articles,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated ;  there  is,  besides,  a  map. 

WHAT  MONTESQUIEU  OWED  TO  ENGLAND. 

The  first  article— a  long  one,  over  thirty  pages— is 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins.  It  is  entitled 
'*  Montesquieu  in  England."  The  article,  which  is 
very  interesting,  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Montesquieu^s  visit  to  England  transformed  him.  Be- 
fore he  went,  he  wrote  the  ** Persian  Letters" ;  after  he 
had  been  in  England,  he  wrote  his  ''Esprit  des  Lois." 
Mr.  Collins  recalls  the  fact  that  Montesquieu  said  that 
Grermany  was  made  to  travel  in,  Italy  to  sojourn  in, 
France  to  live  in,  and  England  to  think  in.  It  was  the 
study  of  British  institutions,  manners,  and  customs 
that  supplied  him  with  material  for  the  production  of 
his  great  work.  It  was  in  England  that  he  learned 
and  understood  what  liberty  meant  intellectually,  im- 
perially, politically,  and  socially.  On  the  conclusions 
that  he  drew  were  founded  most  of  the  generalizations 
which  have  made  him  immortal.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois"  would  either  never  have 
seen  the  light  or  would  have  appeared  without  many  of 
its  most  shining  parts  had  Montesquieu  never  set  foot 
on  British  shores. 

A  LEPROUS  EMPIRE. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  leprosy  says  that  leprosy 
in  an  endemic  form  exists  in  practically  all  British 
I)ossessions  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  not  limited  to  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  regions.  It  is  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  African  Continent ;  it  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  West  Indies.  So  that  the  problem  of 
leprosy  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  many  burdens 
which  the  white  man  has  to  bear.  In  dealing  with  this 
disease,  prevention  is  to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  cure ; 
but  it  can  be  cured,  or  at  least  may  become  sponta- 
neously arrested  in  its  development  and  fiicker  out. 
Among  Europeans,  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
by  removal  to  a  temperate  climate,  coupled  with  good 
food,  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  certain  drugs.  In  Eng- 
land, leprosy  does  not  flourish,  and  although  there  are 
lepers  there,  they  have  never  been  known  to  communi- 
cate it  to  any  one  else.  The  importation  of  East  Indian 
coolies  has  led  to  an  increase  of  the  disease  in  British 
Guiana. 

THE  LONDON  EDUCATION  BILL. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  dissatisfaction  excited  even 
in  the  most  conservative  quarters  with  the  education 
policy  of  the  British  Government  that  the  Qvnrterl'h. 
Beview  concludes  a  long  article  upon  the  Educati^^w 


Act  by  expressing  its  grave  misgivings  about  the  Lon- 
don bill  as  follows : 

"  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  government,  in  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  a  number  of  interests,  have  not 
set  up  too  wide  and  heterogeneous  a  combination; 
whether  the  borough  councils  should  be  represented 
at  all  upon  the  central  authority ;  and  whether  a  body 
in  which  the  County  Council  representatives  are  in  so 
distinct  a  minority  is  not  likely  to  fall  out  with  its  su- 
perior. At  all  events,  in  the  proportions  of  representa- 
tion on  the  educational  committee,  as  at  present  pro- 
posed, there  is  a  very  serious  departure  from  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Act  of  1902." 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CONSULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  Quarterlyy  abandoning  its  natural  rdle  of  de- 
fender of  all  existing  institutions,  devotes  an  article  to 
an  exposition  of  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  the 
British  consular  system.  After  going  point  by  point 
through  its  indictment,  it  says : 

"We  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  whole  system 
stands  in  urgent  need  of  thorough  reform ;  and  that 
need  was  never  so  great  as  to-day,  when  our  commerce 
is  threatened  on  all  sides  as  it  never  has  been  before  by 
active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  rivals.  The  mate- 
rials for  that  reform  are  ready  to  hand.  We  assert  that 
public  economy  has  in  this  particular  instance  been  car- 
ried to  a  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  compatible  with 
efficiency  and  becomes  the  worst  form  of  extravagance. 
But  we  have  also  shown  that,  even  if  no  addition  is 
made  to  the  present  parsimonious  votes,  the  nation 
should  and  can  obtain  a  better,  far  better,  return  for 
its  outlay  than  it  now  gets." 

THE  ISLAND  OF  SCHOLARS  AND  OF  SAINTS. 

The  writer  of  an  article  upon  Irish  university  educar 
tion  begins  by  recalling  the  early  glories  of  Ireland.  He 
says: 

"  During  the  centuries  when  the  Roman  Empire  lay 
helpless  beneath  the  hosts  of  barbaric  invaders,  and  the 
night  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  settled  down  upon  Con- 
tinental Europe,  Irish  scholars  preserved  and  perpetu- 
ated the  tradition  of  learning ;  and  Ireland,  as  a  writer 
of  the  ninth  century  expresses  it,  despising  the  dangers 
of  the  deep»  migrated  with  almost  her  whole  train  of 
philosophers,  destined  to  rekindle  the  lamp  of  learning 
in  the  new  foundations  of  Salerno,  Bologna,  and  Paris. 
The  country  was  covered  with  prosperous  schools ;  stu- 
dents came  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  Continent 
in  '  fleet-loads,'  and  Ireland  acquired  the  proud  title  of 
insiUa  doctorum  et  sanctorum,^ 

From  this  it  is  a  considerable  come-down  to  discuss 
the  various  schemes  brought  forward  for  completing  the 
Irish  university  system.    The  reviewer  says : 

"If  the  colleges  of  the  reconstituted  University  of 
Dublin  are  not  to  be  '  temples  to  the  demon  of  religious 
strife,'  the  concordat  which  now  prolongs  the  evil  exist- 
ence of  the  Royal  University  must  be  abolished.  The 
government  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  academic  men ; 
a  balance  between  the  creeds  on  the  board  of  examiners 
must  not  be  demanded ;  there  must  be  no  suspicion  of 
clerical  pretensions  unduly  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  '  faith  and  morals.' " 

THE  CURSE  OF  PROTECTION. 

In  the  review  of  Mr.  Haggard's  book  on  British  agri- 
culture,  the  Qttarterly  takes  up  a  very  strong  line 
aOASVL'^^  protection  in  any  shape  or  form.    It  says : 
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"The  era  of  protection,  as  we  read  the  history  of 
those  times,  is  inseparably  associated  with  violent  flno- 
tuations  in  prices,  widespread  suffering,  agrarian  out- 
rages and  discontent,  high  rents  for  landlords,  huge 
profits  for  farmers,  starvation  wages  and  pauperism  for 
the  laborers.  Its  record  is  the  praise  of  hundreds  and 
the  curse  of  millions." 

The  curse  of  protection,  however,  still  afflicts  the 
land.    The  reviewer  says  : 

**  But  the  hardship  to  agriculturists  is  that  protection 
still  flourishes  in  favor  of  every  class  except  themselves. 
It  is  protection  that  has  saddled  agricultural  land  with 
the  load  of  onerous  expenditure  for  imperial  service. 
It  is  protection  that,  as  compensation  for  the  artificially 
high  price  of  agricultural  produce,  suffered  personalty 
to  escape  its  share  of  the  burden  of  local  taxation. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  protection  which  railway  rates 
establish  in  favor  of  foreigners  that  drives  English  pro- 
ducers out  of  their  own  markets  at  home.  If  these 
three  inequalities  were  redressed,  we  believe  that  Eng- 
lish farming  might  yet  have  before  it  a  period  of  quiet, 
hard-working  prosperity,  equally  distributed  among  the 


three  classes  most  directly  interested  in  the  oldest  of  our 
national  industries." 

THB  MACEDONIAN  HAZE. 

The  writer  of  the  Macedonian  article  attributes  the 
greater  part  of  the  trouble  in  Macedonia  to  the  adroit 
and  unscrupulous  exploitation  of  popular  discontent 
by  Bulgarian  ambition.  The  Christian  peasantry  have 
long  be^n  suffering  from  political  subjection,  eoonom^ic 
exhaustion,  and  social  degradation.  They  fall  a  ready 
prey  to  the  Macedonian  Committee— a  company  of  aspir- 
ants to  the  crown  of  immortality  earned  by  other  peo- 
ple's martyrdom.  The  reviewer  maintains  that  no  set- 
tlement has  any  chance  of  success  unless  due  regard  is 
paid  to  the  Greek  and  Albanian  elemento  in  the  prob- 
lem. The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  dfssolution, 
but  this  is  improbable,  owing  to  the  irreconcilable  in- 
terests of  outsiders.  The  reviewer  fears  that  a  crisis 
may  occur  at  which  may  force  Russia  to  take  the  field. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  poetry  of  John  Gower, 
"  The  Provincial  Mind,"  which  is  described  by  Greoi^ 
Street,  and  "  Hellenism  in  the  East" 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MCHARMES  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  chro- 
,  nique  in  the  second  April  number  of  the  Revus 
des  Deux  Mondea  to  a  discussion  of  the  recrudescence 
of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  He  points  out  that  M.  Jaurds  de- 
sires that  the  secret  dossier  should  be  opened  because 
the  Socialist  party  in  France  would  benefit  by  the  re- 
opening of  the  affaire  and  the  consequent  disorganiza- 
tion, not  only  among  the  other  parties  in  the  state,  but 
also  in  the  country  itself.  M.  Charmes  adds  some  strik- 
ing sentences,  in  which  he  shows  how  the  revolutionary 
element  in  France  would  turn  the  resulting  confusion 
to  account  in  their  campaign  against  both  the  church 
and  the  army. 

FRANCE  IN  ALGERIA. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  briefly  to  the 
two  important  articles  on  the  striking  administrative 
work  which  France  hias  done  in  Algeria,  contributed  by 
a  writer  who  does  not  give  his  name.  The  recent  visit 
of  President  Loubet  lends  additional  interest  to  these 
papers,  which  are  by  no  means  conceived  in  the  vein  of 
unrestrained  panegyric  to  which,  it  is  to  be  feared.  Eng- 
lishmen have  become  accust/omed  in  regard  to  their 
colonial  empire.  For  example,  the  writer  condemns  se- 
verely the  sudden  introduction  of  French  law  and  French 
judicial  administration  into  Algeria.  As  for  the  offi- 
cials, he  makes  the  significant  remark  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country  should  be 
made  an  essential  qualification,  and  that  the  officials 
should  have  fixity  of  tenure,  and  should  not  be  chosen 
in  order  to  satisfy  this  or  that  personage. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  by  the 
veteran  M.  Ollivier  in  which  he  shows  that  in  1866  Ger- 
many and  Italy  were  really  the  aggressors  against  Aus 
tria,  and  that  Bismarck  could  never  have  accomplished 
this,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  first  brick  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  future  German  Empire,  without  the  assist- 
ance, or,  at  any  rate,  the  benevolent  neutrality,  of  Na- 


poleon III.  Though  every  consideration  of  policy  and 
interest  should  have  warned  the  emperor,  his  fatal  affec- 
tion for  Italy  prevented  him  from  interfering  with  Bis- 
marck^s  designs.  It  is  only  too  certain  that  if  he  had, 
there  would  have  been  no  Franco-German  War. 

M.  Lapauze  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Academy  of  France  at  Rome,  with  reference  to  its  cen- 
tenary ;  and  M.  Banet-Rivet  discusses  the  evolution  of 
industrial  chemistry. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Garien's  very 
thoughtful  paper  in  t\ieNouvelle  Revue  on  the 
way  in  which  France  has  lately  taken  in  hand  the  care 
and  the  amelioration  of  her  juvenile  criminals. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  M.  Raffalovich^s  elab- 
orate analysis  of  the  new  German  tariff.  The  writer, 
who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  con- 
siders that  Germany  has  now  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  that  the  Continent  is  on  the  eve  of  a  tariff 
war,  every  country  which  has  been  affected  by  the  new 
German  customs  being  likely  to  retaliate  whenever  and 
however  it  may  be  ^possible.  This  is  specially  true  oi 
Russia,  but  many  of  the  minor  countries  are  also  pro- 
paring  a  peaceable  revenge.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Sweden,  also  in 
Austria-Hungary.  Time  will  show,  sajrs  the  writer, 
significantly,  whether  the  German  Grovemment  was 
wise  in  putting  aside  the  comparatively  liberal  laws 
inaugurated  by  Caprivi,  and  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  wiser  to  at  any  rate  remain  stationary  rather  than 
give  in  to  the  pressure  brought  about  by  the  Agrarian 
party. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Latin  Alliance**  is  published 
a  curious  and  suggestive  article  concerning  what  the 
writer  hopes  will  be  a  future  alliance  among  the  Latin 
races,  to  render  the  balance  even  with  the  much  talked 
of  Anglo-Saxon  racial  alliance.  He  points  out  that 
the  Latins  are  gradually  disappearing  from  Europe; 
from  Italy  alone  a  steady  flood  of  emigration  to  the 
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Sonth  American  states  goen  relentlessly  on,  and  in 
some  twenty  years  close  on  three  million  Italians  have 
left  their  native  country.  The  writer  bitterly  regrets 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  direct  these  hard-working 
folk  toward  northern  Africa,  Tunis,  or  Algiers. 

To  certain  readers,  the  most  notable  article  in  the 
NouveUe  fSeinte  is  entitled  "  Z.  A.  S.  M.,''  for  it  tells 
the  whole  story  of  the  Netherlands  South  African  Rail- 
way from  the  point  of  view  of  those  unfortunate  invests 
ors  who,  whatever  their  nationality,  are  certainly  to 
be  pitied.  As  those  people  interested  in  the  matter  are 
only  too  well  aware,  Great  Britain  has  refused  to  accept 
responsibility  in  regard  to  those  bondholders  who  in- 
vested in  the  Z.  A.  S.  M.  stock  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
South  African  war,  and*  this  although  it  is  admitted 
that  the  railway  is  first  and  foremost  a  Dutch  enter- 
prise. On  the  side  of  the  bondholders  is  the  great  jurist. 
Professor  Meili,  who  has  more  than  once  been  employed 
by  the  British  Government  when  its  own  interests  were 
in  question. 

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  is  a  i>aper,  noticed  elsewhere,  which  at- 
tempts to  give  some  idea  of  how  the  various  forms  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  protected  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. 

All  those  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
theatrical  management  should  make  a  point  of  reading 
M.  Antoine^s  remarkable  paper  on  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  a  play,  especially  with  reference  to  the  setting 
of  each  act.  The  writer  is  himself  perhaps  the  niost 
skillful  of  stage  managers  now  living ;  accordingly,  his 
views  are  of  the  first  importance,  And  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  he  deprecates  too  much  realism  in  the  matter 
of  furniture,  trees,  fires,  and  so  on.  Much  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  lighting,  for  M.  Antoine  con- 
siders the  question  of  lighting  a  platform  or  a  theater 
stage  to  be  of  capital  imix>rtance,  and  one  which  should 
be  the  subject  of  more  thought  and  consideration  than 
any  other  concerned  with  the  mounting  of  playB.  Yet 
another  article  which  touches  on  the  theatrical  and 
musical  world  deals  with  a  side  of  Berlioz  seldom  de- 
scribed,— ^that  is,  his  life  as  a  critic  and  journalist. 
During  twenty-eight  years,  the  really  great  composer, — 
for  so  he  truly  was, — was  glad  to  earn  twenty  dollars  a 
month  by  writing  notices  concerning  the  worl^:  of  his 
friends  and  rivals ;  and  when  finally  his  talent  became 
sufficiently  recognized  for  him  to  make  his  living  by 
the  sale  of  his  musical  compositions,  and  by  their  pro- 
duction, he  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  in  which  he  men- 
tioned his  extreme  joy  at  being  able  to  give  up  his  lit^ 
erary  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  latest 
novel,  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  or  who  are  familiar 
with  the  famoufi  love-letters  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  of 
which  a  translation  has  lately  been  published,  will  turn 
with  special  interest  to  M.  de  S^gur's  excellent  bio- 
graphical paper  on  the  Comte  de  Guibert,  the  hero  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  pathetic  of  the  world's  true 
romances.    A  brilliant  and  delightful  talker,  a  K|>ove 
soldier,  and  a  clever  writer  on  military  affai^    'f   'a 
clear  that  Guibert  possessed  that  intangible  faac|L  ^^  ^ 
which  seems  to  produce  so  strong  an  effect  on  ^^'ttlO^ 
temporaries  of  any  man  or  any  woman  who 
it  as  an  attribute.    So  great  was 
even  Marie  Antoinette  caused  him  to  be  pr^^^tiv^^^^^.A> 


her,  and  she  found  him  so  delightful  that  she  arranged 
that  a  play  written  by  him,  and  which  was  in  no  sense 
a  very  remarkable  work,  should  be  produced  at  court. 
But,  as  M.  de  S^gur  truly  says,  the  Ck>mte  de  Guibert, 
however  remarkable  he  may  have  been,  would  have 
been  by  now  quite  forgotten  had  it  not  been  that  he  in- 
spired perhaps  the  most  wonderful  series  of  love-letters 
ever  written  in  the  French  language. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  very  vivid  and  charmingly 
written  account  of  a  sixteenth-century  mystery  play, 
entitled  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  which  was  acted 
in  the  year  1585  in  Crete ;  of  a  highly  technical  article 
concerning  the  production  of  cold,  and  dealing  with 
Professor  Dewar's  inventions  and  discoveries;  of  a 
paper  describing  the  life  and  adventures  of  one  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth's  guardsmen ;  and  Mme.  Judith  Gautier 
continues  her  reminiscences  of  her  famous  father  and 
his  wide  circle  of  friends. 


►man  who  c^J^^  r^i>' 

his  reput^.  A  .r.^ 

to  be  PrJ* V  l^^> 


LA  REVUE. 

IN  La  Bevue  for  April  1,  Prof.  Angelo  Mosso  writes 
on  "Physical  Education  in  the  Universities."  He 
deals  chiefly  with  American  and  English  universities, 
and  regards  their  athleticism  as  an  almost  unmixed 
blessing.  On  the  Continent,  the  German  universities 
are  furthest  ahead  in  this  respect,  but  the  writer's  coun- 
try, Italy,  is  backward,  and  he  regards  physical  culture 
as  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  the  degeneration  of 
the  Italian  governing  classes.  While  in  England  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  societies  are  physically  superior  to  the 
laboring  classes,  in  Italy  the  educated  classes  are  much 
inferior,  physically,  to  the  peasants.  The  effect  of  better 
food  is  destroyed  by  lack  of  exercise.  There  is  an  illus- 
trated article  by  M.  G.  Savitch  on  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.  Mr. 
Henry  Paris  writes  on  "The  Theatrical  Proletariat  in 
Germany,"  and  points  out  how  much  better  provided 
for  are  the  lower  ranks  of  the  theatrical  profession  in 
Germany  than  in  France. 

THE  SCENT  OF  FLOWERS. 

In  the  second  number  of  La  Revue  for  April,  M. 
Blanchon  writes  on  "The  Perfume  of  Flowers."  He 
says  that  most  perfumes  are  in  reality  excitants  which 
stimulate  and  then  provoke  a  reaction, — that  is,  a  weak- 
ness equal  to  the  quantity  of  power  employed  at  the 
moment  of  excitation.  Perfumes,  in  fact,  act  as  alcohol 
acts.  Their  chief  virtue  is  their  antiseptic  quality.  The 
bacilli  of  typhoid  have  been  killed  in  from  twelve  to 
eighty  minutes  by  different  essences.  Scent -giving 
flowers  are  not,  as  is  often  stated,  bad  in  sick-rooms. 
But  they  should  be  chosen  in  view  of  their  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  or  of  their  antiseptic  qualities.  Grow- 
ing flowers  are  the  best.  Flowers  with  delicate  per- 
fumes act  favorably  on  the  nervous  system. 

MESSEKQERS  TO  MARS. 

M.  A.  Le  M6e  writes  on  the  fascinating  subject  of 
"Interplanetary  Communications,"  meaning  thereby 
the  actual  transportation  of  human  beings  to  other 
planets.    The  problem  is,  of  course,  practically  insolu- 
ble, but  M.  Le  M4e  merely  inquires  whether  there  is 
any  theoretical  difficulty  against  it,  and  says  there  is 
not.    At  present,  the  only  conceivable  way  is  Jules 
Verne's,— that  is,  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  cannon 
•vvith  loTce  sufficient  to  overcome  the  earth's  attraction. 
M.  Le  Mte  maintains  that,  provided  such  a  cannon 
could  >»  built,  the  mere  aiming  at  another  planet  pre- 
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sents  no  difficulty,  and  he  thinks  that  human  beings  in 
a  shell  might  survive  the  first  shock  if  slow  powder  were 
used.  He  also  argues  ingeniously  that  the  collision  at 
high  speed  between  the  shell  and  the  planet  aimed  at 
might  be  prevented  by  having  internal  mechanism  in 
the  shell  for  retarding  its  movement.  He  takes  also  a 
sanguine  view  as  to  the  possibility  of  human  beings 
finding  supportable  conditions  on  some  of  the  pl&nets. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

AN  anonymous  article  on  '^Providence  and  the  Fall 
of  the  Temporal  Power"  occupies  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Liberal-Catholic  Rassegna  Nazionale 
(April  1),  and  has  attracted  all  the  more  attention  that 
it  is  believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  ecclesiastic.  It 
opens  with  the  assertion  that  if  there  is  one  fact  tha^ 
stands  out  in  common  opinion  and  through  historical 
evidence  as  being  desired,  or  at  least  permitted,  by 
divine  Providence,  it  is  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power. 
After  giving  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  1870,  the  anonymous  writer  sums  up  the 
actual  position  as  follows : 

**The  King  governs  Italy,  the  Pope  governs  the 
Church.  Never  has  the  Pope  found  himself  so  free  in 
the  administration  of  the  Church  as  in  these  years  of 
deprivation  of  the  temporal  power.  The  experiment 
has  continued  for  thirty  years.  And  Rome?  Rome, 
far  from  suffering  any  ill  effects  from  this  coexistence 
within  her  walls  of  two  supreme  and  diverse  authori- 
ties, profits  through  the  presence  of  both  one  and  the 
other ;  she  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  being  the  capi- 
tal of  a  great  political  kingdom  without  losing  those  of 
being  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world.  In  little  over 
thirty  years,  Rome  has  doubled  her  population." 

Only  a  majority  of  the  nation  could  restore  the  tem- 
poral power  to-day,  and  it  is  this  very  claim  for  the 
temporal  power  which  more  than  anything  else  has 
alienated  the  Italian  people  from  the  Church.  Among 
the  advantages  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  author 
mentions  the  improved  relations  between  Italy  and 
other  nations,  and  the  higher  spiritual  standard  ob- 
servable among  the  Roman  clergy,  no  longer  taken 
from  their  proper  ecclesiastical  duties  to  perform  purely 
civil  functions.  Other  articles  of  interest  are  a  good 
summary  of  the  education  crisis  in  England,  'in  a  sense 
favorable  to  the  recent  act,  by  Count  E.  di  Parravicino, 
and  yet  another  contribution  (April  16)  to  the  *'  Holy 
Shroud  of  Turin  "  controversy,  in  which  C.  di  Lesegno, 
if  he  does  not  dare  affirm  the  authenticity  of  the  shroud, 
at  least  protests  energetically  against  the  controversy 
being  held  to  be  closed  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  relic. 

In  an  exceptionally  strong  number  of  Emporium — 
which  contains  numerous  reproductions  of  the  weird 
symbolical  paintings  of  Leon  Fr^d^ric  and  a  copiously 
illustrated  article  on  book-plates— the  palm  must  be 
given  to  an  admirable  study  of  the  Flemish  painter,  P. 
Brueghel  the  elder,  with  numerous  photographs  of  his 
pictures  and  drawings.  He  is  summed  up  as  '^  the  mor- 
dant and  scoffing  painter,  of  original  talent,  of  strange 
conceptions,  the  proud  supporter  of  the  realistic  princi- 
ple in  the  Flemish  school  .  .  .  the  artist  who,  develop- 
ing the  comic,  intimate,  and  popular  side  of  art,  knew 
how  to  create  a  new  genre,  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic in  Flemish  painting,— he,  the  unequaled  precursor 
of  the  *kerme«8e'  of  Rubens." 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Deutsche  Rewie  contains  the  concliiflion  of  the 
most  interesting  recollections  of  Count  Reverters. 
The  years  which  the  article  covers— 1860  to  1888— were 
full  of  epoch-making  events  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  was  (rerman  ambassador.  The  liberation  of  the  serfs 
receives  attention  in  only  a  short  paragraph.  Received 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  first,  it  was  soon  the  cause  of 
serious  trouble.  The  students  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
cow, and  Kazan  revolted.  The  government  wished  to 
employ  force,  but  the  Czar  telegraphed  to  Ignatleff, 
then  the  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  "  treat  the  stu- 
dents like  a  father."  Ignatieff  read  it  as  meaning  **  treat 
the  students  as  my  (the  Czar's)  father,"  and  acted  there- 
on by  promptly  clapping  two  hundred  of  them  into 
prison.  The  Polish  question  receives  a  good  <]eal  of 
attention,  but  the  troubles  in  Herzegovina  are  related 
in  detail.  The  inner  working  of  diplomacy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  very  interesting.  Lord  Napier,  the  English  am- 
bassador, was  twitted  with  the  fact  that  now  a  Con- 
servative government,  now  a  Liberal  one,  was  in  power 
in  England,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  settled 
foreign  policy.  *'  Oh,"  he  said,  '^  we  always  stick  to  three 
cardinal  points,  namely:  Friendship  with  America, 
opposition  to  Russia,  and  support  of  Turkey."  "  Al- 
ways? "he  was  asked.  "With  exceptions.  There  are 
cases  when  England  also  shows  her  teeth  to  America." 

A  GERMAN  CABLE  SYSTEM. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  contains  several  interest- 
ing articles.  That  by  Dr.  Richard  Hennig  upon  a  na- 
tional sea  cable  is  largely  made  up  of  a  growl  over  the 
fact  that  England  practically  controls  the  cables  all 
over  the  world.  He  imagines  a  war  with  England.  At 
once  Grermany  is  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
her  colonies  and  ships,  and  in  fact  from  the  whole  world 
outside  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  The  colonies  would 
be  taken  and  the  Fatherland  would  know  nothing 
about  it !  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
laying  down  all-German  cables  the  world  over.  He 
deals  first  with  eastern^  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  then 
turns  to  Africa,  where  he  finds  the  conditions  still 
worse.  Africa,  he  says,  is  now  almost,  as  regards  its 
important  portions,  at  any  rate,  nothing  but  a  huge 
English  colony.  Dr.  Hennig,  to  meet  the  case,  suggests 
a  coalition  cable  owned  by  France  and  Germany.  The 
possibilities  of  German  cables  to  North  and  South 
America  are  also  discussed.  Dr.  Hennig  does  not  seem 
to  realize,  however,  that  whoever  has  command  of  the 
sea  has  also  command  of  the  cables,  whether  they  be  all- 
German  or  all-British. 

A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

The  article  upon  the  American  character  by  W.  von 
Polenz  puts  into  readable  form  the  general  feeling  in 
Germany.  He  points  out  that  American  society  is  now 
very  different  from  European,  and  that  the  tendency  is 
to  allow  similarity  to  disappear  and  pute  Americanism 
to  become  more  and  more  prominent.  The  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  grow  up  without  any  scholas- 
tic biblical  knowledge  is  largely  the  cause  of  the 
building  up  of  a  different  comprehension  of  duty  and 
good  breeding.  The  corruption  in  American  politics 
shows  that.  Of  money  and  money-making,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  quite  different  ideas  from  Europeans.  The 
wife  is  freer ;  in  bringing  up  children,  laxer  principles 
are  in  force. 


WHY  AMERICA  IS   BEATING   ENGLAND. 

THE    REPOBT    OF   THE   MOSELY  COMMISSION   OF   TRADE- 
UNIONISTS. 


MR.  MOSELY  and  his  twenty-three  trade-unionists 
have  issued  a  report  as  to  the  result  of  their 
tour  of  investigation  into  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  comprehensive  attempts  yet  made  to  enable  rep- 
resentative workmen  to  ascertain  by  careful  and  pro- 
longed examination  the  facts  of  American  competition. 
It  is  an  extremely  interesting  book ;  from  the  sociolog- 
ical as  well  as  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
first  importance.  Here  we  have  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  twenty-three  picked  judges,  men  possessing  the 
confidence  of  all  the  more  important  English  trade- 
unions,  upon  conditions  of  labor  in  the  country  which 
every  day  tends  to  become  a  more  dangerous  competitor 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  sur- 
vey was  somewhat  rapid,  and  the  conclusions  at  which 
its  members  have  arrived  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
superficial, — here  and  there  there  are  obvious  mistakes, 
^but  when  all  that  is  admitted,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  importance  of  what  is  practically  the  unanimous 
finding  of  this  picked  body  of  trade-unionists. 

THE  NEED  FOB  ANOTHER  COMMISSION. 

4 

The  cynic  may  sneer  at  the  fact  that  these  British 
workmen  should  have  with  one  consent  pronounced  a 
judgment  in  their  own  favor  and  In  condemnation  of 
their  employers,  but  as  Mr.  Mosely,  who  is  an  employer, 
concurs  in  their  finding,  there  is  not  much  point  in  the 
cynic^s  sneer.  The  practical  conclusion  at  which  every 
one  must  arrive  on  reading  these  series  of  reports  is  that 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  for  Mr.  John  Bums  to 
organize  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  twenty-three 
leading  representative  employers  of  labor,  who  should, 
under  his  guidance,  proceed  to  the  United  States  and  go 
over  the  same  ground  as  that  traversed  by  the  Mosely 
Commission.  We  should  then  have  another  report  from 
the  employers'  point  of  view  as  to  how  the  land  lie& 

WHAT  THERE  IS  IN  THE  BOOK. 

The  general  conclusions  at  which  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  members  of  the  commission  have  arrived  are  as 
follows : 

The  Americans  are  superior  to  the  British  in  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  In  the  education  of  their  people. 

2.  In  the  superior  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  their 
employers. 

8.  In  closer  cooperation  between  masters  and  men. 

4.  In  the  superior  morality  of  the  American  workman. 

5.  In  the  greater  readiness  of  Americans  to  use  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

Upon  these  points  all  the  commissioners  and  Mr. 
Mosely  are  practically  agreed.  The  other  findinorg  of 
the  commission  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  best  American  workmen  are  often  T)     i<ai- 
bom.  ^^^^^ 


2.  The  American  workman  is  not  hustled  aix^  a 

V 


and  driven  much  more  than  the  British  wor^^ 


As  to  the  question  of  the  comi>arative  well-being  of 
American  and  British  workmen,  opinions  differ. 

These  conclusions  will  startle  a  good  many  people ;  it 
is,  however,  necessary  to  quote  the  evidence  from  which 
they  were  arrived  at. 

I.— MR.  MOSELY'S  REPORT. 

First,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Mosely's  preface  the  state- 
ment as  to  why  he  undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  this 
commission,  and  what  are  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived  after  taking  part  in  the  investigation  which 
he  set  on  foot : 

**In  my  travels  round  the  world,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  it  became  abundantly  evi- 
dent to  me  that  as  a  manufacturing  country  America 
Is  forging  ahead  at  a  pace  hardly  realized  by  either 
British  employer  or  workman.  I  therefore  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  workers 
themselves  to  have  some  insight  into  these  develop- 
ments, and  I  decided  to  invite  the  secretaries  of  the 
trade-unions  representing  the  principal  industries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  accompany  me  on  a  tour  of 
Investigation  of  the  industrial  situation  across  the 
Atlantic." 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Mosely's  personal  conclusion  is  that 
the  true-bom  American  is  a  better-educated,  better- 
housed,  better-fed,  better-clothed,  and  more  energetic 
man  than  his  British  brother,  and  infinitely  more  sober ; 
he  is  also  more  capable,  in  consequence  of  using  his 
brains  as  well  as  his  hands. 

'^  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  American  work- 
man is  better  than  the  Britisher  is  that  he  has  received 
a  sounder  and  better  education,  whereby  he  has  been 
more  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  after  life ; 
and  I  believe  all  my  delegates  were  themselves  im- 
mensely impressed  with  the  generally  high  standard  of 
education  in  the  United  States— a  standard  it  would  be 
well  for  our  own  nation  to  copy  as  far  as  practicable. 

**If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  both  masters  and  men  must  be  up  and  doing. 
Old  methods  must  be  dropped,  old  machinery  aban- 
doned.   Practical  education  of  the  masses  must  be  in- 
stituted and  carried  out  upon  a  logical  basis,  and  with 
efficiency.    The  bulk  of  our  workmen  are  already  both 
sober  and  intelligent,  but  with  many  of  them  there  is 
urgent  need  for  them  to  become  more  sober,  more  ra- 
tional, more  ready  to  adopt  new  ideas  in  place  of  anti- 
quated methods,  and  improved  machinery  whenever 
produced,  and  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  a 
day^s  work.    Manufacturers  for  their  part  must  be  pre- 
pared to  assure  their  men  a  piece  price  that  will  not  be 
*  cut '  when  the  latter^s  earnings  exceed  what  has  hither- 
to been  considered  sufficient  for  them.    Modem  machin- 
ery must  be  Introduced,  cooperation  of  the  workmen 
sought,  and  initiative  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
Without  such  a  modernized  system,  we  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  countries  like  the  United  States,  which 
has  this  advantage,  and  is,  moreover,  blessed  with  nat- 
ural leBOuroea  such  as  we  do  not  posaeaa. 
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^'Tfae  true  solution  of  the  whole  problem  is  profit- 
sharing  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  it  is  toward  this 
goal  that  I  feel  both  masters  and  men  alike  should  turn 
their  eyes.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  one  that  I  am 
convinced  can  be  solved  in  time.  Capital  and  Labor  are 
partners,  and  they  must  work  as  such. 

"If  there  is  one  lesson  that  in  my  opinion  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  to  the  delegates  on  this  commis- 
sion, it  is  this  fact  as  to  machinery— not,  of  course,  that 
I  think  they  themselves  have  ever  opposed  it  (as  that 
day  is  happily  fast  passing  away  among  intelligent 
men),  but  they  must  have  been  pleased  to  see  such  posi- 
tive proof  of  what  they  have  been  for  long  past  trying 
to  impress  on  the  rank  and  file  in  their  respective 


» 


unions. 

II.— BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  INFERIORITY. 

All  the  members  of  the  commission  speak  with  one 
voice  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  American  educational 
system  to  that  which  exists  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Flynn, 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors,  says : 

"  It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  the  children  of  our  in- 
dustrial population  receive  an  education  very  much  in- 
ferior to  that  given  to  the  children  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Not  only  is  education  in  that  country  free, 
but  it  is  continued  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in 
some  States  even  university  education  is  free.  So  far 
as  American  law  is  concerned,  every  boy  and  girl  starts 
life  with  at  least  a  high-school  education.  The  tradi- 
tions and  social  considerations  which  uphold  Eton  and 
Harrow,  and  similar  educational  institutions,  is  so  much 
dust  in  the  mouth  of  an  American  citizen.  He  reckons 
hi^  country  is  better  without  them.  With  us,  the  pov- 
erty of  i>arent8  means  compulsory  ignorance  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  America,  poverty  of  the  father  is  another  rea- 
son why  his  children  should  receive  the  »best  education 
the  nation  can  give.  So  thoroughly  is  this  conviction 
part  and  parcel  of  American  life  that  I  have  heard  em- 
ployers express  their  extreme  reluctance  lo  employ  any 
one  under  eighteen  in  their  works." 

Equally  emphatic  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walls  : 

**  Education  is  given  unsparingly,  from  the  elemen- 
tary to  the  higher-grade  and  technical  schools.  In  the 
Northern  States,  no  child  is  allowed  to  leave  school  till 
it^is  fourteen  years  old.  An  inquiry  at  what  was  said 
to  be  an  average  school  in  a  working-class  locality 
elicited  the  statement  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  children 
remained  at  school  until  they  were  fifteen,  and  nearly 
25  per  cent,  until  they  were  sixteen.  At  the  technical 
college,  the  full  course  of  engineering  is  four  years,  and 
junior  course  two  years.  Some  go  in  for  an  all-round 
training,  and  others  for  special  training  in  one  sub- 
ject." 

In  one  point,  and  in  one  point  only,  do  any  of  the 
members  find  British  educational  methods  superior  to 
those  of  the  Americans.  Mr.  Steadman,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  Technical  Edu- 
cation Board,  while  admitting  that  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  is  better  than  the  British,  says 
he  found  no  public  technical  schools  for  the  sons  of  the 
working  classes  equal  to.  the  London  Institution.  He 
believes  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  dying  out  in 
America,  and  that  in  cases  where  boys  are  apprenticed 
it  is  for  a  period  of  only  three  years.  From  what  some 
of  his  colleagues  say,  it  would  appear  that  four  years  is 
the  may<"riiim.  Mr.  Barnes  points  out  that  the  English 
apprenticeship  system,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  the 
better  of  the  two. 


III.— THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPLOYER. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  reports 
that  American  managers  are  more  enterprising  than 
the  British  ;  they  work  harder,  and  are  often  the  first 
in  the  workshop  and  the  last  out.  Mr.  Steadman  is 
very  emphatic  upon  this  point.    He  says : 

**The  English  worker  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
America,  but  the  employers  have  a  lot.  I  do  not  as- 
sume for  one  moment  we  are  the  best,  but  this  I  do  say — 
we  cannot  be  beaten  in  the  world  for  good,  solid,  well- 
finished  work  that  will  stand  the  test  of  years  to  come. 
Let  our  employers  realize  that  labor  is  as  much  a  part- 
ner in  the  business  as  his  capital,  and  that  the  sucoesB 
or  failure  of  that  business  depends  upon  both ;  he  h&s 
the  best  material  to  work  upon.  Treated  properly,  he 
need  have  no  fear  of  American  competition,  or  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  for  high  wages  pay 
both  the  employer  and  the  employed.  In  America,  they 
know  this  and  act  up  to  it ;  hence  the  secret  of  their 
success.'* 

More  than  one  of  the  commissioners  hold  that  the 
British  employer  has  more  to  learn  from  America  than 
the  British  workman.  The  same  idea  would  seem  to  be 
held  by  Mr.  Mosely,  for  he  owns  that  in  all  his  previous 
trips  to  America  he  had  been  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  up-to-date  methods  of  production,  both  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  and  as  regards  the  equipment  of  the 
workshops. 

On  this  point  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  in  agreement.  When  British  employers 
will  pay  more  attention  to  elementory  conditions  of 
success  in  manufacture,  they  can  be  assured  of  results 
equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  those  of  America. 

IV.— BRITISH  LACK  OF  COOPERATION   BETWEEN  MASTER 

AND  MAN. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  that  most 
of  the  delegates,  though  not  all,  find  the  American  em- 
ployer much  more  fraternal  in  his  relations  with  his 
workman  than  the  English  master.  Mr.  Deller,  of  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Union,  bears  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  fact  t^at  American  employers  are  much  more 
considerate  to  their  employees  than  English  masters 
are  to  their  men.    He  says : 

^*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  not  the  British 
workman  that  is  at  fault,  but  the  British  employer. 
While  the  American  employer  adopts  all  the  latest  in 
machinery,  his  British,  competitor  works  his  obsolete 
machines  until  the  output  is  almost  nil,  and  then  blames 
his  workman.  Again,  the  former  allows  plenty  of 
breathing  space  for  his  employees,  studies  their  com- 
fort, and  in  any  matter  of  disagreement  deals  with  the 
recognized  officials  of  the  men^s  unions,  while  the  laMer 
invariably  ignores  all  the  latter  points.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  think  that  the  American  employer  loves  his 
workman  more  than  does  the  British  employer,  but  he 
recognizes  that  to  do  all  that  which  is  mentioned  pays, 
while  the  other  does  not.  It  is  with  the  former  a  mat- 
ter of  £  s.  d. ;  with  the  latter,  a  matter  of  dignity. 

Mr.  Robert  Holmshaw,  of  the  Sheffield  Cutlery  Coun- 
cil, says : 

*^  Employers  and  men  seem  generally  more  in  touch 
with  each  other  in  the  States  than  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. The  employer  talks  over  the  work,  and  invites 
the  opinion  of  the  men  upon  any  new  project)  and  the 
men  are  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  for  the  good 
of  the  business.   If  a  man  has  a  complaint  to  make,  he 
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can  go  direct  to  his  employer,  which  would  be  a  some- 
what unusual  proceeding  here." 
Mr.  Steadman,  writing  in  the  same  sense,  says : 
**  No  doubt  the  best  factories  and  workshops  are  far 
better  than  our  own.  Workmen  are  treated  as  men  by 
their  employers,  who  are  always  accessible  to  their  men, 
and  in  most  cases  have  far  better  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion than  in  this  country,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  supervision.  Thousands  of  Englishmen  are  em- 
ployed, and  in  many  cases  hold  positions  of  trust  at 
good  salaries.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Americans  do  not 
turn  out  better  work  than  ourselves ;  in  fact,  to  give 
my  honest  opinion,  I  do  not  consider  it  so  good.  As 
everywhere  else,  there  are  good  aifd  bad  firms.** 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dissentient  note  is  sounded  by 
Mr.  James  Cox,  of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 
ers, who  says  that  he  does  not  think  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  in  the  iron  trade  are  bet- 
ter than  they  are  in  Great  Britain ;  in  wages  disputes, 
they  have  much  to  learn  from  Great  Britain. 

v.— THE  IKFERIOB  MORALITY  OF  BRITISH  WORKMEN, 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  twenty-two  trade-unionists 
that  they  bear  unhesitating  testimony  to  the  superiority 
of  the  morality  of  the  American  workmen  to  those  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Holmshaw  calls  attention  to  the 
remarkable  fact  that  although  there  is  no  religious  edu- 
cation in  America,  secular  education  there  produces  re- 
sults that  outwardly,  at  any  rate,  bear  comparison  with 
the  British.  There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  bad 
language  in  the  streets.  This  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  Saturday  night  crowds.  It  is  not  only  out- 
wardly that  the  Americans  are  more  moral  than  the 
British. 

Mr.  Ashton  finds  that  "gambling  on  horse-racing, 
etc.,  does  not  enter  so  largely  into  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can workmen  as  into  that  of  the  English  workmen.** 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  **  considers  the  American 
workmen  more  sober  than  the  English  workmen,  and 
this  is  quite  clear  in  every  industrial  center  where  a 
visitor  may  spend  some  time.**  This  means,  as  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Holmshaw's  report,  that  '*  it  is  unusual 
to  see  intoxicated  men  in  the  streets,"  In  another  part 
of  his  report,  Mr.  Holmshaw  remarks : 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  less  drinking 
among  American  workmen  than  we  find  among  our 
own.  This  applies  not  only  to  native  Americans,  but 
to  Englishmen  settled  in  America,  who  speedily  fall 
into  the  accepted  customs  of  the  country.  The  work- 
men in  the  States  commence  work  in  the  morning  to 
time,  and  work  steadily  through  the  day.  The  Shef- 
field workman  works  harder  than  the  American,  and, 
of  course,  is  in  many  cases  equally  sober ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  many  instances  where  the  fatal 
drinking  habits  result  in  great  waste  of  time,  and  con- 
sequent annoyance  to  the  employer.  The  cause  and 
remedy  for  this  are,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  questions 
that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  Sheffield  manu- 
f^turer.  Personally,  I  believe— especially  after  this 
brief  glance  at  American  workshops— that  some  of  our 
obsolete  customs  of  workshop  management  are  at  the 
root  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  Enforced  loss 
of  men*s  time  for  trivial  causes  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  too  often  gives  the  opportunity  for  leaving  work 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  sought.** 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof,  and  It 
la  rather  odd  that  betting  and  intemperance  should 
thrlTe  in  the  land  of  denominational  education  and  "hi. 


almost  eliminated  in  a  country  whose  education  is 
frankly  secular. 

VL— DfPROVED  MACHIKBBT. 

It  seems,  however,  that  American  workmen  favor 
machinery  more  than  British  workmen  do.  "  Indeed, 
here  lies  the  distinctive  feature  of  American  industry,*' 
says  Mr.  Barnes, — "namely,  the  hankering  after  the 
latest  machinery  and  best  methods  of  working  which 
pervade  American  industrialism.'*  Other  members  of 
the  commission  declare  that  the  workman  in  the  States 
welcomes  machinery  more  readily  than  the  workman 
in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Mosely  shows  that  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  is  encouraged  by  the  trade-unions  and 
welcomed  by  the  men,  because  experience  has  shown 
them  that  machinery  is  their  best  friend.  He  is  very 
emphatic  on  this  {Mint,  holding  that  the  eagerness  to 
adopt  the  latest  machinery  in  America  has  saved  the 
workman  enormous  manual  exertion,  raised  his  wages, 
tended  toward  a  higher  standard  of  life,  and  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  number  of  men  employed. 

VII.— AMERICAN  WORKMEN  NOT  "DRIVEN.** 

The  statements  made  under  this  head  will  surprise 
most  English  readers.  These  have  believed  that  one 
great  element  of  American  success  was  the  fact  that 
American  workmen  were  driven  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
This  delusion  is  dispelled  by  the  report  of  the  Mosely 
Commission.  Mr.  Barnes  directly  contradicts  the  as- 
sertion that  American  workmen  operate  two  or  three 
machines  each.  He  also  denies  that  piecework  is  gen- 
eral in  America.  Mr.  T.  Ashton,  of  the  Operative  Cot- 
ton Spinners,  comes  to  a  different  conclusion. 

"  I  don*t  think  that  the  American  workmen  do  more 
work  in  their  early  manhood  than  the  English  work- 
men, but  they  worry  their  minds  more  about  what  they 
have  got  to  do,  and  this,  combined  with  their  hurry- 
scurry  system  of  getting  through  their  work,  may  have 
the  effect  of  deteriorating  their  physical  powers  and  caus- 
ing their  working  years  to  be  shortened.  The  American 
workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment  at  an  earlier 
age  than  the  English  workmen,  and  this  is  the  opinion 
of  all  the  workmen  I  conversed  with  upon  the  subject.** 

Mr.  Flynn  says  American  employers  believe  that  ma- 
chines rather  than  men  or  women  ought  to  be  driven, 
and  the  clever  workman  who,  by  invention  or  sugges- 
tion, enables  his  employer  to  carry  out  this  ideal  is 
encouraged  in  a  manner  delightfully  real  and  sincere. 

Thus,  Mr:  P.  Watts,  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Blast-Fumaoe  Men,  though  he  admits  American  superi- 
ority in  the  machinery  used  in  his  trade,  failed  to  find 
evidence  of  the  American  workman  running  machinery 
at  high  pressure.  The  skilled  men  at  the  furnaces  are 
mostly  British ;  the  unskilled  are  Poles,  Scandinavians, 
and  Italianfr— men  of  small  stature  and  poor  physique. 
"In  the  barrow-fitting  department  I  did  not  see  a  man 
who  could  work  beside  a  British  blast-furnace  man  for 
a  single  shift.**  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  extraordinary 
"  hustling  **  of  which  one  so  often  reads. 

In  most  cases,  the  hours  of  labor  were  found  to  be 
longer  than  in  England,  and  holidays  fewer,  while 
wages  in  all  cases  were  very  much  higher,  in  some  of 
the  trades  twice  the  English  figure.  Piecework  is  com- 
mon, but  where  weekly  wages  are  paid,  the  men,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ashton,  who  is  supported  by  those  of 
his  colleagues  referring  to  the  subject,  "  appear  to  act 
on  the  principle  of  giving  a  fair  day*s  work  for  a  fair 
day*B  wage,  and  In  my  opinion  personal  energy  and 
initiative  meet  with  fair  reward  from  the  employers.  * 
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Neither  are  the  American  workmen  worked  to  death 
at  an  early  age.  Then,  again,  as  Mr.  Barnes  points  out, 
the  American  manager  is  more  enterprising  than  the 
English  manager,  and  more  recMly  to  introduce  the  lat- 
est and  best  of  everything ;  he  is  a  man  who  works  hard 
himself,  often  the  first  in  the  workshop  and  the  last 
out.  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  report  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  impartial  in  the  book,  agrees  with  Mr. 
Steadman  that  the  American  factories  turn  out  work 
"qualitatively  inferior  to  British  work." 

VIII.— THE  COMPARATIVE  WELL-BEING. 

■ 

Mr.  Mosely,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  passage 
before  quoted,  believes  that  American  workmen  are  bet- 
ter housed,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed.  But  Mr. 
Barnes  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  sure  about  that. 
He  says : 

"The  American  workmen  are  better  housed,  but 
rents  are  much  higher,  in  many  instances  double  what 
they  are  in  England.  Underclothing  and  a  coarser 
kind  of  clothes  and  boots  are  no  dearer  than  here,  but 
good  outside  clothing  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  higher. 
Food  costs  about  the  same  as  in  England.  After  careful 
investigation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  comparing 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  there  is  at  least  an  aver- 
age of  25  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  American  workman. 
A  careful,  sober  man  can  undoubtedly  save  more  money 


than  in  England,  and,  judging  from  the  range  of  our 
observations,  heavy  drinking  is  far  from  being  coatom- 
ary.  Betting  on  horse-racing  is  practically  unknown 
to  the  American  workman.  ** 

As  a  consequence  of  the  high  wages,  Mr.  Mosely  says 
the  average  married  man  owns  his  own  hoose.  Mr. 
Barnes  agrees,  and  adds  what  will  make  his  fellow- 
engineers  at  home  marvel :  "  It  is  quite  an  exception 
for  a  man  to  pay  rent  to  a  landlord."  Where  rents  are 
paid,  however,  they  are  very  much  higher  than  in 
English  towns,  and  this  fact  is  adduced  by  Mr.  J.  Cox, 
of  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effort  made  by  American  workmen  to  buy 
their  own  houses.  In  large  cities,  the  flat  system  pre- 
vails more  than  it  does  in  England,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Holmshaw,  the  average  American  workman  is  not 
housed  any  better  than  the  average  English  workman. 
Mr.  Homidge,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  de- 
clares that  ^^so  far  as  domestic  comfort  Is  oonoemed, 
we  could  give  them  points." 

Women  workers  seem  to  be  much  better  paid  than 
they  are  in  England.  In  one  office,  in  Chicago,  visited 
by  Mr.  Bowerman,  of  the  London  Society  of  Composi- 
tors, he  found  the  women  typesetters  receiving  the  same 
wages  as  the  men,  but  in  the  government  printing 
office  in  Washington  the  women  were  paid  two  dollars 
a  day  as  against  four  dollars  paid  to  the  men. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  dates  still  religiously  printed  at 
the  head  of  each  column  on  every  page  in  the 
Bible  appointed  to  be  read  in  our  churches,  the  world, 
with  its  satellites,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  was 
created  4,004  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  2,849  years 
before  our  era,  the  whole  human  race,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Noah  and  his  family,  was  destroyed  by  a  flood. 
In  1021  B.C.,  Abraham  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  for  Canaan. 
In  1491  B.C.,  the  Children  of  Israel  made  their  famous 
exodus  from  Egypt ;  in  the  same  year,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of 
stone,  were  brought  down  from  Sinai,  and  forty  years 
later  Moses  died,  having  before  that  date  written  out 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  which  bear  his  name. 

To  this  day,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  attend  church  on  Sunday  accept  this  chronology 
as  part  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  a  devoutly  inspired  and 
historically  accurate  narrative  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
history  of  mankind. 

THE  DATES  OF  OTHER  CODES. 

Of  late  years,  scholars  dissecting  the  writings  which 
are  known  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  subjecting  them  to 
critical  analysis  in  philological  crucibles,  have  made 
sad  havoc  with  the  simple  faith  of  earlier  times.  With- 
out entering  into  details  or  going  into  matters  of  con- 
troversy, it  is  now  held  by  orthodox  scholars  that  the 
earliest  period  to  which  we  can  date  back  the  first  written 
fn^gments  of  the  law  is  the  tenth  century  before  Christ, 
or  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Moses. 


♦  »'The  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World.  The  code  of 
laws  promulgated  by  Khammnrabi,  King  of  Babylon,  b.c. 
2885-8S42.'*  Translated  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  M.A.  (T.  A  T. 
Clark,  London.) 


Whoever  wrote  the  "  five  books  of  Moses,"  Moses  did 
not.  The  dates  at  which  they  were  compiled  vary,  some 
coming  down  as  late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  be- 
fore Christ.  But  even  when  the  higher  criticism  had 
done  its  worst,  the  laws  of  Moses  were  still  primus  in- 
ter pares  among  the  ancient  codes  of  the  world.  The 
Institutes  of  Manu  do  not  pretend  to  go  back  beyond 
the  tenth  century,  and  they  were  first  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  any  one  in  the  fourth  century.  The  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  engraved  in 
brass  450  B.c.  Confucius  flourished  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Solon  framed  the  laws  of  Athens  about  600,  and 
Lycurgus  those  of  Sparta  in  800. 

The  Hebrew  code,  therefore,  still  had  a  respectable 
claim  to  primacy  among  all  the  laws  framed  in  the 
name  of  God  for  the  guidance  and  governance  of  men. 

THE  ANTIQUITT  OF  THE  KHAHMUBABI  CODE. 

It  is,  however,  no  longer  possible  to  claim  for  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Levitical  Law  the  pride  of  place 
which  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  regarded  as  their 
incontestable  right.  Recent  discoveries  made  by  dili- 
gent diggers  in  Susa,  in  Persia,  have  brought  to  light  a 
whole  code  of  laws  which  date  back  to  the  year  2200  B.C., 
a  period  as  far  antecedent  to  the  conventional  date  of 
the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  as  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  These  laws 
were  collected  and  codifled  by  the  great  King  Kham- 
murabi,  who  reigned  at  least  twenty-two,  and  possibly 
twenty-three,  centuries  before  Christ.  Some  of  these 
laws  in  all  probability  date  back  for  a  thousand  years 
and  more  before  the  reign  of  this  monarch.  **  The  oldest 
code  in  the  world''  was  like  the  Code  Napoleon,  the 
summary  and  condensation  of  laws  whidh  had  »Y^mtMii 
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long  before  the  birth  ot  the  man  who  gave  It  hla  name. 
Nevertheless,  there  U  no  need  to  go  further  back  than 
Khammurabl  to  establiata  for  this  newly  onearthed 
monument  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  vener- 
able code  ot  laws  in  the  archives  of  mankind. 

THE  AHRAFHEL  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Who  waa  Ehammurabi,  whose  name  sounds  so  nn- 
familiarf  It  is  the  fashion  to  Identify  him  with  Amra- 
phel.  King  ot  Shinor,  one  ot  the  tour  kings  who,  In  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  are  said  to  have  defeated 
the  five  kings  of  the  plain,  and  were  afterward  over- 
taken and  pursued  by  Abraham  with  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  men.  The  dates  do  not  correspond. 
Khammnrabi  was  not  King  ot  Shinor,  but  of  Dorthem 
Babylonia,  and  the  theory  tliat  the  Napoleon  of  hie 
time  could  be  hunted  with  his  three  allies  from  Dan  to 
Damaacns  is  about  as  easy  to  believe  as  that  von  Moltke 
and  the  German  legions,  after  conquering  France,  were 
chased  across  the  frontier  by  the  Lord  Uayor  of  London 
and  the  Beefeaters  of  the  Tower.  Nevertheless,  If  you 
want  to  read  up  what  there  Is  known  abont  Khamma- 


WBAT  IS  EHOWn  OP  EHAHUHBABL 

The  latest  edition  ot  "  The  Encyclopedia  Britannioa," 
under  the  beading  "Babylonia,"  gives  the  following 
brief  account  of  the  king  ; 

"The  Elamit«  supremacy  was  at  last  shaken  off  by 
the  son  and  successor  ot  Sin-mubalUdh,  Khammnrabi, 
whose  name  is  also  written  Ammurapi  and  Kham- 
muram,  and  who  was  the  Amrapbel  ot  Gen.  xiv.  1. 

"The  Elamites,  under  their  king,  Kudur-Lagamsr, 
or  Chedorlaomer,  seem  to  have  taken  Babylon  and  de- 
stroyed the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  ;  but  Khammurabl 
retrieved  his  fortunes,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
relgu  he  overthrew  the  Elamlte  forces  In  a  decisive 
battle  and  drove  them  out  of  Babylonia.  The  next  two 
years  were  occupied  in  adding  Larsa  and  Yamudbal  to 
his  dominion,  and  in  forming  Babylonia  Into  a  single 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  was  Babylon.  A  great 
literary  revival  followed  the  recovery  of  Babylonian 
Independence,  and  the  rale  of  Babylon  was  obeyed  u 
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far  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Vast  numbers 
of  contract  tablets,  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Khammurabi 
and  other  kings  of  the  dynasty,  have  been  discovered, 
as  well  as  autograph  letters  of  the  kings  themselves, 
more  especially  of  Elhammurabi." 

THE  BURIED  LIBRARIES  OF  BABYLON. 

The  discovery  of  the  long-lost  records  of  the  early 
dynasties  of  Babylon  dates  back  as  far  as  1874,  when 
Mr.  George  Smith  began  to  unearth  clay  tablets  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  which  tended  to  show 
that  our  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  in 
Grenesis  were  really  modified  versions  of  the  same 
stories  committed  to  writing  in  Babylon  long  before 
the  Mosaic  era.  Royal  libraries  were  subsequently 
unearthed  whose  contents  confirmed  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Smithes  discoveries.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1901  that  the  great  discovery  was 
made  which  has  enabled  us  of  the  twentieth  century 
after  Christ  to  read  the  very  text  of  laws  codified  in 
Babylon  in  the  twenty-third  century  before  Christ. 

THE  MONUMENT  OF  BLACK  DIORITE. 

The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  im- 
portant record  is  taken  from  an  interesting  article  in 
the  London  Times: 

*'  The  monument  itself  is  a  pillar  of  black  diorite,  eight 
feet  high,  was  found  by  M.  de  Morgan  at  Susa,  in  the 
Acropolis  mound,  on  December  and  January,  1901-^ 
and  the  whole  has  been  carefully  photographed  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  translation  by  Father  V.  Schiel,  O.P.,  the 
Assyriologist  of  the  expedition,  by  order  of  the  French 
minister  of  public  instruction,  by  Messrs.  E.  Leroux 
et  Cie.  The  obverse  of  the  column  is  surmounted  by  a 
plaque  in  bas-relief  which  represents  the  king  standing 
before  the  throne  of  a  seated  divinity,  from  whose  shoul- 
ders flames  of  fire  proceed  to  form  wings,  who  is  dictat- 
ing to  the  king  the  laws. 

*^The  inscription  which  covers  this  stately  monolith 
is  the  Iqngest  Babylonian  record  ever  discovered.  It 
contained  originally  about  three  thousand  lines  of  writ- 
ing, divided  into  forty-nine  columns ;  but  five  columns 
on  the  front  have  been  erased  by  some  Elamite  king, 
probably  Sutruk  Nakhunti,  who  -served  the  stele  of 
Naram-Sin  in  a  similar  manner.  T)ie  writing  is  a  very 
beautiful  type  of  the  best  archaic  script,  a  kind  of  black- 
letter  cuneiform,  long  used  by  kings  for  royal  inscrip- 
tions, after  the  cursive  writing  was  invented — ^as,  for 
example,  the  Cyprus  monolith  of  Sargon  II.,  B.c.  721,  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  The  inscription  opens  with  a 
long  enumeration  of  the  king's  titles,  of  his  installation 
as  king  by  the  gods,  and  of  the  elevation  of  Babylon  to 
the  position  of  capital.'' 

KHAMMURABI  AS  HE  SEEMED  TO  HIMSELF. 

From  this  preliminary  inscription  we  learn  at  least 
what  King  Khammurabi  thought  about  himself.  It 
begins  thus : 

'*  In  that  day,  I,  Khammurabi,  the  glorious  Prince, 
the  worshiper  of  my  Grod,  justice  for  the  land  for  wit- 
ness, plainti£F  and  defendant ;  to  destroy  the  tyrant,  and 
not  to  oppress  the  weak  like  unto  the  Sun  god,  I  pro- 
mulgated. 

**  (I  am)  the  settler  of  the  tribes,  the  director  of  the 
people,  who  restored  its  propitious  genie  [winged  bull] 
to  the  city  of  Assur,  who  caused  it  to  shine  with  splen- 
dor ;  the  King  who  in  the  city  of  Nineveh,  in  the  temple 
^  Dubdub  (?),  has  made  brilliant  the  adornments  of  the 
goddess  Istar. 


*'The  law  of  the  land  as  to  judgments,  the  decisions 
of  the  land  as  to  decisions,  my  precious  decrees  for  the 
information  of  the  oppressed,  upon  this  stone  I  wrote 
and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  Babylon. 

**  I  was  a  master  who  was  unto  my  people  as  the  father 
who  had  begotten  them. 

"  Law  and  justice  I  established  in  the  land»  I  made 
happy  the  human  race  in  those  days." 

The  monument  enters  into  some  detail  as  to  the  god 
whom  Khammurabi  worshiped.  In  the  opening  of  the 
inscription  he  is  called  "  the  Supreme  Grod,  the  King  of 
the  Spirits  of  Earth,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  who 
foretellathe  destiny  of  all."  Nippur  is  his  holy  city,  and 
his  temple  "the  Mountain  House."  So  much  for  the 
author  of  the  code  and  the  god  in  whose  name  he  pro- 
mulgated it.    Now  for  the  code  itself. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  CX)DE. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  and  interesting  regulations  which 
shecL  a  fiood  of  light  upon  the  civUization  of  the  Euphrar 
tes  valley  five  thousand  years  ago.  If  it  does  not  fully 
bear  out  what  Mr.  Boscawen  says  as  to  the  high  posi- 
tion and  equal  rights  enjoyed  by  women  in  these  ancient 
days,  it  shows  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  the  mere 
chattels  of  man.  Less  could  hardly  be  expected  from  a 
racrvhose  name  for  the  mother  was  "  the  Goddess  of  the 
Home."*Vr|(fe  code  consists  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  articles ;  ^bout  sixty,  or  more  than  a  fifth,  are  de- 
voted to  the  deflnitipn  of  "woman's  rights.  About  thirty 
of  the  articles  still  extant  regulate  the  tenure  and  taxa- 
tion of  land.  There  are  many  artieles  prescribing  pun- 
ishment for  various  kinds  of  assault,  the  system  being 
that  of  the  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  subse- 
quently-adopted by  the  Hebrews.  The  code  insists 
much  on  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  to  which  an*  impor- 
tance was  attached  that  seems  strange  in  these  days 
when  perjury  is  so  common. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  THE  HOLY  RIVER. 

There  is  also  frequent  insistence  on  trial  by  ordeal  of 
water.  It  was  evidently  believed  that  the  Holy  River, 
the  Euphrates,  was  an  infallible  court  of  last  appeal. 
One  of  the  first  articles  runs  thus  : 

**If  a  man  has  placed  an  enchantment  upon  a  man^ 
and  has  not  justified  himself,  he  upon  whom  the  en- 
chantment is  placed  to  the  Holy  River  [Euphrates] 
shall  go ;  into  the  Holy  River  he  shall  plunge.  If  the 
Holy  River  holds  [drowns]  him,  he  who  enchanted  him 
shall  take  his  house.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  is 
safe,  and  thus  is  innocent,  the  wizard  loses  his  life  and 
his  house." 

THE  LICEKSmO  LAWS  FOUR  THOUSAND  TEARS  AGO. 

The  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  case  of  a 
breach  of  the  licensing  laws.  In  Babylonia,  curiously 
enough,  all  the  wine  merchants  appear  to  have  been 
women. 

''If  a  wine  merchant  has  not  received  com  as  the 
price  of  drink,  has  received  silver  by  the  great  stone, 
and  has  made  the  price  of  drink  less  than  the  price  of 
com,  that  wine  merchant  one  shall  put  her  to  account 
to  throw  her  into  the  water." 

A  rather  drastic  penalty  for  selling  drink  too  cheap. 
It  was,  however,  less  severe  than  the  punishment  for 
allowing  disorder  on  licensed  premises. 

*'  If  a  wine  merchant  has  collected  a  riotous  assembly 
in  her  house,  and  has  not  seized  those  rioters  and 
driven  them  to  the  palace,  that  wine  merchant  shall  be 
put  to  death." 
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The  law  as  to  desertion  is  clear.  The  wife  of  a  man 
who  fled  from  his  city  was  free  to  marry  again,  nor 
could  her  husband,  on  his  return,  compel  her  to  return. 
If  a  husband  was  carried  away  as  captive,  his  wife  was 
free  to  marry  again  if  she  had  no  means  of  livelihood. 
If  she  had  maintenance,  and  married  again,  "one  shall 
put  that  woman  to  account  and  throw  her  into  the 
waters."  If,  however,  she  had  no  means  of  livelihood 
and  had  children  by  her  second  marriage,  her  husband 
could  compel  her  to  return  to  him  when  he  returned 
from  captivity,  but  the  children  by  the  second  marriage 
remained  with  the  father. 

If  a  man  wished  to  put  away  his  wife  or  concubine 
who  had  borne  him  children,  "  to  that  woman  he  shall 
return  her  her  marriage  portion,  and  shall  give  her  the 
usufruct  of  field,  garden,  and  goods,  and  she  shall  bring 
up  her  children." 

After  the  children  were  grown  up,  "  from  whatever  is 
given  to  her  children,  they  shall  give  her  a  share  like 
that  of  the  son,  and  she  shall  marry  the  husband  of  her 
choice." 

If  a  childless  wife  is  put  away,  he  shall  give  her  money 
as  much  as  her  dowry,  and  shall  repay  her  her  marriage 
portion  which  she  brought  txpia  her  father's  house. 

GROUNDS  FOR  DIVORCE. 

In  cases  of  misconduct  by  the  wife,  the  do^  */  was 
forfeited.  > 

"  If  the  wife  of  a  man  who  dwells  in  the  house  of  that 
man  has  set  her  face  to  go  forth,  and  has  acted  the  fool, 
and  wasted  his  house,  and  impoverished  his  house,  they 
shall  call  her  to  account.  If  the  husband  shall  say,  *  I 
put  her  away,'  he  shall  put  her  away.  She  shall  go  her 
way  ;  for  her  divorce  he  shall  give  her  nothing." 

The  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  if  she  hated  him 
and  said  "Thou  shalt  not  possess  me,"  providing  that 
she  could  prove  that  she  had  been  economical  and  had 
no  vice ;  and  if  her  husband  had  gone  out  and  greatly 
belittled  her,  in  that  case  she  was  entitled  to  her  mar- 
riage portion.  If,  however,  she  had  not  been  econom- 
ical, but  had  been  "  a  goer  about.,"  had  wasted  her  house 
and  belittled  her  husband,  "  one  shall  throw  her  into 
the  waters." 

THE  MARRIED  WOMAN'S  PROPERTY  ACT  B.C.  2300. 

A  wife  could  inherit  land,  house,  or  goods  from  her 
husband,  but  although  she  could  leave  such  inheritance 
to  her  children  whom  she  loved,  she  could  not  give  it  to 
her  brothers.  Neither  wife  nor  husband  could  be 
seized  for  the  ante-nuptial  debts  of  the  other,  but  for 
debts  contracted  after  marriage  both  were  answerable. 
A  wife  who  on  account  of  another  man  had  caused  her 
husband  to  be  killed  was  sentenced  to  death  by  im- 
palement. 

The  property  of  a  wife  went  to  her  children  or  to  her 
father  at  her  death  ;  her  husband  had  no  right  to  in- 
herit it.  The  children  of  a  second  marriage  shared 
equally  with  those  of  the  first  marriage  in  their  father's 
property.  If  a  slave  married  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  children  were  free.  Her  marriage  portion  was 
her  own  on  the  death  of  her  hus1>and,  and  her  owner 
could  only  take  half  of  the  slave's  property  at  death. 

AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE. 

If  a  man  struck  his  father,  his  hand  was  cut  ofi^,  jf 
a  man  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman's  eye,  hia  rs^nrn 


was  torn  out ;  but  if  it  was  only  a  poor  man's  eye,  he 
paid  one  mina  of  silver.  The  same  rule  was  applied 
when  a  limb  was  shattered.  If  a  tooth  was  knocked 
out,  "one  shall  make  his  tooth  fall  out." 

If  a  wound  were  caused  by  accident,  such  must  be 
attested  by  oath,  and  the  man  who  caused  it  "shall 
answer  for  the  doctor." 

If  a  man  struck  a  gentleman's  daughter  so  that  she 
miscarried,  he  had  to  pay  ten  shekels ;  but  if  the  woman 
died,  "one  shall  put  to  death  his  daughter."  The 
penalty  was  five  shekels  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man's 
daughter,  and  two  shekels  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman's 
maid-servant. 

F(5r  THE  PROTECTION  OP  PROPERTY. 

The  laws  for  repression  of  theft  were  severe.  Brigands 
and  burglars  were  doomed  to  death.  Any  man  caught 
stealing  from  a  burning  house  was  thrown  into  the 
flames  and  burned  to  death.  A  constable  who  neglected 
to  perform  a  mission  or  hired  some  one  else  to  do  it  was 
put  to  death.  So  was  any  one  who  harbored  a  fugitive 
slave  and  refused  to  produce  him  at  the  demand  of  the 
commandant.  The  stealing  of  the  son  of  a  freeman  was 
punishable  with  death.  A  thief  who  stole  ox,  sheep, 
ass,  pig,  or  ship  had  to  pay  thirtyfold,  or,  if  he  were  a 
poor  man,  tenfold.  If  he  could  not  pay,  he  was  killed. 
The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  was  put  to  death.  So  was 
any  one  who  stole  goods  from  temple  or  palace,  and  so, 
also,  was  any  one  who  uttered  threats  against  a  witness. 

DOCTORS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Doctors'  responsibilities  were  severely  enforced.  If  a 
patient  treated  with  a  lancet  of  bronze  for  a  severe 
wound  were  to  die,  or  if  he  lost  an  eye  through  the  open- 
ing of  an  abscess,  "  one  shall  cut  off  his  hands." 

The  fee  for  curing  the  shattered  limb  or  the  diseased 
bowel  of  a  gentleman,  a  poor  man,  and  a  gentleman's 
servant  was  five,  three,  and  two  shekels,  respectively. 

"  If  a  brander,  without  consent  of  the  owner  of  a  slave, 
has  branded  a  slave  with  an  indelible  mark,  one  shall 
cut  off  the  hands  of  that  brander." 

A  contractor  whose  house  fell  upon  the  owner  of  the 
house  and  killed  him  was  put  to  death ;  if  no  life  was 
lost,  the  builder  must  rebuild  the  house  at  his  own  cost. 
A  boatman  who  wrecked  a  ship  which  he  hired  had  to 
render  ship  for  ship  to  the  owner. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

Several  articles  set  forth  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  workmen.  Others  fix  the  hire  of 
oxen,  of  wagons,  of  boats,  etc. 

If  a  man  handed  over  his  wife,  his  son,  or  his  daugh- 
ter to  deliver  himself  from  distraint  for  debt,  they  were 
to  be  set  free  in  the  fourth  year. 

A  very  curious  law  ordered  any  judge  who  altered 
his  judgment  after  it  was  pronounced  to  pay  twelve- 
fold the  penalty  in  the  said  judgment,  after  which  he 
was  expelled  from  the  judgment  seat. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  about  the  Code  of 
Khammurabi  have  professed  themselves  surprised  at 
the  resemblance  between  it  and  the  so-called  Laws  of 
Moses.  But  the  difference  is  greater  than  the  likeness. . 
The  ethical  superiority  of  the  Levitical  Law  to  that  of 
Khammurabi  is  as  great  as  the  superiority  of  the  head 
ot  a  man  to  the  head  of  a  chimpanzee. 
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Bucklnghamehlre,  England,  Edln,  April. 
Bunyao  (John)  Entriee  In  the  Registers  of  Stationers'  Hall, 

W.  Perkins.  LeUH. 
Buslnesa  "Engineer,"  The,  R.  Stevena,  WW. 
Bnslnesa.  The  Qenlus  of— L,  G.  Ferguson,  NatM. 
California,  Builders  of— III.,  M.  Pliley,  Over. 
CsUfornla:  The  Right  Hand  of  the  Continent— XII_  C.  F. 


Camp,  How  te 

r^nada,  Northweatern,  Ai ._.__ 

borr-Williams,  MonRi  J.  O.  Curwood.  Ove 


.   Northwmtern.   American   Invasion   o 


Canada.   Mnskoka,    the    Bummer   Playground    ot    E.   M. 

SmlthjCan. 
Canada:  Talee  of  the  Northwest  Monnted Police,  Agnes  C. 

lAnt.  FrL. 
Canada:  Teaching  Farmers'  Children  on  the  Gronnd.  a. 

Ilea,  WW. 
Carlyle.  Mrs.  Thomas,  More  Lettera  of,  A.  Blrrell,  NlneC. 


April. 
Chemical  Industry,  Evolution 

April  16. 
Chlldrei 


>f.  P.  Banet-Rlvet,  BDU, 


Nettle  Adler,  Fort. 


'KS" 


China.  A— _,, ,  

China,  Blossoming  Peach  Orchards  of,  C.  E.  Lorrimer,  Over. 

ApriL 
China.  Coining  MschlnerjLlu,  O.  Smith  and  H.  A.  Janvier, 

CasH. 
Christianity  and  Tolatoriem.  E.  EberlinJlSoc  April. 
Chronology  and  Eclipses.  Ancient,  W.  H.  S.  Monck,  PopA. 
Chuckchee:  A  Btrange  People  of  Siberia,  W.  BoKoras,  Harp. 
Church  of  England,  Crisis  In  the,  J.  L.  Walton.  NineC. 
Church  of  England:  The  Nonjurors.  E.  E.  Kellett,  LQ. 

Circus,  Society's  Amateur,  H.  8.  Archer,  Cos. 

City  Street,  Waifs  of  the.  E.  Poole,  McCl. 

Civtcand  Village  Improvement.  G.  A.  TownBeDd,Jr„  E.  ^. 

Haloee,  L.  E.  Whitney,  Lena  Schroeder,  E.  Layman,  F. 

F.  Horn.  J.  Keeley,  and  Anita  Moore,  OLA. 
Clarke.  William  Hevrton,  Theohwv  of,  C.  B.  Dalton,  MethR, 
CotdBclenti&callvConsldered,L.Hon]levlgue,RPar.Aprill.  ■ 
Colonization,  Mllltarr.  T.  Bland-Straage,  USH. 
Constantinople :  An  Impression,  A.  Symona,  Harp. 
"-" ""6  Experiment  Among  Farmers  In  Iowa,  W.  S, 


Crater  Lake.  National  Park,  Nora  Batchelor.  Over. 

Creation.  The  Prayer  ot,  C.  Greeley,  BibS,  AprlL 

Cunaia,  Battle  ot  in  Babylonia.  B.C.  401,  G.  E\  von  der  Golta, 

Dent.  April. 
Dante,  Interpretation  ot.  8,  Udny,  Oontem. 
Dante  Play^he  New,  M.  A.  Gerothwohl,  Fort. 
Deception,  The  Pleasure  of.  Black. 
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III.,  Lllll&Ii  PetUtngUl,  Ev. 
T>ariUttl«,  JameaRoodTD.MowiT,  QBag. 
Dover  (EoEUnd)  Ukrlior.  The  Making  of.  C 


Woman's  Biperlencw  aaa- 


».  r  iHiDHr,  rupS.    _ 
the,  Elizabeth  D.  Hanft- 


Education : 
Amberet  Collen.  Age  ot  andnatioa  at.  Q.  Harrts,  EdR. 
AnthiTOolosT  In  Secondary  Schools.  F.  Russell,  Ed 
CollegeSntnuca  Eiaminatlons.  A.  Fleinar,  PopS. 
College.  Inflnence  at  Society  —  "•-   "^"-l— »•  >- 

coitbEdB. 
Coet  ot  EdacatloD,  C.  W.  Eliot,  EdR. 
English  PiniDlar  SchoolB-lI.,  V.  W.  Smith.  Ed. 
Eipendltares  (or  pnhHn  n-hnnU  p.  p  nsavKp 
EzpendltoTea  in  E 

Farmers'  Children.  Teaching,  6.  Ilea,  WW. 
High-School  Programme,  a  Six- Year.  P.  H.  Hanns,  EdR. 
Secondary  Edncatlon,  Improvemeat  of.  C.  W.  Eliot,  EdR. 
Secondary  Edncatlon,  Time  Limit  o(,  T.  M.  Balllet.  and 

O.  I.  Aldrlch,  EdR. 
Secondary-Sehool  Conrae,  C.  J.  Lincoln,  EdR. 
Seven-Year  Coarse  of  Stndr  for  Ward  School  Pnplla— II., 

J.  H.  Qraenwood.  Ed. 
Southern  Factoiy  Children,  Ednoatlng.  Leonora  B.  ElllH, 

Teaching :  Its  Hardships  at 

Years,  The  Two  Loet.  In  the  American  Scheme  a: 
Edncatlon,  Dial,  April  16. 

BsTpt,  Bmandpatlon  ot  A.  S.  White,  MonR. 

Electric  Motor,  Small,  Use  of  the-II.,  F.  M.  Kimball,  Eng. 

Electrlcltr  U  a  Motive  Power.  C.  L.  de  Mnralt.  NAR. 

Ellsabetb,  Qneen,  TerceDtanarr  of.  U.  Keade,  West. 

Elk,  Oregon.  On  the  Trail  of  an.  D.  H.  StoTsJl.  Over,  AprlL 


f  Public 


Centennial,  T 


Ral^  Waldo: 


O.  W.  Cooke.  MEng. 
W.  Mable.  Got. 
■    -->uer,- 


Democracy.  Emerson's  Ideals  of,  E.  WlleT,  BL. 
EmerBon.IUlphWaldo.aiilKnewHlm.JnUaW.Howe,Crlt. 
EmerMm,  Ralph  Waldo.  In  1903,  H.  W.  Mable.  Harp. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  J.  R.HodgdoD,BL:  Mac;   W.  R. 

NlcolLMAH. 
" U  R^ibb  Waldo.    Sceptic   and   PeHslmlst,  B.  de 


IndlvidoalTst,  Emeison,  the.  B.  De  Cssseree,  Bkman. 
Lecture,  Emerson's  Last.  C.  W.  Kent,  BL. 
Mailms,  A  Master  of,  C.  L.  Moore,  DlaL  May  1. 
Ministry  ot  Emerson,  H.  O.  Conway.  OC. 
Poet,  Emerson  as  a,  C.  W.  Hubner,  BLiO.  S.  Lee,  Crlt. 
Poets.  Contemporary,  and  Emerson,  P.  B.  Sanborn.  Crlt. 
Religions  Inflnence.  Emerson  asa,  Q.  A.  Qordon.  Atlant. 
Teacher.  The.  and  tJie  Man,  M.  D.  Conway,  Crit. 
Transcendentalism,  Emerson  and,  H.  A,  Beers.  BL ;  C.  F. 

McClnmpha,  BL ;  O.  W.  Cooke,  NEng. 
—    ■      -*  "■    —.Marble, 


April. 
thR. 


mmlgranU  The  Slavic,  A.  McLaaghlln,  PonS. 

1 .„.D ..I —  1 '-ftns,EIeai. .  . 

In,  U8M,  April. 


BB  Of  Me  w  Americans-Eteanor  Hoyt,Ev. 


.-II..  Clara  Mac  Naughton,  OutW. 


for.  R.  Sankey.  NlneC. 


Oas,  lUnmlnating.  at  High  Preiieure,  F.'h 
UaUierlngs.  Great.  Forecast  of,  AMRR. 


re  for.  R.  Sankey.  ( 
lerlesof,  H.  R.  Bvi 


taly.  Mnnicipallntlon  ot  the  Pobllc  Services  in.  A.  Major- 
ana,  RSoc  April. 
Jackson.  Andrew,  and  John  Calhonn,  E.  N.  Vallaodlgham, 


■x  Lite  ut,  i.  U.  Tasker,  LQ,  April. 
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a  In-VL, 

der.  O-Bag. 
J.  JaBtrow, 

Cos. 

ti,  ElQdR. 

noal  Meet- 

i»t  ClTllfEa- 

,  PoulsBon, 


Literature,  Uncertainties  of.  E. 

Loafers  and  the  Police.  W.  HemstroeL,  unni. 

Locomotives:  Oreat  Eaalern  Railway  Decapod,  J.  Holden, 


London  Coneestlos 
NineC. 
ondoD  Uo 
PMM. 


and  Cross-Tnifflc.  Q.  I 


Lopei.  Femao,  Che  Earlleat  Exile  of  St-  Helena.  U 


_JatM. 

Development  ot  the  LoolHlana  Purchase  States,  D.  R.  Fran- 
cis, NatM. 

Liberty.  Spirit  ot.  In  the  Province  of  Louisiana.  W.  B. 
Stevens.  NatM. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  F.  M.  Crnnden.  AMRR ; 
E.  S.  Hoch,  NatM. 

Lonialana  Pnrohase,  P.  Choutean,  NatM;  U  B.  Evans, 
NEna ;  C.  M.  Harvey,  WW. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  SlgDlflcance  of  the,  ¥.  3.  Tomer, 
AMRR. 

Napoleon's  Sale  of  LoDtsiana.  H,  S.  Ballon.  Ed. 
Long-Fish.  Obituary  Notice  of  a.  R  Dean.  Pop3. 


Lytton.  Bulwer.  Temp. 

L/tton.  Lori  Art  of.  T.  QrihblB,  Fort. 

Macedonia:  Boris  Sarafoff.  Emanclpi 


and  E.  P.  Lyle.  Jr.,  Ev. 


Emancipator,  S.  F.  Whitman, 


Macedonian  Caldron.  ^.  O.  Dwight,  MlsR. 

Macedonian  Ccneplracy,  H.  VIvfan.  Fort. 

Macedonian  Mare.  The.  QR.  April, 

Machine  Tools,  Modern  American.  C.  H.  Benjamin.  CasM. 

Magic  Modem,  The  Strangeat  Feat  of,  R.  Matthews,  Scrlb. 

Mankind  in  the  MaklQ)(-vIlM  H.  U.  Wells,  Coe :  Fort. 

ManxUnd.  My  Visit  to,  J.  M.  Bacon,  LelsH. 

Mam.  Canals  of:  Are  Thei  Real?  E.  Ledger.  NlneC. 

Mars,  Tlie  Evidence  of  Ufe  on.  A.  R.  HlnliMonR. 

Martlnoan  and  Modern  Unltarianlsm,  W.  T.  Davison.  LQ. 


bH.EnK. 
=haH,  TlPBr, 


Mackail,  QR,  April. 
Mine  AceouQtinB.  Practical  System  of,  E.  JacobH.  En 
Mlrarle  Play,  The  Sli  tee  nth-Century.  J.  PslchaH, 

April  15. 
Missions : 
Bombay  Church,  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the,  J.  E.  Abbott, 

mish: 

China,  Outlook  for  Missions  in.  A.  H.  Smith,  MIsH. 
Doehlsha  of  To-day,  G.  E.  Albrecht,  MlsH. 
India.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  in,  R.  E.  Home.  MIsU. 
India,  Industrial  Missions  in.  J.,T.  Gnicey.  MlsR 

._. ,.,-_.-     ,    ni O.M1BR. 

^t.'pierson,  MlsR. 

R. 

Philippines.  Evangelliatlon  of  the,  H.  C.  Stunta.  Honi. 


HIbR. 

idpolnt.  A.  E.  Miller, 


Prayer  In  the  MisElonary  Meeting,  Belle  M. 
SeltSupport  In  Slam  and  Laos,  A.  J.  Brown, 
Monroe  Doctrine  from  an  English  Standpoint 

Montesquieu  In  England.  J.  C.  CoIIIub,  QR.  April. 

Morraonism  and  Polygamy— I..  The  '■  Mormontem "  of  To- 
day. J.  F.  Smith :  II.,  Floral  Marriage  In  America,  J. 
Smith  ;  III.,  Origin  of  American  Polygamy,  J-  T.  Brid- 

Moming-O  lories,  Japanese,  Ida  D.  Bennett,  CLA. 
Morocco,  With  the  Sultan  ot,  A.  Schneider.  Cent. 
Morris,  William,  as  I  Remember  Him,  A  Stringer.  Crafts. 
MorvBOD,  Fynes,  an  EUzabelba.i  Traveller.  Edln,  April. 
Motion,  Vital,  Stages  ot.  O.  F.  Cook.  PopS. 
Motor-Cars  of  King  Edward.  A.  W.  Myers.  Cass. 
Motoring.  Economical.  CO.  Matson.  Bad. 
Mount  Bryce,  Canada.  First  Ascent  ot,  J.  Outram,  Frl* 
Mailer,  Max.  Cornelia  Sorabjl.  Temp. 
Moltlplylng  on  the  Fingers.  C.  F.  Jenklna.  Mun. 
Municipal  Affairs : 

"^  "  ■  Landscape.  W.  Miller.  SocS. 
■ :  Control  of,  R.  R.  Bowke  " 
Municipal,  Opposed.  J. 

Electric  Lighting.  Mnnlclpal  Ownership  of,  V.  Rosewater, 

FraDchlses,  Local,  Munlciml  Operation  Needed  to  Coiw 

relate,  jTbe  W.  Warner, IS un A. 
Gas  Plants.  Municipal.  A.  D.  Adams,  MnnA. 
Gas  Supply  and  the  Public,  W.  8.  Allen.  MunA. 
German  Municipal  Exposition,  <i.  E.  Hooker,  AMRR. 
Germany,  Municipal  Ownership  In,  E.  T.  Heyn.  MonA. 
Great  Britain,  Municipal  Ownership  In.  Recent  Attacks 

on.  R,  Donald,  MunA. 
ansatBrltalti.MunlclpalTradIngln— II-.R-DonaldjContem 
■  Growth  of  Demand  for  Municipal  Ownership.  C.  R.  Wood- 
ruff, MunA. 
Labor  Clanses  In  Franchise  Grants,  R.  V.  IngersolL  MonA. 
Lighting.  Municipal :  In  Chlnago.  E.  B.  EUlcon;  In  Wal- 

Ungford.  Conn..  A.  L.  Pierce;  In  Detroit.  F.  F.  Ingram. 

and  J,  E.  Lockwood.  MunA.  _ 

Louisiana,  Municipal  Ownership  Experiments  In.  W.  W. 

Howe,MunA. 
Municipal  Operation :  European  and  American  Methods 

and  Kesnlts  Compared,  R.  P.  Porter.  MnnA. 
Municipal  Ownership  Convention.  New  York,  Febroary 

£5  to  wTlBCB.  Arena. 
Huuiclpal  Ownership,  Problem  of,  J.  G.  Anr.  MnnA. 
Owning  and  Leasing.  City.  E.  M.  Shepard.  MunA. 
Parks  and  Playerounds,  J.  Strong.  SocS. 
Parks  and  PossfbiUUesTMira  L.  Dock.  SocR 
Plttsborg:  A  City  Ashamed.  L.  Steftens.  McCI. 
Playground  at  Albany.  Lillian  C.  B.  McAllister.  SocS. 
Public  Service  Corporations:  How  They  Should  Be  CoQ- 

trolled.  C.  T,  Lewis.  MnnA. 
Public  Service  Corporations,  R^ulation  and  Taxation  ot, 

A.  R.  Foote.  MuilA. 
Recreation  Groonds  for  Employees, 
Referendum  and  Initiative  in  Relal 

ersblp,  O,  H.  Shibtey.  MniLA. 
Street  Railways.  Experience  of  Maesschosetts  In.  L.  D. 

Brandeis.  MunA. 
Street  Railways  In  Liverpool,  C.  R  Bellamy,  MunA. 
Street  Railways,  Private  Control  ot,  C.  T.  Verkes,  MnnA. 
Taxation  ot  Franchise  Valoes,  E.  R.  A.  Sellgman,  MnnA. 
Taxation  ot  Public  Utilities.  W.  H.  Peckham.  and  J.  Ford, 

MunA. 
Telephone,    Reasons  for  Public  Ownership  ot  the,  F. 

Parsons.  MunA. 
Telephones.  Superiority  of  Corporation  Ownershlpof,  U.N. 

Bethell.  MunA. 
Telephony.  Mnnlclpal.  in  Great  Britain.  A.  R.  Bennett. 

V  ni  ted'^tates,"  iMnnlcipiirOi 
MunA. 

Water  Supply.  City  Ownership  ot,  W.  R,  Hill. 
Music,  Monarchs  and,  8.  K.  Ludovlc  Btr. 
Muskrat.  Story  of  the,  C.  Mcllvalne.  CLA. 
Myths  of  the  Storm— II.  Gertrude  B.  Blaekwelder.  Kind. 
Natnral  History,  Smaller  Mnseams  of,  W.  Orr.  PopS. 
Nature-Study,  Modem  School  of.  W.  J.  Long.  NAK. 
Naval  Siouts.  B.  W.  Lees.  U8M.  April.  _ 

Naval  Strength  ot  the  Powers,  A.  Gleaves,  WW. 
Navy  Department.  The,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Scrib. 
Navy  Leagues,  J.  U.  Gibbons,  NAR 
Navy,  The  New  American— VII.  J.  D.  I^ng,  Ont. 
Nebula.  Pholographing  the.  G.  W.  RItchey.  Harp. 
Negro,  Future  of  the.  A.  R.  Colguhoun,  NAR. 
Negro.  The  Case  of  the.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Dial.  May  1. 
New  England  Primer.  The.  C.  Johnson,  NEng. 
New  England  Elections,  O.  T.J.  Alpera.  NIneC. 
New  Thought,  Political  Significance  of  the.  A.  P.  Barttw, 

Mind. 
Now  York  City: 

Farm,  The  First  Children's,  Fannie  G.  Parsons.  Out. 

.Vrome  Versus  Crime-ll..  H.  Davis,  Pear. 


lielatlon  to  Monldpal  Own- 


LModA. 
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B,W.W.Whe»tly,WW. 

j.nuii,jr  rKnah,  S.  D.  Hsmlltoii,  Man. 
ZoOloglc*!  Pvk.  e.  R.  Sanbarn,  Pear. 
NeiT  ZealMid,  Wonuu  SoSrage  In,  Hn.  A.  R.  AtUiuoii, 

Iter,  Lord  Nortli,  NAB. 

'  DeclsioQ,  Qnnt. 

9  EuBllBh.  Adeline  E.  Qroas. 


PUnta,  AoDnsl,  and  How  to  Grow  Tbem,  L.  H.  Ball«y,  CLA. 
Plarlu>nBe,  The  MBklnKof  a.  V.  H.  Taylor,  CLA. 
Poetry.  ItalUn,  of  OnTTIme,  J.  Lindsay,  BlbS,  April. 
Poetn  of  the  PolyneslaiiB,  G.  ^V.  Stewart,  Over,  April. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Jubilee  of,  Bishop  of  Newport.  DuB.  April. 
Pope's  Temporal  Power,  Fall  of  the,  RaeK,  April  1. 
Poultry  Culture  at  Affricultural  Colleges.  Ruth   Everett, 

Poverty:'lsUaDObetacIe.orBDOpportaDlty7F.M.Llfe,GunL 
Powell,  John  Wesley- V.,0.  K.  Gilbert,  OC. 
Preacher's  Appeal  to  Uie  Emotions,  J.  W.  Van  Cleve,  UethR. 
Prefaces  and  SpIloBaes,  Margaret  Lauvhlln.  BL. 
President  ot  the  United  States :  The  Hampered  KiecaUve, 

H.  L.  Nelson.  Cent. 
Printer,  Art  and  the,  A.  L.  Cotton.  Monft. 
Prophetsof  Israeland  Their  Writings— II.,  UB.Paton, Hart. 
Prosperity,  Bases  o(  Onr ;  Are  They  Secure?  WW. 
Prorinclal  Mind,  The,  G.  S.  Street.  QR.  April. 
Psychology.  Structural  and    Fuadlonal,  Relations  ot  to 

Philosophy,  J.  R.  Anaell,  Phil. 
Race  Problem.  Mulatto  Factor  In  the,  A.  U.  Sloue,  AUant. 
Racing;  Handlcappers and  Handicapping.  Bad. 
Radioactivity,  Recent  Advances  In,  FT  Soddy.  Contem. 
Radium :  A  New  Source  of  Heat,  H.  C.  Bolton,  PopB. 
Radium  and  Its  Position  In  Nature,  W.  Aclcroyd,  NlneC 
Railway  Accounts.  Need  ot  a  Depreciation  Fond  In  p  |J. 

Grinllng.  BanW,.  <»,»..- t> 

Railway  Trains  on  Ferries.  A.  S.  Hurd.  CasM, 
Rainsford,  W.  S. :  A  Preacher's  Story  of  His  Work-^,,    „_. 
"Red  Roee.  The."  Mary  T.  Earle.  Lamp.  --V.,O0'" 

Religion  and  the  Mwlal  Lite,  J.  R.  T,  Lathrop.  Ka\x^ 
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Terse,  Writing  In,  B.  A.  Hevdrick.  OudL 

WusH  and  IMBtreHs  for  Dalit,  I>elcaiirt-HaiUot,  RefS,  April 

T  and  16. 
Waifs  of  the  Street  E.  Poole.  HcCl- 
War  ol  1811!— VII..  J.  Hannay,  Can. 
Warfare  in  Moontain  Han^ea^UC.^T.  M.  MaEolre.  U8M. 


[  All  the  article*  In  the  IskdlnK  rev! 

ACQR.   American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Kevlow,  Ptiila. 
AHR.      Araerjcan  Ulatorlcal  Review. 

N.Y. 
AJS.       American   Jonmal   of    Soci- 

AJT.        Amerfcn    Journal    of    The- 

ology,  UhlcAgo. 
ALR.       AmericHii    Iaw   Review.  St. 


Wasliliittton,  n.C. 
AMRR.  American  Montlily  Review  o 

Reviews.  N.  Y. 
ANftt.      Araerlcim  Natorftllut,  Boston 
AQ.  American  Qaarterly.  BoBton 

AiigA.     Anglo -American    MaBazine 

Annali.  AnnalaortheAmerfoan Acad- 

'hfla. 

I,  N.  Y. 


Arch.      Arch 


lUaoc.Scien 
Record.  N.  Y. 


AA. 

Al. 


ArtJoumal.  London. 

Atlant.  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.  Badmlnlon.  London. 

BankL,  Bankers'  Atogazine.  London. 
BankNYBankere-  MagaiSine.  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  WoTId,  Chicago. 

BlbS.  Sllillotlieca  Savra,  OlH^rlln.  O. 

BU.  Bibllotliei<]oeUniTerselle,Lau- 

Black.  Blackwood's  Hagailne.  Edln- 

BL.  BoofcXover,  N.Y. 

Bkniatl.  Bookman.  M.Y. 

HP.  Brneh  and  Pencil.  Clilcsgo. 

CDR.  Cameraand  Dark  Room.  N.  T. 

Can.  Canadian  Magaaine. Toronto. 

Cass.  Caeaeii's  Magazine.  London. 

Ca«M.  Caasler's  Mi^azlne.  N.  Y. 
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